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C,  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  of  the 
European  dialects.  '  In  Engush,'  Bays  Ben  Jonaon, 
*it  might  well  have  been  spared,  for  it  has  no  peca- 
liar  sound.'  It  has  the  simple  power  of  k  before  a, 
0,  u,  and  most  of  the  consonants ;  and  the  power  of 
ff  before  e,  i^  y.  The  Greeks  had  no  e  in  their  alpha- 
bety  and  they  supplied  the  use  of  it  in  Roman  words 
by  K  or  a^aa  the  Romans  often  indicated  the  kappa 
and  tiffma  in  Greek  words  by  a  c.  The  earlier 
Romans  also  used  it  in  many  words  which  were  at  a 
later  period  written  with  a  g;  as,  Ucwnea  for  Ugione9, 
This  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  the 
Greek  gammay  as  the  form  of  the  letters  in  ancient 
inscriptions  is  yeiy  similar.  The  Roman  g  was  in- 
vented,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  Spurius  Carvilius, 
Q  and  G  are  often  interchanged  on  monuments ;  thus 
we  find  qvm  for  cvm,  eotidie  for  quotidie.  Its  arith- 
metical significations,  and  its  principal  uses  in  abbre- 
Tiations,  have  been  explained  in  the  article  Abbbbvi- 
ATiONS.  On  medals  it  stands  for  many  names  of 
persons,  as  Ctssar,  Caitity  Cauius,  Ac;  of  offices, 
as,  censor^  conaid;  of  cities,  as,  Carthago^  &o. ;  also 
for  ewUy  eiviUUf  eolonioy  eokorty  dypeui,  eoHrOf  cir» 
ceima.  In  the  calendars  and  fiutiy  it  denoted  the 
days  in  which  the  ecmitia  might  be  held.  In  trials 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  given  by-  writing  on 
a  Uttle  cube  or  die  (<eisera)  the  initial  U,  eondemnOf 
A,  abtolvo,  or  N  L,  non  liquet.  For  this  reason  Ci- 
cero (pro  MIL  6)  calls  C  ItUera  trittis,  and  A  lUtera 
wcdularis. 

C,  in  music,  the  name  of  that  note  in  the  natural 
major  mode  to  which  Guido  applied  the  monosyllable 
v<,  but  which  has  long  since  been  relinquished  by 
the  Italians  for  that  of  cio,  as  softer  and  more  vocaL 
C  sometimes  in  Italian  music  stands  for  carUOj  as  Cl. 
canto  prima.  It  stands,  likewise,  when  placed  at  the 
clef,  for  oonmion  time,  and  with  a  line  run  through 
it  p«3rpendicularly,  for  cut  time,  or  a  quicker  kind  of 
movement. 

CAAING  WHALE  (Ololnoeephaliu  deduetar),  a 
mammal  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Cetaoea^  some- 
times made  a  separate  genus,  and  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  belonnng  to  the  same  genus  with  dolphins 
and  pofpoises.  It  is  from  Id  to  24  feet  in  length,  10 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part,  and  as  much  as 
60  cwts.  in  weight.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  about  5  feet 
long  and  1^  foot  broad,  and  its  dorsal  fin  is  very  low. 
With  the  exception  of  a  white  streak,  which  begins 
in  the  form  of  a  heart  under  the  throat  and  gradually 
narrows  to  the  vent,  the  whole  of  the  body  is  of  a 
sloesy  black  colour,  and  hence  the  fish  is  frequently 
known  as  the '  black  dolphin.'  The  teeth  are  arranged 
at  considerable  distances  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  the  upper  jaw  fit  into 

the  spaces  left  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  reversely.  Their 
Vol.  III. 


number  is  very  variable.  They  are  conical  in  shape, 
strong,  rather  long,  and  end  in  a  point  which  is  a 
little  curved  backwards  and  inwwnis.  The  caaing 
whale  is  very  abundant  and  very  widely  distributed. 
It  is  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  also 
in  the  German,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
even  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  to  make  regular  migrations.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  gregarious  habits,  being  often  foimd  in  schools 
numbenng  several  hundreds,  which  are  led  by  an  old 
and  experienced  male  whom  they  never  abandon.  On 
this  account  its  pursuers  always  endeavour  to  force 
the  leader  on  shore,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  all 
the  rest  follow  him  and  are  likewise  stranded.  In 
1799  a  school  of  200,  and  in  1806  one  of  300,  was 
stranded  on  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  the  winter  of 
1809-10  a  school  of  1100  was  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  Iceland  in  a  bay  named  after  this  animal,  Hval 
Fiord.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1812,  a  school  of 
seventy  came  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  In 
the  stomach  of  some  of  them  were  found  the  remains 
of  cod-fishes  and  various  species  of  cuttle-fish;  in 
others  herrings,  ling,  and  other  fishes.  The  caaing 
whale  is  pursued  cldefly  on  account  of  the  oil  which 
it  yields. 

CABAL,  in  English  history  applied  to  the  ministry 
under  Charles  II.,  which  consisted  of  five  men  famous 
for  their  intrigues — CMord,  Ashley,  Buckingham, 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  whose  initial  letters  form 
this  word  (Burnet,  Own  Times,  an.  1672).  The  use 
of  this  word  to  signify  a  body  of  intriguers  was  not^ 
however,  derived  from  this  circumstance,  as  some 
have  supposed,  for  the  word  eahale  was  used  in  that 
sense  in  French  before  this  time  (for  example,  by 
Molibre).  'Never,'  says  Hume,  'was  there  a  more 
dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor  one  more  noted 
for  pernicious  counsels.  Ashley  (more  known  as  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  bold,  ambitious,  eloquent,  insi- 
nuating, subtle,  united  great  industry  witb  a  sound 
judgment  of  business  and  of  men.  Buckingham, 
with  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  person,  high  rank, 
splendid  fortune,  and  a  lively  wit^  but  without  pru- 
dence or  principle,  sacrificing  in  turn  honour  to  in- 
terest, interest  to  pleasure,  and  pleasure  to  caprice, 
dissipated  his  fortune  and  ruined  his  health  by  his 
riot  and  debauchery,  and  destroyed  his  character  in 
public  life  by  his  want  of  secrecy  and  constancy. 
Lauderdale,  tyrannical,  ambitious,  implacable,  inso- 
lent»  yet  abject,  had  a  great  ascendency  over  the 
king.  Clifford,  daring,  impetuous,  yet  artful  and  elo- 
quent, and  Arlington,  of  moderate  capacity,  without 
courage  or  integrity,  were  secretly  Catholics.  Shaf- 
tesbury was  at  once  a  Deist  and  addicted  to  astro- 
logy; Lauderdale,  a  bigoted,  and  earlier,  a  furious 
Presbyterian.' 
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CABBAGE-PALM-CABOT. 


CABBAGE-PALM,  a  name  given  to  various 
BpecieB  of  palm-tree  from  the  drcimifltance  that  the 
tenninal  bad,  which  is  of  great  size,  is  edible  and 
zcflemUes  cabbage,  as  the  Artca  oUraoeoy  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  simple  unbranched  stem  of 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  160  or  even  200  feet  It 
IB  GtowDod  by  a  head  of  large  pinnated  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  placed  on  a  branching  spadix  and  pro- 
tected by  a  double  spath&  The  unopened  bua  of 
young  leaves  is  much  prized  as  a  vegetable,  but  the 
removal  of  it  completely  destroys  the  tree,  as  it  is 
unable  to  produce  lateFsl  buds.  Ptychotperma 
(Seaforthia)  eUgans  is  the  cabbage-palm  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  EuUrpt 
montana  and  the  Chamarop»  Palmetto. 

CABBALA.    See  Cabala. 

CABELLO.    See  Pobto  Cabbllo. 

CABES,  or  Kabbs,  a  town  and  port  (ancient 
Tacapa)  of  North  Africa,  in  the  rogency  of  Tunis. 
The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called 
Jebel  Hamarra,  in  a  low  situation,  right  bank  of  the 
Wad-er-rif ;  UJL  83''  54'  K.;  Ion.  10^  2^  b.  It  has 
some  export  trade  in  dates  and  henna,  the  latter  for 
dyeing.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes  (SyrtU  Minor),  at  the 
bead  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  lies  between  the 
islands  of  Kericenna  and  Jerba. 

CABINET,  a  word  of  various  meanings,  one  of 
which  is  a  retired  room  in  a  private  dwelling,  designed 
for  work,  for  amusement^  or  for  collections  of  v^u- 
able  articles.  It  is  also  used  for  any  place  containing 
a  collection  of  interesting  objectSi  or  for  the  collection 
itself.  Prom  the  term  having  been  frequently  applied 
to  the  apartment  in  a  monuch's  residence  whero  he 
transacts  government  business^  advises  with  his  privy- 
coundllorB,  &&,  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  political 
language  for  the  government  or  ministry ;  and  thus 
we  speak  of  the  cabinet  of  London,  of  Vienna^  of  the 
Tuileries,  &a;  and  of  cabinet  ministers.  All  the 
ministers,  however,  are  not  included  in  the  cabinet^ 
but  sometimes  more,  sometimes  fewer.  In  Mr. 
Gladstone's  cabinet  (1882)  are  included,  besides  the 
premier  (who  is  both  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer),  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord-president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the 
five  secretaries  of  state,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
the  postmaster-genend,  and  the  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade^  &o. 

C  ABIBI,  sacred  priests  or  deified  heroes,  venerated 
by  tiie  andents  as  the  authors  of  religion  and  the 
founders  of  the  human  race.  The  multiplicity  of 
names  applied  to  the  same  character,  the  interchange 
of  the  names  of  the  deities  themselves  with  those  of 
their  priests^  the  oracular  law  which  enjoined  the 
preservation  of  ancient  barbaric  names,  and  thus  led 
to  a  double  nomendature,  sacred  and  profane,  to- 
gether with  the  profound  secrecy  of  the  rites,  have 
mvolved  the  subject  in  great  obscurity.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  eastern  mythology  and  the  Druid- 
ism  of  Western  Europe  contain  traces  of  the  Cabiri 
Herodotus  (iL  61)  says  that  their  worship  was  brought 
to  Samothraoe  by  the  PelasgL  Strabo  (z.  472)  says 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Corybantes.  Others  have 
identified  them  with  the  Titans,  the  Dii  Magnl,  the 
Penates,  the  Dioscuri,  &c.  Some  say  thero  wero  six, 
three  male  and  three  female,  cfaildrui  of  Vulcan  and 
Cabira^  daughter  of  Proteus.  Others  make  two,  sons 
of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus.  In  Samothraoe,  four  wera 
venerated.  In  Egypt,  their  temple  was  never  entered 
by  any  but  the  priests.  In  PhoBnida^  Borne  (^ere, 
aocarding  to  Pausanias,  they  had  an  altar  in  the  eir- 
CUM  maxknut),  and  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia^  traces  of  their  worship  are  foimd.  But  the 
mysteries  (Cabiria)  celebrated  at  Samothraoe  were 
the  most  famous.  The  mysteries  of  Isis,  Ceres, 
Mxthras,  Trophoniua,  Baochua,  Hhea^  Adonis,  Osiris, 


and  all  the  similar  customs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Hin- 
dustan, and  Britain,  seem  to  be  o^y  varieties  of  the 
Samothradan  rites,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  night,  and  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
After  a  previous  probation  of  abstinence^  chastity, 
and  silence,  the  candidates  for  initiation  were  purified 
by  water  and  blood,  they  then  offered  a  saorifioe  of 
a  bull  or  ram,  and  were  made  to  drink  of  two  foun- 
tains, called  Lethe  (oblivion)  and  Mnemotyne  (m^- 
ory),  to  wash  away  the  memory  of  their  former  guilty 
and  to  enable  them  to  remember  the  new  instructions. 
They  were  then  transported  into  a  dark  tower  or 
cavern,  where  their  eats  were  assailed  by  the  most 
i^palling  sounds,  the  rushing  of  waters,  the  roar  of 
thunder,  dreadful  yeUs,  with  occasional  gleams  of 
light  flashing  through  the  darkness,  and  displaying 
the  most  horrible  phantoms,  with  a  dead  body  exposed 
on  a  bier.  Thus  filled  with  terror,  they  were  sud- 
denly hurried  into  other  scenes;  light  and  cheerful 
music  succeeded  to  darknasB  and  the  dismal  sounds, 
the  dead  body  revived,  and  the  temple  resounded 
with  rejoicings.  The  hidden  doctrines  and  secret 
rites  were  now  communicated.  Dances  and  orgies, 
in  which  tiie  mystic  phaUm^  corresponding  to  the 
lingam  of  the  Hindus,  was  introduced,  dosed  the 
ceremony. 

CABLE,  in  architecture,  1.  Wreathed  circular 
fQOuldings,  resembling  a  rope;  also,  the  staff  which 
is  left  in  tiie  lower  part  of  the  flutings  of  some  ex- 
amples of  the  Corinthian  and  Compodte  orders.  2. 
In  naval  affairs,  it  is  a  hmg,  thick  rope,  formed  usu- 
ally of  three,  sometimes  of  four  strands  of  hemp, 
which  is  employed  for  confining  a  vessel  to  its  place 
by  means  of  an  anchor  or  other  fixed  body.  The 
long  and  heavy  chains  which  are  now  so  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  also  called  eabU», 
Large  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  cables — 
the  theti  cable,  the  heit  lower  cable,  and  the  mnaU 
hovoer  cable.  They  should  be  at  least  100  to  120  fa- 
thoms in  length.  A  best  bower  cable,  of  25  inches 
in  drcumferenoe,  is  formed  of  3240  threads.  The 
invention  of  iron  cables  has  supplanted  those  of  hemp 
in  ships  of  war,  and  to  a  great  extent  even  in  mer- 
diant  ships.  They  are  stronger,  more  durable,  less 
liable  to  be  destroyed  on  rodn,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp:  this  con- 
tingency is  provided  for  in  iron  cables  by  a  bolt  and 
shackle  at  Short  distances,  so  that,  by  striking  out 
the  bolt,  the  cable  is  easily  detached. — Octble*a  length 
is  used  to  signify  the  measure  of  120  fathoms,  the 
usual  length  of  a  cable. 

CABOOSE,  the  oook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship. 
In  smaller  vessels,  it  is  an  indosed  fireplace,  hearth, 
or  stove,  for  cooking  on  the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of 
war,  the  cook-room  is  called  a  gaUey.  Caboose  also 
signifies  the  box  that  covers  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

CABOT,  Sebastian,  a  navigator  of  great  eminence 
and  abilities,  was  bom  at  Bristol  about  the  year  1467; 
other  authorities  say  1477.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who  resided  at  Bristol,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  navigation. 
Sebastian  was  early  instructed  in  the  mathenuktical 
knowledge  required  by  a  seaman,  and  at  the  ase  of 
seventeen  had  made  several  voyages.  In  1496  John 
Cabot  obtained  from  Henry  Yll.  letters  patent  em- 
powering him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian, 
and  Sanctius,  to  disoover  unknown  lands,  and  conquer 
and  settle  them.  In  consequence  of  tliis  permisdon 
the  king  surolied  one  ship,  and  the  merdiants  of 
London  and  Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones,  and  John  and 
Sebastian  sailed  to  the  K.w.  In  June,  1 497,  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  or  as  some  think  of  Iiabrador,  was 
reached.  1^  accounts  of  this  voyage  are  attended 
with  mudi  obscurity;  but  a  second  patent  was  granted 
to  John  Cabot  in  1498,  and  it  seems  that,  in  a  sub« 
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P'!rjTient  voya^'e,  the  father  and  son  sailc-d  as  far  as 
Cape  Floriila,  and  were  actually  the  tii.st  who  saw 
the  inairdand  oi  America.  Little,  however,  is  known 
of  the  proceedin^rs  of  Sehastian  Cahot  f<ir  the  ciisuini^'' 
twentv  Years;  but  it  seems  that,  in  the  Ti:i'j:n  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  the  patronai^e  of  Sir  Thomjis  I'cart, 
vice-admiral  of  Enjj:lan<l,  lie  procured  another  .sliip  to 
make  discoveries,  an<l  attem{>ted  a  southern  pivssaije 
t()  the  East  Indies,  in  whidi  he  failed.  Tliis  disaji- 
pointment  is  supposed  to  liave  induced  him  to  quit 
Enijland  and  visit  Spain,  on  the  invitation  of  Fcnli- 
nand.  The  death  of  tlie  kinj^'  lost  him  liis  patron, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  returned  to  En^dand,  and  was 
employed  by  Ilenry  A^III.  to  tind  out  the  N.w.  ]»as- 
Bacfo.  After  this  expefhtion,  which  w;us  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful,  he  attain  entered  tlie  Spanish  service, 
and  in  l')2«)  he  be;j;an  a  voyaire  which  resulted  in  his 
rea^ihiriL,'  the  river  La  Plata,  where  he  discovered  St. 
Salvador,  and  erected  a  fort  there.  He  continued  in 
the  8er\'ice  of  Spain  for  some  years  lonL,^T,  ])ut  at 
leng^th  returned  to  EnLrland  towanls  the  latter  end  of 
the  rei^rn  of  Henry  Yiil.  At  the  beLrinninLj  of  the 
reiifn  of  Edward  VI.  ho  was  introduced  by  the  jiro- 
tector  Somerset  to  the  young  kin'.,',  who  settled  a 
pension  on  him  as  j:^and-pilot  of  Enjjflaud.  Erom 
this  time  he  was  consulted  on  all  questions  relatiii-.^'' 
to  trade  and  navii^^ation;  and  in  155'J,  being  e-ovenmr 
of  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  he  drew  up 
instructions,  and  procured  a  license  for  an  ex])editiou 
to  discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  liy  the  N. 
These  instructions,  which  are  inescrved  in  Hakluyts 
Collection  of  Voyages,  funn  a  very  honourable  j-reof 
of  his  sagacity  and  [)enetratiou.  He  was  also  gover- 
nor of  the  Russian  company,  and  was  very  active  in 
their  affairs.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
year  lo.''»7,  at  a  very  advanced  a,'e,  leaNini:  behind 
him  a  high  character  both  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a 
man  of  great  j^^eneral  aljilities.  He  was  the  tlrst  who 
noticed  the  variations  of  the  com]»ass ;  and  Ixsides 
the  ordinances  to  l»o  found  in  H.akhiyt,  he  published 
a  l:i.rge  map  of  the  world,  as  also  a  work  under  the 
title  of  Navii;aziono  nelle  }>arti  Se|)tentrionali,  ]>cr 
S<ba.stiano  Cabota  (folio,  Venice,  I'l'^^V).  Seea  ^Memoir 
of  liis  Life,  jiublished  at  London  (ls;{L  8vo). 

CARKA,  a  towTi  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  '2'J  miles  s.sj;.  <*f  Cordova,  in  a  \  alley  al- 
most environed  by  mountains.  It  has  wide,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  clean  and  paved  streets:  a  larje, 
irreifular,  but  imj»osingdooking  square,  with  four 
Hinaller  ones;  two  lar-^'e  and  handsome  parish  churches 
containing  hue  monuments  and  pictures,  and  mniier- 
f»us  conventual  churches;  a  richly  endowed  cullcLre  ; 
Latin,  nonnal,  and  many  other  schools;  an  ho>i>it;il, 
jK>or-house,  and  or]>han  asylum,  united  in  a  Dominican 
convent;  a  tii<:itre,  town  and  court  houses,  ])rison. 
and  on  the  west,  overlooking  all,  an  ancient  castle  and 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Sessa,  within  wh«i-e  ruined 
walls  is  an  extensive  couetery.  ^Manufactures — 
linen  fal»rics,  sr»ap,  hats,  cloth,  earthenware,  hardware, 
lime,  and  gyj»sum.  There  are  also  brandy  distilleries. 
dycworks,  tanneries,  stone  and  marble  worlds,  and 
oil-mills.  Trade-  iron,  timber,  manufa^-turcd  goods, 
rice,  j>aj)er,  silk,  and  potatoes.  An  annual  fair  is  lield 
for  cattle,  grain,  merchandise,  &.C.     l*op.  ll,r»7«I. 

CAliCJ^,  Cahool,  Kaiul,  kc,  capital  of  th«'  king- 
dom of  Afghanistan  (Ion.  6'.)'  10'  i;.;  lat.  3r  liO'  N.),  is 
a  very  aneirnt  city  situated  in  a  spacious  and  well- 
watered  plain,  incloHcd  on  three  sides  by  a  semicircular 
range  of  hill.^,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  fortification. 
The  Bala  His.sar,  or  lT]>yter  Fort,  contains  the  ])alace 
and  other  puldT<:  buildings.  The  vicinity  is  famous 
In  tlie  East  for  HoweTs  and  fruits.  Cabul  is  a  great 
mart  for  horses  from  Tartary,  which  are  brought  for 
exportation  Ut  Hindustan.  A  treacherous  massacre 
took  place  here  iii  lb  Li  of  3600  British  KoldierSj  and 


12.000  camp  f"Il  v.ver^.  During  the  Af^dian  war 
Cabul  ^vas  twice  tak-n  by  the  iiritish,  in  Is-'VJ  and 
in  1>4'2.  On  the  «l'.;i:h  of  ]><-st  Mohammed  in  IS'-J 
civil  war  br'»ke  <>ut  in  Af^diauistan,  and  Cabul  was 
successively  in  possessirin  of  the  rival  chiefs  Shere  Ali 
and  Afzul  Khan;  the  former  recovered  Cabul  in 
l'^*)S.  On  the  occasion  of  a  subsei[uent  war  with 
the  Lritish  in  1^7'.'.  (.'abul  was  twice  taken  by  our 
troops,  viz.,  on  the  li'th  Sei)t.  and  23rd  Dec,  and 
had  been  pillaj-ed  by  insurgent  forces  who  occupied 
it  between  those  dates.      I!^timated  pop.  0'»,"0i.). 

CACAO,  or  C«»coA,  the  name  of  several  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Byttneriaceaj  (which  sect,  form- 
ing the  ;:enus  Theobroma.  the  seeds  of  which  furnish 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  natives  of  the  \\'est  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  chi<'f  is  the  T.  cacao,  which, 
Ktth  in  si/e  and  sliape.  soniewhat  resembles  a  young 
chen-y-tree,  but  separates  near  the  ground  into  four 
or  five  stems.  Tlie  leaves  are  ab<.nt  4  inches  in 
leiiuth,  smooth  but  not  glossy,  aiiil  of  a  dvdl  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  salfron-i'«»loured,  and  very 
beautiful.  The  fruit  r»f  the  cacao-tree  somewhat  re- 
semldes  a  cucumber  in  shajie.  but  is  furrowed  iiee|)er 
on  the  sides.  Its  colour  while  growing  is  green;  but 
as  it  ri[>ens  tins  changes  t(»  a  tine  bluish-red,  alnio-t 
j'urple,  with  pink  \eins;  or,  in  .some  of  the  varieti'S, 
to  a  delicate  yellow  or  lemon  colour.  Each  (»f  the 
])0«.ls  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels, 
which  in  shajte  are  not  much  unlike  almonds,  and 
con.sist  of  a  white  and  sweet  pulpy  sul'stance,  en- 
veloped in  a  ]>archm<'nt-like  shell,  'i'hese  are  the 
cacao  or  chocolate  nuts.  Cacao  is  cultivated  in  tlie 
Antilles,  in  Mexic'>,  Ouatoniala,  (luiana,  A'enezuela, 
and  also  in  Africa  and  A.sia.  The  wild  cacao-trees 
yield  onlv  one  cioi>  e\erv  vear.  betA\"een  Eel'ruarv 
and  Mav;  tlie  cultivated  trees  viehl  a  second  crop  in 
Augiist  and  Sej'tendx'r.  The  plantations  are  usually 
in  marshy  situations.  As  soon  as  the  fniit  is  ripe  it 
is  gathered  and  cut  into  slices,  and  the  nuts,  which 
are  at  tliis  time  in  a  pul]y  state,  are  taken  out,  and 
laid  in  skins,  or  on  leaves  to  Ite  dried.  Tliev  have 
now  a  sweetish  aeid  t  iste,  and  may  be  eaten  like 
any  other  fruit.  When  ]»erfeetly  dry  thev  are  init 
into  bath's,  each  containing  about  1  cut.,  and,  thus 
packed,  are  exptuted  to  forei_ni  countries.  I^re- 
yiouslv  to  beini'  formed  into  chocolate  these  nuts  are 
generally  toasted  or  parclied  <»ver  the  fire  in  an  iron 
vessel,  after  which  ])rocess  their  thin  external  cover- 
ing is  ea-ily  separated.  The  kernel  is  then  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  subsetpieutly  ground  on  a  suxtoth, 
M"arni  stone.  Sugai-,  and  \arious  kinds  of  .spices,  such 
as  vanilla,  cinnamon,  clo\es,  hmg  ]iej>per,  almonds, 
and  other  sul)stanc<;s,  are  fre(jueiitlv  added;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  water,  tlie  mIioIc  is  formed  int<)  a 
pa^te.  This  is  ])ut  whilst  hot  into  titi  moulds,  where 
in  a  short  time  it  congeal.^;  and  in  this  .slate  it  is  the 
cliocolatt*  of  the  shops.  A'ery  of  ton  the  ch«>colate  .sold 
in  this  country  is  adulterat-  d  with  flour,  .starch,  and 
other  matters.  The  purest  form  in  which  cacao  is 
sohl  is  ^\'hat  is  called  i'oraa  ii/'f'S,  which  are  the  seeds 
or  beans  divesteil  of  their  husks  and  l>roken  liv  ]»res- 
surc.  The  common  cocoa  of  the  shops,  which  is  more 
generally  used  than  chocolate  in  this  country,  is  sel- 
dom pure.  I\y  the  nati\es  of  Soutli  America  the 
caeao  l)eans  are  used  for  t'ood.  A  wliite  oily  matter, 
al>out  the  consistence  of  suet,  is  also  obtained  l>v 
bruising  them  and  boiliu.;-  the  I'ulj).  'i'he  (»il  is  by 
this  means  liquetie<l  and  rises  te»  the  surface,  where  it 
is  left  to  col  and  congeal,  that  it  may  the  more  easily 
1)0  8'i>arate<l.  This,  which  is  called  butter  (>f  cacao^ 
is  Avithout  smell,  and  when  fresh  has  a  very  ndld 
taste.  Its  jirineipal  use  is  .as  an  iicTedieiit  in  j)oma- 
tums.  From  the  nuts,  when  sli-htlv  roasted,  an  oil 
Ls  sometimes  ol)tained  by  pressure,  which  is  occasion- 
ally used  iu  medicuic. 
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CACERES  (ancient)  Cdatra  Cacilia),  a  town, 
BpAin,  EstremAdan^  capital  of  a  province  of  same 
name,  24  miles  w.  by  v.  of  Truxillo,  with  13,466  in- 
habitants. It  oondsti  of  en  old  and  a  new  town,  the 
former  crowning  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  Burrounded  by 
a  strong  wail  flMiked  with  towen,  and  the  latter 
built  round  it  on  the  lower  slopes.  The  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  steep.  Atn/>ng  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  are 
four  churehes,  a  town-house,  a  Jesuits*  college,  an 
Episcopal  palace,  an  old  castle,  and  the  largest  bull- 
ring in  Spain.  The  manufactures  include  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  soap,  hats,  leather,  &c.,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  bacon,  and  merino 
wool.    Pop.  of  province,  231,398. 

CACERES  NUEVA,  a  town  of  the  PhiUppinee, 
in  the  island  of  Luzon,  capital  of  the  South  Camarines, 
stands  on  the  Naga,  is  regularly  built,  containing 
among  its  other  buildings  a  handsome  governor's 
house  and  a  bishop's  palace.    Pop.  12,000. 

CACHALOT.    See  Spebm-whalv. 

CACHAO,  KjkOHO,  KwHO,  or  Bao-kino,  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonquin,  on  the  river  Songkai, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  an  open, 
straggling  town,  with  wide  streets,  the  houses  of  mud 
or  wood,  thatched  with  straw.  It  was  formerly  the 
lesidenoe  of  the  king,  and  the  British  and  Danes  had 
factories  thero.  Gold,  beautiful  silks,  snd  the  finest 
lacquered  ware  are  exported.    Pop.  about  100,000. 

CACHET,  Lkttbes  dk,  secret  warrants,  by  means 
of  iriiich,  under  the  former  kings  of  France  and  their 
ministers,  any  pemn  could  be  imprisoned  or  banished 
to  a  certain  place  without  any  reason  given.  All 
despatches  from  the  royal  state  chancery  wero  issued 
either  openly,  as  UUrts  patetUetf  or  sealed,  as  leUre$ 
eposes,  or  dc  cachet.  The  first  were  always  written 
upon  parchment,  signed  by  the  king,  countersigned 
by  a  minister  of  state,  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
state,  and  not  folded  up.  In  this  shape  all  edicts, 
ordinances,  charters,  privileges,  &c.,  were  iisued,  but 
all  had  to  be  registered  by  mo  parliament  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  referred.  The  representations  of 
the  parliament  often  prevented  these  Uttrt9  patenUi 
from  being  canied  into  effect.  The  othen,  the  leUrcM 
clo$e9f  wero  only  written  on  paper,  some  in  the  name 
of  the  king  (who  spoke  in  the  first  person,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  fonnula  'Sur  ce  je  piie  Dieu,  qu'il 
vons  ait  dans  sa  aainte  et  divine  garde,'  and  si^ed 
with  his  name),  some  by  commission  from  the  king. 
In  the  latter  case  they  began  with  the  words  *I^ 
par  le  roi :  il  est  ordonn^  2^'  and  were  signed  by  a 
minister.  They  were  then  closed  and  sealed  with 
the  small  royal  seal,  so  that  the  contents  could  not 
be  seen.  The  Uttru  cIohm  were  used  for  many  pur- 
poses besides  that  of  arreste.  All  the  orders  sent  to 
officers  and  private  individuals  were  ivued  in  tins 
f onn.  Warrants  also  were  often  issued  in  this  form, 
because  the  courts,  and  particularly  the  police,  could 
not  have  acted  without  such  authority  in  urgent  esses. 
To  the  Heutenant-ffhUrxd  of  the  poUoe  of  Paris  a 
number  of  them  were  always  given  to  fill  out  the 
Uanks  as  occasion  might  require.  Without  them  he 
would  not  have  been  authorized  to  arrest  suspected 
peiions.  Frequently  the  arrest  by  leUre  de  cachet 
was  a  favour  on  the  part  of  the  long,  as  it  withdrew 
the  accused  from  the  severer  punishment  to  which  he 
would  have  been  liable  upon  a  trial  before  the  courts. 
These  letters  were  detestable  instruments  of  arbi- 
trary power,  hostile  to  every  principle  of  right. 

CACHOEIRA,  the  name  of  several  place^  Brazil, 
the  most  Important  of  which  is  in  the  province,  end 
62  miles  s.w.  of  Bahia.  It  stands  on  the  Paraguassu, 
whidi  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts  and  hM  often 
injured  it  by  inundations,  and  is  the  entrep6t  for 
the  traffic  of  a  large  extent  of  surrounding  country. 


The  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  tobacco.  Pop.  of 
district,  15,000. 

CACIQUE,  in  some  parte  of  America  the  title  of 
the  native  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards. 

CACONGrO,  or  Matj.hmba,  a  district  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Africa,  tributary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Loango, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  The  surface  ii  generally  flat^ 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  interior  gradually  becomes 
elevated,  and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  healthy.  The 
chief  town  iB  Kinguele. 

CACOPHONY,  a  fault  of  style,  which  consiste  in 
a  haish  and  disagreeable  sound,  produced  by  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  letters  or  syllables, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  verse  or  period. 
Thus  the  Roman  was  shocked  with  the 

O  tartvinatcan  natam,  mo  oonsule,  Romam; 

and  a  French  ear  offended  with  Voltaire  for  the  ex- 
pression glof^sk  sa  main.    In  our  own  language  Pope 

says, 

And  otiiheeaxthe  open  roweli  tire. 

CACTUS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
remarkable  for  the  singular  appearance  they  present, 
beinff  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  leaves,  the  place 
of  which  is  supplied  by  fleshy  succulent  stems.  The 
latter  are  of  a  very  grotesque  shape,  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  armed  with  spines  in  bundles,  with  which,  in 
many  species,  bristies  are  intermixed.  The  habitat 
of  the  cactus  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  New 
World,  and  more  especially  to  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  snd  South  Ajnerica,  but  the  beauty  of  ito 
flowers,  which  present  the  finest  gradations  of  colours, 
from  pure  white  to  rich  scarlet  and  purple,  has  led 
to  ito  being  extensively  coltivated  in  greenhouses 
in  Europe.  The  Mdocaettu  commimt*,  called  also 
melon-thiBtie,  or  Turk's-cap  cactus,  is  distinguished 
by  a  cylindrical  cap  or  crown  on  the  top  of  the 
stem  from  which  the  flowers  are  produced.  CereuM 
anUis,  the  old  man  cactus,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
attains  a  height  of  upwards  of  20  feet,  and  de- 
rives ito  name  from  the  mass  of  wiry  gray  'hair  by 
which  the  spines  on  ito  stem  are  surrounded.  Cercu$ 
grandifioruSf  the  night-flowering  cactus,  and  Ckrtm 
ccertdeicentf  are  about  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
order  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
OpurUia  BranliennSt  a  native  of  Brazil,  belongs  to  a 
group  of  cacti  to  which  the  name  of  prickly  pear  has 
been  given  from  the  shape  of  ito  fruit  and  the  strong, 
sharp  spines  with  which  it  is  armed.  The  codhinMl 
insect  cactus  {Opuntia  cochiniUifera)^  is  that  on 
which  the  insect  feeds  that  produces  the  celebrated 
scarlet  dye.  Echinocactui  vitnaga  grows  to  a  large 
size,  and  derives  ito  name  from  vimaga^  the  Spamsh 
for  toothpiekf  from  the  use  made  of  ito  spines  by  the 
Mexicans.  Other  members  of  the  cactus  family  are 
Echinocactui  oxygonut,  a  native  of  South  Brazil; 
Cereut  Pcruvianvs;  JSchinocactus  myriottigmOf  a 
native  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  species  in  being  unprovided  with  spines; 
Echinoeactua  Stainttii;  Echinocaetui  hdophonUf  with 
shining  yeUow  flowers ;  and  Cereui  hexagonuM,  a  very 
tall  species,  a  native  of  Surinam. 

CADALSO,  JoBd,  a  man  of  veiy  respectoble 
standing  among  the  lator  writers  of  Spain,  was  bom 
at  Cadiz  in  1741,  educated  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  England,  France,  Portugal,  Grer- 
many,  and  Italy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  Spanish  army,  in  whiok  he  remained  till  his 
death,  attentive  to  lus  military  duties  though  de« 
voted  to  literature.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  at 
the  sieffe  of  Gibraltar  in  1783.  A  collection  of  hii 
works  In  three  vols,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1818« 
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CADA  ISIOSTO-CADIZ. 


eiititied  Ccll-'ion  Jc  Obras  en  Prot^a  y  en  Versa  cle 

('AI>A  MOS rO,  or  Ca  da  Mosto,  Alois  da,  an 
early  nruicrator,  wa-si  born  at  Vtiiice  about  1432.  hi 
14. "-5  lie  dt^j'arted  from  Lagus,  sailed  into  the  river 
t:?ene;jal,  which  had  been  discovered  live  years  l)ef(>re, 
proceedfd  yet  farther  along  the  c<ta.st,  and  visited 
Prince  Daniel,  whose  states  extended  from  the  Seue- 
^■a\  to  Cape  A't-rd.  After  tradincf  in  slaves  and  jrold 
lie  steered  for  Cape  Verd,  where  he  joined  two  other 
discovery  ships,  and  visited,  in  rompauy  with  them, 
the  moutlis  of  the  (lambia,  the  riches  of  which  had 
I'cen  creatly  ext<>ll.  d.  In  Hoij  Ca<la  Mosto,  in 
company  with  two  other  shijis,  made  a  second  voyni^e 
t'»  the  Gambia,  On  the  way  thither  the}*  discovered 
the  Cape  \'erd  Islands.  The  three  ships  continued 
their  course  as  far  as  the  river  Ca,samansa  and  the 
liio  (irande,  and  returned  to  Portui^^al.  Cada  Mosto 
remained  there  till  14t)3.  The  descTiption  of  his 
travels,  II  Libro  de  la  prima  NaviL,oazione  per 
I'CJceano  alle  Terre  de'  Negri  dell  a  Bassa  Ktiojtia,  cU 
Luigi  Cada  Mosto  (Vicenza,  15t>7,  and  Milan,  1510), 
the  «.>ldest  of  the  voya.,'os  of  the  moderns,  is  a  master- 
}»iece.  The  arrangement  is  admirable,  the  narrative 
interesting::,  the  descriptions  clear  and  accurate,  lie 
died  in  1  Itj  \. 

CADASTRAL  SURVEY  (French,  OHlashr),  a 
territorial  survey  in  which  objects  are  represented  in 
their  relative  jxjsitions  and  magnitudes.  A  cadas- 
tral survey  differs  from  a  topogra{)hicai  in  not  mag- 
nifying the  principal  ol>jects.  It  requires conseijuently 
to  be  made  on  a  largt-r  scale  than  the  topographical 
survey,  so  as  to  a  Imit  of  a  proportionally  accurate 
rejux'sentation  of  towns,  houses,  roads,  rivers,  &c. 
The  scale  on  which  the  maj)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  being  pre])ared,  x^'t^u  of  tlie  linear  measure  of  the 
surface  surveyed,  is  an  example  of  the  scale  of  a 
cad.t-itral  survev.  Tliis  scale  nearly  corresi)onds 
witli  2.')  inches  to  the  mile.     See  OI'.dnanck  Sruvi-'-V. 

CADE,  John  (better  known  a,'^  Jarl-  Cfvb:)^  a  man 
of  U>\v  birth,  who  had  l)een  obliged  to  Hee  into  France 
for  his  crimes.  Observing  the  discontents  of  the 
peojde  on  his  return  to  England  (14;")0),  in  the  rtign 
of  Henry  VI.,  he  took  the  name  of  John  Mortimer, 
publisheil  complaints  against  the  abuses  of  goveni- 
iiient,  and  so<m  f(»und  himself  at  the  head  of  •J<',o()U 
men,  common  j>eoplc  of  Kent.  Having  defeated  a 
force  sent  against  him  he  advanced  to  Lonrlon,  which 
opened  its  gates ;  but  the  riotous  disposition  of  his 
f(»llowers  alarmed  the  citizens.  They  drove  out  and 
defeate<l  the  rebels,  who  soon  disf)ersed,  and  Cade 
was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of  Kent. 

(.'ADEXCE  is  a  close  in  music  i)r<»duced  by  the 
resolution  of  a  dissonant  Ujion  a  consonant  harmony. 
The  perfect  cadence  is  one  in  which  the  harmony  is 
resohed  upon  the  tonic  or  key-note,  and  the  musical 
Hense  of  the  passage  tenninated.  'J'here  are  also  irreg- 
ular, imperfect,  or  internipted  cadences;  such  ;w  the 
resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  (or  fifth)  U|)on 
that  of  the  mediant  (or  third)  of  the  scale.  The  ])lag;il 
cailence  is  the  movement  of  the  8ub-dominant  upon 
the  tonic.  Cadence,  or  more  c<»mnionly  cadenza,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  extempore  embellishment 
which  a  performer  may  introduce  at  the  close  of  a 
jtassage. 

CADER  IDRTS,  a  mountain  of  Wahs,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  chain  running  north-easterly.  There 
are  here  several  tsmall  lakes,  abounding  in  hsh.  'J'he 
height  of  the  UKmnt^tin  is  'JOl  I  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    It  is  .">  miles  s.  of  1  )olgelly,  Merionetli.-^hire, 

CADET  (French),  1.  A  younger  bn.ther.  li.  In 
the  French  service,  a  cadet  was  a  g<  ntlcman  who 
Bcrved  in  the  ranks  without  i)ay,  for  the  puq»ose  of 
leaniing  tho  art  of  war.  o.  It  is  now  applied  in 
Britain  and  the  North  American   United  States,  to 


the  j^upils  of  a  military  academy,  and  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  othcers  in  the  navy.  The  cadets  enter  the 
navy  al>jut  twelve  or  fourteen,  are  placed  in  trammg 
8hi])s,  and  put  under  tuition  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession. 

CADET  DE  VAUX,  Antoine  Alexis,  a  chem- 
ist, member  of  the  French  College  de  Pharmacie,  and 
of  many  learned  German  societies,  l>om  in  Paris, 
1743,  was  at  first  an  a]^Kjthecary,  but  for  many  yeara 
devt)ted  himself  to  agriculture.  He  wrote  on  the 
etfect  which  the  destruction  of  mountain  forests  h.'ts 
in  diminishing  the  copiousness  of  the  springs  in  the 
valleys,  the  improvement  of  vineyards,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  foreign  j>lants,  and  the  providing  of  subv;ti- 
tutes  for  the  nsual  articles  of  food  in  times  of  scari-ity. 
He  AVJis  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  Journal 
d'Economie  nirale  et  d»>niestique,  and  of  the  Coui-a 
complet  d'Agriculture  prati<|ue.     He  died  in  ISi::^. 

CADET-OASSICOURT,  Loris  Claude,  elder 
brother  of  the  j)receding,  till(;d  several  imi»<)rtint 
offices,  such  as  aj>othecary  to  the  Hotel  des  Inv.alide««. 
inspector  of  French  hos])itals  in  (iermany,  and 
chemical  director  to  the  Sevres  Porcelain  Works. 
He  published  a  variety  of  researches  in  pure  and 
applied  chemistry,  but  is  best  known  by  tlie  fuming 
licpior  still  called  by  his  n.ame,  and  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  elaborate  research  by  Bunsen.  He  was 
born  in  1731,  and  died  in  17'J'J. 

CADI,  or  Kat  >i,  in  Arabic,  a  judge  or  jurist.  Among 
the  Turks  cadi  signifies  an  inferior  judge,  in  distinction 
from  the  molla,  or  supi-rior  judge.  They  belong  to 
the  higher  pne.stho<jd,  as  the  Turks  derive  their  law 
from  their  pro])lict, 

CADIZ  (anciently  O'tdrs),  a  seaport,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Sj»ain.  is  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  tongue  of  land  jtrojecting  from  the 
island  of  liCon,  off  tlie  s.w.  coast  of  Andalusia.  The 
narrowness  of  the  land  communicatiiui  prevents  its 
caj)ture  by  a  military  force  while  the  garrison  is 
ma^ster  of  the  sea.  It  is  walled,  with  trenches  and 
bastions  on  the  land  side,  the  hoiises  are  high,  and 
tlie  streets  nan-ow.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
great  h(>sintal,  the  cust  im-house,  the  consistory,  the 
old  cathedral,  the  new  cathetlral  and  tlie  other 
churches,  the  convents,  and  the  lighthouse  of  St. 
Seli.'Lstian.  From  the  harlxtur  the  town  has  a  fine 
apjtearance.  '^J'he  bay  of  (.'adiz  is  a  very  line  one. 
It  is  a  large  basin  inclosed  l)y  the  mainland  on  one 
side,  and  the  jm^jecting  tongue  of  land  on  the 
other.  It  is  from  lo  to  12  le;igues  in  circumference, 
with  good  anchorage,  and  ]jrotecte<l  l>v  the  ueii,dil)«jMr- 
ing  hills.  It  has  four  forts,  two  of  which  fitrm  the 
defence  of  the  grand  arsenal,  Tia  Caracca,  in  which 
are  three  Ixa.sins  and  twelve  docks.  Cadiz  haa  long 
been  the  princi]>al  Spanish  naval  station.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  Sitanish  American  trade,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  w;ivS  very  extensive  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  tlui  c<»lonies.  An  im|>ortant  branch  of 
in<histry  in  the  vicinity  is  the  j»reparation  of  salt: 
the  pits  beh>ng  to  the  government,  and  sup})ly  manv 
of  the  fishermen  of  different  countries  of  Europe. 
The  manufactures  of  Cadiz  are  of  comparatively  little 
im]»<^)rtance,  Imt  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
its  commerce  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  j>orts  in 
S]»ain.  Its  imj»orts  consist  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  and 
colonial  ])rodnce;  its  exjjorts  of  wines,  fruits,  oils,  and 
other  products  of  Sjtain.  The  town  of  Santa  Maria, 
o]»]t«tsite  Cadiz,  is  the  ]>rincij>al  de]>ot  of  the  wines 
of  Xeres.  Notwithstanding  the  political  agitations 
of  recent  years,  the  commerce  <»f  ( 'adiz  has  continue«l 
j>r(t>perous,  Th(!  numl)er  of  ships  entered  in  18.^1 
was  37()«>  of  Ui:;.^,*"):)^  tons,  of  which  1^7  ">1  of  722,765 
tons  were  native.  Cadiz  was  founded  by  the  Phoni- 
cians  al)out  lloo  n.c.,  and  subsequently  l«elom:eil  in 
succession  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.     It 


CADMIUM-CAEN. 


WM  tftken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  and  from  its 
bay  ViUeneuve  sailed  previous  to  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar in  1805.  In  1809  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
central  junta,  and  afterwards  of  the  cortes.  It  sus- 
tained a  long  blockade  from  the  French  (1810-12), 
which  was  not  raised  till  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manciL  In  1823  the  French  entered  it  after  a  short 
•dege.  An  insuzrection  occurred  in  Cadiz  in  1868, 
and  the  town  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  in  Dec., 
but  the  siege  was  raised  in  the  following  January. 
The  construction  of  raUways  and  the  rising  prosperity 
of  Spain  have  increased  the  commerce  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  in  1877,  65,028. 

Cadmium,  a  scarce  metal  found  in  some  of  the 
ores  of  zinc,  and  disoovered  by  Stromeyer  in  1817. 
It  resembles  tin  in  colour  and  lustre,  but  is  a  little 
haxder.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable;  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8*6  to  8'69;  and  fuses  a  little  below 
a  red  heat  In  its  chemical  character  it  resembles 
zinc.  It  nowhere  occurs  native ;  and  the  only  ore  of 
cadmium  is  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  or  Greenockite, 
found  in  Benfrewshire,  and  also  near  Bowling,  which, 
when  prepared  artificially,  is  the  pigment  called 
cadmium  yellow.  The  iodide  of  cadmium,  owing 
to  its  stability,  its  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
other  properties,  is  used  in  photography. 

CADMUS,  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of  Agenor 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  With  his  brothers  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  seek  for  his  sister  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Zeus,  and  he  was  not  to 
return  without  her.  After  several  adventures  Cad- 
mus inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  command- 
ed him  to  desist  from  further  search,  to  intrust 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  a  heifer,  and  where  she 
should  stop  to  built  a  dty.  He  accordingly  went  to 
BoBotia^  where  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the  cow  to 
Athena.  But  his  companions,  in  attempting  to  fetch 
water  from  the  fountain  of  Ares  for  the  purpose  of 
the  sacrifice,  were  slain  by  the  dragon  that  guarded 
it.  Cadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and,  at  the  command 
of  Athena^  sowed  its  teeth  in  the  earth;  armed 
men  immediately  sprang  up,  whom  he  called  Sporti 
(the  sowed),  but  who  perished  in  a  contest  with  each 
other,  excepting  only  five.  With  the  remainder  he 
built  the  dty  of  Cadmea  or  Thebes  (see  Thebes). 
Zeus  then  married  him  to  Harmonia,  and  all  the 
gvxls  were  present  at  his  nuptials.  He  became  by 
this  marriage  the  father  of  Antinoe,  Ino,  Semele, 
Agave,  and  Polydorus.  After  ruling  for  a  time  the 
city  which  he  hsd  built,  and  the  state  which  he  had 
founded,  he  proceeded,  at  the  command  of  Bacchus, 
with  Harmonia  to  the  Enchele,  conquered  their 
enemies,  the  Dlyrians,  became  their  king,  and  begat 
another  son,  lUyrius.  Zeus  finally  changed  him 
and  Harmonia  into  serpents,  or,  as  some  say,  into 
lions,  and  transported  them  to  Elysixmi.  Tradition 
states  that  Cadmus  came  to  Boeotia  from  Phenida^ 
1550  B.C.,  conquered  the  inhabitants  who  opposed 
him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  founded  the 
above-mentioned  dty.  To  promote  the  improvement 
of  his  new  subjects  he  taught  them  the  Phenidan 
alphabet,  the  emplovment  of  music  at  the  festivals  of 
the  gods,  besides  the  use  of  copper,  &c. — ^Another 
Cadmus,  of  Miletus,  a  son  of  Pandlon,  was  regarded 
among  the  Greeks  as  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose. 
He  lived  about  600  yean  before  Christ. 

CADORE,  or  PnvB  Di  Cadobb,  a  town,  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  22  miles  K.ir.E.  of  the 
town  of  Belluno,  on  the  Fiave,  derives  its  diief  interest 
from  being  the  XLative  place  of  Titian,  who  was  bom 
heroin  1477. 

CADUCEUS,  a  wand  of  laurol  or  olive,  with  two 
little  wings  on  the  upper  end,  about  which  two  ser- 
pents aro  twisted  llieir  heads  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  their  crests  not  bristled,  served  for  a  sym- 


bol of  peace.  It  was  borne  by  the  ancient  heralds, 
whose  persons  were  then  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
fable  tells  us  that  Apollo  gave  this  staflf  to  Mercury 
in  consideration  of  his  resigning  to  him  the  honour  of 
inventing  the  lyro.  As  Mercury  entered  Armi^ff^ 
with  this  wand  in  his  hand  he  saw  two  serpents 
fighting  together ;  he  threw  the  staff  between  Uiem, 
and  they  immediately  wound  themselves  around  it 
in  friendly  union.  The  serpents  which  adorn  this 
staff  were,  according  to  Bdttiger,  originally  emblems 
of  the  knots  with  which  the  oldest  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  secured  their  chests  and  goods. 
The  Caducous  is  Mercury's  peculiar  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. With  this  he  conducted  the  shades  to  the 
lower  world,  and  from  it  received  the  name  of  Cadu- 
cifer ;  yet  we  find  it  on  andent  coins  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus,  Heroules,  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Anubis. 
Among  the  moderns  it  serves  prindpally  as  an 
emblem  of  commerce. 

C^DMON.    See  Anglo-Saxons — Literature. 

CJEXIUS  MONS,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cselius  Yibenna^  an  Etruscan,  to  whom  it  was 
assigned.  The  palace  of  Tullus  Hostilius  was  on 
this  mount.  It  is  at  present  covered  with  ruins, 
which  serve  to  exdte  the  curiosity  and  baffle  the 
ingenuity  of  antiquaries. 

CAEN,  a  large  and  well-built  town  of  France,  the 
andent  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  Calvados^  125  miles  n.w. 
of  Paris,  and  about  9  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ome,  which  is  hero  navigable.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  dties  of  the  w.  of  France.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  domestic  trade,  the  market  of 
a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  carries  on  exten- 
sive manufactures.  Its  institutions,  literary,  chari- 
table, and  scientific,  are  numerous,  and  very  well 
orgaxiized.  It  possesses  a  superior  academy,  a  ooUege, 
a  large  and  valuable  public  library,  an  academy  of 
drawing,  arohitecture,  and  sculpture,  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  and  many  other  useful  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions. Its  library  contains  60,000  yolimies  and 
some  valuable  paintings  of  old  masters.  The  natural 
history  museum  has  a  good  collection  of  the  fossils  of 
Normandy.  The  hospital  of  the  Abbaye-aux-dames  is 
one  of  the  best  r^ulated  in  France.  The  noble  hos- 
pital of  the  Bon-Sauveur  is  divided  into  thef  asylum 
for  the  insane,  the  dispensary  for  thesick  and  wounded, 
the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  and  a  free 
school  for  120  destitute  girls.  The  whole  is  adminis- 
tered by  125  charitable  females  (iceurs  hoipUalitru), 
The  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  dean,  the  houses 
built  of  white  freestone.  The  public  walks  are 
beautiful,  and  there  are  four  squares,  the  prindpal  of 
which,  the  Place  Royal,  has  a  statue  of  Lous  XIV. 
One  of  the  finest  churches  in  Caen  is  that  of  St.  Pierre, 
whose  tower,  terminated  by  a  spire,  is  exceedingly 
elegant,  and,  as  well  as  part  of  the  nave  and  the  three 
porches,  was  built  in  1308.  The  great  porch  was 
finished  in  1884.  The  whole  work  is  regarded 
as  ohe  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  France.  The  Abl»ye-aux-hommes,  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  lies  buried  in  it^  is  now 
used  as  a  college.  The  dty  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  the  fortifications  are  now  in  ruins.  Henry  YL 
of  England  founded  a  university  here  in  1431,  Caen 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  EngUsh,  of  whom 
it  is  still  a  favourite  retreat,  from  1417  to  1448. 
Admiral  de  Coligni  ci^tured  it  for  the  Protestants  in 
1562,  and  in  1815  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians. 
Caen  has  several  ship-building  yards,  which  turn  out 
yessels  of  from  400  to  500  tons,  which  are  esteemed 
as  of  superior  construction.  Its  manufactures  are 
considerable^  embradng   linen   and  ootton    goods, 
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rlannel'^,  strrr.v  iMti,  porcelain,  earthenware,  <>ils,  aiul 
mmiuLoiiH  laiiior  articU.'S.  'J'he  town  b;us  been  Iohlt 
celel»nito(l  for  the  manufacture  of  An;,aira  an<l  woollen 
^lo\e.s.  Jnjifieiise  numbers  of  AnL:ora  rabluts  are 
reared  and  jilucked  anruially  for  their  fur,  which  i.s 
us('(l  in  tills  nianuf;u.'ture.  An  excellent  freestone 
called  Ca'ii-stono  i-i  expoitcd  to  KnLrhind.  There  are 
six  annual  fairn,  ]SIalherl>e,  Laplace,  and  A'aurpielin 
wt  re   born  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  in 

C'A  lOK  J.1-^()X,  a  Hniall  town  in  ^ronniouthsliire, 
1^>')  niiNs  from  Jiristol,  vn  the  I'^k,  in  which  the  tide 
rises  :;u  feet.  (,S.'f  Liuis'i<»L  Cjianm-.l.)  It  was  the 
site  of  tile  J.iia  ^'h/rmn,  the  chief  IJonian  station  in 
the  country  of  the  Silures,  'J'he  ruins  of  baths, 
tenij'h's,  and  a  thcati"e  were  to  I'e  seen  liere  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  JJonian  coins,  statues,  and 
sepuh-hral  in«;nunients  are  yet  found.  There  are  also 
tlie  w.sti-^'es  of  .'ui  anij>hitheatre,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants call  Kin'i  Arthnr  X  litmid  Tnhh',  from  a  tradition 
that    he    instituted    tin*    round    table  in  this   jtJace. 

<  "aerleon  wa8  at  one  time  the  metropolii^  of  ^^*ales. 
IV.p.  ]:^ii(;. 

(•AEKMAKTUIOXSHIUE.     S.  e  Carmaiituen- 

.SHIKi:. 

(AKRXAPVOX.     S.e  CAKNAKVny. 

CAKKNAKVO.XSHlKi:.    Seet'Ai:.N-\uvoNsifiRK. 

( MOSALI'IXIK.E,  a  sululivisir.n  <'f  the  natural 
order  of  plants  Le;4"undnos:e,  containing'  (several 
;^^enera.  The  botanical  chara(;teristics  of  the sub-oidcr 
arc:  calyx  in  live  divisions,  joined  toL;(ther  at  different 
point-,  or  «>ften  cleft  to  the  Itase,  with  preiloration 
imbricated  or  valvular;  jietals  e'|ual  or  fewer  in 
nimd)er;  stamens  often  not  symm«ti'ioal  to  the  other 
j>arts  uf  thi;  tl<nv».'r,  or  \ory  irrei,Mdar,  sometim-s  \cry 
numeious,  somvtimes  jiartly  abortive,  rarelv  regular; 
Very  oft<n  free,  or  lightly  joined  toLfether  at  the  ba^^e 
i>\\\\  \  o\  ;iries  raised  on  a  free  KU]»]»ort,  or  joined  in 
part  to  the  calyx,  and  Itecoming  le.,nime.s,  which  .some- 
tiri'  ■>  i:i»ii*;iin  only  one  sini,de  or  tjouble  o\ule,  and  of 
which  the  poriearp  may  liave  ;i  tieshy  c<»nsistenre  ; 
seeds  without  j>erisj>erm;  embryo  often  .-^trai^dit:  stalk 
arborescLiit  or  fruticose,  sometimes  creepini;'.  lea\  es 
simple,  or  njoro  fienueiitly  comjiound  ;  in  the  latter 
case  freiiuently  bi)»innate.  The  typical  trenus  is 
(.'a-sali'itda,  to  which  belonij^  the  l>razil-wood,  .sapan- 
wood.  Nicarnnia-wood,  kc.  The  ( 'asalpinieie  inchide 
a!-o  anion  .-^  their  numlu;r  senna,  the  carol.».  tamarind, 
aloi  >-\\ood,  loLrw^M.d,  vVe.     (S'-e  those  articles.) 

(MiSAII  Was  the  name  of  a  jiatrician  family  of  the 
Julian  U'-ii-^,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Julus,  the  son 
of  .l-aieas,  Tlie  hrst  rneml»er  of  the  faniily  wiio 
occurs  in  history  Avith  the  surname  of  Casar  ^\:us 
Sextus  .fulius  ( 'a's.ir.  pra  tor,  B.C.  '1^)^.  Ca  sar  was 
th«-  family  nam'/  of  tho  first  five  lloman  emjicrors. 
V\"\i\\  Nero  the  imj>erial  family  became  extinct  (a.d. 
♦'•>),  and  (.'a  >,ar  bec;une  njcrelv  a  title  of  ilit,'-nitv. 
'J'he  emperor,  who  Ixjre  the  title  of  An.rustus,  a]>- 
pointfii  liis  successor,  with  the  title  of  ( "a'sar.  On 
medals  and  monuments  we  find  tiie  title  C'asar  pre- 
ct'liii.,'  the  name  <»f  the  emjHjror,  a-s  '  Itni».  (*a  sar 
N'rva  1'iajanus  Auirnstus,'  and  followini;  that  of  the 
desi^Miated    su<-cessor,    as    '  Marc.    Aurel.    Antonin. 

<  'a  sar."  Jn  the  lowt.-r  Greek  Kmjiire,  a  new  di^^^nity  of 
Seba.stocrator  was  conferred,  and  that  of  L'asar  l>e- 
came  the  third  rank  in  the  «tate. 

C/KSAU,  ('Airs  Jii.n  .s,  a  ^^N'at  Poman  Lreneral, 
Ft atesman,  and  historian,  was  l»orn  July  lo  \l^it/ih'- 
iif /'.■<),  ij.c.  lUd.  He  wa.s  the  son  of  the  prator  (.'aius 
.Tubus  Casar,  and  of  Aurelia.  a  dau;,''hter  of  Aurelius 
Cotta.  From  his  earliest  bovluxxl  he  di.scovered  ex- 
tra')rdinarv  talent"*,  lie  had  a  penetratinjj:  intellect, 
a  remarkably  stront;  memory,  and  a  lively  imagina- 
tion; was  indet'ati;,Mble  in  business,  and  aide,  as  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  to  rea<l,  write,  hear,  and  dictate  at 


th'^  same  time,  from  four  to  .s<'ven  different  letters. 
When  the  party  of  Marius,  who  \va.s  the  mule  of 
Casar  by  marriau:e  with  his  aunt  Julia,  L,'aincd  the 
ascendency  in  liome,  I'inna,  the  friend  of  Marin <, 
^^ave  his  dau;4hter  Cornelia  in  mairiai;e  to  (.,';esar,  w  itb 
the  view  thereby  to  est:d>li.>h  his  own  pc»wer  more 
tirndy.  Casar,  who  w;is  already  marrii.-d.  divorced 
his  wife  Co.ssutia  to  marry  (.'ornolia.  which  provok*  J 
the  an^xT  of  .Sulla,  who  ordered  him  to  j»ut  away 
Cornelia.  iV>m]»ey  and  .M.  Piso  were  also  ord-n  d  to 
jnit  away  their  \vivt;s.  and  til'eyed,  but  Caesar  re.-i^t'  d 
and  was  proscribed,  and  ol)h\'rd  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Sabine  territory,  beini,'  deprive<l  of  his  wife,  his  fur- 
tune,  and  the  pri«.'sthood  whii^h  he  had  held  from  the 
a;,'e  of  thirteen.  His  friends  obtained  his  jtardon 
with  dilliculty,  the  dictator  obser\im;  that  'in  th.it 
boy  there  wert.'  many  ]\Iariuses.'  (.'a:>ar  now  wiili- 
drew  fr(»m  Jh»me,  an<l  went  tt)  Asia,  sei-\ing  his  tii.-t 
f;'nipai'4^n  undor  M.  iSIinucius  Thermus,  the  jini  tor  in 
Asia,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
iket  w  hich  was  to  bloekade  ]\litvl<'ne.  In  the  ».\«.e n- 
tion  of  tlii.-^  tni-t  Ca  >  ir  distin-guished  himself  hijidy. 
altliou-h  but  twenty-two  years  ohl.  On  the  d«  ath  of 
Sulla  Ca-.-^ar  r<.'turni,*d  to  Pome,  di<tiiiuuislit-d  lii!M>tlf 
as  .an  orat<>r  in  his  aceiisations  .a-ainst  I'olabella  and 
otlur  causes  ^^hich  he  jirostMaitrd,  and  u-e<l  evtav 
nu-atis  to  incivase  his  jxipularity.  lie  aftcrw.uds 
vi.->it'(l  Phoil.'s.  and  j'laced  him->!f  undirth<'  in-tiui> 
tion  of  A])ollonius,  to  lit  him>i-lf  for  .'^peakiii'^  at  tiie 
bar.  On  tin.'  way  he  m;l<  taken  l>y  j'irate<.  and  com- 
Jm  ll<d  to]iay  lift\  talents  b»r  his  r».lea-se.  To  revmue 
himst-lf,  he  fitted  out  soiuc  vessels  at  Miletus,  over- 
took the  piratt.s,  made  the  ;^nr;iter  nmnlter  of  th<  ni 
]iri.-onor>,  .and  h.id  them  ci  ucilie<l  b- lore  1 'eiuauiiis, 
lie  now  rotnrnrd  to  Pom-',  « utered  into  allian.-c  w  it  li 
J*om[iey.  and  berame  military  tiibnne.  <iu.e>tor,  and 
a-dih-.  At  the  same  tina.-  he  had  tli»'  addn  -s  to  win 
the  fav<tur  of  the  ])eople  by  all  ability,  by  spicnilicl 
ent'Ttainmeiits,  and  j'ublie  show.s;  and,  lrustln_'"  to 
his  po])ularity,  he  ventured  to  erect  a.:ain  tlie  statiu  s 
and  tro[»liies  <if  Marius,  who  was  hated  by  th.>  N'-nate 
and  the  patricians.  He  was  acinised  «»f  taking  part 
in  the  consjiii-acies  of  Catiline,  but  no  sub.-tantial 
j>roof  h;i.s  be-en  -iveii  in  suj'port  of  the  accusation, 
which  was  unlik(;lv,  as  Ca^ar  had  ea-irr  mean-  <.f 
acipurin.;  ]ioWer.  He  di  fended  the  con^jiiia.tor^,  who 
were  arr<>.ted,  and  Cato  stroii'^dv  opi.o-ed  him,  so 
that  he  w;is  obli;^^ed  to«piit  th<-  r^  .-tnim,  and  e\eri  liis 
lif">.'  was  endangered.  Jn  the  year  l;.  c.  (i"J  Casar 
was  ]>i-a'tor.  He  ha<l  already,  i;.<".  <>:;,  Inen  cho-.n 
jionlitex  maxinms.  (Ju  th«'  e\]'iry  of  his  ]»rator>iiip 
he  obtained  the  government  of  I'mtlpr  Spain,  i  1  is 
p>rofuse  I'XjH'iiditure  in  cuuiting  |io))ularitv  had  in- 
volved him  deeply  in  d-  bt.  His  cacditors  lefusingto 
h.t  him  depart,  Cia-sns  became  his  security  for  the 
enormous  .<um  of  .SoO  talents.  It  was  on  his  jouiaiev 
to  Sj>ain  that  he  exjnessed,  (»n  se.  ing  a  miseral'le 
village,  the  well-known  sent'inent.  that  *  he  wouhl 
lather  be  first  th'  re  than  seeond  at  lloine.'  JnSj'ain 
he  made  se\cral  con<|Ue-tn,  an<l  returned  in  Jjonie 
with  money  enough  to  pay  off  his  debts. 

He  now  ende.iNoured  to  rec.iucih'  J^onipey  and 
Crassus,  wdiose  enmity  by  throw  in_'  the  iiilauuce  of 
the  hitter  into  the  ari-toei:itic  paity  would  have  in- 
terfenal  wiih  the  ambitions  designs  which  (  'a^sar  and 
I'omjtey  had  formed,  lb-  succ«eded  in  his  de.>ijn, 
and  all  threo  agreod  to  <li\  ide  the  soxeroigu  j.ov.er 
between  them.  This  was  the  hrst  triumvirate  in 
poman  history  ^b.c.  «'>").  Ca  sar  then  became  consul 
with  M,  (/.dpurnius  JUbulus,  coiihrmed  the  measures 
of  Pomp'-y,  and  j»rocured  the  ]>a>sijig  of  a  hiw  in 
opjxisition  to  the  senate  and  his  colleaLTue  t()  di-tii- 
Inite  certain  lands  among  the  poor  citizens.  'J  ids 
brought  him  into  the  hiuhe.st  favour  with  the  peojle. 
^Vith  l*umpey  he  formed  a  still  more  intiniate  con- 
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nectiou  by  giving  hxm  hU  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
and  gained  the  favour  of  the  equestrian  order  by  re- 
mitting  a  third  part  of  their  taxes.  In  vain  did  the 
heads  oi  the  aristooratio  party,  Cioero  and  Gato,  raise 
their  voices  against  the  triumvirate;  they  only  drew 
upon  themselves  their  vengeance.  When  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  ezp&ed,  Geesar  obtained  the 
government  of  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the  oommand 
of  four  legions.  After  his  marriage  with  the  aocom- 
plisbed  Calpumi%  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  new 
consuls,  G^umius  Piso,  he  repaired  to  Gaul,  com- 
pelled the  Helvetii,  who  had  invaded  that  province, 
to  retreat  to  their  native  country,  subdued  Axiovis- 
tus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  Gennan  tribe  had  attempted 
to  settle  in  the  country  of  the  Mdvdt  and  conquered 
the  Belg».  In  nine  yean  he  reduced  all  Gaul, 
cTQesed  the  Rhine  twice  (b.c.  55  and  53),  and  twice 
passed  over  to  Britain,  defeated  the  gallant  natives 
of  this  island  in  several  battles,  and  compelled  tiiem 
to  give  him  hostages.  The  senate  had  continued  his 
government  in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  years, 
while  Pompey  was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain, 
and  Graasus  that  of  Syria,  Egyut,  and  Macedonia 
for  five  years  alsa  But  the  deatn  of  Grassus  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  dissolved  the  trium- 
virate; and  the  death  of  Julia,  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  cooled  the  friendship  between 
Gssar  and  Pompey. 

Meanwhile  the  power  and  authority  of  Pompey 
were  constantly  increasing.  Gsesar,  too,  strove  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  his  own  party  in  the  capital 
by  enormous  bribes.  He  made  Gaul  a  Boman  pro- 
vince, and  governed  the  conquered  lands  with  policy 
and  Idndnees.  Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  promoted 
Gaesar^s  enemies  to  uie  consulship,  and  persuaded  the 
senate  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  Gesar  was  to  leave 
his  army  and  resign  his  government  of  the  province. 
He  declared  himaeU  ready  to  obey  if  Pompey  would 
do  the  same.  Hereupon  the  senate  ordered  that 
Gaesar  should  resign  his  offices  and  command  within 
a  certain  time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Republia  Upon  this  Gsesar  urged  his  soldiers  to 
defend  the  honour  of  their  leader,  passed  the  Bubioon 
(49  B.a),  and  made  himself  master  of  Italy  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  destitute  of  troops  to 
meet  him,  had  left  the  dty  with  the  consuls,  sena- 
tors, and  magistrates.  Geesar  then  levied  an  army 
with  the  treasures  of  the  state,  and  hastened  into 
Spain,  which  he  reduced  to  submission  without 
coming  to  a  pitched  battle  with  Pompey's  generals. 
He  next  conquered  Massilia  (now  Marseilles),  and 
xetomed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  dictator 
by  the  pnetor,  M.  iSSmilius  Lepidus.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year  by 
the  people. 

In  the  meanwhile  Pompey  had  collected  an  army  in 
the  East,  and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epirus  with  five 
legions  by  land.  But  when  the  vessds  which  were 
intended  to  transport  the  rest  of  his  troops  had  been 
captured  by  Pommy's  fleet,  Gesar  proposed  an 
accommodation,  which,  however,  was  refused.  Mean- 
while Gnsar  received  the  expected  re-enforcements, 
and  challenged  his  antagonist  to  battle.  Pompey 
declined  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  at  last,  being 
surrounded  in  his  camp,  was  forced  to  take  a  decisive 
step  in  order  to  faceak  through  the  enemy's  line. 
This  measure  was  successful,  and  Gasar  retreated  to 
Pharsalia,  where,  in  a  bloody  but  decisive  engage- 
ment (48  ILC),  he  gained  the  victory.  Pompey  fied 
to  Asia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  to  raise  a  new  army. 
As  his  party  was  only  weakened,  but  not  destroyed, 
Gnsar  hastened  after  him,  passed  over  the  Helles- 
pont, where  Gassius  surrendered  to  him  with  his 
Beet^  and  then  went  to  Egypt.    Here  he  received 


inteUigenoe  of  the  murder  of  Pompey.  He  shed 
tears  at  the  tragical  end  of  his  rival,  gave  his  body 
an  honourable  burial,  and  loaded  his  followers  with 
favours,  by  which  many  of  them  wero  won  to  em- 
brace his  cause.  Being  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
he  made  use  of  the  time  to  compose  the  differences 
between  Ptolemy  and  Gleopatra.  In  Rome  the  sen- 
ate and  the  p^q^e  strove  eagerly  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  victor.  They  appointed  him  consul  for  five 
yean,  dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people 
for  life.  Phamaoes,  king  of  Pontus,  a  son  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great,  having  attempted  to  recover  the 
territories  of  his  father  in  Asia,  Giesar  marohed 
against  him,  pardoned  King  Deiotarus,  an  adherent 
of  Pompey,  on  his  way,  and  finished  the  war  so 
speedily,  that  he  announced  his  success  to  his  friends 
in  the  famous  words,  VerU,  vidi^  vici» 

Returning  to  Bome  he  granted  an  anmesty  to  all 
the  foUowen  of  Pompey,  and  gained  by  his  clemency 
the  universal  love  of  the  people.  When  his  dictator- 
ship had  expired  he  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  con- 
sul again,  and  without  changing  the  ancient  forms  of 
government,  ruled  with  almost  unlimited  power.  In 
Africa^  however,  the  friends  of  the  Republic  had  ga- 
thered under  the  standard  of  Gato  and  other  generals. 
GflBsar  passed  over  with  an  army,  and  fought  several 
battles  with  various  success,  till  Uie  victory  at  Thap- 
sus  over  Sdpio  Metellus  decided  the  contest  in  his 
favour.  Gato,  who  was  in  Utica,  stabbed  himself, 
and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Gseaar 
then  made  Mauritania  and  Numidia  Boman  pro- 
vinces, and  gave  orden  for  the  rebuilding  of  Garthage 
and  Gorinth.    This  was  accomplished  in  a  year. 

In  Bome  he  was  received  with  the  most  striking 
marks  of  honour.  The  term  of  his  dictatorship  was 
prolonged  to  ten  yean,  the  office  of  censor  conferred 
on  him  alone;  his  person  was  declared  inviolable, 
and  his  statue  placed  beside  that  of  Jupiter  in  the 
capitoL  In  a  speech  to  the  people  on  this  occasion  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  use  his  power  for  the  good 
of  the  state ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions 
which  some  still  entertained,  by  the  pardon  of  Mar- 
cellus,  one  of  his  most  open  ana  bitter  enemies.  He 
soon  after  celebrated  the  four  triumphs  which  had 
been  decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Phamaces,  and 
Juba,  and  which  were  among  the  most  magnificent 
ever  witnessed  in  Bome.  He  now  passed  many  use- 
ful laws,  and  invited  the  learned  men  of  foroign 
countries  to  Bome.  Amongst  other  things  he  under- 
took the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  During  these 
peaceful  occupations  the  sons  of  Pompey  had  collect- 
ed new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that  Giesar  took  the  field 
in  person  against  them.  Gorduba  was  capturod  after 
a  most  obstinate  resistance;  and,  soon  after,  the 
parties  came  to  a  general  engagement  at  Munda.  A 
fortunate  accident  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of 
Gesar,  after  victory  had  been  for  a  whole  day  doubt* 
ful.  In  seven  months  Spain  was  conquered,  and 
Gssar  entered  Bome  in  triumph.  He  was  now  mads 
perpetual  dictator,  and  received  the  title  of  imperaUyr^ 
with  full  powen  of  soveroignty. 

He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  his  enemies. 
W  clemency,  and  to  heap  honoun  upon  his  friends. 
The  number  of  senaton  he  increased  from  300  tc 
900.  But  this  degradation  of  the  senate  offended 
the  Romans,  and  their  displeasure  was  increased  by 
the  arrogance  with  whidi  he  conducted  himself 
towards  that  order.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  rostrum,  m  his  chair  of  gold,  Mark 
Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it, 
however,  and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause 
from  the  people.  The  next  morning  his  statues  wero 
decked  with  diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
who  had  them  taken  off,  and  imprisoned  the  pemns 
who  had  done  the  act,  were  deposed  from  their  office 
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hv  r;r?ar.  Tin's  wa3  the  occasion  of  an  animositv, 
which  ended  iu  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Cains  Cas.-^ius 
woH  tlie  prime  mover.  Casar,  having  no  suspicion 
of  the  danirer  wliich  tlireatened  him,  was  forminof 
now  projccta.  lit;  resolved  to  8u1.>due  the  Parthians, 
and  then  to  conquer  all  Scvthia,  from  tlie  Caucasus 
to  Germany  and  GauL  Cresar's  friends  pave  out 
that  acconling  to  tlie  Sihyllinc  books  the  Paithiana 
could  be  conquered  only  by  a  k'lri'^,  and  therefore 
pn>['(K<cd  that  Caesar  slundd  retain  tlie  title  of  dirtator 
with  rc■;,^•l^d  to  Italy,  but  should  1)6  f^aluted  with  that 
of  kin<i  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  pur- 
jfose  a  meeting  of  tho  i^enate  was  ap})ointed  f<)r  the 
l.lth  of  March,  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  on  by  the 
roiis])iiators  for  the  execution  of  the  ]»lot.  The  con- 
ypiratoi"^  had  conc.rtod  that  Metellus  Cimbor  should 
entreat  a  j»ardon  for  his  l)rothor,  and  if  (Voar  slioidd 
refuse  he  w;us  to  tear  the  mantle  from  Lis  shouhlers, 
which  was  to  l;)e  the  sij^iial  for  their  rusliiuL,'  upon 
him  with  their  d;i;,'^,'eT*s.  All  was  done  as  thcv  had 
]'lanned.  Casca's  da.r.fer  lirst  pierced  him  in  the 
neck.  Scarcely  liad  (';csar  turned,  and  uttered  the 
words,  'Accurst'd  Casca,  what  doest  thou?'  when  the 
conspirat'Ms  rushed  u|>on  him  from  all  sides.  He 
dcfeiifjed  liiniself,  iiowever,  undauntedly.  But  when 
he  descried  J>rutus  amonc^  the  consj>Lratoni,  he  ex- 
claimed,'And  thou,  too,  J>rutus:'  covercil  his  face 
with  his  mantle,  and  fell,  pierced  with  twenty-three 
wounds,  at  the  f«'ot  of  Pomi^ey's  statue.  Thus  died 
'the  foremojst  man  in  all  the  world,'  n.t\  44,  on  the  ITith 
of  March,  in  the  iifty-sixth  year  of  his  aLj;-e.  ()f  his 
writin'.;'^,  we  still  ] possess  the  history  of  his  wars  with 
th<- Gauls  and  with  Pompey,  writt<;nin  a  simple,  noble 
8t\Ie.  It  has  been  frequently  edited  and  puV)lished. 
Amon'4  the  best  modern  e<litions  are  those  of  Ober- 
lin  iLeip/.iLT,  \>.^h»)  an<l  rsij>}n,'r«]ey  (Lt;i}>ziir,  L^47). 
'J'here  are  also  numerous  translations  in  various  lan- 

G.l^SAPIi.A,  the  ancient  name  of  many  citie^i. — 
1.  G.h>;AP.F.v  PuiLii'Pi,  or,  more  correctly,  Ca-sarea 
Panea>*,or  I'anium  I'aneas,  rebuilt  by  Philip,  tetrarch 

of  (Jalilee,  son  of  Herod  the  Great. *J.  C.tSARKA 

SrUAToMs,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  ^leditcrranean,  about 
r>.')  miles  N.w.  from  Jerusalem.  Herod  the  Great 
erdarired  it,  and  it  became  the  metropolis  of  J^alcstine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  llouian  pr(>consul.  (.losejihus. 
Arch.  XV.  ;«,  tj.)  It  is  the  j>laee  where  Herod  Ag^ripjia 
was  smitten  Ijv  the  ani'el  (Acts  xii.  20-*2'3),  where 
GorneliuH  the  centurion  resided  (x.^,  and  St.  Paid 
wa,s  imprisoned  two  years  (xxiii.-xxv.)  It  was  a 
]»lace  of  some  inq^ortance  durino;  the  Crusades  avS  a 
fortihed  se:i|)»»rt.     It  is  now  a  scene  f»f  ruin  and  of 

utter  d' eolation, 3.    I'lie  caj^ital  of  Cap]»adocia, 

originally  called  Maimit,  and  now  Kni.^'irii/i.  It 
w;is  once  .supposed  t«i  contain  4(M),riO()  iidiabitants. 
liUcas  (*Jd  Voyage,  xviii.)  says  that  all  the  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  are  perforated  with  grottoes, 
which  serve<l  as  summer  residences,  and  that  tln;re 
are  'iO(),ouo  little  pyrannds  in  the  vicinity.  It  ha,s 
now  al»out  IJ'»,OUO  inhal.titants,  and  considerable  tra<le 
in  cotton. 

C.'I:SATII:AN  operation,  a  surrrical  opera- 
tion, which  consists  in  delivering  a  child  l»y  means  of 
an  incision  made  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  womb.  'J'here  are  three  cases  in  which  this  may 
\**j  necessary:  first,  when  the  child  is  alive  and  the 
nutther  deiul,  either  in  lalM.ur  or  in  the  last  two 
months  of  pregn.'incy;  second,  when  the  child  is  <]ead, 
I'Ut  cannot  be  4leliv<'rcd  in  the  usual  way  on  account 
of  the  deformity  of  the  mother  or  the  dis]»roportionate 
ni/.e  of  the  child;  and  third,  when  both  mother  .-iml 
child  are  living,  but  deliviry  cannot  take  place  from 
the  same  causes  as  in  the  s«'Cond  case.  In  many 
instances  both  mother  and  child  have  survived  this 
critical  operation ;  and  cases  are  known  in  which  it 


has  been  successfully  performed  by  the  mother  her- 
self. The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  but 
lu'obably  it  is  derivetl  from  Julius  Cn^sar,  who  Pliny 
tells  us  was  brought  into  the  world  in  this  manner. 
The  operation  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been 
known  from  ancient  times. 

CAESIUM.  This  eh'ment  was  discovered  in  lb'<^>0 
by  Kunsen  and  Kirchhotf  in  the  course  of  their  spec- 
troscopic examinaticm  of  the  residue  of  eva[iorat^-<l 
I>itrklieim  water.  Since  then  it  has  Vyeen  found  in 
many  mineral  watei-s,  in  the  a.sh  of  toltacco,  beet-rm^t, 
and  other  j)lants,  and  in  various  minerals;  it  is  there- 
fore widely  distributenl,  but  it  occurs  nowhere  in 
large  quantity,  e\ce[)t  in  the  rare  mineral  pollux 
(wiiich  see).  In  every  res])ect  it  closely  resemi'les 
]>otas:-ium  aiid  rubidium  (wliich  see),  so  closely  indeed 
that  it  is  only  by  minute  differences  of  pn>j>eriies  that 
these  l)odies  can  l);;dl.>tiuguislied  and  isolated.  Ga  sinni 
can  be  j»r»q)arcd  fiom  its  chloride  by  a  gahanic  ciir- 
rent,  or  by  distilling  the  carbonate  with  charcoal.  ;us 
in  the  case  of  j)otassium.  Jts  most  marked  ch.aiae- 
teristic,  that  by  which  it  was  fn-st  discovered,  is  tlie 
position  c)f  two  l)right  blue  lines  in  its  sp<.*<  tnuu,  as- 
sociated with  certain  rn'e''ii  and  yellow  Imes. 

(M^STCS,  the  boxing-glove  of  the  Grecian  and 
lb»man  pugilists.  The  original  Greek  ca^stus  waji 
merely  a  raw  hide,  fastened  to  the  liand,  and  reaeh- 
ing  to  the  wrists,  intended  for  defence.  It  was  after- 
wards enlarged  so  as  to  reach  to  the  elbow,  and  lo.ided 
with  metal  to  increase  the  weii^dit  of  the  Idow.  The 
C(mibat  witli  the  ca:stus  wa.s  not  more  dangerous  than 
a  common  IhiLrlish  boxing-match,  '^rheocritus  (Ids  11. 
xxii.)  has  described  one  of  these  combats. 

(.'.ESCIIA,  in  Latin  \eise  the  separation  of  tV.e 
last  .syllai)le  of  any  woiil  from  those  which  ]ireced»-d 
it,  and  the  carrving  it  f(»rward  into  amtther  foot.  It 
always  rendei^  the  syllabU-  on  which  it  falls  long,  and 
is  accom}>anied  by  a  slight  pause,  hence  called  the 
cdiS'tral  /H'ni^c,  as  in  the  foll<.>wing  line: — 

11  le  la'(t,<  iiivefofi.  iii<'I''j  fiil,'u-'<  liyaciiitlio. 

In  English  jjoetry  it  is  e([uivalent  to  a  pause.  See 
Vkksk. 

( ' AF,  a  mount.ain,  which,  according  to  the  INFoham- 
medans,  environs  the  whole  earth,  which  is  thus  set 
witinn  it  like  a  fin^'er  in  a  ring.  Its  foundation  is 
the  stone  Sakhral.  one  grain  of  whicli  enables  it^s 
possessor  to  work  miracles.  The  ngitation  of  this 
stone,  which  is  an  emerald,  whose  re  flection  gives  the 
sky  its  tints,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  The  Dives, 
or  giants,  and  the  I'eris,  or  fairies  of  the  Mr>ham- 
medans,  dwell  in  it. 

(/AFFA  (or  K.\ffa\  Sii;att  or.  See  VENiK.VT.t^, 
or  Ij;NiKAi,r;. 

CAFFEINE  or  Tiifink,  an  alkalojrl  existing  to 
the  extent  of  from  0"S  to  'V<'>  per  ceiit.  in  cotVee  and 
from  al>out  *2  to  4  per  cent,  in  tea,  first  jirepared  l>y 
Punge  in  1.^*20.     The  identitv  of  the  substances  ob- 
tained from  coffee  anvl  tea  was  ( h'inonstrated  by  Mulder 
and  Jobst.  Subse<iuently  it  was  obtained  by  Lh.  Sten- 
house  from  I'araguav  tea,  and  by  other  chemists  from 
other  vegetables.     It  is  prepart;d  from  the  aqueous 
extract  of  raw  coffee  beans  or  of  tea  by  precipitating 
the   infusion   with    b.a>ie  lea<l    acetate,   neutralizing 
^nth  lead  oxide,  filtering,  and  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen    gas    through    the    clear    solution.      After 
removal   of  the   sulphide   of  lead   by   filtration,   the 
fluid   is    concentrated,   and    tlie    inquire   crystals   of 
caffeine   wliich    d'])osit   are    purified    by    recrystab 
lization.     (Jther    methods    al.M>    have   been   devised. 
Pure  caffeine  has  the  conq>osition  ( '^  H,  ^  N4  O.^,  and 
forms    white    silky    neetlles,    or    short    transparent 
])ri:sms,  which  are  gritty  and  bitter  in  the  mouth, 
dissolve  s])aringly  in  water,  and  still  more  sparingly 
in  alc»»lu.'l  and  ether.     A\  hen  heated  they  lose  water 
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of  eryitalllzatioQ,  fuse  and  sublime.  Caffeine  com- 
bines with  adds,  and  forms  beautiful  doable  salts 
with  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  caffeine  was  the 
active  nutritious  part  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  it  is  now 
aaoertained  that  the  alkaloid  acts  rather  as  a  poison. 
When  administered  in  quantities  of  about  a  grain  to 
different  kinds  of  animals,  convulsions  ensued  sooner 
or  later,  aooompanied  by  disturbed  respiration,  which 
was  in  certain  cases  followed  by  death.  There  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  action,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  very  energetic  substance. 

CAFFRAKTA,  a  name  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
f mm  the  Arabs,  who  call  aU  the  African  continent, 
aoathward  from  Sofala  (their  most  southerly  settle* 
ment),  the  land  of  kafira  (infidels).  It  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  width  of  the  continent,  from  Gape 
Corrientes  on  the  e,  to  Cape  Negro  on  the  w.  As 
the  names  of  particular  states  and  people  became 
known,  the  extent  of  Caffraria  diminished ;  and  the 
term  is  now  applied  only  to  the  territory  on  the 
north-eastern  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony.  British 
Caffraria  is  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  dis- 
trict was  formerly  part  of  the  territory  of  Amakosa 
and  Amatemba  Caffres,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Sir 
B.  Durban  in  1835.  It  Mras  restored  to  the  Caffres 
in  the  following  year,  but  again  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  in  1847.  In  1860  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony,  and  in  1865  was  incorporated  with 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  pop.  at  the  time  of  incorpora- 
tion was  69,777.  The  chief  town  is  King  William's 
Town,  pop.  5000.  The  port  of  East  London  has  a 
pop.  of  2500. 

CAFFRES.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Africa 
there  is  a  race  distinguished  from  the  Negroes  by  a 
larger  facial  angle  (the  head  being  formed  like  that 
of  Europeans),  a  high  nose,  hair  frizzled,  but  less 
wooUy  than  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  a  brown  or  iron* 
gray  complexion,  differing  from  the  shining  black  of 
that  race.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  It  is  now  retained  by  geographical 
writers  to  denote  the  savage  tribes,  whose  physical 
characteristics  have  already  been  described,  extend- 
ing on  the  B.  side  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  Colony  to 
Belagoa  Bay.  They  are  divided  into  branches,  which 
take  their  name  from  the  founder  of  the  branch  with 
Ama  or  Aba^  signifying  people^  as  a  prefix.  In  1 780,  at 
the  time  when  the  Great  Fish  River  was  made  the 
boundary  between  the  Cape  Colony  (then  Dutch)  and 
the  Caffres,  there  were  four  great  branches  occupying 
tliia  region — the  Ami^Kmdomisi,  the  Amaponda  or 
Pondos,  the  Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  and  Uie  Ama- 
kosa or  AmaxosSb  The  last  mentioned  branch  was 
subdivided  into  two  smaller  ones,  the  Amagaleka,  in- 
habiting the  region  east  of  the  (xreat  Kei  river,  and 
the  Amararabe,  the  region  west  of  that  river.  The 
Amafengu  or  Fingoes  are  a  tribe  of  more  recent  for- 
mation, consisting  of  the  remnants  of  once  powerful 
tribes  that  were  dispersed  and  driven  southward  by 
Tshaka,  a  powerful  king  of  the  Zulos  or  Amazulu, 
another  Caffre  tribe  dwelling  north  of  Natal.  All 
these  tribes,  except  the  Pondos  and  Zulus,  are  now 
incorporated  with  the  Cape  Colony  (which  see). 
The  Zulus,  or  Amazuln,  originally  a  small  tribe 
settled  on  the  N.  of  the  Ttigela  River,  first  acquired 
political  importance  in  the  course  of  the  present 
oentory,  ana  now  extend  their  sway  as  far  N.  as 
the  Delagoa  Bay,  and  also  far  into  the  interior.  A 
large  number  of  them  now  dwell  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Natal,  where  they  are  becoming  civilized. 
Still  farther  north  than  the  Zulus  dwell  the  Swazi 
or  Amaswari  between  the  Transvaal  and  Delngoa 
Bay.  Each  of  these  branches  again  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  tribes.    The  Caffres  are  a 


handsome,  vigorous  race,  of  simple  habits,  their  prin- 
cipal food  behig  milk  in  the  form  of  curd.  They  use 
no  salt:  water  is  their  only  drink.  They  are  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tobacca  Their  dress  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  sheep.  Ivory  rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm, 
are  their  chief  ornaments.  The  women  have  their 
backs,  arms,  and  breasts  furrowed  by  tearing  up  the 
skin  with  a  sharp  instniment.  Both  sexes  paint  the 
whole  body  red.  Their  dwellings  are  low,  circular 
cabins,  constructed  by  the  women.  Plurality  of  wives 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  rare  that  they  have  more  than 
two.  Cattle  are  of  the  first  importance^  and  the 
chief  object  of  affection  to  a  Caffre.  They  obey  and 
follow  their  master  like  dogs,  llie  ground  is  culti- 
vated by  the  women.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  boys 
are  appointed  to  the  care  of  cattle,  and  exercised 
publicly  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  club.  The 
girls,  under  the  inspection  of  the  chiefs'  wives,  are 
taught  to  perform  the  work  of  the  hut  and  the  garden. 
The  Caffres  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  but  display 
great  activity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  when 
necessary.  Their  weapons  are  the  (magay  or  spear, 
the  shield,  and  the  club.  Previous  to  commencing 
hostilities  they  send  heralds  to  the  enemy.  They  are 
fond  of  the  chase,  pursuing  the  lion  and  the  elephant. 
Each  horde  has  a  hereditary  and  absolute  chief.  The 
continued  encroachments  of  the  British,  and  other 
accompanying  circumstances  tending  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  and  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  natives, 
have  repeatedly  tempted  them  to  engage  in  open  hos- 
tilities. Peace  was,  however,  maintained  with  all 
the  tribes  from  1853  to  1879,  when  a  war  with  the 
Zulus  north  of  Natal  broke  out,  in  which  the  Bri- 
tish, though  ultimately  successful,  sustained  a  severe 
disaster.     See  Zdldland. 

CAFTAN,  the  well-known  national  dress  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  form  of  a  night-gown,  and  generally 
white,  with  pale-yeUow  flowers.  It  is  made  of  woollen 
or  silk  stuffy  and  sometimes  lined  with  costly  fur.  Such 
caftans  are  presented  as  gifts  by  the  Turkish  court  tu 
the  Christian  ambassadors,  or  to  other  persons  on 
whom  a  particular  honour  is  to  be  conferred;  and 
ambassadors,  if  they  are  not  expressly  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  their  nation,  are  compelled  to 
wear  a  caftan  at  the  audiences  that  are  given  theuL 

CA6LIARI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  It  consists 
of  four  parts — 1,  the  castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  2, 
the  Marina;  8,  Estempache;  4,  the  Villa  Nuova.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy 
and  of  an  archbLshup,  and  the  seat  of  a  university  with 
800  students,  which  was  revived  and  remodelled  in 
1765.  Cagliari  possesses  a  royal  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture^  established  in  1805;  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  one  of  antiquities.  It  has 
some  manufactures,  and  is  the  chief  emporium  of  all 
the  Sardinian  trade.  Here  are  the  dockyards  and 
the  quarantine  ground.  Its  spacious  and  safe  har- 
bour is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  principal 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  partly  faced  with  marble. 
Cagliari  was  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  French 
in  1798.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia from  1798  to  1814.    Pop.  in  1881,  88,598. 

CAGLIARI,  Paul,  known  under  the  name  of 
Paul  Veronese,  a  painter  of  Verona,  bom  about  1528- 
82.  His  father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  wished  to  edu- 
cate his  son  for  the  same  profession,  but  the  young 
man  betrayed  a  greater  inclination  for  painting,  and 
was  therefore  placed  under  the  care  of  his  unde^ 
Antonio  Badile,  a  painter.  Under  this  able  instruc- 
tor Paul  made  considerable  progress;  but  as  the 
school  of  Verona  already  possessed  distinguished 
artists,  such  as  Forbicini,  Giolsino,  Liffozzi,  Brusas- 
orci,  and  Farinato,  he  obtained  at  fint  but  little  cele- 
brity.   He  went  to  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  and  after- 
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r.'il.n  in/,\^\x  <  '.\<:\ir  A*i.'\  <\i.ii]'.i.^'i\\.  v.  .i  ix.nj  in  17}-'».'tt 
I'.il'  fi/i-j.  Jli",  fu'/j'r  fji'-'l  \\hfr.  !'<•  v..-t-»  yriirj",  .Hiid 
In;  •.',;».-  f\  .< -.i*' '\  \>w  }ii-  i(i;.«<;r  rj;il  r'l  ;ti(»ii'<.  JI<;  ♦•n- 
t  M.'j  I;, •;<»!';■  r  '-f  X\  '•  j'r'.tl,'r-  *'f  M' r*  y.  v.litT*;  }i».* 
fo  j.'i'i  .'ifi  '(j'|-'»rt.'ifji*  V  t'»  r.iiit  i\  at'r  lji-«  1.al<iit-<  for 
iii''Ji':il  -'i'/j';.  I'V  V.  lii'lili'  .'tfl' r".  .U'l-i  fii-tiiiLTiii-li'il 
liiiii'-'  ,f.  ]^-t  1j';  -l.T.','  'I  rit  th'-  ♦^arrj"  tiint;  a  lt*  at 
I'.w;  of  'li--ij.:i'iorj,  an'!  \'.as  at  la-t  f-rnjH  11«  d  to 
h- jiarat"  fiorn  t}i<- or«i' r.  !(<;  i<  tuni<'l  to  I'a!<nrio, 
\'.  jj'  n-,  anion;'  otIi'T  tri';I;".  li'-  <l<r-«ivc<l  miHm;  <  r»(lii- 
\'i\\*  jx.i  -'-n-i  liv  }ii^  jiff  t<  n<l*  '1  skill  in  Jria;.^**  and  th** 
Jiii'Iin;'  of  }ji<l<i''n  tr'  a-uf-^.  He  al-o  slmu*  d  ljini--<lf 
adroit  in  ronnt<.rf''itin-_'  liandwritin;^',  and  atttnij't'  d 
to  i/'-t  j>o-s(  .-ion  of  a  ront'  -t»d  »*^tate  Itv  infaTis  rtf  a 
for/'  d  <l'K''Hn<.'nt,  hut  w.'w  (li-*<;ov»;r«.d  and  oltIi/t'(l  to 
ll''<;.  JI«j  now  dt,t'nnin»;»l  to  tro  to  Iconic,  and  in  liis 
j<»urii'V  tliron;;li  CalaKria  Ix-came  acqnaintod  with 
th<-  l»<;autifid  J>(»r<,nza  I'oliriani.  dau/lit*r  of  a  l><lt- 
inakcr.  SIhj  a[»[»<-ar<-d  U»  liiin  int*nr]»;d  l)y  for- 
turiL*  to  .'wsist  his  d(>i.rns.  lit;  fonncd  an  intimacy 
with  h<r,  an«l  noon  (-(.nijulh-d  lu-r  to  jt-isist  in  the 
a<-<-oni|i]i^litn<!Tit  of  lii.s  ]>ur|>os<;H  l)y  tho  loss  of  Ik.t 
virtiu".  'J'h<-y  now  hcj^an  their  travuls,  in  which  he 
a-'iiincd  tlie  cliarajter  of  a  man  of  rank,  tir^it  njt- 
jx-arinL^  under  the  name  of  tlie*  M<irnnln  Pdtt'iviiii^ 
and  hriallv  undeT  tliat  of  the  Count  (\if/f.i(iji(ro.  He 
travr-lled  tlirou-jh  many  coimtries  of  Knr(>|ie.  sto]>jH.Ml 
in  the  capital  cities,  and  l»y  hi.s  clieniical  mixtures, 
hy  lii<  trieks,  and  l>y  tlie  amours  of  his  huly,  i,Mined 
con>ideraMe  sums.  AVe  find  liim  in  Madrid,  LislM«n, 
J*aris,  liondon,  and  many  other  cities.  He  knew  liow 
to  cheat  witli  uTeat  ini^^-nuity,  and  was  always  for- 
tunate t  noutrh  U)  ]»reservc  liimself  1»y  an  early  fliLflit 
if  men's  eyes  ]»e;:an  to  he  oj>ened,  or  wakini;  justice 
threateneil  him  with  imprisonment.     The  dise4jvery 
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j-r*  at-  -t  aj.j.'-arar.c^;  <.f  i:-:ior.^ity,  and  the  f  eli-:!  that, 
a-  tl.-  dri'it  K'.}'}'"'!  'tfiis  i.ai:.e  h.  Lad  taken  ;i5  tLe 
r',-t'»r'T  of  K_">]'t;an  iii.i-"i.ry '.  lie  c  •L.d  r^;veal  the 
^'•t■r►:t-i  of  futurity,  u'aii-'-  i  Lim  n.rii.v  irit.n<U  a:.d  sup- 
j-'-rt'-r-.  (  \.L''ii'^tro  a/ain  travelled  thn-nj-h  Lun>pe, 
and  attra't-  d  LT-.at  att''::.ti'>n  in  Mittaii.  Stra.-^Lun:, 
I.vr.n-.  and  Taii-;.  AVLii'-  in  this  la-t  city  (17>,''  he 
had  tl.e  mi-fortune  to  l-e  in.!  lirat<d  in  the  seanda- 
lous  atf-dr  of  th*.-  n-  cklaee,  arid  was  1  .anished  the 
country  as  a  cuiiti'lant  of  Carilinal  lu-han.  He  ii<tw 
rt  ♦uni'd  to  J.ondf.n,  and  .-^cnt  rnany  ej'i^tles  to  liU 
foll(,wf'r.-i.  wli'-nin  he  bitterly  complaiiietl  of  the  in- 
jury lie  had  r*  eeive<l  in  France,  antl  painted  the 
I'r<-nch  cf.urt  in  the  l«laekt>t  cohairs.  From  London. 
V.  h'T'-  li'-  could  not  Ion/  remain,  he  went  to  Iku-el  and 
other  cities  in  tl);tt  quarter,  lUit  at  length,  listen- 
in/  to  thenjMated  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  other 
fri'iids.  he  retunietl  (IT'^l.M  to  IJonie.  H«:re  he  busied 
hiiri»lf  about  freeniasonry ;  Init  being  di.*-covered, 
.and  coiiniiitted  to  the  Castle  of  .St,  Ang^elo,  he  was 
condemned  by  a  decret^  of  the  j<ope  to  imprisonnjeiit 
for  life  ;i.s  a  fre.;ina>-on.  an  arch  heretic,  and  a  very 
diin/erous  foe  to  reliudon.  He  died  in  the  >uninier 
of  17t;*5  in  the  {'a.-tle  of  St.  Leo,  a  snjall  city  in  the 
States  of  the  (.'liureh.  See  ( 'arlyle':*  article  on  Ca- 
^jrlio-^tro  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

(L\(iN()JiT,  Antonio,  astnmomer,  member  of  the 
French  National  Institute,  and  president  of  the 
Italian  Aca<lemy  of  Sciences,  wa.s  born  at  Zante  in 
J7b>,  and  was  attached  in  his  vouth  to  the  Venetian 
embassy  at  Paris,  where,  after  the  year  177(L  he 
sliowed  more  love  for  astronomy  than  for  diplomacy. 
Having'  settled  in  A'erona  in  17S()  he  constructed  an 
ol>servatory  in  his  own  house,  by  his  observations  in 
whicli  he  enriched  tlu;  science  of  nstronomv  with 
many  discoveries.  After  the  <lestniction  of  his  ob- 
servatory by  the  French  (17l"S),  who,  however,  com- 
jten.-^ated  him  for  his  loss,  hi^  instiniments  were  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  observatory  of  Brt-ra  in  Milan,  and  he 
was  appointed  ]>rof»ssor  of  astronomy  in  the  military 
school  at  Mculena.  In  Ibl  4  he  went  back  to  Verona, 
and  died  tljc  re  in  L"^lt'».  His  best  work.s  are  Notizie 
Astronomiche  adat.  all'  I^socomune  (Modena,  1^*^(12, 
two  Vols.,  with  ])lates);  and  his  Tri/onometria  Piana 
e  Sferica  (second  edition,  Jiolo^'na,  1^U4,  with  plates), 
translated  int'>  French  by  Chompre  (second  e'Htion, 
Furis.  IbDl,  4toL 
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CAGOTS,  an  nnf ortanate  race  of  men,  living  in  the 
9.  of  France  near  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  mostly 
poor  beggars,  performing  the  meanest  offices,  confined 
to  the  ooaisest  food,  wandering  about  without  habita- 
tion, without  fire  in  the  depth  en  winter,  barely  covered 
with  dirty  rags,  sleeping  in  banis  and  hovels,  despised, 
insulted,  or  pitied,  in  former  b^cb  they  were  shut  out 
from  society  as  lepers,  cursed  as  heretics,  abhorred  as 
cannibals  and  pederasts;  their  feet  were  bored  with 
an  iron,  and  tiiey  were  forced  to  wear  a  piece  of  red 
doth  in  the  shi^M  of  a  duck's  foot  on  their  clothes  by 
way  of  distinction.  The  only  trade  they  were  allowed 
feo  follow  was  that  of  sawyers  or  carpenters.  Priests 
refused  to  hear  tiiem  confess,  they  nad  to  enter  the 
church  by  a  special  door,  and  had  a  special  comer  set 
apart  for  them  with  a  holy-water  vessel  for  them- 
selves. Opinions  are  much  divided  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  this  miserable  race,  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  cultivated  people.  Thev  have  been  oon- 
sidered  by  some  to  be  remains  of  the  Saracens  con- 
quered by  Charles  MarteL  The  most  plausible  con- 
jecture is  that  which  derives  them  from  the  Visigoths 
who  established  themselves  in  the  B.  of  France  and 
in  Spain  in  the  fifth  century.  The  origin  of  the  name 
haa  been  the  subject  of  equal  controversy.  Among 
numerous  derivations  is  that  from  cants  and  gothtu, 
'dogs  of  Goths.'  Until  the  revolution  the  Cagots 
were  not  liberated  from  legal  restrictions,  and  they 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  physical  degrada- 
tion due  to  a  long  proscription.  Some  remidns  of 
them  are  to  be  found  under  various  names  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France.  Similar  remains  of  pariah  races 
are  also  found  among  the  mountains  of  North  Spain. 
See  Michel,  Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la 
France  et  de  rEspagne  (two  vols.  Paris,  1847). 

CAHIR,  or  Cahkr,  an  inland  town,  Ireland, 
county  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  about  10  miles  w.  by 
K.  of  Clonmel.  It  is  well  built^  and  exceedingly 
neat  and  clean ;  its  general  appearance  beiuff  greatly 
improved  by  the  Suir,  here  a  clear  andtibeautiful 
stream  spanned  bv  a  fine  bridge.  The  public  build- 
ings are  all  handsome,  and  being  placed,  most  of 
them,  in  conspicuous  situations,  have  a  very  fine 
effect.  About  1  mile  from  the  town  is  a  barrack, 
capable  of  accommodating  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
which,  being  generally  occupied,  adds  much  to  the 
gaiety  and  bustle  of  ue  place.  The  old  picturesque 
castle  of  Cahir,  an  object  of  considerable  interest, 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock,  which  rises  over  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  A  considerable  trade  is  done 
here  in  com,  and  its  various  fairs  and  markets  are 
well  attended.  The  mansion  of  the  Glengall  family 
is  in  the  town,  its  beautiful  and  finely*wooded 
domains  embracing  both  sides  of  the  Suir.  Pop.  2469. 

CAH0R8  (anoEsnt  Cadurcum),  a  town  in  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot^  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  60  miles  K.  of  Toulouse. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  opposite  shore  by  three  bridges,  one 
of  ^diich  is  ancient.  Before  the  conauest  of  Gaul  by 
Csesar  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  under 
the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Divona,  it  was 
adorned  with  a  temple,  theatre,  and  forum.  Several 
Roman  roads  can  still  be  traced  in  its  vicinity. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a 
very  neat  but  ixregular  structure,  supposed  to  be 
partly  Roman;  an  episcopal  palace,  now  converted 
into  the  hdtel  de  prefecture;  an  ancient  charter- 
house; barracks;  and  a  lyceum  or  college.  Cahors 
had  formerly  a  university,  which  was  united  with 
that  of  Toulouse  in  1751.  It  was  founded  in  1322 
by  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  celebrated  jurist  Gui'as  was  a  professor,  and 
F^nelon  a  student  in  it.  To  the  latter  an  obelisk  has 
been  erected.    The  manufactures  are  insignificant; 


but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  red  wine 
of  the  district)  and  in  brandy.  Coal  Ib  worked  in 
the  vicinity.  Client  Marot,  the  poet,  was  bom 
here.  Cahors  was  given  up  to  the  jEnglish  by  the 
treaty  of  Br^tigny  in  1860.  It  revolted,  and  returned 
to  France  in  1428.    Pop.  13,061. 

CAIAPHAS,  a  Jew,  was  the  high-priest  at  the 
time  when  the  oracifixion  took  place.  Previously, 
when  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  had  spread  dismay 
among  the  Jewish  functionaries,  it  was  Caii^has 
who  suggested  the  expediency  of  putting  our  Saviour 
to  death,  and  when  he  was  arrested  in  Gethsemane 
he  was  carried  first  to  Annas,  and  then  to  Caiaphas, 
from  whom  he  was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authority.  Caiaphas  was  deposed  A.D.  35,  and 
Jonathan  appointed  in  his  stead. 

CAICOS,  CAYOS,  or  Ths  Keys,  one  of  the  island 
groups  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Bahamas,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  consisting  of 
six  islands  besides  some  uninhabited  rocks ;  between 
lat  21"  and  22"  N.  and  Ion.  71"  and  73**  w.  The 
largest,  called  the  Great  Key,  is  about  30  miles  long. 
They  are  wooded  and  tolerably  fertile,  and  at  one 
time  produced  cotton,  but  at  present  the  inhabitants 
are  few  in  number,  and  mostly  fishers  or  wreckers. 

CAILAS,  or  Cailasa,  a  very  lofty  ridge  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  On  its  eastern  side  is  a 
remarkable  peak,  called  the  Lingam  of  Siva  or  Ma- 
hadevOf  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  his  votaries. 
It  is  tJie  favourite  abode  of  Siva^  and  blooms  with 
eternal  spring. 

C AIliLE,  Nicholas  Louis  dx  la.  See  Laoaille. 

CAIMAN,  or  Catmak,  a  term  eqmvalent  to  alii' 
gator,  and  used  generally  throughout  Spanish  Amer- 
ica.   See  Aluoator. 

CAIN,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve;  the  first 
murderer,  who  slew  his  brother  AbeL  For  the  bib- 
lical history  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  see  Gen. 
iv.'Vii  The  posterity  of  Cain  became  extinct  at  t^e 
flood.  Cain  founded  the  first  dty,  and  his  descend- 
ants were  the  first  inventors  and  promoters  of  the 
useful  and  agreeable  arts.  Josephus  relates  that  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  committed 
all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  manners  by  his  luxury,  estabUshed  the 
right  of  property  by  setting  up  landmarks,  and  was 
the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures.  A  Gnostic 
sect  of  the  second  century  were  called  CainiUi. 

CAIQUE,  a  skiff  of  a  galley.  It  was  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  was  25  feet  long  by  6  brtMd  and 
2i  deep.  It  went  out  of  use  with  the  galley.  The 
name  is  now  applied,  in  the  Levant,  and  particuhurly 
in  the  Black  Sea^  to  small  barks.  (In  the  latter  sea 
they  are  manned  by  Cossacks.)  It  is  also  used  in  the 
French  navy  for  a  small  vessel 

(lA-IRA,  a  popular  song  of  the  great  French 
revolution.  The  origin  end  date  of  this  song  are  both 
uncertain,  and  there  are  various  versions  of  the 
words  claiming  to  be  original.  In  all  probability  it 
dates  from  May  or  June,  1790.  Frendi  writers  say 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  speaking  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  frequently  used  the  expression  '^a- 
ira,'  (it  will  succeed).  The  French  republicans 
caught  up  the  phrase,  and  'consecrated'  it  to  their 
own  revolution  in  a  popular  hymn.  The  air  to  wliich 
it  was  adapted  was  the  Carillon  National,  a  favour- 
ite one  with  Marie  Antoinette.  The  refiain,  or 
chorus,  of  one  of  the  versions,  runs  thus  :— 

'Ah  I  9A  in,  ^  ixa,  9A  ira, 
£zi  ddpit  d'  raristooFSt'  et  dla  ploie. 
Ah  I  (s  ira,  kc. 
Kou  nouB  moaillerons,  mail  9a  flnixm/ 

referring  to  the  rain  which  fell  during  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille. 
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CATKX,  a  name  [,'ivcn  to  bea|)8  of  .stone.'*,  coinmoii 
in  Great  Britain,  |iarticularly  in  Scotlantl  and  Wales, 
tjenerally  of  a  conical  form.  Some  are  evi«lently 
«cpulchral,  containinj^  urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  tkc. 
<  others  were  erected  to  coniineiuorate  some  remark- 
able event,  and  others  appear  to  have  been  intended 
for  relic:iou8  rites.     See  Tlmili. 

CAIiiNGOlLNr,  or  Blue  Mountain,  a  mountain 
of  ScoUand  belon;,dn'^  to  the  Grampian  Hill.s,  and 
risinj^  to  tlie  hei^dlt  of  40lM)  feet  above  Bcadcvel.  It 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  crystals  found  on  it, 
called  caiyni/orm^f  of  various  colours  and  sizes.  They 
ha\  e  now  become  scarce.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a 
brownish-yellow  or  amber-like  hue,  an<l  are  usevi  for 
seals  and  otiier  trinkets.  Thevare  rcirular  hexaironal 
crystals,  with  a  ])yramidal  top,  and  some  have  been 
found  weiL,diin','  three  or  fuin*  ounces. 

CAIJvG  (Arab.  I\<ihir((^  the  Victorious^  the  capi- 
tal of  Modern  K;jrypt,  an<l  the  chief  city  of  the 
Arabic  world,  is  situated  on  the  rij^dit  bank  of  the 
Nile,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  and 
comprises  New  Cairo  or  the  city  proper,  ft)unded 
in  yt)9  A.D.  by  'lohar,  general  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliph  Moez  Kddin;  and  the  two  suburbs  of  Old 
Cairo,  built  in  CIS  by  Anuu,  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  of  K^'vpt,  and  Bulak,  which  forms  the 
port  of  the  city  on  the  Nile.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  brick,  and  flat-roofed.  'J'he  char- 
acter of  the  t»nvn  was  oriLjinally  purely  Arabic,  and 
is  still  m.ainly  so,  thoujjfh  in  modern  times  the  Euro- 
pean style  in  architecture  and  other  matters  has 
become  more  and  more  pre\alent,  especially  in  cer- 
tain of  the  newer  <juarters.  The  city  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  fortitied  wail,  and  is  intersected  by 
seven  or  eiu'^lit  <_rre;it  streets  or  boulevards,  from  which 
run  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  crooked  streets  and  lanes. 
Tlierc  are  several  lrir.;c  squares  or  i)laces.  the  princi- 
pal beint;  the  l^/bcAJyeh,  which  dis|>lays  a  combina- 
tion of  the  European  and  Asiatic  elements.  It  is  a 
larje  LTanlen  surrounded  with  an  avenue,  nearly  cir- 
cuKir,  from  which  alleys  run  t^)  the  centre,  with  caf*'s 
in  the  ojien  air.  'i'he  surroundiuLT  buildiui^s  comprise 
some  of  the  best  houses  and  hotels,  the  consulates, 
theatres,  i^c.  'i'o  the  south-cast  of  the  town  is  the 
citadel,  on  the  last  spur  of  tlio  Mokattam  Hills, 
overlookini,'  the  city.  It  contains  the  line  mos(iue 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  with  its  slender  niinarets.  and  its 
rich  decorations  in  alabaster,  a  well  1!7C>  feet  deeji 
called  Josejihs  ^\'ell,  cut  in  the  rock,  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy,  a  cannon  foundry,  kc.  The  other  ]>alaces. 
like  it,  are  in  mo<lern  style  and  Kuroj)ean  taste,  and 
in  ;,'eneral  have  more  pretension  than  real  architectu- 
ral merit,  'i'here  are  u|»wards  of  400  niosi^ues,  many 
of  th«:m  hastenin'j^  to  decay,  and  all  more  or  le^s  on 
the  plan  of  the  sacred  nios'Hie  of  Mecca.  The  hnest 
of  all  is  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  a  noble  building:; 
the  other  chief  nKtsipies  bein;;  the  'J'ulun  mostjue, 
(the  oldest  I,  and  those  of  Sultan  Kalaun,  atUwhed 
to  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  of  the  twt)  sons  of 
Ali  (Hassanein  mosque^,  Kl  A/har,  and  Kl  Muayed. 
The  mosque  Kl  Azliar  contains  a  school  i^^  which 
Mussidmans  resort  fr«>m  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
instruction  in  the  law  and  r<  li;^don  of  islam.  'J'here 
are  special  ajtartments  .and  libraries  ai)propriat<d  to 
all  the  Mtdianmiedan  nations.  The  instruction  is 
^'ratuitous,  and  besides  Mohammedan  law  and 
reliijion  end)r.aces  l<>udc,  Lrrammar,  rhetoric,  ver«irica« 
tion,  ali,'el)ra,  «^c.  Mhe  whole  numb«r  of  students  is 
over  1»000,  of  the  teachei-s  300.  Tiierc  are  other 
oriental  :is  well  as  Kurojiean  pcIuh.Is,  missionary 
associations,  and  learned  and  si-ientilic  societies  in 
Cairo;  s<mie  forty  Christian  chiircli«s  'bnvish  syna- 
iro'.,'ues,  &c.  Tin*  tombs  in  the  buryin.:-L,'roun<ls  out- 
side the  city,  many  of  them  in  the  form  of  nK^squ*  s, 
also  deserve  mention,  es])ecially  those  known  as  the 


tondjs  of  the  Calij>hs.  The  trade  of  Cairo  is  Inr-^e 
and  the  baza-irs  and  markets  are  numerous,  there 
being  sjtecial  bazaars  for  gold  and  silver  smiths,  silk 
and  Woollen  merchants,  lace  merchants,  a  market  for 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  A:c.,  besi<les  several  general 
bazaars.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Khan  el  Khalili 
in  the  north-east  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  covered  streets  and  courts  in  which  all  kinds  ui 
eastern  merchamlise  are  dis[.layed  in  open  st^dls. 
There  are  over  300  public  fountains  or  cisterns  and 
some  70  jtublic  baths.  The  leading  street,  cal!»-d 
^luski,  running  south-east  from  the  Kzl>ekiyeh,  is  tliC 
oldest  j»art  of  the  European  (juarter,  and  is  occuj>ied 
partly  by  Euroj»ean  and  by  Arab  shoj'S.  Cn  both 
sides  are  the  Arab  quarters  and  baz;i;irs  occupied  by 
the  various  crafts.  The  suljurb  of  ]iidak  has  a 
museum  which  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  A  carriage  roa<l  lca<ls  to  the  pyramids 
from  Cairo,  crossing  the  river  by  two  bridges.  Cairi» 
has  railway  communication  with  Alexandria,  Sue/. 
and  Siout,  the  la^it  being  the  chief  town  of  I'pper 
Egypt.  It  was  occupied  by  the  I'.ritish  Sept.  !>>-', 
when  Arai>i  Bcisha  the  rebel  leader  was  captured. 
Pop.  a^^7),  .'327,4G2. 

(^\ISS()X,  in  architecture,  a  sunken  panel  in  a 
ceiling.  In  civil  engineering,  a  kind  of  chest,  case, 
or  tlat-bottoined  boat,  used  in  the  construction  of 
l)ridges,  large  enough  to  contain  an  entire  pier,  widch 
is  built  in  it:  the  caisson  is  then  sunk  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  sides  removed  from  the  bottom, 
which  is  left  as  a  foundation  for  the  ]»ier.  This  was 
a  fav«)urite  mcnle  of  founding  ]»iers  with  the  engineers 
of  last  Century.  It  has  been  s\iperseded  by  the  cotfer- 
dam.  The  name  is  also  a]>i>lied  to  the  boat-shaped 
gate  used  to  close  the  entrance  to  a  dry  dock;  and 
also  to  a  chest  tilled  with  combustibles  and  buiied 
under  ground  in  order  to  exj>lode  at  a  particidar 
time;  and  to  a  covered  waggon  for  carrying  military 
provisions  and  ammunition. 

CArj'HNICSS.  tlie  most  northern  county  in  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  IVntland  Firth,  which 
Separates  it  from  the  Orkney  Islands;  on  the  E.  and 
s.i-i  by  the  Moray  Eirth;  on  the  s.  and  s.w.  by 
Stitherlandshire :  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic 
Oce.m.  It  is  naturally  a  deep  mora.ss,  interspert>cd 
with  fruitful  spots;  but  nmch  inqjrovement  hius  been 
produced  of  late  years,  by  ditching.  draininL',  and  an 
im]irr)Ved  system  of  husbandry.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
and  remarkable  for  bays  an«l  i)romontories,  including 
among  the  former  the  bays  of  Scrabstt;r,  Bice,  and 
Thurso;  and  anion-T  the  latter,  I^and  hea<l,  Halborn- 
head,  and  Dunnet-htMd,  toward  the  IVntland  Eirth; 
and  I)uncanM])y-headand  the  Ord,  exteiidinir  into  the 
(ierman  Ocean.  It  is  well  watered  by  small  rivers, 
and  the  sea-co.ist  abounds  with  tish;  and  since  the 
construction  of  the  harbours  of  Wi»k  and  Thurso, 
the  fisheries  have  been  pj  osecuted  with  great  success, 
al)out  10(1,000  crans  of  herriiiLT  being  taken  yearly. 
Ei^liing.  together  with  tlie  reaiingof  sheep  and  bl.ack 
cattle,  forms  the  principal  em[)loyrnent  of  the  hardy 
inhabitants.  'J'he  miiK'ral  j)roductions  of  tliis  county 
Consist  chie-riy  of  excellent  freestone  and  limestone. 
Lead-ore  is  also  produced,  btit  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
Worked  to  advantaLTc.  Elags tones  (Caithness  rial's)  for 
pavement  are  extensively  <iuarried  and  exported  by 
sea.  The  towns  are  Wick,  a  royal  bur;4h,  and  Thurso. 
!Many  monuments  of  anti<|uity  aie  to  be  seen  in  tins 
county,  more  especially  the  ruins  of  some  noble 
castles.  It  also  abounds  ^\ith  the  tunmli  and  cairns 
of  a  still  more  ancient  j'eriod,  ineludiuLT  some  of  those 
singular  structures  kni»un  as  '  Bicts'  housts.'  Caith- 
ness contains  •M6,14'.>  statute  .acres,  of  the^e  ]o.'».;i;;s 
acres  were  under  croi)S  and  gr.vss  in  1^m\  ^ojc/S 
being  under  corn  or  other  rotation  crop.^i.  and  2,'»,:i."»l> 
I  (exclusive  of  heath  or  mouulaiu  Lui'l)  under  p<.rina- 
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aent  paittirv.  The  number  of  cattle  returned  was 
19,905;  of  aheep,  90,522;  of  agricultural  horsea^  40,046. 
Caithneai  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  head  of  the 
Sinclair  family.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.    Popw  in  1881,  88,865. 

CAIUS,  KsT,  or  Kats,  John,  bom  at  Norwich 
In  1510,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  then  repaired  to 
Padu%  where  he  completed  his  medical  stumes  under 
Montanus,  and  took  his  d^;ree.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  1544,  he  was  aroointed  to  read  lectures 
OB  anatomy  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  was  suc- 
cessively firat  physidan  to  Edwara  VL,  Mary,  and 
EUzabeth.  In  1547  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Phyddans,  and  defended  its  privileges  so  ably  and 
strenuously,  when  the  College  of  Surgeons  attempted 
to  encroach  on  them,  that  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent^ and  retained  the  appointment  about  seven  yean. 
Having  obtained  pennission  to  erect  GonviUe  Hall, 
at  Cambridge,  into  the  college  which  still  bears  Ms 
name,  he  accepted  of  the  msirtership  and  retired  from 

Sublic  lif^  when  he  appears  to  have  assiduously 
evoted  himself  to  literary  labours  connected  wi^ 
bis  profession.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most 
interesting,  entitled  De  Ephemera  Britannica^  treats 
of  the  sweating  sickness  of  1551.  An  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  Dr.  Hecker  at  Berlin  in  1833. 
Caiua  died  in  1573. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  the  TolatQe  oil  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cajeput  tree  {Cajepukt  officinarum).  The 
tree  which  furnishes  the  cajeput  oU  is  common  on 
Che  mountains  of  Amboyna^  and  the  other  Molucca 
Islands.  It  is  obtained,  by  distillation,  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  smaller  of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared 
in  great  quantities  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and  aent  to 
Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  of 
a  green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  of  a  strong, 
pungent  taste.  It  bums  entirely  away,  without  leav- 
ing any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
enentud  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoiL  The 
colour  of  the  oil  depends  partly  on  copper,  partly  on 
a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  which  remains 
after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off.  The  oil  is  not 
quite  homogeneous,  for  by  careful  distillation  it  can 
be  separated  into  three  portions,  and  the  resinous 
residue.  On  treating  the  residue  with  the  most  vol- 
atile distillate  it  dusolves  and   colours  the  fluid 


CAJETAN,  Thomas  da  Vio,  takes  his  name  of 
Cajetan  from  tiie  town  of  Gaeta,  in  which  he  was  bom 
in  1469.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became 
a  Dominican  monk,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  talents  and  learning.  After  professing  the- 
ology at  Brescia  and  Pavia,  he  became  in  1500  pro- 
curator-general, and  in  1508  general  of  his  order. 
In  1517  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  Ger- 
many. The  principal  object  of  his  mission  was  to 
endearour  to  bring  Luther  back  to  the  Bomish  see, 
before  the  separation  to  which  he  was  evidently  tend- 
ing had  become  finaL  His  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  authority  and  infallibility  of  the  pope  made  him 
a  Tery  unfit  instrument  for  such  a  purpose.  Luther 
offered  to  debate  the  points  with  him,  but  Cajetan 
had  never  dreamed  of  discussion,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart  had  looked  only  for  retractation.  His  mis- 
sion, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  ended  in  smoke. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  coiiferenoe  is  given 
in  ly  Aubign^s  Historr  of  the  Beformation.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  Bishop  oi 
Gaeta.  At  the  sacking  of  Bome,  in  1527,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  only  ransomed  on  payment  of 
6000  crowns.  He  died  in  1584.  Though  much  em- 
ployed in  public  affairs,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
baid  student^  and  wrote  a  number  of  works^  of  which 


the  most  important  are — a  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
in  five  vols.  foUo;  a  Commentary  on  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  a  Treatise  on  tiie  Authority  of  the 
Pope;  and  another  treatise  of  similar  purport^  in 
which  he  compares  the  authority  of  the  pope  and 
that  of  a  genertd  ooundL 

CALABAB^  a  maritime  district.  Upper  Guinea, 
West  Africa,  intersected  by  two  rivers,  called  respec- 
tively, Old  and  New  Calabar.  It  may  be  said,  gen- 
erally, to  lie  between  the  river  Benin  or  Formo8a» 
and  the  Bio  del  Bey,  with  the  Kong  Mountains  in 
the  rear,  and  thus  having  the  Niger  passing  through 
its  centre.  The  coast  here,  a  projecting  line  between 
the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra^  is  uniformly  low  and 
flat,  unbroken  by  the  slightest  elevation,  and  closely 
intersected  bv  rivers,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  with 
exception  of  Old  Calabar,  being  branches  of  the  Niger. 
Mucn  vegetable  matter  and  silt  are  discharged  at 
every  ebb  tide  by  these  mouths,  which  discolour  the 
ocean  with  a  filthy  scum  of  a  brown  colour,  and  give 
forth  a  sickening  smell,  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  climate  of  Calabar  is  extremely  deleter- 
ious, and  the  coast  generally  inhospitable,  there  not 
being  a  lighthouse  or  sin^e  harbour  of  refuge  through- 
out its  entire  length.  Tornadoes  are  freauent,  and 
of  the  most  violent  character,  acoompaniea  by  vivid 
lightning,  and  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  with 
rains  so  fierce  and  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  to  look 
to  windward,  or  discern  anything  beyond  a  few  yards' 
distance,  while  the  noise  so  overcomes  the  loudest 
voice  that  all  orders  must  be  conveyed  by  messengers, 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  district  are 
slaves,  and  aze  employed  chiefly  in  cultivating  the 
provision  grounds,  or  in  the  various  kinds  of  labours 
connected  with  the  palm-oil  trade,  in  which  the  chiefs 
are  engaged.  Old  Calabar  or  Bongo  Biver  is  situated 
about  90  miles  nearly  due  w.  from  New  Calabar. 
The  entrance  of  its  estuary  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  It  is  a  considerable  expanse  of 
water,  about  9  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  strong  current. 
The  traders  ascend  the  river  about  SO  nules.  New 
Calabar  enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra  at  Ion.  7*  7'  e. 
Its  course  is  from  the  K.w.,  and  its  depth,  20  miles 
from  the  sea>  6  fathoms.  This  river  is  believed, 
on  good  grounds,  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  terminat- 
ing branches  of  the  Niger,  the  power  and  volume 
of  its  current  showing  that  it  must  be  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  great  river.  Duke  Town  and  Creek 
Town,  the  chief  towns,  are  stations  of  British  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  natives  have,  by  their  exertions, 
been  almost  entirely  reclaimed  from  cannibalism. 

CALABASH  TREE.  The  calabash  tree  (CrMcen- 
tia  eujeU)  is  a  production  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
continent  of  Ainerica^  about  the  height  and  dimen- 
sions of  an  apple -tree,  with  crooked,  horizontal 
branches,  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  white  flowers  on 
the  trunk  and  branches,  and  a  roundish  fruity  from 
2  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  uses  to  which 
the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied  are  very 
numerous.  Being  covered  with  a  greenish-yellow 
skin,  which  incloses  a  thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody 
shell,  it  is  employed  for  various  kinds  of  domestic 
vessels,  such  as  water-cans,  goblets,  and  cups  of  al- 
most every  description.  So  hard  and  close-grained 
are  these  shells  tiiat  when  they  contain  any  fluid 
they  may  even  be  put  several  times  on  the  fire  as 
kettles,  without  any  injury.  When  intended  for  or- 
namental vessels,  they  are  sometimes  highly  polished, 
and  have  figures  engraven  upon  them,  which  are 
variously  tilled  with  indigo  and  other  colours.  The 
calabash  contains  a  pale  yellow  juicy  pulp  of  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  which  is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy 
m  several  disorders^  both  external  and  internal.  The 
name  of  calabash  is  also  given  to  a  species  of 
gourd,  also  called  the  bottle-gourd  {Cucurbita  lagen* 
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pri'(t).  It  is  a  native  of  Iv.th  the  l^.ast  ninl  West 
Imli<'«,  an<l  the  IminhkT  inlial>itaiits  «.'ni])l<iy  tlu*so 
gourcLs,  wliich  liave  a  lianl  and  tuii'_rh  riiul,  as  ready- 
luado  vessels.  Soiiietinies  two  lar;^'C*  iroimls  f;LsteiK-<l 
on  a  en>ss-bar  arc  used  to  su|»i)urt  a  man  \vliilc  lloat- 
iiv^  on  tlie  water. 

CALABOZO.  a  town,  Venezuela,  provinoe  and  ll20 
miles  .s.s.w.  of  Caracas,  between  tbe  rivers  Guariiro 
and  Crituco,  in  tbe  niitlst  of  tbe  Llanos,  It  is  toler- 
ably \seU  built,  and  b;vs  rather  a  pleasing  ai)]")earanee. 
Its  church,  thou^di  not  very  handsome,  is  commodious. 
The  prim  ipal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of 
cattle.  The  nciL,dibouriiii^  ]>onds  abound  in  electrical 
eels,  which  Humboldt  describes  as  bein<^  from  '>  feet 
4  inches  to  o  feet  7  inches  in  length,  an«l  ca}iablo  of 
killin-'  a  h<»r80.  Calabozo,  formerly  onlv  an  Indian 
^  ilhiLTe,  owes  its  existence  as  a  town  to  the  Biscay 
Company.     l\)p.  r><)o(j. 

CALABllKSI'^,  the  appellation  f»f  a  painter,  by 
name  Mattia  Tn-ti,  a  native  of  Calabria,  born  1<J1.'»; 
died  lt)l)l*.  He  was  chietly  celel»rated  ft>r  his 
fn.'«jc<jes. 

CALABRIA,  a  territory  of  Naples.  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  coniprisini:^'  all  tlnj  s.w.  peninsula  in  which 
Italy  tenninates,  from  about  lat.  4u^  N.  to  the  Strait 
o(  Messina;  area  estimated  at  700(i  square  miles.  It 
was  formerly  divided  into  three  pro\  iuces — Calabria 
Citra,  the  most  northerly;  Calal>ria  L^ltra  I.,  the 
most  southerly;  and  ( ^dabria  Ultra  II,,  between  the 
two  former;  but  these  have  been  re-named  respectively 
Cosenza,  Ket^po,  and  Catanzaro,  The  centnd  reL,don 
is  occupied  by  the  L,'reat  ApeTinine  ridL(e,  wild  and 
black,  to  which,  however,  whole  colonies  with  their 
cattle  miifrate  in  the  stimmer.  The;  Hats  near  the 
coa^t  are  mar-;hy  and  unhealthy,  and  inhabited  by 
herds  of  butlaloes;  but  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  are  deli.;htful,  and  ricli  with  the  mo.>;t 
luxtniant  vegetation.  Tiie  \inc,  the  oran^^'e  and 
lemon  trees,  the  iiir,  the  cdive,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
H.  climes,  gi'ow  there  to  ])erfoction.  The  climate  was 
reckoned  salubrious  in  ancitnt  times;  but  in  s<»me 
pi. ices  the  accumulation  of  staLrnant  water  produces 
disease  in  the  hot  season.  L>uiinij^  the  remainder  of 
the  year  the  heavy  dews  preserve  a  deliuditful  ver- 
dure, inci-e;Lj,ed  l>y  numen)us  sprin;;s  and  streams. 
Corn,  rice,  saifron,  anise,  liquorice,  madder,  tlax, 
lieiiip,  « "lives,  almonds,  and  cotton  arc  raised  in 
abundance.  The  sui^ar-cane  also  comes  to  perfection 
h»*re.  Slu'c)).  hoj-ued  cattle,  and  horses  are  mnnerous, 
Near  lie_rudo  a  kind  of  nmssel  is  f<»und,  calb-d  J'iintn 
iiiiirinn,  from  whose  sill;y  bys^us  or  K-ard  a  beautiful 
fabric  is  inanufat  tured,  icmarkable  for  its  extreme 
li'^htness  an<l  warmth.  Coral  is  also  fi-^hed.  The 
quarries  and  j'its  afb)rd  alabaster,  marble,  L;'Vitsum, 
alum,  chalk,  rock-salt,  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  line 
coj>]ter  reiiowu'd  >ince  the  tiujc  of  H(»mer. 

Calabria  conesjxinils  with  the  ancient  Bruttium 
and  ]>ait  of  Lueania,  while  the  ancient  (/alal>ria  <"or- 
re^poU'l'd  to  tlie  fii ( I  of  Italy.  It  early  r''eei\cd 
numerous  (J reek  colonies,  which  rendered  it  tlourish- 
h\'X,  and  fonned  part  (»f  the  country  calle<l  ^Mairna 
(iiacia  by  the  ancients.  In  "JOS  n.c.  it  was  t:onquered 
by  the  Bonians.  The  Saracens  had  occupied  the 
^•^reater  |»art  of  it  wlit-n  it  was  conquered  bv  the  Xor- 
mans  in  tii'-  eleventh  century.  Since  then  it  Ikvs 
constantly  fullowe*!  th«'  f.ite  of  the  Kini^'doin  of  the 
'J'wo  Sieiiies.  with  \vlii<h  it  w;is  united  to  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  in  1^*J0,  It  was  visited  by  a  Lfreat 
earthqtiake  in  October,  lv7<i.  Tbe  Lrreater  ])art  of 
the  inhal)itants  are  poor.  l\»i-merly  the  country  was 
much  infotc'd  l»v  brigands,  wlio  united  suj>erstition 
and  ferocity  with  ii^norance.  'Ilie  jiliysio^ijomy  of 
the  Calabrese  is  peculiar,  having  some  traits  of  tbe 
African  raccft.  Their  complexion  is  olive  or  co}>})er- 
oulijurc(L    The  l.uiguage  of  the  i»eople  i>»  a  corruption 


of  the  Italian,  full  of  ori^dnal  an«l  pointeil  expre3sion!^ 
Their  gestures  are  extremely  livelv,  and  their  di."- 
position  impulsive  and  ja.-^sionate.  There  are  .^till 
numerous  bands  of  robbers,  and  the  {M>verty  of  the 
irdial'itants,  together  with  the  richness  of  the  countrv, 
shows  the  backward  state  of  civilization.  Pop.  in 
IbSl,  l,258,i'i!5. 

CALAHOKBA  ^anciently  C<ihu/iirns),  a  town  of 
S]>ain,  in  Old  Crustile,  near  the  s.  side  of  the  Lbro, 
in  the  province  of,  and  40  miles  e.s.e.  of  Lo^rnino. 
Bop.  5'JlL  It  is  a  bish(tp's  see,  and  contains  thrcv 
]»arish  churches  and  three  convents.  In  the  year  of 
Bome  GS2  this  town,  then  called  Gt^'i'fnrn's,  nidiuLr 
with  Sertorius,  was  besieired  by  Afranius,  one  of 
Bompey's  generals,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
such  extremity  that  they  fed  on  their  wives  and 
children  ;  wln'uce  the  liomans  were  wont  to  call  any 
grievous  famine  J'ami a  Ot/dj/nrritann.  Quintilian 
was  \nnn  liere.  AVine.  grain,  oil,  and  flax  are  pix)- 
duced  in  the  ncighl»ourhood. 

CALAIS,  a  seap<»it  town,  and  fortified  place  of 
the  tir.st  class,  France,  dep.  Ba<-de-Calais,  'JO  mil'  s 
N.r,  Iioul(»'rne,  on  the  Strait  «)f,  and  27  niiJes  s.e. 
Bover.  It  has  a  tolerable  port,  at  the  junction  of 
se\eral  canals,  which  facilitate  communication  with 
Cravelines,  Arras,  Bunkirk,  and  St.  Omer,  and  is  tlie 
termimis  of  the  railway  from  I^ille.  through  which  it 
is  directly  c<»nnccted  with  the  metro] >oHs.  Tlje  tJ>w^l 
is  nearly  s<juare,  is  walled,  well  foilified,  and  lias  a 
citad<  1  t^n  tin;  w.  side,  and  several  forts  commanding 
the  town,  harliour,  an<l  .a] •preaches.  C)n  the  bond  si<le 
the  country  is  flat,  and  can  l>e  laid  under  water,  with 
the  excejttion  of  au  .approach  about  '.!'><'  yards  wide, 
protecttrd  by  a  cross  tire.  The  rampart.s  are  plant'  d 
with  trees,  .and  ati'ord  an  auTCuable  promenade.  The 
stret  ts  are  l»r.  ad  and  w«'ll  ]>aved,  the  liouses  substan- 
tially built  of  brick,  and  the  hotels  in  general  ex- 
cellent. The  Blace  d'Armes,  near  tiie  centi-e  of  the 
town,  has  some  goiul  houses;  ami  here  the  H<*tel  de 
A'ille,  l»uilt  in  174o,  is  situated.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  fine  altar-j»iece  in  (lenoa  marble,  and  alx~»ve 
th»;  altar  is  a  mai'^niticent  painting  of  tbe  Assumption, 
by  \'andyke.  ( Klier  noteW(»rthy  objects  are,  the 
Cours  de  ( luise,  the  column  erected  to  c<mnnemorate 
the  landing  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  l^^l-l ;  the  public 
libraiy,  with  1'2. <•()()  volumes;  theatre;  barracks,  c<»n- 
taining  an  enormous  water  cistern:  and  the  Hot-l 
Dessin,  which  combines  a  hotel,  theatre,  giUtlen,  and 
public  I'.iths.  Calais  is  tiie  seat  of  a  tribun;il  and 
chamber  <»f  conjimrce,  and  has  an  agricidtural  s<.^- 
ciety,  school  of  dcsiirn,  and  school  of  hy(.lrt>grai'hy. 

'J'he  harbour  is  formed  by  two  m<»les,  which  ar».> 
coutitiued  s(  award  by  wo(»di  n  ]>iei-s,  the  wiiole  being 
about  three-<iuart«rs  of  a  mile  in  length.  At  el»lt 
tide  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  has  not  a  greater  depth 
than  ir»  or  is  feet  at  high  wat<T.  A  towcr  in  the 
C'litre  of  the  town  serves  as  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of 
whieh  is  revohing,  and  is  lis  fet.t  abo\e  the  sc.a 
le\(i.  Calais  is  on*-  of  the  ])r]ncipal  port^s  for  the 
debarkation  of  tra\ellers  from  Jmgland  ;  there  being 
daily  commuiiication  witli  Dover  by  steamboat,  aisd 
seVfial  times  a  week  with  London  and  Bamsi^^ate. 
The  nmnbcr  of  travellei"s  arriving  and  depailing  by 
sea  is  considerably  over  20<i,0<M.)  ]»er  annum.  The 
manufaetur'  s  of  the  toun,  formerly  inconsiderable, 
have  risen  of  late  to  .-ome  inq>ortAnce.  The  l>obbin- 
net  trade  enq)lo\s  fronj  louu  to  ,'tU(H>  arti.sans.  Nu- 
nierovis  mills  have  been  t:rected,  steam-enuines  are 
nndtiplying,  and  the  iniK.".*  ranq)arts  ha\e  Wen  re- 
i  move<l  to  make  way  for  the  factories.  Tliere  are  also 
some  oil  and  soa]»  works,  tamieri<  s,  and  a. salt-refinery. 
A'e-sels  are  built  here,  and  fitted  out  for  the  cikI, 
mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries.  A  considerable 
tra<le  is  carried  on  in  sjfirits,  salt,  oil,  grain,  wine, 
hcnq«,  wood,  coal,  «.^c.,  and  not  less  thiUi  i>r»,000,OU() 
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of  cgrgB  &ro  Miimftlly  exported  to  England.  The  port 
of  Gravelinet  has  recently  monopolized  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  egg  trade. 

In  1347  Calais  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  siege  of  11  months.  In  1558  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  the  last  relic  of 
the  French  dominions  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  at 
one  time  comprehended  the  half  of  France.  Fop.  in 
1876,  12.673. 

CALAIS,  Pas  de,  a  department  of  France,  com- 
prising the  greater  part  of  the  former  province  of 
Artois,  together  with  several  portions  of  I>asse  Picar- 
die.  It  ia  bounded  K.  and  w.  by  the  Strait  of  Dover 
and  the  English  Channel ;  s.  by  the  department  of 
the  Somme;  and  s.  and  n.e.  by  that  of  the  Nord.  Its 
area  is  2505  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  six 
ammdissemeiits  and  903  communes.  The  principal 
towns  are  Arras,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Boulogne  and 
Calais.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  is  protected  from  the 
•ea  by  low  sand-hills  of  considerable  breadth,  except 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  where  it  attains  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  interior  is  also  flat,  with 
a  general  elope  to  the  17.E.  A  chain  of  hills  stretches 
from  Abbeville  to  the  slopes  of  Boulogne.  There  are 
ttveral  rivers  navigable  within  the  department,  be- 
fldes  the  canals  of  Calius,  St.  Omer,  Ardrss,  and  La 
Marck.  There  are  extensive  meadows,  and  abim- 
danoe  of  good  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
alnicet  half  the  department  being  under  grain  cro\)B. 
Marble,  flint,  sandstones,  potters'  clay,  amethysts, 
and  rock-crystal,  besides  ooal  and  iron,  are  found 
lieneath  the  surface.  Coal  mines  have  been  worked 
for  about  twenty-flve  years,  and  have  recently  taken 
a  considerable  expansion.  In  1880  4,844,323  tons 
were  produced  in  the  department  Iron  ore  is 
worked  near  Boulogne.  Beet-root  and  flax  are  cul- 
tivated, and  cheap  spirits  are  extensively  made  from 
beet  and  maize.     Pop.  (1876),  793,140. 

CALAIS,  Stbaits  of.    See  Dov£B  (Stbatts  of). 

CALAITE.    See  Turquoise. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  stuff,  principally  manu- 
factured in  the  Netherlands.  The  English  manufac- 
tures of  it  have  declined  of  late  yeara  The  warp  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  silk  or  goat's  hair.  This  stuff 
is  made  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered. 

CALAMANDEB  WOOD,  the  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  species  of  hard-wood  brought  from  Ceylon. 

CALAMAKY.    See  Lougo. 

CALAMIANES,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Sca^  among  the  Philippines.  One  of  them  is  36  miles 
long,  and  17  miles  bit)ad.  They  lie  between  lat  11" 
25'  and  12"  20'  N.;  and  about  Ion.  120"  E.  The  na- 
tives in  the  interior  are  independent^  and  are  said  to 
live  without  chiefs  and  without  laws,  and  to  have  no 
fixed  places  of  abode.  Those  living  on  the  sea-coast 
have  submitted  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  a  garrison 
at  a  place  called  Tatay.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
and  produces  some  rice  and  great  quantities  of  wax 
and  honey.     Pop.  of  Spanish  prov.  16,028. 

CALAMINE.    See  Zinc. 

CALAMITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  found  chiefly 
in  coal  measures.  Their  classification  is  not  finally 
determined,  but  they  have  been  recc^nized  as  the  re- 
mains of  cryntogamous  vegetables.  Hooker  supposes 
them  to  be  allied  to  ferns  or  dub-mosses.  The  stalks 
ire  striated  lengthwise,  and  interrupted  from  distance 
to  distance  with  rings  marking  a  regular  articulation. 
One  species  has  a  toothed  sheath,  from  which,  as  well 
is  from  their  general  appearance,  a  resemblance  has 
Ix^n  supposed  between  them  and  the  horse-tails 
(Equiseta),  but  this  analogy  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
details  of  their  organization,  and  they  are  without 
the  stomata  which  characterize  the  living  species. 
Brongniart  makes  them  a  distinct  genus  allied  to  the 
Cunifcne  and  the  Cycadee. 
Vol.  III. 


CALAMUS,  a  remarkable  genus  of  palms,  species 
of  which  furnish  the  well-known  rattan  canes  and 
dragon's-blood  (see  those  articles).  The  plants  of 
this  genus  belong  to  the  East  Indies  and  are  very 
different  from  the  palms  in  general,  having  slender, 
many-jointed,  reed-like  stems,  often  stretching  to  an 
enormous  length,  as  much  as  1000  feet  being  attained 
by  some.  Some  have  the  stems  erect^  others  climb 
and  trail  among  other  trees  on  which  they  support 
themselves,  hanging  on  by  the  hooked  prickles  that 
terminate  their  leaves.  Some  have  leaves  at  inter- 
vals along  the  stem,  others  only  at  the  extremity, 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  mentions  having  seen  one 
250  feet  long  without  the  slightest  irregularity  and 
with  only  a  bunch  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  top. 
The  stems  are  hard,  smooth,  and  silicious  on  the 
surface,  and  from  their  toughness  and  pliancy  they 
are  much  used  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  for 
matting,  strong  ropes,  plaited  work,  &c.  Bridges 
over  streams  are  frequently  made  of  ropes  formed  by 
twisting  up  their  stems,  and  the  native  vessels  of  the 
eastern  seas  often  carry  cables  of  the  same  kind.  A 
species  of  Calamus  (C,  etjueHris)  is  shown  on  PI. 
CLIV.-CLV.  fig.  11.  llio  Calamus  aromaticus  of 
the  ancients,  a  plant  with  supposed  medicinal  virtues, 
came  from  the  East,  but  it  is  not  certain  to  what 
plant  they  applied  the  name. 

CALAMY,  Eumdnd,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1600,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In 
1639  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbunr.  He  engaged  warmly  in  the 
religious  disputes  of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  famous  treatise  against  Episcopacy, 
entitled  Smectynmuus.  He  died  in  1666. — His  son, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Calamt,  became  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 
A  Discourse  about  a  Scrupulous  Conscience,  1683. — 
The  nephew  of  Benjamin,  Edmund  Calamt,  was 
bom  in  1671,  and  became  pastor  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  Westminster.  He  died  in  1732.  He  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  Baxter's  History  of  his  Life 
and  Times,  with  a  continuation  (four  vols.  8vo) ;  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Life  of  Increase  Mather, 
&C.;  and  also  carried  on  through  the  press  contro- 
versies with  Bishop  Hoadly  and  others. 

CALAS,  Jean.  This  unfortunate  man,  who  died 
on  the  scaffold  a  victim  of  fanaticism,  was  bom,  1698, 
at  Lacapnrdde,  near  Chartres,  in  Languedoc,  educated 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  established  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Toulouse.  He  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  whom  he  educated  himself,  and  was  held  in 
general  esteem,  when  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  he  was 
suddenly  accused  of  the  crime  of  murdering  one  of  his 
sons.  In  1761  his  oldest  son.  Marc  Antoine,  a  young 
man  of  irregular  habits  and  a  gloomy  disposition,  was 
found  strangled  in  his  father's  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  father,  because  he  wished  to  become  a  Catholic. 
Jean  Calas  and  his  whole  family  were  arrested,  and  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him,  in  support  of  which 
numerous  witnesses  came  forward.  The  parliament  of 
Toulouse  condemned  him,  by  eight  voices  against  five, 
to  be  tortured  and  then  broken  on  the  wheel;  and  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1762,  the  sentence  was  executed. 
He  suffered  the  torture  with  finnness,  and  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  these  words :  '  I  die  guiltless ;  my 
judges  have  been  deceived;  but  Christ,  who  was 
himself  guiltless,  suffered  a  death  even  more  dread- 
ful.* The  youngest  son  was  banished  for  ever,  but 
the  mother  and  servant  were  acquitted.  The  family 
of  the  unhappy  man  retired  to  Geneva.  Voltaire, 
who  was  then  at  Femey,  became  acquainted  with 
then^  and  for  three  years  exerted  himself  to  defend 
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il^,  TT^hzr.^.ry  of  Cv^?.  ar.d  to  direct  attention  t/>  ti.* 
'ii*:f'=r."U  '^.'f  tr>^  chiT-ir-al  Iatt,  Trie  Triif-.-ar  ar^i  cLi2ir-en 
lA  <.:^.ZA  TL^i^t  ftoLciv^i  a  rfe'.-Ld'/a  of  ti.e  trLiL  riftj 
jy.j^A  lA.'jt  ujjTf:  isxajr  :ne*i  ths  circnnistanciaa,  ani 
*l.y..Ar*^l  ^  Axi^  iIv<.'^.h^T  innoc^Tit,  i^h  March,  17'*.'. 
'/  r>;  kir.?    'V  hi.4  l:'>rril:tT  Vy-ii'ht  to  r*?^.ir.i-rr_=^  the 

f.r**  ririx  tiu^i^Xnii  fei/:!!  otl-ir  in  er-'li^vourir-^  to 

CALATAFTMI,  a  V>^rn  of  .Sk-::j,  in  the  di^Hct 
of,  azi'i  21  rr.:l^<  F,  -^.tof  Tray^ra.  It  is  hazily  built, 
h-i^  a  r^i.'.oiJi  cac*le  on  t'ne  rrimimt  of  a  neijhi»>fir:n:z 
hi  J  ;  frnviror-j  'i**::i  cultivaV-d  and  extremelj  fertile. 
It  fyj:x.\j'\(s*  the  Bilti  of  the  ancient  LjU'jariunt.     P-.p. 

'/ALATAOIFIONT:  /ancient  Calata  JlUr-jnii .  a 
lar/e  t/rATi,  .Siaij,  in  the  prf>%-irjce  of,  and  34  mil'^ts 
•  AT.  of  ^aUfiiA.  -aitb  22.03>  irihar.i::.nt.4.  It  occiiies 
t'.e  ."i^ie  '/f  a  }.:11.  and  con«L-*t.-^  i,'eneraliy  of  5pa/:-iouj«, 
cv^irj,  ar.d  well-b  .i't  streets.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  M-h«  p, 
a%'I  hart  several  ch»irthe>j  and  convents,  a^d  a  rc'val 
ttj'.ii'jtz,  ita  inhabitants  are  aaid  to  r^e  the  best  "work- 
Ui*ru  m  the  wLan'L  It  Lia  a  <y>ni5i<ieraV'le  commerce, 
an/i  ix  a:>;hnit/.-d  for  tfie  manufarture  of  fiotterv.  It 
^'*A  fortir.'-*!  \>y  the  Saracens,  and  uTested  from  them 
\ty  the  ft':ii'/(:**i.     Wz/^HT  (jxiiAdknl  gave  it  important 

TALATAYUD  (ancient  Bilhili^).  a  t/^Avn,  Spain, 
Arajon,  in  the  province  of,  and  15  miles  s.w.  of  Sara- 
t;'^.  a,  with  71 25  inhaV.itanta.  It  standi  on  the  .Talon, 
ri'  ar  it«  ^ymflMence  "v^ith  the  .Ji^>ca,  at  the  foot  of  two 
T'f^-.ky  h':!_'htH  crowned  with  the  ruinj  of  Moorish 
f'/rt<  The  tjj>[>,-r  or  Mof^rwh  town  ia  a  very  UTetclied 
j.Lv^; ;  hut  the  m'yiem  U>\vn  };elow  is  well  built,  and 
'y>r*tai;iji  manv  remarkable  ediricea,  ainf>nir  which  the 
iTi'/^t  c/^n-pi'/Tjo'iii  are  the  church'rjj  of  Santa  Maria, 
oii't:  a  riiovjiie,  and  Hurrnounted  by  an  octa^'«>nal 
t-zw^rr;  an/i  of  St.  Sej^'^Icro,  a  Doric  structure  con- 
tiiuirj;^  many  njriou.H  relic».  Tlie  manufactures  con- 
»<iit  of  linen  and  hemfK.-n  fabrics,  n>pe«,  Boap,  pajier, 
.V:e. ;  and  tiiere  in  a  rorv-^ideral^e  trade  in  cattle,  grain, 
h'riii[*,  and  fnjit.  'Jlie  j^^/Ct  Martial  and  the  painter 
Ver.i  were  U^ni  hen.*. 

<.'ALA'1'KA  VA,  a  Spanish  order  of  chivalry,  origi- 
nate d  during  the  Mo^jrwh  wars.  Sancho  HI.,  king 
of  Crwtile,  ha/1  in  114S  conquered  from  the  ^I<x»rs 
the  tr;wn  of  (Jalatrava,  then  an  im[K>rtant  fortress, 
now  the  ruined  Ujwnof  Calatrava  la  Vieja,  and  com- 
mitted it  Vt  the  Templare,  who  ^ruarded  it  till  1158. 
At  tliiii  time,  a  j*owerful  army  a<lvancing  to  besiege 
it,  they  de-Hpaired  of  Ixing  al^le  to  defend  it,  and  re- 
Mtfired  it  Ut  the  king,  who  offered  it  in  absolute  pro- 
f>erty  to  wh^/s^^^.-ver  would  defend  it.  Two  monkJa  of 
the  al>U-y  of  Clteaux  (CUtercium)^  in  France,  pre- 
nt.uti'A  tl)em>M.-lve>i  and  were  accepted.  They  preached 
a  cruxaile,  and  offerwl  a  pardon  of  Bins,  and  being 
»iu[»[.Iied  with  money  and  armw,  were  al'le  to  repel  the 
irr.  .'ui<  py*.  Then-ujHm,  having  received  the  investiture 
of  the  t*#wn  and  other  donations,  they  instituted  the 
Mame  year  (115b)  an  order  into  which  all  the  nobility 
of  ('a*<tile  and  Navarre  were  emulous  to  enter.  In 
1 1''»4  the  chevalien*  of  thw  order,  by  sanction  of  Pope 
A  I'^xanrler  III.,  Mcparated  themselves  from  the  monks, 
and  the  orrler  l>e<amo  purely  military.  They  still 
fi.Ilriwi.-d  tlio  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  until  Paul  III. 
disjuiiK'.'d  th""m  fn>m  the  vow  of  chastity.  For  a  long 
p'-nod  tlie  o-der  diMtinguinhed  itself  in  war,  and  ac- 
cumulatiid  gieat  riches.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  by  a 
bull  isHued  in  148^,  invested  I'enlinand  the  Catholic 
with  the  a<hninistration  of  the  order,  and  shortly  after- 
wanls  PojKj  Alexander  VI.  awarded  the  grand-mas- 
t^T^hij)  in  j)eq»etuity  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Hence- 
forth it  became  merely  a  decoration  of  the  Spanish 
X)urt. 

CALCAK,  John   van,  a  Dutch  painter  of   tlie 


9cz.^yl  cf  Jan  ^rxr.  E;:k,  '^■^^  l-Tm  in  1409  at  Calcar, 
in  <.".-ve*.  Hi*  rc^—rlrja  are  true  t>  nature.  Hd 
iniir^i  =o  tl«  r^-_':„y  ilr  's-crks  cf  Titian,  that  their 
J :  i^nr^is  carin-:  *  al^a v?  "c-e  'ii^-iinj-ii^heil  The  Mater 
l,»-,l  .r:«sa.  in  t:.e  o  Hc^iti  n  <;<f  B-'i^s^rte  in  Stuttganl, 
a  j-:nect  w-.rk  cf  a-t.  L»  by  hirr..  Another  small 
pi-r^ire  of  Li-,  tie  IrJ^z  CLrift  vi-ith  the  Shephenis, 
was  a  favo^^:^  of  I.uL^n.*.  In  tii^  piece  the  light 
is  rex-risentirci  as  r r> x-nrr-iing  fr.m  t:.e  chil«L  He 
de^LTie-i  almvr:  all  the  y*  rtraits  in  Vasari  s  Lives, 
an  i  the  t  jir^  f.  -r  the  an-.^-IIical  work  of  Vesaliua. 
He  dic'l  in  Xar'«.  1540. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAP^     See  Lime. 

C.AXCEULAPJA  (Latin,  (3:'^.!us,  a  little  shoe. 
i,!>v:'iin^  to  the  form  of  the  c«'r».'IIa>.  a  genus  of  planta 
of  the  tjimrai  order  Seraph ul-kriac^jaE-.  natives  of  South 
Ameriv^a,  e^r-rclaliy  of  Chili  and  Peru.  They  are 
chara^it'^rizrr'i  by  ha'.ing  a  o.-D-'Ja  %*"ith  a  very  short 
tuc^e,  with  fro  lij^<?.  c«  ncave  or  shai^l  like  a  hoc^d, 
the  upj:-cr  oij*-  vcrv  gmall.  the  under  one  greatly  in- 
tiateti-  Thev  are  i.X'rLJi.<'n  aa  jrrvenhouse  or  out4i<K>r 
plant*.  There  are  ui-wani^  of  sixty  st^ecies,  of  which 
a't^K'Ut  twentv  are  cnltivate^i  in  the  iraniens  of  Europe, 
and  their  varieties  are  vcrv  numerous.  The  tiowrrs 
of  the  uiiligenous  sj^ecies  arc  white,  yellow,  and  i>ur- 
ple.  Tiiey  are  greatlv  eicrrlle^l  in  tieauty  by  the  cul- 
tivated varieties^  wmeh  aci^uire  numerous  varieties 
of  tuit  in  these  coluurs,  and  have  l-esidea  on  the 
lower  f»art  of  the  cc-roUa,  the  part  which  bears  the 
strictest  resemblance  to  a  shc-e.  large  gf^^'ts,  or  in- 
numerable small  px.'intd  of  a  dilierent  colour,  which 
have  a  verv  graceful  effect. 

C^VLCILVS.  a  priest  and  prophet  of  the  Gret^ks  at 
the  time  of  the  TrL»jan  war,  who  furetuld  that  Trov 
would  not  be  Fublued  by  them  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege.  He  himself  accompanied  the  army  to 
Troy.  During  the  sieje,  the  Greeks  were  attacked 
by  a  plague,  and  Calchas  declared  that  it  was  the 
etfect  of  A|.»ollo's  anger,  l>ecau>e  they  had  deprive<l 
Ills  priest  of  his  daughter  Chry»eis,  whom  A  g:\nieTn- 
non  had  selected  as  his  mistres-^.  He  counselled  the 
Greeks  to  appease  Apollo  by  restoring  the  damsel; 
and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  they  afterwards  built 
the  wocnlen  horse.  He  proj-hc^ied  that  the  Tn)jan 
.-Eneas  would  found  an  emi-ire  in  Italy.  ITiere  are 
numerous  legends  relating  to  the  death  of  Calcha^s. 
One  of  them  is  that  he  should  die  when  ho  met  a 
soothsayer  superior  to  himself.  Mopsus,  a  rival 
soothsayer,  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs  on 
a  vrWd  tig-tree,  and  the  number  of  pi<^'s  which  a  s<»w 
was  gomg  to  give  birth  to,  which  Calchas  could  not 
do,  Calchas  died  of  grief. 

CALCINATION.  Calcination,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, consists  in  heating  bodies  in  a  stejuly  tire, 
at  a  greater  or  less  temperature.  The  prtMluct  is  i\ 
powder  which  is  called  ca/x.  In  a  narrow  sense,  we 
understand  by  this  process  a  change  of  metals  into  a 
metallic  calx,  or  earthy  powder.  Metals  are  calcine*! 
in  two  ways — by  the  dry  method,  which  consists  in 
burning  them  in  the  open  air,  or  by  the  wet  method, 
which  consists  in  dissohdng  the  metal,  and  precipi- 
tating its  calx.  Take,  for  instance,  a  quantity  of 
lea<l,  and  melt  it  in  the  o[)en  air  in  a  f.at  vessel;  it 
soon  a.ssumes  a  gra^'ish  hue,  an  earthy  substance 
forming  a  c<:>at  on  the  surface.  Upon  the  removal  of 
this,  the  metal  appears,  having  a  brilliant  lustre,  but 
after  some  time,  the  same  gray  coat  rea] "pears,  and 
it  will  continue  to  form  as  long  as  any  lead  remains. 
This  substance  is  the  calx.  The  change  is  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  lead  at  the  high  temperature 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  meUil  is  slowly  burned.  The  calx  is  thcreforo 
the  metallic  oxide,  and  it  depends  on  circinnstaiK«-i 
which  oxide  is  obtained,  if  the  metal,  like  lea<l,  c;ir. 
form  more  than  one.     The  weight  of  the  total  calx 
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b  equal  of  ooune  to  tliat  of  the  metal  and  the  oxygen 
with  which  it  has  combined,  but  the  calx  itself  is 
spedficallv  lighter  than  the  metaL  Platinum,  gold| 
nlver,  and  some  other  metals,  are  not  alFected  in  this 
way,  and  on  this  aoooimt  they  are  called  the  noble 
wtetaU.    See  Combustion. 

CALCITE,  or  Calcspar,  is  the  native  crystallized 
carbonate  of  calcium.  It  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  secondary  forms  derived  from 
the  primitive  rhombohedron  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
many  as  800  having  been  described.  It  is  abundant 
and  widely  distributed.  Its  colour  varies  from  white 
to  yellow,  green,  or  red.  The  finest  specimens,  such 
aa  pure  Iceland-spar,  are  transparent  and  doubly 
refracting,  but  it  is  more  commonly  translucent  or 
opaque.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  converted  into 
quicklime,  which  is  infusible,  but  slows  brilliantly. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  hydixxMono  or  nitric  acid, 
the  carbonic  anhydride  escaping  with  brisk  efferves- 
cence. Carbonate  of  calcium  crystallizes  also  in  forms 
derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism,  so  that  it  is  a 
dimorphous  minend.  This  variety  is  known  as  arra- 
gonite,  and  it  differs  from  calcite  not  only  in  its  form, 
bat  also  in  its  specific  gravity,  hardness,  and  other 
properties.  The  difference  was  originally  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  appreciable  amounts  of  carbonate  of 
strontium,  and  although  this  was  afterwards  con- 
tested, and  it  was  proved  that  it  was  possible  for 
bodies  to  crystallize  in  different  systems,  quite  recent 
investigations  into  the  conditions  in  whidi  calcite  and 
arragonite  can  be  artificially  produced,  indicate  that, 
according  to  the  salts  of  odber  metals  present  in  the 
solution,  one  or  other  form  can  be  produced,  and  that 
one  of  these  modifying  metals  is  strontium. 

CAIjCIUM,  in  the  metalUc  state,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  substances;  combined,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  most  widely  distributed.  As  phos- 
phate, it  forms  the  main  part  of  the  mineral  mat- 
ter of  the  bones  of  animals;  as  carbonate,  chalk, 
limestone,  or  marble,  it  forms  mountain  ranges;  as 
sulphate  or  gypsum  large  deposits  in  various  geolo- 
gical formations;  it  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals, 
as  fluor-spar,  Iceland-spar,  &c.,  and  is  found  in  all 
•oils,  in  the  ash  of  plants,  dissolved  in  sea- water,  and 
in  springs,  both  common  and  mineral.  The  element 
was  got  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the  galvanic 
decomposition  of  the  calcic  chloride.  Other  methods 
for  getting  it  have  been  since  contrived.  When  quite 
pure,  it  is  a  pale-yellow  metal,  with  a  high  lustre. 
It  is  about  one  and  a  half  time  as  heavy  as  water, 
ductile  and  malleable.  It  slowly  absorbs  oxygen, 
especially  if  watery  vapour  be  present.  It  reacts 
with  water,  forming  the  oxide  or  hydrate,  and  liber- 
ating hydrogen.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  pre- 
sence of  an  acid.  It  combines  direct  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  and  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodme, 
catching  fire  if  the  temperature  be  at  all  raised.  Its 
salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  dilute  acids.  Of  the 
soluble  salts,  the  chloride  and  nitrate  are  the  com- 
monest. The  former  on  being  heated  shines  in  the 
dark. 

CALCULATINa  MACHINES,  machines  or 
contrivances  by  which  the  results  of  arithmetical 
operations  may  be  obtained  by  inspection,  such  as 
the  lloman  abacus,  Napier's  bones,  the  sliding  rule, 
the  machines  invented  oy  Pascal,  Dr.  Both,  and  M. 
lliomas  of  Colmar  (the  arithmometer),  all  of  which 
perform  only  addition  and  subtraction  along  with  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  and  the  more  complicated 
ones  invented  for  more  difficult  operations  by  Babbage 
and  by  G.  and  E.  Scheutz.  For  an  account  of  Bab- 
bago's  machine,  see  ABiTUMKTia 

CALCULUS,  Trk  Imftnitebimai^  or  Transcen- 
dental AVALTSis,  A  branch  )f  mathematical  science. 


The  lower  or  common  analysis  contains  the  rules 
necessary  to  calculate  qu;fcntities  of  any  definite  mag- 
nitude whatever.  But  quantities  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  varying  in  magnitude,  or  as  having  arrived 
at  a  given  state  of  magnitude  by  successive  variations. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  higher  analysis,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  physico-maUiematical  sciences. 
Two  objects  are  here  proposed:  Pirst,  to  descend 
from  quantities  to  their  elements.  The  method  of 
effecting  this  is  called  the  d\fffrerUial  caleultu.  Sec- 
ond, to  ascend  from  the  elements  of  quantities  to  the 
quantities  themselves.  This  method  is  called  the 
vntegrcU  ctUeidtu.  Both  of  these  methods  are  included 
under  the  general  name  it^niUnmal  or  tranaeenden' 
tai  analytig.  Those  quantities  which  retain  the  same 
value  are  called  constant;  those  whose  values  are 
varying  are  called  variahU.  When  variable  quanti- 
ties are  so  connected  that  the  value  of  one  of  them  is 
determined  by  the  value  ascribed  to  the  others,  that 
variable  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  others. 
A  quantity  is  ir^niUly  great  or  ir^nitely  amall^  with 
regard  to  another,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
any  quantity  sufficiently  large  or  si^ciently  small  to 
express  the  ratio  of  the  two.  When  we  consider  a 
variable  quantity  as  increasing  by  infinitely  small 
degrees,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  value  of  those  incre- 
ments, the  most  natural  mode  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  quantity  for  any  given  period,  as  a 
second  of  time,  and  the  value  of  the  same  for  the 
period  inmiediately  following.  This  difference  is 
called  the  differential  of  the  quantity.  The  integral 
caiculuSf  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  the  reverse  of 
the  differential  calculus.  There  is  no  variable  quan- 
tity expressed  algebraically,  of  which  we  cannot  find 
the  differential;  but  there  are  differential  quantities 
which  we  cannot  integrate:  some  because  they  could 
not  have  resulted  from  differentiation;  others  be- 
cause means  have  not  yet  been  discovered  of  integ- 
rating theuL 

Newton  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  principles 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  having  pointed  them  out 
in  a  treatise  written  before  1669,  but  not  published 
till  many  years  after.  Leibnitz,  meanwhile,  made 
the  same  discovery,  and  published  it  to  the  world  be- 
fore Newton,  and  independently  of  Newton's  prior 
discoveries,  with  a  much  better  notation,  which  is  now 
universally  adopted.  The  methods  analogous  to  the 
infinitesimal  analysis  previously  employed  were  that 
of  exhaustions  known  to  the  anciente,  that  of  indvui- 
sibles  of  Cavalieri,  and  Descartes'  method  of  indeter' 
minates,  Leibnitz  considered  the  differences  of  the 
variable  quantities  as  infinitely  small,  and  conceived 
that  he  might  reject  the  higher  powers  of  those  dif- 
ferences without  sensible  error;  so  that  none  of  those 
powers  but  the  first  remained  in  the  differential 
equation  finally  obtained.  Instead  of  the  actual  in- 
crements of  the  flowing  or  variable  quantities,  New- 
ton introduced  the ^xioni  of  those  quantities;  mean- 
i^Sf  ^y  fluxions,  quantities  which  had  to  one  another 
the  same  ratio  which  the  increments  had  in  their 
ultimate  or  evanescent  state.  The  fluxions  of  New- 
ton corresponded  with  the  differentials  of  Leibnitz ; 
and  iibe  fluents  of  the  former  with  the  integrals  of  the 
latter.  The  fluxionary  and  the  differential  calculus 
are  therefore  two  modifications  of  one  general  me- 
thod. The  problems  which  relate  to  the  maxima  and 
minima^  or  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  variable 
quantities,  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  mathe- 
matics. When  any  function  becomes  either  the 
greatest  or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity  of  its 
hicrease  or  decrease  becoming  equal  to  nothing:  in 
this  case,  the  fluxion  which  is  proportional  to  that 
velocity  must  become  nothing.  By  taking  the  fluxion 
of  the  given  function,  and  supposing  it  equal  to  no- 
thing, an  equation  may  be  obtained  in  finite  tonQ% 
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expror.-iiin^  the  rL-latiuii  of  the  tinantities  when  tLe 
function  ius.siirned  is  tiio  p'eHtt'>t  or  l<'a>^t  jMis^ihlt;. 
The  lew  aualysis  is  peculiarly  a(la[>tc<l  to  pliy.siral 
re.seai'ches.  The  monieiitary  increnieiits  rei)iesLnt 
precisely  the  forces  by  ^\  hich  the  ohaiiu<  s  in  nature 
are  produced;  so  that  this  doctrint;  set  nied  created 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  ff  thini^'s,  and  tal.e  coi,''- 
nizanee  of  tliose  powers  whi<'h  elude  the  ordinary 
inithodd  of  <:eonietrieal  investiication.  Jt  ahnie 
affords  the  means  of  measurinLC  forc(;s,  when  ea<:]i 
acts  separately  and  in.stantaneouslv,  nnd-.r  eonth'tions 
that  can  be  accurately  .'ise(  rtained.  In  eoniparin'^^ 
the  effects  vi  eontimied  action,  vuriuty  of  time  and 
cireiunstance,  and  the  coniinnniue  of  elf*  et-!  after 
their  causes  ha\e  cea-^ed,  introduce  itncertainty,  and 
render  the  conclusions  va'^nie  and  nnsatistVutory. 
The  analysis  of  iniinites  hen;  iroes  to  the;  jiohit;  it 
measures  the  intensity  or  instant.iin  ou  i  effort  of  the 
f«>ree,  and  rernov«.'S  all  those  caus'  s  of  miee-rtainty. 
It  is  by  etf*;cts,  taken  in  their  nu-ecut  or  evanescent 
state,  that  the  true  ]»roj)orti<»n  of  cansis  must  be  its- 
certained.  See  Theorie  des  Fonctions  .Vnalyti<|Ues  par 
Lai^ranu'e  (Taris,  Ibi:];  new  edition,  1^47);  De  Mor- 
gan's l>ifferential  and  Inte^^^ral  ( A'dcubis,  l>l.j;  Two 
School  Treatises  by  Isaac  Todhunter:  one  on  the 
Ditferential,  the  other  on  the  Inte'_rral  Cah  ulus. 

CALCULUS.  Little  .stones,  anciently  used  f(.r 
computation,  votini:,  <^c.,  were  called  rnlrnJi.  The 
Thracians  used  to  mark  lucky  d;iys  by  Avlnte,  and 
unlucky  by  bl.ick  }»ebbles:  and  the  Koman  jud-e>, 
at  an  early  period,  voted  for  the  ae.jnittal  of  the 
aceuscil  by  a  white,  ami  for  condc-nniation  l>y  a  bhii,']; 
calculus:  hence  n'nur  or  nU>iis  c(th:a(iiSy  a  fa\oura!'le 
or  UTi favourable  vote.  Sometimes  the  ballots  were 
inail:ed  with  characters,  and  then  were  inade<  f  wooil, 
C'tfcnfl  lii,<oril  oi"  lutronfs  were  counters  used  in  a 
game,  somethiuij^  like  liac]<c''ammon.  (.'nh-idn.-i  Mlu- 
crva'  was  an  e.\pies>ion  employ,  d  to  si-Miifv  that  the 
aeeused  escaped  by  an  e<jual  di\ision  e>f  the  vt)t''S  of 
the  judi^es.  He  was  said  to  be  ac<[uitted  <;tli'ii{<) 
Minii'i(v  (l>y  the  vote  of  Miner\  a\  brcause  <  >re.>tt:s 
WTus  accpiitted  l)y  the  vote  of  that  ;.reddess,  when  the 
jud;4--s  were  e(|ualfy  di\ide<l. 

CALCirLtS,  or  Sro.Nt:,  is  the  nam- Ldvm  to  all 
liard  concretions,  n(»t  I'ony,  f(>rm<d  in  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Calenli  may  be  divided  into  two  el;is>es, 
aecordini^  as  they  are  found  in  tlie  -albbla>M<  r  or 
in  the  urinary  bladder.  The  tirst  are  ealhd  I'iluu'if 
calrn/f\  the  st'cond  arliKirii  rnli-uH. 

liiliarii  ca/oi/l  are  of  a  laniellated  structure,  and 
contain  a  8ub>tance  discovered  al'out  the  middle  of 
last  century,  but  wliieh  w;is  tirst  fully  e\annned  by 
Chevrcul,  who  tiaincd  it  rhoh slrrin  (from  rk<>U\  bih-, 
and  .stcrnj.s,  solids.  It  is  ;i  w  liite  cry.^t  lUine  substanee, 
with  much  lustre,  in-.i]ad  and  inodorous,  much  re- 
semblinLT  s}»ennaceti,  but  difl'erini;  in  bidn-_r  h-s  fus- 
ible, and  in  not  forming'  a  seap  a\  ith  ulkali'S.  It  is 
also  converted,  by  the  aetioii  of  nitric  aeid,  into  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  rJmh.sti  ric  arid.  This  is  readily 
Holuble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble  salts  witli  the 
alkalies,  ('holesterin  consi-ts  of  carbon  -S.'rtM.t.",,  oxv- 
gen  '>"0'_15,  and  hylro^an  ll'^S.  It  his  Ik  fU  dett  et'-d 
in  the  bile,  in  the  blood,  brain,  yolk  of  .-_r.f,  and  in 
many  morbid  concretions,  lioid*  s  cholcsterin,l'iIi:iry 
coucretioiLS  contain  a  ]>ortion  of  ins]»i--ated  liil<-.  .and 
the  yellow  c»>louiin;_''  matter  of  the  bih*  in  a  couc  (ii- 
trated  state,  \vhi<-h.  from  tlie  b.  autv  of  its  Inn-,  and 
its  pennanence,  is  much  valu'd  as  a  pi-ment.     See 

f/rliiari/  ralntJi  are  of  very  vaii.dile  charaet<.rs  and 
composition.  The  following'  sub.-.tances  enter  j>rin- 
cipally  into  tlnir  composition:  urit*  a- id,  in-ate  of 
ammonium,  pho^jtliate  of  calcium,  jihosphate  of  ani- 
iiionium  and  magnesium,  oxalate  of  cahium,  silieie 
acid,  sometimes  oxide  of  iron  and  anim;d  matter  — 


tle-e  beinj:  more  r-r  less  pure  or  mixed,  and  lK.in[J 
olttn  iliversitied  by  mechanical  structure,  so  as  to 
render  it  ditHcult  to  constitute  well-defined  specie-s. 
The  six  following,'  species  embrace  the  principal  vari- 
eties of  urinary  ealculi: — 1,  th.at  com]K>sed  chiefly  i*f 
uric  aeid;  '2,  that  consistimr  ehieJly  of  the  triple-phos- 
]>hate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium;  H,  the  bx-nc- 
larth  calculus,  formed,  almost  entirely,  of  ]>hos]ihate 
of  calcium;  4,  the  fusible  calculus,  composevl  of  the 
two  preeediuL;  intermixed;  r»,  the  nudberry  calculus, 
consistin.,''  oi  oxalate  of  calcium;  and  t),  a  rare  species, 
the  cystic  oxide  calculus.  Tw  o  others,  still  more  rare, 
are  tlie  xanthic  oxide  and  tihrinous  calculus,  di>cov- 
ered  by  Dr.  Man-et;  and  lastly,  calculi  have  Ken 
niet  with  foinied  of  carln-nate  of  calcium.  In  ail 
these  calculi.  In  sides  the  saline  matter,  there  is  pre- 
sent a  [)ortion  of  anirual  matter,  which  is  concciv.jd 
to  l)e  the  nuK'US  of  the  bhulder.  This  seems  to  ^d^  e 
them  colour  and  induration.  It  is  found  even  in 
those  which  are  white  and  crystalline.  In  the  mul- 
berry cali'ulus  it  is  jiresent  in  a  larirer  proj»ortion  than 
in  the  others.  The  im^aedients  of  calculi  are  often 
.also  diver^ilied  l>y  intermixture  in  layers.  The>e 
nuist.  of  course,  be  various,  and  .as  their  production 
is  in  some  me:asure  accidental,  irrei^ularlv  arrani^ed. 
Those  which  have  Iteen  the  most  fre(|uent.ly  observed 
are  alternations  of  uric  aci<l  with  i»hosphate  of  ma'j^- 
nesium  and  ammonium,  or  j»hosj»hate  of  calcium:  or 
of  ox;date  (»f  calcium  v.ith  uric  acid,  or  with  either 
or  l)oth  of  tlieS(»  phosj>hates. 

CALCUTTA  (K.ali  (.ihattah,  the  ghaut  or  l.and- 
ing-jdace  of  the  goddess  Kali),  caj>ital  of  British 
India,  and  of  the  presirlency  and  jirovince  of  Bengal, 
is  situated  (tn  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilooghly,  a  branch 
of  the  Canges,  about  loO  miles  from  the  Bay  of 
Lengal.  'I'he  lb>oifiily  is  na\igable  u]>  to  the  city  ft^r 
vessels  of  lbM>  tons.  The  njiviLTation,  however,  on 
account  of  sev»ral  sandl>anks  which  are  continually 
changing  their  size  and  pc.sition,  is  very  ilangerous, 
and  shi]ts  cannot  venture  to  make  the  river  without 
takiu'^:  on  lioard  a  jnlot.  As  early  a.s  l«It".l>  the  ^bgul 
em])iior  authorized  tlie  Company  to  organize  a  bovly 
of  I'ilots  in  connection  \vith  a  port  l!S  miles  further 
up  the  river,  and  this  organization,  which  has  con- 
tiuui'd  down  to  the  |>resent  timt,;,  now  provides  an  t  x- 
cellent  servi.-oof  Kuropc-aTi  ])ih>ts.  The  na\igation  is 
rendered  still  more  difficult  l»y  the  fact  that  the  river 
is  lialde  to  be  \isitetl  l)y  cyelones.  One  of  \mpre- 
cedenteil  magnitude  destroyed  in  1S«)1  the  greatrr 
part  of  the  shipping  present  in  it,  amounting  to  nearly 
-!'»0  Vessels,  (ire.it  damaLfe  was  also  done  to  the 
shipi'in.;  and  town  by  cyclones  in  >.\>vend)er,  l^i>7, 
and  June,  ls7ii.  Tht.*  river  (»})posite  the  city  varies 
in  breadth  from  about  '1  furlongs  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  Vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  mid-channel  or 
are  moored  a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  Tlie  climate, 
when  the  LiiLjlish  first  made  a  settlement  here,  w:vs 
as  imhe.althy  as  that  of  T.atavia;  but  it  hivs  been 
much  ameliorated  by  judicious  drainiiiLT,  clearlnuT 
away  jun-^le  in  the  suburbs,  opening  Uj>  roads  and 
thorou-hfar-  s,  a'nl  otherwise  im]>roving  from  time  to 
time  both  the  native  and  Lurojtean  quartei'S  of  the 
city.  A  i»ermanent  sanitary  connnis>ion  with  exten- 
sive ]iowers  has  lit«  n  lately  establishctl  l>y  a  local  act. 

Th'^  first  factory  in  Benital  of  the  Kiust  India  Com- 
jMuy,  which  A\  as  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  the 
Near  1 'joo, was  established  at  ir<)oirhly.l*.s  miles  furtlier 
u|)  til'' river,  in  lc>lf.  .lob  ( 'harnoek,  the  ('om]iany'8 
ag<  nl,  wa-i  tlriven  out  of  this  settlement  in  l<>sr>,  and 
in  1  •■'.''!  efbeted  a  pe»-manent  settlement  at  the  vil- 
lage- of  ( 'huttanuttee.  on  the  present  site  of  Calcutt^i, 
whi<h  became  the  head-<|uarters  of  tlie  commercijU 
cstal'li.dmu  nts  cif  the  (_'oni]>any  at  Bcngah  In  ](>l».5 
a  <..Tant  N\as  made  to  the  i.'ompany  by  the  Nawal)  of 
Belled,  and  eontirnicd  by  the  Kmi»erer  Aurengzebe, 
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of  the  vUla^^es  of  Chuttanee,  K&li  Ghatt&h,  and 
Govindpoiey  for  an  annual  rent  of  1 195  rnpeee.  Wajls 
were  fint  raised  in  the  same  year,  but  the  original 
Fort  William,  named  after  William  III.,  was  not 
begun  till  1699.  It  occupied,  together  with  the 
European  part  of  the  town,  the  village  of  Kftli 
Ghattah.  Calcutta  was  taken  and  plimdered  by 
Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756,  and  retaken  by  Lord  Clive  in 
1757.  Clive  built  the  new  Fort  William  on  the  site 
of  Govindpore,  which  was  begun  in  1757  and  finished 
in  1773.  In  1773  Calcutta  became  the  seat  of  British 
government,  and  ia  now  one  of  the  most  magnificcsit 
cities  in  the  world.  The  pop.  in  1872  of  the  city 
proper  was  447,601,  comprising  133,131  Mohamme- 
dans, 291,194  Hindus,  21,356  Christians,  and  1920 
Buddhists,  ftc.  In  1881  it  was  683,485,  which  in- 
cludes a  larger  area.  The  pop.  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  within  a  space  of  20  miles,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  2,500,000.  Calcutta  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  the  N.  occupied  by  natives, 
the  B.  by  Europeans.     The  houses  of  the  British 

auaiter  are  of  brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  of 
liem  like  palaces.  On  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate  they  aro  not  joined  together,  but  stand  at 
■ome  dSstance  from  each  other,  have  high  and  airy 
apartments,  flat  roofs,  and  are  surrounded  with  ver- 
andahs. With  this  part  of  the  city  the  quarter  occu- 
pied by  the  natives,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Pettak  or  black  town,  forms  a  striking  contrast.  It 
has  extremely  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  inter^)er8ed 
with  gardens  and  innumerable  tanks.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  paved.  The  houses,  which  aro  some  of 
brick,  some  of  mud,  but  mostly  of  bamboo  or  straw 
mats,  present  a  motley  appearance.  The  city  is 
about  4^  miles  in  length,  by  1}  to  1}  broad.  It  is 
enoompaissed  by  a  spacious  way  called  the  Circular 
Boad.  On  the  w.  side  is  an  extensive  quay  about 
2  miles  long,  called  the  Strand.  The  suburbs  aro 
extensive,  and  Garden  Reach,  about  3  miles  8.  of  the 
town,  18  the  most  striking  in  arohitecturo.  and  for  its 
paric-like  appearance.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  botanical  gardens,  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  beauty. 

Fort  William  lies  outside  the  city,  between  the 
river  and  the  fashionable  quarter,    ft  is  a  magnifi- 
cent work,  in  the  form  of  an  oct^fon.     It  has  cost 
altogether  £2,000,000  sterling.    It  mounts  over  600 
guns,  most  of  them  old,  contains  80,000  stand  of 
arms,  and  will  hold  for  purposes  of  defence  15,000 
men.     Its  trench  can  be  filled  from  the  Hooghly  to 
the  depth  of  8  feet.    It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one 
Eurc^jean  and  two  native  regiments,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery.    Between  Fort  William  and  the 
city  there  is  a  plain,  which  forms  a  favourite  pro- 
m^iade  of  the  inhabitants.    Hindus,  Blacks,  Euro- 
peansy  equipages  of  all  sorts,  and  palanquins,  are  here 
Men  mixed  together  in  a  motley  crowd.    At  the  N. 
aide,  which  is  called  the  Esplanade,  stands  the  gov- 
enmient  house,  or  palace  of  the  governor-general,  a 
magnificent  pile,  built  by  the  Marquis  Wdlesley,  at 
an  expense  of  £1,000,000  sterling.   It  has  four  wings, 
with  a  stupendous  dome  in  the  centre;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars.     After 
the  government  house,  the  principal  edifices  worth 
noticing  are  the  town-hall,  supreme  court,  govern- 
ment treasury,  writers*   buildings,  Metcalfe  Hall, 
mint,  Hindu  CoUege,  Mohammedan  CoUege,  theatre, 
medical  college,   general   post-office,  general    hos- 
pital, the  new  cathedral,  the  old  cathedral,  the  insti- 
tatloiis  ol  the  Established  and  of  the  Free  Churoh  of 
Scotland,  &c     There  are  statues  of  the  Marquis 
WeUesley,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  other  monu- 
menta.    The  old  fort  is  now  a  custom-house,  and  the 
Infamous  'Uaok-hole*  has  been  turned  into  a  ware- 
bsttJM.    An  obdisk,  50  feet  high,  at  the  entrance, 


contains  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  captives  who, 
in  1756,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Surajah  Dowlah,  fell  victims  to  his  inhuman  cruelty. 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  tank,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  during  the 
hot  season,  when  the  river  water  becomes  offensive. 
Calcutta  ia  the  seat  oi  the  supreme  court  of  justice^ 
which  decides  causes  according  to  the  Briti^  law. 

Calcutta  has  an  extensive  internid  navigation 
through  the  numerous  arms  and  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  and  it  almost  monopolizes  the  external  com- 
merce of  Bengal  There  is  a  railway  from  CaJcutta 
to  Delhi,  with  branches  to  Banigunge,Agra^&c.  From 
AllahalMtd  a  line  runs  to  Bombay,  with  which  Calcutta 
is  thus  connected.  Another  Ihie  extends  to  Dacca. 
There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of 
India^  and  with  Europe.  Mercantile  enterprise  is  no- 
where more  active  than  here.  There  are  some  houses 
which  trade  annually  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000  or 
£5,000,000  sterling.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise from  Bengal  in  1880-1881  was  £33,508,055, 
of  the  imports  £24,099,953.  The  principal  exports  are 
opium,  cotton,  rice,  jute,  indigo,  seeds,  raw  silk,  ftc. 
Of  the  imports  the  most  important  in  respect  of  value 
are  cotton  goods.  Salt  is  a  considerable  import.  The 
British  merchante  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  acquired 
fortunes  which  enable  them  to  live  in  a  style  of  great 
splendour.  The  other  European  residents^  however, 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  natives  have  acquired 
great  wealth.  The  Hindus,  indeed,  remain  fixed, 
however  rich  they  may  become,  in  their  narrow 
views  and  their  accustomed  frugality.  Their  houses 
and  shops  are  mean,  and  it  is  only  on  ocxnsion  of 
their  nuptials  and  religious  festivals  that  they  in- 
dulge in  any  extraordinary  expense.  The  native 
shops  are  in  what  are  called  bazaars,  being  houses  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  native  town.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Burra>  and  the  Old  and  New  China  Ba- 
zaars. The  petty  trade  of  Calcutta  ia  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Banyans  and  Sarkars,  who  are  constant- 
ly on  the  watch  for  cheap  purohases,  and  make  use 
of  the  lowest  artifices  to  impose  on  Uieir  customers. 
The  religious,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  Calcutta  are  numerous.  The  Churoh  Mis- 
sionary Association,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Goepel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Society  fqr  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Societies,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  numerous  other 
British,  American,  and  European  missions  are  repre- 
sented here.  Connected  with  these  societies  are 
many  educational  institutions.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions not  affording  religious  instruction  are  the 
College  of  Fort  Williun,  the  Hindu  College,  the 
Mohammedan  College,  and  the  Sanscrit  College,  all 
supported  by  government.  The  Martini^re,  founded 
by  the  will  of  Greneral  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman 
in  the  Company's  service,  was  opened  in  1836.  The 
original  bequest,  with  interest,  amounted  to  over 
£100,000,  the  building  cost  about  £23,000.  It  gives 
gratuitous  board  and  education  to  indigent  Christiaa 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  admits  boanlers  and  day- 
scholars  of  a  better  class  at  fees.  A  course  of  re* 
ligious  instruction  and  a  form  of  prayers  were 
framed  for  it  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  the  Boman  Catholic  bishop-apostolic,  and 
the  senior  mimster  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Denomin* 
ational  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  respective  churches.  Of  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions are  the  general  hospital,  the  native  hospital, 
the  fever  hospital,  Bengal  nulitary  orphan  institution, 
European  female  orph^  institution,  &c  The  Asia- 
tic society,  founded  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1784,  is 
devoted  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  liter%i 
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tnrc,  liistnry,  antii|"nitie'^,  art.^,  anrl  r.ciiiu^es  of  Asia, 
'J'lio  papers  it  has  publishtnl  are.  .^oncrally,  of  irreat 
value.  Tliere  is  a  botanical  ]2:ar<lc;ii  belongin;,^  to  tlie 
{society  on  the  beautiful  island  of  Garden  Reach,  the 
summer  resilience  of  the  rich  Uritish.  Tlie  mecha- 
nics' institution,  the  public  library,  the  medical  and 
physical  society,  and  the  native  medical  collei;e  may 
also  be  mentioned  among  the  literary  and  scientitie 
institutions.  There  are  also  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies,  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
extensive  lH»tauic  ganlens  on  the  \v.  bank  of  the  river. 

C'ALDARA,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the  eiudit- 
eenth  century,  was  born  at  Venice  1711,  and  died 
17»J-».  His  compositions  are  more  numerous  than 
original,  but  some  of  his  cluirch  pieced  are  still  in 
rejjute. 

CALDARA,  PoLinouo,  callerl  Cctrararjpio^  an  em- 
inent painter,  waa  born  in  li'.''*  at  Caravag!:rit>,  in 
the  jNIilanese.  He  went  to  Rome  in  his  youth  and 
carried  liricks  at  tirst  for  the  mas(ms  wdio  worked  in 
the  Vatican.  He  first  felt  a  great  desire  to  become 
a  painter  from  seeing  (liovanni  da  Udine  and  the 
other  ])ainters  who  were  occuj)ied  in  tlie  Vatican,  lie 
formed  a  clnse  friendshi]»  with  ^laturin  of  J'^loreuce, 
who  ;x.ssisted  him  with  his  advice.  C'aldarasoon  sur- 
passed him,  and  exerted  himself  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  drawing,  having  ahvaya  in  view  the  an- 
tiques. I\aphael  employed  him  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Vatican,  where  he  painted,  under  liis  direction, 
several  excellent  friezes.  At  Me-sina  he  executed 
an  oil-painting,  which  represents  (.'hiist  bearing  the 
cross,  contains  a  numl>er  of  beautiful  figures,  and 
] troves  his  al-ility  to  treat  tlie  most  elevated  subjects, 
lie  Ikw  a]ii<roa(lied  more  than  any  one  to  the  style 
RU'l  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  ])articularly  in  imi- 
tating their  b.oss- reliefs.  Jlis  tii^ures  are  correct, 
well  distributed  and  arranged;  the  positions  are  na- 
tund,  the  heath  full  of  exjirossion  and  character.  It 
is  evidt'ut  that  he  would  have  ac(|uired  gn.'at  celel)- 
rity  if  he  had  undertaken  gi-eater  works.  He  applied 
himself  to  t!ie  < /i<'n'(>o';<ov;,  particuUirly  to  that  kind 
of  it  which  is  called  sifi'imutii.  He  showed,  also, 
much  talent  in  his  hindscapus.  At  tlie  sack  of  Rome 
in  ir)"27  he  lied  to  Xajiles.  and  on  his  return  fn>m 
that  ])laco  to  Rome  in  15  bJ  he  was  murdered  by  his 
domestic. 

CART) AS  1)K  INIONBR^Y,  a  small  town  hi  Ca- 
talonia, Spain,  about  lit*  miles  N.  of  Rarcelona.  It 
cniitains  hot  mineral  s])rings  of  such  a  temperature 
that  the  iidiabitants  bring  <"S^'^,  veg(-tal'les,  &.C.,  to 
boil  them  in  tlie  water.  When  cooled,  it  is  tlruiik 
for  S(;n»fulniis  and  rheumatic  complaints.     IVj).  2  lull. 

CALDKli,  West,  a  town  lying  in  the  parish  ni  the 
Fame  name,  in  the  s.w,  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Ivliid'urLrh.  The  parish  abounds  in  coal,  ironstone. and 
shale,  from  which  <»f  late  years  great  quantities  of  <til 
have  been  obtained.  The  extensiveoil-works  of  Addie- 
well.  wliich  have  l)een  esta]>li>hed  in  the  innnediate 
ntiuddiourliood,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  district,  and  alr<-idy  a  thriving'  town 
lias  sjuMuiir  up.  Vop.  of  ]>arish  in  l^Gl,  11*27;  of 
t<»\\ii  in  Is"'!.  I'Jl'l;  id  town  and  ]>arish,  7<"»'Sl. 

CALDERA,  a  sea-port  of  Chili,  50  miles  n.w.  of 
Co|)ia]>/>,  to  whii  h  there  is  a  railway.  It  has  risen 
feince  lsr><)  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  ri«'h 
copjier  mines  in  the  interior.  The  town  is  \\ell  laid 
out,  and  has  some  handsome  houses  and  buildings. 
A  mole  has  been  formed  in  the  harl>our, 

CALDERARI  (Lttdc  or  hoi/rr  mnlcr.s),  a  secret 
Bociety  which  sprung  up  in  Xaj-les  on  the  restoration 
of  the  BourboiLS.  The  Calderari  were,  accordin.:  to 
Fome  accounts,  an  off-shoot  from  the  Carl)onari,  a 
society  which  ha<l  in  view  the  political  union  of  Italy 
an<l  its  liberation  from  foreiuMi  dominion.  Thev  aj)- 
pear  to  have  separated  from  the  parent  society  about 


1S13,  and  soon  exliil'Iti-d  the  most  vic-lent  antipathy 
to  it.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  I'rince 
Canosa,  the  minister  of  j>olice,  attempted  to  organize 
them  under  government  patronage  tus  a  co\mter[H»i^e  to 
other  secret  societies,  and  particularly  the  Carbonari. 
'I'he  attempt  led  to  various  scenes  of  violence.  It  was 
aV»andoned  and  the  minister  dismissed  in  June,  161 G, 
after  he  had  been  six  months  in  ollice. 

CAEDEROX  DE  J.A  ILVRCA,  Don  Repro, 
descended  from  an  ancient  faujilv,  v.  as  born  at 
Madrid,  Jan.  17,  liJOO,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  Jesuits'  C(»llei;e  of  his  native  city,  and  studied 
at  Salamanca,  where  he  <ievoted  hini>elf  chieily  to 
liistory.  ]>hilosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  Wir^  jxi-.tira! 
genius  early  discovered  itself.  Refore  his  fourteenth 
year  he  ha<l  ^\Titten  his  third  play,  i'A  (  arro  di  I  (  ieh) 
(v(d.  ix.  of  his  works).  His  talent  for  this  .spcries  of 
poetry,  which  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
and  perhaps  his  powers  of  invention  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  entertainments  for  festivals,  suon  gained  him 
friends  and  patrons.  When  he  left.  Salamanca  in 
1025,  to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  iSIadrid, 
many  noblemen  interested  themselves  in  ItrinLrinLT 
forward  the  young  ]'oet.  }>ut  ha\  iiv^  an  incliuntion 
for  the  military  ]»ntfession.  he  entered  tlie  Ber\iee  in 
1<)25,  and  bore  arms  with  <listinction  for  ten  years  in 
Milan  and  the  Netherlamls.  From  these  countries, 
it  has  been  ol)served,  he  usually  drew  his  heroes  of 
comedy.  In  1G.'>G  he  wa.s  recalled  ly  Philip  I\'., 
who  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  court  entertain- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  the  j^reparation  of  pla\3 
for  the  Court  theatre.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  (»f  Santiago,  and  he  served  in 
104O  in  the  campaign  in  Catal<»Mla.  'llic  unexj>eeted 
termination  of  the  war  restored  him  aLfoin  t(»  his 
]>eaceful  occupation.  The  king  now  conferred  on 
him  a  monthly  i)ension  of  thirty  t^i'mfos  </'  oro ;  but 
he  still  emj)loyed  his  tal'-nts  with  unintermitted  in- 
flustry  in  comj^osing  for  the  theatre  and  the  churcli. 
The  king  s])ared  no  ost  in  the  re))reseiitation  of  his 
theatrical  pieces.  'J\n  yeai-s  aftt;r.  in  1051,  he  pro- 
cured permission  from  the  order  of  Santiago  to  enter 
the  clerical  jtrofession,  and  in  l<'>5;i  obtained  .a  cliaj>« 
Iain's  otiice  in  the  archiepiscopal  church  at  Toledo, 
without  quitting,  howe\er,  his  former  occu]'ation. 
Jhit  as  tliis  situation  removed  him  too  far  from 
court,  he  received,  in  1  (>'.;!,  aiiother  at  the  kin^^'s 
court  chapel  (1>eing  still  allowed  to  hold  the  former); 
and  at  the  same  time  a  pension  was  assi_rned  him 
from  the  Sicilian  revenue.  I  lis  fame  greatly  increased 
his  income,  a^  he  w;is  soliciteil  l»y  the  principal  cities 
of  Spain  to  compose'  their  onto^  S'ln'ano'nt'i/t  s,  for 
winch  he  was  liberallv  ]>aid.  He  bestowed  partiiular 
pains  on  the  (;om[Misition  of  these  pieci-s,  and,  in  fact, 
eelijKsed  all  that  the  Si>anish  literature,  so  rich  in 
this  department  of  faue-y,  ha<l  hitlierto  produced, 
'ihese  sultjeets  were  ]>articularly  suited  to  his  reliu'ioug 
turn  of  mind  ;  and  he  set  a  j»eculiar  value  on  his  j-er- 
formances  of  this  kind,  so  as  even  to  disparage  his 
otlier  Avorks,  whivh  deserve  no  mean  reputation. 
Religion  is  the  nding  idea,  the  central  judnt,  of  his 
]>oems.  Whatever  hubjeet  he  handles  he  exliilM'ts 
true  poetical  genhis.  l^ven  allowing  tiiat  he  is  in- 
ferior in  richness  of  invention  to  Lojie  de  Vega,  he 
certainly  excels  him  in  lineness  of  execution,  eleva- 
tion of  feeling,  and  aptness  uf  exi>ression.  If  we  Jind 
in  him  much  that  is  foreign  to  our  modes  of  thiid<.ing 
and  feeling,  to  ('Ur  accu>t<»med  views  and  manner  of 
expression,  wc  shall  have  oecasion  much  oftener  to 
admire  his  unrivalled  qfuius.  The  Spanish  nation 
esteem  Calderou  amon;j  the  -Tcatest  poetical  geiduses. 
Many  faults  in  his  \\  ritin^s  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  author.  Among 
his  dramatic  wori;s  are  many  pieces  of  intriinie,  full 
of  coniplieat.^'1  ieot,  aud  rich  in  interesthig  incidents. 
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Thero  are,  besides,  lieroie  oomedies  and  hutorical 
plays,  some  of  whidi  merit  the  name  of  tragedies. 
To  this  class  belongB  the  Constant  Prince,  which 
deserres  an  honourable  place  among  romantio  tra- 
gedies of  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  Calderon  has 
left  ninet7>fiveaii<ot  meramentalu,  200  loM  (preludes), 
and  100  tayneica  (farces).  He  wrote  his  last  play  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The  smaller  poems  of 
Calderon,  his  songs,  sonnets,  ballads,  &c,  notwith- 
standing the  i^plaoBe  which  they  received  from  his 
contemporaries)  are  now  forgotten;  but  his  plays 
have  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage  even  more 
than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  number  of  his 
collected  plays  amounts  to  128.  He  wrote,  however, 
many  more,  some  of  which  were  never  published. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished by  D.  Juan  de  Vera  Taasis  y  Villanoel  (Mad- 
rid, 1685,  nine  vols.)  The  Constant  Prince  shows,  per- 
haps, in  the  highest  degree  Calderon' s  tragic  powers. 
It  tunis  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  aJl  subjects, 
▼iz.  the  idea  of  destiny,  managed  in  a  truly  poetical 
way,  in  a  tragedy  tenninating  happily.  The  great 
fertility  of  Calderon's  invention  has  heaped  up  an 
abundance  of  materials  from  which  foreign  theatres 
might  be  much  enriched.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  works  have  not  been  chronologically  arranged. 
We  might  then  have  traced  the  growth  of  mysticism 
in  his  mind,  and  seen  it  striking  root  more  deeply  as 
he  advanced  in  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  was 
admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro.  Before 
his  death  he  was  elected  their  eapellan  mayor.  He 
left  them  all  his  property,  for  which  they  erected  a 
splendid  monument  to  lus  memory.  He  died  May 
25,  1681.  Among  his  imitators,  Tirso  de  Molina  ia 
worthy  of  mention,  as  the  author  of  the  Inflexible 
Stranger,  which  has  been  often  imitated.  He  also 
found  imitators  among  his  rivals  in  other  countries. 
(Jomeille  and  Moli^re  are  believed  to  have  built 
some  of  their  renovmed  productions  upon  the  founda- 
tions he  had  provided.  See  The  Spanish  Drama,  by 
G.  H.  Lewes  (1846).  An  edition  of  his  dramatical 
works,  Teairo  Complcto,  has  been  published  at  Madrid 
in  four  vols.  8vo,  1848-50. 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the  reign  of 
James  VL  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  In 
1 604  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  of  Cradling,  in  Box- 
burgfashire,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  episcopal  authority.  In  1617  he  was 
banished  the  realm  for  his  contumacy,  and  went 
to  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  he  published  his  famous 
work  entitled  Altare  Damasoenum.  Some  time 
aftexwards  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  became  min- 
ister of  the  church  of  Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  then  encaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Sootlam^  in  continuation  of  that  of  Knox,  still 
existing  in  manuscript,  but  an  abridgment  of  it  hsj 
been  published.     He  died  about  1651. 

CALEB,  son  of  Jephunneh,  a  descendant  of  '*he 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  according  to  some  authorities  a 
foreigner  of  Kenezite  origin  incorporated  with  that 
tribe,  according  to  Ussher  bom  b.c.  1530,  was  sent 
with  Joshua  and  ten  others  to  examine  the  land  of 
Canaan.  When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  country, 
Caleb  reminded  the  Jews  of  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  by  God,  that  they  should  enjoy  this 
country.  He  obtained  the  city  of  Hebron  for  his 
share  of  the  spoil,  besieged  and  captured  it,  and 
drove  out  three  giants,  or  Anakim.  He  then  marched 
against  Kirjath-sepher,  and  offered  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  ike  first  who  should  enter  it.  Othniel, 
his  nephew,  was  the  successful  aspirant  for  the  fair 

CAXjEDONXA,    Calidoniavs,    the   names   by 
whidi  the  northern  portion  of  Scotland  and  its  in- 


habitants first  became  known  to  the  Bomans.  The 
year  80  of  the  Christian  era  is  the  period  when  Scot- 
land first  becomes  known  to  history.  The  invasion  of 
CaBsar  did  not  immediately  lead  to  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Southern  Britain.  It  was  only  in  the 
year  43  that  the  annexation  of  this  portion  of  the 
island  to  the  Roman  empire  b^gan.  It  was  completed 
superficially  about  78,  and  two  years  were  occupied  in 
reconciling  the  natives  to  the  Boman  yoke.  Agricola 
then  moved  northward,  invading  Scotland  by  the 
eastern  route,  and  occupying  the  country  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  Agricola  ran 
defensive  works  across  this  line,  and  hearing,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  occupation,  rumours  of  an  organized 
invasion  in  preparation  by  the  Caledonians,  a  name 
applied  to  the  dwellers  H.  of  the  boundary,  he 
resolved  to  anticipate  them,  and  again  advanced 
northward.  The  Boman  army  marohed  in  three 
divisions.  The  weakest,  consisting  of  the  ninth 
legion,  was  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  who  fought 
their  way  to  the  Boman  camp.  Agricola  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  Bomans  were  victorious.  The 
Boman  army  now  advanced  to  Mens  Grampius, 
where  they  found  the  enemy,  80,000  strong,  under  a 
chief  named  Galgacus,  Agricola  had  to  stretch  his 
line  as  far  as  he  deemed  prudent  to  prevent  being 
outflanked.  The  auxiliaries  and  Bomanized  Britalns 
were  in  the  centre  and  front,  the  legions  in  the  rear. 
The  Caledonians  are  described  as  riding  furiously 
about  in  chariots  between  the  two  camps.  Each 
chief  (Boman  and  Caledonian)  made  a  set  speech  to 
his  followers ;  that  of  Gralgacus  was  peculiarly  elo- 
quent. The  Caledonians  were  armed  with  small 
shields,  arrows,  and  large  pointless  swords.  Their 
chariots  routed  the  Boman  cavalry,  but  afterwards 
became  embarrassed  in  the  broken  ground;  and  when 
the  Boman  auxiliaries  charged  Uie  masses  of  the 
enemy  with  the  gladius,  they  gave  way  before  a 
method  of  fighting  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
Some  further  manoeuvres  occurred,  but  the  victoiy 
of  the  Bomans  was  complete.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  productive  of  great  effects,  as 
next  morning  the  enemy  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  battles  between  the  Bonoans  and 
the  Caledonians  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. The  site  of  the  battle  remains  undetermined, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  Caledonian  remains  in 
equal  obscurity.  Various  derivations  are  given  of 
the  word,  but  whether  it  was  a  native  term;  and  to 
what  exact  people  it  applied,  cannot  with  certainty 
be  determined.  The  name  Caledonian  is  first  used 
by  Pliny,  who,  as  well  as  Tacitus,  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  it  from  Agricola.  The  name  is  applied 
by  Ptolemy  to  one  of  the  numerous  populations  of 
North  Britain.  The  use  of  the  name  by  Tacitus 
gave  it  immediate  popularity  with  the  Bomans,  and 
to  the  same  source  its  subsequent  popularity  in 
Britain  is  to  be  traced.  Its  historical  importance  is 
therefore  exclusively  limited  to  this  first  mention  of 
it  See  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 
(Oleography,  and  Burton's  History  of  Scotland. 

CALEDONIA,  Nxw,  the  name  once  borne  by  a 
country  of  North  America,  w.  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, 500  miles  long  from  N.  to  8.,  and  400  from 
E.  to  w.  The  coimtry  is  now  included  in  British 
Columbia. 

CALEDONIA,  New  {Nouvelle  CaUdonte),  a  larcre 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  length,  K.w.  to  S.E.,  200 
miles ;  breadth,  30  miles.  It  is  rendered  dangerous 
of  approach  by  formidable  reefs,  extending  270  miles 
beyond  the  island.  The  danger  is  increased  by  the 
current  setting  directly  on  the  breakers.  Lon.  164" 
to  167'  E.;  lat.  20''  to  22**  26'  s.  It  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  (1774),  who  remaiued 
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on  the  coast  a  weelc.  D'J'^ntrernstoanx  was  the  fii^st 
>vlio  saiUnl  couiphtoly  round  it  {17'J'2  and  17l*'^>),  A 
chain  of  moniitaiiis  'jT.oO  feet  h\'j;\\  extends  throuLrl^ 
tlio  island,  from  the  siinnnits  of  \\hi<h  the  f^ea  is 
vi-ible  on  both  sides.  The  j^oil  is  fertile  and  the 
island  produces  the  bread-fruit  tree,  banana,  sugar- 
cane, at  uuj,  eoroa,  and  excellent  timber.  The  cliniale 
is  healthy.  Iron,  co]>|»er,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  irold 
have  been  discovered  in  recent  year;?,  and  the  nicl.el 
mines  are  now  an  important  source  of  this  metal. 
The  animals  are  very  few.  A  spider  called  }iou!:>c 
forms  thieads  so  larcre  as  to  olTor  a  sensibl'  resistance 
lieforc  breakiu'-!'.  Tliey  are  eaten  by  the  people. 
Their  other  articles  of  food  are  iK»t  more  choice. 
Like  the  Ottomacs  of  South  America,  described  by 
Humboldt,  thev  eat  steatite— a  s.ift,  friable,  ijfiemish 
earth,  containiui,'  mauii'sia,  silex,  and  iron.  'J'hey 
are  also  «,dven  to  cannibalism,  'J'hev  are  armcfl  with 
darts  and  clubs,  but  do  not  u^c  tlie  bow.  'l"h<  ir  huts 
are  small,  an«l  lilled  with  snioke  to  defend  them  from 
insects.  Their  lau'^ua'/o  is  dill'erent  from  that  of 
Polynesia,  and  is  descrdied  as  harsh  and  croal.inif. 
Their  dross  is  a  i^nrdle  of  fibrous  b;irl:.  They  aKo 
wear  orna»ntnts  (tf  Ixuio  or  e(tr;d,  ai'd  paint  their 
breasts  with  wide  blaelc  streaics.  Their  hair  is  eri.^p 
autl  Woolly.  Their  skin  is  of  a  choeolate  colour, 
rsew  Caledonia  was  taken  po-ses>ion  of  by  the  IVeneh 
on  the  i!4th  of  Se|>tember,  IS '>'•.  and  a  sm.ill  colony  h:is 
been  formed  there.  Ihuinir  tlie  time  of  the  secud 
empire  it  was  used  as  a  j»lice  of  Ijaiiishment  f"r 
criminals,  a  pm-jiose  wlueh  it  still  serves.  In  l'"?^, 
by  a  dorree  of  tiie  National  Assembly  at  \'«.-r>ailles, 
it  was  fixed  ujion  as  the  place  t^)  which  the  eondi-mned 
( 'ommurusts  shoidd  be  transjiorte'l.  'J'he  number  of 
the  condemned  amounted  to  more  than  'J<mi(».  The 
Communists,  liowever,  are  not  mi\ed  with  the  ordi- 
nary criminals,  but  are  stationed  ajtart  in  the  IsL.'  of 
I'ines,  about  1'-)  leau^ues  from  the  main  i>l;ii]il.  The 
cohaiy  is  divided  by  the  French  into  ei_;ht  r/rrmi- 
fit-ri/tfc-nis  in'/it"hri<^  and  includes  the  Isle  of  J'iues 
antl  several  other  adjacent  isbinds,  besith  s  New 
(."aledonia  propter.  The  capital  is  Noumea,  formerly 
<alled  l*ort-d<;-France.  ll  li' s  in  a  suiall  ujouii- 
t.diious  j»eniii>^ula  in  an  e\ic  Ijrnt  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Jn  l.s7(;  the  ^\hol^■  of  the  white  population 
was,  aecorilinj-  to  otlieial  reports,  l(;,s:t.\  the  free  eivil 
jM.pulation  beini;  l>U<',  tiie  militury  and  th»ir  families, 
vVe.,  amounting--  to  lib}.'..  'I  he  native  inhabitants 
are  estimated  (1S7'>)  to  number  alM.ut -iCo^'O,  'J  l,,^- 
Catholic  mis>i<.n.  which  leis  se\enteen  stations  on 
the  island,  has  already  made  consideralde  advances. 
( 'anniliali^m  has  been  eniirely  oi\en  up  aniom^^  all 
those*  trilx  s  which  iiavc  eonie  into  eontaet  with  the 
J'lench.  They  sometimes  enL:n.re  as  lal)ourer8  UTider 
tin;  Kuro]tean-,  and  natives  (tf  the  neidibouriui^ 
i-^lands  a:e  also  introduced  fop  tlie  sak«;  of  tli.  ir 
]alM»ur.  'ill.'  u-^oveinment  of  the  inland  is  e^seritially 
military,  an<l  the  fre<|ue!it  es'ape  of  convicts  has 
rendered  the  autlioriti'  s  V(  rv  strict. 

i.^VIJ!MlU)l  ii,  a  kiri«l  of  |>un.  in  Mhi<h  a  W(»nl 
is  employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  I'V  ^\hich.  w  itijout 
i-e'^ard  to  t4Taniniar  or  ortlioi;i-a])liv,  Nom.>  letters  are 
clian'_;e<l,  added,  or  left  out,  \\  itliotit  clirui;:in_'-  the 
]>rfinun<'iation.  Hius  a  r,iln)ili)tn'  is  disf in'_;ui-hed 
iroux  the  \n-^*y^-Y  ']<  ><  <!>'  in"t.  A  \\'e>tphalian  ( 'ount 
( ';douibej-;;,  anibus^ad.or  at  the  court  of  I.oiii^XV., 
is  said  to  liave  anin^<  d  the  circ!<^  there  b\-  his  blun- 
ders in  th«'  J''reni'li  hnijuaje,  and  oeeasioued  the- 
^lan[nis  l>i'-\  re  t<»  intr-Khiee  this  kind  of  \vittici-ni. 
The  oiiLfin  of  tlje  term  is,  however,  doubtful,  and 
Cab  nibours  were  )>opidar  in  Trance  lonu'  bt-fore  this 
period.  All  bin_oia.;es  ar«.'  susce[itible  of  thissj)ecies 
of  M  ittici>ni.  b)it  the  J'reneh  has  .a  jieculiar  fa'ilitv 
for  tliem,  ^\hil•'  th"  Trench  iraietv  of  spirit  causes 
them  to  be  enjoyed  even  under  the  mobt  berioud  cir- 


cumstances. They  have  frequently  l^^come  the 
I'a^'c  in  I'rench  society,  and  even  entire  literary 
works  of  considerable  (.xtent  have  l>cen  made  up 
wholly  of  them.  Tiench  Instery,  it  has  l>ten  said, 
miirht  be  written  in  Calend^ours,  so  constantly  have 
they  been  resortetl  to  in  matters  of  ind'lie  interest, 
and  even,  as  if  to  turn  olf  the  ed^^^e  of  serious  reihi;- 
tion,  in  the  case  r.f  the  p-eatest  misfoi-tunes.  Tie^; 
Lfrc-at  revolution  afforded  numerous  examples,  anil  the 
late  Ki'aneo-({erman  war  Ims  been  credited  with  fresh 
instaTices  of  the  same  sphit.  AVhen  the  (,ienr;a.ns 
to«.k  the  forts  of  Issy,  No'.;ent,  and  A'ab'rierj.  rou?id 
Taris,  the  disaster,  it  is  sai'l,  was  met  in  J'aris  v.  ith 
the  mot  *  lei  nos  jj^ens  rie  valent  rien.'  FreiK-h  ciiti'-*j 
such  as  \'oltaire'  an<l  ]ioi>sonade,  have  lamented  in 
\"ain  this  turn  itf  the  hnrjuaire  or  tendency  ui  the 
I'^vnch  mind.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fre«juent 
homonyins  whieli  render  J-'re-neh  so  susetj'tible  e.f 
calei]]b(.urs,  the  follow iuL,'  anecdote  is  told.  The 
brother  of  d'cneral  J  >ecaeii  was  altout  to  ie-in  the 
i:eneral  as  aide-de-camj).  ( )n  the  way  he  w  as  stop} ted 
by  a  ;_''endarnie,  who  subjected  liim  to  the  f'«lhAvim^ 
inteiroLratory — ('(•mment  vous  apj>elez-vous  f — J  )e- 
caen,  l>"(»ii  venez-\ous ? — I)e  ( *aen.  (.)i~i  allez-vous? 
— Au  camp.  J-'n  (puHe  (pudite! — D'aide  de  camp. 
l)e  (|ui  '-   l)u  L^cn/ral  ]  )ecaen, 

("ALKX1)AK,  the  di\isi<fn  of  time  into  years, 
mouths,  Weeks,  and  days:  also  .a  re;^ister  of  these 
di\  i-ions.  Amon.r  the  old  IJonians.  for  want  of  such 
a  re:j;ister,  it  was  tlie  custom  for  the  pot/ti/i  r  uni.ti- 
ni !'.'<,  on  the  lii-st  day  of  the  month,  to  ]»roelaim  <'•<»/- 
ai-(  )  the  month,  with  the  festi\als  occurrinu'  in  it.  and 
the  tinu;  of  new  moon.  Hence  r<(I>  mhr  aiid  cah  ml<f'>\ 
The  {>eii<tdical  occurrence  of  citain  natural  phe- 
nomena '^a  ve  rise  to  the  tirst  division  of  time.  Tiie  ap- 
jiarr'nt  daily  n.'volution  of  the  stai-ry  heaven-;  and  the 
sun  about  the  eaitli  e»ceasioned  the  <li\  isio!»  into  davs. 
'I  he'  chauies  of  the  moon,  which  were  ol'ser\ed  t<) 
I'ccur  t  very  twenty-nine  or  thii'ty  days,  suL-irested 
the  division  into  months,  and  a.-<  a  still  louL'er  nie:»--ure^ 
<«f  time  w;H  found  nec«-ssai'y  for  many  pur])oses,  it 
was  su]>j>lied  by  the  apj-arent  yearly  rev(»lution  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  The  time  of 
this  revolution  has  be<  n  linally  determined  to  be-  '.\u~* 
days.  h\e  hours,  forty-ei_;ht  niinutes,and  lifty  seconds, 
but  ;us  it  lias  at  various  times  been  reckoned  ditb  r- 
eiitly,  this  has  ;.;i\en  rise  to  (etrrespondin<^r  chaic'es 
in  the  calendar.  This  divisiou  (f  time  is  called 
a  sol.ir  year.  The  di visit tn  into  weeks,  wliich  has 
been  aliiiM-t  uni\*  rsally  adapted,  is  not  foiuided  on 
any  natural  phenomenon,  ajid  a-  it  orij;inat' d  in  the 
T-a-t.  it  has  Ik-cu  attiiiMited  to  the  di\ine  command 
to  M.)H»  s  in  repaid  to  the  ob;  er\  ati(»n  of  the  seventh 
y\A\  as  ,a  day  <»f  rest.  It  has  by  utlier  auth<»ritie3 
been  aseribi'd  to  the  munbtrof  the  ]»rineip;d  [tlanets, 
'i  he  u'lt'iit  inlluf'nce  of  the  sun  s  course^  upon  the 
^ -ax'im  b;i^  natiuall\-  .-ittraeted  tlit;  att<'ntion  of  men 
at  all  periods  to  this  j>heuomenon;  aci<u<linL;lv  :ill 
Jiation-!  in  any  dc'/ree  ci\ilized  hav«,' adopte<l  the  vear 
.•H  the  la]-'_re^t  measure  I'f  time.  The  yea.r  «»f  the 
ai;ei.  ut  l-!uy]itia.ns  was  ba-ed  on  the  e1'.iic,'"es  of  the 
se.i~i.ns  alo]ie.  without  n  fe7-enc.>  to  the  luinr  month, 
and  containcfl  ,';<;">  davs,  which  were  divide<l  into 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.  \\\\\\  live  suj'ple- 
mcTitary  days  at  the  eiid  f<f  the  year.  'J'he  Jew  ish  vear 
cou-^ist.  <1  of  lunar  n.oT-tie"  of  whi^-h  thev  reckoned 
tuelve  in  the  year,  int' ii-alatin.;- a  thirteenth  when 
iieees-ary  t«>  maintain  the  coiie^pondLiice  of  the  par- 
ti<Tilar  moiillis  with  the  re'_'ular  recurrence  of  the 
s(  a-on^.  'I'he  <uveks  in  the  earliest  ju-riod  nls<» 
reekeiied  liv  liuiar  and  intercalary  imtnths.  Thev 
divid''d  tlie  month  into  three  dec.ad.s.  Solon  intro- 
ducefl  a  di\ision  «if  the  year  int(»  alternate  months  of 
t\\enty-nii:e  and  thittv  d  i v^  with  the  occa.sional  in- 
tereukition  of  a  uiontli.     The  dewibh  and  the  Greek 
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year  thus  both  varied  in  duration  according  as  the 
intercalary  month  was  introduced  or  omitted.  This 
'With  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  duration  of  the 
year  was  a  constant  source  of  confusion. 

Various  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
were  proposed  from  time  to  time ;  but  all  proved  in- 
sufficient, tiU  Meton  and  Euctemon  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  fixing  on  the  period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which 
time  the  new  moons  return  upon  the  same  days  of 
the  year  as  before  (as  nineteen  solar  years  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  2S5  lunations).  (See  Ctole.)  This 
mode  of  oomputation,  first  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
about  432  B.C.,  was  so  much  approved  of  that  it  was 
engraven  with  golden  letters  on  a  tablet  at  Athens. 
Hence  the  nunK>er,  showing  what  year  of  the  moon's 
cycle  any  given  year  is,  is  called  ^e  golden  number. 
This  peri(3  of  nineteen  years  was  found,  however, 
to  be  about  six  hours  too  long.  This  defect  Callp- 
pus,  about  102  years  later,  endeavoured  to  remedy, 
but  still  failed  to  make  the  begrinning  of  the  seasons 
return  on  the  same  fixed  day  of  the  year. 

The  Komans  at  first  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  but  they  early  adopted  the  Greek  method 
of  lunar  and  intercalary  months,  making  the  lunar 
year  consist  of  354,  and  afterwiuxls  of  855  days, 
leaving  ten  or  eleven  days  and  a  fraction  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  intercalary  division.  This  arrangement, 
which  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  pontiffs, 
continued  tUl  the  time  of  Csesar.  The  first  day  of 
the  month  was  called  the  calends.  In  March,  May, 
July,  and  October  the  13th,  in  other  months  the 
15th,  was  called  the  ides.  The  ninth  day  before 
the  ides  (reckoning  inclusive)  was  called  the  nones. 
The  other  days  oi  the  month  they  reckoned  for- 
ward to  the  next  calends,  nones,  or  ides,  whether 
in  the  same  or  the  succeeding  month,  always  includ- 
ing both  days  in  the  reckoning.  Thus  the  3d  of 
March,  according  to  the  Boman  reckoning,  would  be 
the  fifth  day  before  the  nones,  which  in  that  month 
fall  upon  the  7th.  The  8th  of  Jan.,  in  which  month 
the  nones  happen  on  the  5th,  and  the  ides  on  the 
13th,  was  called  the  6th  before  the  ides  of  January. 
Finally,  to  express  any  of  the  days  after  the  ides, 
they  reckoned  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  calends 
of  the  following  month.  From  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Koman  method  of  reckoning,  it  appears  that  in  Ci- 
cero's time  the  calendar  brought  the  vernal  equinox 
almost  two  months  later  than  it  ought  to  be.  To 
check  this  irregularity  Julius  Ccesar  invited  the 
Greek  astronomer  Soeignes  to  Rome,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Marcus  Fabius,  invented  that  mode  of 
reckoning  which,  after  him  who  introduced  it  into 
use,  has  Been  called  the  Julian  calendar.  The  chief 
improvement  consisted  in  restoring  the  equinox  to 
its  proper  place  in  March.  For  this  purpose  two 
months  were  inserted  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber, so  that  the  year  707  (b.c.  46),  called  from  this 
circumstance  the  year  of  confusion^  contained  four- 
teen months.  In  the  number  of  days  the  Greek 
computation  was  adopted,  which  made  it  365^.  The 
number  and  names  of  the  months  were  kept  unal- 
tered, with  the  exception-  of  Quintilia,  which  was 
henceforth  called  in  honour  of  the  author  of  the  im- 
provement Julius.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter  of  a 
day  it  was  determined  to  intercalate  a  day  every 
fourth  year  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  February. 
This  was  called  an  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in 
which  it  took  place  was  called  an  intercalary  year,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  a  leap  year. 

This  calendar  continued  in  use  among  the  Bomans 
until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom tni  1582.  The  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  determined  by  it  With  regard  to  Easter,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessaiy  to  have  reference  to  the  course 


of  the  moon.  The  Jews  celebrated  Easter  (that  is, 
the  Passover)  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan  (or 
March);  the  Christians  in  the  same  month,  but 
always  on  a  Sunday.  Now,  as  the  Easter  of  the 
Christians  sometimes  coincided  with  the  Passover  of 
the  Jews,  and  it  was  thought  unchristian  to  celebrate 
so  important  a  festival  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews 
did,  it  was  resolved  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  A.D., 
that  from  that  time  Easter  should  be  solemnized  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  first  full  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  was  then  supposed  to  take 
place  on  the  21  st  of  March.  As  the  course  of  the 
moon  was  thus  made  the  foundation  for  determining 
the  tune  of  Easter,  the  lunar  cycle  of  Meton  was 
taken  for  this  purpose ;  according  to  which  the  year 
contains  8654  days,  and  the  new  moons,  after  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  return  on  the  some  days  as  before. 
The  inaccuracy  of  this  combination  of  the  Julian  year 
and  the  lunar  cycle,  must  have  soon  discovered  itself 
on  a  comparison  witii  the  true  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  equinoxes,  since  the  received  length  of 
365^  days  exceeds  the  true  by  about  eleven  minutes;  so 
that,  for  every  such  Julian  year,  the  equinox  receded 
eleven  minutes,  or  a  day  in  about  130  years.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  vernal 
equinox  had  changed  its  place  in  the  calendar  from 
the  2l8t  to  the  10th ;  that  is,  it  really  took  place  on 
the  10th  instead  of  the  21st,  on  which  it  was  placed 
in  the  calendar. 

Luigi  Lilio  Ghiraldi,  frequently  called  Aloysius 
Lilius,  a  physician  of  Verona,  projected  a  plan  for 
amending  the  calendar,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
presented  by  his  brother  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  To 
carry  it  into  execution,  the  pope  assembled  a  number 
of  prelates  and  learned  men.  In  1577  the  proposed 
change  was  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic  princes;  and 
in  1582  Gregory  issued  a  brief  abolishing  the  Julian 
calendar  in  all  Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in 
its  stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar,  or  the  new  style,  as 
the  other  was  now  called  the  old  style.  The  amend- 
ment ordered  was  this,  ten  days  were  to  bo  dropped 
after  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  and  the  15th  was 
reckoned  immediately  after  the  4th.  Every  htmdredth 
year,  which  by  the  old  style  was  to  have  been  a  leap 
year,  was  now  to  be  a  common  year,  the  fourth  ex- 
cepted; that  L%  1600  was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but 
1700,  1800,  1900  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar  the  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365  days,  five  hours, 
forty-nine  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds,  the  difference 
between  which  and  subsequent  observations  is  imma- 
terial In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  greater  port  of 
Italy,  the  amendment  was  introduced  aoconfing  to 
the  pope's  instructions.  In  France  the  ten  days  were 
dropped  in  December,  the  10th  being  called  the  20th. 
In  Catholic  SwitzerUmd,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands the  change  was  introduced  in  the  following 
year,  in  Poland  in  1586,  in  Himgary  1587.  Pro- 
testant Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark  accepted  it 
in  1700,  and  Switzerland  in  1701.  In  the  Gkrman 
Empire  a  difference  still  renudned  for  a  considerable 
time  as  to  the  period  for  observing  Easter.  In  Eng- 
land the  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in  1752,  iu 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  the 
previous  year,  the  day  after  the  2d  of  September  l)e- 
comii^  the  14th.  Sweden  followed  in  1753.  The 
change  adopted  in  the  English  calendar  in  1752 
embraced  another  point.  There  had  been  previous  to 
this  time  various  periods  fixed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  year  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  France, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  the  year  was  reckoned 
to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January ;  this  was  also  the 
populxur  reckoniuff  in  England,  but  the  legal  and  ec- 
clesiastical year  began  on  25th  March.    The  Ist  of 
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.Taiinarv  wo-s  now  aaoptctl  a.s  tlic  bcc^'innin;:^  d  tho 
l'4il  year,  aii'l  it  was  cr.-touiarv  for  some  time  to 
gi\c  two  dates  for  tiiu  perioil  interveniii'^  between  l^t 
.January  ami  2.">th  ^larcli,  thnt  of  the  old  and  that  of 
tlie  new  vear,  rh  .Tanuarv  17'>"(.  liu'^sia  .'done  retains 
tlieold  style,  v.hii'h  now  iliiicr.s  twelve  days  froni  the 
n.'W, 

In  Franre,  <]>iring  tae  revolution,  a  iv^w  calendar 
was  introdu'.-d  ))v  a  d-.-rc-e  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, Nov.  'J  1,  17'.'.'1.  'J'he  time  from  whieh  the  new 
rcckoTiinL:  v/a*  to  eomnieuce  wa.s  the  autumnal  e(|ui- 
noxof  17;'-!,  v.liichicU  noon  the  '2'_M  of  Sujitemher,  at 
ri^liti-'cn  niinut-s  and  thirty  seconds  after  nine  a.^l, 
I'aris  tini'-,  'i'his  day  was  S'deete<l  as  tliivt  on  wliicli 
tlie  iir.^t  decree  of  the  new  re{)ul>lic  had  been  j>rumul- 
i^ated.  The  year  was  made  to  eousist  of  tv/.  Ive 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  an<l,  to  complete  the  full 
numl'er,  iiw  j-tr  <lay3  (in  leap  years  six)  were  added 
to  the  end  of  the  year:  these  were  called  s(ius-ri/li)t- 
idrs.  Eacli  peritjd  of  four  years,  terminatinij  witli  a 
lea])  year  was  called  n  franr'iailc.  Instead  of  weel<s, 
each  month  w;us  tUvided  into  three  jiarts  called  dcrndtSf 
consistini;  of  ten  days  each;  the  other  divisions  beiiiL,' 
alsi)  accommodated  to  tlie  decimal  system.  1'he 
names  of  tlie  montiis  were  so  chosen  as  to  indicate  by 
their  etymol.r^'y,  the  time  of  year  to  which  they  be- 
loji'^ed.  Tiiey  were  as  f.»llows;--Autunm,  from  the 
*Ji!d  Sej^t,  to  the  *2"Jd  Dec.  :  Vcndt'.uiiaiir^  vintai^'e 
month  (Oct.);  Ih-iiiivtin',  foirLcy  month  (Nov.):  Fri- 
h:<'nr,  sleet  month  (Dec.)  AVinter,  fron\  l.'"Jd  Dec.  to 
1!_'<1  Manh  :  .W/m,;,;,  snowy  month  (Jan.^l ;  I'luiiosr, 
rainy  month  (Feb.)  Wnfusi-,  v.indy  month  (^Tarch). 
SjiriniT,  from  2'Jd  M;irch  to  2lM  .Tune:  (jcr)n>nnf,].m(\ 
mo'itli  (Apiih:  Fi'jiia/,  flower  montli  (May);  Prairiaf, 
mcadov,"  month  (June').  Suinni'-r,  from  2_'d  .Tune  to 
'_jd  Si.'pt. :  M'  .-••'./-./•.  harve>t  luontli  (.Tu!y);  Tlu  )'mid'>i\ 
liot  niouth  (Aui^iHt^ ;  Frcrtldn;  fruit  month  (Sept.) 
Tiie  ten  <hiys  of  e:ich  decade  were  calle<l  (1)  Pr/inidl, 
rl)  Duudf\  {■■<)  Trldi,  (l)  (^>'arfld,\  (',)  Qu;„(;<f;,{>^>)ycr- 
t'di,  (7)  S^'f^di,  (S)  Orddi  (It)  yonidi,  (Id)  Ikrndi 
(the  Sal>l'ath),  D^,-.i-les  this,  each  dav  in  the  vear 
liad  its  j)arti(idar  naine,  ajipropiiate  to  the  tim<'  wli<  n 
ir.  occurred;  for  cxamjile.  tlie  7th  of  vintage  month, 
V(  )idt',in'tn\ri\  A\a-;  n;,;n /d  rarudi;  o.-an'oti.  'J'iiis  calen- 
dar was  alioli.la-d  at  the  command  of  Nii]iok'on,  bv  a 
decree  of  tin'  sciiat",  "Jtli  Sept.  \si^7>,  and  the  coju- 
m  )n  ('hrl^tian  or  (inLronan  calendar  re-e^tal»lishcd 
tliroujhout  the  J'renchemjiirc  on  the  Ft  of  dar.uary  of 
the  followiu„'  y(  ar.  Siiice  the  re-e-tahli>hment  (.>f  the 
(Ire.,^»rian  calendar  in  Fi-ance,  various  attem[)ts  have 
bi-eii  made  to  remodel  tlie  arranu'cment  of  the  calen- 
dar, accordiit;4  to  particular  j'hilo.Mjphical  or  senti- 
mental notion-,  but  they  ha\e  acipiifed  no  populaiitv. 
A  \ei-y  coui]  lieat  il  ;!rr.in','-c-ment  wa>  p:oj' cted  l>v 
Au.'uste  Comtc  in  Is}'.',  by  whieh  a  st]>aiate  name 
is  uiven  Uy  every  day  in  the  year,  while  the  montlis 
and  weeks  have  also  )>aiti(  ular  nanus,  all  a»'r,inu-ed 
upon  a  ]>i-inei;.h"  eif  hero-\\or>hip,  Mo-,  s.  llomtr. 
Ari>totle,  Sha'v- p-are,  I  »e^cart'  s,  (  'a  sar.  St.  Faul,  uc, 
are  honoured  uith  months,  while  minor  iiidiviiluals, 
hwAi  as  riy.-s.;s,  b*omulus,  SiKrates,  and  I'lato  have 
tlays  assiirned  toili.-m.  M,  Jj  iiTiupie,  in  Im'-o.  intro- 
duces a  new  cah.-ndar  uj»on  an  ojt])Osite  jirineiple  of 
cxtreU't.-  simplii-ity,  lie  ai'oli>h«  .s  UKtnths  anil  \\e.:];s, 
a!id  di\id.s  til"  V.  hole  year  into  de.-adi  s.  I'or  an 
account  of  the  >b>!iaiiimedan  cal.-ndar,  s-.e  T1i:mi;a. 

rALi:NJ)i:i:.  l)i:r>  rentfal.iics.  beforethey  l.  a\e 
the  hands  of  the  manufa.turer,  are  suhj-  et«.d  to  err- 
tain  ]»rocesses,  the  object  «>f  whieh  is  to  njake  them 
smooth  and  flossy,  to  ula/.e  tic  m,  to  water  them,  or 
irive  them  a  wjiv  y  apjiearanee.  This  is  done,  in 
j^'eii'Trd,  l)y  ]»r<;.-'ini^'  th<.-  fahric  bet\^'e^■n  wct. -d  n  or 
metallic  cylinders.  The  macliine  is  called  a  (.aundcr^ 
and  the  workman  a  cub  ndircr. 

L'ALFNDliUS,  u  sect  of  dcrvlshjs  iu  Ti.rkcy  ajul 


Persia.  They  are  not  very  strict  in  their  morals,  nor 
in  Very  hi;;h  e>teeni  amoni;  the  Mohammedans.  '1  bey 
preach  in  the  market-places,  and  live  up<;a  alrud. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  tlitrir  foumler.  See 
Dfrvish. 

CALEND.S,  with  the  Pomans,  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  so  called  because  the  pontiux  maxtinus 
then  proclaimed  {ralan't)  the  days  o:i  which  the 
sacred  festivals  of  the  month  slundd  l>e  observcF 
This  w.as  the  cu>t(»m  until  the  year  A')\)  r.c.  (B.C.  3'>;J>, 
wlieii  the  fa,Hti  r(f/;^/'('(/;-,s,  or  calendar,  were  attixeii  to 
the  wall  of  jmblic  ]<l:'.ces.  The  ti reeks  did  not  make 
use  of  ealends;  whence  the  proverbial  expression  cxi/ 
iinrcas  I'alcudus  (on  the  (ireek  calends),  meauin;^' 
ncirr.  Tlic  eah.iids  of  January  were  more  soIciijU 
th:in  the  others,  and  were  consecrated  to  Janns  and 
.Tuno.  On  thi-s  day  the  maudstrates  entered  on  their 
oliiee.s,  and  friends  interchaim.-vl  jiresents.  On  the 
calends  debtors  were  ohlii^ed  to  jmv  the  interest  of 
their  tlebts;  heui'o  In'.^tiS  cdhiidiU  (Hor.  Serni.  1  Sat. 
iJ,  v.  87).  The  book  of  accounts  w;us  called  CaUii' 
dart  It ni. 

Calf  >rd-^  in  ecclesiastical  history  denotes  conference  =, 
anciently  held  by  the  cler^^y  of  each  deanery  on  the 
hr.^t  of  each  montli,  couixrning  their  duty  and  con- 
duct, 

CALENTURE,  a  violent  fever,  incident  to  person.^ 
in  hot  climates,  especially  to  suih  .'us  are  nati\es  of 
cooler  climates.  ]t  is  attended  with  delirium:  and 
the  ])atient  iniaL,dncs  the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  in 
A\hich  he  is  temjiteil  to  walk  by  the  c«.H)lncss  and 
freshness  of  its  api'earance.  'i'liis  is  at  least  the 
])o(>tical  e.xi'latiatioii  of  the  matter.  The  fact  seen j5< 
to  l>e  that  the  intense  inllammation  of  the  fever 
promj'ts  theitatient  toj.luii;^'e  intocoldv.ater  to  relieve 
his  sulTerin:-:. 

( 'ALIIOFN,  John  Cmtwimj.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  at  Abbeville,  South  Caro'.ina, 
March  F^,  17.^2;  died  .at  AVashin-ton.  ;jlst  I^Firch, 
1  >.'>!).  ]  F'  studied  at  Yale  Colle'.;e  and  LitchKeld,  waa 
adiiiitt  d  to  th«^  bar  in  his  native  st;\te  in  IxT,  and 
in  1>1 1  \\as  sent  to  ( 'oni;ress,  where  he  distiic,'-ui>hed 
hiuiself  by  his  eio.pit  nee,  ami  beeame  the  Fader  of 
the  ]'arty  in  favour  of  a  war  wiMi  England.  In  1S17 
he  v.  as  made  secretary  of  war  nnderiVesident  Munroe, 
atid  eflV<;ted  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  ex{M.'ii- 
dituit;  <tf  th.-  army.  In  lM!.J  he  w;i^  elected  vicc- 
])re>ident  of  the  United  States,  but  on  a  taritl  un- 
favouralile  to  the  Southern  states  being  passed,  he 
Went  into  o]ipe*^ition,  and  rL-igned  his  vi<a-piesidency. 
Iloldin'.:  a  doctrine  of  extreme  stati  s  rights,  he  cot  a 
re-.ilutiou  p;'..-s<(l  iu  the  l"_'Flatu2c  of  South  Carolina. 
' 'J'hat  any  >tate  in  the  Unio:i  nii^ht  annul  an  act  of 
the  F*  (l-nal  government.'  To  this  re.-olution  several 
•  uher  states  i;ave  in  their  adhesion,  :ind  a  dissolution 
of  the  T'uioiM\as  tliiealoned.  In  1S"'>1  Callioun  wa^ 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  in  18F5  was  again  secretary 
of  state,  lie  continueil  till  his  death  an  advt>cate  of 
state  rigliN.  and  of  the  policy  of  the  slavediolding 
states,  ilis  works  were  ]iuhli>lied  after  his  death,  in 
1  ^,'<  ■.-.'4.  In  one  of  them,  c.dlc  d  the  Philosophy  of 
<Iovernment,  \u.'  vindicates  his  favourite  d<tctrine  of 
state  soseriF'Utv. 

('AET15FF.  the  interior  di:im«  ter  of  the  bore  of  any 
pie<'e  of  or<lnance.  'I'he  calihre-  of  a  'im  is  usually 
measured  by  a  scale  of  inc)ie-i.  The  calibre  of  smooth- 
hoii  s  i-s  larLT'.r  tli;,n  the  liianieter  <»f  tiie  shot. 

CAFJCi)  FIMN  lTN(r  is  the  art  of  applying 
coloiu's  to  cloth  alter  it  lia.s  come  from  the  hand  of 
the  Weaver  in  such  a  inania  r  as  to  form  patterns  or 
ti_''urcs.  This  art  is  .«<  ni<  linus  j'ractised  t»n  linen, 
woolKn,  and  >ilk,  but  ino-t  fre.picntly  u])on  that 
species  of  cott'  ii  elolh  called  calico,  whence  it  tlerivea 
its  name.  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
feinee  this  art  v.  as  lij.-.t  pia'ti  ed  in  Euiope,  haviiig 
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been  brought  from  India,  where  it  has  been  known 
for  two  thousand  yean.    It  appears  also  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of 
Pliny,  as  he  haa  left  a  short  description  of  this  method 
of  printing.  The  art,  as  practised  in  India  even  at  the 
present  day,  presents  a  series  of  dimisy  and  tedious 
processes  widely  contrasted  with  those  of  the  British 
mannfactores,  of  which  in  their  present  advanced 
state  we  proceed  to  give  an  aoooimt.    The  doth 
before  it  goes  to  the  himd  of  the  printer  is  subjected 
to  several  preparatory  processes.     (See  Bucachiko). 
The  prooeaB  of  calico  printing  bears  a  strong  ana- 
hs^  to  that  of  dyeing;  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  art  of 
dyeing  certain  portions  of  doth  of  one  colour  and 
another  part  of  another.    The  patterns  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  doth  in  various  ways — either  by 
wooden  blodcs,  on  which  the  figures  of  the  patterns 
stand  out  in  relief;  or  by  plates  and  cylinders  of 
copper,  on  wbidi  the  patterns  are  engraved.    Origi- 
nally the  design  was  cut  out  in  relief  on  the  face  of 
the  block  aa  in  wood-engraving;  but  as  such  patterns 
are  liable  to  break  and  wear  rapidly,  it  has  been 
conmaon,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  instead 
of  cutting  the  pattern  in  the  wood,  to  form  a  raised 
pattern  by  driving  into  the  wood  thin  slips  of  copper 
forming  the  outline,  and  filling  up  the  internal  space 
or  body  of  the  pattern  with  fdt  or  other  substances. 
These  blocks  are  of  various  dimnnsions,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  where  sevoal  colours  are 
employed  in  one  pattern,  a  block  for  each  colour  is 
necessary.     A  set  of  blocks  for  one  pattern  are  all 
formed  at  first  precisdy  similar,  and  then  they  are 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that  those  parts  only  shaSl  re- 
main of  the  patterns  of  each  block  which  are  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  colour  it  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  doth,  each  block  being  furnished  with  points  at 
the  comers  in  order  to  guide  the  workmen  in  laying 
it  accurately  on  the  dom.    In  using  the  blocks  the 
doth  is  stretched  over  a  long  table  covered  with 
woollen  cloth,  and  commonly  furnished  with  rollers 
in  order  that  the  web  may  be  more  easily  shifted  as 
the  work  advances.     As  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks,  especially 
where  delicacy  of  outline  is  required,  engraved  copper- 
plates were  introduced  about  1760;  but  the  g^reatest 
improvement  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
cylinder  printing  about  17S5,  which  has  almost  super- 
seded the  other  methods,  except  for  particular  styles. 
Blocks  aro  still  used  for  printing  very  large  patterns 
upon  shawls,  and  for  introducing  particular  colours 
into  patterns  that  have  been  previously  printed  by 
cylinder.     To  prevent  twisting  of  the  wood  whero 
there  is  so  large  a  surface,  wluch  would  completely 
destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  print,  the  block  is  built 
up  by  gluing  several  layers  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
across  each  other  on  the  back  of  the  block,  the  pat- 
tern or  figure  being  made  upon  the  face  as  already 
described.    The  first  cyUnders  wero  of  wood  wiUi 
relief  patterns  similar  to  those  on  the  block,  and  wero 
driven  by  machinery;  they  wero  employed  for  par- 
ticular kinds  of  lignt  goods,  where  expedition  and 
cleanliness  wero  reauired,  and  called  surface-printing 
machines.  The  medianical  department  of  this  spedes 
of  printing  of  calicoes  is  the  same  in  prindple  as  that 
of  common  letterpress.    Metal-cylinders  with  sunk 
patterns  are  the  sort  now  used.    These  cylinders  aro 
■cmetimes  formed  by  a  thick  plate  of  the  metal  bent 
to  the  required  form,  and  soldered;  but  they  are  ^^- 
erally  formed  by  turning  a  solid  piece  to  the  requisite 
dimimsions,  and  boring  out  the  interior  after  the 
method  employed  for  steam-engine  cylinders.    They 
vary  in  dimensions  from  26  to  44  inches  in  length, 
and  from  5  or  6  inches  to  a  foot  or  moro  in  diameter. 
The  figures  may  be  engraved  on  the  surface  of  the 
eyix&der  by  the  tools  usually  employed  for  copper- 


plates. The  common  method,  however,  !s  to  engrave 
the  pattern  on  a  cylinder  of  steel  precisely  iu  the 
same  way  as  the  pattern  is  to  appear  on  the  copper. 
This  steel  cylinder  is  then  tempered  to  great  hard- 
ness, and  by  means  of  machinery  pressed  against  an- 
other cylinder  of  soft  sted  on  which  the  pattern  is 
made  to  appear  in  relief.  Thii  last  cylinder  is  then 
hardened,  and  being  pressed  against  the  copper 
cylinder,  the  figures  are  indented^  and  it  is  fit  for 
use.  A  method  which  has  almost  superseded  this  is 
by  use  of  the  pantograph  (which  see).  The  copper 
roller  being  tx>ated  uniformly  with  a  yellowish  trans- 
parent varnish,  has  the  pattern  cut  tLrough  the  var- 
nish by  a  set  of  points.  The  roller  is  then  exposed 
for  a  brief  time  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
copper,  whero  the  pattern  has  been  traced,  being  un- 
protected by  the  ramish,  is  speedily  attacked  by  the 
add,  and  the  pattern  being  thus  etched  upon  it  the 
varmsh  is  dissolved  off,  and  the  roller  is  then  ready 
for  printing.  The  cylinder  is  now  mounted  on  a 
machine  so  contrived  that  the  cylinder  as  it  revolves 
is  fed  with  colour  from  a  trough  below  it,  and  the 
superfluous  colour  is  taken  off  we  surface  by  means 
of  a  sharp-edged  knife  called  the  doctor;  after  which 
the  surfaces  of  the  doth  and  cylinder  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  pattern  transferred.  One  cylin- 
der can  only  communicate  one  colour,  and  therefore 
when  the  pattern  requires  two,  three,  or  four,  as 
many  cylinders  must  be  used,  modified  on  the  same 
prindple  as  was  stated  above  when  speaking  of 
printing  by  blocks.  Formerly  the  doth  had  to  pass 
once  through  the  machine  for  every  colour;  but  now, 
by  an  arrangement  of  machinery  equally  ingenious 
and  effective,  any  number  of  cylinders  aro  fitted  on 
one  machine,  which  act  on  the  cloth  one  after  the 
other,  and  by  this  means  the  pattern  is  finished 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  colours  in  the  same 
time  that  was  formerly  employed  to  give  one.  By 
this  means  as  much  work  can  be  performed  in  three 
minutes  as  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  block-printing  in  six  horns.  Machines  are  being 
wrought  in  this  country  capable  of  printing  twenty 
differont  colours  at  one  time;  but  seldom  moro  than 
half  that  number  of  colours  is  regularly  printed,  and 
often  not  more  than  four  or  five.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  each  colour  forms  a  portion  of  one  pat- 
tern, and  that  the  slightest  deviation  in  one  of  these 
cylinden  would  destroy  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  must  be  prepared  and  fitted  up  with  strict 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  reader  will  thus  readily 
appreciate  the  amount  of  ingenuity  required  in  thu 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  great  care  necessary 
to  be  employed  at  every  step.  After  the  doth  has 
received  ike  impression  from  the  rollers  it  passes  over, 
without  coming  in  contact  with,  a  series  of  flat  iron 
chests  heated  with  steam,  or  over  cans,  also  heated 
with  steam,  and  dried. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  our  article  Dteiko, 
that  beddes  the  colouring  matter,  another  substance 
is  employed  called  a  mordant,  which  has  a  chemi- 
cal affinity  both  for  the  colour  and  the  doth.  In 
printing  what  are  called  steam-colours,  the  colouring 
matter,  mixed  with  the  mordant  if  required,  are 
printed  on  directly  in  a  state  fit  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  the  fibre;  and  after  the  doth  is  dried  the 
colours  are  fixed  dther  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  a 
predpitating  agent,  or  by  Che  action  of  steam.  In 
*  madder  styles '  mordants  alone  are  printed  on,  and 
the  processes  are  more  numerous,  the  doth  being 
passed  after  drying  through  a  stove,  then  through 
the  dunging  machine,  whero  the  mordant  is  more 
firmly  fixed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cow-dimg,  or 
dung  substitute,  then  it  is  washed  with  cold  water, 
passed  into  the  dye-stuff  (madder),  washed  again  with 
cold  water,  soaped  in  the  soaping-mochine,  oc.    Th« 
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colonr  is  fixoil  on  tlio'^o  parts  only  wliove  tlie  mordant 
L;is  Ix-L-n  a|)jili(.'(l,  the  rest  rt.innininu'"  Avliite.  Ant>tlier 
niL  iIkxI  is  to  (lye  tlie  piece  of  cue  unifurm  colour,  and 
then  to  a])j)ly  srane  clieniieal  ULTent  to  those  parts 
uhich  arc  intended  to  l>e  MJiite,  as  was  shown  in  onr 
artieie  B.VNDANA,  the  choniieal  a;4ent  employed  beinyf 
called  dischar-iri'.:  H<jUnr.  I'jion  uoods  with  a  Mvic 
Lrround  a  siiltstauee  called  a  resist  pa>te  is  frequently 
a]'piie,l  to  the  cloth,  the  property  of  which  is  that, 
wlien  tlie  elntli  is  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat.  the  cohmr 
will  be  tixed  on  every  j-art  of  tlie  clotli  e.\cei)tin;j:  on 
tliose  j>arts  to  which  the  paste  ha'l  been  communi- 
cated. After  the  paste  is  piinted  iijtoii  th<>  cldth, 
the  [lieei-.s  ;',ro  liuiiLj'  uj>  for  a  day  or  two  to  harden 
the  resists.  Jn  many  cases  of  }>rintini,'  the  m(»rdant 
and  colouring:  matter  are  combin-'d  and  printed  nj)<«n 
the  cloth  touether.  'J'he  object  of  a  mordant,  whether 
in  jtrintinLC  or  dvein-.,',  beiuL,'  to  fix  upon  the  clotli  tlie 
colonriiiLT  matter  by  renderim;  it  insoluble,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  dilbirent  mordants  and  colours  used 
retjuire  ditferent  me.dilie;i.tions  of  ojt.-jatinu'. 

^\'e  will  now  lay  beforv  the  reader  a  slioii,  view 
of  the  mordants  chietlv  emploved  bv  the  best  calico- 
printers  of  tlie  ])resent  day.  l*reparati<ins  of  ahun 
and  of  tin  are  very  common  mordants.  'J'he  alumin- 
ous m(«rdant  is  ^■^enoi-ally  used  in  the  form  of  an 
aeetate  — a  co!n})ound  of  alumina  and  acetic  acid- - 
.-ui'l  may  be  jnepared  by  dissnh  inL,'  alum  in  s<>ft 
v.;iter,  and  addiui^  to  it  acetate  of  lime  or  acetatf  ttf 
lead  (suuMr  of  lead).  ^Vhen  this  mordant  is  applied 
by  the  l>l«»ck,  plate^  or  cylinder,  the  cloth  is  inijTe;^'^- 
nated  with  stareh  or  ^i;m.  l'ugiti\e,  or  chemical 
colours,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  m«>.>t 
coiiuiionlv  fornc'd  bv  miximr  the  colourintr  matt«,'r 
with  a  mordant  consistinLT  <'f  tho  pereliloride  of  tin, 
and  ajiplyinj  them  both  at  om-c  to  the  clotli.  As 
an  iir-tance  of  this  sort,  and  illustiatiu::,'  what  we 
h;'rVe  stated  abo\  e,  if  an  e«[ual  (pi;«ntity  of  an  ex- 
tract of  Io'_fwood  and  Jirazil-wood  be  nu'xed  with 
Some  ehloi'ide  of  tin,  and  the-  whole  thickened  with 
starch  and  j'linted  ui'on  cloth,  a  dark,  brown  juit- 
tein  is  jirodiiied,  whieh  ^\ill  stand  a  L'"r'at  <leal  of 
fatiuH''  and  wi;ir.  'i'in  mordants  are  exten>ively  used 
in  what  are  tenn'<l  >tv  am-<  olours,  but  the  oxide  of 
tin  is  cornl-in-  d  "with  -oda,  t'Tined  the  staimate  of 
Soda.  TIk"  «loth  b«  itc^f  iniUiei-sed  in  a  solution  of 
tliis  sub-tau'-e  is  dri<  d.  and  th(  n  pti^s. d  tlu'ou;_di  a 
bath  of  sul]'hurie  a'id  and  wat<r,  the  aci<l  beiuLC 
mueh  dilut'd.  Tlje  cloth  thns  jaej-ared  is  jmt  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  ]'iinter,  and  re<'eives  the  j-att-  rn, 
the  colours  <  nij»Ioye<l  l»tiji_r  mix-jd  with  a  con-id'T- 
jible  «|uantltv  of  st.u-eh,  after  wliieh  the  jdt.ces  are 
st-anied.  K\er-y  vari<  ty  of  sha<le  of  [link,  ]«ur]ih;, 
\<  llow.  and  blue  i-i  obtidiied  in  this  way,  but  the 
I'-lours  are  all  fii_;itive,  '^i'o  th'  >«•  mordants  us.  d 
bv  the  calie«.-]>rint<-i"  we  may  add  the  ]»yroli'.Miate 
of  iron,  whii'h  is  eiiiplovid  for  communicating"  a 
blae'v.  brown,  and  ^•arlous  sliad<'S  of  jiuriile,  and  by 
combiuini:  this  morriatit  with  the  chloride  of  tin  or 
a<-'tate  of  aliMiiina  a  chocolate  isol>tained  by  dyeing 
\\  ith  madder. 

^\'hen  it  is  U'Cessarv  to  di-'harL'e  colours  some 
n'j-eiit  is  taken  whieh  will  de-troy  the  aliinity  l»etween 
the  C'lour  and  th<'  mordant.  This  is  comuionly  an 
a'-id,  J'or  disehai'jiri'j'  colours  fix'tl  by  the  j)yrolijn:ite 
of  iron,  or  pr-  parations  of  alum,  citric  acid,  mixed  w  ith 
j^um  or  ]iip'_'-<:lav  and  a  little  \itriol,  is  us«  (1,  'J'artaric 
ai  i  1  is  n>'  d  as  a  di-<  har_:>:  for  tmki.'y-r<d.  and  jifoto- 
ciilorideof  iiou  foi'  cou\.-rtinLr  maie.,Mnesr  brown  into 
a  bnlf;  an<lif  j-rotorliloride  of  tin  be  employed  instead 
of  protoehloiidi;  of  iron,  tla.'  cloth  will  Ite  rend'red 
wiot'".  If  a  s.ilt  of  lead  be  mixed  vith  this  last,  then 
the  eliith  will  be-  rendered  yellow  by  beini,'  pxssed 
through  a  solution  of  biehromat<-  of  pota-h. 

lor  tlie  puq«ose  of  pieveuUng  the  indii/o  in  the 


blue  vat  from  fixiuL^  on  the  doth,  as  already  remarked, 
.substances  called  resist  pastes  are  employed,  which 
are  mixed  with  sul»stances  that  have  the  property  of 
]>,artinir  easily  with  their  oxygen.  A  past^:?  is  form»:d 
l)y  a  njixture  of  acetate  and  .sulphate  c»f  copi.»er,  to- 
ifetlKT  with  glim,  pij»e-clay,  or  starch,  lliis  is  called 
tlie  l)lue  ]>aste,  and  is  capable  of  resi.^ting  deep  colo::r; 
but  a  mild  jiaste  for  light  tints  may  I'e  nia4e  by  a 
mixture  of  pii>e-clav,  gum-arabic,  and  sulphate  of 
zinc.  A  red  paste  is  made  l>v  mixing  together  the 
luoidant  first  descril»ed  with  pipe-clay  and  v^iui- 
arabie :  which  paste  answers  excee<lingly  well  for 
light  blue;  and  if  the  cloth  is  not  to  remain  lung  in 
tlie  «lye,  a  p.oste  may  be  formed  of  the  last  two  rub- 
stances,  together  with  suli>liate  of  copper  and  lime- 
juice.  "\\'e  have  extended  this  article  beyond  tht? 
proj>ortionate  length,  and  will  therefore  draw  to  ,a 
conclusion,  as  the  remaining''  ]>rocess.es  i>f  the  art  are 
,so  m  arlv  allied  to  those  of  dvein-j-,  that  thev  wiJ 
be  tliere  introduced  with  more  proj»riety, 

CAliltTT,  a  sea-port,  ]iresidency  of  !SIadras.  on 
the  i\lnla))ar  coast,  hit.  IT  LV  n.;  Ion.  7'>'  T'O'  F., 
formeily  caj'ital  of  tlie  Kingd(*m  of  Calicut,  wlii«  h 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  ITi'L*.  J''rom  this  p^ort 
the  tiist  Vessel  was  fnightcd  ^^ith  Indian  conini'-li- 
ties  for  Eurojte,  by  Vasea  <la  Gama,  in  14l*>.  The 
ancient  city,  however,  is  now  buried  bciieatli  the  sea, 
and  at  low  tides  the  tops  of  temjiles  and  minarets  are 
discernil'lc.  U'he  ]>r<  sent  town  stands  on  a  low 
shore,  and  has  considerable  trade.  ]n  177<>  the  town 
was  taken  l>y  Hyder  Ali.  ami  a  few  yeais  later  was 
tak»>n  and  destroycl  )»v  Ti]>]'oo  Saib,  l>ut  wa.s  rebuilt 
Avheii  the  country  fell  into  the  han<ls  of  tlic  Britisli. 
( 'ardaiiioms.  teak,  sandal-wood,  ptjiper,  and  wax  are 
the'  [U'inci^tal  exports.  Few  European  ships  visit  the 
]iort.  ]t  Uianufaetures  c(>tton  cloth,  and  ha.s  given 
its  name  to  that  species  of  it  called  calico.  It  con- 
tains about  ("("(M)  hous.'s.      Pop.  il>7-),  -17.1't;i|. 

C AL I F  an.l  CALI l'AT]k     See  Caliph. 

CALIFOKXIA,  one  of  the  ITnited  States  of 
America,  formerly  ;•.  ]-ait  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion. \\'heu  under  .M<-xi'";in  sway  it  extended  from 
lat.  n2  to  -I'J'  h.;  l..n.  KmI'  to  liM'  lu'  w.;  and  warf 
bounded  N.  l>y  ( )reuon,  K.  the  Kt)eky  Mountains,  s. 
the  ^Mexican  states  (»f  S<»nora  and  Old  < 'alifornia, 
and  w.  the  l*a<ilie  ()e<  an;  area  e.-timated  at  T^Uit^ooO 
square  miliS.  Since  coming  into  tlie  possession  of  the 
Iriited  States,  th--  K.  ]»<»rtion  of  this  region,  N.  of  lat. 
''<7  '  N'..  and  K.  of  tin:  Si;  rra  Xe\a<la,  has  been  con^ti- 
tut'  d  th<'  ]\roriiion  tecritoiy  of  l^tah,  sometimes  also 
named  J>eseret:  and  the  ]iortion  s.  of  lat.  o7  N.,  and 
K.  of  tJie  river  Col<»rado^  has  bt  en  ad«I'  d  t't  tlie-  .-»tate 
of  Now  ^Vftxico,  al-o  ai-quired  from  the  ^lexi'-an 
< 'onfedivation  ;  and  the  sea-board  portion  w.  of  the 
Si'-ria  Nev;ida  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  river  Colorado  ia 
the  s.,  now  ftn-ins  tli«'  state  of  t'aliforiiia.  ( 'aliforni.'i, 
or  I'pjier  Califorjiia,  as  thus  limited,  includes  the 
region  between  tlie  Faeitic  <  )cean  on  the  w.,  Orcjon 
on  the  N.  \lat.  •}-  .N. ),  and  .a  line  running-  thence  direct 
s.  in  Ion.  ]2i»'  w..  to  lat.  .'V.»'  N.,  and  thenee  s.E.  to 
the  Ivio  Colorado,  wlu  le  it  int^-rsccts  lat.  o.'»'  >'.,  and 
tli.  nee  along  that  rid  r  to  the  boundary  between 
M'.xicoand  the  I'nitotl  States;  area,  according  tore- 
cent  siir\eys,  L'd.'ili'S  square  miles.  'i"he  coast  in 
j^eiier.ally  ruguH-d  and  ]treci{)it<ius.  and  j-rescnts  fevv 
L;"<»d  harl'ours  for  its  ext'  nt,  whith  is  above  {*  of  lat. 
( )n  th-'  s.  i^art  of  the  e<^.ist  ait-  a  few  inlands, 

("alifornia  is  divided  into  two  di-triets  of  unequal 
size  and  of  markedly  different  charaeter.  In*  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  rid-e  of  mountains  which  forms  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  northern  ]>ortioTi  of  the  coutitrv,  but  in 
the  s.  tra\ers(s  it  almo>t  contrail  v.  The  western 
di^trii't  c('nsiNts  of  one  Lireat  and  seviral  smaller 
v.'dhys,  all  nearly  parallel  to  the  o»a.>t  and  to  ea<;h 
other,  with  many  min-jr  transvcr.so  valhy^j  formed  by 
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i^ni  of  the  chief  moimtam  rangeB.    It  ia  bounded  on 
tne  K.  thronghoat  by  the  Sierra  Nevada^  or  snowy 
nnge,  which,  proceeding  from  Oregon,  takes  a  direc- 
tion generally  southward,  though  somewhat  tortuous, 
parallel  to^  and  about   150  miles  from  the  coast; 
unites  in  lat  34°  SO'  N.  with  a  lower  and  nearly  par- 
allel range  to  the  w.,  called  the  coast  range,  both 
afterwards  constituting  one  chain  which  lowers  down 
and  forms  the  peninsula  q£  Old  California.      The 
general  height  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  varies 
from  7000  to  11,000  feet    The  Jxighest  portion  lies 
between  35**  30'  and  38".    Active  volcanic  agents 
have  at  one  time   been  at  work  in  this  district. 
Mount  Shasta  and  other  peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes, 
containing  numerous  craters.   The  lava  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shasta  covers  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles,  and  is  estimated  to  be  10,000  feet  deep.    The 
formation  of  the  district,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
granitio,  though  trap  and  other  igneous  rocks  occupy 
much  of  the  upper  and  lower  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
as  well  as  a  huge  extent  of  all  the  N.  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  coast  range — a  comparatively  low  ridge  of 
heights,  but  containing  several  peaks  of  considerable 
elevation — originates  near  the  Oregon  frontier,  takes  a 
southerly  direction,  parallel  to,  and  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  60  miles  w.  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with 
which  it  unites,  as  above  noted,  in  lat.  34"  30'  n.;  it  is 
fonned  chiefly  of  cretaceous  rocks,  which  contain  coal, 
quicksilver,    and   asphaltum.     Between  these  two 
langes  lies  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  already 
mentioned,  and  that  of  San  Joaquin  or  Tulares,  to- 
gether 500  miles  long.    W.  of  the  coast  range  are 
other  lower  ranges  of  hiUs,  also  generally  parallel 
to  the  coast,  forming  valleys,  each  named  from 
the  stream   which  waters  it — ^Buenaventura^   San 
Jos^i  San  Sebastian,  Pichomas,  ko.     The  N.  part 
of  the  great  valley  between  the  two  principal  ranges 
is   watered    by  the    Sacramento,  which    flows    8. 
through  a  course  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  receiving 
Dumerous  afiSuents  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  near 
the  centre,   along  with   the   San   Joaquin,  bursts 
through  the  coast  range  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Sdsnn.    It  varies  in  width  from  200  to  300  yards, 
and  is  navigable  as  high  as  Marysville.    Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  American,  Feather  (which  receives 
the  Yuba  and  Bear),  Butte,  Pine,  Deer,  Antelope, 
Quesnells,  and  Sycamore  rivers.    The  s.  part  of  the 
valley  is  watered  by  the  San  Joaquin,  which  rises 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flows  n.  for  about  250  miles, 
totning  the  Sacramento  about  15  miles  above  Suisun 
bay,  into  which  they  fall  together,  as  already  stated. 
It  is  navigable  to  a  point  opposite  Fort  Miller.    From 
the  head  of  the  valley  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Tul^,  Tulares  or  Chmlache,  and  like  the  Sacramento, 
otunennis  tributaries ;  all  the  chief  affluents  of  both 
riven  descending  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  few 
of  any  kind  from  the  coast  range.    Its  principal  af- 
fluents, some  of  which  are  also  navigable  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  the  Merced,  navigable  for   20  miles, 
Tuolumnes,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  Mokelumnes,  and 
Cosemnea.    The  Klamath,  the  only  stream  besides 
the  Sacramento  which  cuts  the  main  ridge  of  the 
coast  range,  flows  from  Or^on  through  the  K.w. 
part  of  tiM  state,  and  the  Buenaventura,  flowing  v. 
through  a  valley  w.  of  the  coast  range,  falls  into 
Monterey  Bay.    The  principal  lakes  are  Lake  Tul^, 
already  named,  and  Clear  Lake.      There  are  also  a 
few  small  lakes  near  the  course  of  the  Sacramento. 
The  Bay  of  San  Frandsoo,  forming  the  most  capacious 
haibour  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  divided  into  two 
arms,  San  Pablo  and  San  Frandsco  proper.    Alto- 
gether it  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  14  broad,  and 
with  a  coast  line  of  275  miles.    It  is  connected  with 
the  ocean  by  a  strait  about  2  miles  wide,  and  from  5 
to  7  long,  breaking  through  a  range  of  low  mountainsi 


and  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  city  of  San  Fran- 
dsoo stands  on  the  N.w.  shore  of  the  southern  arm. 
Ilie  northern  arm,  San  Pablo,  ia  united  by  the  Strait 
of  Carquinez  with  Suisim  Bay.  The  other  prindpal 
bays  are  Humboldt,  Monterey,  De  los  Esteros,  San 
Pedro,  and  San  Diego. 

OM,  and  other  MinercUt. — ^From  the  formation  of 
the  country,  granite,  trap,  and  sandstone  must  be 
plentiful;  excellent  slate  abounds  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin ;  copper  ia  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  ore  is  frequently  rich,  but  except  in 
one  or  two  districts  the  expenses  of  management 
have  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  worked  exten- 
sively. The  quicksilver  mine  of  New  Almaden,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  yields  upwards  of  2,500,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  consumed 
in  the  gold  mines.  Lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  cobalt 
are  found,  as  well  aa  other  minerals,  which  are  not 
yet  extensively  worked.  Coal  is  found  in  most  of 
the  coast  counties,  but  is  not  of  first-rate  quality. 
Sulphur  is  abundant,  marble  of  a  variety  of  grains, 
and  predous  stones,  including  opals  and  diamonds, 
are  to  be  met  with.  Silver  ia  usually  found  along 
with  gold,  and  there  are  separate  veins,  but  they 
have  not  yet  proved  very  profitable.  Gold,  however, 
is  so  plentiful,  that  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
baser  minerals.  The  gold  ia  found  in  various  slates 
containing  veins  of  quartz,  and  in  hypogene  or 
primary  rocks,  that  have  been  protruded  through 
them,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  both  N.  and  s.  of 
the  junction  of  the  coast  range,  and  in  the  allu- 
vial depodt  of  the  rivers.  On  the  coast,  also,  near 
the  Oregon  frontier,  there  has  been  discovered  what 
is  called  a  'gold  bluff  i  on  the  beach,  at  its  base,  tho 
gold  ia  found  mixed  with  black  sand,  supposed  to 
have  been  washed  down  from  the  bold  precipitous 
bluff  by  the  tremendous  swell  of  the  ocean  that  con- 
stantly exists  here.  The  first  source,  however,  above 
indicated — ^the  living  rock — must  be  the  permanent 
source  of  supply ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  auriferous 
alluvial  deposits  to  be  ultimately  exhausted — a  fact 
of  which  plenW  of  evidence  is  t^orded  by  the  gold- 
washings  of  BraziL  Alluvial  deposits  are  found 
in  the  great  valley  along  the  rivers  Sacramento, 
Joaquin,  and  their  affluents  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada; on  the  river  Klamath  and  its  tributaries, 
and  probably  on  many  others.  Tliey  consist  of 
silt,  clay,  and  gravel  or  shingle;  the  last  often 
containing  numerous  large  stones,  rendering  the 
labour  of  removing  them  to  get  at  the  clay  and  small 
detritus  very  great.  The  most  important  deposits 
are  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Mariposa  to  Downie- 
ville.  Rich  deposits  are  also  found  near  Shasta, 
Weaverville,  and  Yreka.  On  the  coast  mountains 
gold  has  beem  found  at  various  points,  but  the  yield 
has  not  been  large.  The  metal  is  found  in  the  form 
of  dust,  or  small  grains,  in  smaller  quantity  in  the 
surface  depodts  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams;  and  in  greater  abundance  in  the  lower  and 
firmer  depodts,  and  in  greatest  abundance  (at  least 
on  the  San  Joaquin)  next  the  slate  on  which  these 
depodts  frequenUy  rest;  the  gold,  from  its  weight, 
apparently  always  seeking  the  lowest  stratum.  Tlie 
metal  is  obtained  by  waahing  the  alluvitun,  till  all 
the  earthy  matter  is  floated  ofl,  when  the  gold  is 
found  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  New  du- 
coveries  of  gold  still  continue  to  be  made,  but  not 
so  rapidly  as  the  old  supplies  are  exhausted.  In  the 
twenty-two  years  from  1848  to  1870,  gold  to  the 
value  of  £240,000,000  was  brought  to  light;  the 
maximum  production,  that  in  1^53,  amounted  to 
£13,000,000.  In  1881  gold  to  the  value  of  about 
£3,600,000  was  obtained. 

CUtnate. — California,  being  intersected  by  the  iso- 
themud  line  of  60",  has  the  same  mean  annual  tern- 
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RoaeriUe  Junctum,  18  milea  E.  of  Sacramento,  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  aacenda  253 
milea  to  Reddii^,  and  will  eoon  be  connected  with 
the  Oregon  line,  to  which  a  connection  ia  being 
brooght  westward  from  the  Miaaouri  River.  From 
Lathiop,  7  milea  w.  of  Stockton,  the  Yiaalia  division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  extends  aoutherly,  throngh  the 
San  Joaquin  Valle^r,  to  Tipton,  a  distance  of  167 
nule&  Ihxan  Sacramento  the  Cidifomia  Pacific  Rail- 
way extends  westerly  a  distance  c^  60  milea  toVallejo, 
on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Bay  <^  San  Frandaoo^ 
between  which  and  San  Frandsoo  there  ia  oommu- 
tucation  by  steamen.  By  another  branch  Yuba  ia 
brought  into  connection  with  Sacramento,  and  a 
branch  prooeeda  northeriy  from  Vallejo  to  Castoga^ 

Pojndatian. — ^The  Spaniah  Califomiana  are  now  a 
imaU  section  of  the  community.  The  Indian  popu> 
lation,  now  few  and  acattered,  sdema  at  one  time  to 
have  been  great,  aa  evidenced  by  the  remaina  of 
numerous  villages  in  the  great  valley.  The  Indiana 
are  aeldom  more  than  5  feet  high,  of  a  dark  copper 
colour,  with  low  forehead,  black  eyea,  thick  lipe,  and 
rough  straight  hair.  The  main  part  of  the  population 
is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
though  numbers  are  also  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Almost  every  nation  has  its  representative 
here;  and  the  population  forma  a  curious  mixture  of 
hi^^h  bom  and  low  bom,  learned  and  ignorant,  in 
whidi  those  accustomed  to  be  highest  are  aometimes 
found  to  be  lowest  In  1802  Humboldt  estimated 
the  pop.  of  Upper  California  at  16,862;  in  1846-47 
Byrant  eatimatefl  it  at  25,000;  in  1852  it  amounted 
to  264,435;  in  1860  to  379,994;  and  in  1880  to 
664,686.  Over  16,000  Indiana  are  included  in  this 
population,  and  75,025  Chinese.  The  remainder  con- 
sists of  767.266  whitea  and  6265  coloured  persona. 

lliitary. — Upper  California  was  diaoovcred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  its  shorea  were  examined  by  Cabrillo 
in  1542;  and  in  1578  it  waa  virited  by  SirF.  Drake, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  AlUon.     In  1602 
Scbartian  Visoonio  toudied  at  Monterey,  and  pro- 
claimed the  neighbouring  country  to  be  Spanish  terri- 
tory.   The  first  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  in 
1642,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
by  whom  the  colonies  and  missions  continued  to  be 
directed  till  their  expulsion  in  1767.    In  1768  Upper 
CaHfomia  was  occupied  by  an  expedition  sent  from 
Mexico^  and  colonized  by  the  establishment  of  bum- 
eroiis  mission-stations  under  the  Frandsans,  which 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity.    In  1823  the 
misaionaries  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
Mexico,  the  government  of  which  at  that  time  at- 
tempted to  miake  a  province  of  the  state,  but  by  a 
decree  of  17th  Aug.  1833,  the  government  formidly 
•uppresaed  the  mission-stationa  and  secularized  their 
property.     California  began  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
English  and  Americans  about  1830.    The  country 
ioffered   several   times  from   revolution,  and   the 
inhabitanta  more  than  once  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, but  as  often  rejoined  the  confederation. 
The  aoUiority  of  Mexico  over  it  was  very  loose  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean  of  its  connection  with 
that  country.    In  May,  1848,  Upper  California  was 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and  about  a 
month  afterwards  the  discovery  waa  made  which  has 
in  such  a  remarkable  manner  altered  ita  fortunea. 
Gold  waa  previoualy  known  well  enough  to  exist  in 
the  country,  and  had,  indeed,  been  wrought  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Mexicans.    Hakluyt,  who  ac- 
companied Drake,    and   publiahed  hia   account  in 
1589,  says,  *  There  ii  no  port  of  the  earth  here  to  be 
taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  a  roaaonable  quantitie 
of  gold  and  aUver.'     Still,  not  until  June,  1848,  did 
the  Koriferona  depoaita  of  California  attract  general 
attention,  when  thoy  were  brought  before  tho  world 


almost  by  accident,  by  some  settlers,  who  discovered 
shining  particles,  and  some  heavier  pieces  of  yellow 
metal,  in  the  mud  in  a  mill-course  near  Coloma,  on 
the  American.  Such  a  discovery  could  not  be  long 
concealed;  the  news  spread,  every  other  occupation 
waa  abandoned,  and  all  hastened  to  the  diggings,  and 
wagea,  provisiona,  and  property  of  varioua  kinds,  roso 
to  an  enormoua  price.  In  course  of  the  following 
year,  multitudes  began  to  arrive  from  all  quarters, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China, 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  eighteen 
months,  100,000  arrived  from  the  United  States 
alone;  thero  was  almost  a  continuous  line  of  emi- 
grants across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  which  route  many  thou- 
sands arrived,  accompanied  by  immense  waggons 
drawn  by  bullocks.  Great  privations  wero  endured 
in  crossing  these  trackless  regions,  for  want  of  food 
and  water  for  man  and  beast.  Many  emigrants  and 
their  cattle  perished  on  the  way  from  hunger  and 
fatigue.  Immense  numbers  likewise  arrived  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  numbers  made  a  voyage  of 
17,000  milea  round  Cape  Horn.  Such  a  great  influx 
of  people  waa  too  much  for  existing  means  of  govern- 
ment; robbery  and  murder  became  frequent;  lynch- 
law  was  in  many  places  set  up,  and  the  culprit,  after 
being  tried  and  condemned  by  a  jury  selected  on  the 
spot,  waa  hung  on  the  nearest  tree.  In  this  dilemma 
the  United  States  emigranta  decided  on  forming 
themselves  into  a  state.  Representatives,  chosen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  met  in  June,  1849, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  New 
York,  guaranteeing  to  citizens  the  right  of  trial  by 
jiiiy;  free  exercise  of  religious  worship;  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  Jiabtaa  carptu^  &c  California  was 
admitted  as  a  state  of  the  Union  in  1850.  By  the 
'state  constitution  *  the  legislative  of  California  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  assembly,  which  meet  annually 
at  Sacramento.  The  senate  is  composed  of  forty  mem- 
bers, chosen  from  senatorial  districts  for  two  years. 
The  assembly,  which  is  elected  annually,  consists  of 
eighty  members.  The  members  are  paid.  Amend- 
ments have  been  adopted  making  the  tenure  of  office 
of  senators  four  years,  and  that  of  the  members  of 
assembly  two.  The  state  elects  four  members  of 
Congress. 

CALIFORNIA,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  on  the  w.  coast 
of  North  America,  in  Mexico,  lying  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  California,  which  it  separates  from 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  states  of  Mexico,  extending  from 
8.&E.  to  K.N.W.,  between  Ut.  23°  and  32"  30'  K.  It  is 
about  700  miles  long,  and,  through  most  of  its  length, 
is  less  than  100  miles  wide.  It  receives  the  rivers 
Colorado  and  Gila  at  its  northern  extremity.  It 
contains  numerous  islands  and  shoals,  and  ia  of 
difficult  navigation.  It  waa  formerly  called  the  Sea 
of  Cortez,  having  been  discovered  under  his  auspices. 
It  resembles  the  Adriatic  in  having  little  tide.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

CALIFORNIA,  Lower,  a  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
can Confederation,  comprising  a  peninsula  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  united  on  the  N.  to  the  continent  of 
North  America^  from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  e., 
throughout  its  entire  length,  by  a  narrow  sea,  calle^l 
the  Gulf  of  California^  and  bounded  8.  and  m*.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  in  nearly  800  miles  in  length, 
and  in  different  phices  30,  60,  90,  and  120  miles 
wide.  The  coast  of  this  peninsula,  irregular  through- 
out, forms  numerous  capes,  bays,  and  natural  ports. 
The  principal  bays  are  St.  Kamou,  St.  Sebastian 
Viscayno,  Magdalena^  La  Paz,  and  Molege.  There 
are  numerous  islands ;  the  most  important  are  Ce- 
dros,  S.  Margarita,  Spiritu  Santo,  S.  Josef,  Sta.  Cruz, 
and  Angel  de  la  Guarda.  A  chain  of  mountains 
)  extends  through  the  peninsula,  of  which  the  greatest 
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Lriulit  is  from  4',0()  to  4000  feet  aLovc  the  soa,  tbo 
hitt'  r  I"  ill'.,'  tlio  lioiulit  att:iinc<l  l»y  its  (•ulniiii.-itiii'^- 
l)«>iiit,  ('«Jii()  do  la  ( ii:;".'.7it:i.  TJic  chain  is  aliu<ist 
d'-stitutc  of  veL,''-t-itit)!i,  iia\iii'.x  only  licre  and  tliLie  a 
few  HtunU"!  troLS  or  slirult.s.  It  lia.^  a  !?in;^de  v<>l<-  tiic, 
antl  ])i).sses.SfS  ilistinc  t  traces  of  voleanie  (iri_rin.  The 
font  of  the  raiJiX'.'  i^  eovercfl  M'ith  cactuses  of  reniark- 
al)h»  size.  Some  of  the  hollows,  \\liere  the  soil  is 
fonned  of  decon^jM.sed  lava,  are  toleral»ly  fertile.  On 
th"  I'lains  the  soil  is  often  of  tlie  richest  <inality,  and 
'wh  n  tlie  advantn^^^e  of  irriLration  can  bo  olttained, 
raisi's  the  niost  ahunthint  eroj's;  Imt  this  advant;iue 
oft  n  fails,  owiiiL,'  to  the  <j:Tv.:it  dehcieney  of  water, 
liain  seldom  falls  in  snninu  r,  and  the  stre'anis  are 
Very  in>i-;niHcant.  The  eliinatc  \;uies  nuieh  aec>»rd- 
\u-^  t)  loeaJity.  On  the  C'>ast  of  the  Pacihe  the>  teni- 
peiaturo  ran^'es  in  sunnner  U>>ia  .">>'  to  7r  ;  th<'  sky 
is  peculiarly  ch:ir,  and  |urf.«tly  cloudless,  e-xcept 
towards  sunsrt,  the  tiuts  of  which  are  reniarkaMe  fnr 
v;irit;ty  and  heauty.  At  a  dislanci.^  from  the  coast, 
win  le  the  sea  Itrcze  is  not  enjoyed,  tlie  Kunmi'r 
lu  at  i"-  rxce-sive.  The  iirineij'al  \e;_;<tah]e  pi'odiKts 
are  maize,  manioc,  wheat,  grapes,  oraiiLTcs,  lemons, 
pine  apples,  and  many  other  varieties  of  the  lim^t 
iriuts.  In  the  valh  ys  h<»rs<-s,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
reared  successfully,  Th-'  li>h  on  the  coa-t  are  \ery 
abundant,  an<l  a  pearldi->hery  was  lonir  verv  suceess- 
fidly  canied  on.  (lold  has  ht.en  ft»inid,  hut  hitherto 
only  in  small  <|uautiti«/s.  The  chief  townsof  ('aliforuia 
are  Lorettoand  J.a  J'az,  the  capital.  Tlu^  poj>.  of  La 
Paz  is  .'»ii'.i,  (Adiforina  was  e.\i»loretl  l>v  order  of  Cortex 
in  10;»J-;;'J.  Jt  was  \  isited  l»y  the  rilehrated  na\  i- 
gator  iJralce,  v.ho  i^-ave  it  the  name  ()f  New  AH  don.  In 
P'.  12  the  Jesuit-^  formed  estahlishments  U[Jun  it,  built 
viihv^^es,  and  ei\ili/etl  the  natives.  ( >ji  their  ex- 
puhion  tlie  missions  wei-e  eariied  on  by  the  L)ondni- 
<Mii8.  {'('pulation  li.",r..'.'»,  of  whom  perhaps  a  half  aic 
Indians. 

OALIOT'LA,  Cati  s  C.i:sau  Al(;i  stit.h  OF.itvfANi- 
Ct's,  bun  of  (iermanicus  and  AL:ri]ipina,  was  liorn 
A.]K  ] 'J.  ill  the  cauip  at  Autium,  and  brotj-iit  U{t 
jiUi'^n.;  tlie  IrL^iwus.  JItav  hi.'  received  from  the  sol- 
di, is  the  surname  of  Caii_:ula,  on  account  of  Ids 
wrarimr  the  r-z/e/'r,  a  kiiul  of  little  bnots  in  use  a- 
ni'>n-_^^  them.  Jb_;  nnder-too.l  m»\\u11  how  to  iiisinn- 
ute  himself  int<»  the  ;^'t.od  L'laces  of  Tiberius,  that  he 
not  only  esca[)i.d  the  ciiu  1  fate  of  his  pari  nts,  and 
brothers,  and  sifters,  luit  Mas  e\cn  l-iaded  with 
liunours.  ^\'h^  ther,  as  Rome  m  rit- rs  iiiform  n<,  he 
r<ino\i  d  Ti!-ti"ius  out  of  the  way  by  slow  poisfni.  is 
unci  rtain.  ANdnn  the  latter  was  abnit  to  di<-  he 
apjK/int'-d,  acetiidin:/  to  Sut  toniiis,  (.'ali^ula,  an<l  the 
Soil  t){  J)rusus.  Tiijerius  Nero,  Iniis  of  the  emjiire. 
J  hit  Cali/ula,  nniversally  beloved  for  tlie  sake  of  hi.s 
fatle-r  Oeinianieus,  Avas  abb',  without  diflicultv,  to 
obtain  Sole  possession  of  the  throne.  Pome  received 
him  j«>\  fully,  and  the  di.>tant  ])ro\inces  echoed  his 
W' leonic.  Hi^  hr>t  a<tions  wlto  just  and  iiolile, 
Jle  interii  d.  in  tlie  most  lioiionrable  manner,  the 
remains  of  his  mother  and  of  his  brother  Nei-j,  set 
free  all  !>tate  prisoners,  recalled  the  banished,  and 
forbade  all  jiroseentious  for  treason.  He  eonf,ried 
on  the  mau:Lstrates  fn-e  and  intlej>endent  ]»ow.r, 
Althouudi  the  will  of  Tiberius  liad  l>eeu  dielaied  by 
the  s<  nate  to  be  null  and  v'oid,  he  frdhlled  every 
artiele  of  it,  with  the  e'xceptiou  onl\'  of  that  ;d  («\e- 
meiitioueil.  When  he  was  ehos.ju  consul  he  took  Iiis 
niK  le,  Claudius,  as  his  colleague,  'i'hus  he  distin- 
euished  the-  titst  ei^dit  months  tif  liis  rei-n  ]>v  manv 
m:!.,Mianimoiis  a'tious.  \\  h<  n  Im.-  fell  siek.  ^\ft'rhis 
reco\(;ry,  by  a  Tn<'>t  inuxp'  cf'  '!  alti  ration,  whieh  has 
j^ri\.n  i;o(»rj  u:'iounds  to  su.->|j  et  his  sanity,  he  suddenly 
h-howe<l  hiui-i  If  tht;  nio.-.t  cruel  and  unnatural  of 
tviants.  'I'he  mo->t  ex'juisite  tortures  serve<l  him  for 
enjoyments,      i 'uiini^'^  his  ineals  he  caused  criminals, 


and  even  innocent  persons,  to  bo  stretched  on  tb.e 
rack  and  behe.ade  1  ;  tlie  most  revpectabie  persons 
Were  daily  executed.  In  the  madness  of  hi.s  arri- 
eain-e  he  t.-vtni  considered  himse-^.f  a  .t^'od,  and  caused 
the  honcuirs  to  be  paid  to  him  wliich  were  paid  to 
A]»olK»,  to  Mars,  an<l  even  to  Jupiter,  lie  al>" 
showed  liimself  in  puldic  with  the  attributes  of 
Venus  an»l  of  other  'joddesses.  .He  built  a  tennile  Xr> 
his  own  divinity.  Atone  time  he  "wished  that  il  •• 
whole  ]h)man  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  mi.'.it 
be  able  to  cut  it  oil  at  <tne  lh»w.  lie  fr«.^piei;rly 
repeated  the  words  of  an  old  ]>oet,  '<)dfiitit  d.um 
metuant'  —  let  them  hate  so  long  as  the'V  fe.u-. 
He  sipumdered  the  ])nblic  money  with  almost  in- 
creihT'le  jirodiLcality.  One  of  his  L:i"eatest  feluis 
was  the  buildiiiL,'  of  a  brid-e  betueeii  I'uia-  and 
Puteoli  (Pu/.zuoli),  in  oid'/r  that  he  mi.:bt  l>e  able  Xi, 
boast  of  marchiii'^  o\er  the  sea  on  *]v\  land,  }\<-  bad 
it  ciAt.red  with  earth,  and  houses  built  on  it,  and 
then  rode  over  it  in  tiium[>h.  ile  Lfave  a  baii'iuetin 
the'  middle  of  the  brid;,''e,  ainl  to  ct.lebrate  this  ot,  it. 
aehiex  enient  oitlered  numliers  of  the  spectat<ir>;  wliom 
he  had  invited,  to  l>e  thrown  into  the  sea.  ( )n  his 
return,  he  entered  Jiome  in  tiiuiujih,  becai.se,  as  he 
said,  he  had  con((nen;d  nature  herself.  After  this, 
he  made  preparations  for  an  exjtedition  against  tie- 
<.termans,  ].asse<l  with  more  than  L*oo,(Mio  nien  over 
the  Chine,  but  returned  after  he  had  tiavelK-d  n.  few 
miles,  and  that  without  havin_'  seen  an  enemy.  Such 
was  his  teiror,  that,  a\  hen  he  came  to  the  river,  and 
found  tlie  brid'^e  obstructed  by  the  etowa]  u{)on  it, 
he  caused  himself  to  l»e  passed  over  the  heads  of  tli^.* 
soldiers.  He  then  went  to  (hiul.  whieh  he  plundtred 
with  nnexample<l  rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
Considerable  booty  thus  (tbtaiu' d.  he  sold  all  the  )us- 
perty  of  both  his  si>ters,  AL,'rij>[tina  and  Li\  ilia,  w  h-im 
he  banished.  He  also  sold  the  furniture  <jf  the  old 
court,  the  clothes  of  Maia'us  Antoninus,  of  Au;^''usti:s, 
Airrijipina,  i^e.  Pefoie  ho  left  Caul,  he  declared  his 
inleniic'ii  of  ifoiii'.,''  t(»  ihitain.  He  eulh-cted  his  anny 
on  the  coa.->t,  embarked  in  a  mauniiticent  ealley,  but 
returned  when  he  had  h  trdly  left  the  land,  drew  n|) 
liis  f«>rces,  oj'dere<l  the  siirnal  for  battle  to  be  smmdrd, 
and  conimandeil  the  soMicrs  to  till  their  ]ioekets  and 
hidniets  with  shells,  while  he  erie-d  out,  "I'his  U>oty. 
raxishi'd  from  the  sea.  is  fit  for  mv  jiakvce  an<l   i\ 
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ca]titolI'  A\  lun  he  returned  U>  Pome,  he  w.as  di>i- 
rons  of  a  tiiunij>h  on  aeeount  of  his  aehieveinonts, 
but  e. .ntented  hiiiisi  If  with  an  o\ation.  l)isc(*n- 
teiited  with  the  senate,  he  reS(.lvcd  to  desti'ov  the 
^-re  iter  jiartt.f  the  niend'crs,  and  the  tnost  distin- 
j^MU.died  men  of  Pome.  This  is  proved  bv  t\\"0  books 
wliieh  were  found  .after  his  (hath,  wiitrein  the  nanes 
of  the  ]iroseribed  Mere  note.l  down.  ai;d  (>f  Mhich  t>iie 
was  entitled  (Ihali'i.s  (Swordk  and  the  other  Pii>iiU-i.< 
|l)ai::;er).  He  becann  leeoneiled  to  the  senate  a  if;  dn 
wli'-'U  lie  found  it  wcitliv  of  him.  He  su]'port«.d 
])ublie  broth' Is  and  eaniinu''  hou>es,  and  received 
himstlf  the  «  ntraiice  money  of  the  visitors.  His 
hor.-<e,  naiiH.d  Jnriftitn.-i,  w;ts  his  fa\ourite.  This  ani- 
mal had  a  hou-e  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed  from 
marble  and  i;old.  <.'ali-ula  had  eausud  him  to  l>e 
admitted  into  the  colleu^e  of  his  ]iriests,  .and  was  desi- 
rous of  makin,:  1dm  a  consul  also.  He  even  had  the 
intention  of  de.>troyine  the  j'oems  *>i  HoUier,  and  w  as 
on  the  point  of  remo\in'j  the  works  and  imair-s  of 
ViiL.'^il  and  Pivy  from  all  liiu-aries:  those  <;f  the 
former,  because  he  w;is  de>titute  of  ;^enins  and  learn- 
iiiL-":  thosi.' of  the  latt>  r.  beeause  he  w.*is  not  to  be 
<1  peiid.i  d  u]'on  as  a  historian.  (  alii^ulas  nior.ds 
wti-',  from  his  \oii(,h  nj'W  ird,  coirupt;  he  had  eom- 
niitted  iuce.-.t  with  all  his  sifters.  After  lie  had  mar- 
rivd  aiid  repudiated  several  Mi\'es.  Ca'sonia  retained 
a  permanent  hold  on  his  aib-ctions,  A  number  of 
conspiiatorSj  at  the  heavl  of  whom  were  l'h;erea  and 
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Comfiliai  Sabinixa,  both  tribunes  of  the  pnetorian 
oobortSy  murdered  him  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  his  tyrannical  reign  (from 
A  J>.  87  to  41). 

CALIPER  COMPASSES  are  a  sort  of  oompasses 
with  arched  legs,  used  in  the  artillery  practice,  to 
tako  the  diametfrr  of  any  round  body,  particularly  of 
shot  or  shells,  the  bore  of  ordnance,  &o.  The  instru- 
ment consiBtB  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass,  joined  by  a 
rivet^  so  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  tables^  rules,  &&,  connected  with 
the  artillery  practioe. 

CALIPH  (that  is,  vicegerent)  is  the  name  assumed 
by  the  suooessorB  of  Mohammed  in  the  goyenmient 
of  the  faithful  and  in  the  high-priesthood.  CkdiphaU 
is  therefore  the  name  given  by  historians  to  the 
empire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs  founded  in 
Asia,  and,  impelled  by  religious  enthusiasm,  enlarged, 
within  a  few  centuries,  to  a  dominion  far  superior  in 
extent  to  the  Boman  empire.  The  title  is  still  borne 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Mohammed,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  prophet  of  God,  made  himself  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  ruler  of  his  peoj^  In  the  following 
aooount  the  dates  both  of  Uie  Hegira  and  the  Chris- 
tian year  are  given.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of 
oompating  the  Mohammedan  year  has  caused  con- 
siderable divergencies  among  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  exact  dates  of  the  particular  events  of  Moham- 
medan history.  After  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the 
election  of  a  suooessor  occasioned  considerable  ex- 
citement* 

Abdallah  Ebn  Abu  Koafas,  called  Abubekr,  that 
Is,  father  of  the  virgin  (because  his  daughter  Ayesha 
was  tiie  ooly  one  of  the  wives  of  Mehunmod  whom 
he  had  mamed  when  a  virgin),  obtained  the  victory 
over  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed, 
and  became  the  first  caUph,  A.D.  682  (year  of  tiie 
Hegira  11).  Victorious  over  all  enemies,  by  the  aid 
of  his  general,  the  brave  Ehaled,  he  began,  as  the 
Koran  directs,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed 
by  arms  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  With  the 
watchword  conversion  or  tribvie,  a  numerous  army, 
consisting  entirely  of  volunteers  inspired  with  seal 
for  the  holy  war,  penetrated  first  into  Syiia^  Con- 
qnerora  in  the  first  battle,  they  were  subsequentiy 
several  times  defeated  by  the  Greeks ;  but  naving 
once  acquired  a  strong  footing  in  the  country  by  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Bosra^  they  undertook, 
under  Khaled,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  having 
repulsed  two  laige  armies,  sent  by  the  emperor 
Heradiua  to  the  rdief  of  the  city,  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  by  capitulation  (a.d.  688,  of  the  Hegira 
12),  the  terms  of  which  were  pa^diously  broken, 
Khaled  pursuing  and  slaughtering  the  rotreating 
Christians.  Abubekr  died  after  he  had  filled  the  place 
of  the  Prophet  two  years  and  four  months. 

By  his  will,  Omar,  another  father-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  became  second  caUph.  He  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  anny  of  the  faithful  to  the  humane 
Obeidah,  instead  of  Khaled,  and  completed,  by  his 
means,  tliough  not  without  a  brave  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  the  subjugation  of  Syria  (a.d. 
633,  of  the  Hegira  17).  Jerusalem  having  been  com- 
pelled to  surronder  (a.d.  636,  Hegira  15),  Omar 
proceeded  thither  in  person  to  fix  the  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, which  have  subsequently  served  as  a  model 
in  settling  the  relations  of  the  Moslems  to  the'sub- 
iect  Chri^ians.  These  terms  were  carefully  observed 
by  the  conscientious  caliph.  Equally  successful  was 
another  general,  Amru,  in  Egypt,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  the  caliphate  in  two  years  (640).  Omar 
was  the  first  who  bora  the  i^peUation  of  emir  al  mou- 
menin  (prince  of  the  faithful) — a  title  inherited  by 
all  succeeding  caliphs,  and  perverted  into  miramoUn 
by  the  ignorant  Europeans. 
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After  the  murder  of  Omar  by  a  revengeful  slave 
(a.d.  643,  Heg.  23),  a  council,  appointed  by  him  on 
his  death-bed,  chose  Osman,  or  Othinan,  son-in-law 
of  the  Prophet,  passing  over  AU.  Under  him  the 
empiro  of  the  .Ajabs  soon  attained  a  wonderful  mag* 
nitude.  In  the  East  their  arms  spread  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran  through  Persia.  At  the  same  tinie 
they  advanced  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  Ceuta.  Cyprus,  too  (a.d.  647),  and  Bhodes 
(▲.d.  654)  wero  conquered;  but  the  former  was  lost 
again  two  years  after.  Thus  Alexandria  and  all 
Egypt  were  a  second  tune,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, torn  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  regained  their 
power  there  by  the  aid  of  the  natives.  These  re- 
verses were  caused  by  the  measures  of  Othman,  who, 
far  inferior  to  Omar  in  wisdom,  intrusted  the  pro- 
vinces, not  to  the  most  capable,  but  to  his  favourites. 
The  dissatisfaction  thus  excited  occasioned  a  general 
insurrection  in  the  year  654  (Heg.  34),  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death. 

Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet  by  Fatima,  be- 
came the  fourth  caliph,  by  the  (Uioioe  of  the  people 
of  Medina,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  legitimate 
possessor  <i  the  dignity  by  a  numerous  sect  of  Mo- 
hammedans, which  gives  him  and  his  son,  Hassan, 
almost  equal  honour  with  the  Prophet.  This  belief 
prevails  among  the  Persians;  whence  arises  the 
hatred  in  wMdi  Uiey  are  held  by  the  Turks.  In- 
stosd  of  being  able  to  continue  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessors,  AU  always  had  to  contend  with  domestic 
enemies.  Among  these  was  Ayesha,  the  widow  of 
the  Prophet,  called  the  mother  of  the  faithful;  also 
Tellah,  Zobeir,  and  especially  the  powerful  Moa- 
wiyah,  governor  of  Syria,  who  all  laad  daim  to  the 
government.  These  were  able  to  create  suspicion, 
and  spread  the  report  that  AU  had  instigated  the 
murder  of  Othman.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to 
repress  tiie  machinations  of  his  enemies,  by  intrust- 
ing the  government  of  the  provinces  to  hk  friends. 
Nowhere  were  the  new  governors  received.  The 
discontented  collected  an  army,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  BassonL  AU  defeated  it,  and  Tellah  and 
Zobeir  f  eU ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Moawiyah  and 
his  Mend  Amru  from  extending  their  party,  and 
maintaining  themselves  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  even  in 
a  part  of  Arabia.  Three  men  of  ike  sect  of  the 
Khoregites  proposed  to  restore  concord  among  the 
faithful,  by  slaying  each  one  of  the  three  heads  of 
the  parties,  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  Amru ;  but  AU  only 
feU  (A.D.  660,  Heg.  40).  He  was  a  man  of  a  culti- 
vated mind.  The  celebrated  moral  manrims,  and  the 
Giafa,  as  it  was  termed,  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
works.  His  son,  the  mild,  peaceful  HnwHan,  had  no 
desire  to  defend  the  caUphate  sffainst  the  indefati* 
gable  Moawiyah ;  but  vainly  did  he  hope  to  obtain 
security  by  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  government 
(661).  He  perished  by  poison,  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  one  of  his  wives  at  the  instigation 
of  Moawiyah. 

Moawiyah  I.  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caUphato 
from  the  city  of  the  Prophet,  Medina,  where  it  had 
hitherto  always  been,  to  Damascus,  in  the  province 
of  which  he  had  formerly  been  governor  (a.d.  67% 
Heg.  54).  With  him  began  the  series  of  the  caUphs 
calM  OmmiadUf  which  name  this  family  bore  from 
Moawiyah's  progenitor,  Ommiyah.  Not  long  after 
his  accession  he  was  obliged  to  queU  an  insurrection 
of  the  Khoregites  by  a  campaign,  and  a  rebelUon  at 
Bassora  by  severe  punishments.  He  then  seriously 
meditated  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  (which  see).  His  son  Jezid  inarched  through 
Asia  Minor,  meeting  but  Uttle  resistance ;  then  crossed 
the  HeUespont,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but 
was  obUged  to  raise  it  (a.d.  669,  Heg.  49).  His 
general  Obeidah  was  more  successful  against  the 
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Turks  ill  Khora^an:  he  dtrifcuteJ  them,  ami  peiie- 
trated  ahnost  into  Turkestan  (a.d.  G73,  He^j^.  54). 

His  son  Jezid  waa  not  alto;j^ether  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  politic  JMoawiyah  (a.d.  G71*,  Heg.  GU). 
At  first  he  Wiu^  not  aclcnowledm^l  ])y  the  two  holy 
cities,  ^[ecca  and  ;Me<lina,  wliich,  as  hni^jf  as  tli«* 
caliphs  had  resided  in  the  hitter  city,  had  enj(»yed  a 
principal  voiet»  in  tlieir  eleetion,  hut  which  had  not 
been  consulted  when  ^loawiyah,  according'  to  the 
custom  of  tlie  ealiphs,  aj>pointed  his  successor  in  his 
lifetime.  The  discontented  opoused  tlje  cause,  eitlier 
of  Houssain,  the  famous  son  of  Ali.  or  t»f  AbdaUuh, 
Zobeir's  son,  hotli  of  whom  liad  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
A  rebellion  of  the  inliabitants  of  Irak,  in  favour  of 
Hous.sain,  led  by  ^VFoslem  and  llaiini,  w:us  suppressed 
by  the  prudence  and  decision  of  Ul)ei<lallah,  governor 
of  Cufa;  and  H»)ussain,  who  liad  aerej>ted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  consjiiratoi-s,  wa.s  kilh  <1  (a.d.  tJSO,  lle^'. 
Gl),  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  tlie  caliph,  who 
Bought  to  mjdce  re|>;iratioTi  In'  acts  c>f  benehcence 
toward.s  tlie  children  of  lioiissain.  Abdullah  VAm 
Zobeir  was  recognized  as  caliph  in  ^Medina,  where 
Jezid  was  detested  for  Iiis  voluptuousness  an«l  scep- 
ticism. On  this  account  ^lotlina  w;i,s  invested,  stormed, 
and  sacked;  but  Houssain's  f:anily  resitling  there 
was  spared  at  the  express  command  of  the  calii>li. 

Aft.  r  .Jezid's  death  (A.D.  G-^'l,  Heg  G4)  his  son 
Moawiyah  Jl.,  a  i»ious  youth  of  the  sect  of  the  Mota- 
gelite.s  (who  rejected  the  fanaticism  of  the  other 
^lohammedans),  voluntarily  resigned  the  cali{'liate, 
after  a  reign  at  a  few  niontlis.  As  he  had  chose  a  no 
successor,  aiiarcliy  ]»re vailed.  Obeidallali,  governor 
of  Irak,  sought  to  found  a  distinct  emjtire  in  iias>ora, 
Vmt  was  soon  driven  out  by  the  iidialatants  them- 
selves, who  now,  as  well  as  all  Iralc,  Hejaz,  Yemen, 
and  EgNT^t,  acknow  le<lged  Abdallah  VAm  Zobeir  a.s 
caliph,  in  Syria  Deliac,  regent  to  Abdallah,  was  at 
lirst  chosen  caliph;  l.nit  the  jR'ople  of  J^amnscus 
uj (pointed  Merwan  I.,  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades, 
calij»h,  who  made  himself  master  i»f  all  Syria  and 
Kgypt.  Kliorasan  separated  from  the  caliphnte,  and 
submitted  to  a  prince  of  its  own  clio(.sing — the  noMe 
Salem.  In  the  following  year  (a.d.  G"*!,  Heg.  G.O) 
Solimau  Kbn  Sarad  excited  a  great  rebellion  of  the 
disc<tntenteil  in  Syria  and  Aral-ia,  and  pnmounced 
both  c.diplis  «le]'osed,  but  was  defeated  by  the  expe- 
rienced Soldier  ( )lieidaba!i.  Merwan  liad  been  com- 
pelled to  jtromise  on  oath  to  lea\e  the  caliphate  t<) 
KhaUd,  tlie  son  of  .b  zid;  y»  t  he  nominattd  his  sou 
Ab<lalmelek  as  his  successor.  I'nder  him  (a.d.  ''>^  I, 
Heg.  G5)  Mokthar,  a  new  rebel  against  both  calij»hs, 
was  8ul)dued  1)V  one  of  them,  AlMlabah  (v. I).  GS<'», 
Heg.  G7);  but  this  only  made  Abdallah  more  for- 
midable  to  Abdalmelek,  who,  in  order  to  be  alile  to 
direct  all  his  forces  against  him,  coiulude*!  a  peaee 
with  the  (J reek  emperor,  Justinian  II.,  in  wliieh, 
reversing  the  order  of  the  Koran,  he  conei  (led  to  tlie 
Christians  a  yearly  trilnite  of  ftC.ond  pi.jc-.-s  of  gold. 
He  then  marched  against  Abdallah,  defeated  him 
twice,  and  took  M<eca  by  assault.  In  tliis  la>t 
conflict  Abdallah  fell.  Thus  he  united  uu'ler  his 
dominion  all  the  Mussulmans;  but  the  resistance  of 
the  govern<trs-— the  curse  t)f  all  despotisms,  and  the 
symptom  of  the  future  dissolution  of  the  caliphate 
— kejtt  liim  constantly  <ncu]>ie«l.  He  was  the  tir~t 
cahph  that  cause<l  money  to  be  coined.  He  died 
A.D.  7 00  [li^i;.  bG). 

Under  Walid  I.,  his  son,  the  Arabs  conquered  in 
the  F.  Chanasm  and  Tinke.>tan  (A.l».  7u7,  Urj;.  Ss); 
in  the  N.  Galatia  (a.d.  71u);  .an<l  in  the  w,  Sj'ain  (a.i>, 
711).  (See  Spain.)  He  di.  d  in  71G  (Heg.  1»7).  His 
brother  and  siiccessor  Sojinian  bt^i«j;eil  Constan- 
tiuoj)le,  but  his  fleet  w.-ls  twice  destroyeil  by  tempests 
and  the  Greek  fire.  On  the  <»th<r  hand  he  conquered 
Gcorgiii.     H«'  died  71 S  tHe-.  d'J). 


Omar  II.,  his  succes.sor  by  Soliman's  la.'it  wnlb 
incurred  the  disj)lea^ure  of  the  Ommia<lea  by  lii-j 
indulgence  towards  the  .sect  of  Ali,  and  was  jv>isoned 
by  them  (A.D.  7l\,  lit-,;.  lUli).  Jezid  II.,  his  suc- 
cessor also  l>y  the  dis^Ktsition  of  Soliman,  died  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  female  favourite,  of  whose 
death  he  was  the  author  (a.D.  723,  Heg.  104).  'J'he 
Ali<le  Zeid,  gramlson  of  Houssain,  now  contested  the 
cali}»hate  with  his  brother  Hcscham.  He  was  inn- •  d 
overpowered,  and  \mt  to  death;  but  another  hou-e, 
the  Abbxssides,  descendants  of  Abbas,  s^>n  of  Al«l  il- 
niotaleb,  uncle  of  the  I*rophet,  began  to  ]>e  formi.l- 
al'le.  ITuvler  Heschain  an  end  was  put  to  tiie  jT.i- 
LTess  of  the  Saracens  in  the  w.  by  the  energv  of  Charles 
Martel,  wh«>  annihilated  their  armie.s  at  Tonrs  in 
7."'-,  and  at  Xarboune  in  7oG.  The  voluj>tuous  Walid 
II.  was  nuu'dered  after  a  reign  of  one  year  ^a.d. 
743,  Uc,r.  1-24). 

After  the  eqnally  brief  reigns  of  Jezid  III.  .and  of 
the  Abbasside  Ibrahim,  Merwan  II.  followed,  with 
the  surname  (n.'spectable  among  tlie  Aral>s)  of  the 
A.ss  (al  Hemar).  Ibrahim,  beijig  dethroned  ai.d 
im{>ri.soned  by  this  ]>rincc,  appointed  his  brother 
Abul  Abbius  his  successor,  and  was  shortly  .aft'T 
murdered  in  prison.  Abdallnh,  Abul  Abbass  uml-. 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  calij»h,  who  w.xs  at 
that  time  fully  occujiied  with  a  dangerous  rclH,lli.>n 
in  Persia,  ^lerwan  was  twice  defeated,  ami  fell 
(A.D.  7.'.2,  Mi.%;.  133>.  With  him  tei-minate-?  the 
Series  of  ealiphs  of  the  ra<;e  of  Onmiiyah.  The  furiou.s 
Alwlallah  treaeherously  destroyed  almo><t  all  the 
Onmiiades  by  a  horrible  mas■^acre  at  a  meeting  where 
thev  were  all  assembled.  Two  onlv  escaped.  Ab- 
derames  tied  to  Sjiain,  where  he  founded  the  iuile- 
pentlent  calij'hate  (A  (\)rdova  (see  SkvIN);  another 
to  a  Corner  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
as  calij>li,  and  his  posterity  reigned  till  the  fciixt-centh 
century. 

Abul  Abbas,  although  innocent  of  that  cruel  action, 
which  secured  him  the  throne,  derived  fr».»m  it  the 
name  of  .S/r/a/t  (the  Bloi.dyK  He  died  very  soon, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  tlie  small-pox  (A.D.  T'>V>, 
Heg.  1:54).  His  l>rother,  Abu  tiiafar,  called  nl  Mannar 
(the  Victorious),  w:us  obliged  to  contend  with  a  rival 
in  his  unele  Alulallah,  whom  he,  hov.ever,  ovcrcaiue. 
His  avarice  made  him  many  enenues,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  by  his  perfidious  cunning.  He 
acquired  his  surname  by  bis  victories  in  ^Vi-menia, 
(.'ilicia,  an<l  ( 'appadocia.  In  the  year  7G4  (Hej. 
14.'»)  he  founded  the  city  of  Bagdad  on  the  Tiirris, 
and  transferred  thither  the  seat  of  the  calijthat^' 
(A.D.  7GS,  }lv<r.  14V)-  He  died  on  a  ]>ilgriniage  to 
!Mecca,  leaving  innnen.se  treasures  [\.D.  77,'),  livj:. 
l.oG).  Maharli,  his  sou  and  .success(»r,  a  man  of  a 
nf)l»le  character,  had  to  contend  with  the  tiirbulent 
inhabitants  of  Khorasan  under  the  jiretended  }>ro])het 
Hakem,  and  died  a.d,  7i<3  (Heg.  IGG);  and  Hadi, 
his  grandson,  met  with  the  same  opposition  from  the 
Ali  party  under  Houssain,  .^Vli's  grent-grandsoii. 
Hadi  caused  the  Zeudi.-^ts  tol>e  exterminated — a  seet 
adheiiiig  to  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  a  gLHid 
and  a  bad. 

According  to  the  usual  order  of  succession,  am! 
Mahadi  s  provisi(«n,  Hadi  was  followed,  not  by  liis 
8on,  but  by  his  brother  Harun  (A.D.  7^♦^  Heg.  1«">7), 
who  w;is  denominated  al  RiiS'Jdd  on  ae'count  of  his 
ju>tiee,  and  is  famous  for  j»romoting  the  arts  ami 
h«  ieiices.  He  coneluded  a  truce  (an  iictual  peaie 
could  never  be  made  with  Christians)  with  tlio 
(.Ireek  emju'ess  Irene  (A.D.  76ii,  Heg.  IG'J),  who  con- 
sented to  jiay  him  tribute.  Jahir,  an  ^Vlide,  dis- 
jiuted  with  him  the  i)ossession  of  the  throne,  but  sub- 
Kc<|Uently  submitted.  Harun,  however,  tarnished 
his  re|)utatio7i  by  the  min-der  of  .T.ahir,  and  still  more 
bv  the  murder  of  his  si.>ter  Abba.ssah.  and  her  favour* 
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He  the  Bannedde  Giafar,  and  by  the  ezpuldoxi  and 
penecatKHa  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Bannecidea, 
whoee  services  to  the  state  and  himself  had  been  of 
▼ery  great  Yalne.  Hanm  divided  the  empire  among 
his  three  sons.  Al  Amin,  as  sole  caliph,  was  to 
reign  over  Irak,  Aralnai  Syria^  ^g7pt|  and  the  rest 
of  Africa:  under  him  Al  Mamun  was  to  govern 
Persia^  Turkestan,  Khorasan,  and  the  whole  East; 
and  Motassem  was  to  rule  Asia  Minor,  Armeniai  and 
all  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  younger 
brothers  were  to  succeed  Amin  in  the  caliphate.  At 
Thus,  in  Khorasan,  through  which  Harun  was  passing, 
in  order  to  quell  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in 
Samarcand,  he  was  arrested  by  death,  of  which  he 
had  been  forewarned  by  extraordinary  dreams  (▲.D. 
809,  H^.  190). 

Al  Amin  the  faithful  (his  proper  name  was  Mo- 
hammedj  was  undeserving  of  this  name.  Untrue  to 
his  obligations  as  a  ruler,  and  addicted  to  all  Idnds 
of  sensuality,  he  left  the  dischaige  of  his  duties  to 
his  vizier  FadheL  The  vizier,  from  hatred  of  Mamun, 
persuaded  the  caliph  to  appoint  his  son  his  successor, 
and  deprive  Motassem  of  his  portion  of  territory.  A 
war  arose  between  the  brothers.  Mamun's  general, 
Thaher,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  caliph,  took 
Bagdad,  and  caused  Amin  to  be  put  to  dem  (a.d. 
813,  Heg.  194). 

Mamun  was  rsoc^nized  as  caliph.  Nobler  in  his 
mdinations  than  Amin,  he  cherished  the  arts  and 
sdenoes;  but,  like  his  brother,  he  left  the  government 
and  armies  to  his  ministers.  His  measures  to  secure 
the  caliphate  to  the  Alides  in  order  to  please  Riza^ 
his  favourite,  excited  the  powerful  Abbaasides  to  an 
insurrection.  They  declared  Mamun  to  have  forfeited 
the  throne,  and  proclaimed  Ibrahim  caliph,  but  sub- 
mitted  again,  after  the  death  of  Riza^  when  the  caliph 
had  chained  his  sentiments.  The  vast  empire  of  the 
Arabs,  embracing  numberless  provinces  in  two  quarters 
of  the  globe,  ooi^  hardly  be  held  under  his  sceptre. 
There  is  but  one  step,  and  that  an  easy  one,  under  a 
weak  sovereign,  from  a  viceroyalty  to  a  kingdom. 
The  wisdom  of  the  former  Abbassides  could  only 
retard  this  evil;  the  faults  of  the  latter  precipitated 
it.  Even  under  Hamn  al  Baschid  the  Agladides 
had  founded  an  independent  empire  in  Tunis  (a.d. 
800,  H^.  181),  as  had  likewise  the  Edriaides  in  Fez. 
Thaher,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Khorasan, 
made  himself  independent.  !l^m  him  the  Thahe- 
rides  derived  their  origin.  Mamun  sent  Thomas, 
a  Greek  exile,  with  an  army  against  the  Greek 
emperor,  Michael  II.  the  Stammerer.  Thomas  de- 
populated  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  a  stonn  destroyed  his  fleet  (a.d.  823, 
Heg.  207).  A  second  attack  on  the  imperial  city 
was  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarians.  Thomas 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed.  Towards  the 
many  religious  sects  into  which  the  Mussulmans 
were  then  divided  Mamun  acted  with  toleration. 
He  died  A.D.  833  (Heg.  218).  During  his  govern- 
ment (about  A.D.  830,  Heg.  215),  the  African  Arabs 
conquered  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  about  200  years,  till  the  latter 
island  was  torn  from  them  by  the  Pisans  in  1016-17, 
and  the  former  island  by  the  Normans  between  1061 
and  1090. 

Motassem,  at  first  named  Billah  (by  the  grace  of 
God),  Harun's  third  son,  built  a  new  city,  Samara^ 
56  miles  from  Bagdad,  and  transferred  thither  his 
residence.  In  his  wars  against  the  Greeks  and  re- 
bellious Persians  he  first  used  Turkish  soldiers. 
From  grief  at  the  death  of  his  private  physician, 
Motassem  became  insane^  and  died  AJX  842  (Heg. 
227). 

Vathek  Billah,  his  son,  member  of  the  Arotazelibe 
■ect|  exerted  hixnself  to  promote  the  advancement  of 


scienoe;  but  he  was  an  enervated  voluptuary,  and 
died  of  nervous  weakness  (A.D.  846,  Heg.  232).  A 
contest  for  the  snooession,  between  his  brother  Mota- 
wackel  and  his  son  Mothadi,  was  decided  by  the 
already  powerful  and  arrogant  Turkish  body-guard  in 
favour  of  ihie  former,  the  more  unworthy  competitor. 
Under  Motawackel  it  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary to  carry  on  aU  wars  by  means  of  Turkish  mercen- 
aries. Thus  the  Arabs  were  rendered  unwarlike  and 
effeminate,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  a  hot 
climate  with  those  who  do  not  live  in  constant  acti- 
vity. Motawackel  manifested  a  blind  hatred  of  the 
Alides,  not  sparing  even  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
He  moreover  evinced  a  malignant  spirit,  and  a  prone* 
ness  to  sensuality  and  cruelty.  His  own  son,  Mont- 
asser,  trained  to  early  indulgence  in  both  these  vices, 
and  often  barbarously  treated  by  him,  conspired 
against  him  with  the  Turkish  body-guards,  and 
effected  his  murder  (a.d.  861,  Heg.  247). 

The  Turks,  who  now  arrogated  the  right  of  elect- 
ing the  caliphs,  called  the  murderer  to  ^e  throne  of 
the  faithful  and  compelled  his  brothers,  who  were 
innocent  of  the  atrocious  act,  and  whose  revenge  they 
feared,  to  renounce  the  succession  which  had  been 
designed  for  them  by  MotawackeL  Montasser  died 
soon  after  o^  a  fever,  caused  by  the  goadings  of  re- 
morse (A.D.  862,  Heg.  248).  The  Turks  then  elected 
Mostain  Billah,  a  grandson  of  the  caliph  Motassem. 
Two  of  the  Alides  became  competitors  with  him  for 
the  caliphate.  One  of  them,  at  Cufa,  was  defeated 
and  put  to  death;  but  the  other  founded  an  inde- 
pendent empire  in  Tabristan,  which  subsisted  half  a 
century.  The  discord  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  com- 
pleted the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  One  party 
raised  to  the  throne  Motaz,  second  son  of  Motawackel, 
and  compelled  Mostain  to  abdicate.  Motaz  Billah 
soon  found  means  to  get  rid  of  him  as  well  as  of  his 
own  brother  Muwia£  He  then  meditated  the  re- 
moval of  the  Turkish  soldiers ;  but  before  he  found 
courage  to  execute  his  projects  they  rebelled  on 
account  of  their  pay  being  in  arrear,  and  forced 
him  to  resign  the  government.  He  soon  after  died 
(A.D.  869,  Heg.  255).  They  conferred  the  caliphate 
on  Mohadi  Billah,  son  of  the  caliph  Vathek,  but 
deposed  this  excellent  prince  eleven  months  after, 
because  he  attempted  to  improve  their  militaiy  dis- 
cipline. 

Under  Motawackel's  third  son,  the  sensual  Mot- 
amed  Billah,  whom  they  next  called  to  the  caliphate, 
Muaffek  his  brother  succeeded,  by  his  prudence  and 
courage,  in  overcoming  the  dangerous  preponderance 
of  these  Turks.  Motamed  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  from  Samara  back  to  Bagdad  in  the 
year  873  (Heg.  259),  where  it  afterwards  continued, 
in  the  same  year,  owingto  a  revolution  in  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  Khorasan,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Thaherides  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Soffarides,  who 
eventually  extended  their  dominion  over  Tabristan 
and  Segestan.  The  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Achmet  Ben  Tulun,  also  made  himself  independent 
(a.d.  877,  Heg.  263),  from  whom  are  descended  the 
Tulunides.  The  brave  Muaffek  annihilated,  indeed, 
the  empire  of  the  Zinghians,  in  Cufa  and  Bassora, 
ten  years  after  its  formation  (a.d.  881,  Heg.  2G8); 
but  he  was  unable  to  save  the  caliphate  from  the 
ruin  to  which  it  was  continually  hastening. 

Motamed  died  soon  after  him  (a.d.  892,  Heg.  279), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Muaffek's  son,  Mothadad  Bil- 
lah. He  contended  unsuccessfully  with  a  new  sect 
that  had  arisen  in  Irak — the  Carmathians  (a.d.  899, 
Heg.  286) — against  whom  his  son,  Moktaphi  Billah 
(a.d.  902,  Heg.  289),  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
still  more  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Tulunides, 
as  he  again  reduced  Egypt  and  Syria  in  905  (Heg. 
292).    Under  his  brother,  Moktadar  Billah,  who  sue- 
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ceedod  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  j^ears  (a.d.  90J), 
He ■4.  'Jl'O),  relxllioii-i  and  bloody  qiian-ols  about  the 
.sovereignty  disturbed  the  goverument  of  the  empire. 
He  wa8  several  times  deposed  and  reinstatoil,  and 
finally  mnrtlered  (a.d.  981,  Heg.  ?>VJ).  During  his 
reign  Abu  !Moh.*irnmed  Obeidallah  rose  in  Africa, 
v,\u),  pretending  to  be<leseended  from  Fatima,  <laugh- 
ter  of  the  l'roi»liet  (therefore  from  Ali),  overthrew 
the  dynasty  of  tlie  Agladides  in  Tunis,  and  founded 
th;it  of  theFatiniites  (a.i>.  910,  Jfeg,  2:»6).  Not  satis- 
lied  with  reigning  indoj)endent  of  the  caliph,  this 
jtarty,  as  descendants  of  the  ]*rophet,  ;xsserted  them- 
selves to  l>e  the  only  lawful  calii)hs. 

.Shortly  afterwards  the  d^nuu^^ty  of  the  Bouides,  in 
Persia,  rose  to  authority  and  j>o\ver  (A.D.  9l!r),  Heg. 
mfi).  Khorasan  wrus  still  independent.  The  only 
change  \v;is  that  the  Samanides  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  SotFarides.  In  a  ]»art  of  Arabia  the  heretie 
Cannathians  iided;  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Hamadam- 
ites.  In  Fgypt,  which  liad  ju>t  bet.n  recovered, 
Akschid,  from  a  govern(»r,  was  calleil  t<>  be  a  sover- 
eii,Mi.  From  him  deseendcd  the  Akschidites.  K.aher 
Jiillah,  ^lothadad's  third  8on,  merited  his  fate,  on 
account  of  his  malice  and  cruelty.  The  'J'lukish 
soldiers  having  recovered  their  power  drove  him  from 
the  tlirone  into  exile  (a.d.  981,  llf^.  8-2 >,  in  which 
he  |)erished  five  years  afterwaids.  lihadi  Billah,  his 
br<»ther,  Iw.re  the  diLrnitv  of  an  miir  at  onira  (captain 
of  the  captains),  witii  which  the  exercise  of  absolute 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  <'aliph,  w;vs  unite<l ;  autl 
thus  the  caliph  was  more  and  more  thrown  into  the 
baek -ground.  The  tirst  who  was  invested  with  this 
di.:nity  Wius  liaiic;  but  it  was  soon  torn  from  him  by 
tile  Turk  .lakan,  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  year  989 
(Heg,  'VII).  Jalcan  extended  the  ])ower  of  the  office 
to  sue'h  a  degree  as  to  leave  the  caliph  nothing  but 
the  name  <)f  his  tem|>oi;d  sway,  and  even  assumed  tlie 
riu'-it  of  (h'termining  the  succession  to  tlie  tlirone, 
l{,tik  was  indemuitied  by  receiving  ('ufa.  Bassora,  and 
Irak  ^Ai*al>i  a.s  an  ind«pendent  government. 

The  next  caliph,  Motaki  Ijillah,  Moktader's  son. 
ina'ie  an  elTort  to  re^^ain  his  indf^pendem^e  by  the 
murder  of  Jakun  ;  liut  he  was  soon  comjielled  l>y  tlie 
Turki-^h  soldi<rs  to  a]ipoint  Tozun,  another  (tf  their 
couiitrwuen,  euiir,  who  made  this  ctHice  hereditary. 
He  biMually  devised  it  to  a  certain  Schirzad,  l>ut  it 
soon  came  into  the  poss*  ^^ioTl  df  tlie  l'eisi;.n  royal 
hoiisL-  of  tlie  r>ouid(.s.  whose  aid  the  succeeding  calijih, 
^lostaki  Billah,  -'tlicited  ag^lill^tthe  tyranny  of  SeUir- 
zad.  The  first  Bmiide  emir,  Moeze.ldulat,  left  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  ])ost(  rity.  ZSOt  the  caliph  but 
the  emir  now  reiu'ned  in  I'.agrlad,  thou-li  over  only 
a  sill. ill  tt.-rritorv.  In  every  reunite  province  tliere 
were  ind'jH  111  lent  princes. 

To  c">nrinue  tlie  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those 
who  WL-re  h«  iiceforward  caliphs  would  be  sujieriiuous, 
for  these  Mu>-uliiiau  poijcs  ha«l  iiot  by  any  means  the 
pouer  of  tlie  C'hristiati,  It  would  be  toi>  te<liovis  to 
tniee  the  biaiiohes  into  wliich  the  history  of  the 
cali]>iiate  is  now  divided;  but  we  must  brielly  sliow 
the  great  changes  which  the  dithT'.'iit  states  and  their 
dvnasties  ha\e  undergone,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
dominion  of  the  (  Ktoinan  Porte, 

I  )uriiii,'-  the  minority  of  the  Akschidite  Ali,  the  Fa- 
tiinite  Morz  Ledinillah,  at  that  time  caliph  in  Tunis, 
suKjuu^ited  iv/vjit  in  9t)9  (lle'^^  '-^o^).  and  fouufled 
(  "airo,  whieh  he  made  tlie  seat  c»I  his  caliphate.  'I'here 
w<n%  coiw'puntly,  at  this  time  three  c.alij'hs — at 
I'.ii^'lad,  C.iiro.  and  (.'ord(»va — each  of  which  declared 
th<' «  tln-rs  hen  ties.  P-ut  tin-  Fatiiuites  as  well  .as  tlie 
AM>a-.-.ides  fell  under  the  ]»ower  of  th<ir  vi/.ieiN,  .and, 
lil:e  them,  the  Omniiades  in  Cordo\a  were  dej>rived 
of  all  ]iow<  r  j-y  the  di\ision  of  Sjain  into  ni.aiiy  small 
Kover-ijiitie-;,  till  thty  were  entirely  subverted  l)y  the 
floral  vthun.     See  SrALV, 


Ilkan,  king  of  Turkestan,  having  conquered  Khora- 
san, and  overthrown  the  Sanianides,  was  expelleii 
again  by  Mahmud,  prince  of  (iazna,  who  founded 
there  the  dominion  of  the  (xaznevide.s,  in  99>  iHeg. 
8h8),  who  were  so<m,  however,  overthrown  in  turn 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks  under  Togi'ul  l>eg,  in  l"8o 
{W^^.!,.  421).  This  leader  conquered  also  Charasm. 
Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Irak.  Called  to  the  assi>t- 
ance  (»f  tlie  Calijih  Kajem  Bemeillah,  at  Bagd.id, 
aijainst  the  tyranny  of  the  Jiouide  emirs,  he  proceeil- 
ed  to  Bagdatl,  and  became  emir  himstdf  in  lu."».'>  (Heg. 
}4.S),  by  which  means  the  dondnion  of  the  1'nrks  was 
firmly  established  over  all  the  Mus.^ulm.ans,  To  hi.-) 
ne})hew,  ^Vlp  Arslan  (who  defeated  and  took  pns«*nei 
the  Greek  emperor  IJomnnus  l)iogenes),  he  left  thi^^ 
dignity,  with  so  i^reat  jiower  that  tht.se  Turkish  i mirs 
(U  oiiira  weie  frcfpiently  called  the  >>iiU(ins  (^f  B'i;/'l'(-/. 
Turkisli  princes,  who  aspired  to  be  sovereigns  in  the 
other  provinces,  were  at  first  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  atabrJ:  (fatlier,  teacher),  mich  as  the  atabeks  of 
Irak  and  Syria,  of  Azerbijan,  F.u-sistan  (Persia  1,  and 
Laristan.  It  was  the  atabi-ks  of  Syria  and  Irak  Avith 
whom  the  tJrusaders  had  j/rincij.ally  tt>  contend.  The 
first  wa,s  called  Oniadaldln  Ziniih'i ;  by  the  Fr.anks, 
Si(i>(fii/n.  1'hey  Mere  afterwanls  tenned  s^dt>niM. 
Tile  Cali]>h  of  B.agdad  w.as  reco.rnized  by  all  as  th< 
spiritual  .^r<vereign  of  all  ]Mu<suIniaus  :  his  tenii'i»r.d 
authoj'ity  did  not  extend  l)eyond  the  walls  of  Ba_:dad. 
Koure'ddin,  Zenghi's  son,  being  rc(piested  by  the 
Fatimite  caliph  Adhed  t(»  ju-otect  Bagdad  against  his 
vizier,  sent  Uj  Cairo,  in  succession,  Shirkuh  and  Sa- 
laluiddin  or  Saladin ;  but  the  latter  overthrew  tho 
Fatimites  (as  scViismatic  ff/J/-/>oy.r,s-),  .ind  usurj)ed  the 
authority  of  Sultan  of  Fgypt  in  1170  (Heg.  ."ir^i'), 
w  ith  which  he  united  Syria,  after  Xoureddin's  death. 
This  is  the  great  Salaheddiii  (Saladin),  the  fonmMable 
enemy  of  the  (.'hristians,  the  conquomrof  derusah-m. 
The  dynasty  which  commenced  w  ith  him  \v;is  called, 
from  his  fatlier,  Ayoub.  the  Atiovhihs.  'i'hey  rei'jiuil 
over  Fgvpt  till  expelh  d  by  the  Mannlukes  in  iL'.'.o. 
The  Seljuk  sultans  of  Irak  were  overthrown  in  119-1 
(Heg.  WM))  by  the  Charasmians;  and  a.s  those  of 
Kh<u-as,an  were  extine-t,  there  remained  of  the  Seljuk 
dominions  nothing  but  the  laiqtire  of  Iconium  or 
Ivouni,  in  Asia  Minoi-,  fi-om  which  the  jovsent 
Turkish  empire  deri\es  its  origin.  See  OitoMaN 
F>fi'iui:. 

The  ( !'hara<niian  sultans  extended  their  conquests 
far  into  A<ia,  until  their  territories  were  invaded  by 
the  Tartars  vui«hr  (bn-his  Khan,  in  1220  (Heg.  (UTk 
Thty  were  finally  totallv  destroyed  by  his  son  (>ct-;ii. 
I'>aL;dad,  also,  the  rt^inaiiis  of  the  j»o-se-sions  of  the 
caliphs,  Ivcame  the  easy  pi'cy  of  a  IMongol  horde 
mider  Ibtlagu,  in  12.'»'S  (Heg.  <!8'".),  by  the  treaehery 
of  the  \  izicr  Al  Kami,  and  a  sla\e,  Aniram,  under 
the  liity-.-«i\th  calipli  Motazem.  The  nej'hew  of  the 
cruelly  murd-red  Mota/'iu  fled  t«)  l>_'ypt,  where  be 
continued  to  be  called  caliph  un<ler  the  j-rotection  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  befpie.ithed  the  ^Mohauinie'lan 
i>"l),iloiu  to  his  posterity,  AVheii  the  Turks  contpien?d 
Fgvpt  in  ].'»17,  the  Last  of  these  nominal  caliphs  \\  :ls 
canied  to  (_'oii  tantinojtie  and  died,  after  returniiiLT 
to  lvj\  |it  in  l.V;>.  The  'J'urkish  sultans  subsequently 
.assumed  the  tith^  ''f  rnlij'h,  an<l  have  retained  it  to 
the  j)re>ent  iV\\ .  with  the  claim  of  spiritual  su]>i«  iiia<;y 
over  all  i\lus-«uliiiaiis,  thoiiudi  this  claim  is  liitle  re- 
ganled  out  of  lii>  own  dominions,  and  strongly  tlis- 
puted  by  the  I\  rsians, 

CALIPPI'S,  a  Creek  a-jtrononier.  who  was  the 
first  to  di<co\er  the  iiiaecuracy  «>f  the  golden  number 
or  ]■*  riod  invented  by  .Metem.and  atteuqtted  to  n  niedy 
it  by  the  in\ention  of  .a  new  cycle  of  seveutv-^i.v 
yr;ii's,  b<'in^  onl\  ^i\  h'-iirs  less  thau  the  ([r.;ii!iu|ile 
of  M<  t"ii  s  p'ric. I.  It  (  oiiiuieneed  8.". I  r,.('.,  ;uid  i-einic 
aeloi.ted  particularly  by  astronomers  in  u'i\ing  the 
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dafte  of  their  obiervatioiiB,  ia  freriuently  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy.  Though  more  perfect  than  Meton'i 
period,  It  was  shown  to  be  inaominte  by  Hippocrates, 
who  substitated  for  it  a  oyde  of  846  yean. 

CALIXTINES,  or  Utraquistb,  a  sect  of  the 
HnssiteB  in  Bohemia,  who  differed  from  the  Catholics 

Cdpally  in  giving  the  cap  in  the  Lord's  supper  to 
,  Jien,  from  which  drcmnstanoe  they  got  their 
name,  derived  from  the  Lntin  caiiXf  'a  cup.'  For 
their  history  see  HuBSiiiB. 

CALIXTUS,  the  name  of  several  popes.—!. 
The  first  was  a  Roman  bishop  from  217  to  224,  when 

he  suffered  martyrdom. 2.  GuiDO,  son  fd  Ck>unt 

William  of  Burgundy,  archlnBhop  of  Vienna,  and 
pi^Ml  legate  in  France,  was  elected  in  1119,  in  the 
monasteryof  Clugny,  successor  of  the  expelled  pope, 
Golasias  11.,  who  hiui  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  Y.,  and  had  died  in  this  monastery. 
He  received  the  tiara  at  Vienna.  In  the  same  year 
ho  held  coundls  at  Toulouse  and  at  Bheims,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  intended  to  settle  the  protracted 
dispute  respecting  the  right  of  investiture.  As  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  would  not  confirm  an  agreement 
which  he  had  already  made  on  this  subject,  Calixtus 
repeated  anew  the  excommunication  which  he  had 
pronounced  against  him  as  legate  at  the  Coimcil  of 
Vienna,  in  1112.  He  excommunicated  also  the  anti- 
pope  Gregory  VIIL,  and  renewed  former  decrees 
respecting  simony,  lay  investiture,  and  the  marriage 
of  priests.  SucoeEBfuI  in  his  contest  with  the  emperor 
<m  the  subject  of  investiture  by  means  of  his  alHanoe 
with  the  rebels  in  Germany,  in  particular  with  the 
Saxons,  he  made  his  entrance  into  Italy  in  1120,  and 
with  great  pomp  into  Rome  itself;  took  Gregory 
Vm.  prisoner  in  1121,  by  the  aid  of  the  Normans, 
and  treated  him  shamefully.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  tronbles  of  the  emperor  to  force  him,  in  1122,  to 
agree  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms.    (See  Intestitdrb 

and  CoKOOBDAT.)   He  died  in  1124. 3.  Calixtus 

III.,  chosen  in  1168  in  Rome,  as  anti-pope  to  Paschal 
III.,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  fVederick  I.,  in 
1178,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Pope  Alexander  III. 
As  he  was  not  counted  among  the  legal  popes,  a  sub- 
■e<{uent  pope  was  called  CQixtus  III,  This  was 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  Alfonso  Borgia,  counsellor  of 
Alfonso,  king  of  Anagon  and  the  Sidlles.  He  was 
made  pope  ki  1455.  He  was  at  this  time  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  equalled  in  policy  and  presumption 
the  most  enterprising  rulers  of  the  Church.  In  order 
to  appease  the  displeasure  of  the  princes  and  nations, 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  itxe  Councils  of  Con- 
stanoe  and  Basel,  he  instigated  them  to  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  supported  Scanderbeg  for  this 
porpose  with  money  and  ships.  His  intention  was 
counteracted  in  Germany  by  the  discontent  of  the 
States  of  the  Empire  with  the  Concordat  of  Vienna, 
and  in  France  by  the  appeals  of  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Toulouse  against  the  tithe  for  the  Turkish 
war.  King  Alfonso,  moreover,  was  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his  natural 
•on  Ferdinand  as  kmg  of  Naples.  The  Romans,  also, 
were  displeased  at  the  favours  which  he  conferred  on 
bis  wortoless  nephews.  After  his  death,  in  1458,  a 
treasure  of  115,000  ducats  was  found,  destined  for  the 
Turkish  war. 

CALIXTUS  (properly  CaUuen),  GiOBo,  the  most 
able  and  enlightened  theologian  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  in  1586 
at  Medelby,  in  Schleswig,  and  educated  at  Flensborg 
and  Helmystedt^  In  1607,  in  the  latter  university. 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  theology;  in  1609  visited 
the  nnivenities  of  the  south  of  Gennany;  in  1612 
those  of  Holland,  Britain,  and  France,  where  his  in- 
terooniw  with  the  different  religious  parties,  and  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  developed  that  indepen- 


dence and  liberality  of  opinion  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. After  a  brUliant  victory  in  1614,  in  a 
relu^ious  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus,  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology,  and  died  in  1656.  His 
treatises  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
transubetantiation,  celibacy,  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  the  Lord's  supper  belong,  even  according  to  the 
judgment  of  learned  Catholics,  to  the  most  profound 
and  acute  writings  against  Catholidsm.  But  his 
genius  and  the  depths  of  his  exegetic  and  historical 
knowledge  exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
sealots  of  his  time.  His  assertion,  that  the  points  of 
difference  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  of 
leas  importance  than  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
were  agreed,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
less  distinctly  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  than 
in  the  New,,  and  his  recommendation  of  good  works, 
drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  Cryptopapism.  His 
heresy  was  termed  Syncretism  (which  see).  The 
Elector  John  George  I.  of  Saxony  protected  him  in 
1655,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  against  the  Lutheran 
theologians.  His  historical  investigations  and  his 
philosophical  spirit  shed  new  light  on  dogmatic  theo- 
logy and  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  them  a 
more  scientific  form.  He  made  Christian  morality  a 
distinct  branch  of  science,  and,  by  reviving  the  study 
of  the  Christian  fathers  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  prepared  the  way  for  Spener,  Thomasius, 
and  Sender.  He  educated  his  son,  Friedrich  Ulrich 
Calixtus,  and  many  other  enlightened  thologians. 

CALK,  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum  into  the 
seams  of  planks  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
After  the  oakum  is  driven  in  it  is  covered  with  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the 
water. 

CALL  is  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  young,  or  to  its 
mate  in  coupling  time,  which  in  most  instances  is  a 
repetition  of  one  note,  and  is  generally  common  to  the 
cock  and  hen.  Calls  are  also  a  sort  of  pipes  used  by 
fowlers  to  catch  birds,  by  imitating  their  notes.  They 
are  commonly  formed  of  a  pipe,  reed,  or  quill,  and 
blown  by  bellows  attached  to  it,  or  by  the  mouth. 
Hares  are  also  sometimes  taken  by  a  caLL 

C ALLAN,  a  town,  Ireland,  county  and  10  miles 
B.W.  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  King's  River.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  four  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre ;  the 
other  iMurts  of  the  town  are  composed  of  mean,  strag- 
gling thoroughfares.  The  Protestant  church  is  an  old 
monastic  bi2lding.  The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
situated  in  a  commanding  position,  is  a  modem  edifice. 
There  are  also  a  modem  Augustmian  friary  and 
chapel,  a  large  substantial  stone  structure;  a  national 
school,  a  convent  where  a  large  number  of  girls  are 
educated,  a  dispensary,  Ac.  A  trade  in  grain  is 
almost  the  only  business  done  in  Callan.  A  few 
persons  are  employed  in  making  flannel,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  in  making  brogues  or  coarse  shoes; 
but  the  great  majority  are  either  small  traders  or 
agricultural  labourers.    Pop.  2340. 

CALLAO,  a  seaport  town  of  Pera,  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  6  miles  distant, 
and  with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  railway; 
pop.  under  20,000.  The  roadstead  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  largest,  and  safest  in  the  South  Sea;  and 
there  is  now  a  dock  (completed  in  1874),  with  an 
area  of  nearly  52  acres,  constracted  at  a  cost  of 
£1,700,000,  induding  the  cost  of  eighteen  steam  cranes 
for  loading  and  unloading  goods,  a  Ughthouse,  dodc 
railway,  Ac.  The  dock  now  belongs  to  a  French  com- 
pany. Callao  is  the  emporium  of  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  Peru,  importing  manufactured  goods,  and  ex- 
porting guano,  copper  ore,  cubic  nitre,  wool,  bark,  &c. 
The  Pacific  steamers  call  here,  and  there  is  a  floating 
iron  dock.  In  1746  Callao  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.   Here,  in  1 820,  Lord  Cochrane  performed 
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tbc!  tl.irin^'  exploit  of  cnttinc:  out  the  E.nnrrnlda,  a 
4M-i:aii  iSpunish  frigate,  fioui  un<Ioi  the  j^'ims  of  the 
ca>Uo. 

('ALU  'OTT.— 1.  John'  Wall,  an  eminent  British 
conipuscTjboin  at  Keiising'ton  in  1706,  at  fin-it  intended 
to  liccoiiu-  a  sii]-;jrc(in,  but  wa-s  so  painfully  affected  bj 
an  operutiou  \vlni:h  he  liad  ^vitllL■ssed,  that  he  aban- 
dori'-ii  the  intention,  and  devoted  himself  to  music, 
for  whicli  he  had  a  deoi<led  natural  taste.  In  1785, 
^^hen  oidy  nineteen,  he  competed  for  the  prizes  of  the 
*  'atrh  Chill,  and  Lfained  three  out  of  four  j^old  medals. 
In  the  fullowiti-f  ten  years  the  same  club  awarded  him 
twenty  medals.  In  17i)U,  ^vhen  Hay<ln  arrived  in 
tliis  country,  he  studied  under  him  with  )L,Teat  a<lvan- 
tvL,'-e,  and  the  same  year  obtained  from  Oxford  the 
degTce  of  Musical  Doctor.  In  l8<)o  he  published  Ids 
Musical  (Trammar;  and  in  l^ut*  was  prejiarinpf  to 
«h-liver  leetures  (»n  music  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
Avhen  his  mind  pive  way.  Ue  never  completely  re- 
covered, and   di<-d   in    IS'Jl. '2.    Sir   Alc;i.stl8 

AVall,  l>rotlier  of  the  above,  l>^^l  at  Kensingt«jn  in 
1771',  studied  j>ortrait-]'aintinLj  under  Hojipner,  but 
toon  discovered  that  his  L,'t  nius  lay  in  another  de- 
paitmc'it  of  art,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  landscape,  that  in  1807  he  was  elected  an 
a.>^ociate  of  the  IJoyal  Academy.  In  1S'J7  Ixc  married 
Mrs.  Graham,  widow  of  Captain  Graham,  K.N.,  a 
ladv  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  In  I^^'jT  he 
w:ts  knighted,  an<l  in  IS  13  was  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty keei'cr  of  the  royal  collections  of  jnctures.  He 
sulfered  much  from  ill  liealtlj  for  many  years  bef<  re 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  l!.'>th  ^November,  1844. 
( 'allcott  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  c  ast  scenes. 
Like  Turner,  he  has  Ix^eu  called  the  '  Modern  Claude.' 
(.'AJilJ-7r,  Je.\n  FiJANrois,  an  enu'nent  mathema- 
tician.born  at  \'ersailles  in  1744, completed  hisstudies 
at  I'aris  in  1708.  and  in  177l>  gained  the  prize  whieh 
the  Academy  of  Art,s  at  Geneva  had  juoposed  for 
escape  limits  in  wat'hes.  In  1788  he  was  a]^]»ointetl 
professor  of  hydrography  at  Vannes.  and  .shortly  after 
obtained  the  same  ap[M.intment  at  Dunkirk.  He  wa.s 
afterwards  professor  of  the  geogra]»hical  en_nneers  at 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerr<\  Pari-^,  and  died  in  17l.'8.  He 
is  best  kn(»wn  by  Ins  Tal'les  of  JjOgarithms. 

CALIil  M  ACH  U S,  a  Greek  ]K»et  and  grammarian, 
1)orn  at  <  'yrene,  in  Jjilna,  of  a  noble  family;  H(»urished 
under  the  reign  of  I'tolcmy  Philadelphus,  about  250 
veal's  before  Christ.  Ho  opened  in  Alcxainh'ia  a 
school  t»f  grammar,  that  is,  of  the  belles-lettn  s  .and 
liberal  sciences,  and  C(»uld  lx>ast  of  several  scholars 
of  «listini;ui>hod  attainments,  such  .as  Eratosthenes, 
Ap<tlloniu>  Ivhodius,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  &c, 
I'tolemy  riiihidelphus  presented  him  with  a  place  in 
the  nuis'uui,  and  gave  him  a  salary,  as  he  diil  other 
men  of  learning.  After  the  death  of  Philadeli)hus, 
he  stoml  in  cjual  favour  with  Ptolemy  Kuergetes. 
T  ntler  these  circimistanees  he  WTote  most  of  his  works, 
the  numl>er  of  which  w.ts  very  considerable.  With 
the  excej'tion  of  some  fratrineiits,  all  that  we  have  of 
thi'se  is  seventy-two  e[)igranis  and  six  hymns.  His 
jtoein  on  the  hair  of  Berenice  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Lritin  ailai>tation  of  Catullns  (De  coma  BerenicesV 
(.'allimachus'  ]>oenjs  bear  the  stamp  of  their  age,  which 
s.Miglit  to  supply  the  want  of  natural  genius  by  a 
great  ostentation  of  learning.  Instead  of  noble, 
hinii'le  grandeur,  they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style, 
a  falsi-  ] pathos,  and  a  straining  after  the  singular,  the 
,anli<[uated,  the  learned.  His  elegies  .are  mentioned 
by  tlie  aneients  with  great  ])i"vis<^,  and  starved  Pro- 
]H:rtius  as  niod.ls.  The  best  dlition  of  Callimaelius 
i-  by  .F.  A.  Lrnesti  (Leyden,  1701,  two  vol-5.\  which, 
as  well  as  the  edition  of  Gravius  (I'trecht,  10'.»7,  two 
vols),  contains  Spuidieiin's  learned  commentary.  The 
liewc.-'t  and  I 'est  edition  of  th»'  hynms  au'l  epigr.ams 
is  that  of  Meineke  (P.erliu,  1^01), 


CAliLINGEPv,  or  Kalinmak,  a  hill  fort  in  Indi:i^ 
X.  \V.  Provinces,  division  of  Allahabad,  and  di.>lrift. 
of  Baml.a,  i^O  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Alla- 
haba<l.  The  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stui  Is 
is  at  least  PJOO  feet  above  the  plains  bel«.\v.  At  the 
s(»uth-e.astern  ba.se  of  tlie  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
whieh  was  formerly  a  jtlace  of  considerable  inj{H>rt- 
anco  and  the  capital  of  a  rajahship.  'The  N\hole 
summit  of  the  hill,  comi>rehending  a  ]ilain  .'•  n;ih'* 
in  circuit,  is  encompassed  by  an  inuueiise  ranijtait  of 
Mohammedan  construction.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  P.ritish  in  lSl2,  after  a  protracted  attack,  in 
wliich  they  suffered  severely. 

CALLlUPK,  one  of  tlie  Muses,  daug];ter  of  Jiipi- 
ter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  el«Hiu».ii<c 
and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  t<i  have  Ikcu  me 
mother  of  Oii>heus  by  Apollo.  She  was  represented 
with  an  epic  ]>oem  in  one  hand  and  a  trumpet  in 
the  other,  and  generally  crowned  with  laurel. 

CALLlSl^X,  Hknkv,  a  pliysician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  174o,  at  IVntz,  in  HoK>tein.  He  educated 
himself  by  his  own  exertions,  and  was  niade,  in  1771, 
chief  surgeon  in  the  Danish  Heet,  and  in  1773  profes- 
sor of  surgery  at  the  university  in  Coprtihagen.  He 
wrote  in  1777  his  Institut.  (.'hirurgi;e  hodiernie,  which 
was  reeei\etl  with  aj>iilause  liv  all  Jhiroj'e.  In  Vienna 
and  at  the  llus^ian  universities  lectuns  are  i,d\en  on 
them.  There  are  alM»  excellent  essavs  by  him  in  the 
medical  journals.  He  died  at  Copenhagen,  February 
5,  1M!4. 

(^VLLISTHEXl'.S,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  his- 
torian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  w;us  aj>i>ointed  to  .attend 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  airainst  Persia.  His  re- 
publican sentiments  reiidt  red  him  unht  for  a  cc'Uiticr, 
atlded  to  which  he  had  m)  small  sh.aro  of  vanity. 
But  his  uni-ardonable  crune  was  his  ojt]«ositi«>n  to  the 
;ussunii)tion  of  divine  honours  by  that  conqueror.  Tiie 
c<»nspiracy  of  Hennolaus  affording  a  j>rete\t  for  a 
charge  of  treason,  he  wa^s  aj>prehended.  Ilisttjrians 
disa-uie  as  to  his  fate,  but  most  of  them  admit  that 
he  w.as  for  some  time  carried  al>oiit  with  the  army 
in  the  iirnominious  character  of  acomicted  traitor. 
Ari>totle  states  th:\t  he  div'd  of  a  dist  a.'^e  ci>ntracte<l 
under  this  treatment.  Ptolemy  ;u-serts  that  he  w;uh 
crucitieil;  dnstin,  tiiat  he  was  disfigured  an*l  coiitined 
in  a  cage,  with  a  dog  for  his  companion,  until  Lysi- 
maehus  enabled  him  t«»  terminate  his  sufferings  by 
j>oison.  He  wmte  a  History  of  the  Actions  of  jVlex- 
ander,  and  other  historical  Avorks. 

CAEE1ST(.>,  in  mytholojv,  .a  nymj'h  (»f  Artemis, 
dauuhter  of  Lycaou,  king  of  Arcadia.  Zeus  lo\ed 
her,  as>umed  the  shaiie  of  Artemis,  and  seduced  her. 
'J'he  fruit  of  her  anjour,  crdltMl  Areas,  was  hiil  in  the 
Woods,  but  preserved.  She  w;us  changed  l\v  the 
jealousy  of  llera  into  .a  bear.  Zeus  ]»laced  her, 
with  her  son.  annnig  the  stars,  where  she  .still  bhine^ 
.as  the  ( Jieat  I'ear. 

C  AIJ  ilST  J  { ATI  *S.  son  of  Callicrates,  an  Athenian, 
w.is  ()ne  of  the  first  oratoi-s  of  his  time,  and  is  said  t-o 
have  [»roduced  sucii  an  effect  on  Demosthenes,  wln.n 
a  very  young  man,  Ity  one  of  his  speeches,  that  he  for 
the  hrst  time  seri<»usly  resolved  to  devote  himself  t^> 
oratory.  He  w.as  employ t'<l  on  several  emb.a-ssies,  but 
ultim.Htely  experienced  the  fate  of  most  of  tlie 
Athenian  «lenia.ro  nies,  by  bein-'  driven  into  exile. 
Ha\ini:  ventured  to  return  witln»ut  Lavinjr  Ixjen  re- 
called,  lie  w;is  put  to  death,  n.c.  ^350. 

CAEIi(.)T,  J  A(  QTEs,  an  eminent  engraver,  wa.s  l^irn 
.about  I.'i'.KS  at  Xancy.  He  van([ui-ihed  by  pei"se\er- 
ance  every  obstacle  which  obstru<  ted  his  j)erfection 
in  his  art.  He  twice  ran  away  from  his  j>arents,  who 
intendetl  him  for  another  i«rofes>ion,  tied  to  Italy,  and 
learnetl  drawing  in  Pome  under  (Jiid.  I\ariud,  enirrav- 
ing  untler  Philip  Tlioma-sin,  and  became  afterwanls, 
at  Florence,  a  disciple  of  Canta-Gallina,  and  at  Xancy 
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of  Claude  Henriet.  He  soon  gave  himBelf  up  entirely 
to  his  love  for  engraving,  and  preferred  etching,  pro- 
bably because  his  active  and  fertile  genina  ccradd  in 
that  way  express  itself  more  n^idly.  In  the  space 
of  twenty  years  he  designed  and  executed  abont  1600 
pieoea.  (See  the  catalogne  in  the  Cabinet  de  Singa- 
larit^d' Architectore,  Peintare,  Sculpture  et  Gravure, 
by  Le  Comte,  vol  ii  pp.  376  to  892,  and  Grersaint's 
Catalogue  de  Lorang^.)  Most  of  his  pieces,  except 
sacred  subjects,  are  representations  of  battles,  sieges, 
dances,  festive  processions.  The  Mls^res  et  Malhenrs 
de  la  Guerre,  in  eighteen  pieces,  are  considered  the 
best  He  executed  works  of  this  kind  for  Cosmo  II. 
of  Florence,  Louis  XTIL  of  France,  and  the  Duke  ot 
Lorraine.  He  was  so  strongly  inclined  to  the  oomic^ 
that  this  disposition  appears  even  in  his  representa- 
tions of  sacred  subjects,  for  instance,  in  the  Tempta- 
tion ol  St.  Anthony.  He  not  only  introduced  some 
burlesque  and  grotesque  figures  in  his  engravings,  but 
executed  whole  pictures  in  this  style,  in  which  his 
wlxkle  art  is  displayed.  His  Fair  and  his  Beggars 
are  called  his  best  pieces.  He  was  the  first  who  used 
in  liis  etching  the  hard  varnish — ^the  vemice  grouo 
dei  lignaiuol%  of  the  Italians.  He  died  at  Nancy  in 
1 635.  He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  magnanimity, 
and  regularity  of  life.  (See  the  Biography  of  Callot 
by  Genuunt,  or  that  of  Husson,  Paris,  1766.) 

CALLUKA.    SeeHxAXH. 

CALLUS  is  an  abnormal  hard  growth,  whether 
cameous  or  osseous.  The  new  growth  of  bony  sub- 
stance between  the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  by  | 
whidk  they  are  united,  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 
External  friction  or  pressure  produces  the  former,  as 
in  the  hands  of  labourers,  and  the  feet  of  persons 
who  wear  tight  shoes.    See  CoB2r. 

C ALM AR,  the  principal  city  of  Smaland,  in  Swe- 
den, on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  situated  opposite  to  Oland, 
cm  the  island  of  Quarnholm,  and  contains  10,963 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  small  but  good  harbour,  and 
curies  on  considerable  trade  in  wood,  metals,  and 
tar.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen  doth,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  governor  of 
tlie  province.  The  well-foitified  castle  of  Calmar 
lies  outside  of  the  dty,  on  the  Strait  of  Oland.  Here 
was  signed  in  1397  the  treaty  called  the  Union  of 
Calmar,  by  which  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  united  under 
Margaret,  hereditary  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  widow 
of  Haco,  King  of  Norway.  This  union  continued 
{with  an  interruption,  however,  on  the  side  of  Swe- 
den) till  it  was  dissolved  by  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1524. 

CALMET,  Adoustinb,  distinguished  as  an  exe- 
gettcal  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  1672,  at 
Mesnil-la-Hotgne,  in  the  diocese  of  Toul,  entered 
in  16S8  the  Benedictine  order  at  Toul,  and  studied 
chiefly  in  the  abbey  of  Moven-Moutier.  Here  he 
became,  in  1698,  teacher  of  pmlosophy  and  theology; 
in  1728  abbot  of  Steonea,  in  Lorraine,  and  died  in 
1757  at  Paris.  He  was  a  judidous  compiler  of  vol- 
uminous works,  such  as  Commentaire  sur  tons  les 
Livres  de  TAna  et  du  Nouv.  Test  (Paris,  1707-16, 
twenty-three  vols.  4to.),  Dictionnaire  Hist,  et  Crit. 
de  la  Bible  (four  vols.),  Histdre  Ecd.  et  Civile  de 
Lorraine  (four  vols.) 

CALMS,  Reoiox  of,  tracts  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  on  the  confines  of  the  trade-winds, 
iriiere  calms  of  long  duration  preraiL  This  region 
is  not  the  same  all  the  year  through,  but  follows  the 
course  of  the  stm,  and  lies  further  K.  or  further  8. 
aooording  to  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  sun  hap- 
pens to  be.  About  the  winter  solstice  its  average 
northern  limit  is  in  5**  K.  lat.,  and  in  the  months 
abont  the  summer  solstioe  its  average  northern  limit 
is  about  12*  x.  lat.  The  southern  limit  lies  nearly 
always  to  the  x.  of  the  equator,  varying  between  1* 


and  3*  K.  lat.;  but  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
so  far  8.  as  1**  or  2"  8.  lat  During  the  months  fol- 
lowing  the  winter  solstice  its  average  breadth  is  four 
degrees,  while  in  the  months  following  the  summer 
soUtice  it  is  about  six  degrees.  The  calms  prevail  espe* 
dally  on  the  northern  maigm  of  this  region,  but  even 
there  there  is  an  occasional  light  breeze,  but  not 
suffident  to  fill  the  sails.  The  climate  of  tiiis  region 
is  extremely  unpleasant,  for  the  atmosphere  is  moist 
and  foggy,  and  the  sky  generally  overcast  and 
gloomy.  Almost  every  day  there  occurs  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  sud- 
den blasts  of  wind,  and  by  rain  which  falls  in  regu- 
lar streams  for  hours  together.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  this  region  is  so  dangerous  to  navigators.  To 
increase  these  dangers  there  is  between  4"  and  10* 
K.  lat,  and  18"  and  23**  w.  Ion.,  a  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  seamen  call  the  'rainy  sea,'  and 
which,  with  only  rare  intervals  of  calm,  is  visited  by 
almost  constant  storms  of  thunder  and  li^tning,  and 
violent  falls  of  rain,  from  which  it  is  very  di&icult 
for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  its  escape. 

CALMUCKS.    See  Kalhuck8. 

CALNE,  a  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  Wiltshire,  31  miles  n.n.w.  of  Salisbury.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  one  long  street,  and  is  clean  and  well 
built  There  is  a  handsome  church,  with  a  tower 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  containing  a  set  of  fine 
chimes.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
far-famed  Wiltshire  bacon.  Calne  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament  down  to  the  pasdng  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  which  took  away  one.  Pop.  of  mun. 
bor.  in  1881,  2474;  of  parL  bor.  5272. 

CALOMEL.    See  Mebcdbt. 

CALONNE,  Chablbs  ALEXAia>RS  de,  a  French 
statesman,  was  bom  in  1734,  at  Douai,  where  his  father 
was  first  president  of  the  parliament  He  studied  at 
Paris,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  an  advocate 
at  Artois,  went  as  attorney-general  (procwreur-gini'' 
ral)  to  the  parliament  of  IX)uai,  and  was,  in  1763, 
appointed  maUre  du  requSUt,  in  1768  intendant  of 
Metz,  and  afterwards  of  Lille.  In  1783  he  succeeded 
Maurepas  as  minister  of  finance,  and  entered  upon 
the  hopeless  task  of  endeavouring  to  arrange  and  ad- 
just the  inextricably  entangled  state  of  tiie  public 
accounts.  At  his  suggestion  an  assembly  of  the  not- 
ables, consisting  of  the  magistrates  and  the  heads  of 
the  most  important  mimidpalities,  was  called  and 
hdd  their  first  session  at  Versailles  on  22d  February. 
1787.  Calonne*s  report  on  the  public  finances  failed 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  after  various  proceedings 
and  party  conflicts  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
banished  to  Loiraine,  from  whence  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  now  employed  himself  in  combating  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  to  all  of  which  the  fact 
may  certainly  be  opposed  that  he  retired  from  office 
poor.  On  the  breiddng  out  of  the  revolution  he 
supported  the  royalist  party  with  much  zeal,  both  by 
his  pen  and  his  journeys  to  various  countries  of 
Europe  on  their  account  In  1802  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same  vear. 

CALORESCENCE,  the  phenomenon  of  the  con- 
verdon  of  invisible  heat  rays  into  rays  of  light  See 
Spectrum  ;  Heat  Specibum. 

CALORIC.  The  sensation  and  phenomena  of 
heat  were  formeriy  attributed  to  a  subtle  imponder- 
able fluid  named  caloric.  Caloric  was  looked  on  as 
a  substance  ready  to  act  in  a  quasi  chemical  way  on 
ordinary  matter.  A  large  quantity  of  it  combining 
with  ice  turned  the  ioe  into  water,  or  combining  with 
water  turned  the  water  into  steam.  It  could  also 
exist  in  a  free  state  upon  bodies.  It  was  then  ready 
to  leave  the  body  and  pass  to  any  body  possessing  a 
smaller  proportionate  quantity.  Irassing  to  the  hand 
it  produced  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  entering  a  ther^ 
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inoniet  T  it  expanded  the  inercurv  in  tlie  bulb.  It 
conld  likewise  p:\8s  by  radiafAoii  from  a  hotter  to  a 
colder  place.  The  theory  of  the  calorists,  as  those 
who  held  this  view  were  called,  autl  called  themselves, 
is  now  utterly  disproved.  The  dispute,  wliich 
lasted  as  late  as  1S43,  Ls  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  tlie  whole  history  of  physical  sciem.'e  (see  pre- 
lindnary  dissertation,  rRO(;uEss  of  Physical  Sci- 
kncf:),  and  the  ci'iuplete  settlement  of  it  1)V  the  jirrj^nd 
discoveries  of  Joide  (see  Heat — JJynamk'al  Theorv 
OF)  was  the  coiumeneement  of  a  new  era  for  chenj- 
istry  and  j)livsi('s. 

CALORIMETRY,  the  m.asiutnient  of  (junnlities 
of  heat.      See  Hkat,  antl  Splc  ii  ic  ]Ikat. 

CALO'J'TISTS,  or  the  JJechmknt  de  la  Calotte, 
a  society  which  sprang  up  at  I'aris  in  the  last  years 
of  the  rfi.uii  of  Luuis  XI V.,  and  fonned  a  re;4iment 
under  the  name  La  Calotte  (a  llat  cap  formerly  worn 
by  the  priests^  which  wa.s  the  symbol  of  the  society. 
AU  wt-re  admitted  whose  rirliculous  behaviour,  odd 
character,  foolish  oytinious,  iVc,  had  exjiosed  them  to 
pul'lic  criticL^m.  They  had  a  sini^idar  coat  of  arms, 
on  wldch  M-as  the  sceptre  of  Monnis,  with  bells,  aju  s, 
rattl'-s,  <fcc, ;  on  their  priucip.il  standard  were  the 
"•vords,  *l*avet  INIomus,  luna  intluit.'  Every  one  who 
made  hiuL^elf  ]>articularly  ridiculou.s  receive<l  lettors- 
]iatent,  and  those  who  were  most  angry  were  most 
la\]ghed  at.  (Jn  the  death  of  T^»rsac,  the  colonel  of 
tlie  Calottists,  the  tlc^/e  (a  spirited  satire  on  tlie  aca- 
demical style),  which  the  (.'alottists  ])ronounced  on 
this  occasion,  was  supi>ressed.  Aijnon,  colonel  of  the 
guards,  hastened  to  JNIarshal  Villai-s  with  their  com- 
jjlaints,  and  concluded  with  the  wonls,  'My  lord, 
since  the  death  of  Alexander  and  (^lesar,  the  Calot- 
tists have  n(»t  ha<l  any  protector  besides  yoii,'  and 
the  order  was  retracted.  They  l.'ccame,  however,  too 
b<»ld,  attacked  the  ndnisters,  and  even  the  king  him- 
8elf ;  and  the  regiment  was,  in  consequence,  dis- 
solved. After  the  restoration,  the  e]iithet  'llcuime 
de  la  Cah)tte,'  wa.s  aj>i)lied  to  the  clerical  intiuence 
in  politics. 

( •ALOTYI'E.     See  ruorn(;RAriiT. 

CAL(JVERS  (from  Crreek  knios,  beautiful,  good; 
and  i/cnln,  an  old  man).  Creek  monks,  belonging  to 
tlie  order  of  St.  Basil,  who  lead  a  very  austere  life, 
eatimr  no  meat  and  observing  the  fasts  of  the  (ireek 
Cliurch  very  ngidly.  1'hey  do  not  even  eat  bread  mi- 
less  they  have  earned  it.  ])unng  their  seven  weeks 
of  I>cnt  they  pa.sH  the  greatest  ]>art  of  the  night  in 
weeping  and  lamentations  for  their  own  sins  and  for 
those  of  c>thers.  The  caloyers  <,>f  the  CJreek  Church 
occu])y  a  ]>osition  of  much  greater  im]>ortance  tlian 
the  members  of  the  reliirious  fraternities  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  inasmiich  as  all  the  hijlier  chmch 
dignitaries — bishops,  archl>i.>hops,  and  patriarchs  are 
chosen  from  their  niunber.  '['hey  are,  indeed,  the 
only  individuals  in  the  Creek  Church  who  are  in- 
Btnictcd  in  theology,  and  even  auntug  them  the 
amount  of  theoloLdcal  learning  is  very  limited.  They 
are  commoidy  ediicateil  at  the  monasteries  on  !Mouut 
Athos,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Vatmos,  but  l)e>ides  these 
there  are  many  mona^steries  dispersed  over  the 
Archi[>elago  and  the  Morea.  and  a  f<.'W  elsewlure  be- 
longing to  this  cla.-«s  of  monks.  They  do  not  all 
ai'iee  jus  to  their  nmde  of  life.  Some  of  them  are 
cenobites;  that  is,  they  live  in  conunon.  Others  are 
anchorites,  living  alone,  or  with  only  one  or  two 
oompaiuous  ;  and  otliers  airain  are  recluses,  who  live 
in  grottoes  or  caverns  in  the  gi-eatest  retirement,  and 
are  supi>ort*.Hi  by  alms  sujiplied  to  them  by  tlie  inou- 
jiMteries.  There  are  also  convents  of  fem.ale  caloyers. 
The  Turk.s  Bometimes  call  their  dervishes  by  this 
name. 

CALPE.     See  Abyt  a  and  Otpr attar. 

CALPKE,  a  town,  Hindustan,  Ts.W.  I'rovince?,  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  f»0  miles  s.«.^ 
of  Cawnpore.  The  original  to\\ii  st<»od  on  the  p'laiii, 
remote  from  the  river ;  but  re[>eatc(l  Mahratta  in- 
cursi<jus  induced  the  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to 
its  present  position  among  exten.sive  ravines,  where 
there  is  a  small  fort,  which  conHuauds  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Jumna,  It  can'ies  on  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  in  cotton,  and  is  noted  for  ita 
manufactures  of  paper  and  refined  sugar,  the  latter 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  too  high-prir»il 
to  be  in  general  demand.  During  the  Se])oy  mutiny 
Calpee  became  a  j>rincii»al  rendezvous  of  the  revolteri 
Cwalior  contingent,  which  was  signally  dcfcattd, 
first  liy  Sir  Colin  Campl)ell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cav.  ri- 
pore,  on  which  it  had  jneviously  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack,  and  aftonvards  at  Calpee  itself  by  Sir  lluuh 
Rose.  Mav '2H,  ISoS.      Po)).  1. '.,;') 7 (•. 

CAl.P]iE^EL)E,    (lAlTIER    DE    COSTEH    PE    LA.  a 

Ercnch  romance  writer,  was  l)om  in  Tolgou  in  C  as- 
cony,  and  di(;d  at  l*aris  in  l()r.3.  He  w.as  one  of  the 
authors  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  brought  into 
fashion  a  new  kind  of  voluminous  and  lom:-.-j>un 
romances  of  chiv.alry.  Events  from  the  Greek  and 
R(»man  history  were  treated  in  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  the  old  romaTices  of  chivalry.  Caljircnede  wrote 
(\'u<^sandra  in  ten  vt>ls..  ( 'h  opatra  in  twelve  vols., 
I'haramond  in  seven,  besides  some  tragedies.  His 
tragedies  obtained  little  reputation  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Corneille;  but  his  nmiancea  were  hiL-hly 
celebrated,  and  are  certainly  the  best  of  their  kind. 
He  is  not  destitute  of  })oetical  imagination,  and  his 
characters  are  often  dignihed  and  widl  ilrawn,  though 
his  Artaban  h*us  become  a  provei'bial  n.ame  for  exag- 
geration. He  wrote  M'ith  great  raj >idity.  His  ]>lots, 
however,  are  cttustruct'^l  with  care,  and  his  st'>ries, 
long  as  they  are,  are  not  deficient  in  keeping.  His 
lady  ha.s  surj^assLsl  him  in  boldness  of  romantic  nar- 
ration in  Les  Nouvelles  de  la  l*rinresse  Alcidiane. 

CALTANLSETTA,  a  t<.wn,  Sicily,  caj.ital  of  i.ro- 
vince  of  same  name,  near  the  Salso,  G'J  miles  .s.k.  of 
Palermo.  It  is  fortified,  and  hais  a  citadel:  bro.ul 
and  straight  streets;  houses  well  built.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  s]>rings  of  i>etn>leum  and  of  hydrogen  i:as, 
and  im|Htrtant  sulphur  mines,  producing  annually 
.about  55(M)  tons.  CaltanLsetta  is  su]>posed  to  oceupy 
the  site  of  the  A/.v.w,  of  the  Romans.  Pop.  of  the 
eommime  in  ^>'^\,  o<>, <*•'!• — Caltanisetta  is  also  the 
name  of  a  district  and  a  province  in  Sicily.  The  <lis- 
trict  has  an  area  of  fniii  s^juare  miles,  with  a  pop. 
of  l>i.>,i'Oii,  and  the  jtrovince  an  area  of  14^15  sipiare 
miles,  with  a  pop.  of  *_:::< mioO, 

CAi^TONlCA,  a  town,  Sicily,  in  the  province  t>f 
Girgenti,  an<l  If)  miles  .n.'SV.  of  the  town  of  Girg^nti. 
The  suli»hur  works  in  tlie  neighlKturhood  produce 
annually  upwards  of  lou(>  tons  of  sulphur.  Salt  is 
also  manufactured  in  the  distri<;t.     l*<tp.  7<KiO. 

CALTROP,  a  kind  of  thistle  aiTued  with  prickles 
which  grows  in  IVance.  Italy,  and  Spain,  an«l  is 
troublesome  by  running  into  the  feet  of  cattle.  Hence 
in  the  military  art  caltioj*  is  an  instrument  with  four 
iron  points  dis]>osed  in  a  triangular  form,  three  of 
them  being  turned  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  jHunt- 
ing  upwards.  They  are  used  to  impede  the  pr».»gres3 
of  cavalry. 

CAEl'MBA,  or  Colombo,  the  root  of  the  Corcu- 
liis  jujlinatHs,  a  herl>aceons  plant,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  iMenis])ermac.\e,  which  grows  in  (/ey- 
lon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (.'olondm.  whence  it  is 
said  to  derivir  its  name.  It  is  imported  in  the  form 
of  round  slices  or  cut  pieces,  the  interior  c>f  which 
is  of  a  greenish-yellow  crdour,  while  its  thick  and 
furrowed  skin  is  greenish-brown;  its  odour  is  slightly 
aromatic,  but  somewhat  nauseous;  its  taste  extremely 
bitter.  Calund>a  is  ofteji  a<lniinistered  ;is  a  tonic,  and 
is  considered  an  excellent  stomachic.     It  id  regarded 
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as  of  greftt  vftlue  fn  cbronio  diurhoBa  and  dymn- 
tery;  Imt  it  is  neoeaasary  that  all  symptoms  of  iniiam- 
matian  afaould  hare  disappeared  laef ore  it  can  be  used. 
It  is  naoally  given  aa  a  decoction,  less  commonly  In 
the  fonn  of  pms  or  powders.  The  root  of  a  gentian, 
the  Prtutra  WaUeriy  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
tme  **^iinTH;  and  is  henoe  frequently  called  the  false 
calnmbfti  It  is  not  veiy  bitta*,  ana  is  almost  with- 
out smril;  it  has  no  rery  marked  efiFeots. 

CALUMET,  the  Indian  mpe  of  peace.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  doubtful  upon  all  occasions  when 
Indian  diidEs  and  wairiors  meet  in  peace,  or  at  the 
dose  of  a  war  with  those  of  another  nation,  in  their 
talks  and  treaties  with  the  whites,  or  even  when  a 
single  person  of  distinction  comes  among  them,  the 
calumet  is  handed  round  with  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
each  tribe,  and  each  member  of  the  company  draws 
a  few  wbifb.  To  accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree  to 
the  terms  proposed;  to  refuse  it  is  to  reject  them. 
Some  symbols  of  amity  are  found  among  all  nations: 
the  white  flag  or  flag  of  truce  of  the  modems,  and 
the  oliTe  branch  of  tilie  ancients,  are  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  Indian  calumet.  The  calumet  is  still 
in  use  among  the  Indians,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
interview  between  President  Adams  and  the  chiefs 
of  some  Indian  tribes.  Tobacco  is  smoked  in  the 
calumet,  and  the  leaves  of  various  other  kinds  of 
pUmts.  The  bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  different 
Idnda  of  marble,  and  the  stem  of  a  reed,  or  of  some 
light  kind  of  wood  wbich  is  easily  perforated.  This 
stem  is  adorned  in  various  ways;  sometimes  it  is 
marked  with  the  flgnres  of  animals  and  hierogljrphi- 
cal  delineations,  and  almost  universally  has  beauti- 
ful feathers  attached  to  it,  disposed  aooordinff  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belongs. — ^The  eakuMt  dance  is  the  least  hideous  of 
the  Indian  dances.  It  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  and 
seems  to  be  intended  to  represent  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments the  power  and  utilitv  of  the  calumet.  It  is 
rude  and  simple,  as  are  all  the  dances  of  the  Indians. 

CALVADOS,  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  on  the 
V.  coaat  of  Normandy,  extending  (lat.  49**  22^  V.)  to 
the  w.  of  Qme  for  the  space  of  10  or  12  mUes.  It  is 
so  called  from  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada which  was  wrecked  on  it»  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  department. 

CALVADOS,  a  French  department,  bounded  on 
the  V.  by  the  English  Channet  on  the  b.  by  the  de- 
partment Eure,  B.  by  Ome  and  La  Manche,  and  w. 
by  La  Maoche.  Ana,  2145  square  miles.  It  com- 
prises the  ancient  Auge,  Bessin,  and  part  of  Lieuvin. 
The  department  is  undulating  and  picturesque,  and 
poaaeMMs  rich  pastures.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tongoea,  Dives,  Ome,  and  Vire,  which  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  veaels.  Agriculture  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  than  in  many  other  parts  of  France. 
Dailies  are  numerous  and  well  managed,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  are  brought  in  from  the  departments 
of  Finisterre,  Cdtes-dn-JNord,  &c.,  to  be  fattened  on 
the  pastures  for  the  markets  of  Paris,  Kouen,  and 
Caen.  Hones  of  the  Norman  breed  are  extensively 
reared  and  held  in  high  estimation.  The  prindpiJ 
manufactures  are  linen  and  lace.  The  latter,  near 
Caen  and  Bayeux,  employs  about  50,000  hands.  About 
25,000,000  of  oysters,  procured  in  the  roads  of  Can- 
cale,  are  annually  laid  down  in  beds  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seniles.  The  department  is  divided  into  rix  ar- 
iiirMlissninimts^nrmtiiiningthiity  sfivnn  rrnitons  Chief 
town,  Caen.  Pop.,  aooording  to  the  census  of  1881, 
487  771 

CAL VAERT,  Dioittb,  also  called  Diowiiio  Flam- 
wtmffo,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1565.  He 
went  very  young  to  Italy  as  a  landscape  painter, 
where,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  draw  figures,  he  en- 
tered the  school  of  Fontana  and  Sabbatini,  in  Bo- 


logna, with  the  latter  of  whom  he  visited  Rome.  After 
having  passed  some  time  in  copying  the  paintings  of 
Baphael,  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna»  from  which 
proceedeid  187  masters,  and  among  these  Albano^ 
Guide,  and  Domeniohino.  The  people  of  Bologna 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  their  school, 
particularly  in  respect  to  colouring.  Calvaert  under- 
stood perspective,  anatomy,  and  architecture;  but 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  sometimes  mean  and 
exaggerated.  He  d|ed  in  1619  at  Bologna^  where  are 
his  best  paintings. 

CALVARY  (in  Heb.  Oolgotha,  the  skull,  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  or  the  place  of  the  skull,  Mat.  xxvii  33),  an 
eminence  situated  without  the  waJls  of  Jerusalem,  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified.  Matthew  relates 
that  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  expired  the  earth 
shook  and  the  rocks  split;  and  some  modem  travel- 
lers assert  that  the  fissures  in  this  eminence  are  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  strata^  and  must  have  had  an 
extraneous  cause.  Jewish  traditions  affirmed  that 
Adam  was  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  some  early 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  cmcified 
here  that  the  blood  shed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world  might  also  purify  the  remains  of  the  first  sin- 
ner.— Calvaries  are  sxiudl  chapels  raised  on  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  dties  with  a  cmdfix  in  allusion  to  the 
place  and  manner  of  Christ's  death.  Thus  the  cal- 
vary of  Mount  Valerian,  near  Paris,  was  composed 
of  seven  chapels,  in  eadi  of  which  some  mystery  of 
the  passion  was  represented. 

CALVELLO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Potenza 
in  Naples,  kingdom  of  Italy,  situated  on  a  lull-Blope 
18  miles  to  the  B.  of  the  town  of  Potenza.  It  has  a 
handsome  church  and  two  convents.    Pop.  5666. 

CALVERT,  Georgb,  the  first  Baron  of  Baltimore, 
was  descended  of  a  Flemish  family  settled  at  Kip- 
ling in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom  about  1582. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  travelling 
abroad  entered  into  the  service  of  Robert  Cedl,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Salisbury.  He  was  knighted  by  James 
I.,  and  made  derk  of  the  privy-council,  and  in  1619 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  This 
post  he  resigned  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  IU>man  Catholic.  Notwithstanding  thb 
he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  in  1625 
raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Baltimore.  He 
had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  the  island 
of  NewfouncQand,  where  he  was  prevented  from 
making  a  settlement  by  the  invasions  of  the  French. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  claim,  receiving  instead  of 
it  a  territory  on  Uie  American  continent,  now  form- 
ing  the  state  of  Maryland.  That  country  was  colon- 
ized under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
displayed  justice  and  good  faith  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  and  liberality  to  religious  sects  in  his 
legislative  arrangements  highly  creditable  to  his 
prindples  and  character.  He  died  in  London  in  1632. 
He  wrote  some  political  tracts,  and  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  and  letters  have  also  been  published. 

CAL VI,  a  seaport,  France,  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
K.w.  side  of  Corsica.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  and  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the 
second  dass,  being  defended  by  a  strong  dtadel, 
flanked  with  five  bastions.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1794  after  a  siege  of  fifty-one  days,  but 
abuidoned  in  the  following  year.    Pop.  2000. 

CALVIN,  John  (so  called  from  CalvinuSf  the 
Latinized  form  of  his  family  name,  Cauvin  or  Chauvin), 
the  second  great  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  10, 1509.  His 
father,  Gerard  Chauvin,  a  cooper,  dedicated  him  early 
to  the  diurch.  Calvin  says  in  a  letter  to  Claude 
d'Hangest,  abbot  of  St.  Eld  at  Noyon,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  family  of  this  prelate  for  his  first 
instraction  and  a  liberal  education.    When  hardly 
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twelve  ycai-soM  he  received  a  benefice  in  tlie  caUie<lral 
of  liis  native  city,  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
l)<)inted  to  a  cure,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  an- 
other. Thus  by  the  means  of  his  benefactors  he  en- 
joyed, e\'en  bf;f(»re  his  twentieth  year,  several  bene- 
fices, and  even  the  title  and  income  of  a  cure  while 
liH  was  yet  i)ursuin«;j  his  studies  in  Paris.  Here  he 
became  ac(|uainted  with  his  townsman  Peter  Kobert 
Olivetan,  his  i'eni(»r  by  some  years,  from  whom  he 
received  the  first  j:rerm  of  the  new  doctrine,  which 
was  then  bej^'iuning  to  spread  in  France,  lie  was  in- 
duced ]\v  this  to  renounce  the  study  of  tlieolo^y,  and 
to  devote  himstdf  to  law  at  Orleans,  and  aftt-rward 
at  l>ourires.  He  made  rapid  projj^iess  therein,  an<l  at 
the  suae  time  studied  the  (Jrcek  language  under 
Melcliior  Wolmar,  a  Herman,  who  strengthened  the 
int'liniition  for  reformation  already  awakened  in  him 
by  (Jlivetan.  In  ir>*V2  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
tiif  same  year  he  ]iul)lished  a  Jiatin  commentary  upon 
the  two  books  of  .Seneca,  De  dementia,  in  which  he 
e.dle<i  himself  by  his  J^atini/.ed  name,  Johanms  Cat- 
n'iiu,-^.  In  ].'t*13  he  w;is  obliged  to  flee  from  Paris 
because  he  had  composed  a  bold  addresis  to  the  king, 
which  wa-s  delivered  by  his  friend  Nicolas  (Jop,  rector 
of  the  universitv.  Calvin  to<»k  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Du  Tibet,  a  canon  at  Angouleme,  with  whom  he 
(juietly  ijursued  liis  studies,  and  began  to  collect  the 
matei'ials  for  liis  Christian  Institution,  which  ap- 
peared two  years  afterwards.  Thence  he  went  to 
Xeiac  to  (.^>ueen  ^lai-garet  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of 
J^'raneis  I.,  who,  not  so  much  from  .a  decided  inclina- 
tion for  the  new  doctrine  as  from  love  for  science, 
alFordf'd  I'efuge  to  several  learned  men  who  were 
oblige.!  to  leave  France  on  accoimt  of  their  o['inions. 
Calvin  wjvs  very  well  received  by  her,  and  here  be- 
came accjuainted  with  several  men  who,  at  a  future 
time,  were  u-eful  to  his  party.  In  May,  15.34,  he 
returned  to  I'aris;  but  finding  tliat  the  persecution 
a^rainst  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers  was  still  raging,  and  more  violently 
than  ever,  he  retired  to  Ba^sel  in  the  autunm  (»f  the 
same  year.  I'reviously,  on  the  4th  of  ^lay,  he  had 
resigned  his  l»eneliees  at  Noyou. 

At  P.osel  he  ]'ul)lished,  in  li'>-V\  his  Christian  In- 
f-titution,  ;vs  the  confession  of  faitli  of  those  who  were 
jjcrseeuted  in  France,  and  condemned  to  the  stake; 
in  which  it  wjus  his  design  to  free  them  from  the 
calunmy  which  liad  been  circulated  from  political 
motives,  tliat  they  were  rebels  and  Analtaptists,  and 
had  nothing  in  coumion  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
It  would  Ite  dillicult  briefly  to  relate  how  he  went 
faither  than  I^uther  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, of  im])ntative  justice,  and  the  merit  of  good 
works;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  display  the  bold  conse- 
(|Uenees  which  he  drew  from  bis  doctrines.  Jle  at- 
tacked not  only  the  su})remacy  of  the  pope,  but  even 
the  authority  of  general  councils;  he  does  not  recog- 
nize the  character  of  a  bishop  as  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tinct order  from  that  of  presbyter;  no  vows  but  those 
of  ba]<tism,  and  no  s.a<;raments  but  those  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper;  and  does  not  hold  even  these 
essential  when  involuntarily  omitted.  The  mass  is 
to  him  a  profanation,  and  the  honours  jxiid  to  the 
saints  idolatry.  This  work,  Institutio  <Jhristiame 
l\.idiLrif>nis,  a]»]>eared  afterwards  in  French,  and  al- 
most every  year  was  published  by  him  with  emenda- 
tions .and  a«lditions.  The  most  complete  edition  \\iu< 
]>ublished  by  Ilobert  Stephens,  in  Ljr»y.  The  i)refV\ed 
Pia  fatio  a4  Christianissimum  regem,  qua  hie  ei  liber 
pro  t'onfessione  fidei  otfertur,  could  not,  however,  put 
an  end  to  the  reli-jious  ])ersecutions  in  France;  since 
]''raneis  I.,  although  far  from  being  actuated  by  reli- 
p.ius  fanaticism,  was  influenced,  by  political  views, 
U*  continue  them. 

Calvin  then  went  to  Italy,  to  ]>reach  his  doctrine 


there,  and  mot  with  a  favourable  rcc(7>tion  from  the 
I)uchess  Ptenata  of  Fr.ance,  the  daugiiter  of  Louia 
XIL,  and  wife  of  Ercole  dEste,  who  sul^sequently 
professed  her  belief  in  his  doctrines.  But  he  was 
obli:zed  to  save  himself  by  a  hastv  llijht  funn  Aostii. 
where  he  was  discovered.  After  a  short  visit  to  Lis 
native  town,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Jkisel.  and  t^>"k 
the  road  through  Geneva,  where,  a  year  before,  the 
new  doctrine  lia<l  Ik'CU  introdiiced  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  government,  und  Farel  w.as  very  active  in 
effectiu'^  its  establi>hnient.  At  the  earnest  entreatv 
of  Farel,  he  consented  to  remain  at  Geneva  and  .assist 
him  in  the  work  of  reform  there,  although  at  first  he 
wa^s  very  unwilling  to  do  so,  being  desirous  of  re>t 
and  of  leisure  for  study.  At  first  he  untlertook  a 
course  of  theological  instruction,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively,  wliile  he  left  the  pulpit  to  Farel. 
Afterwards  he  was  oMiged  to  assume  also  the  othee 
of  a  preacher.  Farel  and  he  attempted  to  refonn 
the  mannei'8  of  the  inhal)itants ;  but  this  ent^erprise, 
in  wliich  they  had  connected  themselves  with  an 
equally  zealous,  l)ut  less  able  preaclier  (A'iret'i,  drew 
upon  them  a  crowd  of  ]>owerful  enemies,  by  whom 
they  were  at  last  overthrown.  1'he  cause  of  this  was 
the  following:  the  <  Jenevan  church  made  use  of  leav- 
ened bread  in  the  eucharist,  and  had  removed  the 
baptismal  font  from  tlie  chmch,  and,  moreover,  aVn*- 
lished  all  holy-days,  excc])t  the  Sabbath.  These  in- 
novations were  n<»t  a]^[>rovcdby  the  synod  of  Lausanne. 
The  magistracy  of  Geneva  required  Farel  and  Calvin 
to  comjdv  with  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  com- 
manded them,  on  their  refusal,  to  leave  the  city  in 
three  days.  This  happened  in  April,  lo.38.  They 
went  to  I»eme;  and  since  the  exertions  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  Berne  and  of  the  svnod  of  Ziirich  could  n'»t 
elfect  their  recall,  Calvin  went  to  Stra-dnirLf.  where 
Luther's  doctrine  ha<i  been  introduced  by  lUicer  ten 
yeai-3  bef(»re.  Bucer  received  him  very  kindly,  aiid 
cause<l  him  to  be  appointed  professor  of  theoloiry. 
At  the  same  time  he  obtained  jtennission  to  erect  ;i 
French  church,  which,  on  account  of  the  gixat 
number  of  fugitives  from  France,  was  very  inq^ort- 
ant.  Notwithstanding,^  the  jrreat  esteem  in  which  he 
w;us  held  here,  his  views  were  still  directed  to 
Geneva;  the  iuliabitants  of  which  he  exhorted,  in  two 
letters,  to  remain  true  to  the  new  <loctrine,  wlun 
Cardinal  Sadolet  invited  them  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  PI  ere  also,  in  1540,  Calvin 
published  liis  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which 
he  sought  to  refute  both  the  opinion  of  L\ither,  who 
h<.'ld  a  doctrine  with  reir.ard  to  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  elements  allied  to  the  Bomish  one  of 
transubstantiation,  and  that  of  Zuinghus,  who  re- 
jected that  doctrine  entirely.  Calvin  maintaineil 
against  both  that  Christ  was  spiritually  present  and 
sj^iritually  received  in  the  eucharist.  In  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Ziirich  in  ]541>,  he  presented  aFormida, 
which,  by  its  wise  moderation,  restored  concord. 

At  last,  in  1541,  his  friends  in  Geneva  .succeeded 
in  effecting  his  recall;  a  ]>articular  dejnitation  be- 
sought the-  magistracy  of  Strasl>urg  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  flock.  J>ut  as  Calvin  was  appointed  a 
dejnity  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards 
oltiiged  to  be  present  at  the  conference  at  Katislwn, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  to  (Jeneva  till  Septemlxr 
of  the  same  year.  He  now  laid  bef<ire  the  council 
the  draft  of  his  ordinances  respecting  church  disci- 
jtline,  which  were  inmiediately  accepted,  and  j^ub- 
lished  in  Novend»er.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  these,  a  consistory  was  formed,  composed  half  (»f 
clergymen,  half  of  laymen,  in  order  t^)  watch  *  over 
the  sufiport  of  the  pure  doctrine,'  and  over  morals. 
This  tribunal  called  everylwdy,  without  exception, 
to  account  for  their  slightest  words  and  actions,  and 
referred  cases  where  ecclesiia-tical  censure  was  not 
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■«iffic(3<Rt,  to  the  oonncil,  with  an  opinion  upon  them. 
Thns  Cftlvin  made  himaelf  director  of  the  conduct^ 
•e  well  as  of  the  opinions  of  the  Genevese.  His 
qniit  governed  exclusively  in  the  oonndl  as  in  the 
omsistoEy,  and  no  one  oould  hope  to  succeed  who  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  him.  Thus  a  magistrate  was 
deposed  ana  condemned  to  two  months  imprison- 
ment '  because  his  life  was  irregular,  and  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  enemies  of  Calvin.'  James  Gruet 
was  bdieaded  '  because  he  had  written  profane  let- 
tera  and  obscene  verses,  and  endeavoux^  to  over- 
throw the  ordinances  of  the  church.'  It  is  well 
known  that  Michael  Servetus,  passing  through  Gen- 
eva in  1553,  was  arrested,  and  on  Calvin's  accusation 
was  burnt  alive  because  he  had  attacked  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  in  a  book  which  was  neither  written 
nor  printed  at  Geneva.  The  friends  of  Calvin,  nft- 
turaUy  anxious  to  defend  his  memory,  have  some- 
times endeavoured  to  justify  these  proceedings,  but 
would  act  more  judiciously  by  candidly  admitting 
that,  when  tested  by  the  tolerant  principles  which 
now  prcvsil,  at  least  among  Protestants,  they  cannot 
be  justified,  though,  at  the  time,  there  was  not  a 
man  among  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  scarcely  one 
among  the  Protestants,  who  would  have  acted  oiffer^ 
ently.  He  also  proposed  alterations  in  the  civil  legis- 
lation of  the  Grenevese,  and  in  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, in  which  some  French  refugees  were  use- 
ful to  him.  For  the  advancement  of  useful  studies 
he  erected  the  academy  so  hiqipily  conducted  by  his 
friend  Theodore  Beza. 

When  we  consider  all  that  Calvin  did  during  his 
continuance  in  Geneva,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
he  conld  have  aocompliahed  so  much.  He  preached 
almost  daily,  delivered  theological  lectures  three 
tisws  a  week,  attended  all  delilMr»tion8  of  the  con- 
sistoiy,  all  sittings  of  the  association  of  ministers,  and 
was  the  soul  of  all  the  councils.  He  was  consulted, 
tuo,  upon  points  of  law  as  well  as  of  theology.  Be- 
sides this,  he  found  time  to  attend  to  politiod  affairs 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic;  to  publish  a  multitude 
of  writings  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  of  which  his 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  are  the  most  important; 
and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  through  all  £\irope, 
but  principally  in  France,  where  he  liUxrared  inces- 
nntly  to  extend  the  new  doctrine.  Besides  his 
printed  sermons,  the  library  of  Geneva  contains  2025 
m  manuscript,  and,  like  that  of  Berne,  several  theo- 
logical treadses  not  printed.  Although  Calvin  dif- 
fered from  Luther  in  essential  points,  yet  his  adhe- 
rents were  not  distinguished  from  the  Lutheranain 
the  edicts  of  Francis  L  and  Henry  II.,  nor  even  in 
the  edict  of  Bouen  in  1559.  They  themselves,  in- 
deed, regarded  Calvin  as  their  head,  but  without  con- 
sidering themselves  as  different,  on  this  account,  from 
the  adherents  of  Luther.  A  formal  separation  first 
took  place  after  the  colloquium  (conference)  of  Poissy 
in  1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  besides  some 
others,  and  took  the  name  of  Csuvinisti, 

Calvin  died  May  27, 1564,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  suffered 
from  frequeiit  sickness.  In  Strasburg  he  had  mar- 
ried a  widow,  Idelette  de  Burie^  in  1639:  a  son,  the 
fruit  of  their  union,  died  early.  In  1549  he  lost  his 
wife,  after  which  he  never  married  again.  He  was 
temperate  and  austere,  gloomy  and  Siflexible.  He 
knew  nothing  of  friendship,  and  had  no  other  passion 
than  to  establish  the  opinions  which  he  believed  to 
be  corrects  His  disinterestedness  was  rare.  He  had 
a  yearly  stipend  of  150  francs,  15  measures  of  com, 
and  2  casks  of  wine:  he  never  received  a  larger  one. 
The  value  of  the  whole  property  which  he  left  in 
books,  furniture,  money,  &c.,  did  not  exceed  125 
character  was  impetuous  and  impatient 


of  contradiction.  'I  have,*  he  writes  to  Buoer,  'no 
harder  battles  agadnst  my  sins,  which  are  great  and 
numerous,  than  those  in  which  I  seek  to  conquer  my 
impatience.  I  have  not  yet  gained  the  mastery  over 
this  raging  beast.'  The  tone  of  his  controversies  is 
always  harsh,  bitter,  and  contemptuous.  He  does 
not  idways  suooeed  in  concealing  the  feeling  of  his 
own  superiority. 

As  a  theologian,  Calvin  was  equal  to  any  of  his 
oontemporaries  in  profound  knowledge,  acuteness  of 
mind,  and,  as  he  hkoself  boasts,  in  the  art  of  making 
good  a  point  in  (question.  As  an  author,  he  merits 
great  pndse.  His  Latin  works  are  written  with 
much  method,  dignity,  and  correctness.  He  was  also 
a  great  jurist  and  an  able  politician.  But  all  these 
qiudities  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him 
the  head  of  a  distinct  religious  sect,  had  he  not  boldly 
rejected  all  religious  ceremonies.  By  this  means  he 
gained,  on  the  one  side,  the  highly  cultivated,  who 
were  induced  to  look  upon  visible  forms  in  religion 
as  something  derogatory,  and  also  gave  the  unedu- 
cated an  easy  means  of  distingui^ing  themselves 
from  the  opposite  party,  without  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining the  grounds  of  their  faith,  for  which  they 
were  neither  inclined  nor  qualified. 

The  chief  doctrines  of  Calvin's  system  are  those 
which  were  discussed  at  the  famous  svnod  of  Dort, 
under  the  follovring  heads;  predestinatton,  particvlar 
redanpHorif  total  depravity ,  irresistibU  grace,  and  the 
certain  perseverance  of  the  tainte.  In  succeeding 
controversies,  these  were  denominated  the/ve  poitUs, 
The  doctrine  of  original  iin,  often  set  fortii  as  pecu- 
liar to  Calvin's  system,  is  common  to  those  of  many 
Protestant  sects.  The  followers  of  Calvin  in  Germany 
are  called  the  RtfvnMd,  but  the  doctrine  of  predestin- 
ation is  said  to  be  losing  ground  in  that  country.  In 
France,  it  is  well  known,  most  Protestants  are  Cal- 
vinists.  Calvinism  is  the  professed  belief  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  of  Europe 
and  America;  the  Particular  Baptists  in  England 
and  India,  and  the  Associated  Baptists  in  America; 
the  Independents  of  every  class  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  CongregationaliBts  of  New  England. 
The  works  of  Calvin  were  first  collected  in  the 
Greneva  edition  of  1617,  in  twelve  vols,  folio.  The 
most  complete  is  that  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
nine  vols,  folio,  in  1671.  The  collected  works  of 
Calvin  have  be^  published  in  English  by  the  Calvin 
Translation  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  fifty-two  vols. 
Svo,  completed  in  1855.  A  critical  edition  of  his 
collective  works  has  been  begun  in  Germany  by 
Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Beuss  (Brunswick,  vols,  one  and 
two,  1863-64). 

CALVINISM,  See  the  conclusion  of  the  preced- 
ing article;  also  PBOTESTAMnsM. 

CALX,  properly  lime  or  chalk  (hence  calcareou» 
eortA);  but  the  term  is  more  generallv  applied  to  the 
reMmkm  of  a  metal  or  mineral  whidi  has  been  sub- 
lected  to  violent  heat,  burning  or  calcination,  solution 
by  acids,  or  detonation  by  nitre,  and  which  is,  or  may 
be,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calces  are  now 
called  oancZet  see  Oxtoin. 

CALYDON,  an  ancient  dty  of  i£tolia,  celebrated 
in  the  stories  of  King  (Eneus,  the  Calydonian  boar, 
and  Dejanira  and  Hercules.  CEneus,  as  the  fable 
runs,  had  forgotten  Artemis  in  a  solemn  sacrifice 
offered  to  all  the  gods;  that  goddess  in  revenge  sent 
a  terrible  boar,  which  laid  waste  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens. In  order  to  slay  tUs  monster,  Meleager,  the 
son  of  (Eneus,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  boldest  heroes 
of  Greece — ^Theseus,  Jason,  Nestor,  &a  Seveoal  of 
the  assailants  perished.  Meleager  finally  pierced  him 
in  the  back  with  his  javelin,  and  the  o&ers  speedily 
despatched  him.  The  anima'ls  skin  was  given  to 
Atalanta.    See  Mxlxaoir. 
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CALYMENE,  a  genim  former]  l.y  M.  Al.  Brong- 
iiiart.aml  belonuinu  to  the  fo^sil  ordcrof  tlicTriluliitcs. 
In  tliLs  ireims  the  hea<l  is  almost  seuiicirciilar,  aud 
deeply  lUvided  by  hmgitudinal  furrows.  The  eyes 
are  situated  on  the  lateral  lol)ts.  'J'he  rin;_r8  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  ditiicult  to  di.stini,'uish  from 
each  other.  The  tlioracic  scLrnionts  are  from  ten  t<> 
fourteen  in  number.  The  abdominal  rini;?  are  dis- 
tinct and  never  attadied  to  each  other.  The  ji^'enus 
includes  about  twenty  species,  of  which  the  Oih/mrnc 
Jilunun/>arhl(  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  found 
in  certain  strata  of  the  Silurian  formation,  at  Dud- 
ley and  in  (Jothland,  Bohemia,  and  Ohio.  The 
mend'era  of  this  geiuis  have  the  power  of  rolling 
tht  iiisclvcs  up  like  a  ball. 

CALYl'SO,  in  mytholoi^'v,  a  daui^diter  of  Atlis 
(some;  f^ay  of  Xereus  an<l  Doris,  or  of  Oceanus  and 
Tlurtis^.  She  inhabited  the  woody  island  ( )uy>j;ia, 
sitiKited  deep  in  tlie  ocean,  and  lived  remote  from  all 
iiit  .-rcourse  with  gods  and  men.  Ulysses  having  suf- 
f'.rt;d  ship\\Teck  <tn  her  island,  she  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  immortality  if  he  would 
Consent  to  njarry  her,  but  his  desire  of  behohling  his 
country  and  his  A\ife  overcame  tlie  cliarms  of  the 
^-^oddess.  Se^en  years  he  had  to  remain  with  her. 
1  iLinit^s  finally  br<>ui;lit  Calvjtso  the  eoininand  of 
Zeus  that  Ulysses  should  Ijc  pennitted  to  return 
to  Ids  home.  This  conuiiand  she  dared  n<*t  oppose. 
IHysses  depailed,  but  Calypso,  who  had  l><»rne  him 
two  children,  Nausinous  and  Nausithous,  died  of 
gri«jf.  This  sid)ject  lu\s  been  wTought  up  iu  many 
dilfrrent  ways. 

< 'AliYBTlv.-EA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
bis.ca,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  C'aly]»tra'id;e, 
which  is  arranged  in  Woodward's  system  in  the  order 
of  the  Brosobranchiata,  which  have  the  branehiie  ur 
gills  situated  in  arlvance  of  the  heart,  and  the  division 
}  folostomata,  which  luive  the  margin  of  the  shell -aper- 
ture entire.  This  gi^nus  consists  of  small  marine 
bhell-tish,  conical  in  form,  but  sometimes  very  flat; 
they  are  fragile,  and  are  distinguished  l)y  a  conical 
shell  or  testaceous  ])rocess  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  of  tlie  shell.  Tlie  branchi.'ie  of  this  mollusc 
are  composed  of  long  and  thin  hair-like  filaments. 
Only  two  s])eci<;s  are  found  in  our  waters.  It  is 
sometimes  founil  as  a  fossil. 

CALYX.     See  Botany. 

CAMAIEU,  or  (;AMi:o,  a  painting  wherein  there 
is  only  one  colour,  and  wliere  the  lights  and  shades 
aie  of  gold,  wrouirht  on  a  golden  <.>r  jizure  ground. 
^Vhen  the  ground  is  yellow  tlie  French  call  it  finhtc; 
when  gray,  </n\i<ii/ff\  Tliis  kind  of  work  is  chirtly 
nstd  to  re]>rest,nt  bass-reliefs.  The  (jreeks  call  ]»i<«  es 
of  this  sort  iiunox'hri'nnutti.  The  word  is  also  ap)»li<'d 
to  a  j)ainting  iu  two  or  three  different  colours,  wliich, 
however,  <lo  not  re]»resent  tlie  natural  c(»lours  of  the 
objects  del»iited. 

CAMALDOLTTES,  Camai  iuiian-s,  or  Camal- 
Dr.xiANS,  herndts  .and  monks  of  the  order  established 
in  lUl'J,  by  8t.  Bonuiald,  a  Jienedictine  of  Bavenna, 
in  the  valley  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo,  in  the  Ajkii- 
nines,  and  conlirnM-d  afterwards  by  l*ope  Alexander 
II.  They  were  ori'_,dnally  hermits,  living  in  sej)arate 
cells,  but  as  their  wealth  increased,  the  greater  ]'art 
of  them  associated  in  con\ents.  They  existed  in 
Italy,  France,  (Jermany,  and  I'oland.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  were  five  independent  frati-rni- 
ties  of  them,  which  are  here  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  foundation: — 1,  at  Cam.aldoli ;  2,  at  Murano 
in  the  Venetian  t<,'rritorv;  *>,  on  !Monte  Corona,  near 
Berugia;  -J,  at  1'urin;  t).  the  French  fraternity,  the 
first  establishment  of  which  was  that  of  Notre  Danurde 
la  Consolation.  NN'hite  garments,  and  the  ansttre 
rides  of  the  Jienedictines  tliev  all  ha<l  in  common. 
The  hermits  wore  l>ear«ls,  and  hiul  still  more  severe 


rules  in  regard  to  fasting,  silence,  and  penanr«-a. 
Their  life  w.us  devoted  to  conU:m[>l.ition  ratli*  r  tii.ia 
tt)  usefulness.  There  is,  in  the  vichiity  of  Na]iK^.  a 
mountain  which  takes  its  name  from  a  convent  of 
the  Caniald(tli,  situated  on  its  top,  from  which  the 
traveller  enjoys  a  prospect  of  reniarkalde  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  ctf  all 
the  beautiful  views  around  Naples;  yet  the  spot  is 
not  nmch  visited  V»y  trawllei-s. 

CAMABGl/E,  or  Camau<^»jf.,  La,  a  piece  of  land 
insulated  by  the  two  }>rinci])al  mouths  of  the  Bh«.'ne. 
sometimes  called  the  Delta  of  France. 

CAMABILLA,  a  word  first  used  in  Spain,  but 
nf»w  in  other  countries  also,  to  express  the  intlueiue 
of  certain  persons  in  obstructing  the  operation  of  the 
official  organs  of  government.  When  i'erdin;!nd 
VII.,  in  15 14,  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  .surroun'l--d 
b\'  flatterers,  who  j>re vailed  u]>ou  him  to  violate-  hi-j 
promise  of  giving  the  peojde  a  constitution.  They 
were  called  camarilla,  eitlier  from  the  room  where 
they  remained  in  w.aiting,  or  in  allusion  to  the 
Council  of  Castille  {caui'ira  (k  t\(^t>/hi).  Until  the 
re\olutionof  Ib'JO  (sce  Spain)  the  camarilla  con>isted 
mostly  of  men  without  tal'ut,  but  p;i-ssionat'.ly  op- 
posed to  everything  new;  luit  when  the  kiii^'  le- 
coveretl  his  power  in  lb2-3  they  Ixcame  more  iuflu- 
enti.d  and  have  since  rei)eatedly  interfered  with  tlie 
ministers.  The  thing  itself  is  old  enough:  prie->ts, 
fa\»)Urites,  and  women  have  often  formed  camarillas 
in  monarchies  and  other  governments.  The  'Word 
M  as  much  used  in  France  during  the  reigai  of  Chai  hs 
X.,  as  its  Sjtanisli  origin  sugi^ests  tlie  influence  of 
jtriests,  whieh  Mas  also  Lfreat  at  that  time  in  Franc'-. 

CAMAHINES,  Xouni  and  South,  two  ])rovinees 
of  the  Bhilippines,  forming  the  H.i:.  limit  of  the  island 
of  Jjizon.  'i'hey  have  a  liuely  diversified  surfaoe, 
but  are  very  mountainous,  jjarticularly  towards  the 
K.  au<l  s.,  wliere  several  lofty  \<»lcanic  peaks  a]»pear 
and  '^ive  \isible  j'loofs  of  activity.  One  of  tlieiii, 
which  is  continually  emitting  smoke  and  flame,  is 
wt  11  known  to  mariin^rs  coming  from  the  K.,  and 
fctrms  a  kind  of  natural  lighthouse.  The  most  im- 
portant ])roduct  is  rice. 

CxVMI^ACr:Kf:S,  Jkan  .LvaiiES  Bj'gis,  Duke  of 
Barma,  Brince  and  Arch-chancellor  of  the  1  j-<  nch 
em]>ire,  member  of  the  Institute,  l>orn  in  17o.>  at 
Mont}i».-llier,  of  an  ancient  fainille  d<.  ri)bc  (family  of 
lawyers).  His  zeal  and  talents  soon  obtainevl  him 
distinction,  and  the  oliice  of  a  counsellor  at  the  <'r>ur 
(fc'i  conipt'jf  at  !Montp«'llier.  At  the  beiriuningof  the 
revolution  lie  reeei\ed  several  jniblic  olHce.s,  l>ccame 
in  Scj'tember,  17l'"2,  a  memV»er  of  the  Convention,  and 
lal>oured  hi  the  committees,  particul.arly  in  the  com- 
mittee <»f  legislation.  Dee.  12,  175«*2,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  impure  of  Louis  XVI.  wliom  he  desiivd 
for  his  counsel,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
couusel  was  allowed  to  communicate  freelv  with  the 
king.  In  January,  1793,  he  declare<l  Louis  guilty, 
l>ut  disputed  the  right  of  the  Convention  to  judge 
him,  and  voted  for  his  j>rovisory  arrest,  and  in  case  of 
a  hostile  inv.a^sion,  death.  On  the  24th  of  January 
he  wa.s  chosen  secretary  of  the  Cou\  ention.  As  a 
meml)er  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  he  re])ort- 
ed,  in  the  session  of  March  2i»,  the  treason  of  Duuiou- 
riez.  In  August  and  October,  179o,  he  presented 
liis  first  plan  for  a  civil  code,  in  wliich  his  demt>crat- 
ical  notions  were  disjjlayed.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Fi\  e  Hundred,  where  he  presented 
a  new  j>lan  for  a  onlc  riril.  This  Pvojet  ih  Cotle 
Civil,  17l^(\  became  subserpiently  the  foundation  of 
the  Code  Napolani.  May  20,  171*7,  he  left  his  seat 
in  the  c(»uncil.  A  year  afterwards  he  aj»peared  among 
the  electors  of  Baris;  and  after  the  revolution  of  the 
3oth  Brairial,  VI  f.  (llHh  of  June,  17i>9),  he  wjts  made 
minister  of  justice.      On  the   Lbth  of    Brumaire  be 
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chosen  leoGiid  oonsul,  and  entered  on  the  office  in 
I>ecember.  He  made  the  administration  of  justice 
the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  After  Napoleon 
had  ascended  the  throne,  Cambao^rte  waa  appointed 
Mch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  afterward  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  obtained  aaooessiye- 
ly  almoit  all  the  distinguished  foreign  orders,  and  in 
1S08  was  made  Duke  of  Fanna.  He  alwayg  showed 
a  remarkable  attachment  to  Napoleon.  The  numer- 
ous edicts  which  appeared  during  his  govemmentwere 
drawn  np  by  Cambacdr^  During  the  campaign  of 
Napoleon  against  the  allied  powers  in  1813,  Camba- 
t^rla  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  regency. 
At  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  1814  he  followed  the 
government  to  Blois,  and  from  that  place  sent  his 
consent  to  the  abdication  of  the  emperor.  When 
Napoleon  returned  in  1816  Cambao^rte  was  again 
made  arch-chancellor  and  minister  of  justice,  and 
•ubsequently  president  of  the  chamb^  of  peers. 
After  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  banished. 
He  went  to  Brussels.  In  December,  1818,  the  king 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  died, 
March  8.  1824. 

CAMB AT,  a  seaport  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  at  the  head  of  the  large  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  85  miles  n.n.w.  of  Surat.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  importance,  but  owing  to  the  silting-up  of 
the  harbour,  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  tides  rush 
in  with  great  violence,  and  rising  from  80  to  40  feet, 
enable  the  largest  vessels  to  approach  the  shore;  but 
again,  at  ebb,  leave  them  dry.  Among  the  buildings 
are  several  mosques  and  Hindu  temples,  and  many 
religious  structures  of  the  Jains,  a  sect  formerly  pre- 
dominant in  this  part  of  India.  The  natives  are 
expert  jewellers  and  goldsmiths.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  grain  shipped  to  Bombay.  Cambay  and 
its  territory  prospeivd  under  the  Moguls,  and  until 
the  b^^inning  of  the  present  century  were  governed 
by  a  native  prince,  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  since 
whose  fall  the  nabob  has  paid  tribute  to  the  British 
government.     Pop.  83,709. 

CAMB£RWELL,  St.  Giles,  a  suburb  of  London, 
B.  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Pop. 
in  1871,  111,802 ;  in  1881, 186,556.    See  London. 

CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY,  the  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Vanessa  Antiopa^  a  large  and 
beautiful  butterfly  found  in  Britain,  but  much  more 
common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  measuring  above  2\  inches 
between  the  extremitiea  of  its  extended  wings.  Its 
velvet-like  wings  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a 
broad  light  yellow  border,  by  which  it  is  recognizable 
at  a  oonaiderable  distance,  and  with  a  row  of  blue 
spots  near  the  edge,  which,  however,  are  only  dis- 
cernible when  one  is  near  it.  The  favourite  food  of 
the  caterpillar  is  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  but  it  also 
devours  with  readiness  the  leaves  of  willows  and 
poplars.  When  fully  grown  the  caterpillar  is  of  a 
deep  blue,  almost  black  colour,  with  bright  red  spots 
along  the  back,  and  small  spines  over  the  whole  body. 
The  chrysalids  or  pupse  attach  themselves,  by  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  to  a  branch  or  stem  of  a  tree, 
or  any  convenient  object.  A  few  weeks  are  sufficient 
for  its  development. 

CAMBIUM.    See  Botant— The  Stem. 

CAMBODIA,  or  Camboja,  a  country  in  Asia, 
between  10"  and  13*30'  N.  lat.;  bounded  N.  by  Sinm, 
s.  by  Anam,  8.  by  French  Cochin-China  and  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  w.  by  Gulf  of  Siam.  Pop.  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000.  The  air  is  exceec^ly  hot, 
which  compels  the  inhabitants  to  reside  chiefly  by 
the  sides  of  rivers  or  lakes,  where  they  are  tormented 
by  mosquitoes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Gold  of 
great  purity,  amethysts^  hyacinths,  rubies,  topazes, 


and  other  precious  stones  are  found.  Cattle  are 
exoeedinffly  numerous.  Elephants,  lions,  tigers,  And 
almost  sll  the  animals  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  are 
found  here.  In  early  times  Cambodia  was  a  power- 
ful state  to  which  even  the  kings  of  Siam  paid  tribute, 
but  it  gradually  fell  into  decay,  until  about  the  dose 
of  last  century  the  Siamese  annexed  part  of  Cam- 
bodia to  their  own  land,  and  reduced  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  a  state  of  dependency.  In  1867  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  Siamese, 
according  to  which  the  latter  acknowledged  Cam- 
bodia to  be  an  independent  kingdom  under  the 
protection  of  the  French,  and  renounced  all  rights 
over  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  another  part  of 
Cambodia  was  incorporated  with  Siam.  The  only 
tovm  of  importance  is  the  seaport  of  Kampot,  with 
18,000  inhabitants. 

CAMBODIA,  or  Mkkov,  a  river  in  Asia  which 
risee  in  Thibet,  passes  through  Tunnan,  a  province  of 
China^  Laos,  Ajiam,  and  Cambodia,  and  runs  into 
the  Chinese  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  40  leagues,  and  is  generally  2  miles  wide,  and 
very  deep. 

CAMbOBNE,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  11  miles  N.w.  of  Falmouth. 
It  stfuids  prettily  on  the  slope  of  a  gently  rising  hill, 
and  is  neatly  built;  contains  a  handsome  granite 
church,  and  various  Diraenting  chapels,  with  a  num- 
ber of  daily  and  Sunday  schools.  Being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in 
the  county,  and  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  some  of 
its  most  productive  tin  and  copper  mines,  it  has 
risen  of  late  to  be  a  place  of  some  Importance.  Pop. 
of  urban  sanitary  district  in  1881,  13,607. 

CAMBRAI,  or  Cambbich,  a  large  and  strongly 
fortified  dty,  on  the  Scheldt,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment Du  Nord,  104  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  From 
this  place  comes  the  linen  cloth  known  by  the  name 
of  cambric,  Cambrai  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  revolution  of 
1793  stripped  Cambrai  of  all  its  prindpal  ornaments, 
leaving  oidy  two  out  of  twelve  churches.  The  beau- 
tiful cathedral  and  the  tomb  of  its  archbishop,  the 
celebrated  F^nelon,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  A 
new  monument  to  the  memory  of  F^nelon,  by  the 
sculptor  David,  was  inaugun^ed  in  1825,  in  the 
present  cathedral,  a  modem  building  of  indifferent 
architecture.  Cambrai  is  the  seat  A  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  court  of  resort,  diocesan  seminary,  com- 
munal college,  sod^t^  d' Emulation,  and  school  of 
design.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  a  military  hospital,  a 
mont  de  pi^t^,  and  a  public  library  with  30,000  vols, 
and  1000  MSS.  Cambrai  is  the  Camaracum  of  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  fortified.  In  1508  the 
league  against  Venice  was  concluded  at  Cambrai ; 
in  1529  the  peace  with  Charles  V.  (see  Francis  I.); 
and  in  1724,  negotations  for  peace  were  b^un  here 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  VT.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
which  were  terminated  at  Vienna  in  1725.  Louis 
XIV.  took  Cambrai  from  the  Spaniards  in  1677,  and 
it  was  finally  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Nijmegen  in  1678.  On  June  24,  1815,  it  was  iiken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  British  army,  under  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  and  remained  till  1818  one  of  the 
prindpal  stations  of  the  army  of  occupation.  On 
the  23d  and  24th  of  January,  1871,  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Germans.   Pop.  22,079. 

CAMBRIA,  the  Latin  name  of  Wales,  derived 
from  Cymri,  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the  Celts 
to  which  the  Welsh  belong,  and  the  name  which 
they  always  give  to  themselves. 

CAMBRIAN  FORMATION,  the  name  given  to 
a  series  of  rocks  of  great  aggregate  thickness,  de- 
veloped largely  in  North  Wales,  and  examined  with 
great  care  by  Professor  Sedgwick.    See  Geoloot. 
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CAMBRIC,  originally  the  name  of  a  line  kind  of 
linen  which  was  manufactured  principally  at  Cam- 
brai  in  French  Flanders,  whence  the  name.  It  is 
now  applied  to  a  cotton  fabric,  which  is  very  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  imitation  of  the  true  cambric, 
and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  muslin. 

CA^I BRIDGE,  county  of,  an  inland  county  of 
Fu'dand,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.w.  bv  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  HuntiuLidon,  and  Bedford; 
on  the  s.  1)V  Hertfordshire  and  Ks.^ex ;  and  on  the 
K.  and  N.K.  by  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  It  formed  a 
}»art  of  the  country  of  the  Iccni,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Bonians;  and  was  included  in  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  I'^Iavia  Ca^sariensis.  It  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  ihna-laini  or  district  of  the  Danes. 
The  liuiits  on  the  N.  of  the  county  are  chiefly  formed 
by  rivers  and  their  communicating  branches,  but  on 
the  s.  they  are  much  indented  and  idto^ether  arti- 
ficial, Tlie  soil  is  exceedingly  diversified ;  the  rich 
marslies  in  the  vicinity  of  ^ViHlbeach  consist  of  santl 
and  clay  or  silt;  that  of  the  fens  is  a  strong  black 
earth  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  The  uplands  consist  of 
chalk,  gra>el,  loam,  and  clay.  Its  princi])al  rivers 
are  the  Cam  or  (Iranta,  and  the  Ouse.  The  Cam 
has  three  branches,  the  chief  of  which  rises  near 
Ashwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  enters  this  county  from 
Essex,  and  gliding  through  the  wallvs  of  the  ]»rincipal 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  falls  into  the  Ouse.  'J'he  Ouse 
enters  the  county  a  little  to  the  E.  of  St.  Ives, 
ami  travei*ses  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into 
Norfolk.  Bv  the  formation  of  the  Bedford  Level, 
and  the  great  subse<iuent  exertion  of  cutting  drains 
and  rai:sing  bauk^i,  much  of  the  fen  land  ha^  been 
converted  into  good  arable,  especially  for  the  growth 
of  oats,  and  into  excellent  pastures.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  draining  operations  (m  the 
]>e<lfortl  Ja^^cI  has  encouraged  the  farmers  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire to  similar  oi)erations  wherever  necessary, 
so  tliat  at  present  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  coimty  is  under  cultivation,  alth(»ugh  a  few 
vears  ivzu  fully  a  fnuith- part  was  unproducti\e,  being 
oociipied  by  lens.  The  s.E.  of  the  county  is  the 
most  j)le,-usant,  especially  the  portions  watered  by  the 
Cam,  which  al  ound  in  dairy  farms,  celebrated  for 
tiio  prculuctiou  of  excellent  butter  and  cheese,  in 
this  |>art  of  the  county  many  calves  are  reared  for 
the  L(tnd(»n  market.  The  s.k.  of  the  county,  extend- 
ing from  Coguiagog  Hills  to  Newmarket,  being  bare 
and  heathy,  is  cliieHy  appropriated  to  sheep-walks, 
and  a  few  of  the  better  j)orti<»ns  to  the  culture  of 
barley.  On  the  s.  the  ground  heoomes  elevat<^d,  and 
produces  fine  w  lieat.  l>arlev,  and  (»ats.  A  iri'eater  ])ro- 
portion  of  land  is  umler  corn  crops  than  in  any  other 
county  in  th<i  kingilom.  Jn  the  ])arishes  l>ordering 
on  Essex  considerable  attention  is  j)aid  to  the  1,'rowth 
of  sailron.  The  rivers  abound  in  tish.  This  eouiity 
is  no  way  «listinguished  for  nuinufactures,  tiie  j^rinei- 
pal  being  th;it  of  coarse  ))ottery.  The  total  area  in 
statute  acres  is  .'/J  t,i'2«J,  of  which  -ISl,?:'.*!;  acres  were 
under  rotation  cnq-s  and  i>ermanent  j)asture  in  l.sb2. 
The  munber  of  horses  used  solely  for  agriculture, 
l'.',o;',:i;  of  cattle,  •M,7b7;  of  sheep,  'JtJiJ.Tlti:  and  of 
I'i-S  4r),t<7L    J'op.  in  1>7],  LSi),::*;;;;  in  IbSL  isr>,475. 

t'AMJUMLOE,  a  town  of  England,  situated  on 
tiie  riser  ('am,  ;">(,►  miles  N.  of  London,  It  is  an  an- 
cient place,  and  was  a  Bonian  station  ((.iranta).  In 
>71  it  w;is  burned  by  the  Danes,  an<l  again  in  1010; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  it  contained 
.''7;'  ho\is<:s,  some  of  which  were  ]>ulled  down  by  the 
r<)n(jU«ror  to  make  room  for  a  cattle.  It  received 
stimo  valuable  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and  was 
]ilimdered  by  outlaws  from  the  Isle  of  J-'dy  <luring  the 
barons'  wars,  until  jtrnteeterl  byaiuo.it  fornieil  under 
Henry  Hi.     In  the  rei-n  of  Liciiard  11.,  who  held  a 


parliament  here,  great  disputes  took  place  between 
the  authorities  of  the  town  and  imiversity,  which 
ended  in  the  former  losing  many  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  corporation  was  not  fully  restored  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  Dil^U  the  plague  raged 
here  with  great  violence,  so  that  the  students  were 
driven  from  the  university.  Cambri«lge  occujiies  a 
perfect  level  encompassed  by  the  colleges,  an<l  their 
beautiful  grounds  and  gardens  on  lK)th  sides  of  the 
Cam.  Several  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding, 
but  three  of  them  are  spacious  and  airy,  and  much 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  imder  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament  granted  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the 
town.  The  market-place  is  spacious  and  centrically 
situated.  At  the  uj>[)er  end  stands  the  guild-hall, 
where  the  boroiigli  sessions  are  held ;  and  close  Iv- 
hind  tins  building  are  the  Free  Library  lioonis, 
Cambridge  is  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  of  liichard  Cumberland  the  dramatic 
writer.  The  town  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
Poj).  of  the  town  in  IbtJl,  tiG,3Gl  ;  in  1871,  ;><',074; 
in  l.'^Sl,  n.->,:{7--\ 

CAMBlilDdE,  Universfty  of.  Tlie  origin  of 
this  learned  foundation  is  involved  in  ol)sciirity.  The 
tradition  that  it  was  founded  by  Sigebert,  a  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  not  authen- 
tic. Until  the  twelfth  century  we  lind  no  annals 
of  the  university  that  can  be  trusted.  Henry  HI., 
in  12.J1,  issued  writs  for  the  regulation  of  Cambridire 
'clerks,'  and  makes  mention  of  a  chancellor  and 
masters.  In  13;i  1  Xing  Edward  III.  granted  the  uni- 
verHity  some  important  j)rivilei4es;  and  in  H'Ju  Pojie 
Martin  V.  invested  it  with  exclusive  ecclesiastical 
and  s[)iritual  jurisdiction  over  its  ow-n  scholai^.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  further  privileges  and  rights 
were  bestowed  on  it,  and  all  preceding  grants  wt  re 
confirmed.  The  university  in  its  corpor;ite  capacity 
is  referred  to  as  consi.-^ting  of  the  chancellor,  masters, 
and  scholars.  The  university  buildings  now  consi>t 
of  seventeen  colleges,  two  public  hostels  for  non-col- 
legiate students,  the  schools  and  museums,  the  })ublio 
library,  and  the  senate-house.  The  following  li>t 
contains  the  name  of  each  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  foundetl : — 

1.  St   rot.-rs  Culleuo,  or  Peter  Ilousa Vl'Sl 

2.  Clar«'  CoUejK'e.  loiiaeily  l^hire  llall l;>_'i) 

3.  iVtubruke  (.'oUf-^e I:il7 

4.  (Join  ille  ;uul  Chius  Cullegc 1  ".iS 

:..  Trinity  Il.i)! l.'-'.O 

\\.  CorpuH  Clnisti  Cullege \\','>'i 

7.   Kings  College 1-1 11 

s.  (Jue-ju's  (.■olit->,'e U *S 

!».  Si.  (_\-uli.iviiie  s  Collese.  or  Cathariiio  ILiil. .  .1473 

10.  tK'svirt  Tulk-^'O 14'.»i> 

11.  Christ's  Cckliig'.' i:.():» 

12.  St  .luliirs  O'U'pe 1511 

I't.  Ma-.lalctie  CuUe-e ] .'.19 

14.  Trinity  ColKyc 104»} 

ir>.  Knuniiimt'l  t,'i'llrg<> I;.s4 

10.  Sidney  Siihsex  (ollego l.'itS 

17.  JJowuing  Colligo  . . .~ ISUO 

Each  of  these  colleges  is  a  separate  corjioration, 
which  is  governed  by  laws  and  usages  of  its  own, 
although  subject  to  the  ])aramount  laws  of  the  uni- 
\ersity.  There  are  eiglit  separate  ordei-s  in  the 
se\eial  colleircs,  wldch  are: — 1.  The  head,  who  is 
trenerallv  a  lioctor  in  his  faculty,  and  who  is  stvled 
Master  in  all  the  colleges  except  King's  and  (^Jueen's 
ColleL^es,  in  tlu^  former  <»f  which  he  is  styled  Provo.>t, 
an<i  in  the  latter  President.  ^1.  Eellows,  who  are 
graduates,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  colle^'e  t4.> 
wliich  they  belon.r.  They  receive  an  annual  allow- 
ance from  tiie  coih'ge  funds,  the  averai^e  amount  of 
wliich  varies  from  about  .^150  to  £'JoO,  the  latter 
sum  I'ein.:  now  (l>-2)  fixed  as  the  maximum.  The 
number  of   fellow»lii|s   ^arics   cousi'.lerably  at   the 
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different  oollegea,  aoine  h*viiig  lea  than  twelve^  and 
otben  from  fifty  to  nxty.  The  tenure  of  a  f ellowBhip 
ia  generaUy  limited  to  six  yean;  bat  it  may  be  pro- 
looped  nnder  certain  conditions.  The  total  number  of 
foUowibipa  is  about  400.  3.  Noblemen  graduates, 
docton  in  the  several  f  acultiesi  Bachelors  in  Divinity, 
Masten  of  Arts,  Masters  of  Law,  and  Masters  of 
Sui^gery,  who  are  not  upon  the  foundation.  4.  Bache- 
lors of  Arts»  Law,  Medicine,  and  Surgery.  5.  Fellow- 
commoners,  who  are  generally  the  younger  sons  of  the 
BobUity,  or  young  men  of  fortune,  and  hiave  the  privi- 
lege of  dining  at  the  fellows'  table.  6.  Scholars  who 
are  elected  by  direct  examination  or  otherwise  from 
the  most  di^inguished  among  the  undeigraduates. 
Like  the  fellows  they  receive  an  annual  allowanoe  from 
the  coU^e  funds,  but  it  is  not  so  large  in  amount* 
and  the  tenure  is  shorter.  7.  PensionerB,  who  form 
the  great  body  af  the  students.  8.  Sizars,  students 
of  limited  means,  who  receive  various  emoluments. 
In  addition  to  these  there  ii  a  class  of  students  called 
minor  scholars  or  exhibitioners,  who  do  not  properly 
form  a  separate  order,  but  are  ranked  along  with  the 
penaionen  or  general  body  of  students.  These  re- 
ceive a  certain  annual  allowance,  generally  small  in 
amount,  and  they  correspond  jp^tty  much  to  the 
bursars  in  Scotch  universities.  The  head  of  each  col- 
lege and  the  foundation  fellows  together  form  the 
governing  body;  these  in  the  larger  colleges  elect  an 
executive  council,  which  has  supreme  aat]u>rity  in  the 
discipline  of  the  college  with  respect  to  education,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  in  tUUu  pupUlari, 

The  university  is  composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  the  masters  or  heads  of  colleges,  fellows 
of  colleges,  and  students,  amounting  in  sH  (in  1882) 
to  11,430  members^  and  is  incorporated  as  a  society 
for  the  study  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  present  statutes,  which  are  baaed  upon  the  older 
ones,  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Universities'  Commission  appointed  in  1877,  and 
were  app^ved  by  the  Queen  in  council  in  1882.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  chancellor,  who  is 
generally  a  nobleman;  a  high  steward;  a  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  is  the  head  of  some  college;  two  proc- 
tors, who  attend  to  the  discipline  of  all  persons  in 
uLaiu  pupUlari^  read  the  'graces'  or  decrees  of  the 
senate,  fta,  the  aasessor,  moderators  (who  examine  for 
mathftmatiral  degrees),  a  oomnussary,  a  public  orator, 
Ac.  The  senate,  whidi  is  composed  of  all  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  or  Master,  is  the  great 
legiilative  assembly  of  the  university.  The  legisla- 
tive propositions  which  are  passed  by  this  assembly 
are  oidled  'graces,'  and  these  possess  generally  the 
force  of  statutes,  provided  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  original  statutes.  In  1882  the  number  of 
members  of  senate  was  6188.  The  council  of  the 
senate  oonaistB  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
four  heads  of  colleges,  four  professors,  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  senate  chosen  by  the  resident 
members  of  the  senate  and  examiners,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  electoral  roll  published  annually  by 
the  vice-chancellor.  Every  university  grace  must  be 
^proved  by  this  council  before  it  is  offered  to  the 


There  are  three  terms  at  this  university,  which  are 
fixed  by  invariable  rules.  They  are : — Michaelmas, 
or  October  term,  which  lasts  from  the  1st  of  October 
to  the  19th  of  December;  Lent,  or  January  term, 
which  begins  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  lasts  till 
within  a  few  days  of  Easter;  and  Easter,  or  Mid- 
summer term,  beginning  three  weeks  after  the  end 
of  the  Lent  term,  and  ending  on  the  24  th  of  June. 
Every  student  must  have  completed  nine  terms'  resi- 
dence during  three-fourths  of  each  term  before  he  can 
take  the  degree  of  BJL,  LL.B.,  M.B.,  or  B.C.,  for 
which,  aooordingly,  a  ro«idence  fd  three  years  is  re- 


quired. A  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Law,  or  Surgery  may 
be  admitted  '  Inceptor'  at  any  time  after  three  years 
from  the  completion  of  his  bachelor's  degree,  and 
inceptors  in  every  year  become  complete  Masters  by 
creation  on  Commencement-day,  ie.  the  day  on  which 
the  degrees  conferred  during  the  year  are  completed: 
it  is  the  Tuesday  inmiediately  preceding  the  last 
day  of  the  Easter  Term.  Bachelors  of  Arts  may 
obtain  'honours*  in  the  departments — Mathematics, 
Classics,  Moral  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Law, 
History,  Theology,  Semitic  Languages,  or  Indian 
Languages.  The  successful  candidates  in  each  of 
these  departments  are  arranged  in  a  tripos,  that  ia, 
in  three  grades.  In  the  mathematical  tripos  these 
three  graaea  are  called  respectively  Wranglers,  ^nior 
Optimea^  and  Junior  Optimes ;  in  the  otiier  triposes 
they  are  called  first,  second,  and  third  class.  The 
other  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  those 
of  Doctor  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Law 
and  of  Medidne,  and  Doctor  and  Bachelor  of 
Musia  By  the  new  statutes,  graduates  of  distinc- 
tion in  Science  or  in  Letters  may  be  created  Doctor 
in  Science  or  in  Letters,  respectively.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  University  Tests  Act  (84  and  35 
Vict.  cap.  XX vi)  any  person  may  take  any  lay 
academic  degree,  or  hold  any  lay  academic  or  col- 
legiate office  without  subscribing  any  formulary  of 
faith.  By  the  university  statutes  degrees  may  be 
conferred  without  residence,  or  examinations,  or  exer- 
cises, on  privy-councillors,  bishops,  or  bishops  desig- 
nate, noblemen,  or  the  sons  of  noblemen,  or  their 
heirs-apparent,  deans  of  cathdrals,  and  heads  of  col- 
leges ;  out  no  one  who  has  received  a  degree  in  this 
way  is  entitied  to  a  vote  in  the  senate  unless  ho  has 
resided  three  terms  at  the  university.  Women  who 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  residence  and  standing 
which  members  of  the  university  are  required  to 
fulfil,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Tripos  examinations. 
Those  who  pass  are  placed  in  the  published  lists,  and 
receive  certificates;  but  no  degrees  are  conferred 
upon  them.  Two  colleges  (Girton  and  Newnham) 
have  been  established  for  women  within  the  precincts 
of  the  university,  and  many  of  the  university  lec- 
tures are  open  to  students  of  these  colleges. 

The  annual  income  of  the  university  is  about 
£30,000  (1881),  arising  from  various  sources,  includ- 
ing the  produce  of  fees  at  matriculations,  for  degrees, 
&c.,  and  the  profits  of  the  university  press;  and  from 
a  tax  assessed  upon  the  incomes  of  the  colleges.  The 
professors  are  paid,  some  from  the  university  chest, 
and  others  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.  There 
are  thirty-six  professors  in  the  various  departments 
of  literature  and  science.  The  languages,  arts, 
sdencea^  ^,  taught  by  the  professors  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Arabic^  anatomy,  arohsology,  astronomy, 
geometry,  botany,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  div- 
inity, laws  of  England,  geology,  Greek,  international 
law,  Latin,  Helwew,  Sanskrit,  political  economy, 
modem  history,  civil  law,  mathematics,  mechanism, 
medicine,  mineralogy,  music,  natural  philosophy,  phy- 
sic, physiology,  zoology,  fine  arts,  ftc.  There  is  besides 
a  body  of  university  teachers,  readers,  lecturers,  and 
demonstrators,  who  supplement  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessors. The  botanic  garden,  on  the  B.E.  side  of  the 
town,  occupies  between  three  and  four  acres.  The 
anatomical  school  contains  a  large  collection  of  valu- 
able preparations.  On  an  eminence,  at  the  distance 
of  1  mile  from  the  college  walks,  on  the  road  to  Ma- 
dingley,  stands  the  observatory,  which  cost  £19,000. 
The  university  library  contains  more  than  300,000 
printed  volumes,  besides  many  valuable  manuscripts 
(among  them  the  eodex  Btza).  The  New  Museums 
and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
are  among  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  The 
C^VveQclidS  I^bura^ry  esp^ially  is  admirably  con- 
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triv.  <I  and  funu>.lH.(l  for  the  i)ursuit  of  t'xperimeiitaj 
)»iivsi«'H.  'J'he  Fitzwilliaijj  Museum  contains  a  nol)lc 
collection  of  Ix'oks,  painting's  'Irawinjfs,  statuary,  kc. 
The  university  sen«ls  two  menilters  t«>  tlie  House  of 
( 'oiiinions,  the  |irivilege  ha\'in.r  iM-r-n  uranted  by 
traiHcs  1.  The  liuht  of  election  is  \i'>te(l  in  the 
nienilu-rs  of  the  senate.  The  vice-chanceUor  ia  the 
returning:  oliiccr. 

<  'AM  JU:i I)(  ;K,  ca  po8t-to\vn  in  Miil.llo.sex  county, 
Ma.><s.ichusetts,  on  the  N.  8i«le  of  Charles  lliver,   3 
miles  w.N'.w.  of  liortU»ii.     Top.  in  Ismi,  .r_',71<>.    Cam- 
l»ri(l.;c  consists  of  three  print  ipal  jiarts  or  divisions, 
namely,   Old   CamhriiLe,    \vliii'h   contains   the  uui- 
\  er-ity,  a  state  articmd,  ai  ( 'onurt'LTational  meetiuj,'- 
housi-,  jin   l^pisco|>al  church,  «S:c. ;  Camhrid Life-port,  a 
consideraldo  tradiiijLj  villaire,  containin.;  four  houses 
of  pid'lic  worship,  and  is  comiec  teil  Avith  lioston  by 
^\^  st  iWtston  J'ridjfe;  East  Candjrid;_'e.  a  flourishing 
niannfacturinL,'  villa^ce.  situat'jtl  on  l^et  hmere  Point,  is 
coniieetod  with  Jioston  by  Craijie's  or  ('anal  Bridge, 
and  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  larL'e  i,da>s  manu- 
factory, and  three-  houses  of  jaildic  worship.    'J'he  uni- 
versity, the  oldest  in  the  I'nited  States,  was  endowed 
by  :i  lieipiest  of  the  IJev.  .John  Harvard,  in  I'ioS,  and 
lunce  named  Harvard  C'olleg«'.    I  ts  endowments  have 
been  Kince   greatly   increased   by   numerous  acts  of 
private  bounty,  as  well  as  by  a  fe-w  donations  from  the 
Ht  it'-;  and  with  n^^'ard  to  funds,  library,  ]»rofe.ssorshii»s, 
and  literary  advantages  in  general,  it  is  the  first  insti- 
tution <»f  the  kind  in  America.      ]5esides  the  oiiginal 
academic  foundation  for  students  in  arts,  there  are 
bix  professional  schools  alliliated  to  Harvard  College, 
vi/.,  one  eacli  for  medicine,  law,  theology,  science, 
comparative  /.c>ol.igy,  and  agriculturtr  and  horticul-' 
ture.       All    of   these   are   in   ( 'ambridge   exctqvt   the 
medical  scho(»l,  which  is  in  Bo>ton.     The  ]«rincipal 
college  bniMiu'-'x,  of  which  there  are  twenty-li\  e,  are, 
Cniversitv  Hall,  containing  a  ('lia]>el.  leeture-rooms, 
dining-halls,  Ac;  Harvard  JIall,  containing  tlie  li- 
Ijrarv,  philosoj»hical  apjtaratus,  andniineralo.:iial  cab- 
inet;   Massaehusetts,    ilollis,   Stt>ughton,   and    Hol- 
\\oithv    Halls,  each    coutainini,^    rooms   for    the   ac- 
comnutdation  of  umlerjradu:ites ;    Divinity  Hall,  for 
tlie    aeeommodatiou    of    the    theological    students: 
and     ib)lden    Chapel,    containing    the    anatomical 
niu>etnu,    chemical    laboratory,    and    hcture-rooms. 
Tlu-  lil>rary.  one  of  the  Largest  in  tlx'  Cnion,  contain^ 
upwards    of    1>>0,01K»    volumes.       The    philoso[»hical 
apparatus  is  probably  not  surjassed   by  any  in  the 
(•(amtiv.     The  chemical  laboratory,  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  cabinet  of  minerals  are  all  \aluable.     The 
iMitanic  garden  compri.ses  7  acres,  is  furnished  \\  ith  an 
interesting  collection  of  tnes,  shrubs,  and  ]>lants,  both 
native  and  ft»reign.    'J'he  le-i.««lative  iritvernnit  at  is  in- 
tiu'^t'-d  to  two  se]iarate  boards,  one-  con>i.-tin.,'  of  tin* 
j'T'sident  and  fallows,  the  other  of  tiie  ovi  r-cers.      In 
tlie  tiist  of  these  boards  there  are  Hve  fellows,  aloni; 
with  the  tre:isurerof  the  miiversity.  assoeiated  with 
the  president.     N\  ith  this  board  lies  th-'  appointnji-nt 
of  the  ]>rof'S-<or.s,  tutors,  kc,  and  it  has  also  the  ri_;ht 
of  snpplyiu'.:  all  vacancies  in  its  own  bodv  ;  but  all  its 
deeisionsaresuliject  to  theajtproval  of  tin-  other  l>oard. 
'i'his  second   board  was   formerly  composed   of   the 
goVern«»r  an<l  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  the 
j»ri  >idcnt  and  trea.surer  of  th<' university,  and  certain 
]ir.  achers,    all    ej:  oi'i<-i'\    l»tsides    thirty    non-olticial 
mcndiers  chosen  ]3y  tht^  state  leidslature.  but  in  IS'iT) 
all  otticial  connection  between  coll«  ;,'e  and  state-  Avas 
broken  by  the  jtaxsing  of  an  act  aeeordin./  to  Avhieh 
all  \aeani  ies  in  the  board  are  now  to  be  tilhd  by  the 
alumni  votiuLj  on  commencement  day  in  the  city  of 
( 'andtridLie.    The  educational  stalf  consists  of  a  ]»resi- 
«lent  and  forty-six  j'rofe-«.sors,  includin-j  tho-iein  tlicf.air 
atliliatt  d  eollf'jes,     'I'he  coin"se  of  ediic;ition  re"[ui>ite' 
to  obtain  the  hrst  art  degree,  as  in  American  colleges 


generally,  is  completed  in  four  years.  In  the  theo- 
logical school,  which  was  organizeil  in  1^15,  the 
course  of  education  is  completed  in  three  years,  and 
the  students  are  divided  into  three  cla.'ise.s,  junior, 
middle,  and  senior.  Tuition  is  atforde«l  free  of  (;x- 
pcn.-.e  to  all  pupils  in  this  schcs.l,  and  further  assist- 
ance is  <4iven  to  such  ;us  are  intlijent.  Graduate^  of 
anv  c<.llegt-,  of  good  moral  character,  may  Ih'  admitt.  d 
to  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  Uhe 
law  school  was  established  in  1817,  C;unlidates  for 
adnii>>ion  must  be  grarluates  of  tjome  college,  or 
(pialitied,  according  to  the  rules  of  court,  to  l>eef>me 
students  at  law.  Students  in  this  department,  who 
are  gra<luatcs  of  a  college,  complete  their  educ^iti'-n 
in  three  vears.  Those  who  are  not  gra<luat-e-s  com- 
plete it  in  five  years.  'J'he  lectures  for  the  me<Hcal 
students  are  ilelivered  in  r,o.ston,  at  the  Ma-^.sachn setts 
medical  college,  whicli  is  a  spacious  e<litice  of  brick, 
an«l  contains  a  me<lical  library  of  about  4<hio  volum-^. 
The  medical  College  was  organized  in  1782.  'J'he 
s-hool  of  science  was  instituted  in  l84S  mainly 
through  the  elb.rts  of  the  lion.  AblK)tt  Eawrence. 
It  is  intended  for  tliose  who  wish  to  rpialify  them- 
selves for  practical  pursuits  without  going  through  a 
re  "ular  classical  cour.«e. 

CAM  lUJIIXiE  MANUSCIITPT,  or  Bez.v  .s 
^^A^■^  s<uirT,  a  cojty  of  the  Gosj.els  and  Acts  of  the 
Ai>o>tles  in  Greek  anti  J^atin.  Jieza  founil  it  in  the 
monastery  of  Jrenn.ns  at  Lyons,  in  1  ;'»•'._.  and  ga\'e  it 
to  the  T'niversity  of  Cambridge  in  E'»M>.  It  is  a 
(piartc*,  and  written  on  vellum.  Sixty -six  leaves  of 
it  an;  nuich  torn  and  mutilated,  an<l  ten  of  tie  se  are 
sup]»1iod  bv  a  later  transcriber.  'J'he  a_'e  of  tiiis  MS. 
is  dilFerently  estimated  by  different  writers,  but  all 
agree  that  it  is  of  i,'reat  anti(piity.  'J'he  most  conii-e- 
tent  judL'«  s  con.-i'ler  it  one  of  the  mo.>,t  ancient.  Jn 
tlie  (lret;k  it  is  defective  from  the  beginning  to 
Matthew  i.  'JO;  in  the  Latin,  to  Matthew  i.  1-;  l>e- 
sides  which  it  has  some  other  chasms.  W'etstein, 
( Iiiesbach,  Michaelis.  and  several  others,  have  written 
tip«.n  this  MS.  An  exact  co])y  of  this  manuscript 
piintod  in  ordinary  type  was  ]iublislied  in  l>-i'il, 
edited  by  J^\  Scrivener,  wlio  furnished  it  with  a  criti- 
cal introduction,  annotations,  and  facsimiles. 

CAMBVSICS,    1.   A   I'ersian   of    noble   blood,   to 
whom,  according  to  the  account  given  by  IIero«lotus, 
Jving  Astya-^es  u^■lve  his  daughter  Mandane  in  niar- 
riaue,  in  oider  to  i>revent  the  fultiluKnt  of  a  dream, 
according  t«)  which  he  was  to  lose  his  crown  by  meaTis 
of  his  dauLditer  s  son,  while  he  flattered  hiuiself  with 
the  hope   that  his  ^rrandson  would  constantly  hold 
in  remend (ranee  the  lienetit  conferrecl  on  his  father. 
He  did  not.  however,  escape  liis  fate,  for  Cyrus,  the 
>on  of  Mandane,  dethroned  him.  — "_'.  The  son  of  (.'v- 
rus  the  Great  and  of  Ca-^sanda?ie,  an<l   grandstui  of 
the  preceding,  became,  aft  r  the  death  of  his  fathe-r, 
i  King    of    the    Persians    an<l   ISfedes,    n.c.    52'J.      Jn 
the    fifth     vear    of    his    reiu^i    he    made    an    attack 
U|'on  J-'.gy].t,  killed  the  king  of  this  country,  J'sam- 
nieuitus,  ].buidered  the  chief  city  ^Memphis,  and  con- 
<pii  red  the  whole  kingdom  within  six  niontlis.      He 
now  wished  to  s(.nd  a  tlcf-t  against  Cartha-je,  to  con- 
quer .E.thioj»ia,  and  to  oljtain  pos.-t  ssion  of  the  temple 
of  Ju])iter  Animou.     'J'he  lin>t  of  tliese  exj (editions, 
however,  did  not  take  j.lace,  because  the  Heet,  which 
was  manned  with  I'heuieians,  r- fu-ed  obedience   to 
him.    'J'he  army  which  was  sent  a-^ainst  the  Anmiem- 
ites  perished  in  the  desert:  and  the  troop-^.  at  wh«^e 
liea'l  he  hims.lf  had  set  out  a-j-ainst  the  .Ethi<i])iars^, 
Were   coni]>.  lied   l)y  hun-ger   to   retreat.      From   this 
time  he  gave  him.-^clf  up  to  the   Lfn-atest  crueltioH, 
On  his  «'ntrance  into  ^Iern]>his.  seein-j-  the  E'_''\^'tir\ni 
en-^a-jeil  in  t!ie  ch-bration  of  a  feast  in  lionour  <>' 
th.  ir  god  Apis,  wiu-m   they  had  found,  he   believeil 
that  they   were   rejoicing  at   his   misfortunes.      Uo 
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ouued  the  lioly  bull  to  be  brought  before  bim,  dew 
^lini  with  hia  own  eword,  and  caused  the  priett  to  be 
aoouiged  with  roda.  To  drown  hia  remone  he  in- 
dulged himaelf  in  the  moat  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
wine.  No  relation  waa  held  aacred  by  him  when  in- 
toxicated. He  canaed  hia  brother  Smftrdia,  a  dream 
concerning  whom  had  diaturbed  him,  to  be  murdered. 
Hia  aister  and  wife  Atoaaa^  who  lamented  the  death 
of  Smerdia,  he  killed  with  a  blow  of  hia  foot  These 
and  other  acta,  almoat  indicating  ioaamty,  had  irri- 
tated hia  aubjecta.  A  magian  availed  himaelf  of  thia 
diaconlent^  and  obtained  poaaeasion  of  the  throne 
onder  the  name  of  Smerdia,  whoae  death  had  been 
concealed.  Cambyaea  had  resolved  to  go  to  Suaa^  in 
order  to  poniah  lum,  when,  aa  he  waa  mounting  hia 
hone,  he  waa  wounded  in  the  hip  by  hia  aword.  He 
died  of  thia  wound  soon  after,  in  521,  at  a  place 
named  Ecbatana,  in  Syria^  without  leaving  any  chil- 
dren. Such  ia  the  account  of  hia  life  given  by  Hero- 
dotoa,  but  somewhat  different  aoconnta  are  given  by 
Ctesiaa  and  others. 

CAMDEN.— 1.  A  town.  New  Jersey,  capital  of 
Camden  oounty,  on  a  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  oppoaite  Philadelphia^  and  on  several  lines 
of  railway.  It  ia  laid  out  in  regu]^  streets,  which 
croaa  eadi  other  at  right  angles,  and  posaessea  many. 
fine  buUdings,  ten  churches,  two  literaiy  assodations, 
a  coort-houae,  and  jaiL  The  chief  industrial  eatab- 
Uahnaenta  are  iron-foundries,  glass-works,  chemical 
works,  aevend  milla  and  buildmg-yards.  The  com- 
munication with  Philadelphia  ia  kept  up  by  meana  of 
five  fezxiea.  Pop.  (1880),  41,658.-2.  A  post-town, 
and  capital  of  Kershaw  diatrict,  South  Carolina; 
pop.  about  1600.  Two  battlea  were  fought  here 
during  the  revolutionary  war ;  one,  Aug.  16,  1780, 
between  Greneral  Gates  and  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
wbi<^  the  Americana  were  defeated;  the  other,  April 
25, 1781,  between  General  Greene  and  Lord  Rawdon. 

CAMDEN,  Chablib  Pbatt,  Easl  of,  a  diatin- 
guiahed  British  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  laat  cen- 
tury, waa  the  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt^  chief -justice  of 
the  King^s  Bench,  and  was  bom  in  1718.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  en- 
tered aa  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  due  time 
waa  called  to  the  bar.  In  1754  he  waa  chosen  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton.  After 
acquiring  great  reputation  aa  an  advocate,  he  was,  in 
1757,  appointed  attorney-general,  having  the  same 
year  been  elected  recorder  of  the  city  of  Bath.  While 
he  held  the  ofiBoe  of  chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleaa  Wilkes  was  arrested  on  a  general  warrant,  as 
the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical  paper 
which  gave  offence  to  government.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  as  a  state  prisoner;  and  being 
brought,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
before  the  court  of  Common  Pleaa,  Chief-Justioe 
Pratt  discharged  him  from  his  confinement  on  May  6, 
1763.  The  behaviour  of  the  judge  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  the  consequent  judicial  prooeedinga  between 
the  printers  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  meaaengers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  agenta  of  the 
ministry,  waa  so  acceptable  to  the  metropolia,  that 
the  city  of  London  preaented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  in  a  gold  box,  and  requested  to 
have  his  picture.  In  Jmy,  1765,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  tiUe  of  Baron  Camden;  and  about 
a  year  after  he  was  made  lord-chanoellor.  In  this 
capacity  he  presided  at  the  decision  of  a  suit  against 
the  measengera  who  arrested  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  he 
made  a  speeich,  in  which  he  stated  that  'it  waa  the 
unanimoua  opinion  of  the  courts  that  general  war- 
rants, except  in  caaea  of  hiffh  treaaon,  were  illegal, 
oppreasive,  and  unwarrantablB.'  On  hia  opposing  the 
taxation  of  the  American  ooloniea,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  seals  in  1770.    He  came  into  office  again  aa 
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preddent  of  the  council,  under  the  adminiatration  of 
the  Marquia  of  Bockingham,  in  March,  1782;  on 
whoae  death,  he  resigned  the  following  year.  He 
Boon  after,  however,  resumed  hia  place  under  Mr. 
Pitt,  and,  in  1786,  waa  made  Earl  Camden.  He  died 
April  18, 1794. 

CAMDEN,  WiLLiAic,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and 
hiatorian,  waa  bom  in  London  in  1551.  He  received 
part  of  hia  education  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  St. 
Paul's  School,  after  which  he  studied  at  Oxford.  In 
1575  he  was  appointed  second  master  of  Westminster 
School,  through  the  patronage  of  Dean  Gkxximan. 
He  devoted  himaelf  faithfully  to  the  dutiea  of  hia 
aituation,  employing  aU  hia  leiaure  in  hia  favourite 
study  of  British  antiquitiea.  At  thia  time  he  began 
to  make  collections  for  hia  great  work,  the  Britannia. 
In  1582  he  travelled  through  the  eaatem  and  northern 
parts  of  England,  to  survey  the  country,  and  arrange 
a  oorreirpondenoe  for  the  supply  of  further  informa- 
tion. The  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in  1586, 
when  the  first  edition  of  hia  Britannia  waa  publiahed 
in  Latin,  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  a  dedication  to 
Lord  Burleigh.  Thia  work,  tiiough  at  first  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  procured  the  author  high  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1589  and  1590  he  went  into 
Wales  and  the  w.  of  England,  and  obtained  mate- 
riala  for  the  improvement  of  hia  book,  of  which  the 
fourth  edition  (1594)  was  enlarged  to  a  quarto  volume. 
In  1593  he  succeeded  Dr.  Edward  Grant  as  head 
master  of  Westminster,  for  the  use  of  which  seminary 
he  drew  up  a  Greek  grammar,  published  in  1597. 
The  same  year  he  obtained  the  office  of  Clarencieuz 
king-at-arma,  which  left  him  at  leiaure  to  cultivate 
his  favourite  branchea  of  knowledge.  In  1600  ap- 
peared the  fifth  edition  of  the  Britannia,  with  a 
defence  against  some  animadversions  made  on  the 
work  by  Kalph  Brooke,  York  herald,  who  was  pro- 
bably influenced  by  a  jealousy  of  Camden,  though 
many  of  hia  remarka  were  by  no  means  destitute  of 
foundation.  In  1605  was  published  Kemains  of  a 
Greater  Work  concerning  Britain;  and  in  1607  ap- 
peared a  narrative  of  the  conspiracy  called  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  written  in  Latin,  by  the  king'a  com- 
mand. The  same  year  Camden  publiahed  the  last 
edition  of  the  Britannia  printed  during  his  life,  from 
which  waa  made  the  English  translation  of  Philemon 
Holland.  After  this  he  undertook  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  principal 
literary  labour  of  his  future  years.  The  first  part  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1615,  with  the  following  title: 
— Annales  Berum  Anglicarum  et  Hibemicarum  reg- 
nante  Elizabetha,  ad  annum  salutis,  1589  (London, 
folio).  The  second  part  was  finished  in  1617,  but  not 
printed  till  after  the  death  of  the  author.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Annals  was  published  by  Thomas 
Heanie  at  Oxford,  1717,  three  vols.  8vo.  In  1622 
Camden  founded  a  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford, 
which  he  endowed  with  the  valuable  manor  of  Bexley 
in  Kent  He  died  November  9, 1623,  at  Chiselhurst 
in  Kent,  where  he  had  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Camden 
published  a  collection  of  early  English  historians, 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1603,  folio.  Hume,  in  his 
History  of  England,  ranks  Camden's  History  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  among  the  best  historical  produc- 
tiona  which  had  been  composed  by  any  Englishman. 
Of  the  Britannia,  which  has  for  two  centimes  been 
considered  as  a  standard  work,  it  ia  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  that  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  edi- 
torial labours  of  Bishop  Gibson  and  Mr.  Gough  to 
the  extent  of  four  volumes  in  folio,  forming  a  valu- 
able body  of  British  topography  and  antiquitiea.  The 
Camden  Society,  which  was  established  in  liondon 
in  1888,  and  has  issued  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
was  named  in  honour  of  this  Camden. 
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CAMDEN   TOWN— CAMEL. 


CA:\rDEN  TOWN,  an  extensive  suburb  of  Lon- 
don  in  the  parish  of  St.  PancTas,  and  county  of  Mid- 
dle.sox.  The  houses,  which  are  in  general  of  recvnt 
erection,  are  reguLar  and  substantial  building.  It 
is  intersected  by  tlie  North-western  liaihvay,  which 
has  a  station  here  of  immense  extent. 

CAMEL  {CaniriHS,  Linn.),  a  gunus  of  mammifer- 
ous  (luadrnpeds,  of  the  ruminant  order,  clinia<tcrized 
by  their  size;  the  p. tsscision  of  incisive,  canine,  and 
Diolar  teeth;  tlie  uj.j)er  lip  dividc<l;  the  neck  long 
and  arched;  bv  the  ab.sence  of  horns,  and  bv  haviuL;- 
one  or  two  hum]>s  or  ]>rotubcrances  uiton  the  back, 
and  naked  callosities  at  the  j«)ints  of  the  leg,  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  breast,  &c.  'J'he  ijiferior  extremities 
tenninate  in  two  toes,  wliich  are  not  wholly  covi-red 
by  hoof,  as  they  have  oidy  a  small  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  a  sort  of  very  hard,  calkais  sole,  connnon 
to  both.  There  .are  six  incisive  and  two  canine  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw;  and  in  the  upper  there  are  two 
incisors  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  with  one  or  two 
canine  teeth  on  each  side,  which  increase  to  a  coji- 
sid^rable  size  with  the  incrensing  age  of  the  animal. 

The  nitive  country  of  this  genus  is  said  to  extend 
from  Marocco  to  China,  within  a  zone  of  iHfO  or  loou 
mile.s  in  breadth.  The  common  cnniL-l,  haviiig  two 
bumps,  is  <  nly  f»»und  in  the  northern  ]»art  of  this 
region,  and  exclusively  from  the  ancient  Lactria.  now 
Turkestan,  to  ('hina.  The  dromedary,  <»r  single- 
hump  camel,  is  fouTul  throMghout  the  entire  length 
of  this  zone,  on  its  southern  siile,  a-s  far  rus  Africa  and 
India.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dron»edary  caniiot 
Bustain  either  the  burning  he.at  of  the  torrid,  or  the 
inild  climate  of  the  temperate  zout-,  while  tlu;  camel 
fiuppoils  all  the  vicissitudes  itf  climate  wiih  but  Httle 
injury.  It  is  higlily  probaljle  that  the  camel  has 
long  ceased  to  exi-^t  in  its  wiM  or  natural  state,  as  it 
haa  been  enslaved  by  man  from  tlie  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  record.  Among  the  stock  composing 
the  wealth  of  the  ]>atriarch  Job  we  lind  fiooO  camels 
enumeraterl.  I'niike  the  el<;phant,  and  other  animals 
which  cease  to  breed  in  a  state  of  captivity,  the  camel 
is  ;vs  prolitic  as  if  at  lil>erty;  and  vast  numlters  are 
raised  and  employed  throughout  the  oriental  coun- 
ti'ies,  especially  in  th"  conunerce  carried  on  between 
thepeoj>le  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  tht."  great  <leserts. 
To  these  people  the  camel  ansMcrs  the  place  of  ships 
and  other  iiutdes  of  convey.ance,  being  esjieeially 
aduj'ted  l>v  nature  for  the  service  in  which  it  is  cm- 
ployed.  In  regions  where  water  is  scarce,  and  well-; 
or  sjirings  are  several  days'  journey  distant  from  eaeh 
oth<r.  it  Would  be  imj'ossible  to  traverse  the  countrv 
with  the  Usual  beixsts  of  burden.  X)uring  the  sea>on 
when  fresh  pasture  is  abundant  camels  can  go  for 
Weeks  without  water,  provided  th»  y  are  not  loaded 
or  reijuired  to  make  extraordinary  exertions;  the 
juices  of  the  plants  which  form  their  food  are  then 
Huliicient  to  «juench  their  thirst.  But  during  the  dry 
season  they  cannot  hold  out  nearly  so  lon_r,  but  nlu^t 
l)e  sup]>li''d  with  water  about  "Very  fourtli  day.  Souie 
natur;di>ts  have  lieM  that  this  jiower  of  enduring 
thirst  is  due  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  stomach 
of  the  camel.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the  large  cells 
which  .are  found  in  the  lirst  two  divisions  of  the- 
stomach,  and  which  some  anatomists  look  \\]»>n  as 
forming  a  fifth  st^imach,  are  destined  b>  retain  the 
water  which  the  caJiuls  ha\e  drunk,  so  tliat  it  may 
be  used  by  them  when  necessary.  Other  natTir.alists, 
and  among  them  M.  l)e  i^uatrefages,  think  th.at 
the  water  found  in  these  reservoirs  is  really  a  secre- 
tion of  the  aidmal.  M'he  stories  which  are  told  of 
camels  sometimes  being  slain  by  their  <lrivers  for  tlie 
Bake  of  the  water  contained  in  those  ce-lls  must  be 
received  \\  ith  cruisiderable  susjMiion,  for  Mhile  some 
conlidently  a.ss«'rt  tiie  tnith  of  those  stoi  iis.  oth<  is  its 
e.xpresrlv  and  conlidently  deny  it.     On  the  one  hand 


Dr.  Patiiek  Eussell,  WTitiug  alx>ut  the  end  of  la^^t 
century,  in  his  ]>reface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
brother  Dr.  Alex.  Ilusselbs  Natural  Historyof  Alej.j'O, 
says — "j'hat  water,  in  cases  of  enjer_:eney.  is  tak*  n 
from  the  stomach  of  camels,  is  a  fact  neitlier  duubt'^l 
in  Syria  nor  thought  strange.'  He  adds,  howevtT, 
that  he  himself  was  never  in  a  caravan  reduced  to 
such  an  exj)edient.  On  the  other  hand  r.rehui.  the 
CJerman  traveller  and  naturali>t,  states  in  his  Illus- 
trirtes  Thierleben,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  iii  1  sfio-*".  j,  that  he  had  hiniself  .'usked 
many  an  old  camel-driver  in  the  desert  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  sut'li  a  thing  being  done,  and  not  one  of  tie  in 
knew  anything  of  such  a  story.  Ho  says,  t<o,  that 
he  has  sometimes  been  jnesent  when  the  stomach  «'t 
a  camel  was  opened,  and  that  the  stench  which  j-ro- 
ceeds  from  it  is  so  intolerahle  that  it  W(«uld  ex<  ite 
insu]»eral'le  disgust,  e\ en  in  one  who  was  almost  j>er- 
ishing  from  hun_'fr.  I>esides  that,  he  say>  that  th'-ie 
wa.s  no  appearance  of  any  water  unmixed  with  the 
food  of  the  .animal. 

Posst-^ising  strength  and  activitv  surpa-siuLr  that  of 
Tuost  l>ea-sts  ()f  bur<len,  docile.  ]>atient  of  Iniiigi-r  and 
thirst,  and  contented  >\itli  small  <(uatitities  ui  the 
coarsest  ])rovender.  the  cauiel  is  one  of  tin*  most  valu- 
able gifts  of  Providence.  'I'here  is  nothite.;-,  however, 
in  the  external  a}»pearanc"  <tf  the  aninial  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  any  of  its  excelh-nt  qualities.  \n 
fonn  and  proportions  it  is  very  oj>posite  to  our  u-u;d 
ideas  of  ])erfection  and  beauty.  A  stout  body,  ha\ - 
ing  the  back  disfigured  with  one  or  two  liumjr-; 
lind>s  long,  slender,  and  seemingly  too  weak  to  su]'- 
port  the  trunk;  a  long,  slim,  ciooked  neck,  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavily-j.roportioued  head,  aie  all  ill- 
suited  to  jiroduce  fa\oural»le  imjtre-sions.  Ne\eilhe- 
Icss  there  is  no  creature  more  excelUntlv  adapte.l  to 
its  situ.ation.  nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  «.f 
creatixe  wisdom  is  displaved  in  the  ]>eeuliarities  i»f 
its  oiganization.  'i'o  tlie  Arabs  .and  otiur  wanderers 
of  the  d'S(  rt  the  camel  is  at  once  wealth,  subsi.-l- 
enee,  and  protection.  Their  strenLfth  lUul  tleetno-i 
render  their  masters  the  terror  of  enemies,  .and  secure 
them  from  jtui^uit  -  a  few  houi-s  being  suthcicnt  to 
place  leagues  of  tiackh'ss  desert  Itetweeji  them  and 
their  foes.  The  llesh  of  the  young  animal  i>^  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries:  of  the  skins  tents  are  nwule: 
the  v.:ri('us  soils  of  hair  or  wool  shed  by  the  catii<l 
are  wrouj-ht  into  dilferent  fabrics:  and  it.-<liied  dung 
coristitutes  excellent  fuel,  the  only  kind,  indeed,  to 
be  oht.iimnl  throughout  va«>t  extents  <»f  country.  In 
ftrtler  to  (|u.alify  camels  for  givat  exeitions  ami  th** 
endurance  of  f.atii'Ue,  tin/  Arabs  be_;in  to  educate 
them  at  an  early  age.  They  are  iirst  tau.:ht  tt)  bear 
l>urdens  by  having  their  lind>s  .secured  under  th<ir 
Ixlly,  and  then  a  wt  iirht  proj»ortioned  t*>  their 
strength  is  ]»ut  on:  thi-s  is  uot  changed  for  a  hea\  i-  r 
lo.ad  till  the  animal  is  thought  to  liave  grained  sulH- 
cient  ]iower  to  su-tain  it.  J'V>od  and  drink  are  not 
allowed  at  will,  but  given  in  small  (juantity.  at  h^ig 
intervals.  They  are  then  gradually  aciustomed  to 
Ion'_r  jotirneys  .and  an  act-elerated  pace,  until  their 
(pialit,i<s  of  tieetness  and  strength  are  fully  bnuudit 
into  lution.  They  .are  tau',dit  to  kneel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  r«.'Ceiving  <»r  r<  nio\  ing  their  load.  When  too 
he.i\  ily  laden  they  refuse  to  rise;  and  by  hniil  cries 
c(»m).lain  of  the  injustice;.  <  )n  Ion.:  j«»urn«vs  the 
Arabian  camel  is  loaded  with  o  cwts.  at  the  most,  on 
short  journeys  it  niav  Iw  w  ith  i  cwts.  Such  eiu>niioiis 
burdens  were  som»'times  j.ut  on  the  I'lgyptiun  caniel, 
whicli  is  of  a  stouter  make  and  stronger  than  the 
ordin.ary  Arabian  c.aiii'l,  that  the  government  has 
found  it  nece>sary  to  limit  the  Inirdt  ii  to  7  Arabian 
cwts..  or  about  7<iO  lbs.  Those-  which  are  usetl  f«>r 
sy)efd  .lion..-  are  capable  of  tra\ellinnr  from  »"'<>  to  1*'J 
miles  a  day.     ln.sti.ad  of  employing  1  Iou>  or  ill-treat- 
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BMBt  to  iarraiM  theb  qpoed,  Um  camel-driTen  dng 
dieerfnl  Bongi,  and  thus  urge  the  »»»m^i»  to  their 
beet  effoiti.  When  &  caravan  of  camela  anivea  at  a 
reetiB^  or  baiting  place,  they  kneel,  and  the  oorde 
■ostaining  the  lo^  being  untied,  the  bales  dip  down 
oa  each  aide.  They  generally  sleep  on  their  bellies, 
erafodiing  between  the  bales  they  have  earned:  the 
load  IB,  therefore,  replaced  with  great  facility.  In 
an  abnndant  pasture  they  generally  browse  as  mnch 
in  an  hour  as  serves  them  for  ruminating  all  night, 
and  for  their  support  during  the  next  day.  But  it  is 
nnoommoii  to  find  such  pasturage,  and  tiiey  are  con- 
tented with  the  ooazvest  fare:  nettles,  thistles,  worm- 
wood, and  various  hanh  vegetables  are  eaten  by 
tiiem  with  avidity,  and  are  even  preferred  to  more 
debcate  plants. 

Camels  designed  exclusively  for  labour  are  usually 

gelded,  and  females  are  also  treated  in  a  similar 

manner.     They  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  strong  nor  so 

spirited  aa  nnmutilated  animals,  but  are  much  more 

manageable.     During  their  sexual  season  the  males 

become  furious  and  ungovernable;  they  refuse  food, 

are  spiteful,  biting  and  kicking  even  tiieir  keepers, 

to  whom  they  are  at  other  tames  very  obedient.    At 

this  time  also  a  fetid  secretion  is  effused  from  a 

glandular  apparatus  on  the  neck ;  the  animal  foams 

at  the  mouth,  and  a  red,  membranous  vesicle,  similar 

to  a  bladder,  is  extended  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

One  male  is  reserved  perfect  for  every  eig^t  females. 

The  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  croudung 

attitude  in  which  she  places  herself  to  receive  a  load 

or  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping.    She  goes  with  young 

twelve  months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth.     Her 

milk  is  very  tldck,  abundant,  and  rich,  but  of  rather 

a  strong  tasta    Mingled  with  water,  it  forms  a  very 

nutritive  article  of  diet.     Breeding  and  milk-giving 

camels  are  exempted  from  service,  and  fed  as  well  as 

pOMible,  the  value  of  their  milk  being  greater  than 

that  of  their  labour.    The  young  camS  usually  sucks 

for  twelve  months,  but  such  as  are  intended  for  speed 

are  allowed  to  suck  and  exempted  from  restraint  for 

two  or  three  years.     The  camel  attains  the  full 

exerdae  of  its  functions  within  four  or  five,  and  the 

duration  of  its  life  is  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

The  humps  or  bunches  on  tiie  back  of  the  camel 
are  mere  aocumulations  of  cellular  substance  and  fat, 
covered  by  skin  and  a  longer  hair  than  that  of  the 
general  surface.  During  long  journeys,  in  which  the 
animals  suffer  severely  from  want  of  food,  and  become 
greatiy  emaciated,  these  protuberances  are  gradually 
absorbed,  and  no  trace  of  them  left,  except  that  the 
skin  is  loose  and  flabby  where  they  were  situated.  In 
preparing  for  a  journey,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
hompe  &om  pressure  or  friction  by  appropriate  sad- 
dles, as  the  slightest  ulceration  of  these  parts  is 
followed  by  the  worst  consequences,  insects  deposit 
their  larvs  in  the  sores,  and  sometimes  extensive  and 
destructive  mortification  ensues. 

The  Bactrian  or  common  camel  is  larger  than  the 
dromedary;  the  limbs  are  not  so  long  in  proportion 
to  the  body;  the  muzzle  is  larger  and  more  tumid; 
the  hair  of  a  darker  brown;  and  the  usual  gait  slower. 
A  still  more  striking  distinction  is  afforded  by  the  two 
humps — the  dnxnedary  having  but  one.  Tbis  single 
hump  of  the  latter  occupies  the  middle  of  the  back, 
rising  gradually  on  aU  sides  towards  its  apex,  and 
never  inclining  to  one  side.  The  Bactrian  camel  is 
put  to  a  peculiar  use  by  the  Persians.  Astrongsaddle 
is  put  on  its  back,  which  serves  as  the  carriage  for  a 
gun,  the  ammunition  for  which  is  carried  in  bags  be- 
hind. The  guns  are  served  by  specially  trained  artil- 
lerymen, and  camels  thus  equipped  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Persian  army.  Botii  species  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  collections  of  animals.  The  dromedary 
ii  more  frequentiy  seen  than  the  cameL    In  1622 


Ferdinand  de*  Medici  II.  introduced  some  camels  into 
Tuscany,  where  they  are  still  reared.  In  the  district 
of  San  Rossore,  near  Pisa,  camels  are  kept  on  a  large 
sandy  plain,  where  they  Uve  just  as  they  do  in  their 
native  country.  In  1810  there  were  170  of  them;  in 
1S40,  171;  there  are  now  about  200. 

During  that  season  of  the  year  when  these  animals 
become  violent,  ^e  Turks  set  on  foot  camel-fights — 
disgraceful  exhibitions,  indicative  of  the  same  spirit 
as  the  lion-fights  of  Rome,  the  bull-fights  of  Spain, 
the  bull  and  badger  baitings  and  cock-fights  of  Eng- 
land. Tbese  fights  are  common  at  Smyrna  and  Alep- 
po. The  camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a  Urge 
plain  filled  with  eager  crowds.  The  animals  are 
muzzled  to  prevent  their  doing  each  other  serious  in- 
jury, for  their  bite  ii  tremendous,  always  bringing  the 
piece  out.  A  couple  being  let  loose  run  at  each  other 
with  extreme  fury.  Their  mode  of  combat  is  curious ; 
they  knock  their  heads  together  laterally,  twist  their 
long  necks,  wrestle  with  tiieir  fore-legs,  almost  like 
bipeds,  and  seem  to  be  principally  bent  on  throwing 
down  their  adversary. 

CAMELFORD,  a  village,  formerly  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
Camel,  28  miles  N.w.  Plymouth.  The  streets  are 
spacious  and  well  paved,  but  the  houses  are  in  general 
very  indifferent.  It  has  a  town-hall,  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford;  a  free  school,  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapeL  Four  miles  to  the  N.w.  of  Camel- 
ford  are  the  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  casUe  of  Tintagel, 
and  about  2  miles  to  the  n.  are  the  celebrated  slate 
quarries  of  Delabole.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  Previous  to  that  period  it  sent 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
done  so  from  the  time  of  Edward  V I. 

CAMELINA  SATI VA  (fl^oW  ofpUcuure),  a  cruci- 
ferous annual,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Brassicaceie, 
and  frequentiy  found  in  flax  fields  in  this  country, 
though  supposed  not  to  be  a  native.  It  is  common 
on  the  Continent,  where  it  has  long  been  cultivated 
for  its  seeds,  which  contain  much  oil,  sweet  and  edible 
when  fresh,  but  apt  to  become  rancid 

CAMELLIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  TemstrcemiacesB,  an 
order  which  includes  the  tea  plant  and  several  species 
of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  all  natives  of  China. 
The  name  Camellia  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Lin- 
nsus,  in  honour  of  Kamel  or  Camellus,  a  Moravian 
Jesuit.  The  Camellia  Japonica,  as  it  grows  in  the 
woods  and  gardens  of  Japan  and  China,  is  a  lofty  tree 
of  beautiful  proportions,  and  clothed  with  a  deep  green 
shining  foliage,  with  large,  elegant  flowers,  either 
single  or  double,  and  of  a  red  or  pure  white  colour. 
There  are  numeroiu  varieties  of  this  species  in  China, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  found  their  way  to 
this  country,  while  other  new  varieties  have  been 
formed  hero.  The  double-white,  double-striped,  and 
double-waratah,  the  last  so  called  from  the  central 
petals  resembling  those  of  the  waratah  plant  of  Aur- 
trali%  are  considered  the  finest  varieties,  and  both 
grow  and  flower  welL  The  peony -flowered  and 
fringed  are  also  much  admired.  The  oil-bearing 
camellia  (CameUia  oUifera)  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
from  which  an  oil  is  expressed  which  is  very  generally 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  their  cookery.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  red  sandy  soil,  and  attains  a  height  of  6  to 
8  feet^  producing  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms  and 
seeds.  Besides  these  species,  the  Camellia  reticulata 
and  Camellia  Satanqua  are  cultivated  in  Europe. 

The  single  red  camellia  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  and  seeds.  It  forms  suitable  stocks,  on  which 
the  others  are  either  inarohed  or  budded  and  ingrafted. 
The  cuttings  to  be  selected  are  the  ripened  shoots  of 
the  preceding  summer;  these  are  taken  off  in  August, 
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tn^dde  the  prism.  The  obeexrer  thus  soes  the  re- 
flected imege  projected  on  a  real  back-ground,  wfaidi 
oonnsti  of  a  sheet  of  paper  for  sketdiing.  He  is 
thna  enabled  to  pass  a  pencil  orer  the  outlines  of  the 
image^pencU,  image,  and  paper  being  simultaneously 
Tinhle.  It  is  Tery  desirable  that  we  imsge  should 
lie  in  the  plane  <tf  the  paper,  not  only  because  the 
pencil  point  and  the  image  will  then  be  seen  with 
the  same  focussing  of  the  eye,  but  also  because  paral- 
lax is  thus  obTiatod,  so  that  when  the  observer  ahif  t8 
his  eye,  the  pencil  point  is  not  displaced  on  the  ima^o. 
As  the  paper,  for  con  veni- 
enoe  of  drawing,  must  be 
at  a  distance  of  about  a 
foot,  a  concave  lens,  with 
a  focal  length  of  some- 
thing less  than  a  foot  is 
placed  dose  in  front  of 
the  prism  in  drawing  dis- 
tant objects.  By  raising 
or  lowering  the  prism  in 
ito  stand  (fif.  2),  the 
image  of  the  object  to  be 
sketched  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  The  prism 
is  mounted  in  suw  a  way  that  it  can  be  rotated 
either  about  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  axis ;  and  its 
top  is  usually  covered  with  a  movable  plate  of 
blackened  metal,  having  a  semicircular  notdi  at  one 
edge,  for  the  observer  to  look  through. 

Another  form  of  the  camera  ludda,  that  of  Amid, 
an  Italian  optician,  is  sometimes  preferred  to  that  of 
WoUaston,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  observer  to 
change  the  position  of  his  eye  considerably  without 
ceasing  to  see  the  image  of  the  object  he  is  tracing. 
The  prism  in  this  case  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
one  cl  the  angles  is  a  right  angle.  In  using  it,  the 
right  angle  is  turned  upwards,  so  that  one  of  the 
popendicular  faces  ii  turned  towards  the  object 
in  an  oblique  direction,  while  the  edge  of  the  other 
perpendicular  face  meets  a  transparent  glass  plate  at 
right  angles.  The  rays  from  the  object  falling  upon 
t^  face  of  the  prism  which  is  turned  towards  it  are, 
after  being  more  or  less  re&acted,  thrown  upon  the 
baae*of  the  prism,  from  which  they  are  totally  re- 
flected in  the  direction  of  the  other  perpendicular 
face.  In  emerging  from  the  prism  at  this  face,  they 
are  again  refra^ed  and  thrown  upon  the  transparent 
glass  plate.  By  this,  again,  the  rays  are  partially 
reflected,  being  thrown  upwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  who,  looking  through  the 
plate,  sees  an  image  of  the  object  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
beneath,  the  outlLes  of  which  can  be  traced  by  a 
pspdlas  before.      

CAMERA  OBSCURA  (dark  chamber),  an  opti- 
cal instrument  employed  for  exhibiting  the  im- 
ages of  external  objects  in  their  forms  and  colours, 
so  that  they  may  be  traced,  and  a  picture  formed. 
From  certain  scattered  observations  in  the  writings 
ol  Friar  Bacon,  it  would  i^ipear  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  prindple  upon  which  the  camera 
obscura  is  constructed,  but  the  first  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  found  in  a  work  published 
three  centuries  later  at  Antwerp  by  a  Neapolitan 
I^yiiclst,  Giovanni  Baptista  Port%  who  was  iJso  the 
first  to  construct  an  instrument  of  the  kind. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  consists  of  a 
darkened  diamber,  into  which  no  light  is  permitted 
to  enter,  excepting  by  a  small  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter.  A  picture  of  the  objects  opposite  the  hole  will 
then  be  seen  on  the  wall,  or  a  white  screen  placed 
so  as  to  receive  the  light  coming  through  the  open- 
ing. The  images  thus  obtained  become  sharper  as 
thesiseof  the  bole  is  diminished;  but  this  diminution 


involves  loss  of  light,  so  that  it  is  impossible  by  this 
method  to  obtain  an  image  at*  once  bright  and  sharp. 
This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  employing  a  lens. 
If  the  objects  in  the  external  landsoipe  are  all  at 

distances  many  times 
ffreater  than  tne  focal 
kngth  of  the  lens,  their 
images  will  all  be  formed 
at  sensibly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  lens,  and 
may  be  received  upon  a 
screen  placed  at  this  dis- 
tance. The  images  are 
inverted,  and  are  of  the 
same  size  as  if  a  simple 
aperture  were  employed 
instead  of  a  lens.  This 
is  the  prindple  of  the 
camera  obscura  properly 
so  called.  It  is  a  kind 
of  tent  surrounded  by 
opaque  curtains,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  top  a  revolv- 
ing lantern,  containing  a 
lens  with  its  axis  hori- 
zontal, and  a  mirror 
placed  behind  it  at  a  slope  of  45",  to  reflect  the 
transmitted  light  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  lying  on  the  top  of  a  table.  Images  of  exter- 
nal objects  are  thus  depicted  on  the  paper,  and  their 
outlines  can  be  traced  with  a  pencil  if  desh^  It  is 
still  better  to  combine  lens  and  mirror  in  one  by  the  ar- 
rangement represented  in  section  in  the  figure.  Bays 
from  external  objects  are  first  refracted  at  a  convex 
surface,  then  totslly  reflected  at  the  back  of  the  lens, 
which  is  plane,  and  finally  emerge  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lens,  whidi  is  concave,  but  with  a  larger 
radius  of  curvature  than  the  first  surface.  The  two 
refractions  produce  the  effect  of  a  converging  menis- 
cus. This  instrument,  whidi  was  formerly  chiefly 
employed  for  purposes  of  amusement,  has  now  be- 
come well-known  from  its  application  to  photography. 
The  camera  obscura  employed  by  photographers  is 
a  box,  one  half  of  which  slides  into  the  other,  with 
a  tube  in  front  containing  an  object-glass  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  object-glass  is  usually  compound,  con- 
sisting of  two  single  lenses,  an  arrangement  which  is 
very  commonly  sdopted  in  optical  instruments,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  same  effective 
focal  length  as  a  single  lens  of  smaller  radius  of  cur- 
vature, while  it  permits  the  employment  of  a  larger 
aperture,  and  consequently  gives  more  light.  At  the 
back  of  the  box  is  a  slide  of  ground  glass,  on  which 
the  image  of  the  scene  to  be  depicted  is  thrown,  in 
setting  the  instrument.  The  focussing  is  performed 
in  the  first  place  by  sliding  the  one  half  of  the  box 
into  the  other,  and  then  by  means  of  a  pinion  at- 
tached to  the  tube  in  front  which  moves  the  lens. 
When  the  image  has  thus  been  rendered  as  sharp  as 
possible,  the  ground-glass  slide  is  removed,  and  a 
sensitized  plate  substituted,  whidi  not  only  receives, 
but  retains  the  image. 

CAMERABIUS,  Joaohiv,  bom  in  1500,  at  Bam- 
berg, one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  his  own  works  as 
weU  as  by  editions  of  Greek  and  Ltatin  authors  wiUi 
commentaries,  and  by  a  better  organization  of  the 
universitiee  at  Leipzig  and  Tubingen,  and  of  the 
gymnasium  at  NUmberff.  He  also  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  political  and  religious  affairs  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  friend  of  Melanchthon,  and  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  emperors  Charles  V., 
Ferdinand  L,  and  Maximilian  II.  In  1555  he  was 
deputy  of  the  University  of  Ldpzig  to  the  diet  of 
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A^.'^^tlr':,  .in<l  (lie<l  in  1.'"  J.  ITLs  proper  name  was 
].i<i»lmrd,  but  he  (.•li;iiJi^tcl  it  to  (J'amerarius,  beciiij^e 
lii.s  anceriitor.s  liad  l)eeu  cliamljorlains  (Ger.  A'tnn- 
vKi'cr,  late  T^atin  caracrarii)  at  the  co\irt  of  tlie 
bi.^li(tps  of  Bamber^'. 

('A^[El!INO  (aiiciont  Cnuu rinum),  a  town,  Kiiii;- 
tlorii  of  Italy,  p^o^in<•o  of  i\Iac<'rata,  41  miles  s.w.  of 
Aiicona,  8eat  of  an  archbishopric.  The  town  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  contains  Some  good  pul>lic  bnilding^.-^, 
anion;^'  wliicli  are  the  archicpi.sco]»al  palace,  a  hajid- 
sonic  cdilice,  surrounded  with  pillars;  the  cathedral, 
a  si)a'.-iou.s  structure;  and  the  church  of  Ouianzia, 
Avhicli  contain^^  bome  line  picttn*os  by  the  great 
in  ist'TS.  In  the  principal  .s(|uare  there  is  a  bronze 
f-tatuo  of  rojjc  Sixtus  V,  There  are  also  twelve 
monasteries,  seven  convents,  and  a  university, 
founded  in  17'J7.  Silk  is  Itoth  ]»ro(luced  and  mnnu- 
fa "turcd  in  the  tov.n,  and  forms  an  ailicle  of  com- 
merce.   TV)]*,  (ib^i),  n.rci. 

CAMElv*  )N,  .T.iiN,  an  enn'nent  divine  ainon'^  tlie 
I^-ench  Prote-trii't-.  was  born  at  (Jlas'^ow  about  1;'^0. 
After  completin.,'  his  education  at  his  native  i>l ace, 
he  w:us,  in  I'-oo,  induced  to  vi.-^it  France,  and  \va.s 
appointed  lirst  j»r<>f''.<st»r  of  ])hil<'Sophv  ;it  Sedan,  and 
afterwards  mini.ster  at  Jjordeaux.  Jle  subseipiently 
jiccepted  of  the  divinity  chair  at  Saunuir,  where  he 
Continued  mitil  the  dispersion  of  that  acatlemy  in 
l»iJl.  He  then  removed  to  liritain,  and  Mas  njade 
by  Kini;:  James  ]>rofessor  of  di\  inity  at  Glasgow.  In 
I'lJ.')  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  met  his  death, 
bein'^'  so  maltreated  on  the  .streets  by  a  party  of 
Catholic  zealots,  that  he  did  n«'t  recover.  JJe  was 
the  autlior  of  an  attemj)t  t^)  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
jtredestination  with  divine  justice  and  benevolence, 
whieh  wxs  more  fullv  develot.ed  in  the  System  of 
Fnivi;rsal  (irace,  by  his  discii)le  Amyraut.  His 
theolo.;ieal  lectun.'s  were  i>rinted  at  Saumur,  in  tliree 
vols,   Ito.  and  at  Geneva,  in  one  vol.  folio. 

GAMKKoX,  IiuH.\nr>,  a  martyr  of  the  Scottisli 
r'hurch,  wLn^c-  name  is  .still  n  taiiied  in  the  j>o]iular 
(h  >i;.,niati«'ji  of  one  of  its  secl^,  was  the  sou  of  a  small 
shopk<  ep -r  at  Falkland  in  Fife,  lieiicj^  converted 
by  the  tiuld-jireachers,  he  beeame  an  enthusiastic 
Votary  of  the  ]»ure  Presbyterian  sy.-tem.  On  the 
'J'llh  of  Jtme,  ir.so^  in  comjiany  with  about  twenty 
other  pel-sons,  well  armed,  he  cut  .red  the  little  reuiote 
bnru'h  of  S;iu<|uhar,  and  in  a  ceremonious  manner 
]  loekdmed  at  the  cross  that  he  and  those  who  ad- 
hered t<»  him  renounced  their  alleiriance  to  the  kin'/ 
«»n  account  of  his  having  abu.^ed  his  government,  and 
al.M)  declared  a  war  against  him  and  all  wlio  adhered 
to  iiim,  at  tiie  same  time  av<jwing  their  resolution  to 
rt  >i-^t  the  succession  of  his  l)rother  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Indk  of  the  Fresbyterians  b<h«'ld  this 
transaction  with  dismav,  for  thev  knew  that  the 
government  would  charge  it  uj>on  the  ] tarty  in 
general.  The  j»rivy-council  immediately  j»ut  a  re- 
ward of  r»'><)0  merks  upon  Cameron's  he.id,  and  oiMio 
upon  the  heads  of  all  the  rest;  and  partiis  were  s-iit 
•  Mit  to  waylay  them.  Tlie  little  band  ke].t  to.''  ther 
in  arms  for  a  m<»nth  in  the  mountainous  country 
I'etween  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  But  at  len.;th,  on 
the  'Joth  e'f  July,  when  tliev  were  Ivini,'  in  a  secure 
]«laee  on  Airsmoss,  Bruce  of  Farlshall  ap]'roai-lied 
tht-m  with  a  ]«aity  of  horse  and  foi.t  much  su]»rior 
in  numl'ti's.  A  brief  skirmi>h  took  j'lace,  in  which 
tlie  iiisurLT'Tits  \\  (  re  allowed  even  ly  their  enemies 
to  have  b<!iaved  with  great  bravery;  but  nothing 
could  avail  a-jaiiist  superior  numl'ers.  Mr,  Cameron 
b(  ini:  amonj  th"  slain,  his  luad  and  hands  were  cut 
otr  and  carried  to  IMlnlnir-^h,  aloni,'  v.  ith  the  ]»risonei-s, 
anion.:  whom  w;us  the  celebrate(l  ]Mr.  Hackstoun  of 
Bathillet.  'i'he  name  of  Cameron  was  aj»}'lie'd  to  the 
KUsall  but  zealous  sect  of  Fresbyterians  m  liieh  he  had 
led  in  lib',  and  has  .since  been  erroneously  extended 


to  thf^  persecutt'd  TVe.sbyterians  in  general.  Tlie 
2«tth  Kegiment,  >vhicli  was  raised  at  the  Kevolution 
out  of  the  we.st-country  fieoj'le  who  Hocked  to  K'lin- 
burgh,  was  styled  on  that  account  the  Cameronian 
Kegiment,  which  appellation,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  error,  it  still  retains. 

CAMKFONIANS.      See     Eefokmed     FnE-srY- 

TFKIANS. 

CAM  I'^RGOX.^,  a  mountain  and  river,  W<  >♦  Afii-x. 
Tiie  mountain  occii]>ies  the  N.K,  anjh'  of  the*  iiijht 
of  r.iafra.and  rises  from  abaseof  "JO  miles  in  iliaui-  t<  r, 
till  its  loftiest  peak  attains  the  height  of  J^^7••o  f.  t-t. 
It  is  volcanic  in  character,  and  is  clothed  with  a  den-e 
growth  of  forest  to  the  height  of  -looo  or  iV'Oo  tVrt. 
it  is  an  isolated  ma~s,  and  so  far  as  at  prese-nt  knov.  n 
is  of  greater  elevation  than  any  mountain  in  .Afri'  .i 
except  Kilimanjaro.  Its  slopes  and  suuiuiit  are 
diversified  l»y  twenty  or  more  extinct  craters,  some 
of  which  have  recently  been  in  eru|>tioii.  It  ii.is 
been  ju'opo.^^ed  to  establish  a  sanitary  station  on  the-: 
mountain.  The  river  falls  into  a  broad  estuarv.  on 
approaching  which  it  has  a  wilth  of  about  4o(i  yn.i-:, 
and  a  dejith  varying  in  the  dry  se;i>on  from  '_'  te-t 
to  'Jik  'J'here  are  several  luge  .aiid  thriwn^'  towns 
on  the  river,  througli  whi<h  an  exten.sive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  ivorv  and  [lahu oil. 

CAMKS  are  slender  rods  of  cast  lead,  f>f  whicli 
glaziers  make  their  turned  or  milled  lea<l  for  joining 
the  j'.aius  or  (piarrels  of  gl:.-s. 

CA.MILLl'S,  ^I.ucir.s  Fruiis,  a  Boman  j-atri- 
i  Ian,  famous  as  the  (1«  livep-r  of  the  city  of  Bome 
from  the  G.auls.  In  15, c.  .'':'•;  the  Faliscans,  Fid-  ?i- 
ates,  and  Veientines  revolted,  and  ('andlbis  \\;us 
ai»p(»inted  dictator,  that  he  miglit  carry  on  (he  \\  ir 
a-^^ainst  them.  After  defeating  the  I-'ali«>cans  and 
I'idenates,  he  advanced  to  A  eii,  into  which  he  ]ei:o- 
trated  by  a  subterranean  pas>a'.:e,  and  the  same 
year  obtained  j'o.^ses.sion  of  a  [tlace  which  for  ten 
yiai-s  defied  the  Boman  ])ower.  'J'he  ]i'M.]ile  mnr- 
mured  when  they  saw  him  make  .a  triumphal  entry 
in  a  sjilendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  hor>e.-:. 
aTid  with  his  face  painted;  for  K^th  of  th<  se  dis- 
tinctions were  aj>propriated  to  the  gods.  But  the 
discontent  of  the  citizens  rose  to  the  liigliest  juteh 
^\heu  tlie  dictator  demanded  of  them  the  tenth  jiart 
of  the  plunder  to  jMiform  ;i  vow  which  he  had  ma^lo 
to  A]>ollo  in  case  of  success.  After  a  long  cout'  ii- 
tion  they  airreed  to  consecrate  to  the  god  a  golden 
cup,  for  which  the  Boman  ladies  were  oldi^ed  to  give 
all  their  jewels  into  the]tublie  treasury,  in  n.c.  :'.'.*  It 
( 'amillus  conducted  the  siege  of  Falerii,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  defended  themselves  to  the  last  ex- 
trejiiitv.  A  schoolmaster  deli\ered  int<^  liis  ])o\vi  r 
the  (hildren  <tf  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  he  Sent  back  the  traitor,  with  his  hands 
bound,  while  the  boys  beat  him  witli  roils  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  parents.  This  generosity  induced  the 
l)esi(ged  to  surrender;  ami  the  seiuite  allowed  Camil- 
lus  to  determine  their  fate.  He  Contented  himself 
with  obliging  them  to  jiay  the  arrears  due  to  his  sol- 
diers;  but  this  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
In  n,c.  ?',•!  lie  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  an 
interrex,  and  had  to  contend  with  all  the  conse- 
<|ucnces  of  hatred.  'i'he  tribune  of  the  peoj'le, 
.\pnhius.  accuseil  hini  (-f  haviTu,'  embezzled  a  j^art 
of  the  ]ilunder  «.f  Veii,  Camillus,  who  foresaw  his 
condeninatic>n,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  althou'^h 
his  frieuils  offend  to  ]>ay  the  sum  deUKMnded  of  );im. 
L<'ss  maLTnaniuious  than  Aristidcs  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, Camillus  is  said  t(»  have  i»rave<l  the  gods  to 
compel  liis  um:rat<'ful  country  to  a  speedy  repent- 
ance. The  wish  w ;us  grante<l.  The  Gauls  had  ob- 
tained ]iOssession  of  Bome,  with  the  cxcejition  of 
the  ca]>it(.l,  (See  BiirNMs.)  Camillus,  who  was 
residing  in  Ardea,   aroused  the  inliabitants  (>f  that 
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dty  to  resistance,  and  defeated  the  Gaula,  who 
vere  carelessly  encamped  before  it.  The  Boxnans 
who  had  fled  to  Veil,  besought  him  to  place  him- 
self at  their  head;  bat  he  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  do  this  only  in  case  the  Bomau  people,  now  in 
the  capitol,  wonld  commit  to  him  the  ddef  oom- 
maad.  Pontius  Cominiua,  a  young  plebeian,  had 
the  courage  and  the  good  fortime  to  cany  the  mes- 
sage from  the  city.  Camillus  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed dictator,  and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  Gauls  were  defeated, 
and  left  their  camp  by  night.  He  now  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Home,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  and  the  army,  who  greeted  him  with  the 
name  ot  Jlomtdus,  father  of  hi*  country ,  and  tecond 
founder  of  the  city.  But  the  city  was  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  the  tribunes  proposed  that  the  whole 
Koman  people  should  emigrate  to  Veii,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  sought  to  excite  in  the  people  appre- 
hensions of  the  power  of  Camillus.  The  senate, 
however,  frustrated  their  designs,  and  Camillus  re- 
tained Uie  dictatorship.  Bome  was  rebuilt.  The 
.^quians,  Volsdans,  &e  Etruscans,  and  even  the 
Latins,  now  united  against  Bome.  Camillus,  for  the 
third  time  dictator,  armed  the  whole  people,  came 
to  the  asaJHtanoe  of  the  military  tribunes,  who  were 
surrounded  by  the  Volsdans,  fired  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  gave  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers.  He  Uien  took 
BoUe,  the  chi^  city  of  the  .£qiiians,  and  compelled 
the  Ktruacans  to  retreat.  He  now  triumphed  for  the 
third  time,  restored  from  the  booty  to  the  Boman 
ladies  what  they  had  formerly  contributed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  vow,  and  retired  into  a  private 
station.  Soon  after,  in  B.c.  886,  when  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  Antium  attacked  Bome,  he  was  appointed 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth  time,  obtained  from 
his  colleagues  the  chief  command,  and  took  severe 
vengeance  on  the  enemy.  His  fifth  consular  tribunate 
happened  two  years  later.  During  his  sixth  consular 
tribunate,  B.C.  381,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  re- 
volted Volsdans,  and  the  Praenestines,  who  on  this 
occasion  were  the  allies  of  the  former.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Tusculum,  against  whom  he  then  advanced, 
surrendered  without  resistance,  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Bome,  which  they  had  lost  by  thdr  own 
fault.  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  fourth 
time,  B.C.  368,  in  order  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
Lidniua  and  Sextius,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
desired  to  have  the  office  of  consul  thrown  open  to 
the  plebeians  as  well  as  the  patricians;  but  he  soon 
resigned  the  power,  probably  because  he  saw  that 
fnr&r  resistance  was  useless.  He  was  already 
eighty  years  old  when  the  appearance  of  a  new  army 
of  Gauls  terrified  Bome.  He  once  more  resumed 
the  dictatorship  B.a  367,  attacked  the  Gauls,  dis- 
persed them  entirely,  and  obtained  again  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  As  new  disturbances  had  broken  out, 
Camillus  did  not  lay  down  his  office  till  the  ferment 
was  quelled.  After  this  he  caused  a  temple  to  Con- 
cord to  be  built  near  the  capitol,  retired  from  public 
life,  and  died  soon  after,  B.O.  365,  of  the  plague, 
greatly  lamented  by  the  Bomans. 

CAMISABDS,  Calvinists  in  France  (in  the  Ce- 
^tmies),  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  the  persecution  to  which 
they  were  exposed  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Xantes  in  1685,  rose  against  the  royal  deputies. 
The  name  is  usually  thought  to  be  derived  from 
'camise,*  a  provincial  form  of  the  French  word 
'chemise,'  signifying  a  shirt,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  applied  to  them  dther  because  their  ordinary 
outer  garment  was  a  kind  of  shirt  or  blouse,  or 
because  on  certain  occasions  they  wore  their  shirts 
above  their  other  garments.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  they  broke  out  into  open  revolt  against  the 


royal  deputies  was  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  July, 
1702,  when  fifty  of  them  attacked  the  house  of  the 
Abb^  du  Chayifs  one  who  had  signalized  himself  by 
his  cruelty  during  the  persecutions.  They  set  free 
the  prisoners  whom  they  found  confined  in  the 
dungeons,  and  put  the  abb^  himself  to  death.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  moun- 
taineers. The  government  sent  troops  to  punish  the 
authors  of  these  acts.  A  certain  Jean  Cavalier,  a 
peasant,  whom  a  fortune-teller  had  pointed  out  as 
the  deliverer  of  Israel,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Camisards.  His  unlimited  authority  with  his 
adherents,  his  talents,  and  courage,  enabled  him  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  experienced  generals  with  so 
much  success  that  negotiation  was  substituted  for 
force.  The  Marshal  Villars  in  1704  made  a  treaty 
with  Cavalier,  by  virtue  of  which  Cavalier  himself 
was  recdved  into  the  royal  service  as  a  coloneL 
This  treaty,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  associates, 
because  it  did  not  concede  to  them  liberty  of  oon- 
sdence,  and  on  that  account  Cavalier*  was  reproached 
as  a  traitor  who  had  sacrificed  the  cause  of  his  oo- 
religionists  to  his  own  interest.  At  the  court,  too, 
he  was  received  with  coldness,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  glad  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  He 
went  to  England,  where  Queen  Anne  gave  him  a 
favourable  reception.  Voltaire,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  London,  speaks  of  him  in  high 
terms.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Cavalier  was 
general  and  governor  of  Jersey.  The  name  camisards 
blancs  (white  camisards),  or  (»det8  de  la  croix  (cadets 
of  the  cross),  was  given  to  a  band  of  Boman  Catholics 
formed  to  put  down  the  Calvinistio  camisards,  who 
were  called  camisards  noirs,  or  black  camisards. 

CAMLET,  or  Camblet  (in  French  camdot\  a 
name  applied  in  England  to  a  fabric  made  of  long 
wool,  hand  spun,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  or 
linen  yam.  Various  derivations  of  the  word  are 
given.  Some  consider  it  to  be  of  the  same  root  with 
camel,  because  it  was  originally  made  of  camel's- 
hair;  others  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  'chamal,'  sig- 
nifying fine,  because  according  to  them  it  was  origin- 
ally made  of  the  fine  hair  of  tiie  Angora  goat 

CAMGENS,  Luis  db,  the  most  celebrated  poet 
of  the  Portuguese,  one  of  the  great  men  whose  merit 
was  first  recognized  by  posterity,  while  thdr  own 
age  suffered  them  to  starve.  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
probably  in  1524,  or  1525;  for  it  appears  from  a 
catalogue  of  persons  embarking  for  the  East  Indies 
in  1550  that  Camoens,  whose  age  is  there  given  at 
twenty-five  years,  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  campaign.  According  to  others  he  was  bom  in 
1517.  His  father,  Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  was  a 
ship  captain,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Goa  about  1552.  Camoens  studied  at  Coimbra. 
At  that  time  writers  were  esteemed  in  proportion  as 
they  imitated  the  ancients.  Camoens  was  inspired 
by  the  history  of  his  country,  and  by  the  manners  of 
his  age.  His  lyric  poems,  lUce  the  works  of  Dante, 
Petrurch,  Ariosto,  and  Taaso,  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture formed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  After 
the  completion  of  his  studies  he  returned  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  palace, 
Catharina  d'Atayada.  Violent  passions  are  often 
joined  with  great  talents — Camoens  had  both.  He 
was  exiled  to  Santarem  on  account  of  disputes  in 
which  his  love  for  Catharina  involved  him.  From 
despair  he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  fleet 
which  the  Portuguese  sent  against  Maroooo.  He 
composed  poetry  in  the  midst  of  battles,  and  as  dan- 
ger Idndlea  his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his  courage. 
An  arrow  deprived  hiin  of  his  right  eye  before  Ceuta. 
He  hoped  that  his  wounds  would  recdve  a  recompense, 
though  his  talents  were  not  appreciated;  but  envy 
opposed  his  claims.    Full  of  indignation  at  seeing 
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liiiTisclf  lU'L'lectpd,  he  oinbarkcfl  in  ir>r»n  for  India. 
Ife  landvtl  at  Goa.  His  powerful  irna.;iii;iti«>ii  Avas 
excited  by  the  heroic  det^d.s  of  his  couutrymen  in  tliis 
quarter,  and  althoui;h  lie  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  them,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  cclohratiuj^ 
their  glory  in  an  epic.  But  tiiis  vivacity  of  mind,  essen- 
tial t«»  the  por4.  is  not  e:i^ily  united  with  the  modera- 
tion w^liieh  a  de[>eii<ient  condition  demands.  C'iimt^ens 
uas  di><i>Icased  with  the  alnises  of  the  govermuent  in 
India,  and  wrote  a  .satire,  which  caused  his  banish- 
ment to  !Ma<^ao.  Soon  after  he  was  removed  to  the 
^loluccits,  Init  after  three  years  of  ca])tivity  a  new 
"viceroy  recalled  the  decree  of  l»anishment  au'ainst 
him,  and  appointed  him  administrator  of  tht*  etfrets 
of  deceaj^ed  jit^i^jons  at  jNIacao.  His  chief  iK)em,  the 
l.usiad,  was  composed  jKirtly  duriuL,'  the  ])erio(l  of  his 
captivity,  and  partly  while  he  luld  the  olfice  of  ad- 
ministrator. C'amoens  was  at  Last  recalh.d  fr«»m  his 
banishment.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dickon,  in 
Cochin  China,  he  was  shijtwrecked,  and  saved  him- 
self by  swimming' — holding  in  one  han<l  above  the 
^vater  the  mannscnpt  of  his  poem,  the  only  treasure  | 
■which  he  rescued  from  the  w\aves,  and  whicii  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  ]n  Coa  he  encounten-d  new 
persecutions;  he  ^vas  confined  in  j)ri-on  for  allf^ed 
embezzlement  of  funds  iutnisted  to  him  during  his 
t<nure  of  otllce  at  ^lai-ao.  and  w;is  not  allowed,  until 
his  frien<Ls  Ijecame  responsible  for  him,  to  embark  and 
r«-turn  tolJsbon  in  1.'>G"J.  King  Sebastian,  vet  hardly 
I»ast  the  age  of  childhood,  took  an  interest  in  Camoeris. 
Ife  accej'ted  the  dedication  of  his  epic  (which  ap- 
]>eared  in  two  editions,  varying  both  in  the  ttxt  and 
the  orthograj)hv,  in  1572),  and  being  on  the  point  of 
enibarking  on  his  expedition  again.-^t  the  ^looi-s  in 
Afiica,  he  felt  more  sensibly  than  others  the  genius 
of  the  jioet  who,  like  him,  loved  dangt^rs  if  they  led 
to  glory.  But  Sebastian  w:\.s  killed  in  a  Itattle  before 
Aleai^'ar  in  157S.  AVith  him  the  royal  family  liec.i rue 
extinct,  and  lV>rtugal  lost  her  inde{»endence.  Every 
fciource  of  assistance,  as  well  as  every  ho])e  of  Camoens, 
\v;us  destroyetl  by  this  e\ent.  So  great  was  his 
j'overty  tJiat  at  niudit  a  slave,  whom  he  had  brou^dit 
with  liim  from  ln«li.i.  lie;j:'j-ed  in  the  streets  in  order 
to  support  the  life  of  Ins  master.  In  this  misery  lie 
y.  t  wrote  lyric  poem^.  some  <.f  -vvliiih  ci^ntain  the 
most  movin'4  c:om])laints,  'i'his  h'  ro  of  I'ortuLfiu  se 
literature,  the  orn:iment  of  his  eounlry  and  «)f  Mmope, 
<lied  at  la>t  in  \,'<7\)  at  ]iisl>on.  Jn  15l'<]  a  s]>lt  luHd 
monnment  wa.s  erected  to  his  memory.  Va--co  da 
Camas  expedition  to  India  is  thi-  subject  of  his  gre;it 
poem.  The  ]>arts  <»f  it  ^\llich  are  best  know^l  aie  the 
episode  of  Ines  de  (.'astro,  and  the  a]»pearance  of 
Adama>tor  who,  by  nn  ins  of  his  ])owcr  oMr  the 
j^tonns,  aims  to  sto[.  Cania's  \oyage  when  he  is 
al)out  todouVtlethe  Cajie.  In  conformity  to  tiie  ta^te 
of  the  time,  ( "ainoens  united  in  this  ]>oeni  a  n:iri'ati\e 
of  the  T'ortugurse  histe.iy  \\  itli  the  >plendotir  of  poetic 
description,  and  Chii>ti;inity  \\  itli  niytho!ugie;d  f;iMe.>. 
He  ]il<a-ed  himself  with  tracing"  the  desecnt  ('f  the 
IVirtUL^Lie-e  from  the  Koinans,  i»f  ^\hom  Mars  and 
A'enus  are  con>idered  the  progenitors  and  jtrotertors. 
Since  fable  as<'ril>es  to  Bacchus  the  lii-st  conquest  of 
India,  it  was  natm^al  to  re|>resent  him  as  jealous  of 
the  imdertakim.:  of  the  I^ortiignese.  If  the  iujitalion 
«.»f  the  works  of  classical  anti'iuity  luxs  been  <»f  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  Lu>ia'l,  the  injury  consists,  peihaps, 
in  a  diminution  of  the  originality  which  one  e\p«  ets 
in  a  work  in  which  India  and  Africa  are  descril>ed 
by  an  eye-witness.  'J'he  vei"sitication  of  the  J^usiad 
hns  som.  thing  s<»  charming  and  splendid  that  not  oidy 
cultivated  miiuls,  but  even  the  common  ]*eople,  are 
enraptured  by  its  magic,  ajul  learn  by  heart  and  sing 
its  beautiful  stanzas.  'J'he  general  interest  of  the  poem 
consists  principally  in  the  ]>atriotic  feeling  which  per- 
vades it.     The  nati<jnal  ^jiory  of  the  Bortuj^aiese  ap- 


pears here  in  every  form  wliich  invention  can  b  ii«1 
to  it.  and  therefore  the  countrymen  of  ("an.<»e:i:< 
must  natur.ally admire  this  poem  more  than  foreijiiei-**. 
Some  critics  pronounce  the  Lusiad  a  more  pow»if\il 
and  jmre  hist^irical  ]»ainting  than  Tasso's  .Teni>aleiQ 
Delivered.  The  be.-t  edition  of  the  Liisiad  (Os  Lu- 
siadas,  &c.)  wjus  published  by  Joze  Maria  de  Sou/.a- 
Botelho  (i'aris,  1M7,  by  DidotK  It  hi\js  been  trans- 
lated iiito  I'nglish  by  Sir  B.  J'\anshaw,  by  William 
Julius  Mickle,  and  l»y  (apt.  B.  B.  Jitirton.  'liie 
be>t  French  translation,  with  notes, is  Bes  l^u^iad-  -.  •  u 
Bes  I*ortng.ais,  &c.,by  J.  l'».  B.  jMillie  (Baris,  1^2:^  two 
vols.)  The  works  of  ('amoens,  besides  the  Busiad, 
consist  of  Bonnets,  s<»ngs,  odes,  elegies,  eelognes,  r*  - 
d(nt</illas,  epigrams,  satires,  letters,  and  three  dranja.s 
(Amphitryon,  after  Blautus,  Ivim:  Seleuens,  and  the 
Bove  of  Bhilodemus).  (See  the  ailicle  BoUTlGl  lse 
LANGUACiE  AND  BllEILVTL  Ht.)  John  Adamst»n's  Me- 
moiis  of  the  Bife  and  Writings  of  B.  de  Cnmo<  ns 
(Bomlon,  18*2<).  two  vols.),  of  which  the  second  volume 
contains  a  criticism  on  his  works,  are  valualtle.  ,Ste 
alsi>  Madame  de  Staels  article  respecting  him  in  the 
Biogra]>hie  Univei-sello  (sixth  vol.) 

CAMOMIBB,  or  Chamomilk  {Anthrjtn'.'t  }}nhf'i:<\ 
a  well-known  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Compositie,  and  the  sub-order  Corymbifene.  It  i.-* 
perennial,  and  h.as  .slender,  trailing,  liairy,  an<l 
branched  stems.  The  leaves  are  doubly  j>innate,  xvith 
linear  pointed  pinna*.  The  flower  is  white,  "vvith  a 
yellow  centre.  lioth  leaves  and  flowers  (»f  this  ]>lai.t 
have  a  strojig  though  nf»t  un])leasant  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter  nauseous  t.'iste;  l)ut  the  flowers  are  njore 
bitter  and  aromatic  than  the  leaves.  The  principal 
use  for  which  camomile  llowers  are  aj^plied  is  to  ex- 
cite vomiting  and  j>roniote  the  r<peration  of  emetics. 
They  have  likewise  Iteen  sub.>tituted  for  Benivian 
l>ark  in  tlie  case  of  intermittent  foNei-s  or  agues,  ]«ar- 
ticTilarly  on  the  continent  of  Euro] >e,  but  not  with 
much  .success.  Jioth  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  em- 
ployed in  fomentations  and  poultices,  'iliey  are 
also  administered  in  sul>.stance  as  a  i>owder  or  electu- 
ary, in  infusion  a.s  tea.  in  decoction  or  extract,  or  in 
the  form  (»f  an  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation. 
Caujoinile  flctwers  are  sometimes  used  by  ltrewei*s  ;uj 
a  sul'stitute  for  hops.  ]>i.stilled  with  water,  an  es- 
sential oil  in  ."^mall  <piantities  is  obtained  of  a  green- 
ish colovu'  and  strong  pungent  taste.  So  fragrant  i.s 
the  camomile  j*lant  that  tiie  places  where  it  L'ro\\s 
wild,  on  open  gra\elly  commons,  may  easily  be  «lis- 
ct)vered  liy  the  somewh.it  strawberry-like  perfume 
w  hich  is  emitted  by  treading  on  them.  This  «]nality 
has  sometimes  induced  the  cidtivation  of  camomile 
for  a  green  walk  in  gardens.  The  jilant  is  very  abun- 
<larit  in  Cornwall  and  some  other  p.arts  of  ]ui'_dantl, 
and  at  ^ritcham  and  in  Berbyshire  it  is  cidtivati  d 
for  the  Iionil<»n  market. — \\'ild  camomile  (Matrouiffa 
rlininoin'ilho  is  now  out  of  nse  in  I'lngland;  but  its 
medicin;d  pii>])t  ities  lesemble  those  of  common  canio- 
niile.  and  it  is  .still  used  in  .some  }»artsof  Europe. 

CAMoIMCA,  or  A'ai.le  Cajiomca,  a  valley  in 
North  Italy,  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  BInp- 
tian  Alps,  watered  by  the  Oglio,  and  stretching 
about  .'(•  miles  from  n.n.i:.  to  s.K.\y.  as  far  as  liake 
]>e(».  It  is  a  principal  thoroughfare  V>etween  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol. 

CAM(.)JvKA,  a  well -organized  association  in  Na- 
ples, the  memliers  of  which  ((.'.imorristi)  carry  on  ex- 
tortii)n  as  a  re;^-\il.ir  business,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
niarkets,  fairs,  and  all  j>ublic  ;.:.atherings  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  emi>loyment,  'Ihe  ass<ici.atit'n  is  re- 
criuted  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  extends  ita 
ramihcatittns  over  the  whole  of  N.iples.  It  has  cen- 
tral stations  In  all  the  larirc  ]»rovineial  towiis,  and 
twelve  in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  it  hivs  a  repilar 
staif  of  reciTjiting  ofhcers.    B  uder  the  former  reirimo 
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it  did  not  aim  at  concealment;  Imt  under  the  preMnt 
more  powerful  government  efforts  are  being  made  ti> 
suppren  it.  These  efforts  have  not  yet  been  crowned 
with  complete  sncoesB ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
power  of  the  association  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  members  no  longer  dare  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness openly.  The  army,  which  was  formerly  infested 
with  them,  and  is  said  still  to  contain  a  considerable 
number,  ia  gradually  being  freed  from  them,  and  in 
every  way  they  are  being  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  law. 

CAMP  means  generally  the  place  and  aggregate 
body  of  tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the  field.  In 
modem  times  a  difference  is  often  made  between 
camp  and  }tiv*mar,  the  former  signifying  the  quarters 
of  an  army  sheltered  in  tents ;  the  latter  the  situa- 
tion of  one  which  dispenses  with  them,  and  remains 
either  entirely  in  the  open  air,  or,  when  time  allows 
it,  in  huts  built  of  branches,  &&  (See  Bivouac.) 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  tents  are  now  not  much 
used ;  and  the  term  camp  accordingly  ia  often  em- 
ployed where  bivouac  might  be  used. 

Camps,  of  course,  are  oi  very  ancient  origin,  since 
almost  all  nations  in  their  infancy  lived  as  nomads, 
dwelling  in  tents,  as  is  the  case  with  many  tribes  in 
Asia  and  Africa  at  the  present  day,  for  example  the 
ArabSb  Among  the  Greeks,  the  LacedaBmonians 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  devoted  attention  to 
the  art  of  forming  military  camps.  The  form  which 
they  adopted  was  the  circular,  that  being  the  form 
which  was  best  calculated  to  enable  the  general,  who 
had  his  tent  in  the  centre,  to  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  camp,  and  to  despatch  assistance  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  any  part  of  the  camp  that  might  be 
attacked.  The  Romans  probably  first  carried  the 
art  of  encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  on 
account  of  their  many  wars  in  distant  and  thinly 
settled  regions,  where  their  large  armies  found  no 
cities  to  quarter  in.  Cassar  and  several  other  Ro- 
man authors  give  us  much  information  on  their  way 
of  constructing  a  camp,  and  in  Polybins  we  have  a 
detailed  description  of  the  consular  camp  as  it  was 
made  in  his  tixne.  As  this  form  of  camp,  with  some 
modifications  to  suit  different  circumstances,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usual  one  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Roman  domination,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  a  suitable  position  for  the  camp  should 
be  selected,  and  accordingly  the  task  of  fixing  the  site 
of  the  camp  was  sometimes  assumed  by  the  general 
himself ;  but  as  a  rule  this  was  Uie  duty  of  one  of  the 
military  tribunes.  When  this  was  settled,  a  spot 
was  chosen  from  which  a  view  of  the  whole  camp 
could  be  obtained,  and  this  spot  was  marked  by  a 
white  pole  as  the  point  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
camp  was  measured  out,  and  the  place  where  the 
general's  tent  {pratorium)  was  to  be  erected.  The 
form  of  the  camp  was  a  square,  and  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  street  100  feet  in  breadth  called 
the  principia  or  via  principalis^  which  ran  across  the 
camp.  One  of  these  divisions  occupied  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  space,  the  other  the  remaining 
two-thirds ;  and  it  was  in  the  former  of  these  that 
the  prsetorium  was  situated,  with  an  open  area  around 
it  extending  100  feet  on  all  sides.  On  the  right  of 
the  pnetorium  was  the  forum  or  market-place,  and 
on  the  left  the  qiuBUorium,  where  were  the  camp- 
stores  under  the  superintendence  of  the  quaestor. 
Beyond  these  again  on  each  side  there  were  select 
bodies  of  horse  and  foot  taken  from  the  extraordi- 
nortes,  and  behind  this  whole  line  of  the  encampment, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  street  100  feet  broad,  was 
the  place  reserved  for  tne  main  body  of  the  extraor- 
dinMrifiB,  and  for  foreigners  and  occasional  auxiliary 


troops.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  en- 
campment first  described  the  tents  of  the  military 
tribunes  and  ol  the  prtrfecti,  or  officers  of  the  allies, 
were  erected,  the  fonner  before  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium,  the  latter  before  the  select  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot  These  tents  lined  the  piincipia  on  the  side 
of  the  pnetorium.  On  the  other  side  of  the  princi- 
pia the  main  body  of  the  army  was  quartered,  the 
allies  being  stationed  on  the  right  and  left,  the  two 
Roman  legions  which  belong^  to  every  consular 
army  in  the  middle.  The  whole  was  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  {fot$a)  and  a  rampart  {raUum)  at  the 
distance  of  200  feet  from  the  tents.  On  every  side 
of  the  camp  there  was  a  gate.  That  behind  the 
praetorium  was  called  porta  prceioria,  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side  porta  decufnaruu  The  other  two  were 
at  the  ends  of  the  prindpia,  and  were  called  respec- 
tively porta  principalis  daUra  and  sinistra.  The 
camp  was  improved  in  strength  and  convenience  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  time  that  it  was  occupied,  and  in  some 
cases,  from  the  want  of  fortresses,  it  was  made  the 
basis  of  their  military  operations. 

Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  intrenched  camps, 
such  as  that  just  described,  are  of  very  little  service, 
as  they  afford  no  protection  against  projectiles  shot 
from  long  ranges.  What  are  usually  known  as  in- 
trenched camps  at  the  present  day  are  much  more 
elaborate  affairs  and  cover  a  much  greater  area.  They 
may  consist  of  intrenched  areas  permanently  con- 
nected with  and  under  the  protection  of  fortified 
places ;  thus  they  are  sometimes  attached  to  certain 
large  cities  on  the  chief  roads,  partly  in  order  t«) 
defend  them  against  the  first  attock  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  his  possessing  himself  easily  of  the 
important  resources  which  they  afford,  partly  to  give 
to  retreating  armies  rallying-points  able  to  furnish 
support  to  numerous  soldiers.  Camp  which,  though 
intrenched,  are  to  be  occupied  merely  for  the  period 
of  a  campaign,  or  which  serve  as  a  refuge  for  a  few 
days  only  to  a  subordinate  army,  are  termed  '  lines ' 
or  '  temporary  positions.'  An  example  of  the  former 
was  exhibited  by  the  extensive  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
From  the  perfection  of  modem  artillery  strong  de- 
tached forts  form  the  chief  defensive  feature  of  in- 
trenched camps  of  the  present  day.  For  temporary 
encampments  in  the  field  a  position  is  selected  such 
as  is  not  only  well  supplied  with  wood,  forage,  water, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  camp,  but  also  one  that 
may  be  easily  defended ;  and  surprises  are  provided 
against  by  having  strong  guards  posted  on  all  sides 
at  some  distanoe  from  the  camp. 

It  has  recently  become  common  to  form  camps  in 
times  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  disciplining  the  soldiers 
to  a  camp  life,  and  exercising  them  in  the  evolutions 
connected  with  camps.  These  are  called  camps  of 
instruction^  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  camp 
formed  for  the  British  troops  at  Aldershott,  and  in 
the  temporary  camps  pitched  throughout  the  country 
for  the  training  of  our  militia  and  volunteers. 

CAMPAGNA,  a  town,  Naples,  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  IS  miles  E.K.B.  of  Salerno,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  contains  a  superb  cathedral,  three  parish  churches, 
several  convents,  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  mont- 
de-piiti;  and  has  some  trade  and  a  large  fair,  held 
August  1.     Pop.  902S. 

CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA,  a  territory  in  Italy 
which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  old  Latium, 
from  30  to  40  miles  wide  and  100  long.  We  usually 
understand  by  it  the  desert  plain  which  commences 
near  Ronciglione  or  Yiterbo,  and  including  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  extends  to  Terradna.  In  the  middle 
of  Uiis  region  lies,  half  deserted,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.  The  lakes  of  the  Campagna  are  evi- 
dently craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.    Thus  the  Lake 
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r^t'Lrilhis  al)ove  Pra.«cati,  lio3  at  the  bottom  of  an  in- 
verted cone  of  Lard.  l)lack  lava,  nsing  in  wild  and 
naked  ma-s-scs  from  40  to  GO  feet  liifch.     Tlie  craters 
contuiiiinLT  the  Lakes  of  AlI>ano  and  Nemi,  have  a 
very  regular  conical   form.     The  Lake  of  All)ano  is 
akso  renuirkal)le  for  its  a<[uedact,  or  cniisiiariumy  one 
of   the    most    ancient    and   excellent  works   of   the 
Konians,  which  dischar;^^os   the  waters  of  the  lake 
throtigh  the  mouiitriins.     It  answers  its  oripnal  ])ur- 
jKKse  even  at  the  jnescnt  day.     There  arc,  al>;o,  many 
.snljihur  s{»ring'.s  here,  jarticidarly  between  Rome  and 
Tivoii,  where  the  water  i.ssues  almost  boilin;^'  from 
the  c;irth,  and  forms  the  I^ake  <»f  Snlfatara,  \\hich 
Contains  tloatinic  islands,  consistini,'  of  a  calcareous 
(le])osit,  that  ctillects  round  siibstaTices  thnn\n  into 
the  water.     'J'he  vapours  which  rise  from  the  LTound 
all  over  the  ( 'ampai^na,  and  especially  in  the  neiL,di- 
IxiurhoiHl  of  this  lake,  are  the  cause  of  the  mahiria 
w  hich  ren<U'rs  the  whole  district  so  uidiealthy.     'I'he 
H<»il   of   the  ("am{>aLcna   is  in  :^eneral  dry,  but  verv' 
fertile   in    the   lower   parts,   thouirh    its    cultivation 
is  nuioh  noLclected.     From  Montero>i  to  the  hills  of 
All>ano  a  tiee  is  seldom  to  be  seen.     Dispersed  over 
the  ("ampaLTna  sin;^le  luits  are  sojuetimes  seen  lean- 
ing' a'j^ainst  the  ruins  of  oM  towel's  or  temples,  and 
paLcht  (I  up  from  their  frairments.     In  tlu:  miildle  of 
the  summer,  when   nialiicnant  fevers  render  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Campaixna  very  danijeruus,  the  unha]>py 
inhabitants  are  obli<^'ed  to  take  refuu^e  in  the  neiL,d\- 
nouring  towns  or  in  Home,  where  they  seek  shelter 
under  the  porticoes  of  the  churches  and  palaces.  The 
great  number  of  sick   persons  wlio  till  the  IJoman 
hos]'it;ds  during  tlie   months  of  July,  August,  and 
September   are  chiefly  inhabitaTit.s  of  the  coiuitry. 
Besides  tlieir  huts,  innumerable  ruins  of  temples,  cir- 
cuses, and  monuments  are  scattered  over  the  C'am- 
]<agna,  particularly   near  the  A^ia  Appia;  and  lor<g 
rows  of  a*[ueducts,  .'^ome  in  ruins,  seme  in  a  state 
of  preservation,  are  i>v»jrgrt>\\  n  with  ivy  and  other 
j^lants.      In   the   wint'-r  tlo<'ks   of   shee]>   pasture   in 
these  solitudes;  during  the  suruiner  they  are  driven 
up  the  Apennines.     Herds  of  half-wild  cattle  renuiin 
during    the   wh«.le   year   in    the    ('am])agna.     Their 
keej)ers.  however,  soon   Ixeome  a  ])rey  to  the  jKsti- 
lence,  or  f.all  into  a  gradual  derliue.  'i'liey  are  mo.stly 
natives  of  the  mountains,  and  serve  the  ]>ro]»rietors 
of  the  herds  for  tritling  wages.     ]ioust<tten  saw  at 
'j'orre   l\iterno,   very  n«  :ir  Ixome,  a  herd  of  se\eral 
hutidre(l  cows,  the  proprietors  of  which  <li«l  not  con- 
sider it  w«-rth  while  to  milk  them,  though  milk  is  us 
<l'';j,r  in   K(»jne  as  in  oth»  r  large  cities,     'i'he  herds- 
men are  mounted,  and  armed  v.itii  long  lances,  with 
whi*'h  they  manage  the  cattle  vt-rv  skilfully.  Scarce- 
ly a  ninth  ]>a]t  of  the  C.impagna  is  cultivated:   the 
rest  is  us<.d   for  pasturage.      In   the   times   of   the 
ancient   Jionians.   this    dreary   solitude    exliibited   a 
HUiiling  })ieture  of  abundance  and  fertility.    Vet  even 
in   tliose   times  the   climate  w;us   far  from   being  a 
healthy   one.      Stral)o,    Livy,    Cicero,    Horace,   and 
otlen-s  airree  in  describing  the  districts  in  the  neigh- 
I'oiuhood  of  IJome,  Ardea,  and  other  towns  which 
stood  in  what  is  now  the  (.'ampagna  di  lloma.  a,s  ex- 
tremely im wholesome,  espceially  at  certain  treasons 
of  the  y«'ar;  and  it  wiis  only  through  the  greatest 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  cidtivators,  au'l 
the  numerotis  aids  t<t  cultivation  that  stood  at  their 
command,  that  this  traet,  noAv  i<o  desolate,  was  then 
made  s«)  produetive.     There  is  no  doubt,  howt.'vcr, 
that  the  mahiria  is  much  more  injurious  now  tiuni  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  K^imans.     Tlie  most  probalde 
HUp[»osition  is  that  its  increase<i  malignity  was  cau.-ed 
by   the    devastations  of   the    barbarians,   when    the 
Maters  became  stagnant  from  the  want  of  human 
industry.     Several  of  the  popes,   particularly  Pius 
VI.,  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  insalul.'rity  of  tiie 


air  by  the  draining  of  the  I'ontine  Marsle.s.  Tci  ent!y 
the  Italian  government  has  taken  up  the  prol-h  n».  and 
intends  to  begin  with  tlie  Agro  Komano,  the  tract 
adjacent  to  Ivome,  containing  about  500,<M)0  acres  of 
uncultivated  land.  A  nund)er  of  farmers  from  I'ied- 
mont  and  Lonibardy  have  declared  their  willing-ne^s 
to  Settle  there  and  begin  the  work  of  reclamation. 
Much  good  h;us  already  been  done  by  the  planting  of 
the  L'urali/pfus  globulus, 

(."AMI'AIGN  generally  denotes  the  sea'^on  during 
which  armies  keep  the  field.  I'onnerly,  when  war 
was  not  carried  on  with  so  much  impetuosity  as  at 
present,  campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  warmer 
months;  and  towards  winter  the  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters,  when  the  othcers  of  the  oj»posing 
armies  often  met  very  amicably  at  balls  and  (tther 
entertainments;  but  of  late  armies  have  kept  the 
field  through  the  winter  till  a  decisive  victory  has 
becTi  gained.  Thus  the  (iermans  in  the  recent  war 
with  France  i>rosecuted  the  siege  of  Paris  .all  through 
the  winter,  while  at  the  same  time  otlier  armies  w  ere 
operating  in  different  parts  of  France. 

('AMFAX,  .Tkanne  Louise  IIfnkiette  (origin.ally 
(7(iirt),  lK>rn  at  Faris,  October  0,  17.'»ll,  became  reader 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.;  gained  the  favour  of 
the  wife  of  the  <lauphin,  afterwards  the  C,Jueen  !Marie 
Antoinette,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  eon  of 
her  }>rivate  secretary,  M.  Tampan,  and  a])]»oiuted  h'-r 
the  lirst  la<ly  of  the  bed-chamber.  ISIadame  Cam]»an 
ga\'e  her  ]>ationess  many  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment, and  wished  to  follow  her  into  the  temple  aft<.'r 
the  l«*th  of  Augiist,  171'-,  which,  however,  I*ethion 
<lid  not  allow.  After  the  fall  of  liobespicn-e,  Ma- 
dame Campan  established  a  boarding-school  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  at  St.  (Urmain,  which 
soon  acquired  a  wide  rcjiutation.  On  this  acctiunt 
XapoleoTi  aj>]M.iiited  her  the  principal  of  an  institti- 
tion  founded  l-y  him  for  the  daughters  of  the  oflicers 
of  the  Legdon  of  Honour,  at  ICeoiu-n,  which  she  (jr- 
ganized  and  su]»erintended  for  seven  years.  Aft«T 
the  restoration  j^ouis  XVIII.  abolished  this  institu- 
tion, and  Madame  ( 'ami)an  lost  her  situation.  Her 
<»nlyson  died  in  lJ^21,in  conscfpience  of  ill-treatment 
inflicted  because  he  wrus  a  relati<ui  of  Marshal  Xey. 
Madame  ('am]«an  died  at  Mantes  in  1S*J-.  Of  her 
Memoirs  res|.ecting  the  Private  Life  of  the  (,>ueen 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  Tvecollcctions  of  the  Times 
of  I^ouis  XI \'.  XV.  and  X\*I.,in  four  vols,  (trans- 
lated into  luiglish  1^23),  the  fifth  editi(»n  aj^peared 
at  Paris  1S'21.  They  contain  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  Idstorv  (»f  tlie  I'rench  revolution.  Her 
Journal  Anecdotique  (Paris,  I8l.'4),  and  her  (Nuie- 
s]»ondance  inedite  avec  la  Ivcine  Hortense  (Paris, 
1.^;').')),  are  rich  in  ]>iijuant  auectlotes  of  Xapoleon, 
Alexander  I.,  and  others. 

CAMPAX'A,  La,  a  town  in  Spain,  Andalusia, 
]irovince  of,  and  o2  miles  N.E.  by  e.  SeWlle,  left 
l»ank  I\la^h-e-Vieja,  an  atliuent  of  the  Ouadahjuivir. 
It  has  two  squares,  a  j^arish  church,  two  endowed 
schools,  a  town-hall,  insecure  and  unhealthy  prison. 
]>ul>lic  storehouse,  cemetery,  and  several  fountains. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  weaving,  brick-mak- 
in_r,  expressing  oil,  cultivating  grain,  and  rearing 
cattle.     Po]).  r».".S(». 

(-'AMPAX^AKIO,  a  town  in  S})ain,  Estremadura» 
province  of,  and  <'>2  miles  E,  by  s,  Badajos,  8 
miles  N.N.w.  Oastuera,  with  narrow,  ill-built,  and 
niglected  streets  ;  a  parish  church,  chaj»el  of  ea.se, 
two  endowed  schools,  a  town -house,  prison,  d'c. 
Manufactures  —  linen  fabrics,  esparto  ropes,  wnne, 
and  oil.    Trade— grain,  wo(d,  and  es}»arto.  Po]).  ftl'jG. 

CA.MPAXELi.A.  Tommaso,  1)oni  .'th  September, 
15G8,  at  Stilo,  in  Calabria,  in  Italy,  famous  for  his 
talents  and  misfortunes.  He  disj)layed  great  quick- 
ness of  i)art8  when  (pute  young,  and  at  the  age  of 
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fiftecD  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicana. 
He  stodied  theology  and  other  bruxchee  of  know- 
ledge ^th  aandoil^,  but  was  principally  attracted 
bj  philoeophy.  The  ophiions  of  Aristotle,  then 
genmily  taught  In  the  echools,  appeared  to  him  nn- 
satiafactory ;  and  in  1591  he  publidied  at  Naples  a 
work  entitled  Philosophia  Sensibus  demonstrata,  in- 
tended  to  show  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines. Tills  book  procured  him  some  admirers,  and 
more  enemies.  He  then  went  to  Bome,  and  after- 
wards to  Florence^  where  he  was  well  received  by 
the  Grand-dnke  Ferdinand.  In  1598  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  revisited  shortly  after  Calabria,  where, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  arrested  on  a  chai^  of 
conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government,  to  which 
Nai^es  was  then  subject.  A  sdieme  was  imputed  to 
him  of  having  engaged  the  Turks  to  assist  him  in 
making  himself  master  of  Calabria.  On  tibis  im- 
probable and  i^parently  unfounded  accusation  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  after  being  repeatedly  tortured, 
oondemned  to  perpetual  confinement.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  wrote  many  learned  works,  afterwards  pub- 
lished. At  length,  in  1626,  Fopa  Urban  VIII. 
procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and  in  1629  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  pension.  Dread- 
ing some  further  persecution  from  the  Spaniards,  he 
withdrew  in  1634  to  France,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received  by  Louis  XIIL  and  Bichelieu,  and 
mudi  esteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  that  country. 
He  died  at  the  monastery  of  his  order  in  Paris  in 
1639.  Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  Atheismus  Triumphatus  (1631);  Monar- 
chia  MessiJB  (Aix,  1633) ;  a  Defence  of  Koman  Cath- 
olicism and  the  Papal  Supremacy;  Disconi  della 
Libert^  (Aix,  1633);  Prodromus  Philosophise  In- 
stauranda  (Frankf.  1617);  De  Sensu  Kerum  et 
Magia  (Frankf.  1620);  De  Monarchia  Hispanica 
Diacursus  (Amsterdam,  1640).  A  Life  of  Cam- 
I>anella,  by  Baldacchini,  was  published  at  Naples  in 
two  vols.  (1840<43). 

CAMPANIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Italy,  in  the  late  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  partly 
oo  account  of  its  natural  curiosities,  including  Ve- 
sovins,  the  Phlegreean  fields,  the  Lake  of  Avemus, 
and  partly  for  its  remarkable  fertility,  was  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  the  distinguished  Romans,  who  built  there 
magnificent  country  houses.  Cunue,  Puteoli,  Naples, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Baiae,  Stabis,  Salemum,  and 
Capua,  the  principal  cities  of  Campania,  are  names 
rich  in  cliwwicftl  associations.  The  Appian  and  Latin 
Ways  led  into  the  interior  of  this  charming  pro- 
vince. Even  now  Campania,  or  the  province  of 
Caaerta,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  part  of 
Italy,  and  no  traveller  can  wish  for  a  more  aelight- 
ful  country  than  the  fields  of  Campania,  filled  in 
the  month  of  April  with  barley  4  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  lofty  poplars,  which  are  connected  by 
luxuriant  vines,  forming  a  canopy  over  the  fields. 
'There,*  says  Goethe,  4t  is  worth  while  to  till  the 
groundL' 

CAMPANILE,  a  detached  tower  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells. 
Several  of  them  have  deviated  considerably  from  the 
perpendicular,  in  consequence  of  their  great  height 
and  narrowness  of  base.  The  campanile  of  PiBa, 
called  Torre  Pendente,  or  Hanging  Tower,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  The  arcUtects  of  it  were 
Bonano  of  Pisa,  and  Willhelm  of  Innsbruck,  and  it 
was  begun  In  1174.  The  tower  consists  of  eight 
stories,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  columns,  and 
it  inclines  nearly  13  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 
Another  celebrated  campanile  is  that  which  was 
b^;un  at  Florence  in  1334,  after  the  designs  of 
Giotto,  and  finished  by  Taddeo  GaddL  Its  height 
approaches  300  feet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  fifty- 


four  bass-reliefs,  and  sixteen  statues,  representing 
biblical,  pagan,  and  allegorical  subjects.  Giotto  in- 
tended to  surmount  this  tower  with  a  spire  of  nearly 
100  feet  in  height,  but  his  intention  was  never  carried 
out.  The  Torre  degli  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Garis- 
enda  at  Bologna  are  also  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
Campanile.    See  Bologna. 

CAMPANULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Campanulacese,  diBtinguished  by 
the  bell-shape  of  the  corolla;  hence  the  name  derived 
from  the  Italian  campana,  a  belL  Almost  all  the 
species  have  long  white  roots  of  an  excellent  quality; 
that  of  rampion  {Campanvkt  rapuncvlua)  ib  used  as 
food  in  France  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  species  are 
showy  g^ffden  flowers.  The  common  Scottish  blue- 
bell (Campanula  rotundifolia)  is  a  well-known  wild 
flower.  The  pyramidal  bell-flower  (Campanula  pi/ra- 
midalit)y  named  from  its  pyramidal  stem,  on  which, 
for  at  least  two  months,  appears  a  succession  of  blue- 
bells, is  a  splendid  species,  a  native  of  Istria  and 
Savoy,  and  first  cultivated  in  Britain  by  Gerarde. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  a  fashionable  flower  in  the 
halls  of  £e  nobility,  and  was  usually  trained  in  a 
spreading  fan-shape,  so  as  to  cover  the  fireplace  in 
summer;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  still  esteemed  in 
Holland.  The  Canterbury-bell  (Campanula  medium) 
is  a  well-known  garden-flower,  with  double  and  single 
varieties;  blue,  red,  purple,  and  white  coloured.  The 
clustered  campanula  (Campanula  glomerata)  ia  a  rock 
or  pot  plant,  and  requires  a  dry  poor  soil  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  vivid  tints  of  the  corolla.  It  is  of  very 
easy  culture. 

CAMPANXJLACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  herba- 
ceous and  shrubby  plants,  generally  abounding  in  a 
a  bitter,  white  juice.  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
and  entire,  rarely  opposite.  Their  flowers  form 
spikes,  thyrsi,  or  heads.  Tkey  have  a  monosepalous 
calyx,  with  four,  five,  or  eight  persistent  divisions, 
and  a  regular  or  irregular  monopetalous  bell-shaped 
corolla,  having  its  limb  divided  into  as  many  lobes 
as  there  are  divisions  in  the  calyx,  llie  stamens  are 
five  in  number,  the  anthers  free,  or  brought  together 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  The  ovary  is  inferior  or  semi- 
inferior,  with  two  or  more  cells,  each  containing 
numerous  seeds.  The  style  is  simple,  terminated  by 
a  lobed  stigma,  sometimes  surrounded  by  hairs.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
with  two  or  more  cells  opening  either  by  means  of 
holes  which  are  formed  near  the  upper  part,  or  by 
incomplete  valves.  The  seeds  are  very  small  and 
very  numerous.  Lindley  enumerates  28  genera  and 
500  species  belonging  to  this  order.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  diznates  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  Earl  and  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  was  bom  in  1598.  He  was  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  the  Covenanters.  Charles  I.  created  him  a 
marquis  in  1641,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he 
had  shown  to  his  favourite  object  of  effecting  a  con- 
formity between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  by  his  persuasion  that  Charles  II. 
visited  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1651. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  after  lying  there  five  months,  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  be- 
headed in  1661. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle,  was 
the  son  of  the  above,  and  served  the  king  with  great 
braveiy  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  was  excluded 
from  uie  general  pardon  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  for 
his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  He  was 
afterwards  made  a  privr-councillor  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  When  the  Duke  of  York  was 
in  Holland,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Farl  of  Ar- 
gyle's  refusal  to  take  contradictory  oaths,  to  try  him 
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again  fur  treason,  and  he  was  once  more  condemned 
Ut  hiillur  death  hy  a  most  ini<juitous  act.  He.  how- 
ever, csca))cd  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  returned 
>nth  8o\  eral  other  disatfectcd  persons,  and  landed  in 
the  Highlands,  with  a  view  of  aiding  tlie  Ihike  of 
IMonmniith.  The  plan,  however,  faik-d;  and  he  was 
taken  hy  some  country  peoj.le,  who  er.nvtyed  him  to 
3'Minl>urLrli,  where  he  was  beheaded  in  l'*"^'!. 

CAMrBKLL,  GEon.;F.,  a  disiiTigui.slied  Scottish 
divine,  wa.s  l.om  at  Aberdeen  in  17oy.  He  \\as  edu- 
cated at  Marisclial  College,  and  afterwards  articled 
to  a  writer  of  the  si'::net  at  I'Minl'urgh.  In  1741  he 
reliiKjui^hed  the  law  and  studied  divinity.  In  17')li 
he  w;us  apj>ointed  prin<ipal  "f  Marisclial  College.  In 
]7t"i-I  he  [•ul'H>h.d  his  celebrated  J  >issertation  on 
Miracle.s,  in  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Miracles  of  Mr. 
Hume.  I'lii.s  I)issertation  wxs  tran.>lated  into  the 
Frencli  and  I'uteh  lauiruages.  In  1771  Campbell 
V  as  chosen  jtrofts-^or  of  lUvinitv,  and  in  177<)  gave  to 
tlie  worl«l  hi.s  rhilosuphy  of  lihetoric,  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  a.s  an  accurate  grammarian,  a 
Hound  critic,  and  a  tasteful  Hcholar.  He  also  ]iub- 
lished  occasiimal  sermon.s.  The  last  work  which  ho 
lived  to  i»ublish  was  his  Translation  of  the  (i<>sj)els, 
with  IVeliniinarv  1  W.^sertations  and  Notes  (two  vols. 
4U>).     Ife  die.l  in  Kl"'. 

CAMl'BELL,  doirx,  the  second  Duke  of  Ar-yle, 
and  Ihike  <»f  <ireenwieh,  was  the  son  <tf  Archiliald, 
hrst  dtike  of  ^Vrgyle,  and  was  born  in  107><.  Jn  17o() 
he  served  imiler  the  1  )nke  <»f  MarlboroUL,di,  and  was 
bri/adier-'^tTK-ral  at  the  batth.'  of  Kamilies,  He  also 
di.-t  iiigi:i>hed  hiinsrlf  as  a  statf>man,  and  was  a  ju'o- 
m^ter  of  tiie  union,  for  which  he  incurrevl  ci»n>^ideraV)lc 
odium  in  his  own  country.  He  comnianded  at  the 
battles  of  ( ►udeiiarde  and  Mal[)la<[iiet  with  gieat 
honour,  and  iLssi.sted  at  the  sicire.s  of  l^isle  and  (ilu.nt. 
For  these  services  he  was  made  a  Kniglit  of  the  ( Jar- 
ter  in  171".  and  the  year  following  was  sent  ambas- 
8ador  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  was  also  ap- 
j)ointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Knglish  forces 
there.  In  1712  he  had  the  military  connnaml  in 
Scothuul,  of  which  j>ost  he  was  s«.on  after  dejaived 
for  opposing  the  court  measnits;  but  on  the  aeccssion 
of  (b  «irge  i.  he  wa^  restored,  and  n-crived  additional 
l»onuurs.  In  171,5  he  eiiLra-T'd  tii<'  Karl  «>f  Mars 
army  at  Ihuiblane,  and  forced  tlie  I'reteiider  to  (piit 
the  kiiiL'dom.  In  17 IS  he  was  created  an  Kni^h>h 
]>eer  witli  the  title  of  l)uke  of  (Jreenwich.  He  tilled 
8uecessi\i.ly  .several  hiudi  othces,  of  whirl i  he  was  dc- 
jirived  for  his  opjx.^ition  to  Sir  Kobert  W'alpoli-,  but 
on  the  removal  of  that  minister  he  w:is  rej)la<'rd.  He 
died  in  174:i,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abl»ey, 
where  is  a  noble  monument  to  his  nKinory. 

CA.MriUlLL,  doHN,  a  misc.  lliUK  ous  writer,  was 
born  at  IMinburiih,  Mar.  8,  17<'>,  and  removed,  when 
vouuu',  to  luigland.  His  earliest  j»roductions  are  not 
certainly  known;  but  in  17-''  he  ]»ubli^hed  the  Mili- 
tary Hi>tory  of  Prince  Kugene  ami  the  l)ul.e  of 
Marlboroiiirh  Uw'o  vols,  folio),  which  gained  him  so 
much  reputation,  that  he  was  enga'^td,  soon  after,  to 
nssi.-t  in  writing  the  ancient  ]>art  of  tho  I'niversal 
History,  in  si\tv  vols.  ,^vo.  In  17-12  he  jniblj^hed 
the  lir-it  two  volumes  of  tin-  l^ives  of  the  Admirals 
ami  other  i'ritish  S<  :imen,  th»'  two  last  volumes  of 
which  aj'peared  in  17  bb  Jn  17ir>  commenceil  the 
jtublication  of  the  J'iograpliia  I'rit  iiini'M,  one  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  in  which  Cam]>bell  was 
en.:ag''d.  The  articles  written  by  iiim,  extendinj: 
throm/h  four  volumes  of  the  work,  are,  both  in  ]M.int 
of  htvle  and  matter,  mu«h  .'^up"  rior  to  those  vi  his 
CoatljuU'rs.  They  are  liable,  hovv»v<r,  to  one  i;en<'- 
ral  ct-nsure  .arising  from  the  almost  unvarying  stiain 
of  p.anegyric  in  which  the  writer  indulu'cs,  and  which 
Laa  re]»eatedlv  subjected  him  in  critical  animadver- 
Bioa.     lu  17jO  he  pul)li.shed  the   i'rcseut  State  of 


Europe,  containhig  much  hist^irical  and  political  in- 
formation. He  was  th<-n  eniplos«'«l  on  the  inodr'rn 
part  of  the  Universal  History.  His  last  and  favour- 
ite work  was  a  Political  Survey  of  (ireat  I^.ritain 
(1774,  two  voW.  4to).  CampKll  died  DecemU'r  2S, 
i  I  (  •>. 

CAMPIIELL,  John,  Lokp,  Loril-ehan.vlh.r  '►f 
1-^ngland,  was  tin-  son  of  i  >r.  (leorge  Cam]>btll,  min- 
ister of  Cnijai-l-'ib',  and  born  at  S]»ringti'M,  ntar 
that  town,  on  Stpt.  l.'>,  177'.».  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  <  'uj»ar,  and  at  the  early  ai'o 
of  twelve  entered  the  I'niversity  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Nov,  1701,  the  same  vear  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  the 
])urpose,  like  him,  of  studying  for  the  <hurch.  After 
remaining,  liowever,  for  some  yeai"s  at  colhg.-,  h»- 
resolved  to  abandon  the  chrical  for  a  more  ».«.)ng<.nial 
jirofession,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  L'-n- 
don.  In  17'.*S  he  accordingly  quitted  his  native 
country  for  the  metropolis,  and  arriving  there  suc- 
ceedttl  in  obtainin-j-,  by  the  i^oinl  oifices  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Serjeant)  Sj'ankit.',  who  wa,s  then  its  editor, 
the  ai»]Miintment  of  rep<u'ter  an<l  th<^atrical  critic  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  Sh«»rtlv  afterwards  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  law,  and  in  Nov.  Inoo 
entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in 
IMM",  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  travell.  d  the  O.vford 
circuit,  and  obtained  con<ideral»le  practice,  l»'>^idrs 
making  there  the  frien»l-hi]»of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd. 
In  IS'Jo  he  succeeded  in  l»ein</  electe<l  .ls  member  for 
StatTord,  and  in  1>:;2  was  appointed  solicitor-general. 
In  l^o4,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  "William  Home,  hf 
became  .attc-ruey-i,'. neral,  and  the  same  year,  on  th-* 
transfer  of  JelfrvV  to  the  bench.  w:ts  elected  nxw  of 
the  members  for  the  citv  of  Edinbui-jh.  a  |»ost  whjrh 
he  continued  to  hold  till  1>41.  In  tliat  ye.ir  he  v\  ;us 
created  l^ord-chaucellor  of  Ireland,  ami  rai>e<l  to  the 
]>cerage  by  the  title  of  Iwirou  ( 'ampbell  of  St.  An- 
drevvs.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  assumed  hi<  otli- 
cial  duties  in  Ir*'lantl  v\lun  he  ipiitteil  oliice  vvith  the 
Melbourne  ministry;  aiid  having  now  morehisure  on 
his  hands,  set  himself  to  the  coni])osition  of  his  Lives 
of  the  Chancello|-s,  th''  tiist  series  of  which  was  j-ub- 
lished  early  in  IM'l,  and  s]*eedily  became  jM.pnlar. 
On  the  acccssiftu  of  Lord  dolui  lius-ell  to  ]>ower  in 
th.tt  year  he  accejit<'d  the  ehancellor>hiji  of  the  tluchy 
of  ]^anc;v;ter,  but  still  continued  itssiduou^'lr  his  bi<  - 
rary  lal tours,  coni|-letiii_r.  in  seven  volunio,  hi>^  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  .and  adding  two  other  suji))Ieni'  n- 
tal  Volumes,  entitled  Lives  of  the  Chiet-justic  s  of 
l!n_;l.ind.  In  Is.'tO,  on  the  retirement  of  l^ord  ]>en- 
man,  he  was  appoint-d  chief-justice  of  the  C^Mieen'.s 
]»ench,  and  in  that  capacity  proved  a  most  etli*  i-  nt 
jud^'e.  In  l>r.t».  on  Lord  I'almerston's  re-acce>sioii 
to  the  pr«niier>hip.  Lord  Cainjilvell  reach-  <1  the  lii_;h- 
est  leu^al  di^'iiity  in  the  I'.i'iti^h  emjdre,  by  being  rais.  d 
to  the  woolsack  as  loid-chancellor.  -\ft<'r  attaining 
the  age  of  fourscore  and  upwanls,  with  all  his  f.acid- 
ties,  bodily  and  mciit.il.  in  full  viirour,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  chair,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  I'.'d 
dune.  1  ^"II. 

CAMl'LELL.  TlTOMvs,  one  of  the  mo.t  distin- 
guished of  modern  j^oet-*,  was  born  at  Clas-ow  in 
1777.  anil  educated  at  its  university,  wlu-re  he  di-"- 
tiTii^ui^hcd  hini'«e]f  by  the  excellcTice  of  his  f>«»etic;d 
translations  fn-m  the  (Iret  k.  After  leavinir  the  uni- 
vcr>itv  he  re-'ided  for  a  .-hort  time  in  ]'^<linbur'di ; 
and  all  at  once  attained  the  /.(  Jiith  of  his  fame  by 
I'ubli-hinj-.  m  171''.',  his  I'lea-^ures  of  H«>pe.  It  j-ro- 
duceil  an  extraordinary  sensation,  .and  soon  became 
a  familiar  book  at  almost  every  hearth  throu^jhoiit 
the  kin:^'doni  whei-e  the  beauties  of  true  pot  try  were 
understood  and  ap}ireciate»l.  For  this  honour  it  w.-w 
indebted  not  more  to  the  u^raccs  of  its  stvle  than  the 
Tioble  ptirity  of  its  thouirhts.  -tVfter  the  publication 
of  thiij  j'ocm  he  went  over  to  Germany,  where  ho 
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■ta^ad  Greek  at  Gk>ttingen  imcler  Heyne,  and  waa 
af  terwarda  an  eye-witnenof  the  battleof  Hohenlinden 
(1800).  In  1803  an  edition  oMhe  Fleamizea  of  Hope 
appeared  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  fineat  lyrica 
in  the  English  language,  indading  Hohenlinden,  Ye 
ACarinen  of  England,  The  Exile  of  EMn,  and  Lochiel's 
Warning.  In  1S03  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1806 
ebtained  a  pension  of  £200,  thnragh  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  whose  politics  he  waa  an  admirer.  After 
thia  he  appeara  for  a  time  to  have  given  his  attention 
less  to  poetry  than  prose,  and  both  pubUahed  anony- 
mooaly  a  compilation  entitled  Annals  of  Great  Britain, 
in  three  vols.,  of  which  little  has  been  heard,  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles,  chiefly  biGcraphies  of 
poets  and  orators,  to  Brewster^s  Edinbnr;^  Encyclo- 
pedia. In  1809  he  again  made  his  appearance  as  a 
poet,  and  published  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which 
some  eminent  critics  have  oonaideTed  superior  to  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  though  the  public  appear  to  have 
judiTsd  differentty.  The  same  volume  was  enriched 
with  Lord  UUin's  Daughter,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic  For  the  next  nine  years  he  acted  as  if  the 
fsnae  of  Byron,  and  other  gifted  oompetitors,  had 
driven  him  from  the  field;  but  in  1819  he  reap- 
peared, and  by  his  Specimens  of  English  Poets,  ac- 
companied with  critical  essays,  proved  himaftlf  the 
pimessor  of  great  acumen  and  an  admirable  prose 
style.  In  1820  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  in  1824  he  published  his  poem 
l*heodorie,  whidi,  though  not  devoid  of  fine  passages, 
scarcely  sustained  lus  reputation.  Eor  some  years 
after  he  took  an  active  interest  in  measures  for  the 
enuukcipataon  of  Greece  and  Poland,  and  for  the 
erection  of  the  London  University,  of  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  originator.  The  last  public 
hcmour  bestowed  upon  him  was  in  1827,  when  he  was 
elected  rector  of  his  native  university.  In  1830,  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  his  vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
began  visibly  to  decline ;  and  though  he  afterwards 
published  Letters  from  the  South,  describing  a  visit 
which  be  had  paid  to  Algiers,  a  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  a  Life  of  Petrarch,  and  either  wrote  or  edited  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  signally 
failed  to  equal  his  far  more  youthful  efforts.  He 
died  at  Bonlogne-sur-Mer  in  1844,  and  was  interred 
at  Poet's  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  dose  to  the 
tomb  of  Addison. 

CAMPBELTOWN,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  in  Axgyleshire,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Kintyre, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea  of  about  2 
mil«s  in  length  by  less  than  one  in  breadth,  which  ap- 
pears quite  land-locked  by  reason  of  a  conical  insular 
rock  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  intercepting 
the  view  of  the  sea.  The  passage  into  the  bay  is  by 
the  V.  side  of  this  rocky  mass,  which  is  called  Island- 
Davar,  and  is  attached  to  the  mainland  on  the  s.  side 
by  a  spit  of  shingle.  The  town  of  Campbeltown  is 
mostly  of  modem  erection,  and  lies  like  a  semicircle 
round  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men's seats  or  cottages  scattered  at  either  end  along 
the  declivities.  In  1700  it  was  erected  into  a  royi3 
burgh,  through  the  interest  of  the  Argyle  family. 
The  name  of  Campbeltown  waa  conferred  in  compli- 
ment to  the  famUv  of  Argyle.  Anciently  the  town 
WIS  called  Dalruadhain  (pronounced  Dalaruan).  There 
are  many  distilleries  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  and 
the  traded  Campbeltown  consists  chiefly  in  the  export 
of  whisky  and  farm  produce.  The  whisky,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  is  sold  principally  by  means  of  agents 
in  Glasgow,  llie  herring- fishery  is  extensively  car- 
ried on,  and  there  is  a  shipbuilding  yard  from  which 
iron  vessels  averaging  from  600  to  1600  tons  are 
launched.     Pop.  in  1871,  6628 ;  in  1881,  7558. 

CAMPE,  .loACHiM  HiOKRiCH,  a  Germau  author 
and  publisher,  bom  at  Deensen,  in  1746,  studied  for 


the  church,  and  in  1773  waa  appomted  a  chaplun  in 
the  Prussian  army.  He  was  induced  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  1777  became 
director  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Dessau.  In 
the  same  year  he  established  a  similar  institution  at 
Hambuiig,  of  which  he  remained  director  till  1787, 
when  he  was  chosen  by  the  government  of  Brunswick 
to  superintend  and  reform  tiie  schools  of  that  duchy. 
He  became  likewise  the  head  of  a  publishing  house 
at  Brunswick,  which  is  still  renowned  over  Germany 
for  its  publication  of  school-books.  Campe's  own 
works,  which  were  issued  from  it,  contributed  greatly 
to  found  and  extend  its  reputs^on.  These  consist 
principally  of  travels  and  books  for  youth,  the  most 
successful  being  Bobinson  the  Younger,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America.  The  former  attaineid  an  immense 
popularity,  being  translated  into  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe;  a  success  which  appears  some- 
what extraordinary,  considering  that,  in  most  of  its 
incidents,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  slavish  adaptation 
of  De  Foe's  great  work.    Campe  died  in  1818. 

CAMPEACHY,  or  Campsohk,  a  seaport  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  and  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
90  miles  w.b.w.  Merida;  Ion.  89"  55'  w. ;  kt  19°  50' 
N. ;  population,  15,196.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  otherwise  fortified,  and  seen  from  the  sea  has  a 
very  fine  appearance.  The  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone.  There  are  six  churches  and  several  convents, 
a  college,  a  museum  with  a  fine  conchological  collec- 
tion and  a  collection  of  native  antiquities,  a  hospital, 
and  a  handsome  theatre.  Campeachy  is  an  impor- 
tant mart  for  logwood  or  Campeachy  wood  {Hcema- 
toxyUm  campechianum),  of  which  great  quantities  are 
exported.  Another  important  export  is  wax.  Cigars 
are  manufactured  here,  and  ships  of  considerable  size 
are  built.  It  suffers  from  a  want  of  good  water. 
The  harbour  can  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  Bay 
of  Campectchy,  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lies  on  the 
S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  N.  of 
the  province  of  Tabasco. 

CAMPEGKtI,  or  Cahpeqgio,  Lorenzo,  Cardinal, 
bom  in  1474,  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Padua  in  1511,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation.  When  holding  this  office  he  mar- 
ried, and  became  the  father  of  several  children ;  but 
having  lost  his  wife,  took  orders,  and  in  a  short  period 
rose  to  be  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic.  Pope  Julius 
n.  made  him  Bishop  of  Feltri,  and  Leo  X.,  after 
giving  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  employed  him  on  several 
important  missions,  the  execution  of  which  gave  him 
some  prominence  in  connection  with  the  Reformation. 
One  of  his  missions  was  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  Luther ;  and  another  to  England,  to  at- 
tempt to  levy  a  tithe  for  defraying  the  expense  of  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  He  failed  signally  in  both ;  but 
during  the  latter,  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with 
Henry  VIII.  as  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
1518.  Under  Clement  VII.  he  was  sent  as  legate 
to  the  diet  of  NUmberg,  where  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  unite  the  princes  in  opposition  to  Luther ;  and  to 
the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  had  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  the  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Con- 
fession which  bears  its  name.  He  again  visited  Eng- 
land, with  extensive  powers  to  decide  in  the  question 
of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen 
Catherine;  but  his  temporizing  measures  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  all  parties,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
shorn  of  his  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  canon 
law,  great  experience  in  business,  and  a  full  share  of 
Italian  dexterity.  Notwithstanding  his  repeated 
failures,  he  managed  to  remain  high  in  favour  at  the 
papal  court;  and  at  his  death,  in  1 539,  waa  archbishop 
of  his  native  town,  Bologna. 
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CAM  PEN,  or  Kampev,  a  town  ami  i>ort  in  IIol- 
Land,  in  the  iirovince  of  Uvcrij.ssel,  45  miles  e.n.e.  of 
Anistt-rdani,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ijssel  near  its 
mouth,  whore  it  is  crossed  l)y  a  drawl irid^^e.  It  is 
walhnl,  but  not  fortilied;  has  several  Lrate.s,  towers, 
and  remains  of  its  former  defences,  and  is  intersected 
by  sundry  canals.  The  centre  of  tlie  town  is  densely, 
and  the  outskirts  sparsely  built,  and  i^tretchiiiif  a^  it 
does  alon^  the  river,  it  is  in  shape  luu^;  and  n;irrow. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  an  elcLTant  townhouse, 
bnilt  in  an  antique  style,  and  a  custom-house.  An- 
ci<^iitlv  it  wjis  one  of  the  most  Hourishiuir  of  the 
]l:ln^^(-•  towns  ;  its  commerce  after  a  j)eriod  of  decline 
h;is  autin  to  som<*  extent  reviv«.'d.  its  manufactures 
also  Mulerctl,  but  it  still  jnoduces  hosiery,  steani- 
eiiuims,  cit;ars.  &C.  It  lias  also  shi[tliuildin^''  yards. 
'I  Ik-  town  w;is  foimded  in  1'2^^\,  and  formerly  wjvs  a 
flee  iuip'rial  city  as  well  as  out?  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
In  l."»76  it  was  taken  by  the  i  )utch,  aud  in  l<i72  was 
forced  tt»  stirrendor  to  the  French,  who  destroyed  the 
trt."  de  pent,  or  biid^a -head.  ( 'ampen  is  said  to  have 
l>e.  n  the  birth]>lace  of  Tliomas  a  Kempis.  Po]»u- 
lation  (ISso),  17,441. 

C'AMPEX,  or  K.\mi»i:n,  Jacob  i»e.  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Anal'apti>.ts,  who,  when  driven  out  of 
Uj»i)er  Germany,  attempted  to  diliuse  tlieir  do;,qu;us 
over  the  Low  Countries.  In  1531  liecold.  surnauicd 
John  of  Leyden,  a])i>ointed  him  Jiishop  of  Amster- 
dam. He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  but  met 
with  such  rouLfh  treatment  that  he  would  fain  have 
compounded  for  his  life.  This,  h<>wever,  was  not 
allowed  him,  and  he  was  dr.'ii;;^fed  from  his  hidin;^^- 
place  and  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

CA]SIPEN,  Jan  van,  .so  calh;d  from  the  town  uf 
Campen,  in  Overij.ssel,  where  he  w;is  born  alujut  1  i'JO, 
after  ac([uainting  himself  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
studied  Hebrew  under  the  celebrated  Keuchlin,  and 
having  lectured  for  some  time  in  the  University  of 
Louvain,  obtained  its  Hebrew  chair,  wliich  he  filled 
with  (Hstinction  from  1511«  to  1  .'>:'.  1.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  inere:ise  his  knowledi^e  of  the  language, 
and  held  conferences  with  th  •  Jewish  ralibis  at  Venice 
and  in  ditferent  ]»art.s  of  Germany  and  Poland,  He 
also  repaired  to  Pome,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
Hebrew  schohvrs  there,  and  l»y  the  pope,  who  gave 
him  several  benefices.  As  he  was  returning  to  Lou- 
\ain  he  was  seized  witli  the  jtlai^nie  at  Eril>urg  in 
Prei-^gau,  and  died  in  l.'i.'JS.  L'am]>en  was  a  strenu- 
j.»us  oj>poneiit  of  the  Hel)rew  points.  One  of  his 
Works,  entitletl  Psalniorum  omnium  juxta  Hebraicam 
Veritatem  para])hrastica  Intvrj»ietatio,  ha-s  beenofte-n 
rcjtrinted,  and  has  also  bi-en  translated  into  Dutch, 
German,  Erench,  and  English. 

GAMPEK,  Pi:ti:u,  one  of  the  n;ost  learned  aiid 
acute  j>hysicians  and  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  J^eyden  17'J-,  and  died  at  the 
Hagtie  April  7,  l"^!^'.  He  distinguished  liimself  in 
anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprud- 
ence, and  also  as  a  writer  on  the  beautiful.  Eiom 
174'J  to  1755  he  was  ]>rofcssor  of  ])hilosoiihy,  medi- 
cine, and  surgery  at  Eraneker,  and  from  the  latter 
year  to  17*»l  jtrofessor  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and 
8urgery  at  Amsterdam.  His  I)is.sertati(»n  on  the 
Natural  \'ari<'tie-4,  itc,  is  the  Hrst  work  in  which  was 
thrown  much  light  on  the  varieties  of  tlie  human 
species,  which  the  author  distinguishes  by  the  shape 
of  the  skull.  His  Treatise' on  the  Natural  DilFerence 
of  IVatures  in  Persons  of  various  ( 'ountries  ami  A'_res, 
and  on  Beauty  as  exhibited  in  Ancient  Paintinirs  and 
Engravings,  followed  by  a  meth<td  of  delineating 
various  sorts  of  heads  with  accuracy,  is  inten<led  to 
j)r«»ve  that  the  rules  laid  down  l»y  the  most  celebrated 
limners  and  ]»aintcrs  are  very  defective.  His  general 
doctrine  is,  that  the  difference  in  form  and  cast  of 
cx>untenane'e  proceeds  from  the  facial  angle.     In  his 


essay  on  the  organs  of  speech  in  apes,  he  proves  that 
nature  has  rendered  the  pronunciation  of  artieuiato 
sounds  im[)ussible,  even  to  those  which  appr. Meli 
nearest  to  man,  by  lateral  pouches  connected  u  ith  tiie* 
windj>ijte. 

GA.MPEPvDOAVN,  or  Gamtfuih  ly,  .•^.-^mdv  hills  or 
downs,  Holland,  ]<rovince  North  Holland,  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  small  village  of  Gamp,  oif 
which  the  British,  under  Admiral  Human,  gained  a 
hard-won  victory  over  the  Dutch,  imder  De  Winter, 
October  11,  17'j'7. 

GAMPHOll  is  a  white  resinous  production.  <.f 
peculiar  and  ]>owerful  smell,  ne>t  unlike  that  of  nne- 
mary,  and  is  extracted  from  two  or  three  kinds  <.i' 
trees  of  the  laurel  tribe,  that  grow  in  the  islands  (.f  the* 
East  Indies  an»i  China.  Of  tiiese  tiie  ja-incij'al  i>  tlnj 
Iaiilvus  cain)>/toi'a  uf  Linna-us,  It  is  uf  coUsiiler.iMe 
height,  niuch  branched,  an<l  ha-s  si'Car-sli.ajted  lea\<'s, 
with  n(!rves,  of  a  jtale  yellowish-Lrreen  colour  on  tlf 
uj){»er  side,  and  bluish-gieen  beiieatli.  The  tloueis 
are  small,  wliite,  and  stand  v>n  .stalks  wlilch  is-uo  fn-ni 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  an«l  branches.  ('anip!i«»r 
is  found  in  every  part  of  the  trees;  in  the  inter.->i;ee  ; 
of  the  jierpendicular  tibres,  and  in  the  vi  ins  .f  the 
wood,  in  the  crevices  aud  knots,  in  the  pith,  and  i;i 
the  roots,  wliich  aliord  by  far  the  greatest  .abuml.mce. 
The  methotl  of  extracting  it  consi.-^ts  in  distilling  with 
water  in  large  ir<»n  pots,  which  serve  as  tlie  b»»dy  <-f 
tlie  still,  with  earthen  heads  fitted  to  tlieui,  stutb  d 
with  straw,  and  j.trovided  with  receivt^i-s.  JMost  cf 
the  cam]»hor  condenses  in  the  solid  form  among  the 
straw,  and  [>ai-t  coujes  over  with  the  wat'-^r.  Its  sub- 
limation is  performed  in  low,  liat-l-ottomed  ;;1  i-s 
vessels,  placed  in  sand,  and  the  campjior  becuujes 
concrete,  iji  a  pure  state,  against  the  uj'per  jiart. 
whence  it  is  afterwards  separated  with  a  kniie,  aftei* 
breaking  the  glass. 

Numerous  (»ther  vecrotables  ai'c  found  to  yield  cam- 
j>lu»r  by  distillation.  Among  them  are  thyme,  rose- 
mary, sage,  elecam[>ane,  anenu>ne,  aiid  p>ulsatilla.  A 
smell  uf  camphor  is  disengaged  when  the  vohitile  «.'il 
of  fennel  is  treated  with  acids;  and  a  small  (piantity 
of  cainfdiur  may  be  obtained  fn-m  oil  of  turjientiUe 
by  simple  rlistillation,  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Camphor  has  a  l»itteri.->h,  aromatic  taste,  is  unctuous 
to  the  toucli,  and  ]n*ssesses  a  degree  of  touj-lin'-ss 
which  i»revents  it  from  beinLj  ]»ulveri/e  1  with  facility, 
unless  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  be  atlded,  when  it  is 
ea.sily  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  lloats  <»n  water,  antl 
is  exceedinuly  vulatih.',  being  gradually  dissipated  in 
vap(»ur  if  kept  in  open  vessels.  At  *_I^^  Fahrenh<  it 
it  enters  into  fusiuu,  and  b».ils  at  4o(»'  I-'ahrenh*  it. 
It  is  \i:ry  sli'_,ditly  .soluble  in  wat-  r.  aud  when  thrown 
npon  it  executes  a  series  uf  rapiil  motions,  wlii<  h, 
however,  cease  if  a  diop  of  oil  be  ndded.  It  is  dis- 
sulve«l  freely  by  alculiol,  from  which  it  is  imnudiatclv 
precipitated,  in  milky  chaids.  «.u  the  addition  ,.f 
water.  It  is  likewise  st»hible  in  the  fixed  and  vel.a- 
tile  oils,  and  in  strong  acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
decon^poses  cam])hor,  converting  it  irdo  u  .substance 
like  artilicial  tannin.  \\'ith  nitric  acid  it  yields  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  camjthoric  acid.  This  acid  com- 
bines with  alkalies  and  forms  salts,  called  camjtho- 
rates.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  turns  tlie 
plane  of  polarized  liu'ht  to  the  right.  There  are  two 
other  camphors,  one  of  which  has  an  ecpial  but  uj'iw)- 
site  rotatory  eti'ect;  the  other  is  inactive. 

As  an  interned  medicine,  camj'hor  has  been  fre- 
quently emplo\e<l  in  doses  of  fi<tm  tive  to  twenty 
grains,  with  much  advanta.:e,  to  jjntcure  sleep  in 
mania,  ami  to  counteract  ^anurene.  In  Uirje  d^^^es 
it  acts  as  a  poison.  l)issulved  in  acetic  acid,  with 
Some  essential  «»ils,  it  forms  tlie  aromatic  vinei^ar.  It 
promotes  the  solution  of  coj»al;  .and,  froui  the  ciicum- 
stance  that  its  ellluvia  are  very  noxious  to  iuscts,  it 
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b  mn<h  used  to  defend  objects  of  natural  history 
from  thmr  ravages. 

In  a  crude  state  camphor  is  formed  into  irregular 
faimps,  of  A  yellowish'grajr  ooloor,  somewhat  resem- 
bling nitre  or  baj-salt^  Camphor  was  formerly  in 
rqmte  as  a  medicine,  bat  is  now  less  highly  rated. 

CAMPHUYSEN,  Dnx  Ratajeiz,  one  of  the  most 
eeleteated  landscape-painters,  bom  at  Grorkum  in 
15S6;  died  mi  Docknm  in  Friesland,  July  9,  1627. 
He  studied  imder  Grovertz,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
Denoe.  No  painter  has  succeeded  better  in  represent- 
iag  sQBsat  and  winter.  He  is  remarkably  true  to 
Bstore,  and  his  hoar-frost,  ice,  and  trees  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  are  given  with  the  most  vivid  reality. 
Ko  Dutch  painter  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have 
tfaorooghly  understood  the  mode  of  treating  land- 
•capes^  and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  earliest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  finish^  modeL  He 
also  ezoelled  in  painting  modem  architecture.  Hii 
works  axe  in  high  repute,  but  extremely  rare.  In- 
■tead  of  confining  his  attention  to  Ids  art,  he  unfor- 
tuiately  tho«ight  himself  fit  to  be  a  theologian,  and 
engaged  in  discussions  in  which  he  is  only  remarkable 
for  tibe  serious  blunders  into  which  he  fell,  and  the 
troabka  in  which  he  involved  himself.  After  study- 
ing at  Leyden  under  Arminius,  he  became,  first  a 
Mamonite,  and  then  a  Socinian.  Hit  theological 
voricB  wore  collected  and  published  in  one  voL  4to. 

CAMPIAN,  Edmund,  bom  at  London  in  1540, 
was  educated  at  Christchurch  Hospital,  and  became 
•0  good  a  scholar,  that  he  was  selected  to  deliver 
La^  addresses  both  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  on  their 
■mfssian  to  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  selected 
to  the  same  office  at  Oxford  on  the  visit  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  university,  and  maintained  a  thesis  in  her  pre- 
Kttoe  with  distinguished  success.  He  took  orders  in 
the  English  Church,  but  shortly  after  retired  to  Ire- 
Isad  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Hit  connection 
vith  tike  leading  Catholics  of  that  kingdom  brought 
him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  government,  and  he 
vithdrew  to  the  (Continent,  where  he  was  employed 
for  looie  time  as  a  professor  in  the  English  college  at 
I>Duay.  He  afterwards  went  to  Home,  and,  having 
tamed  Jesuit,  was  employed  by  his  order  in  teaching 
sad  praarhing  at  Prague  and  Vienna.  In  1580  he 
letnniad  to  England  with  Parsons,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Jesuits,  by  means  of  whom  the  pope  vainly 
boped  to  reconquer  it;  and  shortly  after  he  seems  to 
have  published  an  anonymous  work,  entitled  Rahsaces 
Romanns^  in  which  he  challenged  the  Protestant 
deigy  to  a  discussion  of  ten  leading  points  in  the 
Bomuh  controversy.  He  was  ultimately  arrested, 
SRsigned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  condemned,  and 
titteSted  with  three  of  hia  accomplices  at  Tyburn  in 
1581.  According  to  Camden  and  Hume,  he  made  a 
eonfeasioa  of  his  guilt,  but  this  it  denied  by  his  bio- 
nKfher,  Bombino,  who  caUs  him  the  thrice-blessed 
Edmund  Campian,  prince  of  the  first  English 
martyrs. 
CAMPION.  See  Ltchkis  and  Sileni. 
CAMPLI,  a  town  in  Naples,  Kingdom  of  Italy,  m 
the  province  of  Teramo,  and  5  miles  N.  of  the  town 
of  Teramo.  It  has  a  cathedral,  three  churches,  an 
abbey,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  mont-de- 
pia^    Pop.  7236. 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  town,  Naples,  chief  town  in 
the  province  of  Molise,  on  a  hill-Blope»  52  miles  H.X. 
Ksnles.  It  is  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  criminal 
sod  dvil  courts ;  has  a  collegiate  church,  four  pariah 
dmrchea,  several  convents,  two  colleges,  an  hospital, 
sod  an  almshonse.  The  cutlery  manufactured  here 
ii  said  to  be  the  best  in  Naples.  The  town  is  favour- 
ably placed  for  business,  on  the  road  from  the  capital 
to  the  Adriatic,  Two  fairs  are  held  annually.  Pop. 
(1881).  I4,8ia 


CAMPO-FORMIO,  or  Campo  Fobmido,  a  town 
in  Italy,  province  of  Udine,  66  miles  N.S.  of  Venice, 
famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France,  which  was  signed  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1797.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
preliminaries  settled  at  Leoben  on  the  18th  of  April 
it  was  agreed  in  this  treaty  that  Austria  should  cede 
the  Belgian  provinces  to  France,  and  Milan  and 
Mantua  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  was  formed 
under  the  protection  of  France,  and  also  that  France 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Austria  received  in  return  the  Venetian  territories  of 
Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  besides  Venice  itself. 
In  certain  secret  articles  appended  to  the  treaty,  it 
was  further  agreed  that  Austria  should  surrender  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with 
Mayence,  while  Napoleon,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
pledged  himself  in  return  to  secure  to  Austria  Salz- 
Duig  and  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria  Other 
Crerman  territories  were  promised  to  some  of  the 
Italian  princes  who  had  suffered  by  the  formation  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  Duke  of  Modena  re- 
ceiving Breisgau  in  compensation  for  his  Italian 
duchy. 

CAMPO-MAIOR,  a  fortified  town,  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  15 
miles  K.w.  of  Badajoz.  It  possesses  some  strength, 
but  is  otherwise  a  poor  place,  with  narrow,  (Urty 
streets.    Pop.  5277. 

CAMPOMANES  (Don  Pedbo  Rodkiouez),Count 
OF,  a  celebrated  Spanish  politician  and  author,  who 
died  Feb.  3, 1802.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Templars ;  another  on  the 
Conmierdal  Antiquity  of  Carthage ;  A  Treatise  on 
the  Sources  of  Popular  Industries;  and  a  Treatise 
on  the  Education  of  Artisans,  besides  a  sequel  to 
the  latter  work,  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  arts  in  Spain. 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  (called  also,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Camputy  merely)  was  a  lai^  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  ancient  Rome,  consisting  of  the  level 
ground  between  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  and  Pin- 
cian  hills,  and  the  river  Tiber.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  god  Mars, 
from  which  circumstance  it  received  its  name.  It 
was  originally  set  apart  for  military  exercises  and 
contests,  ss  slso  for  the  meetings  of  the  comitia  by 
tribes  and  by  centuries.  In  the  later  period  of  the 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  it  was  a  suburban 
pleasure-ground  for  the  Romans,  and  was  laid  out 
with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  &c.  After  Rome 
was  invaded  by  the  Northern  Bavarians,  who  de- 
stroyed the  aqueducts,  and  thus  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  water  from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  those  pajrts  were 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  among  other 
places  the  Campus  Martius  was  occupied.  One  of 
the  districts  of  modem  Rome  still  bears  the  name 
of  Campo  Marzo,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 

CAMPVERE,  now  Veere,  Vere,  or  Ter-Vere,  a 
maritime  town  in  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Zeeland, 
and  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  xniles  n.n.e.  of  Mid- 
delbuig,  on  the  Veerschegat,  a  sea-arm  which  sepa- 
rates Walcheren  from  the  island  of  North  Beveland. 
It  ii  fortified,  entered  by  four  gates,  has  a  harbour, 
an  elegant  town-house,  a  roomy  market-place,  and 
some  calico  and  other  weaving.  It  once  had  some 
shipping  trade,  building-yards,  rope-works,  &c.,  but 
all  these  have  left,  and  the  town  has  fallen  off  to  a 
third  of  what  it  was  at  one  time.  Historically  Camp- 
vere  is  remarkable  from  having  been  for  a  long  period 
the  town  in  which  the  Scotch  merchants  had  their 
staple  in  Holland,  that  is,  the  town  in  which  all 
goods  sent  from  Scotland  to  the  Netherlands  were 
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do]M>sitO(l  until  they  were  soLl.  Brui:,''os  was  the  town 
in  wliitrh  the  .Scotch  ori^'inally  had  tlicir  stapl'.',  hut 
it  waM  traUHferred  to  CaHi[)Vt;re  in  11 11  on  tlic  mar- 
riai^'e  of  Wolfiuird  van  Borssole,  Lonl  of  Vere,  to  the 
sister  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  liviii:;  at 
Campvcre  formed  in  «ome  respects  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  enjoyed  various  privile.,'es.  They  had 
their  own  church,  and  were  governed  by  the  law  of 
Scotland.  A  conservator  of  their  privilet,^e3  was  a\>- 
pointe<h  who  held  a  mercantile  court  at  Campvere,  in 
wliicli  he  was  a.<sisted  by  four  merchants  as  as.-^essors. 
Tiie  Court  of  Session  had  a  cumulative  jun.sdicti(»n 
with  the  conservator's  court  over  Scotchmen  residini; 
at  the  town.  The  lai>t  treaty  beariiiij  reference  to 
the  priv Urges  of  the  Scotch  in  the  Netherlands 
was  mad(.'  in  1741.  The  othce  of  conservator  is 
n(»w  in  al»eyance,  but  before  it  fell  into  al>eyance 
it  wa-s  h<'ld  :is  a  sinecure  for  many  years.  Pop.  of 
Campvere,  OS-). 

<.'AM\VO()J),  a  red  dye-wood  obtained  in  Brazil 
and  also  in  Africa.  It  once  w;\s  common  in  the 
nciudibourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was  also  found 
in  Ton<iain  .and  other  parts  of  Asia.  This  wood  is  of 
a  very  line  colour,  and  is  princij»ally  used  in  turnery 
for  making  knife  handles  and  otlicr  similar  articles. 
The  dye  obtained  from  it  is  brilliant,  but  not 
Itt-rm.anent. 

CANAAN.     See  Palestine. 

CANADA.  T)«>MTNiuN  OF,  an  extensive  territory, 
Ihitish  North  America,  comprising  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  (^>uebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
I'.ritish  ColumbiiL,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  ^lani- 
tol.ii,  along  with  those  vast  regions  in  the  north-west 
outside  (»f  the  province  of  Manitob.a,  and  wliich  are 
known  as  the  North-west  Territories.  The  Dominion 
also  includes  I^abrador,  &C.,  and  thus  embraces  tlie 
whole  of  liritish  North  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland.  The  area  of  Manitolia  Wiis  recently 
inci  east-d  from  14,000  square  miles  to  the  figure  shown 
below  ;  and  in  the  north-west  the  four  territories  <»f 
^Vssinibuia  (area  'jr),()Un  square  miles l,  Siiskatchewan 
(11  },<iOo  square  miles  I,  Alberto  (10<<,OUO  square  miles), 
and  Athabasca  (l'J2,0U<)  square  miles),  lia\(?  been  con- 
stituted, in  addition  to  the  district  of  Keewatin  pre- 
viously formed.  The  following  table  shows  the  area 
and  poptdation  of  the  i>ro\  imes  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  on  the  Md  of  xVpril,  1S71  and  IS^l. 

I'r^ni  •<•■'.  Arcii.  ruji   ii>  I'-'Tl.    I'op.  in  1)->1. 

OiitnritMUi'p'T  CaiKKlii). .  107, TsO  ..    l.r.'JO,^'.!    ..   I,".t2.:/_'_'s 

(^U'-l (LouL-r  Ciiuu(l;i) . .  Vj.'>, :',:>'»  ..   l,li'l,:.lt;   ..   l,;t.:.l:»,oi'7 

Nrw  linmswick *J7,;;2-'  . .      -Js  j.'.m  . .      :;•_'!, 2;;:; 

N»'\.i  sr,,t,.i Ln,7.;i  ..     ■j,s:,s<jo  ..     4iu,.'.:-j 

MaiiiTol.i l.'/O.OOn    ..  1-.M4.')    ..         ♦;.'), '.•'4 

];riii-li ' '"luiiihia oO.;», !•'.''.»  ..       ;;.i,.'')^<'«  ..       4;»,4'.',» 

I'nn. V  lltlw.ii.l  I'lainl  ...  "J,l7:i  ..  ".»4.i»Jl  ..  lii^,s;a 
N'>i  til  ur>t  IV-i  1  it>»iies,Ac.'2,.'Mi'i.'.'>.".    ..         Ol»,.'.'n)    ..         i(),Mt"> 

Doiuiiiiou  of  CaiKula    . . .  .y,-'i.'.,3IJ   ..   o,osr.,ul3   ..  4,;jJl,SlU 

r.efore  the  formation  of  the  Domiin"«»n  of  ( 'anada 
the  name  of  Canada  was  confined  to  what  are  now 
tlie  two  j>rovinces  of  Chitario  and  <.^>uel)ec,  or  Uppei 
and  Lower  Canada.  A  description  of  these  will  be 
givrji  liere,  while  the  other  i>rovinces  of  the  i>ominiou 
will  be  found  described  under  the  .separate  headings 

b'pl»er  Canada  is  characterized  by  a  general  even 
ness  of  surface — there  being  few  irreat  ele\ations. 
with  excejttion  of  a  table  rid.:e  of  consideral>le 
hei'^ht,  which  stretches  s.K.  and  x.w„  forming  .a 
water-shed  between  Lakes  Superior  an<i  Huron,  to 
which  it  runs  parallel  at  a  di.^tance  of  about  70  mile>, 
and  the  s.  }>ortion  of  Hudson's  Bay,  called  St.  James's 
]  »ay.  A  similar  water-shetl  traverses  Lower  Canada 
also,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ojijwsite  courses  of  its 
rivers — a  series  of  which  Hows  a.s.E.  towards  the  St. 
Lawrence,  wliile  another  i>ours  into  St.  James's  Bav 
— both  emanating  from   a  common  centre.     Upper 


I  Canada,  though  mucli  more  fertile  than  Lower 
( 'anada.  is  inferi(»r  to  it  as  regards  romantie  and  j'ie. 
turesque  scenery.  The  iihysical  features  of  the  latter, 
generally,  are  varied  and  grand,  c<,)nsisting  of  boui»d- 
les.s  forests,,  magnificent  rivei^  and  lakes,  extensive 
prairies,  bold,  rocky  height^s,  and  foaming  catara*  ts. 
diversihed  by  cultivated  fiehls,  ])retty  villagt  s  .and 
.settlements,  some  of  them  stretching  up  along  moun- 
tains;  fertile  islands,  with  neat  white  cottages,  rich 
])astures,  and  well-fed  tlocks. 

Mountains^  Hirerg^  and  /,<ihs. — The  mountains  of 
Canada  are  confined  entirely  to  Lower  or  ICa-t 
Canada,  the  elevations  in  the  w.  province  iK-t  attain- 
ing that  dignity.  The  jtrincijKal  r.inges  strett  h  from 
i^.w.  to  N.r..,  and  lie  neai'ly  j'arallel  to  each  otli-  r. 
The  princij>al  rivers  in  Lttwer  Cana<la  are  tlu*  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  whii-h  forms  the  boundary 
between  li<»wer  and  UpjHT  Cana<la,  the  Sa_rueiiay, 
and  the  St.  ^L^urice  or  'J'liree  liivers.  The  j»riiici]>al 
rivers  of  Cpper  Canada  are  the  ThaTiies  and  the 
Ouse.  The  lakes  of  Canada  are  extremely  nunierous 
— the  entire  surface  being  thickly  dotted  with  slie-  ts 
of  water,  of  various  dimensions,  interwoven  with  a 
net-work  of  coimecting  streanjs.  The  larger  are  Lak»  .-* 
Su]>enor,  Huron,  Erie,  and  ( )ntario,  none  of'v\hiih, 
howe\er,  belong  exclusivtly  to  Canada,  being  eipiallv 
within  the  territory  of  the  Ignited  States;  tli«ir  N. 
ami  s.  shores  forming  re>j)ectively  the  >*.  and  .s. 
boundaries  of  these  c<.'Untries. 

(if(tii)fn/,  M i/itr(i/("/>/,  ii'<\ — The  N.  ]»arts  of  ( 'anaila, 
so  far  ;us  known,  appear  to  be  of  crystalline  formation ; 
while  akiug  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
N.  shores  of  the  lakes,  the  i>ri]nary  stratifications  pre- 
vail, including  limestone  in  a  great  Nariety  of  stat^  s. 
Tlie  banks  <»f  the  St.  Lawreme  are,  in  .se\eral  })laet  >, 
eonq»osed  of  schist,  in  a  decaying  or  mouldering  c<»n- 
dition  ;  an<l  in  every  ijuarter  granite  is  found,  more 
or  less  inclined,  but  never  jiarallel  to  the  horizon.  In 
thetJaspe  district — the  most  K.  part  of  Canada — nu- 
njcroiis  and  beautiful  specimens  of  ((uartz  have  been 
obtained,  including  a  great  variety  of  carnelian, 
agate,  opal,  and  ja.->]»er;  imlioations  of  coal  have  al-o 
been  traced.  The  limestone  formation  extends  ovit 
oU,u<tO  s(piare  miles;  the  dip  is  moderate,  and  the 
strata  of  limestone  generally  undisturb.jil.  In  the 
extensive  region  of  the  (Ottawa,  the  limestone  is  in- 
variably hi^hlvcrvstalline,  and  sometimes  verv  coarse- 
grained  in  its  structure:  at  other  times  its  texture  is 
so  hue  as  to  form  statuary  marble.  Fossil  organic 
remains  are  numerous.  Eartluiuakes  have  been  fre- 
quent in  Canada,  and  some  of  them  of  considenible 
violence.  Tiie  mo>t  tremendous  on  record  com- 
meneed  ou  the  e\ening  of  Pel),  fi,  P'.'l'j.  and  is  said 
to  have  continueil  at  intervals  for  six  months.  Kaitli- 
quakes  of  a  le.r-s  violent  character,  but  of  force  suf- 
iicient  at  times  to  sj)lit  w.alls,  and  throw  d<jwn  ehim- 
nevs.  are  \erv  freouent  on  the  sh(<re  of  the  estuarv  of 
the  St.  liawronec. 

Iron  of  the  best  quality  hits  been  found  in  gTt!;it 
abundan<e  in  (.'anada;  gold  and  silver  in  sm.dl  <|uan- 
tities ;  and  lea<l,  tin,  and  ct»pper  occur  in  se\eral 
]>laces.  The  last  seems  to  al'ound  most  on  Lake 
Superior.  Marble,  of  many  beautiful  varieties, 
lithographic  stone,  and  g"y])suni  are  also  found.  L-arire 
(juantities  of  jietroleum  are  also  obtaineik  '^I'he  chief 
oil  district  is  the  jieninsula  in  Uj»per  Canada  formed 
by  Lakes  Erie  and  Hurc»u  and  the  Bivc-r  St.  Clair, 
an<l  traversed  by  the  liiver  Thames,  The  central 
j)oint  of  this  district  is  the  town  of  Oil  Springs,  0 
miles  to  the  N.  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Petrol ia. 
Petroleum  wells  have  also  been  sunk  at  Packenham, 
near  Niagara,  also  in  U})per  C.an.ada.  and  at  Cape 
Gaspe,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  liawrence. 
In  Lower  Canada.  In  ISGO  a  remark.ible  phenome- 
non was  observed  at  Bruce  Spring.     When  the  well 
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htA  been  lunk  to  a  depth  of  237  feet,  the  gas  sudden- 
Ir  foioed  out  the  pump  that  waa' being  used,  and 
daring  40  hotus  a  jet  of  oil  ascended  into  the  air  to 
the  height  of  7  or  8  feet.  For  a  considerable  period 
this  spring  yielded  7000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  In  1869 
there  were  about  sixty  petroleum  wells  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  PetroUay  the  average  daily  product  of 
whk^  waa  800  or  900  barrels.  The  capacity  of  the 
tanks  at  Petrolia  was  then  500,000  barrels.  The 
■priugs  are  still  vezy  productive  and  several  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  are  sent  out  weekly.  The  Canadian 
jietrolenmy  especially  the  so-called  Ontario  petroleum, 
U  superior  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  because  it  has 
XQurv  illuminative  power,  and  does  not  explode. 

Climate. — ^Both  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
«<€  winter  are  much  greater  than  in  the  correspond- 
in^  latitudes  of  Europe — ^the  thermometer  ranging 
between   102*  above,  and  86"  below,  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit ;    but,   in   the  districts   adjoining   the 
great  lakes  on  its  B.  border,  the  climj^te  is  much 
mild^,  and  more  equable  than  that  of  places  more 
remote — a  natural  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
great  expanses  of  water.    The  prevailing  winds  in 
tlie  Canadas  are  the  K.E.,  N.w.,  and  B.w. — ^the  last 
b« -ing  the  most  frequent.    The  azure  of  the  Canadian 
•kiea  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  transparency, 
while  fogs  are  almost  imknown.    In  Lower  Canada 
the  winter  conmiences  about  the  latter  end  of  Nov- 
ember,  and  lasts  until   the  end  of   April,  when 
S(^coltural  operations  are  resumed;   during  this 
period  the  frost  ii  generally  intense,  with  N.  vrinds, 
sod   a   dear  atmosphere.     In  Upper  Canada  the 
winter  is  considerably  shorter,  and  the  sledge  or 
deifjhing  season,  which  in  Lower  Canada  generally 
oontinaes  for  five  months  together,  scarcely  lasts  two 
in  the  upper  province.    The  sudden  and  great  fluc- 
tnatSona  of  temperature  to  which  the  climate  of  the 
Canadas  is  subject^  form  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
characteristics,  a  change  of  80**  in  24  hours,  or  less, 
being  frequent;  while  it  is  rare  that  the  weather 
continues  the  same  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
at  a  time.     Notwithstanding  this,  no  climate  in  the 
wofid  Is  more  salubrious,  or  more  conducive  to  long- 
evity— contagious  disorders  or  fatal  epidemics  being 
ahnost  unknown;  while,  from  the  greater  dryness  of 
the  climate,  persons  suffer  far  less  from  coughs  and 
colds  than  they  do  in  England.     From  the  same 
cause,  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  autumn,  has  not  that  beautiful 
verdant  appearance  which  is  so  attractive  in  a  moist 
elimate,  like  that  of  England;  but  this  want  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  magniiioence  and  splendour  of 
the  various  tints  of  the  forest,  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  season.    The  climate,  up  to  50"*  K.  lat.,  is 
singularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  of  the 
oeraJs,  particularly  wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  barley ; 
although  in  the  lower  province  the  field  labours  of 
the  farmer  are  inteirupted  for  five  months  in  the 
year,  but  in  the  upper  for  a  considerably  shorter 
period. 

Vegetable  Productions,  AorievJUure,  &c. — In  Lower 
Canada,  as  in  all  cold  countries,  vegetation  is  neces- 
sarily rapid,  the  foliage  of  the  forest  being  often 
unfolded  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night. In  Upper  Canada,  where  the  suddenness  of 
the  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  not  so  great, 
the  budding  and  blowing  are  rather  more  gntdual 
than  in  the  lower  province.  The  greater  portion  of 
both  provinces  is  covered  by  forests— consisting 
chiefly  of  white  and  red  pine,  the  former  of  whi(£ 
frequently  attains  the  height  of  100  feet  to  the  fint 
branch,  and  occasionally  200  feet.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  this  timber  are  annually  sent  to  England. 
The  other  kinds  of  timber  are  ash,  of  various  species, 
black  and  white  birch,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  sugar- 
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maple,  birds* -eye  or  curled  maple,  butternut-tree, 
black  walnut,  wild  cherry-tree  {Laumu  ceramu),  bass- 
wood  or  lime-tree ;  on  rich  moist  ground,  the  white 
sycamore  and  button-wood  tree;  in  the  marshes, 
slder,  spotted  alder,  willow,  and  varieties  of  thorn; 
and  in  the  swamps,  red  and  white  cedar,  and  tama- 
rack. There  are,  besides,  spruce  fir,  Scotch  fir, 
hurch,  black  oak,  and  several  other  varieties.  Of 
shrubs  there  are  many  kinds,  amongst  which  is  the 
sumach.  Flowers  of  g^at  beauty  and  variety 
abound — ^the  woods  in  summer  being  crowded  wiw 
them;  they  comprise  many  kinds  now  cultivated  in 
English  j^irdens,  such  as  the  scarlet  lobelia^  blue 
lupin,  puiple  gentian,  columbine,  scarlet  and  other 
honeysuckles,  and  a  host  of  others.  Amongst  the 
wild  fruits  are  the  wild  cherry,  wild  grapes,  black  and 
red  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cranberries, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  exported;  plums,  straw- 
berries, nuts,  &C.;  msny  of  these,  however,  are  in- 
ferior to  the  cultivated  fruits  of  the  same  species. 
Nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  England 
thrive  in  the  Can<^as,  particularly  in  the  western 
province,  under  proper  cultivation.  Pumpkins  and 
squashes  grow  in  the  open  fields  to  an  enormous 
size,  often  attaining  the  weight  of  50  or  80  lbs. 

Within  the  last  few  years  agriculture  has  begun  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  introduced  into 
Ihiglaiid  and  Scotland.  The  emigration  into  the 
country  of  scientific  agriculturists,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  societies,  has  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  effecting  this  great  change;  stock  of  a 
different  and  better  description  has  t^n  importetl, 
and  much  land  that  was  previously  considered  by  the 
old  proprietors  worn  out  has  been  improved  and 
brought  back  by  means  of  judicious  treatment  to  its 
old  capabilities.  The  most  usual  period  for  sowing  in 
spring  w  April,  reaping  commencing  about  the  middle 
of  August;  but  the  time  of  both  operations  ib  liable 
to  fluctuations,  being  dependent  on  the  mildness  or 
rigour  of  the  weather.  Though,  in  general,  sowing 
in  Canada  is  later  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  the  harvest  is  earlier  gathered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate  in 
summer.  The  agricultural  productions  of  Canada 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  maize,  buck- wheat, 
potatoes,  turnips,  mangold-wurzel,  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  maple-sugar.  The  quantity  of  maple- 
sugar  produced  is  very  considerable,  though  it  is 
maide  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 

Animals, — ^Bears,  wolves,  beavers,  foxes,  racoons, 
otters,  martens,  minks,  and  musk-rats  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Canada^  but  the  first  three  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  all  the  others  ane  rapidly  diminishing  in 
numbers.  The  lynx  and  wild  cat  were  also  fonnerly 
tenants  of  the  territory,  but  have  now  gone  further 
north.  Deer  were  at  cue  period  plentiful,  but  are 
also  becoming  scarce.  Squirrels  of  different  colours 
and  species  are  extremely  abundant^  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  being  considered  excellent  eating. 
Wild  swans,  wild  turkeys,  woodcocks,  and  snipes 
are  occasionally  met  wi^;  pigeons  are  plentiful  in 
spring  and  autumn;  ducks  of  many  varieties,  and 
wild  geese  also  abound.  Among  ^e  smaller  fea- 
thered tribe  are  many  beautiful  birds — ^jays,  wood- 
peckers, and  blackbirds  of  numerous  and  beautiful 
varieties;  two  species  of  humming-birds,  one  of 
a  golden  green,  ike  other  having  a  crimson  throat. 
Some  of  these,  however,  are  sununer  birds  only, 
migrating  in  autumn.  Besides  these,  there  are 
eagles,  kites,  hawks,  homed  owls,  herons,  bitterns, 
and  crows.  Snakes  are  numerous,  but  the  venomous 
kinds  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  United  States. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  the  rattlesnake,  adder,  and 
the  copper-head.  Wild  bees  are  numerous.  In  the 
lakes  and  rivers  the  principal  fish  are  the  sturgeon, 
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which  is  frei|iionlly  taken  of  from  SO  to  l<ti)  Ihs. 
Vf iL;ht  ;  t!i<'  hiKC  or  s;Lhnon  trout,  which  .'ittuins  a 
W'ti^lit  of  from  ]()  to  60  11 'H.;  the  white- li>h,  the  iiio>t 
delicious  fish  in  the  lakes;  pike,  ]»ickerei,  Ikiss, 
inaskeloiigc  or  masijueiioni^e,  a  tine  lish  .sometimes 
WeJLihinj^  r>0  lbs.;  cat-tish,  suckers,  perch,  eel^, 
s)M-ckled  trout,  aii«l  kike  herrin;:,'^,  a  tlabby  and  in- 
iiiffta'eut  fish. 

ComrnarCy  Trade,  and  Manu  fart n >-,::, — The  follow- 
in;^'  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  exports,  in- 
<.'lu<lin<,'  bullion  and  spi'iie,  and  of  injijorts  for  the 
Mhole  Dtmiinitm,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1^7^-bl, 
the  lineal  year  eudiui^'  June  3u: — 

Kx  ports.  liiiiw)it.s. 

1>^7,'^ £U), ;>_'.•., 7 r,4 £l;>,;;;'-J.o;;  • 

IST'.i lt,.'00,Ti^'» l<N;:i'.<l',-J-,(» 

ISSO 17,.'.S2.L'S0 17,L»'7,'.»D*» 

lb>i i;),ois,i(;o 'Ji,oi;o.ii»o 

The  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  exports  are  sent  to  these 
two  countricM,  w  hile  nearly  nine-tenths  c.f  the  imports 
come  from  the  same  countries,  often  more  than  one- 
half  being  from  Great  Britain  alone.  Wood,  animals 
and  their  produce,  and  ai^ricnltural  products  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  In  the  lumber  or  timber 
trade  a  va^t  amount  of  capital  is  invested,  in  erect- 
ing; saw-mills,  loi^.ponds,  &c.  The  total  exports  of 
cereal  products  to  Great  liritain  amounted  in  IS.Sl 
to  £:{,rH):5,243,  of  which  .t;i,Gj:.,7();*  was  f<;r  wheat, 
i.)r»(l7,7«>0  for  peivse,  £48o,7y'>  for  Indiaii  corn,  and 
i.'2Ul,7b9  for  wheat-meal  and  Hour.  The  value  of 
the  exi)orts  of  wood  and  tin\ber  to  Great  Britain  in 
LS.Sl  was  £;i,S48,()4.5.  Britain  also  receives  larije 
(quantities  of  barrelled  beef  and  ]>t)rk,  cheese,  butter, 
f)ot  and  pearl  a^hes,  furs,  and  lish.  The  principal 
imports  of  British  produce  in  isSl  were  iron,  wroui,dit 
itnd  unwTou'j^ht,  of  the  value  of  A,l,77l>,741;  apparel 
anil  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  £1,()()4,.'»18; 
woollen  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  £l,4'Jl,nb7; 
and  cotton  t,^)ods,  of  the  value  of  £1,190,007.  The 
other  ])rinci|»al  imports  l>y  sea  are  wines,  spirits, 
molasses,  colfee,  tea,  tobacco,  salt,  refined  and  mus- 
covado su;4ars.  On  the  olst  of  December,  iSSl,  the 
Dominion  possessed  in  all  <JsO".»  ve.-sels  of  l,*24(j,4y7 
tons  burden.  Of  these  only  biJ9  of  l»l»,G4-  tons  were 
steamers. 

Ji<iiii''(i)/s,  Canafii,  and.  Postal  Si/sfcin. — The  inlan<l 
trade  of  C'anada  has  been  nmch  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  various  lines  of  railway  now  open 
for  trattic.  Of  these,  in  (.'anada  proper,  the  irreatest 
is  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  which  cross'-s  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  ^lontreal  by  the  stuj>cndous  A'ictt>ria 
Tubular  Bridu'e  (with  its  abutments  nearly  2  miles 
lonuO,  and  thus  c«mnects  (.'anada  with  the  raihvavs 
of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  railway  which 
lias  yet  been  undertalcen  in  the  Dominion  is  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  runnin.,''  from  the  province 
of  Ontario  across  the  whole  continent  to  the  BaciHe 
coast  in  the  pn)vince  of  Ihitish  Columbia.  It  was 
made  one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  entry  of 
British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion,  that  this  rail- 
way should  be  constructed  within  ten  years,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  ])revented  this  ai^reement  from 
being  strictly  carried  out.  The  means  for  its  con- 
struction are  provided  by  grants  of  land  of  *J()  miles 
extent  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  by  money 
granted  by  the  I'arliament  of  the  Dominion.  The 
British  government  also  has  agreed  to  guarantee  a 
loan  of  £-2J>m^,W()  in  aid  of  the  railway.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  length  of  this  railway  will  be  at  least 
li.'iOO  miles.  Of  this  700  mil'>s  are  at  present 
(October,  ISS'2)  in  actual  operation,  comprising  the 
]>ortion  from  Thunder  I'ay  on  T>ake  Superior  to 
A\innip»eg,  an<l  from  Winnipeg  half-way  to  the  Kocky 


^Mountains.       The    olin-ateil    c.^t    is     lfM),i)00,n(iO 
dollars  (  iL'O.Stio.oooK 

The  inland  trade  is  also  f'reatlv  fuithertd  bv  the 
canals,  some  of  which  are  stupeiuhtus  a'-!iie\emr  nf -;. 
The  chief  are  the  Kiileau  and  Welland  <  'anaN.  '11. e 
first  is  l'J7  miles  h>ng,  extending  from  Bake  Ontati  > 
at  Kingston  to  the  Ottawa  at  Ch  iu«lii  re,  and  is 
large  enough  t(Me('ei\e  vessels  of  BJ"  ti'iis  burden. 
The  Welland  ( 'anal,  which  Ikus  been  recently  enlar,.d, 
unites  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario.  It  is  -l.'»  f<  el  \\i-!.' 
at  the  bottom  and  B*  feet  deej>.  The  oth -r  nior-- 
noticeable  canals  are  the  ( 'ornwall  ('anal.  12  liiilr.s 
long,  which  avoids  some  of  the  nio^t  violent  raj  "ids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  l)eauharnois  Canal,  al»i>nt 
the  same  length,  uniting  the  lakes  St.  Fianeis  arid 
St.  l^ouis;  the  Lachine  ('anal,  e.\t«'uding  from  Lake 
St.  liouis  to  Montreal;  the  (.'hambly  Canal,  nnitiiu 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  Bichelieu  Kiver;  and  ;i 
number  of  others  of  lesser  note,  many  of  them  short 
cuts  to  avoi<l  the  rai)ids  of  rivers. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1S7U,  there  were  .'."78  po~t- 
othces  opened  in  the  Dominion.  'J'lie  total  nnmlxr 
of  letters  and  post-cards  sent  throiiuh  the  po.st-otHi  •; 
during  the  year  B'^78  was  ;'.:},♦)">.'.,<>!)(».  A  unifoini 
rate  (tf  postage  has  been  estal)lished  over  the  whole 
of  the  Dominion. 

J*t')j,lf',  Manntiis,  Ci'.^tmns,  d-'-. — (.)ntario  is  settled 
]>rineipally  by  emigrants  and  tlie  descendants  of 
emigrants  from  (ireat  Jhitain  and  Ireland,  with  en. 
siderable  numbers  of  Germans^  and  many  Ameri'-an  ; 
from  the  United  States.  "^Khere  are  .alsr)  a  num'iKr 
of  Indians,  either  pure  or  of  mixed  blood;  the-e  in 
l8Sl  amounted  to  1G,00U,  while  there  were  ll,«.ti>ii  in 
Ct>uebec.  The  most  numerous  of  the  Indian  tribes 
are  the  Iroquois,  the  Chippewas,  the  .Manitoulin 
Island  Indians,  and  the  Nasijuapeus  of  the  Low.r 
St.  Lawrence.  'J'he  Indians  have  lands  set  ajiart  f«»r 
them,  and  are  a-.->isted  by  governuient.  In  (.^Uiebeo 
the  majority  oi  t\u}  inhabitants  {/ndjifan.^)  are  of 
French  origin,  mostly  descendants  of  ^tttler-.  from 
Normandy,  estaldished  in  the  colony  previously  to 
1 7r»i>,  and  to  whom  they  still  bear  in  many  ji.irtiridars 
a  close  resend)lance,  'J'hey  are  civil,  polite,  and  hos- 
pitable, but  illiterate,  litigiou.s,  wanting  in  energy, 
and  o'ljstinately  attached  to  old  habits  and  usa^e.-,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  improvement.  'J'hey  are  all  in 
comfortable  circum.stances,  l>eing  mostly  pro|>rietors 
of  land,  and  living  on  the  i>roduce  (»f  their  own  pro- 
perties. I'heir  houses  are  sometimes  l.tuilt  of  stoiu-, 
but  generally  of  wood,  and  (»nly  one  story  high.  The 
walls  outside  are  whitewashed,  which  imi»arts  to  tlnin, 
particularly  in  summer,  when  almost  e\ery  thing  «  Be 
is  green,  a  lively  and  cleanly  appearance.  Kacli 
contains  a  large  kitchen,  one  good  sitting-room,  and 
as  many  sleeping  jij>artments  a.s  may  be  thought 
necessary.  Some  of  the  houses  have  veran<lah.s.  and 
a  small  orchard  and  garden  are  often  attjichrd.  The 
sitting-room  or  ])arlouran<l  betl-roonis  are  lined  with 
smoothly  [daned  boards,  and  painted  blue,  red,  u'<''!i. 
yellow,  &c.  Till  rectMitly  the  chief  clothiuLi  of  the 
population  w;\a  wholly  of  their  own  manufacture,  but 
the  cheapness  of  Bnglish  goods  has  induced  a  ]>ar{i  il 
use  of  the  latter.  Canadian  cloth  is,  however,  .'-till 
alnio.st  universally  used.  an<l  the  gray  cauotc  nf  th'* 
hali'iUint  is  the  characteristic  costume  of  the  countrw 
The  rn/jiifr  is  a  large  coat  reaching  to  the  kn<  e, 
bound  round  the  waist  by  a  sash  of  the  ga\»vt 
colours.  This,  with  a  straw-hat  in  summer,  a  A";y- 
in't-nii"jr  or  a  fur  cap  in  winter,  and  :i  ]>air  of  mo,-- 
casins,  completes  the  <lre.ss  of  the  French  Canadian, 
'i'he  Women  arc  ch>thed  like  I'^rmch  f<ni.iles  in  a 
similar  condition  of  life.  The  h>d>it>iiis  i>{  the  p(»oiii« 
cl;i.sscs  are  generally  tall  and  tliin,  with  small,  dari:, 
lively  eyes,  a({uilirie  nt)ses,  and  tliin  lips.  Timse 
who  are  much   exi>osed   to   Ihe   air  are   as  dark  as 
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TrnffAiMi.       The  women  when  yatmg  are  handsome 
bmnettoo.     The  enjoyments  of  the  people,  as  in  all 
Romaa  Catholic  coontries,  are  connected  with  their 
rel%ioQs  ceremonies.    On  Sundays,  accordingly,  after 
•ervioe^  the  day  is  devoted  to  festivity.    The  easy 
and  oomfortable  condition  of  the  population  gener- 
ally, eoablea  the  habitanM  to  spend  more  time  in 
pleasure    and  recreati<m  than    perhaps    any  other 
people.      It  ia  owing  to  this  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  oease  from  serious  labour  during  the  winter, 
and  devote  that  season  to  visiting  and  merry-making. 
JUliffum^  Education^  dx, — ^There  is  no  state  church 
in  the  IXwaiuion.    The  prevailing  religion  in  Quebec 
is  tliat   of  the  Romish  Church.     In  Ontario  the 
Methodists  predominate,  then  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Kn^liflh  Church,  and  the  Boman  Catholics.     The 
other  religious  sects  which  are  well  represented  in 
the  I>ominion  are  the  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Gongre- 
g^:&tionalista»  and  besides  these  there  are  also  Menon- 
tstB»  Universalists,  and  a  number  of  smaller  sects. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  two 
archbishops  and  nine  bishops;  the  Church  of  England 
by  eeven  bishops;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  * 
Canada  by  annual  synods  in  connection  with  the 
Cfanrcfa  of  Scotland. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  first  educational 
act  was  psMsed  in  1807,  when  a  grammar-school  was 
established  in  each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which 
the  province  was  divided.  In  1816  the  first  law 
relalang  to  common  or  primary  schools  was  passed,  but 
the  present  system  dates  only  from  1844.  The  town- 
ships are  divided  into  sections,  each  of  a  suitable 
extent  for  one  school;  and  three  trustees  are  elected 
to  manage  school  affahv.  In  towns  the  schools  are 
mana^^ed  by  a  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers;  the 
schooSi  are  supported  by  voluntary  taxation  and  a 
le;^lative  grant.  Beligious  instruction  is  provided 
far,  and  it  is  compulsory  upon  parents  and  guardians 
Co  have  the  children  under  their  charge  educated. 
There  are  a  number  of  separate  schools  for  Boman 
Catholics.  The  high  schools  (formerly  grammar- 
schools)  hold  a  rank  intermediate  between  the  common 
schools  and  the  universities.  There  are  also  private 
M:bools  and  academies,  normal  schools,  various  col- 
leges and  universities,  besides  a  teehnological  college 
and  an  agricultural  college  with  a  model  farm.  In 
1:^7S  the  public  schools  had  492,887  pupils. 

'Vhe  Quebec  schools  are,  for  statistical  purposes, 
divided  into  superior,  secondary,  normal,  special,  and 
{•rimary.  The  first  class  comprises  the  universities 
and  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  in  all 
fifteen,  there  being  three  universities  in  Quebec. 
The  second  class  comprises  classical  colleges,  in- 
dustrial colleges,  and  academies;  in  all  about  230. 
The  nonnal  Khools  are  three.  The  special  schools 
comprise  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  boards  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The 
pnmaxy  schools  include  all  the  elementary  and  model 
nchools.  There  are  separate  schools  for  Protestants. 
Ooefrnment. — By  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  1867 
tbe  constitution  of  the  Dominion  was  required  to  be 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
1  he  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  carried  on  in  her 
name  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  privy-counciL  The  legislative  authority  rests 
with  a  Parliament  consisting  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons,  llie  Senate 
consists  of  seventy-seven  members,  whoare  nominated 
by  the  governor-general.  Each  senator  must  be  a 
b.'m  or  naturalized  subject^  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  at  least  4000  dollars  in  the  province  for 
which  he  is  appointed.  There  are  twenty -four 
lenaton  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  twenty-four 


from  Quebec,  ton  from  Xova  Scotia,  ten  from  New 
Brunswick,  two  from  Manitoba^  three  from  British 
Columbia^  and  four  from  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  people  fur 
five  years,  there  being  one  member  for  every  17,000 
of  the  population.  The  capital  of  the  Dominion  is 
Ottawa.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces  has  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, appointed  by  the  governor-general  in 
council,  and  separate  executive  coundls  and  legis- 
lative assemblies.  The  Dominion  revenue  in  1879- 
80  amounted  to  £10,635,525,  more  than  a  third  of 
which  was  derived  from  customs  and  excise;  the  ex- 
penditure was  £10,175,848;  the  debt  £31.500,000. 

Hutory, — Canada  is  said  to  have  oeen  first 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497;  but  the 
first  settlement  made  by  Europeans  was  in  1541, 
at  St.  Croix's  Harbour,  by  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French 
navigator,  who  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  which 
he  gave  its  present  name.  In  1008  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  by  the  French  upon  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Quebec,  Canada  being  then  called  New 
France.  From  this  period  tiU  1759  the  Frendi  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  country  though  much  harassed 
by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  particularly  the  Mo- 
hawks; but  in  the  year  just  named  an  English  army, 
und^r  General  Wolfe,  captured  Quebec,  and  by  Sept. 
8,  1760,  all  other  places  within  the  government  of 
Canada  were  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  the 
French  power  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  entirely  an- 
nihilated. In  1774,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, a  legislative  council  of  twenty-three  members 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  governor.  Seventeen 
years  after,  Canada  was  divided  into  two  separate 
provinces,  to  be  called  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Iiower  Canada;  and  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
former  met  at  Niagara  on  September  17,  1792.  In 
1820,  dissensions,  (£iefly  of  a  political  and  financial 
character,  began  to  arise  between  the  house  of  assem- 
bly apd  the  executive  government  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  went  on  from  year  to  year  increasing  in  inten- 
sity and  malignity,  deepened  by  the  national  preju- 
dices of  the  I>Vendi  and  English  colonists,  the  former 
considering  themselves  as  having  interests  different 
from  those  of  the  latter,  till  a  crisis  arrived.  The 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  discontent  extended  to  Upper 
Canada,  where  it  began  to  manifest  itself  in  1834, 
the  causes  being  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
Lower  Canada.  At  length  matters  were  brought  to 
an  issue  in  the  latter  country  by  the  arrest,  in  1837, 
of  two  popular  leaders,  who  were  rescued.  Warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  othets;  the  peasantry  in 
the  districts  of  Chambly  and  of  Grand  Bruld  rose  in 
arms,  and  were  defeated  by  the  militazy.  Similar 
scenes  were  enacted  at  the  same  time  in  Upper 
Canada^  where  considerable  exasperation  prevailed 
against  the  government.  The  insurrection  hero, 
however,  was  also  suppressed.  The  result  of  these 
proceedings  was  the  re-tmiting  of  the  provinces, 
which  took  place  in  1840  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  changing  of  their 
respective  designations  from  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada to  Canada  West  and  Canada  East.  Nine  years 
later  Toronto  was  made  the  seat  of  government  al- 
ternately with  Quebec  From  that  period  t^ere  was 
nothing  noteworthy  in  the  histoir  of  Canada,  until 
the  agitation  for  the  union  of  the  British  North  Am- 
erican provinces  began.  This  subject,  after  having 
been  under  consideration  for  some  years,  was  brought 
more  prominentiy  forward  in  October,  1864,  at  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edwud  Island,  when  a  scheme  was  drawn  up 
intended  to  form  the  basis  of  union.  The  seventy-two 
resolutions  in  which  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  con- 
ference was  embodied  were  then  submitted  to  the 
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le.:i-'l;iti\e  x^^eniMii  .s  of  tli«'  <lilT<r<'nt  |iro'v  iiu'c^,  ninl 
ret'civoil  th'.'  s;in<  ti<>n  <if  the  1«  jiL-^latuio  <>f  tlu-  two 
Caii.'ul.is,  n!i<l  of  N<\v  r.nni-.\viclv  uml  N()\a  Sii.tia  at 
(lilfer-nt  <lat<;s  in  !!!*•)">  aiifl  l>ii"'.  Tlio  qiR-stioii  Mas 
then  tak«  n  up  l>y  tlie  I'.ritisli  l\irliaiiioiit,  \>y  whirli, 
on  the  "jstlnif  Marcli.  1.^07,  the  A<t<.f  C:oufe<  It  ration 
already  nientionod  w.-ts  ]ia>-otl,  by  which  the  four 
|)rovince.s  \vhi<4i  ha<l  aeeejitod  the  ])ro[>osals  of  tlio 
conference  of  1SG4  were  nnitnl  into  one  dominion, 
and  ]»ro\i>ion  was  made  for  tlie  entry  into  the  Do- 
minion of  the  otlier  province.^  of  r.riti>h  Xortii  Am- 
erica wlienever  they  should  ehoo^^e  t<»  «lo  so.  On  the 
2'Jd  (»f  ^fay  foUowin.,''  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued,  iweordin'^'^  to  whieh  the  ]»rovisions  of  this  act 
were  to  take  <'tt"ect,  and  tlie  union  of  the  j)rovinc<-s 
to  lie  Completed  on  the  1st  of  duly  in  the  same  year. 
Sinee  then  the  ]>r<»vince.s  of  Manitol)a,  British  Co- 
lumhia,  and  I'ririce  Kdward  Island  have  hem  ineor- 
j)orat<  d  with  the  ])onjinion,  the  first  mentioned  in 
July,  1.S7(>,  in  aceonlance  witli  a  royal  deer.  <•,  datod 
2:M  dune,  1^7n;  ]'.riti.di  Columhia,  in  Jnly,  1.^71; 
and  Prinee  lldward  Island,  in  .June,  IbTo. 

CANADA  I'.Al.SA  M  i.s  the  name  of  the  resinous 
pul'stanco  ohtained  from  tlie  J/z/cv  Ixihninia  (see 
.Si'ltici;).  It  is  fiMind  in  vesicles  unilerneath  the  h.ark, 
hrtween  it  and  the  woo<l.  It  i.s  finer  than  tin']>en- 
tieo.  and  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  at  first  a  nnld, 
afterwards  a  .somewhat  hitter  taste.  Its  constitu- 
ents are: — 

F.--^.titi;\l   nil ls-6 

l(t  .sill   Holul'I"    ill    Hl<t>ln>l )((  0 

!\'--iii  iM>r.liil.lo  ill  ;il<;«li(»l 'S.'r\ 

V.\,i.>\ le  rr'>iM 4  II 

Litter  exu  •.ctivo  .and  ts^ile^ 4U 
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r>''in'^  easily  dissolved  in  alct>hol  and  fixp<l  oils,  it  is 
emploveil   amou'^'-  other  thin.;s  in  niakin.,'  varni>hes 
The   tiner  kinds  «»f  it  arc  used  to  mount  si)ecimens 
for  the  microscope. 

("ANAILLK,  a  French  word,  siuiiifyin;,'  the  low- 
est cl;t>s  of  peo]>le.  In  tlie  time,  however,  which 
imniediately  prect^led  the  I'evolution,  when  the  arro- 
ijance  of  the  nohilitv  was  outi'a''t,()Us,  ranaillt  si  'ni- 
tied,  witii  tliem,  all  who  were  not  noblemen.  The' 
jH  (.pie  .'ulopted  the  word,  durinir  the  revolution,  in 
contruipt  of  the  nobility.  In  this  .sense  Napjtieon 
said  at  St.  Hrl<  iia,  that  he  spranL,'  from  the  canaille: 
tli.it  is.  he  dill  n<>t  bel<»nL,'  to  the  feudal  aristoeracy. 

CANAL.  A  canal,  in  naviLration,  is  an  artificial 
ohaniifl  for  th<'  transportation  of  i^oods  or  passen^^ers 
by  watei".  Tiie  conipirati\e  ea>e  and  ch»apness 
with  which  h-':i\y  mattrials  m.ay  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  by  wat-r  su;."4»-;t''d  at  .an  <-arly  period 
til"  foiniation  of  canals.  jVuilmt  I^L^vjit  is  r«^j«rt'- 
s<  lit-  d  as  inter>ei-ted  by  canals  bianeliiuuc  <'lf  fi'om 
the  Nile  to  «li>lant  parts  of  the  (<»untiT  for  pnrpos.-s 
<  f  irri'jatiou  and  na\iuation.  The  project  of  tli<* 
I'tohniit'S  to  construct  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile  was  nover  conij'I«  t-d  ;  it  was  imairiii'd. 
(AviuLf  to  the  Red  Soa  haviiej'  a  liiLrleT  altitude  than 
Iv_;\]»t,  that  the  country  woidd  be  subni"j'4<d.  'J'he 
fctb>rtsof  (irecce  in  canalization  amount  to  an  nnsue- 
c  •-.sful  .'ittompt  to  cut  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tin' 
le'Uians  seem  to  have  done  s*';ire(ly  anything'  in  this 
direction.  In  China,  canals  iiave  exi^tt-d  fn-m  an 
early  jteiiod.  Tlie  Im|>»rial  or  (Jraiid  Can.d,  eom- 
mencinLT  at  ITan-^'-ti-hou,  near  the  moutli  of  the 
TchinL:-taiii,''-chiaiii;  Ki\er,  and  crossini:  the  ^^'in^'-tse- 
Kiati'_^  terminates  at  Lin-tinLT.  on  the  laidio  Ki\er, 
and  is  about  <•.'•*'  miles  in  h-nuth.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  ;'>  or  0  feet  in  dcjith.  The  Italians  wt-rt;  the 
first  peo|.le  in  mod'-rn  Kuropr  that  att<nipt< d  the 
constriK^tion  oi  canals,  but  tin  v  wore  jiiinripallv  f«^r 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.    Holland  is  inters^-rtril  with 


numerou>^  cared-,  the  loti^'-it  -ti«  t- hini:;  Iroui  Am- 
st- I'him  L-t  >v  ii-ii.iirp  n-'ar  tin;  JleMt-r.  it  i.--  aiM.it 
.'lO",  nn'.es  loiiv'.  o\er  I'O  fc»t  deep,  and  at.  tie-  >uita.-.> 
of  the  wat'-r  r_'}.|,  feet  wid-.  nariowinu  down  to  ijr. 
f'-t  at  bottom.  This  canal,  con-tru<tcd  at  a  CM^t 
of  about  ll, 000,(10(1  sterliiii:,  was  i»e_;iin  in  1^1'.'  and 
finished  in  1 M*.',  and  atbirds  a  safe  pa<sa-e  foi-  lar-<' 
ve-sels  l>etween  Amst<-rdam  and  tie-  Cerman  ()eran. 
It  is  now  of  h  ss  importance  t<>  Amst'-nlani,  ho\\t'\<r, 
th.'in  the  'jreat  ship  canal  fi(Mn  W  ijk  on  the  Xoiih 
Sea,  completed  in  1>77.  It  is  '!*)  b'et  d.».pand  lioiu 
'Joo  to  oOO  feet  wide,  and  has  sliorteiM'd  the  di-tan<c 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  sea  to  ab<»ut  hfte.  n 
miles.  In  France  there  are  about  eighty  canals,  the 
]>rincipal  beint,'  that  of  Lan'/ucdoc  (th<-  Canal  du 
.Midi),  branchinir  otf  from  the  tiaronne  at  'J'oulous.', 
and  fallin-_r  into  the  ^Iedit<  rrane.an  at  Narbonne;  the 
Centre,  connectinir  the  Loire  with  the  Sa<'>ne:  the  ."^t. 
(^hieritin,  joinini,^  the  Schehlt  and  the  Sonime  ;  the 
r>esaneon  Canal,  joining;  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  t(» 
the  Rliine.  V«'ssel.s  may  enter  Ctirmany  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  j-ass  into  the  lialtic  at  I>aii- 
zii,^  — partly  by  means  of  canals,  jiartly  l>y  rivtis. 
The  l\u>sian  can.d  of  ^'ishnei- Vohtsholk,  comjileted 
under  Peter  the  (Jreat,  but  aftenvards  mu*  h  im- 
proved l)y  Catherine,  forms  a  communii  .ation  b.- 
tweeu  A>trakhan  and  St,  INtersburLT,  or  in  othor 
Words,  between  the  Caspian  and  tht;  I'altic.  There 
are  niany  other  canals  in  liu^sia  sui-plyinLr  t he- 
channels  of  an  extensive  inland  navi;4^ation.  lloods 
may  lie  tr.insported  by  rivers  an<l  canals  from  the 
frontiers  of  China  to  St.  l*»;ter.sbur<_'-,  a  distance  of 
nearly  4.'>(H)miles;  and  there  is  a  contintious  na\  iuM"le 
communication  between  the  Ca^jiian  and  the  lUael; 
Sea  in  the  .S.,  and  the  L'altie  .and  the  Arctic  <  )<ean  in 
the  X.  Anionir  the  Swedish  canals  are  the  Trolliiu  tt  v 
and  Cotha  canals,  which  b\  the  help  of  L.-ikc  W  ei:et. 
Lake  Wetter,  and  other  lakes,  ha\e  o}Kn«'<l  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Catt' ;rat  and  the  Raltic.  'I  h'j 
j'rincipal  En'_;lish  canals  are  the  (Ir.md  dunctiou, 
the  J^et'ds  and  Liveriio(.l,  eaeh  about  iL'^  mil<  s  loULr; 
the  Trent  and  Mersey,  I'o  miles,  and  the  Kennet  and 
Avon,  r.7  miles  lonir.  One  of  the  earliest  and  mo>t 
celebrated  is  the  Rridicew  ;iter  <  'anal,  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Brid^euater,  and  ;it  lir-t 
intended  to  convev  C(.als  from  his  estate  at  \Vor>l<v 
to  ^r.-mcliest'  r  ^a  distance  of  7  mih'^),  but  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  terniinatt?  in  tht^  .Meisey,  near 
Runcorn,  with  a  LiiLtth  of  "J'.*  miles.  In  Scotland 
then'  are  the  h'oith  and  Clyde  Canal,  ')'>  miles;  tin- 
Caledonian  (includin-j-  lal.ot,  *;ol  mih>  ;  and  Ne\eial 
othcis  of  no  ;_:ri- at  extent.  The  Calcilonian  ('anal 
was  coiistiMieted  in  order  to  slioit«  n  the  pa>-a.:e  from 
the  K.  coast  of  Sce,t!.ind  to  tlie  W.  coa-C  and  to  tie- 
.N.  of  Irelarid,  .and  abo  to  (.-nable  vc^s.  1>  t<»  avoi.l  tic- 
<lanuerous  na\i_;:ition  I'onnd  the  ^.  c  (,:i.-t  of  Scotlaiid. 
It  runs  f[om  the  .Moray  Firth  in  the  i:.  coast  to  l^o.  !i 
ICil,  ati  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  w.,  ^i.-.ssini;  throui^-ti 
Loch  Ness,  Loch  1  He;!!,  and  Loi  h  Loehy.  The  canal 
jnoper  therefore  only  occu]>i<  -<  al'out  "Ji!  miles,  but  to 
this  mav  b(;  added  o\er  -1  mih-s  of  J^och  Nc>s,  x\bic]i 
had  to  be  de<'[iened  by  dred-jinj:.  It  h;ts  tu  t;ntv-S"\  t  n 
loek.s  including  the  tide  loek-^,  (ine  of  them  17'i.  but 
most,  if  not  all,  the  others  l-»o  ft  i-t  l<>ie^',  and  all  b' 
fe./t  wide;  thus  opeuini:  -i  shii>-na\  i-ation  throU'^^h  tic 
niid>t  of  the  country,  risin_^'.  at  the  sununit  le\(I,  '.' 1 
feet  above  the  tide-w.iter  of  the  eastern  citist,  ;nid 
i»''j  feet  above  that  of  the  wc-tern.  showiirj-  the 
ocean  to  lie  'J',  feet  hi-her  on  the  eastern.  At  I'oit 
Au_rnstus,  where  it  leiv.-s  Lo,  h  N' -^s  in  a  north- 
westerly diri  ctioii,  this  canal  is  cut  thn)U"_:li  the 
elacis  of  the  fort itieation,  tliu>  addiiiLT  to  the  milit.ii'v 
defences  as  well  as  to  the  ap]'earance  of  the  fort, 
which,  with  the  five  loi-ks  of  masourv  risin<_'-  behind, 
presents  a  i: rand  couibination  of   ci\il  and  uiihtarv 
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exs^neerinsp  amid  romantic  mountain  scenery.    From 
Lc<ch  ^essy  passing  in  the  westwardly  diroction  of 
t:>e  canAl  to  Loch  Oich,  1  j  mile,  the  land  is  20  feet 
Above  tbe  -wn^ter  line,  which,  ¥dth  the  depth  of  water 
in  tbe  r^mn'ml,  makes  an  excavation,  in  tiiis  distance, 
of  40   feet  in  depth,  with  a  bottom  of  40  feet  in 
bv^eadth.      To  aave  rock-cutting,  in  descending,  in 
U»  westwardly  direction,  as  before^  from  Loch  Oich 
to  Ltfoc^  Loch  J,  the  natural  difference  of  the  surfaces 
^4  tine  tnro  lakes  being  22  feet,  the  whole  area  of 
l^xh  Lochy,  which  is  10  miles  in  length  and  1  in 
I'Teadth,    is  raised  12  feet     In  the  last  2  miles, 
liefore    tlie  canal,  in  its  westerly  direction,  enters 
Loch   £11,  there  is  a  descent  of  64  feet,  which  is 
I w  -wed  by  eight  connected  locks,  each  180  feet  long  by 
40  in  bireadth.    These  locks  are  founded  on  inverted 
archea,  exhibiting  a  solid  and  continuous  mass  of  ma- 
sonry 500  yards  in  length  and  20  yards  wide.     The 
gates  are  ot  cast-iron.    This  system  of  locks  has  re- 
caved  the  fanciful  i^ipellation  of  Neptune*  sStairccue; 
and  the  appearance  of  laige  vesseLi,  with  their  masts 
'^'^  <^]B;giiig,  descending  these  stupendous  locks,  from 
the  hill  towards  Loch  £il,  is  most  majestic  and  im- 
pusin^,  exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph 
'  --^      In  the  distanoe  of  8  miles,  from  Loch  Lochy 


to  tide-water  in  Loch  Kil,  the  canal,  in  passing  along 
the  north-westerly  bank  of  the  river  Lochy,  crosses, 
by  aqueduct  bridges,  three  large  streams,  and  twenty- 
three  smaller  ones.    The  canal  was  constructed  under 
the  direction  of    Thomas  Telford,  and  cost   over 
£1,350,000.    It  has  not  been  a  profitable  speculation. 
Vessels  of  500  to  600  tons  can  pass  through  it  with 
a  foil  load,  and  steamers  regularly  pass  through  it. 
The  two  most  important  canals  in  Ireland  are  the 
Grand  Canal,  the  total  length  of  which,  including  its 
branches,  is  164  miles;  and  the  Koyal  Canal,  which 
is  92  miles  long.    In  America  the  most  extensive 
undertaking  of  this  kind  is  the  canal  connecting  the 
Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.    It  is  363  miles  in  length. 
In  Canada  the  British  government  has  constructed, 
at  great  expense,  the  Welland  Canal,  uniting  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario ;  the  navigation  between  which  by 
the  river  was  interrupted  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
A   considerable   amount  was  expended    upon    the 
lUdeaa  River  and  Canal,  stretching  from  Kingston  on 
Lake  Ontario  to  Ottawa  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  an 
alBnent  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railways  the  construction 
of  canals  has  greatly  decreased.  The  cheapness  of 
transit  cannot  coimt^balance  the  great  loss  of  time 
on  the  journey  compared  with  the  railway.  When, 
however,  canals  connect  places  that  have  an  exten- 
sive intercourse,  and  when  there  are  no  considerable 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  construction, 
they  commonly  yield  large  profits,  but  on  the  whole 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  public 
than  to  their  projectors.    See  Suez  Cakai«. 

CANALETTO.— 1.  A  Venetian  painter,  bom  in 
1697,  whose  true  name  was  Antonio  Canale,  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  landscapes,  which  are  true  to 
nature,  and  his  architectural  paintings.  He  died  in 
1768.  There  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Venice  painted 
by  him.    He  is  also  said  to  have  first  used  the  camera 

oitevra  for  perspective. 2.  His  nephew,  Bkrnar- 

DO  Bujom,  born  in  1724,  who  was  likewise  a  good 
artist^  and  painted  at  Dresden  many  Italian  land- 
scapes, also  goes  by  this  name.  He  lived  in  Dresden, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painters, 
and  died  at  Warsaw  in  1780. 

CAXANORE,  or  Oanura,  a  seaport  town,  Hin- 
dustan, province  Malabar,  presidency  of  Madras,  44 
miles  jr.w.  of  Calicut.  It  trades  with  Arabia,  Ben- 
gal, Sumatra,  and  Surat,  whence  it  imports  horses, 
piece  goods,  almonds,  sugar,  silk,  opium,  camphor, 
ami  benxoin;  and  to  which  it  exports  pepi)er,  parda- 


moms,  sandal- wood,  shark- fins,  and  coir  cordage.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Cherical,  an  elevated 
and  uneven  tract  extending  for  about  2  miles  inland 
from  the  fort  The  territory  ia  now  subordinate  to 
the  British.  Cananore  is  the  chief  military  station 
of  the  British  in  Malabar.  Abreast  of  Cananore 
Point,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  vessels  anchor  in  5 
fathoms  water.     Pop.  (1872),  81,070. 

CANA  OF  GALILEE,  a  town  in  Palestine,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Capernaum,  remarkable  chiefly 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle. 
It  was  there  he  turned  water  into  wine  (John  ii.  1). 
It  was  also  the  city  of  Nathanael,  and  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  applied  to  by  the  nobleman  from 
Capernaum  on  behalf  of  his  dying  son,  and  with  a 
word  effected  the  cure.  We  have  no  further  notice 
of  it  in  New  Testament  history,  and  it  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  old.  A  long-established  tradition 
has  identified  it  with  a  village  bearing  the  name 
of  Kefr  Kenna,  which  lies  about  4  miles  n.e.  from 
Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias,  and  15  miles  from 
the  latter  place.  Dr.  Kobinson,  however,  disputes  the 
correctness  of  this  tradition,  and  decides  in  favour  of 
a  place  called  Kana-el-Jelil,  somewhat  further  off, 
and  in  a  more  northerly  direction. 

CANARA,  a  maritime  region  of  Hindustan,  now 
partly  in  the  Madras  and  partly  in  the  Bombay  pre- 
sidency, on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extending  along 
the  coast  for  180  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
40  miles.  It  is  covered  by  the  Western  Ghauts 
and  their  ramifications,  but  has  a  number  of  fertile 
valleys.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  sandal-wood, 
turmeric,  oil,  and  raw  silk.  The  inhabitants  belong 
to  many  different  tribes,  but  the  Jains  are  most 
numerous.  Canara  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  in  1799,  on  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The 
Bombay  portion  has  an  area  of  4235  square  miles 
and  a  pop.  of  898,406;  the  Madras  portion  (S. 
Canara),  3902  square  miles  and  918,362  inhabitants. 

CANARD,  a  French  word,  signifying  a  duck,  and 
also  popularly  applied  to  small  sheets  of  printed 
matter  hawkeid  in  the  streets,  containing  an  account 
of  some  passing  event  of  interest.  It  likewise  denotes 
any  extraordinary  or  incredible  story  in  the  way  of 
news,  and  in  this  sense  has  been  borrowed  by  us, 
and  is  now  almost  naturalized  in  this  country.  Tlie 
origin  of  the  term  canard  is  said  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:— ^An  Antwerp  newspaper  was  noted  for  the 
extravagance  of  many  of  its  narratives,  and  a  wag  in 
the  town,  desirous  of  amusing  himself,  sent  a  contri- 
bution to  its  columns  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  an 
interesting  experiment  which  was  said  to  have  just 
been  instituted,  with  the  view  of  proving  the  astonish- 
ing voracity  of  ducks.  Twenty  of  these  birds  had 
been  collected;  one  of  them  had  been  chopped  to 
pieces,  feathers  and  all,  and  placed  before  the  other 
nineteen,  who  ruthlessly  gobbled  it  up;  the  same 
process  was  repeated  with  another  of  the  ducks,  who 
was  devoured  in  similar  fashion  by  the  remaining 
eighteen;  and  so  on,  it  was  continued,  till  the  last 
duck  was  reached,  who  was  thus  represented  to  have 
devoured  his  nineteen  companions  by  a  series  of 
transitions.  The  hoax  was  successful,  and  this  mar- 
vellous  story  of  duck  voracity  was  repeated  by 
other  journals,  and  soon  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
After  a  time  it  became  forgotten,  but  some  years  ago 
was  re-imported  from  America,  with  sundry  curious 
particulars  touching  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  last  surviving  duck,  and  the  condition  of  its 
throat  and  stomi^  The  Parisian  newspapers  are 
especially  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  canards. 

CANARIES,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
considered  as  belonging  to  Africa,  the  most  easterly 
being  about  150  miles  from  Cape  Non.  They  are 
thirteen  in  number,  seven  of  which  are  considerable^ 
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\)/..  Paliaa.  Fcito,  r;.>nioin,  T<-JicrifTo,  GraiHl  ("'.'.nary, 
l'ii«.il«V(.iituivi,  an«l  L  iti'Lioi;!.  Tho  other  .siv  arc 
\ !  rv  sill  11:  (Iraciosa,  JCuca  «»r  li')cca,  Alleuranza, 
St.c.  Clara.  Iiif-rno,  and  L.»l'OS.  Loii.  W  'JU'— 1>>^ 
1;;'  w.;  lit,  *j7'  4'J' — lii>'  -itj'  >-.  Prom  tlu-ir  position, 
oxtciidiiiL'  fn^m  E.  to  \v.,  tlic-ir  couti'Miitv  to  tadi 
otii'-r,  ami  ]>roxinatv  to  tln^  c(*ntiin-'iit,  it  h'ccni.s  pro- 
I'aMf  tiiat  tLti.se  islands  form  a  continuation  of  the 
ii(  at  mountain  sy-.f  ni  of  Nortli  Africa.  Alleuranza 
is  the  mo-t  nortln  rn,  I'ota  tho  most  eastern  of  the 
;(roup,  au'l  l'\rro  th'J  fartht'>t  s.w.  All  are  ruLTU'ed 
uu'l  mountainous,  fr.j<[Uently  pn/sentini,'  ]>reci]»itous 
clilfs  to  the  s«'a,  thoULTh  in  other  ]>arls  ]ia\inL,''  fertile 
valh-vs  an<l  venlant  slopes,  all  ot  them  cut  l>v  (h'ep 
r.'A  incH.  The  principal  ]Maks  are  that  (»f  TenerilVe, 
r_M>!:i  fei  t,  an«l  VA  ('uml>re  in  <lrau  Canaria,  a^lii 
feet.  'J'iie  pop.  «jf  the  ^\"hol(.•  has  btren  estimated 
at  llt')7. <)•)••,  and  tho  area  at  *J1>0  square  niiks. 
The  boil  of  tlicse  i.-.'an<.h'  lA  \  ery  fertile,  and  ]>ro- 
(Ikc's  all  kinds  of  ^rain,  fruits,  and  jiulse  in  threat 
ai)un<lanee;  so  that  the  nann;  of  FortKuatc  Jalaii'ls, 
v.liieh  the  aneieiitrf  '_;a\e  tht-m,  %\  as  \vl-11  desorvr'd; 
hut  the  metho<l  of  cultivatiem  j>rac(iscd  hy  tl»e  nativis 
t'  n«ls  very  little  to  its  im[irovcmr;it.  .Ml  the  i.->lands 
furnish  i;ood  wine;  Init  the  jMvferenee  i.s  fjivcn  te)  the 
Avines  of  I'alma  and  TeneriJfe.  'J  he  situation  of 
the  Cunarit.-s,  the  saluhrity  of  their  climate,  tlie  fer- 
tility of  their  si.il,  and  the  (piality  of  their  pnxluc- 
tioiis,  all  comliine  to  render  them  a  valuable  j>o.s- 
.^essi.ai  to  J<paiu.  Tlie  exj>orts  amount  to  '212. ooO 
dollars  annu.illy,  and  consist  of  wine,  raw  silk,  t^oda, 
fruits,  «.Vc.  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  these 
islands,  more  espet  ially  in  rci,'ard  to  their  i)hysieal 
jL'etiLfraphy  and  'j;v'olo;_;ieal  strmture,  is  Leoji<»l(l  Von 
j)u<'h's  i*hy.>ical  J-)e^(  i-iption  of  the  Canary  Jslan<ls. 
The  Canaries  exhibit  indubilal^le  evidence  of  their 
\ol<':uiie  oii^in.  .Tuba  II.,  kin,,^  of  ^Mauritania, 
de.-^eribed  tlu-m  first  with  some  d<  '^n'ee  of  accuracy. 
I'liny  followed  his  (le.^eriptiiurs  of  the  islands,  .luba 
called  the  Canaries  I'roper  FortunaUv,  but  ^ladeira 
and  I'orto  Santo,  Pnvpuria'.  Of  the  island  of  Ferro, 
which  he  calls  <hnhv'h).^,i\ni\  <»f  the  otliers,  he  ^dvesan 
interesting'  account.  The  loss  of  thi.s  worlv  i.s  the 
metre  to  l^e  reirrctted,  a.s  we  njiuht  reasonably  hojic  to 
liud  in  it  SOUR  information  n-spei  tin:,'  that  mysterious 
tribe  who  originally  inhabited  these  islands.  Thi.s 
])eople  und'-rstood  how  to  embalm  their  dead,  who 
Were  hewed  in  goat-skins,  i)Ut  into  colllns  of  one 
]ii<ce  of  wood,  and  j)ku"ed  in  L;^rottoes.  These  mum- 
mies smell  a^reed.ly,  but  fall  to  dust  if  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  ijoat-skin  covcriuLfs.  The  Sianiard-s 
relate  strange  thin-gs  of  the  ci\  ili/.ation  of  these 
trilirs,  called  (luanrlns,  of  their  res]H(t  for  women, 
of  their  chastity,  and  aristt)cratio  con.^titution.  Their 
l.iULrnaLTe  resemlded  that  s]u)ken  on  the  neigh bourin-.,' 
continent;  I'Ut  we  know  too  little  c)f  it  to  be  al)le  to 
;:ive  any  ojdnion  rcsj»ecting  it.  Jjetween  1310  and 
Fi-i4  the  Spaniards,  pre.-i.sed  by  the  Mo()rs.  discovered 
and  conquered  these  islands;  and  they  are  laid  »lown 
with  accuracy  in  the  old  map  wlii.h  Andrea>.s  Bianco 
]'ul»lish(«d  in  Venice,  14 ;;«:'».  1'he  Spaniard.s  .seem,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  esteemed  these  islands  much;  for 
the  infante  of  Portugal,  Henry  the  Navigator  (which 
s<  e),  ordered  them  to  l)e  taken  ]><.>s.->c.ssion  of,  and 
j-rosccuted  his  discoveries  from  them  to  the  coa.st  of 
( luinea.  Tii  1475  the  Spaniards  undertook  airain  the 
con(|uest  of  the  Canaries.  At  the  end  of  the  hfteenth 
century  they  had  sul)dued  the  original  inhabitants 
entirely;  an<l  tluy  extirpated  them  at  a  later  perit»d. 
At  present  the  islands  are  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  Spaniards:  only  a  few  Portuguese  reside  there. 
Teneritfe  (which  see)  is  an  island  of  basaltic  fonna- 
tion,  thr(»un  up  by  internal  convulsions.  The  forti- 
fied capital,  usually  called  Santa  (.'ruz,  lias  lo.oco 
inhabitants,  an<l  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  eastern 


side  (tf  the  i.-<land-  An-. t her  citv,  Lau-'nna  (  o-'^O 
iidiabitanl>»,  is  the  seat  of  the  bi>lu'])  (uiio  h.is  an 
income  of  al>out  .t'Ooou  sterling)  and  of  the  tribunals, 
'i'he  island  l^ancrota,  or  Lancel<»tta.  contains  thr«  e 
volcanoes,  and  in  l^^'J'J  ex]>erienced  violent  eru[>t;'»T!s. 
Five  islands  of  this  clu>ter  are  uniidial>itcd.  T.hc 
j>eople  of  the  (.'anaries  are  riLrid  Catholics. 

CANAlvV,  (ii:ANi>,  or  Ghan  Canakia,  an  i-.land 
in  the  Atlantic  ( )eean,  abc.iit  1>0  miles  from  the  eo.ist 
of  Africa.  It  is  the  mo>t  fertile  and  inip<»rtant  of 
the  Canary  I.->lands,  to  which  it  gives  name.  Av  .i. 
♦).'>0  S(juare  miles;  ]'oj».  7»'.""".  ('.anary,  or  ('i\id,id 
<le  Palmas,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.     See  Can- 

AKIL.^. 

CAXArvV-PJPD,  or  Canahy  Finch.    See  Fin(  if. 

CANAliV-Sb'.lOL)  0'l'<ihtri.i  fufa'irit  iist.s^  the  .-e-  d 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  tho  order  of  (iraminaeea, 
and  cultivated  for  its  seed,  which  is  used  prineipjilly 
as  food  for  birds.  In  its  early  growth  it  is  sr.irevly 
distinguished  from  oats  or  \\lieat.  A\'ith  giH.d  cul- 
tivation it  attains  a  height  of  .'>  or  4  feet,  and  ter- 
minates in  egg-.dia])ed  heads  or  ears,  each  containing 
njiuards  of  a  hundred  seeds.  The  stiaw  is  of  littl" 
value,  either  as  I'odder  «»r  litter,  but  the  cais,  oj^e- 
cially  when  mixed  with  other  kinds  (•f  chalT.  aje 
go<»d  food  for  horses.  It  recpiircs  a  d«ep  adh'Mve 
soil,  and  its  produce  per  acre  is  about  the  same  in 
quantity  a.s  wiieat.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ('an.trv 
Islands,  but  is  successfully  cultivated  in  Fnglaml  and 
tlie  Continent. 

CANAUY  WIXK,  a  kind  of  wine  so  e-dh  d 
because  it  comes  fiom  the  Canary  Islantls,  ehi-  liy 
from  the  islmd  of  'J'enerill'e,  whence  it  is  som-  tiuus 
also  called  7\n€riif'c  wine.  It  is  n<^  unlike  Madeii.i, 
for  which  it  is  often  sold. 

CANCAT/l'i,  a  seaport,  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  al>out  S  miles  r.N'.l".  of  St.  Malo. 
It  is  well  built,  antl  is  ]  le.isantly  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Cancale,  which  atfonls  good  anchor.ige,  an«l 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  oysters.      I 'up.   ''>\'"K 

CAXCFII,  in  astron<.my,  the  fourth  si-n  in  the 
zodiac,  marked  thus  25.  The  sun  enteiN  this  .-xiru 
on  or  al'out  the  21st  of  .hme.  He  is  at  his  gr.  .at'  >t 
northern  declination  on  entering  the  sii,''!,  and  the 
])oint  which  he  reaches  is  called  the  :<i(iii>ii<r  ,<->fyfi,'f^ 
because  he  appears  for  the  moment  to  stop  in  his  j-ro- 
gre.ss  northwaid,  and  then  to  turn  s.  again.  The 
sun  is  then  "Zoh"  N-  <'f  t.he  e<juator,  and  a  sm.iU  eite'.e 
of  the  sphere  jtaralhl  to  the  equator  at  2")V  <li.-tant 
from  it  is  called  the  TrofU'-  of  (.  '(in-  tr.  The  sun  1<  avi  s 
tlii.s  si^n  al)out  the  22«1  of  July.  The  con>tellation 
( 'ancer  is  no  longer  in  the  sign  of  Cancer.  At  ]<rt  sent 
it  t>ccupies  the  place  of  the  sign  I^to.  It  contains 
tho  star  group  Praes^qte.  lierschcl  (Phil.  Tran. 
Ixxxvii.  311)  has  estim.ated  the  nhitive  brightness  ef 
several  of  the  stars  of  this  constellation. 

CAN(  Ell  (derived  from  the  liatin  (vmcrr,  a  crab\ 
in  medicine  and  sur^^^ery  this  name  is  given  to  u 
group  i)i  malignant  di.>eases,  in  conseipience  of  the-ir 
su[']iosed  reseml»lance  to  a  cral>.  They  are  Icf-ro^o- 
;i<nts  in  their  compositit>n,  that  is.  they  are  not  lihu 
any  of  the  nonnal  tissues,  vet  thev  may  LaL>w  in 
almost  any  structure  of  the  body.  It  is  essentially 
a  new  product,  and  it  never  in  any  circuni>-tance 
exists  in  a  healthy  system.  It  ])ossesses  vital  i»ro- 
l)erties  and  an  organization  which  are  ]»ecuUarly  its 
own.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  beiuL,'  a  her- 
editary disease.  Cancer  is  divided  into  live  varie- 
ties:— 

1.  Scirrhns  or  Irtrd  rai^'rr  is  a  disease  onlv  «>e- 
curriiig  in  adult  life  It  is  thrie  times  more  com- 
mon in  Women  than  in  men.  It  often  att.uks  the 
wond),  but  njuch  more  fretjuently  the  female  bre.ist. 
It  is  aNo  of  frequent  occurrence  in  th«>  stomach  and 
liver,  and   when  it  invades  these  regions  it  is  inv.i- 
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ri»bly  fatal  in  a  yery  short  time.  When  Bcirrhotis 
cancer  attacks  the  female  breast  a  small  lump  is  at 
first  detected,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  hazel-nnt.  Slowly 
but  sorely  it  enlarges,  and  although  at  first  the  tum- 
our can  be  moved  about  quite  freely  underneath  the 
skin,  as  it  grows  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  drcum- 
tiasue,  and  infiltrates  itself  through  the  neigh- 
structures.  The  skin  becomes  puckered 
and  the  nipple  retracted,  and  if  the  disease  is 
allowed  to  run  its  course  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  an 
offensive  discharge  exudes.  Soon  the  glands  in  the 
azUla  bteome  affected  by  the  disease,  and  cancer  may 
\imt>nmii  deposited  in  other  parts  of  tiie  body,  such  as 
the  Inngs,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  As  the  disease  ad- 
the  patient's  health  begins  and  continues  to 
r,  and  worn  out  by  acute  pain,  and  the  profuse 
discharge,  she  soon  succumbs.  This  form  of  cancer 
kills  in  about  four  years.  The  only  cure  for  this 
and  all  kinds  of  canoer  is  extirpation  by  the  knife 
at  mn.  early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the  neighbour- 
ing glands  have  become  affected. 

2.  Encephaloidj  medvUary,  or  9oft  cancer  is  the 
most  malignant  variety  of  the  disease.  It  is  met 
with  in  many  situations  where  sdrrhus  is  unknown. 
It  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  is  often  met  with  in 
very  yoong  children.  It  may  show  itself  almost 
anywbere,  but  its  favourite  seats  are  the  bones,  the 
'viscera,  the  testicle,  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavities.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  often  attains  an  enormous  size, 
and  sometimes  bleeds  freely. 

3.  CoUaid  or  ffum  cancer  is  a  disease  of  adult  life. 
It  18  most  frequently  seen  in  the  intestines,  but  it 
may  occur  in  ouier  parts.    It  is  of  slow  growth. 

4.  Melanoiu  or  black  cancer  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  pigment,  which  is  scattered  through- 
oat  the  mass.  In  other  respects  it  closely  resembles 
the  medullary  variety.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
is  soon  fataL  It  originates  in  some  tissue  containing 
pigment)  such  as  the  eye  and  skin,  but  soon  it  invades 
all  tissaes  alike. 

5.  EfithtUoma  is  that  form  of  cancer  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  sldn  and  mucous  membranes.  It  ad- 
vances slowly  at  first.  For  years  it  may  remain 
inactive,  wtaking  little  or  no  progress.  Then  it  may 
begin  to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  invade  the  surroun- 
ding and  neighbouring  tissues.  The  pain,  which 
before  was  occasional  and  trifling,  now  becomes  con- 
stant and  acute.  The  patient's  health  begins  to 
suffer.  Secondary  deposits  take  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Epithelioma  most  frequently  attacks 
the  lips,  the  anus,  the  penis,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  situations. 

In  the  treatment  of  cancer,  whatever  be  its  variety, 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  disease  at  an  early  stage  of 
itn  growth,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  removed 
with  the  knife.  If  it  is  detected  aod  removed  at 
this  period  of  its  existence  it  is  curable,  but  if  the 
neighbouring  glands  have  become  involved  in  the 
diBfiaflft  the  relief  is  only  temporary. 

CANCEB,  Tbopio  of.    See  Tropics. 

CANCER  HOOT,  or  Beech  Drop  {Orchanche  Ftr- 
QinianOf  L.),  a  parasitic  plant,  indigenous  in  Ame- 
rica, growing  almost  exclusively  on  the  exposed  root 
of  Uie  beech-tree.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully 
astringent,  and  the  root  of  a  browiiish  colour,  spongy, 
and  of  a  very  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  has  b^n 
applied  more  externally  than  internally  to  the  cure 
of  canoer.  The  one-flowered  cancer  root  {Orcibanche 
MxyUfra)  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  All  parts  of 
the  plants  are  used  in  medicine. 

CANDAHAB.    See  Eakdahab. 

CANDEISH,  or  Khamdesh,  an  inland  district 
of  British  India^  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
division  of  the  Deccan,  with  an  area  of  10,162  square 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  has  a  finely  diver- 


sified suriace,  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  and  other  streams. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  who  had  their  capital  at  As- 
seerghur ;  it  wss  afterwards  subdued,  and  azmexed 
to  the  Mogul  Empire.  Under  the  Mshrattas  it  pos- 
sessed many  fortresses,  strong  by  nature  and  art;  but 
suffered  so  much  by  nusgovemment,  famine,  and  the 
ravages  of  predatory  hordos,  that  it  had  become 
almost  depopulated,  and  immense  tracts,  on  which 
luxuriant  crops  had  once  grown,  were  covered  with 
impenetrable  jungle,  full  of  tigers,  which  in  the  four 
years  previous  to  1818,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British,  had  carried  off  350  men  and  24,000  head  of 
catUe.    Pop.  in  1872,  1,028,642. 

CANDELABBA.  Torches  and  lamps  were  the 
means  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtaining  artificial 
light.  The  latter  were  either  suspended  from  the 
ceilings  of  their  rooms  with  chains,  or  placed  upon 
small  movable  tables  (lampadaria^  candelabra^  and 
candelabri.)  The  candelabra  were  originally  made 
of  cane,  with  one  plate  fixed  above  and  another 
underneath,  or  with  feet,  for  supporters.  The  Gre- 
cian artists  produced,  in  ornamenting  these  lamp- 
stands,  the  richest  forms,  which  always,  however,  had 
reference  to  the  original  cane,  and  were  encircled 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments. 
Sometimes  they  were  shafts  in  the  shape  of  columns, 
which  could  be  shortened  or  drawn  out ;  sometimes 
the  luxuriant  acanthus,  with  its  leaves  turned  over ; 
sometimes  they  represented  trunks  of  trees  entwined 
with  ivy  and  flowers,  and  terminated  by  vases  or 
bell-flowers  at  the  top,  for  the  reception  of  the  lamps. 
Examples  of  these  forms  may  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Louvre,  but  particularly  at  the 
Vatican,  where  a  gallery  ib  fillsd  with  marble  can- 
delabra. Candelabra  of  yet  more  delicate  forms,  of 
bronze,  inlaid  with  silver  and  other  metals,  have 
been  found  in  Herculaneum.  In  ancient  times 
Tarentum  and  .£gina  were  famous  for  their  elegant 
candelabra.  The  graceful  and  expressive  form  of 
this  utensil  was  made  use  of  for  colossal  works  of 
art,  particularly  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
holy  torches  employed  in  the  worship  of  .^}sculapius. 
The  largest  and  grandest  of  those  monuments  was 
the  Pharos,  at  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  In  modem 
times  this  ancient  form  has  been  used  for  an  ingeni- 
ous Christian  monument.  At  the  place  where  (721) 
the  first  church  in  Thuringia  was  founded  by  Boni- 
face, the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  only  a  few  relics 
remaining  of  the  building,  which  had  served  for  more 
than  ten  centuries  as  a  Christian  temple,  a  candelab- 
rum, 80  feet  high,  formed  of  sandstone,  was  erected 
(Sept.  1, 1811)  as  a  symbol  of  the  light  which  spread 
from  this  spot. 

CANDIA  (in  the  Turkish  language  Kirid,  called 
in  the  most  ancient  times  /(tea,  from  Mount  Ida, 
afterwards  Crete),  one  of  the  most  important  islands 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Ion.  23"  40'  to  26"  40'  E.,  and  Ut  84"  60'  to  85-  65'  N. ; 
81  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
92  from  Bhodes,  and  230  from  the  African  coast),  is 
160  miles  long,  14-60  broad,  and  contains  4026 
square  miles.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  covered 
with  forests,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  in  two  ranges,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
called  by  the  Venetians  Monie  di  Sphaehta  (formerly 
Leuce) ;  the  eastern  part,  Laxthi  or  Sethia  (formerly 
Diete),  On  the  K.  side  it  declines  moderately  to  a 
fertile  coast,  provided  with  good  harbours ;  on  the  a. 
side,  steeply  to  a  rocky  shore,  with  few  roadsteads, 
and  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the  lofty  Psiloriti 
(the  ancient  /cio),  7670  feet  high,  and  always  covered 
with  snow.  Mountain  torrents,  which  are  swollen 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  almost  dry  in  summer, 
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crnidnot  t^e  wators  to  tlie  i>ca.  Numorniis  sininu'J^ 
'/\\v  fertility  to  n:nst  of  the  valleys,  in  -which,  un<l  on 
tlie  »lee]i\itie<  of  thf'  mountains,  is  seen  a  hixuriant 
%e_:<ation.  'J'he  air  is  iiiihl;  the  summer  is  cook-d 
hy  tlie  N.  wiiiils;  tiie  v.inter  is  rlistiu-^uished  only  l>y 
showers  of  rain.  The  islarid  mi'^ht,  therefore,  l)c  a 
nio-t  (leliirhtlul  residence,  and  .sn]>|)ly,  as  formerly,  a 
much  laricer  }'0].\dation  than  at  i-resmt,  Avith  ^M'ain, 
wine,  an. I  oil,  wool,  liix,  silk  and  cotton,  h^h,  honey, 
lirnne,  cattle,  the  nohl.jst  limits  of  the  8.,  and  even 
Avith  metals  in  ahundanee.  lUit  aLrriculture  is  at  a 
Very  low  stai,^e,  v.  idle  e<lucation  and  the  ameiiiti'  sof 
civilized  life  are  almost  entirely  al>se]jt.  The  iidiahi- 
tants  (estimated  at  1.*Joo,(i(m»  in  an*-ient  times,  or 
I'oo.ruui  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians),  are  now  not 
much  over  '2<'0.<>o(),  of  whom  ahout  a  third  are  Mo- 
hammedans. I^Ianufa^'turcs,  tra<le,  navitjation,  the 
arts,  sciences,  are  very  insiLanheanr.  Mo^t  of  the 
harb.»ur.->.  are  ^^ilt.ed  \ij).  The  ca].ital.  (  'nudia.  the  seat 
of  the  pasha,  has  l"J,0('tO  inhril>itants  ;  Ketimo,  CtMio  ; 
Canea  (the  ancient  Ciid-ni"),  the  most  important 
j'lace  of  trade  on  the  island,  .soOo. 

AccordiniT  to  llonier,  Kinu'  Idomeneus  pailed  fn>m 
this  island  to  Troy,  with  ci^dity  vesscds.  'J'he  ( rreek 
m\tholo_,'y  made  Crete  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
adventures  of  the  trorjs  and  heroes.  ]lere  Saturn 
reigned,  and  afterwards  Minos,  1  ."ioO  years  before 
< 'iu-ist.  After  the  baiushment  of  the  kinirs  Crete 
became  a  republic,  and  then  a  seat  of  the  Cilician 
]»irates,  till  it  was  con<(Uered  by  the  Jlonums.  In  the 
year  ^-j:;  it  passed  from  the  hands  t.f  the  Koman 
emiterors  in  the  E;ist  into  those  of  the  Saracens,  -wIjo 
built  the  capital.  Camlin,  on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea, 
but  were  expelled  a-^ain,  in  '.m;-J,  l)y  the  (J reeks. 
Against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  the  r.vzantine 
so\ereii;n  sold  the  island  to  the  A'enetians  in  TJcb 
who,  aware  <»f  its  imi>ortance.  fortilit-d  m«>st  oi  the 
cities,  won  the  yro(»d-uiU  of  th<  ir  new  subjects  by  a 
mild  L,'overnment,  and  re]»elled  all  the  a-saults  of  the 
Ceno.jse  and  Turks  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centui-y.  Al»out  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  Tnrks 
became  more  violent,  on  account  of  a  jnize  tak^ii  by 
the  ]\lalte>e,  on  boaid  of  whicli  was  the  ai^a  of  the 
eunuclis,  and,  accord iiej:  to  a  report  tlien  very  gene- 
ally  .sprta«l  throuLrhr»ut  Euro]>e,  tlie  fav(>unte  wife 
and  son  of  the  Sultan  Il»rahim,  but  ])robal)ly  oidy  a 
slave  of  the  ai^'a,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  se- 
raglio a.s  a  muse,  with  her  son,  to  whom,  h(»wever, 
the  sultan  was  much  attached.  This  vessel  wa-s  car- 
i-ied  for  a  short  time  into  Calismene,  a  harljour  of 
<  'andia,  without,  however,  the  consent  of  the  A'ene- 
tians,  who  had  no  ;2'arri>on  there,  'i'he  sultan  was 
bi;4hly  incensed,  a-^cribed  all  the  fault  to  the  ^'ene- 
tians,  and  landed  a  laru'o  force  in  ('andia  in  June, 
lr«b').  which  Soon  took  Canea  an<l  Ketimo,  and  be- 
sieged the  ca]'ital  with  vi:j;^our.  'J'his  sii-i.;e,  the  lonu'cst 
in  m<Mlern  history,  last<'d  over  twenty  years.  To 
a-sist  the  Venetians,  volunteei-s  from  all  ]>arts  of 
Europe  potired  in.  'J'he  pope  sent  troops  and  inoncy, 
the  ^^;^ltese  kniudits  and  soldiers,  l.,ouis  XIV.  and 
the*  Duke  of  Savoy  s«nt  numer(>us  auxiliaries.  The 
Christians  at  la'^t,  thinnr-d  by  slauirhter  and  disease, 
tiieir  city  in  ruins,  and  its  walls  fairly  battered  doAvn, 
after  liavin;^^  exhaustt-d  ail  means  of  defence,  were 
compelled  to  sjjrrender  to  the  Turks,  Se])t.  1'7,  l»i'»9. 
At  the  time  of  the  capitulation  the  uMrrison  consisted 
<»f  only  liatt'i  soldiers.  oti,!»sr,  Christians  and  ll>,7o4 
Turks  were  killed  or  wounded  durin.,'  thf  sieire;  i'G 
assaults  were  made  by  the  Turks;  !•*;  sallies  by  the 
Christians;  472  ndnes  were  sjiruni^  by  the  former, 
1173  by  the  latter;  wn:i,t;<.)"j  cannon  .'^hot  were  tired 
by  the  fortress,  and  l.'^",'i(j(j  ewts.  «)f  lea<l  used  for 
inusket-l)alls  by  the  Christians.  The  Turks  immedi- 
ately repaired  all  the  works.  ITavint,'  obtained  pos- 
Bcsaiun  of  the  capital,  they  now  endea\  oured  to  expel 


tlie  Vr'uetians  from  the  stronuliolds  whiih  remain  d 
to  them  on  the  island;  and  l>efore  the  <*x]iiration  'f 
the  seventeenth  century,  (Iaral«us:i  fell  into  tiie.r 
j)ower  l>y  tnachery,  and  Suda  ami  Sjtinaloni,'^a  Ity  -ur- 
r^nder.  'J'iiey  manML:*<l  Candia  in  the  u-u.d  manner. 
Hiree  ]>ashas,  at  (_'andia,  < 'anea,  and  Jo.timo,  jjo- 
V(uned  the  i-hiiid.  On  account  of  the  feuds  of  tliei^e 
]>ashas  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  mountains  suc- 
ceeded in  fonning  a  L,'o\ernment  of  tlieir  own.  under 
Turkish  ])rutection.  in  the  a'.;alic  of  Sphachia.  As  the 
compacts  njade  with  them  were  n(»t  always  observed, 
they  were  wont  in  su<'h  ca-es  to  take  u]>  arms,  were 
often  defeated,  but  never  entirely  subdued.  Tiie 
])a^has  havini,'  demanded  h(tstai,'es  of  tljem  in  1>"J1, 
tle'v^  joined  theiJreek  insuru'eiits.  Had  the  moun- 
taineers been  armed  when  the*  Turks  made  th«  ir  lii>t 
de-cent  on  the  island,  it  would  pre»bably  have  bren 
im|>ossil>le  for  the  invadi  rs  to  have  maintained  tln-m- 
selvcs  in  Candia.  In  l*^«iS  a  formidable  in-^unection. 
fomented  l»y  (Ireece,  was  with  ditiiculty  su]ipre->rd 
by  the  'J'urks,  after  a  tedious  contlict.  A  rui'tur*; 
between  Turkey  ami  ( Jreecc  nearly  took  jdace  in  cou- 
seipience,  l)ut  was  fortunately  averted  by  a  eoni.'i«  ss 
of  the  western  powers  held  in  Paris  in  Jan.  l>'.l'. 
The  historical  importance  of  ancient  (.'rcte  in  a  niy- 
tholoLfical  pC'int  of  view,  and  as  a  .seat  of  aneient 
civilization,  is  shown  by  Idock's  Jvreta;  and  ('aiitain 
S]»ratt  (Travels  and  Kesearches  in  Crete,  ls('..'.i  li.us 
added  many  faets  to  our  knowledu'c  of  the  i;eo',ua{'hy, 
natural  history,  cVc..  of  the  island, 

CANDIDATJ-:  (from  the  J.atin  cand!Jiti'.-f,  vh'itf' 
rohni,  because,  amonu'  the  Eomans,  a  man  who  soli- 
cited an  oltice  a|t]'eared  in  a  briudit  v.  bite  Lcarnient 
—  tttija  raiiflida).  'J'he  i'andlilati  i^  the  iJonums  wore 
no  tunic,  either  as  a  si;/n  of  hunulity,  or  in  oriler  to 
show  the  wounds  recei\ed  on  their  breasts.  The  tim*' 
of  their  canvju^sini;  was  twt)  years,  duiin^'  which  tiny 
wore  the  (<>(/a  C(iit(lii((t.  In  the  lirst  year  tiiev 
delivered  .speeches  to  the  peo]»le,  or  had  them  do- 
livered  by  others,  with  tlie  con>ent  of  the  mnu'istrat  s. 
'I'll is  was  called  iirojidri  iiomrn  smnn,  and  the  Mar 
(lunna  ]»'(>/( ssinnis.  After  this  year  they  recjuested 
the  mai:istrate  to  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  sou'^ht  for.  An  n,<j>irant  was 
seldom  refused  jicrmission  to  deliver  his  s]»eeches,  but 
he  was  not  yet  necessarily  treated  as  a  candidate  by 
the  maLristrates,  or  projtosed  by  them  to  the  j>eople 
on  the  day  of  election.  I'efore  that  was  done  his  life 
Wiis  subjected  to  a  scnitiny  in  the  senate,  after  the 
prator  or  consul  had  received  his  n.ame.  If  the 
senate  accepted  him,  he  was  permitted  to  olTer  him- 
self oil  the  day  of  election  as  a  candidate.  'J'he  for- 
mula l»y  which  permission  was  granted  was,  ?•<///(>//(  m, 
//ahffx),  rcintiitialii);  if  he  was  not  acce|>ted,  he  re- 
c'dved  the  answer  r<(ti'>ii<:ni  nnn  hahiha;  nmi  vfiiuu- 
ti'i/x}.  The  trilmnes  often  oj»posed  a  candidate  wiio 
had  been  acce]>ted  by  the  senate.  'J'he  m<»rals  v(  tin; 
aspirants,  in  the  purer  t^'^v-^  (>f  the  re]'ublic,  were 
alwavs  Severely  exannned.  In  the  later  period  of  the 
ri'jiul»lic  nobody  could  obtain  an  olliee  if  he  was  not 
present,  and  if  he  had  not  offered  himself  on  three 
market-days.  Cn  tlu'Si-  days  the  candidates  tried  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  pe<ij>1e. 
'J'hey  Went  from  luni^e  to  \iousv {(iiii/>ih''>),  shook  h.ands 
with  everybody  whom  they  met  {j>rcnsa(ii>),  addnss- 
ed  each  one  by  his  name,  for  which  jnirpose  they 
l_'"enerally  had  a  muiioi'/dtorwilh  them,  w ho  w his|<ered 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  met  into  their  ear. 
Cicero,  therefore,  calls  the  candidates  itatio  cfFirinj^is' 
siiiia.  Tht-y  placed  them.selves  on  market-days  in 
elevated  places  in  order  t<>  be  seen.  ( )n  the  <lav 
of  election  they  did  the  same,  l-'avourites  of  tlie 
peo]>le  ac(tom]>anie<l  them  (t/'ilu'^(i>rfs);  some  of  their 
suite  ((//'/.'<<;)•(.>♦)  distribute"  1  money  anitmif  the  j>eople, 
which,  though  prohibited,  was  done  pul.tlicly.     JiiUr- 
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were  employed  to  bargain  with  the  people,  and 
oney  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  tequeaires, 
Sometiiifcea  a  number  of  candidates  united  into  parties 
{coUiatus),  in  order  to  defeat  the  endeavours  of  the 
othera.  At  last  the  grounds  on  which  each  candi- 
date rested  his  claims  to  the  office  were  read,  and  the 
iribes  d^yered  their  votes.  The  successful  candidate 
then  ■acarifioed  to  the  gods  in  the  capitoL  To  oppose 
a  candidate  was  oaUed  ei  refragari;  to  support  him, 
»^;^ragari,  or  mffragoiorea  use.  We  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  this  subject  on  account  of  the  similarity  be- 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  modes  of  seeking 
The  word  candidate  is  also  used  by  Protes< 
to  designate  a  theologian  who,  having  finished 
udies  at  a  university,  is  waiting  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  church. 

OANDIDE,  the  name  of  a  famous  tale  of  Vol- 
taire's^  forming  an  epoch  in  French  literature,  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  system  of  optimism  with  his 
ufflud  spirit)  and  attacks  revelation  with  plausible 
but  superficial  aiguments.  Voltaire  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  art  of  treating  the  most  serious  subjects  with 
li^ht  raillery,  while  he  seduces  the  reader  by  the 
cfaanos  of  his  style.  Some  descriptions  in  this  tale, 
for  instanoe^  that  of  the  camivad  at  Venice,  are 
excellent. 

CAXDLE,  a  solid  cylindrical  rod,  composed  of 
some  fatty  substance,  with  a  small  bundle  of  loosely- 
twisted  threads  placed  longitudinally  in  its  centre, 
and  intended  to  bum  slowly  as  a  domestic  light  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  sun.     At  one  time  the  lamp, 
fed  by  some  combustible  liquid,  was  the  only  light 
which  competed  with  the  candle ;  but  coal-gas  has 
long  been  a  much  more  formidable  competitor,  and 
in  towns  has  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  candle 
both  in  shops  and  dwelling-houses.    Still,  however, 
its  portability  makes  it  occasionally  necessary,  even 
where  gas  is  used;  while  its  freedom  from  smell,  and 
its  non-liability  to  the  dangerous  accidents  which  gas, 
tznder  careless  management,  may  occasion,  incUne 
many  to  give  it  a  preference.    Owing  partly  to  these 
cawiscs^  candle-malnng  still  forms  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  is  therefore  not  undeserving  of  a 
brief  explanation  and  description.    The  chief  material 
used  for  making  candles  is  tallow,  either  alone,  in  a 
pure  state,  or  in  mixture  with  other  fatty  substances, 
as  pahn-oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  &c.    Panffin  candles 
are  now  made  in  considerable  quantities  also.    The 
quantity  of  tallow  fumished  by  the  home  supply  f alia 
£ir  short  of  the  demand,  and  requires  to  be  largely 
supplemented  by  importation,  particularly  from  Rus- 
sia, which  annually  furnishes  from  60,000  to  70,000 
tons.    Considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  ^m 
Australia  and  the  southern  states  of  South  America 
Palm-oil,  of  which  above  25,000  tons  are  annually 
imported,  is  obtained  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa^  8.  of  Fernando  Po.    The  pahn  which  yields 
it  is  the  Elai$  Oitmeetms,  which  produces  a  golden- 
yellow  frait,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
By  detaching  its  pulp  from  the  kernel,  bruising  it  into 
a  paste,  and  then  agitating  it  in  boiling  water,  the  oil 
is  separated,  and  rising  to  the  surface,  concretes  as  the 
water  cools.    About  two-thirds  of  it  in  weight  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  white  solid  fat^  called  palmitine; 
the  remainder  is  chiefly  oUine,     Ordinary  tallow 
candles  are  either  dipped  or  nundded.    The  former, 
generally  composed  of  the  coarser  tallow,  are  made 
by  attaching  a  number  of  separate  wicks,  of  the  pro- 
per length  and  thickness,  to  a  frame,  and  dipping  the 
whole  into  a  dstem  of  melted  tallow  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  the  candle  the  required  thick- 
ness, always  allowing  as  much  time  to  elapse  between 
the  soooesaive  dippings  as  may  be  necessair  to  con- 
solidate the  tallow  taken  up  by  each.    Moulded  can- 
dles, ss  their  name  implies,  are  formed  in  moulds. 


These,  made  generally  of  pewter,  though  glass  has 
also  been  intioduced,  are  hollow  cylinders  of  the 
length  of  the  candle,  and  open  at  both  ends,  but  pro- 
vided at  the  upper  end  with  a  conical  cap,  in  which 
there  is  a  hole  for  the  wick.  A  number  of  these 
moulds  are  inserted  m  a  wooden  frame  or  trough 
with  their  heads  dovmwards;  the  wick  is  then  drawn 
in  through  the  top  hole  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  kept 
stretched  and  m  the  centre  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 
The  moulds  thus  prepared  are  filled  by  running  melted 
tallow  of  the  proper  temperature  from  a  boiler  into 
the  trough.  The  candles  remain  in  the  moulds  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  but,  as  they  improve  by 
keeping,  generally  remain  in  the  storehouse  for  a  few 
months  before  they  are  exposed  for  sale.  Consider- 
able modem  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  consists  in  not  employing  the  whole  of  the 
fatty  or  oily  substances,  but  in  decomposing  them, 
and  then  using  only  the  §tearine  of  the  former,  and 
the  palmitine  of  the  latter  class  of  substances.  The 
chief  chemical  agents  employed  to  obtain  the  stearine 
are  caustic  lime,  which,  setting  free  the  glycerine^ 
produces  stearate,  margarate,  and  oleate  of  lime,  in 
the  form  of  a  solid  soap;  and  dilute  sulphuric  add,  by 
which  this  solid  soi^,  after  being  reduced  to  powder, 
is  effectually  freed  of  its  lime.  By  means  of  a  sub- 
sequent bleaching  process  cakes  of  a  perfectly  white 
colour,  free  from  impurities,  and  fit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles,  are  obtained.  By  similar  processes 
bleached  solid  fat  of  palm-oil  is  procured,  and  used 
in  several  establishments  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Wax,  from  its  tenacity,  and  the  contraction  which  it 
undergoes  in  cooling,  cannot  be  formed  into  candles 
by  melting  it,  and  then  running  it  into  moulds,  and 
therefore  requires  a  different  process.  It  is  briefly 
as  follows: — ^Wicks,  properly  cut  and  twisted,  are 
suspended  by  a  ring  over  a  basin  of  liquid  wax, 
which  is  poured  on  £e  tops  of  the  wicks,  and  gradu- 
ally adhering,  covers  them.  When  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness is  obtained,  the  candles,  while  hot,  are  placed  on 
a  smooth  walnut  table,  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
rolled  upon  it  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  boxwood. 
In  this  way  they  assume  a  perfectly  cylindrical  form. 
The  large  wax  candles  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  are  merely  plates  of  wax  bent  round  a  wick 
and  then  rolled.  The  long  thin  ooiled  wax  tapers  are 
made  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  wire  is  drawn. 
A  wick,  wound  continuously  round  a  drum,  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  pan  of  fluid  wax,  then  drawn 
through  holes  of  the  proper  size,  when  it  is  unwound 
from  the  one  drum,  and  wound,  in  a  waxed  state, 
upon  another  drum.  Rushlights,  once  very  exten- 
sively used,  were  so  named  from  having  wicks  made 
of  the  oonmoon  soft  rush  (Junau  effusua).  The  pro- 
cess is  described  at  length,  and  some  interesting  cal- 
culations made  with  regard  to  it,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  well-known  History  of  Selbome. 

CANDLEBERRY,  Candlebebbt  Myrtle,  Wax 
Mtrtli,  Tallow  Tree,  &c.  (Myrica  eeri/era),  a 
shrub  common  in  North  America,  where  candles  are 
made  from  the  waxy  substance  collected  from  a  de- 
coction of  the  fruit  or  berry.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  a  wet  soil,  and  seems  to  thrive  particularly  well  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  nor  does  it  ever  seem 
to  be  foimd  high  up  in  the  country.  The  berries 
intended  for  making  candles  are  gathered  late  in 
autumn  and  are  thrown  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
where  the  fatty  or  waxy  substance  floats  on  the  top 
and  is  skimmed  off.  When  congealed  this  substance 
is  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  somewhat  intermediate  in 
its  nature  between  wax  and  tallow.  After  being 
again  melted  and  refined,  it  assumes  a  transparent 
men  hue.  Mixed  with  a  proportion  of  tallow  it 
forms  candles,  which  bum  better  and  slower  than 
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common  talluw  oiii>s,  and  do  net  run  sn  iiincli  in  Imt 
AVcitli*  r,  'J'hcy  1ki\c  also  very  littUi  .sinok..-,  and 
emit  a  ratlior  a:^M\eal>lo  odour.  A  soaj*  and  also  a 
H'.:i!in_r-^va\  is  also  ni:idL'  nj»  of  tliis  siilistaTU  e.  Tlie 
plant  has  brcii  cultivated  in  France  and  (Jennany, 
\vheru  it  grows  in  the  ojnm  air.  Another  plant  I'C- 
lori,dii'_r  to  the  same  jr^inus  is  the  sweet  i;ale  (Mi/rira 
<liil  \  whieh  gi'tAVs  alnindantly  in  ho'j-s  and  man^liea 
ill  S.  otland.  It  is  a  >mall  shruhwith  it-aves  some- 
Avjirit  iikf  the  iiiyiile  or  willow,  of  a  fra-jTant  odour 
M'ld  1  iltcr  t;iste,  and  yitddiii'j^  au  esscTitial  oil  ])y  dis- 
tdl,iti'>n.  It  w;vs  formerly  used  in  the  N.  r»f  Europe 
instead  of  hops,  and  in  .some  j)la("e.s  it  is  still  80  used. 
The  catkins  or  cones  hoiled  in  water  throw  ui)  a  scum 
r'S''ml>iin'_:  In  es -wax,  Mhich  collecte«l  in  sufficient 
<[uaiitities  wmild  make  randies.  The  plant  is  used  to 
tin  ••.d!-sl;ins.  Gathered  in  the  autumn,  it  dyes  wool 
a  y  ll,(\v  c<»I<'ur,  and  is  thus  uscil  l»oth  in  »S\vt;d.  11  nntl 
in  W  al.'s.  'i'he  drie<l  ]ea\ ts  are  used  to  scent  linen 
j'.iid  «.tlnT  clolhe-i.  llorx's  and  goats  eat  the  jdant, 
whilf  she-p  and  cows  refuse  it. 

('AM)LKMAS,  a  Catholic  feast,  instituted  by 
l'"pe  ()el;Lsius  I.  in  -VXl,  in  commemoration  of  the 
]it-  s.  ntili'-n  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  and  of  the  ])U»i- 
liratinu  of  .Mary:  perhaps  intended  to  take  the  ]>lace 
<'t  tlie  rude  hritiu-n  feast  called  the  Li/fHjrd'ia, 
>\hi<h  Was  a^'oli>Iied  by  him.  Jt  is  cvlehrated  on 
I'elitiiarv  "J,  and  has  its  nam<'  from  tlie  consecrated 
toieii'S  which  are  carried  about  in  proct  ssion,  in 
al'iisiou  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  "a  light  to  enlighten 
the  (Jentiles.' 

( 'AN DOLLK,  Dp:.     See  1)::  (  "animm.i-k. 

CAXDY,  or  Kandy,  a  city,  (.'eyh.n.  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  7-  mih's  n.e.  (Jolomho,  in  a  fer- 
tde  valley  surrounded  l>y  linely  \vo<.ded  hills.  It 
ton>i-t.s  of  three  principal  j^treets,  two  running  E. 
and  w.,  crossed  by  the  third  running  .\.  and  s.  The 
ii'siih  nee  of  the  governor  at  the  .n.F.  extn^mity  is  the 
tuiest  structure  in  ('<'ylon.  Other  public  buildings 
are  the  post-office,  jail,  barracks,  medical  hall,  «V'c. 
'i'here  is  liere  a  government  brick-work.  1\>]>.  in  1671, 
17,10*;. 

<'.\\K.     See  Ti.\Mr'.on  and  Kattan. 

CAN  10.  Su;aii.     Sre  Si <iA!i-cANi:. 

CANJO.V,  or  KnAMA,  a  seaport  and  the  princi- 
p*d  commercial  t(»wn  in  the  island  o[  Crete  or  Can- 
dia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  on  the  K.  side  of 
tin-  Culf  of  C;inea.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
str<iir/  walls  and  deep  ditches,  but  both  are  ne- 
ul-'-'ted;  stre.  ts  ?sp.iei,.\is  and  well-]ia\ed,  honses  hiudi 
;',:id  old  lookin^'.  It  has  several  uios<pies  and  (Ireek 
r-hurche.-s.  and  a  ('aj'Uchin  monixstery.  The  har- 
bour, uhich  had  l-econie  so  choked  u]>  as  to  l>c 
nearly  useU  ss,  has  been  much  improved,  and  now 
adniits  \e.ssel.s  of  .">ou  tons.  It  is  the  jirincipal 
Uiart  for  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  Trieste,  Venice, 
tVc.  Jts  chief  exjiorts  are  wax,  soap,  oil,  silks,  fraits, 
Wool,  ami  ])rovisions.  Jt  is  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  tl:e'  pro\ince  of  Canea,  the  seat  of  the  }>ro- 
vin^ial  council,  and  of  .liJreek  bishojiric;  it  is  also 
the  r^sidiiice  of  sever.al  JCuropem  constds.  Canea  is 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  anoient  Cvdonia, 
of  which,  ln»wevcr,  no  vestige  now  remains.  Tiie 
count rv  aroinid  is  remarkable- for  it,s  beautv — br-in-r 
covered  with  olives,  corn-helds.  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards watered  by  rivulets  overhung  with  roses  and 
iiiyrtl.;s.     Pop.  b(MH). 

C.ANFLLA,  "NViriTE  {C.n!hn),ii  tree  lielonging  to 
the  W.  Imlies,  growing  to  the  height  of  1')  to  fiO  f»et, 
with  a  straight  stem  i)ranched  only  at  the  top.  It  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  l)ark,  by  which  it  is  easily  dis- 
tin:,niished  at  a  distance  from  othertrees ;  the  leaves.are 
pla«ed  upon  siiort  foot-stalks,  and  stand  alternately. 
They  are  oldong,  obtuse,  entire,  of   a  dark  sinning 


trrcen  hu",  and  thick  like  tho«e  of  the  laurel.  The 
th'wers  .are  small,  seldom  oji'-iung,  of  .a  violet  colour, 
an<l  grow  in  ciu-ters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  on 
dividevl  foot-strdks.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  l»erry  con- 
taining four  kidney-shaped  seeds  of  an  eipial  size.  'J'he 
wh(»le  tree  is  very  ar(»matic,  and  when  in  blosom 
j»erfumes  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  berries 
when  ripe  are  greedily  eaten  Ijv  the  wild  jii:,fOons  of 
•lamaica.  and  impart  a  peculiar  flavour  to  their  Hesh. 
'i'he  canella  of  c«»mmerce  is  th''  bark  of  the  tree  fr.  ed 
from  its  outward  covering  au'l  dried  in  the  shade.  It 
is  brought  to  Europe  in  long  <]uilW,  which  are  about 
4  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  thicker  than  ciTui.'imon, 
and  both  externally  and  internally  of  a  whiti>h  or 
liL'ht-brown  hue,  vith  a  tin-'e  of  yellow.  This  bark 
is  mod<'rateIy  warm  to  the  taste,  and  aromatic  and 
bittori-h.  Its  smi'll  is  a.:iee;d>le,  and  resend>les  th.it 
of  cloves.  In  di>tillation  with  water  it  yields  an 
essential  (»il  of  .a  d.irk  yellowi>h  colour,  and  of  a  thick 
tenacious  consistence,  with  diiHculvy  S'.paral»le  from 
the  a^pieous  tfui<l.  The  reiuiining  dec«»ction  wle-n 
evaporated  lea\es  a  very  bitter  extract  composed  <.f 
resinous  and  gummy  matter  imperfectly  mi.\<  d.  It 
\iiis  bee>n  su]>[)ost-d  to  possess  .a  considerable  sh.are  of 
a<tive  medicinal  powers,  and  was  foniierly  enij'loved 
as  a  cure  in  scurvy.  Now  it  is  merely  esteemed  as  a 
pleasing  Miid  aromatic  bitter,  and  ;is  a  useful  adjunct 
in  correcting  more  active,  tlioiigh  nauseous  medicinrs. 
The  powder  is  given  along  ^vith  aloes  as  a  .stimulat- 
ing i)ur.:'itiyo. 

CANES  A'EXATICI  {f/tc  Jumfinn  (h/."),  a  nor- 
tlieni  constellation,  within  the  limits  of  which  several 
remarkable  nebuhe  occur. 

CAN(;E,  1)1'.      See  \)V  FUFSNK. 

CAXICATTI,  a  town  in  Sicily,  province  of  Cir- 
genti,  is  well  built,  and  hxs  a  pop.  (1872)  of  i,'0,:iuS, 
mostly  engaged  in  au'riculture. 

CANINO,  PuixcK  OF.    See  Bovapauti:  iLitifn). 

CANIS,  a  genus  of  carnivorous  ^Mammalia,  of  which 
the  common  dog  is  reirardcd  as  the  type,  but  under 
which  Cuvier  also  im  hides  Molves  and  jackals.  He 
h.as  thus,  however,  confined  it  witliiu  narrower  limits 
than  Ijinn.anis,  who  made  it  include  hyanas  and  fo\i  s. 
The  chief  chara'ttnistics  of  the  ;/eniis  are  six  uj'i>er 
fri'iit  teetli,  the  lateral  longest  and  the  interni'diate 
lob.ited;  six  htwer  front  teeth,  the  lateral  lobatcd; 
canine  teeth,  sinu'le  and  incurvated;  and  grind(  rs,  six 
or  seven  in  mimber.  The  liyana.s  are  excluded  from 
the  genus  by  their  dentition,  jtrickly  tongue,  mane, 
and  lar-_:(  ly  developed  anal  scent  glands;  and  tlie 
fo.\(;s  by  their  h.nger  and  more  bushy  tail,  and  the 
]>upils  of  the  eye,  which  by  day  present  a  kind  of 
longitudinal  slit  instead  of  the  round  form. 

CAN ISl US,  I'F.rnrs,  born  at  Nimeguen,  was  the 
6rst  man  in  Crermany  who  entered  the  order  of  the 
.Tesuits,  of  which  he  became  a  very  active  mend»er. 
In  l'»41*  he  was  ma<l<*  professor  of  theology,  rector 
and  vi(^e-c}iancellor  of  the'  university  at  Ingol>tadr. 
He  aftt  rwards  reformed  the  Cnivei-sity  of  \'ienna 
according  to  tlie  vi<\vs  of  the  <trder.  His  catecliisni 
is  yet  in  usc.  He  ]>ersuailed  Ferdinand  I.  to  adopt 
violent  measures  a'.^Minst  the  Protestants,  .and  founded 
the  colleges  at  Prague,  Au'_rsl»nrg,  Dillingen,  and 
Freiburg  in  Sn\  itzc-rland,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  died 
in  ir»l»7. 

CANIS  ISIA.TOR  {tftr  t/rra(rr  rA^/V  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  remarkal-le  a.s  containing 
Sirlifs,  tlie  bri;,ditcst  star  in  the  heavens. — Cam.s 
MiNou  {the  Icfsi  /•  (/'»'/),  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  immediately  ab<»ve  Canis  Major,  the 
chief  star  in  which  is  J^roci/oiij  a  star  of  the  lii-st 
magnitude. 

CANKEP,  a  tenn  aj'plied  to  almost  every  case  in 
which  a  portion  of  a  ve-^'etable  loses  its  vitality  from 
some  latent  disc:vse,  which   ultimately  destroys  the 
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paront  stock.  Thus  we  hear  of  canker  in  auriculas, 
melons,  cucumben,  kc, ;  forest,  apple,  and  pear  trees, 
8l€^  The  causes  of  the  malady  are  probably  various, 
•ad  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
many  cases  it  is  clearly  hereditary,  and  does  not  admit 
of  being  either  entirely  prevented  or  greatly  modified; 
bat  when  it  is  only  constitutional  it  is  greatly  mitigated 
by  careful  cultivation,  and  the  selection  of  the  most 
favourable  drcumstanoes  of  soil,  drainage,  and  tem- 
perature. In  laying  out  gardens  or  orchards  the 
great  point  is  to  ascertain  what  sorts  are  least  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  disease  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict, and  to  make  the  selection  accordingly. — Canker 
in  the  foot  of  horses  is  a  disease  believed  to  be  of 
cancerous  nature.  It  is  of  two  kinds — acute  and 
Ifwal,  and  chronic  and  constitutionaL  It  is  most  fre- 
quent among  underfed,  overworked,  or  badly-stabled 
boiaee.  The  application  of  active  caustics  in  severe 
cases,  together  with  good  food,  dry  warm  stabUng, 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  with  periodioJ  pui^atives  and 
alteratives,  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  method  of 
treatment. 

CANNiE,  a  town,  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidus,  fa- 
mous for  the  great  battle  in  which  the  Homana  were 
here  defeated  by  Hannibal  (216  B.O.)    The  Roman 
army  under  the  Consuls  iEmilius  Paulus  and  Teren- 
tius  Varro  consisted  of  87,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  amounted  only  to  50,000,  among  whom  were 
10,000  horse.   The  battle  was  brought  on  by  the  con- 
sul Varro  against  the  better  judgment  of  his  colleague, 
'llie  Konuuis  left  their  strong  position  at  Canusium 
on  the  banks  of  the  Auiidus,  and  the  whole  army 
crossed  the  river,    llie  Consul  Varro  drew  up  his 
troupe  on  the  phun,  with  his  right  wing  protected 
by  the  river.    At  the  same  time  Hannibal  forded 
the  Aufidus  and  led  his  small  army  to  the  attack. 
The  Komans  had  their  own  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing,  that  of  their  allies  on  the  left,  and  the  in- 
fantry as  usual  in  the  centre.    Hannibal  opposed  the 
Numidian  cavalry  to  that  of  the  Boman  allies,  and 
that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  to  the  Koman.   His 
infantry  from  Africa  he  divided  into  two  bodies,  each 
of  them  near  the  cavalry.    At  some  distance  from 
both  wings  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  on  f  oot^  arranged 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  occupied  the  centre,  led  by  Han- 
nibal himself.    He  had  calculated  that  the  wind 
called  Voltumvt,  which  blew  regularly  at  certain 
boun,  would,  at  the  time  of  attack,  throw  dust  and 
sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans  and  hide  his  evolu- 
tions.   The  first  shock  of  the  Roman  cavalry  upon 
the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  was  violent.  After  the  fight 
tiad  lasted  for  a  long  time  they  alighted  and  fought 
on  foot.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  then  broke  through 
the  dismounted  Romans  and  cut  them  down.    The 
Roman  infantry,  to  assist  their  horse,  moved  in  a 
curved  line  towards  the  wing  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  and 
GftUio  infantiTy  which  retired  in  good  order  into  the 
intervals  as  Hannibal  had  commanded.    By  this 
means  Hannibal  was  enabled  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  flank  as  they  advanced  incautiously  with  the 
African  infantry,  which  he  had  kept  back  for  this 
purpose.     Thus  surrounded   and  contracted  into  a 
small  compass,  the  Romans  fell  in  great  numbers, 
smong  them  the  Consul  .^milius  Paulus,  and  both 
the  proconsuls  Servilius  and  Atilius.    The  Numidian 
horse  destroyed  those  who  fled  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Tbs  victor  made  13,000  prLsoners.  The  Romans  lost, 
Moording  to  their  own  lowest  statements,  45,000 
men;  according  to  the  highest,  70,000.     Hannibal 
collected  the  gold  rings  of  the  knights  who  had  fallen 
•nd  sent  some  pecks  thereof  to  Carthage.    See  Hak- 

XlhAL. 

CANNEL  COAL.    See  Coal. 


CANNES,  a  small  seaport  of  France,  on  the  shore 
<^  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Alpes- 
Maritimes;  pop.  9618.  Cannes  is  famous  as  the 
p^ace  where  Napoleon  landed  when  he  returned  from 
£lba^  March  1, 1815.  It  is  a  favourite  winter  resi- 
dence; and  some  English  families  have  villas  here, 
where  they  stav  during  the  winter. 

CANNIBALS.    See  Aicthbopophaoi. 

CANNING,  Georok,  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  watf  bom  in  London,  April  11, 1770.  His 
father  offended  his  family  by  marrying  a  lady  of 
beautv  and  accomplishments,  but  without  forttme, 
and  died  in  1771,  leaving  ber  destitute.  She  had 
recourse  to  the  stage  for  support,  but  was  not  very 
successful,  and  was  afterwards  twice  married.  Her 
second  husband  was  an  actor;  her  third  a  linen-, 
draper  of  Exeter.  She  lived  to  see  the  success  of 
her  son,  from  whom  she  ever  received  the  tenderest 
marks  of  filial  love.  Canning,  who  had  inherited  a 
small  estate  in  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Eton.  In 
1787  he  was  entered  at  Oxford.  His  vacations  were 
passed  with  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
Burke,  Fox,  and  other  distinguished  Whigs.  But 
although  Sheridan  had  already  announced  him  in 
Parliament  as  the  future  ornament  of  his  party, 
Caxming  entered  into  terms  with  Pitt,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  into  Parliament  in  1793.  During  the 
first  session  he  remained  silent.  In  1796  he  was 
under-secretary  of  state.  In  1797  he  projected,  with 
some  friends,  the  Anti- Jacobin,  of  which  Giffonl 
was  appointed  editor.  Canning  contributed  many 
poetical  and  other  articles  to  this  periodical,  the 
happiest  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  being  the 
Needy  Knife-grinder.  In  1798  he  supported  Wil- 
berforoe's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
In  July,  1800,  Canning  increased  his  fortune  and 
influence  by  a  marriage  with  Joanna,  daughter  of 
General  Scott,  a  Udy  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000. 
The  administration  being  dissolved  in  1801,  Canning 
became  a  member  of  the  opposition  until  the  restor- 
ation of  PiU  in  1804.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  Port- 
land administration.  A  political  misunderstanding 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  led  to  a  duel  between  that 
minister  and  Canning,  in  which  the  latter  was  slightly 
wounded.  This  dispute  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
the  ministry.  In  1810  he  opposed  the  reference  of 
the  Catholic  claims  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  on  the  ground  that  no  security  or  engagement 
had  been  off«Sred  by  the  Catholics.  Some  of  his 
most  brilliant  speeches  were  on  this  subject  The 
adoption  of  the  measure  being  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
state  of  opinion,  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the 
securities  with  which  it  should  be  accompanied,  were 
with  him  elements  of  the  question.  He  proposed 
securities  in  1813,  which,  with  the  bill,  were  rejected. 
He  supported  in  1812  and  1813  the  same  motion 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810.  To  Caxming  was 
principally  ovring  the  first  blow  which  shook  the 
throne  of  Napoleon:  the  British  policy  in  Spain  was 
directed  and  animated  by  him.  In  1 81 2  he  was  elected 
member  for  Liverpool,  from  which  he  was  also  re- 
turned in  1814, 1818, 1820.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Portugal,  and  remained  abroad  about 
two  years.  In  1819  he  declared  his  decided  hostility 
to  parliamentary  reform  in  whatever  shape.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  queen,  he 
declared  that  'toward  the  object  of  that  investigation 
he  felt  an  unaltered  regard  and  affection;*  and  soon 
after  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  went  abroad.  Having  been  nominated  Governor- 
general  of  India,  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
when  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  called 
him  to  the  cabinet  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
(Sept  16,  1822).    One  of  his  earUest  acts  in  this 
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HituatVm  wa^  to  cliof^v  the  Frr-ncli  iiillin.'Tice  in  S|i:i:n. 
JL  w  :u>  ill  tiii.s  s('>si(Hi  that  lh<nii;liaiu  arcut^ed  liiiii  uf 
*tlic  most  iiiuiistrous  tnickliiiL,'  ■whicli  the  \vholc  his- 
tory of  jxilitiral  ttTLaversatioii  ccuM  funii.sh.'  Can- 
iiiii.;-  rttsi.'  iiuiiiL-Jiately  ainl  (.•xclaiiinMl.  'That  i.^  false' 
'iho  alTair  was  si.'tth.d,  after  some  cxphuiation.s  on 
tlio  j)art  of  ]\lr.  Ijiou'^hain.  ile  roiitiTiuol  to  Kii]'p<.rt 
tho  j)roj»ositi"iis  ill  favour  of  t)it;  ( "atliolics,  ainl  in 
]^'J."»  coininuuicatt  il  to  foroiicn  nlini•^t(•rH  tlio  tU-tLT- 
iiiinatioii  of  his  niajc-ty  to  ni>}ioiiit  ili<tr[its  (Cofhiln a 
to  Cohaiil'ia,  Mtxico.  aii<l  llueiios  Ayres,  ]n  t\>nst'- 
quoiua*  <»f  the  att<ni]>ts  iiia<le  I  a"  Spain  to  a->ist  the 
malcontents  of  TortULial,  it  was  inime<liately  deter- 
mined l>y  the  mini-^try  to  support  the  rCL'^eney  of  that 
eidintry.  A}»i"il  I'J,  iMiT,  his  a|']'ointmi  nt  to  be 
jainie  minister  was  announced.  llis  aihnini^tration 
Nva-s  terminated  by  liis  (U-atli.  the  .stli  of  An^nst  fol- 
hjwiii'_c;  but  liot  until  it  had  been  crown. d  bv  tho 
'i'K.aty  of  J-.ondon  (July  »'.»,  for  tlie  .st-ltlcment  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece, 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Cannini;  w:vs  showy  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  briUiant  wit  and  caustic  satire,  thoui^di 
neither  formed  on  a  very  maseuline  taste.  llis  j»re- 
tension  to  L^'eiieral  viuws  was  soh-ly  in  words.  In  no 
case  did  lie  strike  his  own  interests  out  of  consider- 
ation. I)urinLj  llis  career  the  leadini^^  domestic  vSidi- 
jeets  on  which  the  l^ritish  I'arliatnent  w.as  calh d 
ujion  to  le:^dslate  were  the  foUowini::  the  liberty  of 
the  i>nss,  the  cmancii-ation  of  the  Catholics,  the 
test  and  corjxiration  acts,  tlie  corn -laws,  and  re- 
form in  I'arliauient.  Those  of  a  forei^'n  nature  were, 
.•■.niou'j:  otliers,  the  various  o\ertures  of  i)eace  between 
I'.iitain  aiul  France,  the  settlement  of  Kurope  on  tlie 
overthrow  of  Xapoh^on,  the  treatment  of  Italy  by 
the  Austrians,  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  South  American  llcjiublics.  t)n  all  these 
tjU'stions.  with  two  e\ce]>tion.^i,  he  su]>ported  the  liiL;h 
Tory  ^ide.  'J'he  e\ct:ptions  were,  the  emancipation 
of  the  (.'atholics,  and  the  recoLrnition  of  the  South 
American  repul  >lics.  The  former  he  advocated  merely 
;us  a  matter  of  cxi>ediency;  the  hitter  wxs  a  showy 
]>aiade  whicli  brought  ech»t  without  endanirerini:^  his 
position,  for  Spain  was  a  mere  eij)]ier,  and  the  rec(>Lr- 
nitit>n  could  i\i*  no  harm  to  any  establi.died  privilei;es 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ( 'aiming  too  often  acted 
in  tlie  .sj)irit  of  a  political  adventurer,  whose  rule  of 
action  throu^diout  was  sclf-agLrrandi/.ement.  When, 
indeed,  he  olttaindl  the  premiership,  his  conduit 
L:ave  indication  of  his  l>einL,'  regidated  by  more  lofty 
princijfles ;  liut  tleatli  speedily  interfered  with  any 
•  xjiec  tations  that  were  formed  of  him  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

( 'AXNOX,  a  heavy  metallie  gun,  which  is  moved 
by  the  strength  «»f  men  or  horses.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  carriage,  and  iron  (form<,rly  stone  or  leaden) 
balls  are  ]>i«»jected  to  a  distance  fiom  it  by  the  force 
of  gunpowder.  'J'he  interior  of  the  cannon  is  called 
the  iorc.  The  solid  ]>iece  of  njetal  belund  is  named 
the  Ornrh,  and  terminates  in  the  Imtton.  The  triiii' 
nions  are  the  jirojeetions  on  each  side,  about  the 
middle  of  the  cannon,  forming  the  j'ivot  on  which  it 
turns  on  b-  in'/  eU.-vat<.d  or  de]»rc<srd.  Tlie  aj>erture 
through  whiih  the  tire  is  introduced  into  the  bore  to 
ignite  the  chari::e  is  call«'d  the  rrtd  or  (<iurh-/n>lr,  in 
which  a  small  tube,  used  to  contain  the  j>riniing,  is 
placed  previous  to  tiring.  The  su]iii(trts,  which  arc 
tl( nominated  currid'jis,  are  mounted  c>n  four  small 
wheels,  as  in  the  ca.^e  of  sbip-guns  or  garri-^on-^uns 
(but  see  GUN-CAHKIAGE»,  or  on  two  wheels,  as  in  the 
ciuse  of  lield-j>ieccs,  M'hen  a  lield-piece  is  to  Itc 
moved,  a  two-w holed  frame  is  tixed  to  the  carriage. 
which  is  called  a  I'nnlx  r,  and  this  }»rocess  is  callctl  to 
limhcr  up,  1'lie  charge  or  caitridge  is  a  bag  hlled 
with  powder,  carried  near  tlie  cannon.  The  caiinon 
\&  fired  by  mexms  of  the  mnt'-h^  which  is  a  lighted 


bun  -h  of  tow  Wound  roi;nd  a  small  stick;  or  bv  a 
tube  hll<'d  with  the  j>iiming-]>(»\vder,  from  wlii'ii   a 
jiiece  is  broken  off  every  time,  .and  forced  into  a  stick, 
to  liijht  the  char;ie.     In  land-s-rviee  the  cannon  is 
fired    by  a  frirtioii-tnhi,,  a  small  coji])i.r  case    tilled 
with  lino  ]>oW(ler,  and  inserteil   in  the  vent  of   tlie 
gun.      A  cord   is  attached  to   the   tultc,    wliieh,    on 
being  ]'ulled,  acts  upon  a  small  Ide,  whieh,  bv  frie'- 
tioii,    i,nit'..s   a  j>rei«aration   in   conuietion  with    the 
jtowder.      On  board  mo^t  of  the  l>riti.-h  >hi]is  tle-ic 
are  cannon  tired  by  means  of  h^ks.     To  ]>erb(rm  the 
labour  re.juired  in  manaudng  cannon  is  called  to  .s  nc 
tin:  amis.    Cannon  were  formerly  •li'^^iuticvl  with  l:i<  at 
names,     'J'welve,   cast   by   Louis   XI 1.,   were   railed 
aftvT  the  twelve  pe- rs  of  I-'rance.     Cliail«s  \.  had 
tv.elve,  whieh  he  called  the  Twelve  A]'o-tles.      One 
at  lW>is  le  I>ui'  is  calle<l  the  I)e\il:  a  tlo-],.. under  at 
1  Njver  Ca-^tle  is  named   (.^>ueen  Kli/alnths  I'ocket- 
Pistel;  at  I'Minbumh  Citstle  there  is  the  famous  Mons 
Meg;  an  So-pounder  at  lierlin  is  called  the  Tlinn- 
deier;    an(»tli<'r  at   jNIalaga.    the    Terrible;    two    (;ii- 
]>ounders  at  Fremcn,  tht.'  ^Messengers  of   Ikid  Xoavs. 
Xames  of  this  sort  were  afterwards  al  oli-lnd.  and 
the  following  came  into  ^^eneral  use:  cannon  loval, 
or  carthoun,  carryiiiLT  4S  j.ounds;  bastanl  cannon,  or 
i,'  carthoun,  T.O;   .1  carthoun,  '24;  whoh-  cuherin-.  1^; 
demi-eulveriiis,   U  ;    falcon,    ('»;   sai;er,   lowest  soii.,    ,'>; 
oidinary,  <>;  largest  sort,  S;  ba^ili^k,  -JS;  ser|ien(ine, 
4;  as])iek,  2;  «lra-4on,  (I;  siren.  <i(';  fahonet,  *!,  1'  and 
1;  nioyens,  which  carried  a  b.dl  of  lo  or  12  ounc  >; 
rabinet.'.  carried  one  of  Ic)  « unices.      Cannons  an'  at 
]>resent  named  from  the  wei'jhte>f  the  balls  which 
they  carry,  <">-jHjunder-'.  I'J  ]'oundei>,  cVc.     They  are 
also,  especially   the   laige  ones,  df-ignatcd   by  th'  ir 
wciudit,    as    a    *2."»-ton   gun,    a    '>')-ton,    7«Mt-]ioun<ler 
gun,  eV'*'.,  the  latt  r  receiving  al.-o  the  familiar  dmo- 
ndnation  of  *\Voolwi<.-h  Infants,'     Cannon  took  their 
name  from  Cdnim,  Latin,  a  reed.     !'.<  fore  their  in- 
vention machines  were  used  for  ])roj.(ting   mi>siks 
by  np'i-hanical  force.      These  wrre  at  an  eaily  periitd 
called   i/i;/(  iif'ir.   \\]\vuce  tii</liir' )'.      'J  he   first  cannon 
were  maile  of  wood,  wrai'ped  in  numerous  folds  of 
linen,  and  well  secured  l»y  in>n  ho«'jis.      They  were  of 
a  conical  fiuni,  widest  at  the  muzzle.     Afterwards 
tliey  received  a  cylin<hical  shape.      At  length  tlu/v 
were  nuade  of  iron  baiis  firmly  boun<l  tojether,  like 
casks,  by  iron  ho.tps.     In  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  they  were  fonn«'d  of  an  alloy  ejf  coj'j'cr 
and  tin,  and  in  ]>rocess  of   time  other  metals  were 
added.      Some  attribute  the  invention  of  camion  to 
the  Chinese,  and  say  that  there  are  now  cannon  in 
China,  which  we-re  made  in  the  ei-ditieth  vear  <»f  the 
Christian  era.     From  the  Chiiiese  the  Sr.racens  uKiy 
have  learned  to  manufacture  tliem.      Lond»ards  were 
brought  into  use  in   France  in   lo"^"^,  .and  acectrding 
to    another  and   more   doul>tful  authority  Solomon. 
King  of  Hungary,  used  them  in  li'7'k  at  the  sie-e  of 
litdgiade.     I'lciii  all  these  aconnts  it  apjtears  that 
the  true.'  cjtoeli  of  the  invention  of  cannon  cannot  be 
exactly  dete-rmined:  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
were  actually  in  use  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     In    ]3~t)  the   j»eople   of  xVuL'sburg 
used  cast  cannon.      In  the  beginning  of  the  lilteenth 
century   nearly  all  the  C(>untrie8  of  Fur(»j>e,  except 
Itussia,  where  cannon  were  lirst  cast  in  147r»,  were 
pro\ided  with  them.     The  had  cannon,  which  were 
invented  and  emploved  by  the  Swedes,  between  l^-lM) 
and  lt).*!J,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  were  lined  with 
tubes  of  wood  or  coppicr,  and  secured  on  the  outside 
with  iron  rings.     'J'he  art  of  tiring  rcddiot  b.alls  from 
cannon  w.as   invented   by  Major-general   Weiler    of 
the  eleetorate  of  i'.randenburg.     In  the  comnience- 
nieTit  of  the  sixteenth  century   Maurice  of  Swit/er- 
l.and  discoM-red  a  method  of  casting'  cannon  whole, 
and  boring  them,  so  a,>  te^  draw  out  the  interior  in  a 
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■mgle  piece.  Cannon  loaded  at  the  breech  were 
introdaced  by  Daniel  Spekle  (who  died  1589),  and 
were  thus  a  kind  of  ancient  breech-loaders.  In  1740 
eannons  were  made  of  ice  at  St  Petersburg,  and  balls 
of  many  pounds  weight  were  projected  without  in- 
jxtring  the  pieces.  For  information  on  cannon  of  the 
modern  type  see  Gun. 

CANNON  FOUNDING.  The  process  of  easting 
cannon  is  simUar  to  that  adopted  for  all  other  heavy 
castings,  there  being  a  centra]  pattern  of  wood  or  iron, 
aa  outer  casting-box  of  iron,  and  a  well-compacted 
mass  of  sand  and  day  in  the  space  between  the  cast- 
ing-box and  pattern.  Cannon  are  cast  in  a  ▼ertical 
position  (mmale  upwards),  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bead  of  metal  above  the  topmost  part  of  the  gun 
itself.  One  end  gained  by  this  is  to  afford  a  gather- 
ing-place for  all  scoria^  or  other  foreign  matter. 
After  the  metal  has  cooled  the  casting-box  is  knocked 
off,  and  the  cannon  ib  bored  within  and  turned  with- 
oni.  In  some  cases  the  cannon  revolves  and  the 
borer  is  stationaiy,  while  in  others  it  is  the  cutter  that 
revolves.  The  cutter  is  a  sharp  steel  instrument  at 
the  end  of  a  long  bar,  and  is  driven  onward  by  a 
train  of  mechanism  as  fast  as  the  boring  ii  made. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the 
construction  of  powerful  pieces  of  ordnance.  Cast-iron 
is  a  weak  substance  for  resisting  extension  or  with- 
standing the  explosive  force  of  gunpower  compared 
with  wrought-iron,  the  proportion  being  as  1  to  5,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  wrought 
iron  for  cast.  Cannon  are  also  formed  of  a  linmg 
<rf  steel  strengthened  by  encircling  it  with  twisted 

SUnders  of  wrought-iron  shrunk  upon  the  core  by 
B  usual  process  of  cooling.  Brass  being  lighter 
than  iron  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  field- 
pieces,  especially  by  the  French,  but  they  are  apt  to 
neat  during  action,  and  are  very  expensive.  Steel 
cannon  have  lately  come  into  favour,  but  are  difficult 
of  construction,  as  it  is  almost  impoBsible  to  get  a 
easting  without  a  flaw  in  the  metal.  The  relative 
cost  of  heavy  ordnance  made  in  different  ways  ib 
about  ss  follows: — 

Caat-iron  gooa, £21  per  ton. 

Annititmg  built-up  gUBi, 100       „ 

Krupp't  •teal  guns, 170       „ 

Ooii-meUl  Kuua  (10  parte  of  copper  to 

1  of  tin), 18T       H 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  breech  and 
mnzzle  loading  cannon  has  been  keenly  discussed. 
The  construction  of  the  breech-loader  is  more  com- 
plicated ihaax.  that  of  the  muzzle-loader ;  the  breech- 
loadii^  apparatus  of  a  large  gun  must  be  imwieldy, 
and  with  Uie  same  weight  of  metal  the  breech-loader 
will  last  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand  a  muzzle-loading  gun  has  a  simpler  and 
stronger  construction,  but  the  men  are  more  exposed 
than  while  serving  a  breech-loader,  and  if  loaded 
carelessly  the  ball  may  not  be  rammed  home,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  great  probability  of  bursting. 
The  long-debated  question  of  the  possibility  of  resist- 
11^  successfully  bullets  or  shells  thrown  by  cannon 
has  as  yet  been  answered  in  favour  of  the  projectile. 
There  are  guns  in  existence  that  can  completely  pene- 
trate the  best  and  thickest  armour-plates  that  can 
be  made.    See  GuN. 

CANNSTADT,  Canstatt,  or  Kakstatt,  a  town 
in  WUrtemberfT,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  on 
the  Neckar,  four  miles  north-east  of  Stuttgart 
Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  Roman  remaiuB 
found.  It  is  doubly  walled,  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cottons,  &c.,  and  extensive  dye-works, 
and  forms  an  important  entrepot  for  the  traffic 
of  the  Neckar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  15,065. 


CANO,  Alonso,  or  Alexis,  a  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  talents 
made  him  the  Michael  Angelo  of  Spain,  whom  he 
also  resembled  in  his  private  character.  He  was 
bom  in  1601,  at  Grenada,  studied  in  Seville,  with 
Pacheco,  and  first  made  himself  known  by  the  statues 
which  he  executed  for  the  great  churoh  of  Lebrija. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  had  acquired  the  fame 
of  a  great  artist,  and  was  (1688)  appointed  painter 
to  the  king.  In  this  capacity  he  executed  several 
celebrated  pictures,  and  was  at  the  sunmiit  of  his 
prosperity  when  a  dreadful  event  destroyed  his  hap- 
piness. His  wife  was  one  day  found  murdered,  and 
ms  house  plundered.  Instead  of  a  suspected  Italian 
servant,  who  had  fled,  Cano  himself,  convicted  of  a 
connection  with  another  woman,  was  condemned  by 
the  judges  as  guilty  of  the  murder.  He  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  but  his  right  arm  was  spared  from  re- 
spect for  his  talents.  He  bore  the  torture  with  silent 
fortitude.  The  king  pardoned  him.  He  became  a 
priest,  and  was  made  a  racionero  (resident)  of  Grenada, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  pious 
and  exemplary  manner,  and  died  in  1664  or  1667. 

CANOBUS.    See  Canopus. 

CANOE,  the  term  generally  used  to  designate  the 
small  vessels  which  uncivilized  people  living  near  the 
water  use.  In  the  East  Indies  there  is  a  kind  of 
boat  which  goes  by  this  name,  sometimes  from  40  to 
50  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  broad.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  generally  impel  their  canoes  with  pad- 
dles, which  have  a  very  large  blade,  and  are  managed 
perpendicularly.  The  canoes  of  Canada  are  of  the 
most  fragQe  texture,  and  of  so  little  weight  that,  in 
passing  from  one  river  to  another  the  boatmen  carry 
them  on  their  heads  across  their  portages.  They  are 
mostly  covered  with  bark,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
sewed  together  with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark  is 
generally  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  yet  in  these  frail  vessels  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  do  not  hesitate  to  descend  very  dangerous 
rapids.  The  Esquimaux  are  exceedingly  dexterous 
in  the  management  of  their  canoes.  These  consist 
of  a  light  wooden  frame,  covered  with  seal-skins 
sewed  together  with  sinews.  The  skins  are  not  only 
extended  round  the  bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise 
over  the  top,  forming  a  complete  deck,  and  having' 
only  one  opening  to  admit  the  boatman  to  his  seat 
To  this  hole  a  flat  hcop,  rising  about  4  inches,  is 
fitted,  to  which  is  fastened  the  surrounding  skin, 
llie  paddle  is  about  10  feet  long,  light,  and  flat  at 
each  end.  In  the  Esquimaux  language  the  canoe  is 
called  a  haiak,  or  man's  boat,  to  (Ustinguish  it  from 
the  ttffital*,  the  woman's  boat,  which  latter  is  a  laige 
boat  for  transporting  the  women,  with  their  families 
and  possessions.  The  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux 
use  the  same  kind  of  canoes,  and  it  is  astonishing, 
when  we  consider  their  insignificant  construction,  at 
what  a  distance  from  the  regions  they  commonly  in- 
habit these  people,  especially  the  former,  are  found 
in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  natives 
have  a  double  canoe,  united  by  a  strong  platform, 
serving  in  this  way  as  one  vessel.  Such  a  canoe  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  persons,  and  a  con- 
siderable lading.  Captain  Cook  gives  us  a  long 
account  of  the  different  kinds  of  canoes  used  in 
Otaheite. 

CANON,  a  person  who  possesses  a  prebend,  or 
revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  churoh.  In  England 
there  are  what  are  called  canons  residentiary,  bono- 
nuT  canons,  and  minor  canons. 

CANON  (Greek,  a  rule,  meantre,  or  ttaTidard),  in 
the  arts.  When  art  has  succeeded  in  producing 
beautiful  forms  the  question  arises,  with  what  pro- 
portions beauty  of  fonn  is  united.    Artists  of  genius 
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first  started  t/iis  cpi"  stion,  and  iniii.itors.  inferior  to  ' 
them  in  t;.leuU-<,  .scruj.ul«)u.sly  foUowL-d  their  re.^idt;-', 
ami  naturally  exultt-d  seme  existing''  Avork  into  a 
nuult.!  for  every  jtcrfurniancc.  Anicni;  the  (J reck;*  I 
the  celebrated  statuary  rolycletus  (U.c.  -i^l-l'l)  tir^t 
in^^tituted  such  in<iuiries;  and  ius  he  ;^'enerally  rcju-e- 
Kifuted  youtliful,  plea-siriL,'  ti^^ures  it  is  prohaMe  that 
hv  lixcd  the  standard  of  i)eauty  in  the  youthful  form. 
Tlie  ('(infill  (the  model  statue)  of  Polyeletus  wa.s  ac- 
eordini,dy  a  statue  which  was  made  principally  for  the 
puri>ose  of  showinLT  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
liuman  form  in  a  }(Aith  just  ripenin^^  into  manhood. 
No  co}»Y  of  it  i.s  known  to  exist;  the  aitist  prohaMy 
j.'ave  his  in<nlel  of  proportion  a  quiet,  simj)le  attitude, 
witlnmt  any  stron<jf  dit^tiniruishing  marks.  His  suc- 
oes-,ors  imitated  it  without  deviation.  Polycletus  was 
riot  the  only  (Jreek  arti.^t  who  jjui-sued  such  investiLja- 
tions  respecting  tlie  pro{>ortions  of  form.  AmoULT  the 
moderns,  l)iirer  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  devoted 
themselves  to  siniilar  inquiries. 

CANON,  in  music,  sii^nihed,  with  the  ancient 
Creeks,  what  now  is  called  innnor]i,,rd.  At  present 
it  si.riiiHes  a  comp<»sition  in  which  the  several  voices 
Itejin  at  tixed  intervals,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
wliich  each  successive  voice  sin^-^s  the  strain  of  the 
precediu'j^  one.  In  Italian,  tlierefore,  it  is  called 
Ji'jn  tit  vnii.siifinnzd ;  in  Latin,  vnnou  j>< r}ti ttnia,  or 
continuous  fuL;ue;  in  Cerman,  /vrti.-</ufir  (circnlatinLf 
fuL'"ue).  Sonittimes  each  voice  beirins  with  the  same, 
sometimes  with  ditferent  notes.  The  j>hra.><e  or  ]»as- 
saj^'c  for  imitation  is  called  tlie  them''  or  ifi(f'icrt^  the 
imitation  the  rej^l/f.  Canons  may  be  finite  or  inlinite. 
The  former  end,  like  any  other  compositions,  with  a 
ca'lence,  while  the  inlinite  canon  is  .so  contrived  that 
the  theme  is  be'_;un  au-'iin  before  tlie  parts  which  fol- 
low are  conclude  <!.  A  canon  may  consist  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  voices.  Canons  dilfer  from 
ordinary  fu;4ues;  for.  in  the  latter,  it  issulhciont  that 
tlie  subject  be  o;'casionally  re]»eated  and  imitated 
according,'  to  tlu;  laws  of  counter]  x <int ;  but,  in  the 
former,  it  is  essential  that  the  suhject  be  strictly  re- 
peated In'  all  the  succeedin;^'  parts;  which  re]>etition 
may  be  made  in  the  nnis()n  or  octave,  tlie  fourth,  or 
the  lifth,  or  any  other  inter\al  of  the  scale.  Th<-re 
are  several  other  canons,  as  rniion  ik.>! iiiaorjihvs,  rmion 
j)ii'  (h'iniiui(l')iinif,  and  lannn  jur  ai/^/intiit'itloitrni, 
which  to  exjJain  would  exceed  our  limits.  Sometimes, 
also,  a  musical  pa.ssai^'e  of  a  composition  in  which  one 
voice  re['eats  for  a  slu^rt  time  another,  is  called  im- 
properlv  a  canon. 

CANON,  a  term  em]»loyed  to  dcsii^nate  tlie  collec- 
tion of  books  containin.:  the  rule  or  standard  of 
primitive  Cliristianity;  that  is,  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  divine  origin  tlie  church 
ackiiowledij^es.  The  caiioii  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  drawn  ui>  by  the  Jews  in  the  fcmrth 
Century  before  Christ  (see  IIkuukw  L.\Nr.rA(;t:  am> 
lil  ri'.K.VTil'.K),  receives  in  this  form  equal  respect 
amoiiL'  all  Christians,  Ix'caiise  Christ  and  the  apostles 
liavc  expressly  appealed  to  them,  and  jironounced 
them  writitiLTs  insj'ired  by  (Jo«l,  'J  he  a])ocryjthal 
books  of  the  nid  Test;i.nient.  wlmse  canonical  charac- 
ter the  Jews  did  n-^t  acknowledge,  the  Liustern  Church 
h.ns  never  received  ;  but  the  Western  Church  declared 
tliem  canonical  in  the  African  Council,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  opinidug  of 
the  cleriry  res]>ectinu'  the  canonical  authority  of  th> 
;  pocryi'lial  books  i>{  the  (  Md  Testament  remained  for 
a  loii'^  time  divided,  .b  roine,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  clmrch,  denied  it,  an<l  m:uiy  theolo'_:^ians  coincided 
with  him.  'J'he  Trote^tant  churches  reject  the  Ai>oc- 
rvpha  ;i8  books  not  belonLrin'_j  to  the  rule  of  faith, 
laspectinig''  the  value  and  the  number  of  the  books 
bcloMpnuLT  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
opinions  of  Christians  were  mu'jli  divided  till   the 


sixth  century.  As  early  .as  the  second  century  th»^ 
separation  was  made  into  the  10vangelic<ni  ^th-'  four 
Kvan-^^elists)  and  the  Apostolicon  (tin*  Acts  and 
l'ipi.-.tles  of  the  Aj'ostles).  The  live  hislorieal  l>oolvS, 
the  I'-pi.stles  of  I'aul,  tlu;  Fii>t  J"!j<istle  of  ]\  ter,  and 
the  ]''irst  ]*!])istle  of  John  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  lie  genuine  in  the  third  century;  luiice 
Eusebius,  in  his  Kcclesiatic.al  History,  writt'  n  j'.!>ot;t 
A.i».  o'J.'»,  calls  them  Jhonolo'inunK ti<t  (uni\>i sally  re- 
ceived). The  other  live  catholic  ejiistles  iS'  cond  of 
IVter,  Second  ami  Third  of  dohn,  .lude,  and  dames) 
he  calls  Anli!t<i<iiiu ua  (doubtful,  not  universally  re- 
ceived). At  that  time  the  ]][a-tle  to  the  Ibriuvws 
wa,s  Considered  genuine  by  mo>t  peisons,  and  tin; 
Apocalypse  l>y  many.  I'hcse  books  Mere  reeeiwd  in 
the  se<'<»nd  half  of  the  fourth  century  in  the  l',_r\  pt  iau 
Cdiurch  (wliere  Athanasius  first  used  the  tirm  <<tii<'iii- 
ca/),  and  in  the  Western  ( "hurch.  In  the  La-t'in 
Church,  properly  so  called  (the  dioceses  of  the  ji.dri- 
archs  of  C'onstantino)»le,  .Vntioch,  and  Jerusnlem*, 
onlv  the  catludic  epistles  were  of  caiutiiical  authority 
at  that  time;  tiie  Ajocalypse  not  till  the  sixth  c(.n- 
turv.  The  canon  of  the  New  'J'estanieiit  hits  since 
nniained  unaltered,  and  the  IVotestant  elnirehes  hold 
it  in  common  with  the  Creek  and  Catholic  churches. 
1'he  results  of  ciitical  examinations  of  the  L;enuin<  iie>s 
and  canonical  character  of  the  single  books  of  the 
liible,  even  when  tln-y  were  unfavourable  to  the 
books,  liave  produced  no  alteration  in  the  establlslii'.l 
canon.  The  reas<.ns  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church  for  or  ai,'ainst  the  canonical  character  of  the 
]iiMi<\il  books  Were  merely  historical  and  tra<liti.>nal, 
and  1'uilt  on  jihiloht-ical  criticism;  they  are  .still  the 
mo.st  tenable  and  rational;  the  ]>hilosophical  groun«is 
are  more  sulqect  to  lie  alfected  by  c;xtrant<.us  in- 
fluelicxvs.  Modern  criticism  has  done  its  woist  with 
small  effect,  or  none,  by  calling  into  question  the 
genuineness  of  single  jtassages,  ;us  the  learned  J.ieh- 
liorn  candidly  owns,  'i'his  keen  (Jernian  ll.itionali-t 
colhited  a  great  number  of  versions  and  MS.S.  with 
the  authori/ed  text,  vaiulv  trviu''  to  find  fatal  dis- 
cr*'j>ancies  where  none  e\i.>t. 

CANONICAL  Looks.     See  Canon  and  Ai"- 

CKVrHAI.. 

CANONICAL  HOURS  ai-e  certain  stated  tim.  s 
of  the  day,  devoted,  more  es])ccially  by  the  Loinaa 
churi  h,  t<»  the  otiiees  of  ])raycr  and  dc;v<(tion,  as  ma- 
tins, kinds,  sixths,  ninth.s,  ves}>ers.  In  Kngland  tie 
canonical  houi-s  are  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  f<ii'  - 
noon,  b(  fore  or  after  which  marriage  cannot  l>e  legally 
I'erformed  in  any  ))arish  church. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Ibnnaii 
church,  by  wliich  deceased  persons  are  declaim  d 
s.iints.  Alexander  III.,  in  117<>,  }»ronounced  it  an 
exehisive  pnvilei^'e  of  the  Lapal  chair.  This  c«  ri- 
niouy  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  in  the  Lom.an  Church. 
The  jHipe  institutes  a  formal  investigati()n  of  tl.'.' 
qurditicatioiis  of  the  decea-ed  person  reccdnnie-nd' <1 
for  canonization,  in  which  his  manner  of  life  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  mir.icles  ascrihecl  to  him  aie 
strictly  ex.amined;  and  an  a({r<,i<ite  of  the  (h  '//,  as  lie 
is  called,  is  a]>]tointed  to  a.^sail  the  memory  of  th«? 
candidate,  but,  of  course,  a'.w.ays  loses  his  cause.  If 
the  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  jH»]>e  jiroiKomc"  s 
the  bcatitieation  (which  sec)  cif  the  candid:ite;  but  in 
order  ttt  collect  new  j»roofs  «»f  his  merits  ifor  example, 
of  miracles  performed  by  his  relics),  the  .a<  tual  eaiion- 
izatioii  LTenerally  takes  i)lace  many  ve.ars  afterwani^; 
and  then  a  dav,  usuallv  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  new  saijit.  is  <U>lieated  to  his  honour,  his  name 
is  inserted  in  the  I'linon  or  the  Litmy  of  the  Saints 
in  the  ]Mass  (thence  cminitiMtion),  chuicli»'s  and 
altars  are  consecrated  to  him,  and  his  remains  are 
]>res(M'\ed  .aa  holy  relies.  See  AL»y0CAlUS  I.)IALULI, 
and  Saims. 


CANON  LAW. 
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CANON  LAW.    The  famous  Gravina  begiiu  his 
iDstitnteB  of  the  Canon  Law  thus: — Since  the  word 
iaw  is  imperatiye,  and  indudes  the  idea  of  physical 
enf orcexnenty  the  ancient  church  preferred  to  apply 
to  its  precepts  the  milder  term  of  rvU  or  canon  (from 
the  Greek  %anSn,  rule),  which  agrees  with  the  lan- 
giuige  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  most  able 
canonistB,  as  Van  Espen,  &&    Canons,  therefore,  are 
thte  Iawb  which  the  church  has  promulgated ;  and  by 
ccMwm  law  in  English  is  understood  the  whole  body  ol 
ecclesiastical  laws,  ordinances,  and  reg^ulations.    The 
chnrdi  has  been  firom  the  time  of  its  establishment 
A  iree  society,  possessing  and  exerdsing  the  right  of 
forming  laws  for  itself,  either  by  positive  enactment 
or  by  the  gradual  growth  of  custom.    The  regulations 
of  the  apostles,  the  decrees  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular ooundli^  and  of  the  bishops,  constitute  these 
laws.    Even  when,  after  the  downfall  of  Paganism, 
the  Christian  Church  became  connected  with  the 
state,  ^  retained  this  legislative  power.     If  the 
Thwwiosian  code  acquired  authority  it  was  only  in 
oonsequenoe  of  reception.    The  more  the  organization 
of  the  diurch  became  settled  the  more  frequent  be- 
came the  regulations  and  ordets  of  the  supreme  bishop 
(the  decretals).      There  is  no  question  about  the 
authority  which  was  allowed  to*  these  decretals,  and 
it  is  useless  to  inquire  here  whether  tiiis  authority 
originated  from  positive  enactment  or  from  custom- 
ary observance.     The  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the 
political  law  is  to  be  traced,  in  part,  to  each  of  these 
Bourees.    In  the  course  of  time  collections  were  made 
of  these  canons,  arranged  in  chronological  order  {Col' 
Uetio  Canonwn),    These  collections  came  into  use  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.     The  chief  basis  of 
them  was  a  translation  of  the  decrees  of  the  four  first 
general  councils,  to  which  other  decrees  of  particular 
synods  and  decretalB  of  the  popes  were  added.    In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  collection  of  Dionysius 
the  Little  acquired  almost  the  authority  of  laws. 
£qual  authority,  also,  was  allowed  to  the  collection 
of  canons  ascribed  to  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  which 
appeared  in  the  ninth  oentujy.    llus  famous  oollec* 
tion  is  falsely  attributed  to  Isidore,  and  abounds  in 
spurious  interpolations.    It  was  entitled  the  Jtidortan 
OodCy  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Spain. 
The  object  of  the  interpolations  of  the  Paevdo'laidore 
was  probably  to  give  an  historical  basis  to  a  system 
grown  up  out  of  observance,  which  transferred  many 
Zi  the  former  rights  of  the  metropolitans  to  the  pope. 
After  the  tenth  century  the  custom  which  had  before 
prevailed,  of  collecting  chronologically  the  ordinances 
uf  the  church,  and  studying  them  from  the  sources, 
was  given  up,  and  systematical  compendiums  of  eccle- 
siastical law  began  to  be  drawn  from  these  canons. 
In  these  compendiums,  it  is  true,  literal  extracts  of 
the  canons  were  retained,  but  often  mutilated,  and 
separated  from  their  proper  connection,    llie  most 
important  of  these  compendiums  is  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Gratian  of  Chiusi,  which  he  finished  in  1151, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Felix  at  Bologna.     Gratian 
treated  the  subjects  of  the  canon  law  according  to  a 
system  which  he  had  formed  himself,  and  under  eadi 
division  laid  down  principles  which  he  established  by 
quotations  from  the  original  decrees.    By  means  of 
these  authorities,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he  ex- 
^  tended  his  principles  further,  and  endeavoured  to 
'  reconcile  apparent  contradictions  in  the  law,  or,  where 
they  could  not  be  reconciled,  to  determine  which  part 
was  binding.    Hence  the  title  of  his  work — Concor- 
dantia  Disoordantium  Canonum.     He  divides  the 
whole  subject  into  three  parts.    In  the  first  he  begins 
with  a  general  esMy  on  law,  particularly  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  treats  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  their 
character,  rights,  duties,  consecration,  and  share  in  the 
government  of  the  duuch;  the  second  part  contains 


the  system  of  the  powers  of  the  churdi,  particulsriy 
of  its  jurisdiction  and  judicial  processes ;  the  tliird 

Eart  embraces  the  rules  respecting  religious  rites,  the 
turgy,  the  sacraments,  &o.  Within  ten  years  after 
its  appearance  the  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Paris 
had  their  professors  of  canon  law,  who  taught  from 
Gratian's  work ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  superseded  all 
fonner  chronological  collections.  As  the  dvil  law 
acquired  authority  in  so  many  countries  from  the 
droumstance  that  it  was  taught  in  the  universities, 
so  the  Jkeretum  Oraiiani,  in  tiie  same  way,  became  a 
code,  and  with  more  reason,  since  it  expounded  a  law 
really  existing ;  and  what  Gratian  had  added  was,  to 
a  certain  degree,  considered  as  commentary.  Any 
direct  co-operation  of  the  popes  in  elevating  the 
Decretum  Gratiani  to  the  authority  of  a  code  has 
never  been  proved.  This  Decretwa^  however,  is  only 
the  first  put  of  the  present  Corpus  JvHb  dinonicu 
After  the  appearance  of  the  Decretum  new  decrees  of 
coundls  and  new  decretals  were  promulgated,  which 
several  authors  collected  into  appendices.  All  these 
new  collections  Pope  Gregory  IX.  ordered  to  be  put 
in  order,  which  was  done  by  the  Dominican  Raymond 
of  Pennalorte.  The  work  was  divided  into  five  books. 
This  authentic  collection  was  finished  in  1234,  and 
sent  to  the  Univerrities  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  It 
bears  the  name  of  DecretaUs  Gregorii  Noni,  and  has 
the  authority  of  law.  The  later  decretals  and  decrees 
of  coundls  were  collected  by  Bonifaoe  VIII.,  and 
published  as  the  sixth  book  (Liher  Sextus)  of  the 
Gregorian  Decretals  in  1298.  They  have  also  the 
authority  of  laws.  Pope  Clement  V.  published  in 
1318  a  collection  of  his  decrees,  mostly  issued  at  the 
council  held  at  Vienne  in  France ;  they  are  also  a 
part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei.  About  the  year 
1340  the  decretals  of  John  XXII.  were  published ; 
they  are  called  Extravoffantes  Johannis  XXII. ;  and 
at  a  later  period  the  subsequent  decretals,  to  the  time 
of  Sextus  lY.,  who  died  in.  1484,  called  Extravagantes 
Communes,  appeared.  These  ExtravaganUs  have  not 
altogether  the  authority  of  law.  Under  Pope  Pius 
IV.  a  commismon  of  thirty-five  persons  (the  correc- 
tores  Momani)  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Decretum 
Oratiani,  llie  labour  was  continued  under  Pius  V., 
and  completed  under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  bull  of  July  1,  1580.  The  later  bulls  have  the 
force  of  law,  if  they  concern  a  subject  on  which  the 
pope  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  legislate,  or  as 
xar  as  the  secular  government  accepts  them.  The 
canon  law,  excepting  some  of  its  regulations,  is  in 
force  in  Germany,  even  in  dvU  cases.  Luther,  it  is 
well  known,  burned  a  copy  of  the  canon  law  at  Wit- 
temberg,  but  the  Protestant  courts  have  continued 
to  apply  it,  except  where  it  disagrees  with  Protestant 
prindples.  The  canons,  even  those  of  the  general 
counc^  which  respect  the  disdpline  of  the  church, 
have  no  authority  in  the  Galilean  Church,  unless  it  is 
proved  that  they  have  been  admitted  as  laws  of  the 
idngdom. 

The  celebrated  declaration  of  the  dergy  of  France, 
of  1682,  is  a  series  of  very  important  canons.  They 
are  to  be  considered  as  rides  of  the  GaUiean  Church 
and  latDS  of  the  kingdom.  Many  Catholics  are  willing 
to  admit  that  there  exist  arbitrary  canons  in  the  ec- 
dcsiastical  codes,  as  much  as  unconstitutional  laws 
in  dvil  governments.  In  this  country,  when  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  prevailed  in  it,  there  existed,  besides  the 
general  canon  law,  the  legatine  and  provindal  con- 
stitutions; the  former  being  laws  enacted  in  national 
synods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement  IV., 
about  the  years  1220  and  1268;  the  latter  bein? 
decrees  of  various  provindal  synods,  under  sevend 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  authority  of  the 
canon  law  in  Enghind,  since  the  Reformation,  depends 
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iip«ni  the  statute  2rith  TToiirv  VIII.,  .iccx>n]iriL,'  to 
Mliicji  the  •■ci  lt>i;i«<tiral  laws  \\'»,'n;  to  l>e  r<:\isf(l  l»y 
thv-  kiiiLf  and  a  coimnissiou  of  iinMrs  and  cl«'ri,'ynk-n, 
and  Mu.li  as  were  not  rej>ii.rnant  to  the  laws  o(  tlie 
realm  and  the  kind's  ]nvri illative  were  to  reu^ain  in 
force  till  so  revised.  This  revision  w;us  never  made. 
'J'here  are  four  sj>ecies  of  courts  in  Kn  j;hind.  in  which 
the  canon  law,  as  well  iis  the  civil,  is,  under  different 
re-ti  ictioiis.  ]ierndtted  to  bo  used: — 1,  tlie  courts  of 
the  archl'ishops  and  bishoj.s,  and  tlieir  derivative  ofK- 
cns,  usually  culle.l  in  tlie  Kii'jlish  law,  rourt,i  ('Ar/.v- 
tidii  {I'ur'nv  t7tris(ui/ii(ali,i),  or  (i:i-!ti<ni-<fir(il  roiii't.i; 
'2,  the  niilitarv  courts;  3,  the  courts  of  admiralty; 
'1,  the  courts  of  the  two  univei-sitios.  The  rccejitiou 
of  tliesc  laws  in  L'^enoral,  a!id  the  ditforent  dei^rees  of 
their  reception  in  these  cotuts,  are  groun<l(-d  entirely 
Uj)on  custom,  corrolH>rated,  iu  the  case  of  the  univer- 
8ities,  by  licts  of  J\arliamerit,  The  courts  of  comm«)n 
law  have  a  superintendence  over  thi  so  couits.  An 
ap]>eal  lies  from  all  of  them  to  the  kin;;, 

CANONS,  the  Sj)anisli  word  for  taitnons:  in  a 
special  sense  applied  in  Sjianish  America  and  the 
w.  of  the  IJ^nited  States,  to  river  l>eds  funned  by  tre- 
mendous chasms,  with  peri)endicular,  or  nearly  per- 
pt  ridicular  siiles.  Such  are  to  be  seen  in  dilbieiit 
}> arts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  mountain  ravines,  as 
in  tho-e  of  Blount  Jura,  but  nowhere  are  they  so 
v:vst  ;ls  in  the  rc;^'i  n  throutrh  which  the  Colorado  and 
its  tributaries  liow.  The  ['Ay;  Cafionof  the  Colorado, 
which  w:xs  explored  by  Colonel  PoM'el,  in  18'31»,  is  '1:\>> 
miles  lon.,%  and  has  a  depth  of  from  2i')i)i*  to  40<J0  fe(  t. 
Others  alni'  st  xs  large,  above  the  Bii,'  Canttn,  on  the 
Colorado,  and  on  the  Green  Iviver,  a  northern  triVtu- 
tarv  of  the  C(»lorado,  were  also  traversed  by  (-'ol<»nel 
l*o\vell.  The  walls  of  the  canons  of  the  Colorado 
corisi.-,t  of  Iioriz(»ntal  layers  of  sandstone,  with  marble 
and  sometimes  t^ranite  appt;arin'j^  here  an<l  there 
amoni;  them.  See  lioU's  New  Tracks  iu  North  Am- 
eri^a  (Lend.  IStj'.O. 

CAX(  H*CS,  or  C.vNonrs,  an  ancient  Eiryptian 
city,  b< 'tween  Alexandria  and  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  I'here  w;ls  liere  a  tcmj'le  of  Hercules, 
which  Mas  a  secure  asylum  for  fui;itives,  and  also  one 
of  Sera]>is.  The  inhabitants,  a  mixed  Egypto- Hel- 
lenic people,  wen;  noted  for  licentiousness. — (.'anoi'ic 
A  ASKS  (.•sometimes  called  <ani>jii)  is  also  tlie  name 
a|'])lie(l  to  certain  lari,'c-bellied  vessels  found  in 
Iv-ryi>t,  Mhieh  Mere  jdaced  in  tombs,  and  contained 
the  endialmed  intestines  of  Ixidies  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  mummies.  Four  of  these  were  ]>laeed  in 
a  tondi,  each  aj']»ro|)riated  to  a  j)artieular  «leity,  and 
suiniountcil  liy  his  head,  either  tliat  of  a  man,  an  ajie, 
a  jackal,  or  a  hawk,  accordini;  to  the  deity.  It  is  to 
tho-5e  Mith  the  human  head  that  the  term  caiiopi  has 
been  more  j>:ntitidarly  ap])lied.  They  were  frecpient- 
ly  made  of  basalt,  and  decorated  Mith  fi'jures  in  re- 
lie\o  or  ]>aintings:  or  of  costly  Mhite  alabaster,  like 
that  in  the  Mus.  Tie.  Clcmentinum,  Mith  spiral  flut- 
in'^s;  or  they  M'ere  formed  from  black  l«urned  clay, 
—  In  astronomy  CanoIM'.s  is  the  nam«'  of  the  brightest 
star  except  Sirius.  It  occurs  in  the  constellation 
Ar^^o, 

( 'AXOS  A,  a  city  of  South  Italy,  pn  •%  inceof  Ban.  fa- 
mous for  the  tuud's  in  its  vicinity,  near  the  field  M'here 
Hannibal  defeated  the  llomans,  (See  Cann.k.)  TIk-v 
are  cut  in  rocks,  on  a  hill,  ^'ases  o{  coarse.  Mhitisli 
clay  have  been  found  in  them.  Jn  Islo  a  beautiful 
burial -chamber  Mas  opened.  It  had  a  .'^mall  ante- 
chamber, .su]>]>orte<l  by  j^illars,  and  contained  the 
C(trpse  of  a  Marrior  in  ariiiotu".  with  a  helmet  on  his 
hea<l,  l)ut  one  le_f  bare.  'V\ie  ]uu\\  cruml'led  to  dust 
as  soon  Its  it  Mas  ex]>osed  t*)  the  air,  'J'he  wall  of  the 
ajtartment  contained  a  tine  l>a-.s- relief.  A  copper 
l.imp  and  a  nnmbt-r  of  beautiful  vases  u'ere  also  found 
here.      The  paintin;,'s  upon  the  va.ses  are  the  most 


imp<»rtant  ]>art  of  this  di-covcry.     They  refer  to  the 
Greek-lt;dian  my.^teries.     l'oi>.  1  l,4r».S. 

CAN<  )SSA  Oicar  Ib_;-io,  in  the  duchy  of  Modma  >, 
a  mountain  castle,  now  in  ruins,  A<h  Hk  id,  widow 
of  Kiiii,'  I^otharius,  miis  be-ie'4< d  h<'re  in  I'el,  by 
llereu^'^ar  II.,  m  hen  she  (tlfered  her  hand  and  tlio 
crown  of  Italy  to  ( >tho  the  (ireat,  emperor  of  (br- 
many.  In  tin.'  eleventh  century  Cauossa  Ik  lonu'^'d  to 
^latilda,  duchess  of  Tu.->>ca!iy,  Mitli  whom  (lr('j..ry 
\'^1  L  leside<l  in  lo77,  when  he  imj-osefl  a  s<\(re 
l)enance  upon  the  excommunicateil  Emperrtr  Heiuy 
IV. 

CAXOVA,  Antonio,  the  third  sculptor  of  mo- 
dern times.  Mho  has  formed  an  epoch  in  Italian  >ta- 
tuarv.  ^Michael  Anicelo  Buonarotti  Mas  the  tii-t. 
Bernini  the  second.  Canova  may  be  coii^idi  nd  as 
the  restorer  of  the  irract.ful  and  lovely  style,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  as  far  as  it  ie«;]ie<ts  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  executi'tn,  and  excdl-.-nt  haud- 
liiiLT  of  the  ijiarble.  lie  M'as  l>orn  Nov.  1,  ]7."7,  at 
Bossagno,  in  the  Vcik  tiaii  territory.  The  Falieii, 
father  and  son,  sent  him  as  an  a]>prentice  to  a  sta- 
tuary in  Bassano,  Mhere  he  acpiired  skill  in  tl.t- 
mec'hanical  |»art  of  the  art.  His  lirst  Mt»rk,  executrd 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  M'as  an  Burydice  in  s<ft 
marble,  of  half  the  natural  size.  He  Mas  noM'  ^cut 
to  the  Academy  of  \%^nice,  Mhere  his  proper  study 
connnenced.  He  gained  several  ]iri  "es,  and  excit'  d 
expectations  M'hieh  he  more  than  e.|uall'-d  in  th-i 
8equol.  The  tirst  Mork  Mhich  he  was  commi--ion(  .1 
to  execute  M'as  the  statue  of  the  M.ai'chese  B».leni.  of 
the  natural  size,  for  the  city  of  Badua,  In  his 
tM'entv-tifth  ve;ir  he  finished  the  <jrouj»  of  I):cd:dus 
and  Icarus,  of  the  natural  size,  in  Carrara  marble. 
It  is  remarkable  as  a  juvenile  Mork,  but  is  oidy  a 
faitliful  imitation  of  common  nature.  The  s(  n  d*'  of 
A'enice  sent  him,  in  177ik  to  Bome,  v.ith  a  -alary  of 
'^OD  ducats.  A  u'roup  as  lari^'e  ;us  life  —  Th<-r-(  us  Sit- 
tiniT  upon  the  Slain  Minotaur — Mas  the  lii-st  l.n-f 
M'ork  by  M'hieh  <  'anova  made  himself  known  in  Bouie 
(17>3).  In  1783  Canova  undertook  the  <-xccutiou 
of  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XI\'..  in  the  church 
I  >ei;li  A}to>toli.  He  retained  the  usual  style  of 
composition,  and  oiily  imjtro\ed  on  the  <lc]-ra\ed 
taste  of  the  school  of  B>ei-nini.  He  next  made  the 
l^^roup  fif  Cuj'id  and  Bsyche,  MJiere  he  lir>t  dis- 
]»layed  Ins  own  peculiar  style,  of  Mliich  loveliness 
is  a  striking  characteristic.  The  fi-ures  are  e\<<'cd- 
iuL^dy  delicate  and  graceful.  He  M'as  em]>loyc(l  on 
a  .second  juiblie  monument,  the  tomb  of  I'ope  Cle- 
ment Xlll.,  in  St.  I'eter's.  It  Mas  finished  in  17;e_\ 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  colossal  size  and  sim]'le 
style.  Meanwhile  the  fame  of  the  artist  continually 
increased.  He  established  in  the  ]»alace  of  the  Ven- 
etian and>assador  a  school  for  the  bern-tit  (»f  vouu-' 
Vtn-tians.  His  next  Morks  M'e-re  aMiuge.l  ( 'upid, 
standing;  another  group  of  Cupid  and  Bsyche;  a 
group  of  Venus  and  .Ndouis  (in  Mhich  the  ligure  of 
tlie  latter  is  ]>articularly  beautifuh  for  the  Mar(  Iu -._> 
^"<  rio,  in  Xaj'les;  the  to!nl)of  the  Venetian  Admirid 
Ijuo,  for  the  Bepublicof  Venice.  This  is  a  com!  in- 
ation  of  bass-reliefs  Mith  figures  iu  full  relitf.  Can- 
ova also  ma<le  a  very  lovely  l*sy<'he,  standing',  half- 
dressed,  M'ith  a  butterfly  in  her  left  hand,  which  she 
holds  by  the  Ming^  Mith  her  rii^ht,  and  contcmpl.ites 
Mith  a  calm,  smiling  mien.  A  Bepent.ant  Ma^^daltMie, 
of  the  natural  size,  belongs  to  the  Morks  in  marble-  iu 
Mhiih  he  has  carried  the  exjircssion  of  th<*  meltinir  and 
the  s«»ft  to  the  highest  dejree.  His  Hebe  is  a  delight- 
ful liL,nire.  In  an  easy  and  animated  attitud.e  the 
siuiliiiLr  goddess  of  youth  hovers  u]'on  a  cloud,  pour- 
in<_r  nectar  Mith  her  right  hand  into  a  b<twl  Mhich 
she  holds  in  lu-r  left.  l5oth  vessels,  as  well  a.s  the 
Coronet  of  Heb<»  and  the  edLfs  of  h»r  gannent,  are 
irilt.     (.'anova  is  fund  of  a  \arietv  (.f  material,  and 
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kdeavoon  to  give  to  his  stataes  the  effect  of 
He  next  displayed  his  talent  for  the  tragical 
in  tbe  raging  Hercules  hurling  Lichas  into  the  Sea. 
Tbe  group  ia  oolomal,  and  Hercules  somewhat  laiiger 
than   tlie  Faznesian;   but  it  makes  a  disagreeable 
fanpreasion,  which  proves  that  the  genius  of  Can- 
ova  ^raa  not  adapted  to  such  subjects.    His  repre- 
sentatian  of  the  two  pugilists,  Kreugas  and  Demoxe- 
BCMy  is  much  more  successful.    A  standing  group  of 
Cupid    and  Psyche   was  the  triumph  of  his  art. 
Psyche   here  appears  again  holding  the  butterfly. 
In'l796  and  1797  Canova  finished  the  model  of  the 
oelehrated  tomb  of  the  Archduchess  Christina  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  which 
in  1S05  was  placed  in  the  churdi  of  the  Augustines 
at  Viennsk.    In  1797  he  made  the  colossal  mc^el  of  a 
•tatae  of  the  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  finest  works. 
This  sttttne,  15  palms  high,  was  executed  in  marble 
in  1803.     During  the  revolution  of  1798  and  1799 
Canova  accompanied  the  senator  prince,  Kezzonioo, 
on  a  journey  through  Crermany.    After  his  return  he 
Kinained  for  some  time  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
and  painted  for  the  church  of  his  native  village  an 
altai^pieoe,  in  which  are  represented  the  dead  Christ, 
the  Maries,  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph,  and,  on  high, 
God  the  Father.  He  afterwards  executed  in  Bome  his 
Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa^  which,  when  the 
Apollo  of  Belvidere  was  carried  to  France,  occupied 
its  place  and  pedestal.    This  statue  increased  the 
fame  of  Canova  more  than  any  of  the  preceding 
works.  But  Perseus  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Apollo. 
The  separate  parts  are  of  exquisite  beauty  in  form 
as  well  as  in  masterly,  delicate  finishing.    In  1802 
he  was  invited  by  Bonapsrte  to  Paris  to  make  the 
model  of  his  colossal  statue.     In  the  beginning  of 
1S03  the  model  of  the  emperor^s  bust,  and  afterwards 
that  of  his  statue,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  workshop  of 
the  artist.     There  is  not  a  more  successful  work  of 
the  kind  than  this  bust:  the  figure  of  the  statue  is 
not  so  good.    Among  the  later  works  of  the  artist 
are  a  Washington,  of  colossal  sise,  in  a  sitting  atU- 
tode;   the  tombs  of  the  Cardinal  of  York  and  of 
Pius  VIL ;  an  imitation  of  the  Medicean  Venus; 
a  Venus  Bising  from  the  Bath;  the  colossal  group 
cf  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  far  surpassing  hu 
earlier  worics  in  the  heroic  style ;  the  tomb  of  Al- 
fieri,  for  the  Countess  of  Stolberg,  in  Florence,  and 
cTKcted  in  that  place  (the  Weeping  Italia,  a  colossal 
statue   in   marble,   ii    particularly    admirod);    the 
Graces  Bising  from  the  Bath;  the  monument  of  the 
Marchioness  of  S.  Croce;  a  Venus;  a  Dancing  Girl, 
with  almost  transparent  garments;  a  colossal  Hector; 
aParis;  a  Muse,  laiger  than  the  natural  sise;  a  model 
ol  a  ooloeBftl  Ajax;  and  the  model  of  a  sitting  statue, 
in  rich  robes,  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of 
Anstriik    After  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
Canova  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  wdrks  of  art  carried  from  Bome; 
went  from  Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to  Bome  in 
1S16,  where  Pius  VIL  inscribed  his  name  in  the 
golden  book  of  the  oapitol,  declared  him  'to  have 
deserved  well  of  the  city  of  Bome,'  and  made  him 
Marquis  of  l8chi%  with  a  pension  of  8000  scudi 
Canova  died  at  Venice,  Oct.  13,  1822. 

As  a  man  Canova  was  active,  open,  mild,  obliging, 
and  kind  towards  everybody.  His  opinion  of  himself 
was  very  modest,  notwithstanding  his  fame  was  spread 
through  all  Europe.  He  assisted  promising  young 
vdsts,  and  established  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts.  When  the  pope  conferred  upon  Um  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Ischia^  with  a  pension,  he  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  the  latter  to  the  support  and  en- 
eouraffement  of  poor  and  deserving  artists.  Canova 
was  s3jk>  an  agreeable  painter,  but,  strangely  enough, 

more  of  a  colouxist  than  a  correct  designer.    See  Uie 
Vol.  UI. 


Life  of  Canova  by  Miasirini,  four  vols.,  Prato,  1824; 
the  biographies  of  Bosini,  Pisa  (1S25),  and  d'Este, 
Florence  (1864).  Engraved  representations  of  all  his 
works  have  appeared  in  Italy  and  at  Paris. 

CANSTEIN,  Charles  Hildebband,  von,  founder 
of  a  famous  estabUshment  for  printing  Bibles  which 
goes  under  his  name,  was  bom  in  1667  at  Lindenberg 
in  Germany,  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  tra- 
velled much  in  Europe,  went  in  1688  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  appointed  page  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
dangerous  sickness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  military 
service.  He  went  to  Hi^e,  where  he  became  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Spener.  His  wish  to  spread  the 
Bible  among  the  poor  led  him  to  form  the  idea  of 
printing  it  with  stereotype  plates.  Thus  originated 
the  famous  institution,  called  in  German  Die  Can- 
steinsche  Bibelanstalt  (the  Canstein  Bible  Institu- 
tion). Canstein  published  some  works,  wrote  the 
life  of  Spener,  and  died  in  1719  in  Halle,  leaving  to 
the  great  orphan  asylum  his  library  and  a  part  of  his 
fortune. 

CANTABILE,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  move- 
ments intended  to  be  performed  in  a  graceful,  elegant, 
and  melodious  style. 

CANTABBI,  the  rudest  snd  most  valiant  of  all 
the  Iberian  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the  ancient  Hupania 
Tarraconermt,  and  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  now  La  Montana  and  the  N.w.  part  of  the  present 
province  Burgos.  In  ancient  history  Caniabri  is 
generally  used  to  denote  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  mountains  of  Spain.  Cantabria  is  the  name 
which  was  given  to  the  country  they  inhabited. 
OceanuM  CanUtbricus  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Cantabrian  MourUaim  is  the  general 
name  of  die  various  moimtain  ranges  extending  from 
the  western  Pyrenees  along  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  to 
Cape  Finistene.  The  highest  of  the  ranges,  the 
Sierra  d'Aralar,  attains  an  altitude  of  7032  feet. 
These  mountains  are  imperfectly  known,  but  in  parts 
they  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  from 
those  of  Santander  the  snow  never  entirely  disappears. 

CANTACUZENXJS,  John,  a  Byzantine  emperor 
and  historian,  was  bom  about  1300.  While  minister 
of  Andronicus  III.  he  negotiated  a  favourable  peace 
with  the  Grenoese  in  1336,  and  repelled  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Turks  in  1337.  On  the  death  of  Andro- 
nicus in  1341  Cantacuzenus  became  regent  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  emperor,  John  Palaeologus. 
He  defeated  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  assumed  the 
diadem,  and  entered  Constantinople,  victorious  over 
his  rivaJs,  in  1346.  He  used  his  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wounds  which  five 
years  of  civil  war  had  inflicted  on  the  state;  but  reli- 
gious disputes,  dvil  dissensions,  and  foreign  enemies 
soon  disturbed  lus  government;  and  the  jealousy  of 
Paheologus,  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son,  war,  plague, 
the  frightful  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire, 
and  hu  own  loss  of  popular  favour,  induced  him  to 
renounce  the  crown.  He  retired  to  a  monastery 
(1355),  where  he  employed  himself  in  literary  labours. 
He  is  considered  one  A  the  greatest  among  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine.  His  Four  Books  of  Bjrzantine 
History  were  printed  in  1645  (Paris,  three  vols,  folio), 
and  beJong  to  the  collection  of  the  Bjrzantine  histo- 
rians. His  other  works,  principally  theological,  are 
partly  printed  and  partly  in  manuscript. 

CANTAL,  a  department  in  France,  bounded  K. 
by  the  departments  of  Corr^ze  and  Pny-de-IMme,  ■. 
by  departments  Loz^re  and  Haute  Loire,  B.  by  Los^re 
and  Aveyron,  w.  by  Lot  and  Corr^ze;  betii*een  lat 
44°  38'  and  45°  28'  N.;  Ion.  2**  5'  and  8°  20'  B.  Area, 
2245  square  miles;  capital,  Aurillao.  This  depart- 
ment, formerly  part  of  Upper  Auveiigne,  is  named 
from  its  highest  mountain,  the  Plomb  du  Cantai, 
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Mons  C<^f')rnm  of  the  ancit-iits,  wliieh  ri.-^cs  to  the 
heiu'ht  of  (li)'.' 1  feet.  The  department  is  one  of  the 
pO(.»rest  and  Itra^st  productive  districts  of  France  — the 
greater  part  of  it  beinjj^  occupied  by  the  Cantal  Moun- 
tains, and  hv^\\  lands,  furnishing'  oidy  timlxr,  arcliil, 
and  pasture.  The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  oriLfin; 
and  the  quantity  of  lava  emitted  has  l)een  so  L:reat 
as  apparently  to  have  filled  up  many  of  the  original 
valleys  and  converted  tht-m  into  taMe  land.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Dordogne,  Cere,  and  J^ot.  CHmate  ratht^r 
severe  near  tlie  mountains.  Agriculture,  though  the 
chief  stay  of  the  inhabitants,  is  in  a  backwanl  .state. 
The  principal  crops  are  rye,  l)uck\vheat,  potatoes,  and 
chestnuts — the  last  to  a  lar;^'e  extent — and  some  henip 
and  Hax.  Of  wheat  and  oats  tlie  produce  is  insuth- 
cient  for  the  consumption.  Cattle,  shecjt,  horses,  and 
mides  are  reared  in  lar:^'e  numlKr^;  and  on  the  refuse 
of  the  dairies  numerous  j»igs  are  fed.  The  fat  cattle 
from  this  department  are  much  esteemed,  and  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Lan^e  tpiantities 
of  cheese  are  made,  and  Bold  princi]»ally  in  the  s.  t)f 
France  under  the  name  of  Auveru'^ne  cheeses.  The 
minerals,  as  a  whole,  are  unimixTtant.  Hot  mineral 
spriui^s  are  abundant,  tliose  of  Chaudes-Aii^nies  bciuL,' 
the  most  freijuented.  The  manufa(;tures  are  of  trill  in  .^'^ 
importance.  Large  nund>ei*3  of  the  inhabitant-^,  a]>[ia- 
rently  from  want  ()l  winter  em])lovment,  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  emigrated  annually  t<»  Sjtain,  or  to 
other  parts  of  Franci*.  C'antal  is  di\  itled  into  four  ar- 
ron*lissements, containing tv.entv-three  cantons.  1V<1>. 
in  18S1,  '22(>,395. 

(.'ANTATA,  an  elegant  and  pas>ionate  nj^cies  of 
vocal  composition,  consisting  of  an  intermi.\ture  of 
air,  recitative,  duet,  and  c»cca.->ionally  choiiis.  It  was 
invented  some  say  by  Carissimi,  about  the  mi«l«lle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  sul»ject  may  be  sacred, 
pastoral,  or  amatory,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  com- 
posers it  takes  the  dimensions  of  a  short  oratorio  or 
opera.  Among  the  great  musicians  who  have  com- 
posed cantatas,  we  may  mention  IIand<  1.  Haydn, 
Furcell,  and  at  the  presetit  time  ProlV.^^or  Sterndale 
liennett,  !Macfarren,  and  Henry  Smart. 

CANTEEN  ^from  the  P>ench  cantinr,  Spanish 
cantiua),  in  military  language,  den«>tcs  a  little  cotFer 
divided  into  ndnuto  partitions  for  holding  an  officer  s 
eating  utensils;  likewise,  a  semi-cylindric  tin  case, 
carried  over  a  soldier's  knaps;M.-k,  to  hold  his  cooke<l 
victuals  in;  also  a  vessel  to  hold  the  ratic»n  (»f  .spirits 
or  wine  served  out  to  the  liritish  tro(»ps  \\hen  em- 
ployed abroad. — ('antitii,  moreover,  siijnitit  s  a  pub- 
licdiouse,  licensed  in  Jirilish  barracks  or  f<»rts  to  t^ell 
liipiors  and  tobacco  to  the  soKlicrs, 

CANTJvMlU,  Dr.MKTKH  s.  was  born  in  l^rcbbuia 
in  1073.  At  the  age  of  lifleen  he  was  sent  as  a 
liostage  to  Constantinople,  where  he  icmained  f<tur 
years.  He  served  his  liist  camitaign  in  1»;'.»"J,  under 
his  father,  upon  whose  ileath,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  was  chosen  1^-ince  of  Moldavia  at  the  a^'e  of 
twenty.  Tiiis  ch<jice  w:us  not  conlirnicd  by  the  T'-rt'-, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  reside  at  (.'(»n.stantino]>le, 
where  his  abilities  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
government;  and  he  was  twice  nominated  h<»spodar 
of  Moldavia.  He  successfully  used  his  intluence  to 
transfer  that  di;^anty  to  his  brother.  He  was  ap- 
jX)inted  the  third  time,  in  1710,  with  th<-  promise  of 
the  annexation  of  \\':dachia,  and  excinj.tion  from 
tribute.  Notwithstanding  this  proroi-e,  as  soon  as 
he  was  invested  with  his  otlice,  he  wa^  calleil  upon 
for  the  amount  usually  i>aid  on  such  oc<asions.  He 
entered,  therefore,  into  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  IVter, 
by  the  tenns  of  wliich  the  i)rincipality  was  to  be 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cantemir,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  czar,  wh<mi  Cantemir  was  to  .assist  in 
his   war  with  Turkey,     'i'he    czar,   however,   being 


abandoned  bv  the  Poles  and  betrave<l  bv  the  Mol- 
davians,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Cant-  inir  to.>k 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  with  the  ranlc  of  rrinci.  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  He  died  at  iVstrakhan  in  17--1. 
His  principal  work  is  called  History  of  the  (Jrouth 
and  Decay  of  the  Ottom.an  Emj>ire  (in  J^atinK  It 
has  been  translated  into  English  (London,  1734,  two 
vols.  folio>,  French,  and  German.  He  is  the  author, 
likewise,  of  the  Present  State  of  Moldavia  (in  Latin \ 
an<l  the  System  of  the  Mohammedan  Reli-ion,  whi.  ii 
have  both  b('>en  puldi.-^hed. 

CANTERP>URY,  a  city  and  pari,  and  munirlpnl 
bomugh  in  Kent,  r*.'*  miles  s.L.  <tf  London.  It  is 
stipp(»>ed  to  have  been  a  ]»lace  of  importance  btioi'- 
the  Roman  invasion,  the  Jionuin  name  Lhu-m,  ,',ii>>a 
being  clearly  Latinized  from  the  J'.riti-h  ])r«'hx  /'-■/•, 
water,  although  anti(|uarie3  nuich  diiler  as  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  comjM'uml.  J^ruidical  rem  dns  have 
also  been  often  foun«l  here,  t<»gether  with  the  P.riti>h 
weapons  termed  celts.  Its  im])ortance  under  tlie 
Roman  dominion  is  i)roved  by  niany  circui:;stan'es; 
and  esj)ecially  by  the  discovery  of  a  gr-.at  \ariety  of 
remains  of  that  pef)j)le;  added  to  whiih,  Rojnaii 
bricks  have  been  found  in  ceilain  i>ortiens  of  tiie 
rem.iiuing  walls.  It  deiives  its  ]tresent  name  fr«.m 
the  Saxou  Cniit-v<ira-hiiri>i,  the  Kenti^hni' n  s  eitv. 
Luring  the  residence  of  JCthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the 
memorable  anival  of  St.  Augustin  took  p»laee  in  ;'•'.  i"; 
an  event  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  coiner- 
sion  of  this  king  and  his  jtectj)le  to  Christianity,  and 
the  f(»undation  of  the  archiepisco])al  see  of  C.intei- 
burv.  In  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  (en- 
turies,  the  city  was  dreadfully  ravaged  l>y  the  Lanes, 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  1<»11,  nearly  the  whole  of  t*ie 
inhabitants,  including  women,  children,  and  the  arcli- 
bishoj)  himself,  were  barbarously  massacred,  and  the 
cathedral  burned  to  its  baied  walls.  It  gradually, 
however,  recovered,  and  at  the  Con((uest  its  buihliugs 
exceeded  in  extent  those  of  London.  The  eechsi- 
astical  imj^ortance  of  the  jdace.  in  particidar,  a^l- 
vanced  with  great  rapidity,  whie-h  was  consummated 
by  the  murder  of  Thouuis  a  I'ecket,  \\lio>e  pol  tic 
canonization  by  the  pope  rendered  Canterbury  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  every  jurt  of  Europe.  Not 
only  were  the  viriorv  and  see  benefited  bv  tlie  ollVr- 
in'_;s  of  the  rich  devotees,  but  the  prosj)eiity  of  the 
town  itself  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  money  spent 
in  it  by  so  many  wealthy  strangers.  Erasmus  <le- 
seribes  tln::  clnui-h,  ami  especi.dly  the  chaj.el  in  which 
he  was  interred,  as  udittering  Avith  the  gold  and 
jewels  (.>irered  Up  by  tlie  ]>rince8,  iiolihs.  and  \\e:dtliy 
■visitors  «.'f  his  shrine;  all  <»f  which  Henry  A'lll.  ap- 
]>ropriate-d  to  hiniself  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Jtriory 
in  !.">;!'.',  when  he  ortlered  th»;  Ixjues  of  P.ecket  to  be 
burned  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  English  nionarehs 
ha\e  made  a  temjtorary  residence  at  Canterbury, 
which  was  also  occu]>ied  by  ()liver  Cromwell  in  the 
ci\il  Mars,  whose  troopers  made  a  stable  of  the 
cath'  dial. 

Canterbtiry  is  beaiitifully  situated  in  a  fertile  vale, 
sma-ounded  by  gentle  eminences,  which  supply  num- 
erous htieams  of  excellent  water.  The  principal 
thoroughfare  is  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  the 
streets  in  general  well  paved  and  lighted.  It  ex- 
teuils  about  A  mile  K.  to  w.,  and  rather  nu.re  N.  to  s., 
\\  ilh  four  suburbs  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  From 
all  ]<oints  Canterbu?-v  ]>resents  a  ]>ictures<|ue  np]>e:ir- 
anee,  its  unti<iue  features  contrax^ting  tinely  with  the 
sylvan  scenery  around,  'i'he  most  remarkable  object 
in  the  city  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  ecch-i- 
a>tical  structures  in  England.  The  original  buihl- 
inj-.  of  which  no  jtart  now  remains,  was  of  great  an- 
ti<|uity,  the  distinction  having  l>een  claimed  for  it  ef 
being  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  kingd«>m. 
The  [irehcnt  edihce,  5")U  fctt  in  length,  E.  to  \v.,  and 
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154  in  breadtlu  has  been  built  in  different  ages  (the 
oldest  p«rt  dating  from  about  1174),  and  presents  in 
ocmaequenoe  various  styles  of  architecture,  but  retains 
aitogefcher  an  imposing  appearance.  The  great  tower, 
235  feet  in.  height^  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  sped- 
meuB  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.   St.  Angus- 
tine'ii  monjMtery,  tuiw  a  Church  missionary  college,  is 
another  fine  buUding.     The  N.  gate  is  particularly 
handBomey  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  decorated 
fltyle   oi   mrchitecture.    St.  Margaret's  church  has 
been   reetored  in  excellent  taste;  and  the  church 
dedicated  to  St  Martin,  which  stands  on  a  hill  at 
ifirtanint  from  the  city,  and  is  believed  to  be 
of  the  oldest  existing  Christian  churches,  has 
been  restored.     There  are  besides  numerous 
chapela  and  places  of  wonhip  for  various  religious 
sects,  indaduig  a  Jews'  synagogue.    Other  public 
bttildinga  are — the  guild-hall,  an  imposing  Ionic 
•iructure,  the  com-exchaoge,  and  a  theatre.    In  addi- 
tioa  to  tiie  royal  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry 
VIll^  there  are  numerous  private  schools,  an  en- 
dowed middle  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  mechanics* 
inatitation,  museum  and  frise  library,  public  swim- 
ming-baths, a  public  cemetery,  an  hospital,  dispen- 
sary, and  numerous  other  charitable  institutions.  Can- 
terbury was  formerly  noted  for  its  silk  manufactures, 
afterwards  supplanted  by  a  superior  kind  of  damask 
linen,  which  in  turn  has  become  extinct.    There  are 
aevenal  extensive  breweries  and  malting  establish- 
ments in  the  town;  and  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  com  and  hopc^  in  the  cultivation  of  the  last  of 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  labouring  class  are 
employed.   There  are  extensive  barracks  for  cavalry 
and  infantry.   Canterbury  has  returned  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  23d  year  of 
KdwardX'e  reizn. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  and  me- 
tropolitan of  all  England,  and  first  peer  in  the  realm 
after  the  royal  family.  He  places  the  crown  on  tiie 
aovereign's  head  at  the  coronation,  and  wherever  the 
court  may  be,  the  king  and  queen  are  deemed  his 
parishionerB.  The  four  prelates  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Lincoln,  and  Bochester,  are  respectively  his 
provincial  dean,  sub-dean,  chancellor,  and  chaplain. 
His  province  comprehends  the  sees  of  twenty-one 
soffragan  bishops,  and  he  has  the  nomination  of  the 
several  officers  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
over  which  he  presides,  and  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring degrees  in  tlie  faculties  of  law  and  divinity ; 
formerly  (till  the  passing  of  the  medical  act  of  1858) 
also  of  medicine.    Pop.  in  1881,  21,701. 

CANTERBURY,  the  centre  province  of  Middle 
Island,  or  New  Munster,  New  Zealand,  is  about  200 
miles  in  length  from  K.K.  to  8.W.,  and  about  160  miles 
in  greatest  breadth  from  ■.  to  w.;  with  a  coast-line 
of  200  miles.  The  western  part  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  it  is  wholly  travened  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains^ from  which  an  immense  plain  of  8,000.000 
acres  slojies  gradually  down  over  a  descent  of  40 
miles  to  the  hills  surrounding  the  town  of  Lyttleton, 
in  lat.  43"  30'  a.  The  principal  feature  in  the  con- 
tour of  this  province  is  Banks'  Peninsula^  a  projec- 
tion from  the  B.  coast,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of 
densely  wooded  hills,  and  containing  the  harbours  of 
Port  Victoria  or  Cooper,  Port  Levy,  Pigeon  Bay,  and 
Akaroa  harbour.  A  rich  loamy  tract,  adnurably 
adapted  for  agriculture  and  cattla  grazing,  extenoi 
along  the  B.  coast,  while  the  interior,  comprising  the 
great  plain  already  mentioned,  is  a  true  pastoral 
oonntry,  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and 
covered  with  a  perpetual  herbage  of  various  grasses. 
Except  in  Banks*  Peninsula  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
interior  highlands,  Canterbury  is  remarkably  desti- 
tute of  trees.  A  vast  coal-field  seems  to  underlie 
the  whole  country,  and  many  hundreds  of  square 


miles  are  known  to  be  auriferous,  but  owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  intercommunication,  the  province 
has  not  developed  so  rapidly  as  it  might  have  done. 
The  chief  places  in  the  province  are  Christchurch, 
the  capital,  on  the  river  Avon;  and  Lyttleton,  the 
port  town,  on  Port  Victoria,  8  miles  from  Christ- 
church.  The  colony  of  Canterbury  was  established 
in  the  year  1850,  mainly  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.    Pop.  in  1*881,  112,182. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Flt,  in  medicine, 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  fly,  the  CantkariM  or  L}fUa 
vtncaUma.  They  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  where  they  are  found  in  large  families  on 
the  ash,  lilac,  viburnum,  &a;  but  the  greatest  quan- 
tities and  best  qualities  come  from  St  Petersburg. 
Their  body  is  from  6  to  10  lines  long;  the  feelers  are 
black,  setaceous,  composed  of  twelve  articulations; 
the  elytra  long,  flexible,  of  a  shining  golden-green; 
and  tibe  tarsi  of  a  deep  brown.  Their  odour  is 
strong,  penetrating,  pecidiar,  and  unpleasant;  their 
taste  extremely  acrid;  their  powder  is  of  a  brownish 
gray,  intermixed  with  shining  particles  of  a  me- 
tallic green  colour.  They  contain,  with  several 
other  ingredients,  a  peculiar  substance  called  can- 
tharidin  (which  see).  These  insects  are,  of  all  the 
vesicating  substances,  those  which  are  most  com- 
monly used.  Their  action  is  principally  confined 
to  the  skin;  however,  their  active  principles  may  be 
absorbed,  and  cause  serious  accidents.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  is  often  followed  by  strangury, 
luematuria,  priapism,  &c.  Taken  internally,  they 
act  as  the  most  energetic  acrid  poison;  they  produce 
irritation  on  the  intestines,  and  especially  affect  the 
genito- urinary  organs,  which  they  stimulate  vio- 
lendy.  In  certain  disorders  they  are  administered 
in  small  doses,  sb  powerful  stimulants.  The  medi- 
cine Ib  of  a  very  dimgerous  character,  and  its  use  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian. Several  species  of  blistering  fly  are  found  in 
America,  some  of  which  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Spanish  fly. 

CANTHARIDIN  (C,H,0,).     The  vesicating 

Principle  of  cantharides  was  discovered  by  Robiquet. 
t  has  been  since  investigated  by  sevpral  chemists,  who 
have  described  various  processes  for  obtaining  it^  and 
who  have  ascertained  its  existence  in  other  insects 
besides  Spanish  flies.  The  methods  of  obtaining  it 
consiBt  in  treating  the  powdered  insects  with  a  sol- 
vent, such  as  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform,  the  last 
being  preferable.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  ia  purified  from  a  green  oil  wliich  adheres 
to  it  obstinately,  by  digesting  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon  or  by  rediissolving  in  alcohoL  Purification  ia 
further  effected  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  oanthar- 
idin  is  crystallized  from  hot  alcohol  or  chloroform. 
The  yield  is  about  0*5  per  cent  Cantharidin  forms 
white  crystalline  scales,  which  fuse  when  heated  and 
sublime,  evolving  an  extremely  irritating  vapour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  mixed  with  the  oils 
from  the  insect  it  is  soluble.  Chloroform  is  its  best 
solvent,  but  it  is  taken  up  more  or  less  freely  by  al- 
cohol, ether,  mineral  adds  and  alkalies,  and  a  variety 
of  organic  fluids.  Prom  most  of  these  it  is  repredpi- 
tated  Tmchanged  by  diluting  with  water,  or  by  neu- 
tralizing with  the  necessary  reagent 

It  is  a  most  energetic  poison,  and  considerable 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  its  preparation,  and  in  the 
examination  of  its  properties. 

CANTICLES.    See  SoXiOMON's  SoNO. 

CANTIUM,  an  andent  territory  in  South  Bri- 
tain, whence  the  English  word  KeiU  is  derived,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  district  which  recdved  a 
colony  from  the  Continent  The  situation  of  Can- 
tium  occasioned  its  being  much  frequented  by  the 
Romans^  who  generally  took  their  way  through  It  in 
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their  man-lies  to  ami  from  t!i'-  ( 'ontineiit.  Vv.w  places 
in  l>rit;iiii  an;  more  frecjueutly  me)itio!ie(]  l)v  the  Ko- 
maiiuritfi-s  than  llntuj'iaiiK.wA'/.///.  o'<>iii/i),  l*(.rtii>; 
l^uhri.-*  [lU'W  Ihtnr),  l)ur«)l.riva-,  and  l)mu\enium 
(now  Ji'ii/i'strr  and  Cunti  rhnrti)  were  al>o  ]t«»nian 
tt»wn><  and  statidns.  (.'antinni,  in  the  most  j«erftot 
state  of  the  Konian  L,'-overnment..  made  a  j>;irt  of  tlie 
J>ro\  iiico  calkMl  Finlti  (  \' sf/rli  /isi.i.       See   IvKNT. 

('AN  To  J'EKMO,  tlie  name  uiv.n  to  tlie  ancient 
chatUs  of  the  I  Ionian  Catholic  Clmnh,  Avhich  wit<; 
adoj.t'd  as  standiii-^'  nuloclies.  Thr^;..'  chants,  nntil 
coiintef])oint  was  dis.'()\ei'<'d,  were  unacc(»mi»anieil,  or 
(»n]v  harnntnizi-d  ^^ilh  o.  tuxes. 

CAN  TO  FKHKATO.  This  term  w;us  aj-i-lied 
l)y  tin.'  old  Chri-^tian  ecrl(-,i.i>.tics  to  the  r<i/i((t  j\rino 
in  it-^  more  cultivated  state,  v.  hen  harmony  be^an  to 
a,^sMine  niodulation. 

CAN'J'mN,  the  prinripal  rity  of  the  Cliinese  ]>ro- 
vin-c  of  the  same  nanu'.  otlitrui^e  cmIIcm]  i^ionH/tn/fr, 
or  /\<«f,i'fun,  is  situate  in  •_':;  7' >'.  hit.,  and  li::  14' 
i'O'  i:.  l(»ii.,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  ('hondvi.mur, 
Avliich  is  here  al»t>ut  Ihe  hreadth  of  the  ThaTiies  at 
]iond(tn  J'.rid^^i',  'riji.>  city,  di-tiiiuniished  f<.r  .size, 
■Wealth,  atiil  a  nunj<i-MUs  |)<ij.ulatiou,  w;us  loni,'  the 
oidy  seaport  in  (*hi?ia  ojteii  to  the  ships  (*f  Kuntpe 
and  Ameri''a.  Its  j.op.  i.s  alxmt  l,172,<)tj(i,  of 
>vl)oni  i.'7>."iM»  li\(..  in  l.oats  upon  the  river.  'J'Im* 
circuit  of  tin-  walls,  which  are  from  'J.'i  to  'lo  feet  hiu'h 
and  pierced  hy  twelve-  ^ates,  is  ahove  0  miles.  'J'lie 
iiei^dikMuinj^  cotmtry  is  very  charmint.,',  hilly  towards 
the  L.,  and  jiresentinLT  a  heautiful  prosjteot.  The 
liouses  an;  mostly  of  one*  story;  those  of  thn  jxiorer 
cla-ssrs  IteinLT  mere  mud  hovels  of  one  apartment, 
low,  «l.irk.  and  diity;  those  of  the  hetter  classes  are 
ratlur  more  .sp.aei<.us  and  cl»-aidy,  ^'enerally  huilt  (;f 
l>ri(k,  with  small  windows  in  which  mica  <»r  paper 
docs  ihity  for  ^lass.  The  'lw(  llin_rs  of  the  m.mdarins 
and  jirincijial  merchants  are  hiudi  and  well  Imilt.  In 
o\erv  (juarter  of  the  town  and  the  suhiirhs  are  seen 
temples  and  pa'^odas,  containiuLT  the  iniaL,'is  of 
Chinese  i^'ods.  They  are  n-jiorted  to  he  nu-rc  dens 
C)f  \ic«_'  ;um1  infamy.  The  stre.  ts  are  slmrt,  sliirhtlv 
curved,  and  varyimx  in  witlth  from  (\  to  1'!  feet,  the 
averu-e  hruadth,  however,  not  e\c«;edin'_r  ^i  feet. 
'^I'hey  are  ]>aved  with  tiat  stones,  ami  adorned  at 
intei\als  with  trium]>hal  arches.  Shops  line  the 
hide>.,  ami  an  unl)rokcn  ranu*"**  of  j.iazza  protects  the 
oerujKints  of  the  houses,  ai>  well  a^  f(tot-p;usseni,'ei"s, 
from  the  rays  <.>f  the  sun.  At  nii^ht  the  e;i,tes  are 
closed,  and  bars  an-  thrown  across  the  entrances  of 
tlie  streets.  The  tr.iders  e\j>ress  them>elve.s  with 
8uHicii-nt  thieTiey  in  the  lan:jna'.''e  of  their  Euro]M-an 
and  .American  i  u^toniers,  with  whoni  they  dt  al  al- 
most cxelusiv.  ly,  K«  IliiiLj  theui  porcelain,  lackered 
V  ares^  cVc.  The  jirincipal  artichs  of  exj-ort  are  tea. 
India  ink,  \arni.-h,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  .silk,  and 
nankeen.  A  c«»mpany,  consj-^tiuL:  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen mer- hants,  was  lonir  estal'li.->hi  «1  In  I'c,  by  order 
of  tlu'  L;<tvernment,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ]>nrchasinL;  the 
caru'oes  of  f»>rei'4n  shijis,  and  snj'jdyin!.;  them  with 
return  car.:<>«s  of  t<a,  r;iw  silk,  A:c.  This  .society  in- 
terfered, und<»ubtedly,  with  ]»rivate  trade.  Init  a<ldi  (1 
^-^natly  to  the  ^ecurity  of  the  forei'^n  dealer,  as  each 
member  was  answerable  for  all  the  rest.  Carriaircs 
are  not  n-ed  herr-.  but  all  burdens  are  traii'ijiorted  on 
}'amlK»o  poles  laid  a<"ross  the  ••^Imult lei's  of  men.  ^Vll 
the  inhabitants  of  di'-tinction  make  use  of  sedan- 
<hairs.  Chinese  w<.rnen  ure  never  seen  in  tlie  streets, 
and  Tartar  wonun  l»ut  se-ldom,  Jt  ha-^  been  esti- 
niat' d  that  ab(»ut  r)<t,(H)0  of  the  inhal>itants  are 
eii'^aj"'*!  in  the  manufacture  of  ch.tii.  17.('""  in  silk 
w.  avimr;  there  are  about  70(in  barbeix  and  4.''mj 
hhoeuiakers.  'J'he  ]»rintiTiLr  arid  bo<»k  trade  is  also 
con>iderable.  The  JOnropean  fa-turies,  railed  by  the 
Chinese   lloinjSy  viz.    the   iJutcb,   Ereuch,   Swedish, 


Danish,  and  British,  av(^  situate*!  on  a  very  conmio- 
I  dious  (|uay  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    Nearly  a  h  airue 
from    Canton    is    the    H»i(-(^>ir,t,    which    con>ists   of 
about  4t>.(io()  barks  of  various  kinds.  :irranL'<d  close 
to  each  other  in  ie_rular  rows,  with  pa--a'jes  betu.  en 
them  to  allow  other  vessels  to  j'a^s.      ]n  this  manner 
they  f<,nn  a  kind  of  Hoatin-,'-  city,  th«-  inhai'itants  of 
which  are  j>rohibited  by  law  from  settling'  «)n  shore. 
As  ( 'antou  is  a  chief  emj.oriunj  in  the  enij>ire  for 
foreii^Mi  comm-  ive,  whi<h  is  carried  on  n(.t  (tnlv  i>v 
l^uroj.eans  ;ind  Americans,  but  also  to  a  ltm -at  extent 
by  the  Chinese  th<  njs(lves,  with  alni'-st  all  the  ].orts 
of  India  and  the  J-lastern  An'hi]>ela_;o,  the  nundit.  r  of 
Vessels  fre((nently  seen  in  tin.-  river  at  once  is  ^erv 
considerable.      In  the  war  between  China  and  (In  at 
Ihitain.  brouirht  oti  by  misunder.->landin'_'s  relati\e  to 
the  oj»ium  trade.  Canton  was  on  the  jioint  of  beinir 
seized  l>y  the  E»ritish  forces,  but  wa-  rans<.nied  i  Is  }-j), 
Notwith.-tandim,'  the  abolition  of  the  IIoult  monopoly, 
by  whieh  all  cla^se.s  of  nativt.s  are  at  libej-t  v  to  trade, 
the  foinier  ]»rivih  .jcd  merchant--  are  .-till  the  lar-.  sf 
<lealer>  in  t'\a  aiid  sillc  L,'oods.      The  trade  of  the  j'ort 
in  foniiin  vessels  in  l^M)  was:  — 

Iiiil)'«rts c  .,;■_•,  I'.'* .t;  'J"  ••  s 

l-\l'<'ri^ ■i',l\,\i\, ^.-^.^,7^■^ 

The  i>rineijrd  articles  of  the  exj)oit  trade  i»f   I^^m 
Were  the  following;    - 

n>  „    (  i;'.i  k 11. :^  1.::;.;  \\,.. 

(  <u<i'  n. t  ■'    ,   s  , 

^:il^v :.  V-.,;  -s.;  „ 

i^ii-ar J.J.'.  .I'd)  ,, 

Commo<lious  docks  f<»r  repairinu'  shi]'S  ha^  e  been 
constructed,  but  the  openiir^  «if  the  otln  r  ( 'hine-;e 
ports  for  foreii^ai  tradt-  sim-e  l>."i7  has  clu-cked  the 
commercial  ])roLriess  »)f  Canton.  Since  the  e-tal'- 
lishment  oi  llon^c  Konij  numerous  .-teaniships  ]>\y 
daily  between  (.'anton.  Ilonuj  Koni:,  and  .Macao,  and 
C(.n\ey  the  i,'reater  j-art  «>f  the  pi-o«luce  and  merehan- 
dise  for  h«»me  an«l  fitreiL^n  consuni|'tion.  Jiv  W.o 
same  means  al-o  a  lar.re  native  }»as>en;^^er  t rathe  is 
carrit  d  on.  The  climate  of  Canton  is  healthy,  al- 
thou'jh  there  are  sudden  and  frc(juent  chancres  in  the 
Weal  her.  In  Jtily  and  August  tlu-  thermometer 
stands  at  about  loii"  Eahr.  in  the  shade,  duiinu,'  win- 
ter it  is  at  times  below  the  fn  e/.ini.,^-j>oiiit ;  the 
average  temperature  <»f  the  year  may  be  statctl  at 
7- .  Pro\  i.->i.ins,  includin;:;  \arious  luxuiies,  are 
abundant. 

CANTON,  in  herahlry,  the  name  of  one  «.f  th»' 
ordinaries.  occiij»\inL^  the  uj>j<er  corner  of  the  .shield 
either  on  the  dexter  or  the  ^ini^ter  side. 

CANTONMENT  i>  the  di>trict  in  which  tn>ops 
are  tjuart*  red  whi'ii  they  are  not  ct.lleeted  into  a 
cam]>  (which  see),  but  d<  taehed  and  di-tiibut'.d  over 
the  m  i_;hboiirini^'  towns  and  \illaees.  'J  he  object  of 
.Ncndiic.''  troop.-,  into  cantonnunts  i.s  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate them  as  (juickly  as  ]>o.->ible  (in  one  s]  ot, 
wlien  circmnstances  do  n(>t  admit  of  a  camp  bein^' 
formed,  or  do  not  render  it  advi.-able  to  form  oue. 
In  India  the  jurmanent  military  statit«ns  erected  in 
the  neii^libourho<»d  of  the  j.rimii'al  cities  are  ho 
called. 

CANT  TLAIIU^KS,  in  ship-buildiiej,  those  timb,is< 
which  are  situate.l  at  tin;  two  ends  of  a  ship.  Thev 
deri\e  their  name  fi-otn  beimr  c<o/'"/,  or  rai-ed 
obIi<jUely  fr(»m  the  keel,  in  contradistinction  from 
tho>e  the  ])lan«,'S  of  which  are  jierpendicular  to  it. 

CANTY  KE.  or  Kintyhf,  a  penin.-^ula,  Scotland. 
between  the  I'irth  <.if  Clyde  and  the  Atlatitie, 
formiiiLT  the  southern  division  of  ArLryhshire,  t<>  the 
more  northern  ]>ortion  of  which  it  i:^  united  by  the 
isthmus  of  T.arbeit.  It  is  !<•  miles  Ioiilt,  with  an 
avcraije   breadth  of   al»out   7   uiiles,   and   a   burface 
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agreeably  diverrified.  At  the  s.w.  point,  called  the 
Mull  of  Cantjre,  Ib  a  light-houae  with  a  fixed  light 
297  feet  above  the  sea  level;  lat  65"  20'  v.;  Ioxl  6** 
49*  w. 

CANUTE  I.,  King  of  England  and  Denmark, 
succeeded  his  father  Sweyn,  on  hia  death  in  1014  A.D. 
The  barbaritieB  committed  by  the  Danes  in  England 
ezdted  Ethehed  11.,  the  twelfth  king  of  English 
descent^  to  a  bloody  vengeance.  In  1002  he  caused 
an  the  Danes  to  oe  massacred  on  the  same  day. 
ThfO  sister  of  Sweyn,  then  king  of  Denmark,  he 
caused  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence.  Sweyn 
landed  in  England,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with 
fire  and  swcnd.  Ethelred  escaped  to  Normandy. 
Sweyn  died  1014,  before  he  had  time  to  confirm  the 
Dasush  power  in  the  island.  This  was  accomplished, 
however,  by  Canute.  He  began  his  reign  by  devas* 
tating  aU  the  eastern  coast  of  his  new  langdom,  and 
caoaing  the  English,  who  were  given  to  his  father  as 
hostages,  after  he  had  cut  ofit  their  noses  and  hands, 
to  be  drowned  at  Sandwich.  He  then  received  rein- 
forcements from  Denmark,  and  extended  his  ravages 
In  the  south  of  England,  where,  however,  he  f aued 
to  estabUah  himself  until  after  the  assassination  of 
Edmund  Ironside.  At  a  general  assembly  of  the 
states  he  induced  false  witnesses  to  affirm  that  Ed- 
mund had  appointed  him  heir  to  his  crown,  to  the 
pvejudioe  of  his  two  minor  children.  After  the  as- 
sembly had  confirmed  this  settlement  Canute  sent 
the  two  young  princes  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  put  them  to  death.  The 
latter,  however,  sent  them  to  Hungary,  where  they 
met  with  the  kindest  reception.  Canute,  who  had 
begun  his  reign  with  barbarity  and  crime,  afterwards 
became  humane,  and  finally  pious,  or  even  super- 
stitious. He  restored  the  English  customs  at  a  general 
assembly  and  insured  to  the  Danes  and  English 
equal  rights  and  equal  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. His  power  was  confirmed  by  his  marriage 
with  Emma^  Ethelred's  widow.  He  now  made  two 
expeditions  to  the  Continent,  one  to  conquer  Sweden, 
and  the  other  to  reduce  Norway.  But  he  was  at 
length  brought  to  feel  the  vanity  of  earthly  great- 
ness. He  erected  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
even  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
tained important  privileges  for  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  this  spirit  of  piety  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  his  seating  himself  upon  the  strand,  and 
commanding  the  waves  to  retire  that  he  might  con- 
found his  flatterers.  His  last  expedition  was  against 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  He  died  four  yean 
after,  A.D.  1036,  at  Shaftesbury.  By  his  will  he 
left  Norway  to  his  eldest  son,  Sweyn ;  to  the 
second,  Harold,  England;  to  the  third,  Hardicanute, 
Denmark. 

CANVAS,  a  textile  fabric,  made  of  the  fibres  of 
hemp,  and  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  term  cannabis.  It  is  chiefly  used  for 
tentS)  and  for  the  sails  of  sailing  vesaels,  for  which 
ita  strength  makes  it  well  adapted.  It  is  also  used 
as  the  ground  of  ti^)estry  work  and  of  oil  paintings. 
A  finer  description  is  used  for  many  common  domes- 
tio  purposes,  as  towels,  table-cloths,  &c. 

CANZONE,  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  of  Provencal 
origin.  It  is  found  in  the  Italian  poetry  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  At  first  it  was  quite  irregular,  but 
was  confined  by  Petrarch  to  more  fixed  and  regular 
forms.  Hence  it  is  called  canzone  Petrarchesca:  it 
is  also  called  camone  Toaeana,  because  it  originated  in 
Tuscany.  It  is  divided  into  several  stanzas,  in  which 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  verses,  which  are 
of  eleven  and  seven  syllables,  and  the  place  of  the 
limneB,  are  uniform.  The  canzone  usually  concludes 
with  a  stanza  which  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and 
is  called  rlpraa,  comgedo,  comiato,  signifyincr  dis- 


mission or  taking  leave.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  cauzoni,  and  different  names  are  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  canzone  Anacreontiea  is  divided 
into  small  stanzas,  consiBting  of  short  verses,  with  a 
regular  disposition  of  the  rhymes  through  all  the 
stanzas.  Not  only  light,  pleasing  songs  of  love, 
gayety,  and  mirth,  but  poems  on  s  ilemn  and  lofty 
subjects,  and  of  an  elevated  dithyrambic  strain,  are 
included  under  this  name.  The  latter  subjects,  how- 
ever, are  better  adapted  to  the  camone  Pindarica, 
which  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  Luigi  Alamanni,  and  owes  its  perfection  chiefly 
to  Chiabrera.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Pe- 
trarch by  a  bolder  flight,  loftier  ideas,  greater  freedom 
in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  verses,  and  by  the 
form  of  the  stanzas,  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  chorus.  The  Pindaric  canzoni  are  divided 
into  strophe^  antistrophe,  and  epode,  and  are  called 
camoni  aJUa  Greca,  Those  divisions  are  sometimes 
called  baUatay  contrabaUataf  and  stama;  or  voltct, 
rivoUaf  and  atama;  the  Greek  names  are  the  most 
common.  There  is  also  the  camone  a  balloy  an  old 
Italian  poem,  originally  intended  to  be  sung  at  a 
dance  (haUo).  It  is  called  also  ballata.  It  is  not 
employed  by  the  Italian  poets  later  than  the  six- 
teenth century. 

CANZONET,  Canzonbtta,  in  Italian  poetry  a 
canzone  (see  preceding  article),  consisting  of  short 
verses,  much  in  use  with  the  poets  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Rinuccini,  and  af  ^er  him  Chiabrera,  have 
used  it  in  modem  times,  and  given  it  more  grace. 
Canzonets  are  generally  expressive  of  tender  feelings. 
— ^In  music,  caiKonet  signifies  a  song,  shorter  and  less 
elaborate  than  the  arie  of  the  oratorio  or  opera. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  This  substance,  sometimes 
termed  gum  elastic,  and  commonly,  from  its  applica- 
tion to  remove  pencil-marks  from  paper,  india-rul' 
her,  is  obtsined  mm.  the  milky  juice  of  several  plants, 
which  are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  inhabit 
America^  Africa^  and  the  East  Indies.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  Sipkonia  dastica  (Ilevta  eUutica)  of 
South  America;  the  Ficra  eUutica  of  the  East 
Indies ;  three  varieties  of  Vahea  belonging  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  a  Landdtphia  inhabiting  the  w.  coast  of 
Africa.  In  its  solid  state  caoutchouc  is  of  a  close 
texture,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  or  sometimes  nearly 
white.  Its  elasticity  is  such  that  it  can  be  stretched 
to  a  great  extent ;  and,  on  removing  the  stretching 
force,  it  recovers  its  original  dimensions.  It  becomes 
hard,  but  not  brittle  by  cold.  Its  softness  and  pli- 
ancy are  increased  by  heat.  Boiling  water  renders 
it  so  soft,  that  two  slips,  newly  cut  and  pressed  closely 
together,  may  be  firmly  united.  By  a  greater  heat 
it  is  fused,  and  may,  in  that  state,  be  applied,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Aitkin,  to  the  surface  of  steel  in- 
struments, which  it  will  cover  with  a  transparent 
film,  that  effectually  preserves  them  from  rust.  After 
fusion  it  remains  soft,  and  does  not  recover  its  origi- 
nal properties.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water, 
but  when  acted  upon  by  ether,  benzol,  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  it  swells  up  and  appears  to  dissolve.  This, 
however,  is  really  a  separation  of  the  caoutchouc  into 
two  parts,  one  soluble  in  the  fluid,  and  the  other  insolu- 
ble. By  successive  treatment  with  fresh  portions  of 
the  solvent  this  soluble  part  can  be  removed,  leaving 
the  elastic  tenacious  part  behind.  Dissolved  in 
naphtha,  it  is  employed  in  making  waterproof  cloth. 
Its  best  solvent  is  a  mixture  of  1  part  alcohol  and 
12  to  14  parts  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  not  acted 
on  readily  by  the  alkalies,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  it  is  attacked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  strong 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1736  that  this  very 
extraordinaiy  natural  production  was  made  known 
in  Europe.      Until  lately  the  greater  part  of  the 
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caoutchouc  imported  into  Europe  came  from  South 
AmeriCia;  but  now  it  is  hruuirht  in  con«idenil>le 
quantities  from  the  Ea^st  Indies,  and  also  from  Africa 
and  Central  America.  The  best  quality  comes  from 
Para  at  the  moutli  of  the  Amazon ;  the  next  best  is 
that  brought  from  Madai,'ascar.  It  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  through  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
chiefly  in  wet  weather.  From  the  wounds  thus 
formed  the  juice  flows  abundantly.  It  is  of  a  milky- 
white  colour,  and  is  conducted  by  a  tube  or  leaf, 
supported  by  clay,  into  a  vessel  place<l  to  receive  it. 
It  is  usually  brouu'ht  to  ]'uroi)e  in  the  fonn  of  pear- 
nhaped  bottles,  which  are  formed  by  spa-eading  the 
juice  over  a  mould  of  clay,  expossing  it  to  a  dense 
8rnoke,  or  to  a  tire,  till  it  becomes  so  dry  as  not  to 
stick  to  the  fingers,  when,  by  certain  instruments  of 
iron  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
various  fiirurevS.  This  done,  the  clav  in  the  inside  is 
moistened  with  water,  and  jnckcd  out.  Caoutchouc 
was  at  first  only  used  to  rub  out  pencil -marks,  Ijut 
its  applications  are  now  very  numerous,  and  are  in- 
creasing every  \'ear.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
for  the  insulation  of  the  M-ircs  in  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Even  before  the  end  of  last  century  it  wa-s 
used  to  render  leather  and  other  substances  water- 
tight. In  1S23  Macintosh  took  out  a  patent  for  tlie 
■wateqjroof  materials  prepared  with  caoutchouc  which 
bear  his  name.  Erom  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  im- 
permeability to  water,  it  is  applied  to  the  formation 
of  catheters,  bougies,  and  tubes  for  conveying  ga.ses. 
These  are  formed  by  twisting  a  slip  of  it  round  arotl, 
and  causing  the  edges  to  adhere  by  pressure,  when 
softened  l)y  maceration  in  warm  water.  It  is  also 
used  for  over-shoes,  and  its  solution  in  oils  forms  a 
flexible  varnish.  'J'he  vulcanization  of  caoutchouc 
enables  it  to  be  employed  for  a  great  number  of  i>ur- 
poses  for  which  it  is  otherwise  unfit.  The  method  of 
vulcanizing,  first  discovered  in  America  by  Cood- 
year,  and  afterwards  indep)ende-ntly,  in  England, 
by  Hancock,  consists  in  the  combination  of  sulphur 
with  caoutchouc  at  a  certain  temperature.  When  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  sul])hur  is  con\bined 
with  caoutcliouc  it  remains  clastic,  but  is  not  so 
apt  to  dissolve  or  adhere  to  other  substances  as  the 
pure  caoutchouc,  when  e\j>osed  to  heat.  When  a 
greater  quantity  of  .sulj)hur  is  introduced  the  caou- 
tchouc becomes  hard  and  horny,  and  ir«.>es  under  the 
name  of  (honite  or  valcanitt\  (Jutta-]»(;rcha  is  a 
similar  substance  to  caoutchouc,  and  is  often  ]>(>j»u- 
larly  coiif.junded  \\ith  it.  It  hi\s  very  little  elas- 
ticity.    See  GuTTA-rrufHA. 

CAP,  the  cover  of  the  end  or  head  of  anything. 
Caps  were  not  worn  by  the  Eomans  ft»r  many  ages. 
When  either  the  rain  or  sun  was  troublesome  the 
lappet  of  the  gown  w:vs  thrown  over  the  head :  and 
hence  all  the  ancient  statues  apT)ear  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting sometimes  a  wreath  or  the  like.  The  same 
usage  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  at  least 
during  the  heroic  age,  caj^s  were  unknown.  The  st»rt 
of  caps  or  covers  of  the  head  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans, on  divers  occasions,  were  the  pitra,  jfilcf.is^  ru- 
cuHus,  ffoltrvs,  and  jHilli'ihim,  which  are  often  con- 
founded by  ancient  as  mcU  as  modem  writers.  The 
general  use  of  caj»s  and  hats  is  rtfened  to  tlie  yrar 
1419.  The  first  seen  in  ]^iroi»u  \n  t  re  used  at  the; 
entry  of  Charles  VI T.  into  Koueii.  Prom  that  time 
they  be^MU  to  take  the  place  of  <h<(p<rons  or  hoods. 
When  the  cap  was  of  n  el  vet  they  crdled  it  mortii.r ; 
when  of  wool  .sinj]>ly  honnft.  Xone  but  kin.:s, 
princes,  and  knights  were  allowed  to  use  the  iiwrt/u-. 
The  cap  was  the  head-dress  of  the  clergy  and  gradu- 
ates. Pasquin  says  that  it  wixs  anciently  a  })art  of 
the  hood  worn  by  the  i>eople  of  the  robe ;  the  skirts 
whereof  being  cut  off,  as  an  incumbrance,  left  the 
round  cap  an  easy  coum^iodious  cover  for  the  head ; 


which  cap.  being  aft'.rward=:  assumed  l)y  the  people, 
those  of  the  gown  chanLr«.«l  it  for  a  s(]uarc  •'Ue, 
first  invented  by  a  Erenehni:ui  called  Patrouillct, 
He  a<lds,  that  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  universitv  was  to  tleuote  that  thev 
ha<l  ac(juired  full  liberty,  and  were  m>  longer  subject 
to  the  TiA  of  their  superioi's,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Pomans,  w^ho  gave  a  jtiUus  or  cap  to  their 
slaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  makiui,'  them  free:  whence 
the  proverl.>  vornrc  scrios  ad  piUum:  hence,  also,  on 
medals,  the  cap  is  the  symlx)l  of  Liberty,  who  is  re)  •re- 
sented h(»lding  a  cap  in  the  right  hand  by  tlie  }»oint. 

Cap  of  MainUuaiire^  one  of  tlie  ornameiits  of 
state  carried  l;cf(*re  the  sovereigns  of  Enulaud 
on  the  occasion  of  their  coronation.  It  is  also 
ai)plie<l  to  an  oraament  borne  before  the  mayors  of 
certain  cities  on  state  occasions,  and  to  a  device  in 
heraldry. 

In  ^hiI>building  cap  is  a  square  piece  of  timber 
j»lacc(l  over  the  head  or  uj>per  end  of  a  mast,  in  which 
is  a  round  hole  to  receive  the  top  or  top-gallant  nui.>?ts, 
which  are  thus  ke])t  steady  and  firm. 

CAPACITY,  Spfxific  Lvductivk,  a  tenn  intro- 
duced by  Eara<lay,  the  discoverer  of  the  jiropeily,  to 
denote  the  relative  jiowers  or  cay»acities  of  insulat- 
ing media,  called  by  him  dielectrics,  for  transmitting 
electre)static  inductive  influence.  When  an  eleetriti«.d 
body  is  brought  near  to  a  non-electrified  conductor, 
an  electric  disturbance  takes  place  at  the  surfac  «<f 
the  latter,  electricity  of  the  kin<l  ojtposite  t«»  tlint 
which  the  charged  bo<Iy  possesses  beiu'^  attraeted 
and  the  o]»posite  kind  being  repelletl.  This  <li>tiu'b- 
ance  is  said  to  l)e  due  to  induction.  (See  Inducmox^ 
Elkctrostatic.)  Faraday  discovered  that  it  de- 
pends for  intensity  on  the  nature  of  the  insulating 
medium  between  the  two  lK)dies.  .showing  tliat,  otlu-r 
things  remaining  the  same,  the  disturbance  is  greater 
with  some  media  than  with  others.  The  view  that 
Faraday  took  of  induction  was  altogether  opj)osed  to 
that  which  was  held  previous  to  the  time  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  which  was  expressed  by  sj>eakin;> 
of  induction  as  action  of  electricity  at  a  disfan.,-; 
and  by  experiments  on  li(iuid  insulators,  and  in  otli«jr 
ways,  he  jjnjved  that  what  was  looked  on  as  inthi- 
once  at  a  distance  is  really  an  infiuence  transmitted 
by  means  of  the  intermediate  particles  of  the  insu- 
lating substance.  The  medimn  he  termed  the  (//- 
clalrii'.  He  showed  that  tlie  particles  of  the  dielec- 
tric are  in  a  polarized  condition  wlu.n  it  is  exj«o>e«l 
to  electric  force,  (For  a  fvdl  exposition  of  Fuiaday's 
theory  of  induction  see  Induction,  Electrostatic^. 

In  order  to  compare  the  inductive  ca}ia<ities  of 
various  sul)stances,  Faraday  made  use  of  tlie  fact 
that  the  caj>acity  for  electricity  of  a  Leyden-jar  de- 
pends on  the  indu*:tive  capacity  of  the  insulator 
which  separat''s  the  interior  an«l  exterior  coatitej-s. 
He  constructed  two  sj>herical  Leyden-jars  precis*  ly 
similar,  so  far  as  the  cc^nductors  were  concerned,  but 
arranged  so  that  the  insulating  nn^dium  might  be 
varied.  Having  charged  one  of  the  jars  he  con- 
nected the  other  to  it,  the  inside  coatings  t'tgethrr 
and  likewise  the  outside  coatings.  Part  of  the  « loc- 
tricity  in  the  chai-Lred  jar  under  these  circumstances 
]>asses  into  the  luiehaiLfed  j.ir:  and  the  jars  bi  lug 
identical  in  f.rni,  it  is  (li\id-(l  l>et\\e<.'n  the  t\v«)  y.as 
iu  ]>roportion  t'>  the  inductive  eaji.icities  of  tluir  re- 
spective insulators.  Py  di.tt  ruiiniu:,'  tlie  qu.intlty 
in  each  jar  the  iriductive  capacities  uf  the  iiisiilal<'is 
are  c<tnqi;in'd. 

Fantday  found  that  all  the  gases  he  eyjierimentt.d 
an  have  the  same  in<luctive  ca]»acity.  He  took  com- 
mon air  as  the  standard  of  reference,  and  found  the 
following  numbere  to  rej>resent  the  s|.)ecific  inductive 
capacities  of  the  various  substances  compared  vith 
it:— 
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Air 

Bpermaeeti 


1-00 
1*45 
l-7fl 
1*80 


Wax IM 

Qlam l-W 

SheUUko 200 

Bolpfaor 8'S4 


Later  inyesfcigationfl  on  the  epedfio  indnctive  ca- 
pacit  J  of  solid  paraffin  have  been  made  by  Mewn. 
Gibaon  and  Baiday  in  the  laboratory  of  the  IJniver- 
■ity  of  Glasgow.  They  were  made  with  an  arrange- 
ment  called  a  platimeter,  devised  by  Sir  William 
llioinaoii,  and  are  far  more  accurate  than  any  that 
ooold  be  made  with  Faraday's  apparatus.  They  find 
for  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  solid  paraffin 
1*975.  The  method  may,  of  course,  be  applied  to 
other  materials. 

CAP£  BRETON,  an  island  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Gut  or  Strait  of  Canso,  from  1^  mile  to  \  mile  wide. 
This  island  is  about  110  miles  in  length,  and  from 
20  to  84  in  breadth,  full  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and 
interaected  by  a  great  number  of  creeks  and  bays. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  timber.  In  ihe 
mountains  are  coal-mines;  in  the  valleys  excellent 
pasture;  and  the  coast  abounds  in  fish.  The  iidand 
was  fiiat  colonized  by  the  French,  but  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1763 — was  a  separate  colony  from 
1784  to  1819,  when  it  was  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  its 
House  of  Assembly.  The  chief  towns  are  Louisbuig, 
Sydney,  and  Arichat.    Pop.  (1881),  84,500. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  a  town  and  fort,  Gold 
Coast,  Africa^  Gulf  of  Guinea,  capital  of  the  British 
posaessions  on  the  Gold  Coast;  lat.  (light  on  fort) 
5"  6'  24"  K.;  Ion.  l"  13'  38"  w.  The  fortress,  which 
is  large  and  well  built,  stands  on  a  rock  close  to  the 
sea,  and  projects  in  bold  relief  from  the  surrounding 
dark  green  forests.  With  exception  of  a  few  houses 
for  Europeans,  the  town  consists  of  straggling  lines 
of  mud  huts,  with  clusters  of  palm-trees  and  an 
occasional  tamarind  attached.  It  is  a  principal  mart 
for  native  barter.  A  judicial  assessor,  appointed  by 
her  majesty,  holds  open  court  in  the  town  three  days 
a  week  for  native  cases.  Great  good  has  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  this  court,  by  inspiring 
confidence  in  British  protection  and  the  fear  of  jus- 
tice. Climate  unhesJthy;  mean  temperature,  78°. 
llie  principal  exports  are  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  palm- 
oiL     Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

CAPE  COD,  a  noted  cape  and  peninsula  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  s.  side  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay;  lat  of  the  cape,  42°  5'  K.;  Ion.  70^  14'  w. 
The  peninsula  is  65  miles  in  length  and  from  1  to  20 
in  breadth,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  man's  arm,  bent 
inward  both  at  the  elbow  and  the  wrist.  Though 
mostly  sandy  end  barren,  it  is  nevertheless  populous; 
and  tiie  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly 
from  the  sea^  The  cape  was  discovered  in  1602  by 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who  gave  it  its  name  from 
having  taken  a  great  quantity  of  cod-fish  near  it. 

CAPE  COLONY,  a  British  colony  at  the  south 
of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  by  the 
ocean,  and  before  the  important  annexations  dating 
from  1866,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orange 
Kiver,  Basuto  I^and,  &c.  It  extended  about  430 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  600  from«ast  to  west; 
area,  about  200,000  square  miles;  population,  720,000. 
Since  that  date,  by  the  addition  of  the  territories 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  area  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  The  principal  bays  are  St. 
Helena^  Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Walker,  Mossel, 
Plettenberg,  St.  Francis,  and  Algoa  Bays.  In  the 
interior  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface  is 
found,  bnt  a  great  part  of  the  colony  is  arid  and  un- 
inviting in  appearance.  Several  ranges  of  mountains, 
running  neariy  parallel  to  the  southern  coast,  divide  the 


country  into  successive  terraces,  rising  as  they  recede 
into  the  interior,  between  which  lie  belts  of  fertile 
land,  or  vast  treeless  and  barren-looking  plains.  One 
of  these,  csJled  the  Great  Karoo,  is  300  miles  long 
and  100  broad,  and  presents  a  desolate  appearance, 
having  a  dry  and  often  baked  boU,  with  small  shrubby 
plants  scattered  over  it  Yet  these  plains  make 
valui^le  flheep-walks,  the  flocks  thriving  exceedingly 
well  upon  the  scanty  vegetation;  and  the  soil,  where 
water  can  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  rain,  is 
generally  very  fertile.  Large  reservoirs  have  been 
constructed  in  many  places,  and  permanent  home- 
steads established  where  formerly  flocks  could  only 
be  maintained  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  principal  and  furthest  inland  mountain  terrace 
averages  6000  or  7000  feet  in  height,  and  commenc- 
ing in  Namaqualand,  runs  eastwa^  under  the  names 
of  Roggeveld,  Nieuwveld,  Sneeuwbergen,  Stormber- 
gen,  &&,  to  the  north-east  frontier.  The  culminating 
point  is  the  Compass  Berg,  over  8000  feet  high.  The 
Table  Mountain  at  Cape  Town  is  a  stupendous  mass 
of  naked  rock,  rising  almost  perpendicularly,  about 
3585  feet  in  height.  The  colony  is  deficient  in  navi- 
gable rivers  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden. 
The  principal  streams  are  Elephants  or  Olifants  Kiver, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  w.;  the  Breede, 
Groote,  Gamtoos,  and  Great  Fish,  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  sea  on  the  8.;  and  the  Hartebeest 
and  the  Brack,  tributaries  of  the  Oranga  The  Great 
Kei  separates  the  colony  from  Caffraria.  The  climate 
is  very  healthy  and  generally  pleasant,  though  in 
summer  the  heat  is  pretty  high  in  some  parts.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Cape  Town  is 
about  61*"  26',  the  range  being  54°  80'  to  68**  22'. 

Except  along  the  coast  line,  especially  the  south- 
east coast  district,  where  there  are  extensive  forests, 
timber  in  scarce.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  kinds  of  woods,  however,  many  of  them 
extensively  employed  for  such  purposes  as  house- 
building, waggon -making,  furniture  and  cabinet 
work.  With  irrigation  trees  can  be  grown  any- 
where. The  aloe  and  the  myrtle  grow  to  a  great 
size.  The  quadrupeds  of  the  colony  comprise  the 
African  elephant,  still  foiind  in  the  forests  of  the 
south-east  coast  region;  the  buflfalo,  wild-boar,  zebra, 
quagga,  leopard,  hyaena,  numerous  antelopes^  baboon, 
amuKlillo,  kc  Lions,  at  one  time  numerous,  an 
now  only  found  in  the  parts  most  remote  from  civi- 
lization. The  birds  include  vultures,  eagles,  and 
other  rapacious  birds,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
u  the  serpent-eater,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  ostrich,  now  bred  as  a  domestic 
animal  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers,  the  feathers 
plucked  from  an  adult  bird  in  a  season  being  worth 
£10  to  £18.  Other  native  animals  are  large  snakes, 
the  venomous  cobra  da  capello,  and  the  scorpion. 
Along  the  coast  whales  and  seals  abound,  and  salt 
and  fresh  water  fish  are  plentifuL  The  principal 
mineral  is  copper  ore,  which  is  largely  exported;  coal 
and  iron  ore  occur,  and  diamonds,  amethysts,  agates, 
&c.,  are  found. 

Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  can  be  grown 
almost  everywhere,  the  only  drawback  to  their  cul- 
tivation being  the  want  of  moisture  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  in  certain  seasons.  In  some  yean  a  surplus 
of  grain  is  left  for  exportation;  in  o^ers  grain  has 
to  be  imported.  All  kinds  of  European  vegetables 
and  pot-herbs,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  melons,  apri- 
cots, walnuts,  sfmonds,  oranges,  limes,  &c.,  thrive 
excellently,  and  fruits  dried  and  preserved  are  ex- 
ported, llie  vine  is  cultivated,  and  some  excellent 
wines  (notably  those  of  Constantia)  are  made.  Sheep- 
rearing  is  the  most  important  industry,  and  wool  the 
chief  export    The  amount  of  this  article  exported 
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to  the  T'liited  Kin!:^<lom  in  InsI  was  •l_\7it7,'J'')l  lbs. 
Most  attoiiti"!!  is  ik.w  dcvot  <1  to  the  InctMlin-^'-  of 
jiiire  uu-rinoos,  tho  e(>nsc(|iit'iice  liein*^  a  Lrrrat  ini- 
}trovcirient  in  tin.-  wooh  (loats  are  al^o  hn.'d,  both 
the  native  and  the  Anu'ora,  and  the  export  of  mohair 
<!'. rived  from  the  hitt- t  has  increased  from  lOL^fnO 
lbs.  in  1><;^,  to  1,  i:)7,7>>  llis.  in  iSbl.  (  attled»re.d- 
inic  if5  carried  on  to  some  extent,  e3|)ecially  ah)n'^'  the 
coasts  and  in  the  eastern  arui  northern  districts. 
'I'here  are  a.s  vet  no  mannfactures  of  any  in]]iurtan('e, 
aTid  <"ouse(jueritly  the  iTii]>orts  of  the  colony  consist 
mainly  of  mannfactured  uo^^'l^,  chiefly  from  (ireat 
J»rit;iin.  'I'lie  total  in)]V)rts  in  1S>0  were  of  the 
value  of  £'7,'M^,^^'.;{,  while  in  1S71  their  value  wa*; 
onlv  i".'i,lo7,S:'.S;  the  exports  in  ISSO  nmonnted  to 
X'l,0n,<)17;  in  1S71  to  .l.:;,r,^r»,lt!M].  The  vahie  of 
the  exports  as  i:^i\en  for  1>nU  does  not  include  the 
A  able  of  the  diarmaids  exj)orted,  whicli  in  1>m>  was 
CNtimatoil  at  l>etween  €o,0(JO.mOO  and  JL.'3,r<0(>,0UO. 
'Ihe  other  ex]jorts  of  some  importance  were  cured 
tisli,  liides,  and  ivory.  To  f;u-ihLate  the  inland  trallic 
numerous  roads  have  been  made,  while  railways  arc 
opt  lu-d  or  in  course  of  construction  in  all  directions, 
ami  the  teleLrra{)h  hi\s  been  extensively  introduecd. 
liijlithouses  liave  Ixen  built  round  the  coast,  and  e\- 
ttn>i\e  works  constructed  at  various  of  the  ports, 
csjx'ciallv  at  the  capital,  ( *ape  Town. 

The  l^uropean  inhabitants  coiiMst  in  part  of  Eng- 
lish settlers  and  tlieir  descendants,  but  the  m.ijority 
are  of  .I>utch  (see  JiOKKs^,  Uernian,  and  French 
oii-in.  'I"he  coloured  j»eo]>le  are  chi<fly  Hottentots, 
( "atlris,  J>asut(»s,  (Jritpia:-*,  Malays,  and  a  njixed  race, 
tlie  otrs])rniu'  of  blaciv  women  and  wliite  fathers. 
U'he  labour*  rs  an'  chiefly  Hottentots  and  Caff  res, 
'I  h<-  p](judi<esand  ilbfeelin'j^on«-e  subsisting;  between 
the  difb  rent  nationalities  of  whicli  the  jtopulation  is 
ma<le  up  are  now  fast  disa|»pearini;.  I.ducation  is 
ad\ancin'_;-.  The  returns  «ho\v'  a  stead  v  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  children  of  all  classes  receivin;j^ 
instruction.  lor  the  hiudier  education  tliere  are 
four  collfi:<'>^.  l»tsi<l».-s  a  university  (at  Cape  Town) 
incorporated  in  l>7l^,  M'he  coh)nial  trovernnient  owns 
al'out  r)tt,0(MMi()U  acres  of  land,  whieh  may  l>c  ob- 
tained on  lea»-e  or  purelia>ed  by  private  jursons  on 
easy  terms.  The  «M)n^titution  formed  under  the  acts 
passed  in  the  years  l^oo,  lN»)r>,  and  l>i7-  rests  tiie 
fxt-cutive  in  the  <j<>vernov  (who  is  also  commarxli-r- 
in-chief  <'f  tin:  force's)  and  an  executive  council  or 
ministry  coinpo^rd  of  certain  olhcediolders  appointed 
by  the  crown.  TJie  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  legislative  <(>uucil  of  twenty-one  menjl)ers,  over 
which  the  chief-justice  ])resid''S  t ./•  ojji'o);  and  a 
liouse  of  assHinbly  <)f  sixtv-ei.;ht  member-^,  eleeted 
for  ti\e  years,  representini;-  the  country  district-;  ami 
towns  of  the  cohmy.  'J'he  total  n^vriiuc  in  ]N7i^-  ><' 
Was  .i;;,r»  11,7-0;  the  expenditure,  X"3, 7  I'J, •'•'».'»:  jmblio 
debt  in  l>vSit  was  i:10,r>>^J,7r>'.'.  The  revenue  is  <lerived 
mainly  from  duties  on  i^oods  im|ioiteil.  After  ('ape 
'^r<»wn  the  chief  towns  are  Port  KHzab»th,  CJrahams 
Ti>wn,  Stellenbosch,  and  Craa'F  Ib.iiiLt, 

The  Dutch,  who  had  early  fixed  upon  the  Cajte  as 
a  wateriiiLi^-place  for  their  s^hips,  first  coloni/eil  it 
under  Van  liiebeek,  in  l'ir>2.  Keducini;  tlie  Hot- 
tentot inhabitants  to  slavery,  or  <lrivinLr  them  beyond 
the  mountains,  they  extended  the  Cape  settlement 
over  a  pretty  lar|_^e  area.  It  was  caj.tured  by  the 
British  in  179r>,  restored  at  tlie  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1>*02),  and  aijain  taken  in  1  mi*;,  since  wliich  time  it 
hiui  remained  in  the  p(tsses^ion  of  l>rit;dn.  The  j>ro- 
^'ress  of  the  colony  wjvs  L'reatly  rctard<;d  l)y  the  (  atlre 
wars  of  is:i4,  IM'J,  and  Ib.'jl-.'^o,  tlie  result  of  the 
depreilations  of  this  savau'c  and  warlilce  ratx*.  iSince 
that  time  the  l)oundary  of  the  colon v  has  been  cfradu- 
allv  enlar«red  by  the  annexation  of  surr(»undin_r  dis- 
tricts.     'Iho  mobt  imp(»rtaut  of   thc?e  annexations, 


which  are  in  various  sta;^^  s,  from  mere  protection  to 
actual  soverei'_rnty,  are  Pritish  Caffraria  (annixed 
l^'I^i);  liasuto  liUnd  (l.^Os);  Kaffirland  Projx  i-  or 
tvie  Tran.skeian  districts,  includini:,''  nearly  the  uhole 
of  thcrL-Lfion  iKtwcen  the  Kei  and  the  Natal  J'oriler 
:  (l.'^7;'i-8it);  Gnqualand  \Ve»t  (1 '"7'>);  and  Nam.i'iua 
and  Uamara  ]^ands  between  the  (.)ran.re  (»r  <.ari«p 
Piver  and  the  PortUL,'uese  West  African  territories 
( 1  S>0).  The  total  area  au'l  estimated  pojHiLition  may 
now  be  stated  as  folio w.s:  — 

r.ip'»  Ct)lnny  (Proper) li'.'  '.»"•'» 7j't,;i.;i 

J{i>uto  LuikI 7, "110 IJ7,<i"() 

l\atlirl:ti)(l  l'ro|^'r K.noM ■»;.').'•  ■'» 

(!ri<Hi  ilaii'l  Wfvt IT.M'O 4'..j77 

iK'uiiara  tiud  N'aiii:i(iua  Laiuls  . .  iKmmhk) 2-'t  ',o  K) 


Total , 


•14-J,7:.0....1,.as,jll 


CAPJ-:  IFATTEPAS,  a  dan-erous  (aj-e  „n  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  Ixini:  the  ])i-ojectin4  p"iiit 
of  a  h>n;^^  reef  of  sand  extendin.;  from  OcracoI.e  Inht 
to  New  Inlet;  lat.  :!'>'  M'  >.;  Ion.  7;'»    •".'»    w. 

CAl^E  HAYTIKN,  a  town  of  Hayti,  situat<  1 
on  the  N.  coast.  It  is  situat''<I  in  a  very  fertile  tract, 
and  has  one  of  the  m(>st  secure  and  C"n\(,niint 
harbours  in  the  island.  Its  situation  is  not  f«rtu- 
nate,  as  it  is  screened  from  the  land  wind  by  the 
m(>untains,  and  thus  left  e\y>osed  to  t'.ie  umjiiti.,'ate<l 
fervour  of  the  sun's  rays.      \\t\).  aliout  l."J.o,Mi. 

CAPK  HOPN,  the  southern  extremitv  ..f  an 
islan<l  of  the  same  name,  formiii'^-  the  most  >outh(  rlv 
point  <»f  South  America;  lat.  i^)'>  r*'.'' s.:  Ion.  tl7  1<»' 
w.  It  is  a  lofty,  dark,  prei'ipilous  headland,  r>oo  to 
ii.H)  fit-t  liiL;h,  and  runniiiL,'  far  into  the  sea.  The 
navi:;ation  round  ('ajie  Horn  is  vtry  daicjorous  oii 
account  of  frctpient  temjiests;  yet  it  is  the  comniMU 
course  of  ves.-els,  beinu^  found  much  preferable  to  the 
tedious  ]ntvsa;4e  throuuh  the  Straits  of  MaL;<l'an. 
The  cape  was  tir.-t  doubleil  in  PUi't  by  the  na\i:^'ator 
Schouten,  a  native  <.»f  iloorn,  iu  HoUan*!,  ^^  hence  its 
name. 

( 'AT*ETJiO,  P.iANCA,  a  noble  \*enetian  lady,  win*-,; 
singular  adventures  and  find  elevation  have  reiid«red 
In'r  excectliu'^ly  remarkable.  She  was  born  ai>out 
17)  1'-',  l)'.in:Lr  the  dau'^hter  of  J'art<»lome()  Cap*'llo,  a 
jiatrician  of  \'enice.  She  early  ftdl  in  love  with  a 
y^Minij  and  hands.)me  clerk  in  th<'  baiikiiiu'-housf  of 
Salviati,  nanieil  Puonaventuri.  The  con-eijti.me  «tf 
the  intrigue  was  the  i)re;,mancy  of  the  huly  and  the 
flight  of  the  h)vei-s  to  Florence,  where  they  married, 
and  r>ianca  Lfave  biith  to  a  dau-^hter.  Here  th'-y 
lived  some  time  in  obscurity,  until  some  accidt-nt  or 
contrivance  introduced  Piiatua  to  the  notice  <if 
l''i'an<'is.  son  of  ( 'osmo,  grand-duke  of  'i'uscany.  Her 
uncommon  braut  v  au'l  en_'-aLriuLC  nianneis  ina'Ie  ;iri 
imuK'diate  inij»n  s.<i<»n  on  a  prince  notorious  fi>r  his 
attachment  t(»  the  sex,  P^ianca  was  introduced  at 
court,  and  bccatne  the  object  of  u'l'cat  admiration, 
and  it  is  fu^-^ertcd  that,  even  at  tliat  time,  Prancis 
promised  to  marry  her  should  they  beC(»me  rclea.s.d 
from  the  marriage  tics  by  which  they  were  each  of 
them  bound.  This  took  p»l;ice  in  a  very  few  years  on 
lier  part.  Puonaventuri  havinr,'  cn^^aued  in  an  in- 
triL^ue  with  a  woman  of  rank  was  jv^sassinated  by  her 
family;  and  Prancis  now  avowedly  j^n<clainied  P>i.inca 
his  mistress.  As  I'rancis,  who  had  no  male  i-^sue, 
passionately  desired  evenanatural  son,  liianca,  whose 
intemperate  mode  of  livini,'  was  not  favourable  to 
his  wishes,  carried  on  all  the  forms  of  ])reu'nancy,  ami 
]iresented  to  her  lover  a  \\<  w-b<»ru  male  child,  of  poor 
parents,  whom  he  joyfullv  ri  ceived  as  his  own,  and 
chiisteiied  Antonio.  A  h-;iitimate  son.  born  to  him 
soon  after,  induced  him  to  be  1'  s>  open  in  his  att-n- 
tions  to  r.i.vuca;  but  the  death  of  his  wife  soon  after 
opened  to  the  latter  a  road  to  her  hnal  elevation,  aucl 
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■he  wts  quickly  muted  to  Francis  bj  a  priyate  mar- 
TiagQ.     Her  ambition,  however,  was  not  to  be  grati- 
fi««l  without  publicity;  and  she  induced  the  grand- 
doke  to  lend  a  solefiui  embaosy  to  Venice,  to  inform 
the  aenate  of  hia  marriage,  and  to  request  them  to 
confer  on  Bianca  the  title  of  daughter  of  the  republic, 
"whkAk  honour  was  supposed  to  entitle  those  on  whom 
it  was  bestowed  to  a  royal  alHanoe.   That  government 
iMsented,  and  Bianca  was  solemnly  installed  Grand- 
docheai  of  Tuscany  in  1579.    In  1582  the  legitimate 
■on  of  Francis  expired ;  and  soon  after  he  declared 
Antonio  his  lawful  son,  although,  it  is  said,  Bianca 
had  acknowledged  her  imposture.     Ferdinand,  the 
brother  of  Francis,  was  not  blind  to  these  proceed- 
ings, and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subsequent 
reported  pregnancies  of  the  duchess,  until  the  state 
uf  her  health  setting  all  idea  of  further  progeny  aside, 
she  essayed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
brothers,  and  Ferdinand  paid  a  visit  to  Florence. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  Francis 
fell  ill  at  his  hunting  village  of  Poggio,  where  his 
brotiier  was  a  guest;  and  two  days  a^r,  the  duchess 
being  seized  with  the  same  symptoms,  they  both 
died,  after  about  a  week's  illness,  in  October,  1587, 
Bianca  being  then  in  her  forty-fifth  year.     The 
known  character  of  the  Medici  family  caused  this 
catastrophe  to  be  attributed  to  poison;  and  a  story 
is  cnirent  that,  Bianca  intending  to  poison  Ferdinand 
with  a  prepared  viand,  he  had  the  address  to  make 
the  duke  and  duchess  eat  of  it  themselves.    As  there 
was  no  direct  motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  period, 
and  it  rests  only  on  the  diaracter  of  the  parties,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  malignant  fever, 
at  an  unhealthy  season,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  so  extraordinary  a  career. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Africa;  Ion.  18*  29^  ■.;  lat  34**  22^  8.  Bartholomew 
Diaz  discovered  it  in  1487*  The  tempestuous  sea 
which  beat  against  it  prevented  him  from  landing; 
be  therefore  called  it  Cabo  dot  Tormentoa  (Cape  of 
Storms);  but  John  II.  changed  it  to  Oabo  da  Bona 
Etptranza.  It  was  first  doubled  by  Vasco  de  6ama» 
in  1497.  The  Portuguese  never  formed  any  perma- 
nent settlement  here.    See  Caps  Colont. 

CAPER.  Capera  are  the  unopened  flower-buds 
of  a  low  shrub  (Cappari»  spinoea)  which  grows  from 
the  crevices  of  rocks  and  walls,  and  among  rubbish, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  the 
Levantb  The  stems  of  the  ca'per-bush  are  trailing, 
and  2  or  3  feet  long.  In  the  8.  of  France  the 
caper-bush  is  very  common.  It  grows  wild  upon 
the  walls  of  Home,  Sienna,  and  Florence,  and,  when 
trained  ag^ainst  a  wall,  flourishes  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  It  was  introduced  Into  this 
country  as  an  exotic  so  early  as  1596.  Modem 
horticulturists  are  of  opinion  that,  with  care,  it 
might  be  raised  in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  this 
has  never  been  accomplished  to  any  practical  ex- 
tent. It  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 
In  the  early  part  of  summer  it  begins  to  flower,  and 
the  flowers  continue  successively  to  appear  until  the 
commencement  of  winter.  The  buds  are  picked 
every  morning,  before  the  petals  are  expanded ;  and 
as  they  are  gathered  they  are  put  into  vinegar  and 
salt.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected  they 
are  dirtributed,  according  to  their  size,  into  different 
vessels,  again  put  into  vinegar,  and  then  packed  up 
for  sale  and  exportation.  The  smallest  capers  are 
the  dearest,  simply  from  the  reason  that  diey  are 
more  troublesome  to  gather.  This  pickle  is  much 
used  in  sauce  for  boiled  mutton.  To  persons  unac- 
customed to  it  the  taste  of  capers  is  unpleasantly 
•harp  and  bitter,  but  after  a  little  while  the  palate 
bacwnes  reconciled  to  it    The  flower-buda  of  the 


marsh-marigold  (CaUhapaluMtrU)  and  nasturtiums  are 
frequently  pickled  and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  capera. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  caper,  cut  into  slices 
and  dried  in  small  roUs  or  ouills,  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  as  a  diuretic  and  in  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  liver. 

CAPERCAILZIE,  or  Cock  of  the  Wood  (Tetrao 
urogaUut),  the  lai^gest  species  of  grouse,  about  2  feet 
10  inches  in  leng&,  and  weighing  from  9  to  12  lbs. 
In  the  male  the  elongated  feathers  of  the  throat  are 
black,  the  rest  of  the  neck  and  head  ashy  black,  the 
eyebrows  red,  the  iris  clear  brown,  and  the  bill  nearly 

3  inches  long,  very  strong,  hooked,  and  of  a  whitisn 
horn  colour.  The  wings  and  shoidders  are  brown, 
sprinkled  with  small  black  dots,  the  breast  variable 
green,  the  belly  black  with  white  spots,  the  rump  and 
flanks  black  with  zigzag  lines  of  an  ashv  colour,  and 
the  tail  feathers  black,  with  some  small  white  spots 
near  their  extremities.  The  female,  about  one-third 
less  than  the  male,  is  striped  and  spotted  with  red  or 
bay,  black  and  white,  and  has  the  feathers  of  the  head 
ruddy,  those  of  the  breast  deep  red,  and  those  of  the 
tail  ruddy  with  black  stripes.  The  nest  is  built  on 
the  ground,  and  contains  from  six  to  ten  eggs  of  a- 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown;  when  hatched  the  young 
are  fed  upon  insects.  The  old  birds  feed  chiefly  on 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  juniper  and  bilberries, 
and  the  leaves  and  buds  of  several  trees.  It  abounds 
in  the  n.  of  Asia,  and  is  common  in  parts  of  Rus- 
sia and  throughout  Scandinavia.  It  is  also  not  un- 
frequent  in  parts  of  Grermany,  and  is  found,  though 
rarely,  in  Italy,  Franco,  and  parts  of  the  Alps.  It 
was  once  freqent  in  the  British  islands,  but  has  be- 
come extinct  as  a  wild  species.  Recent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  it,  and  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, though  it  forms  a  too  large,  too  easy,  and  too 
tempting  mark  for  the  sportsman  to  be  permitted  to 
multiply.  It  breeds  in  confinement,  and  seems 
capable  of  being  domesticated.  It  is  excellent  eating; 
and  from  the  easy  means  of  communication  by  steam 
with  the  north  of  Europe  is  now  often  seen  in  London 
shops.    (PL  CXLVI.-CXLVn.  fijjs.  12, 13.) 

CAPERNAUM,  a  town  in  anaent  Palestine,  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberiaa  Near  it  were  a 
mountain  and  rivulet  of  the  same  name.  This  place 
is  famous  in  Christian  history,  because  Jesus  often 
visited  it  during  the  time  of  his  ministry,  and  in  its 
vicinity  he  delivered  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Nothing  of  it  now  remains.  As  Capernaum  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  have  been 
built  after  the  return  from  the  Babyloni^  captivity. 
It  stood  on  the  coast  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of 
Zabulon  and  Nephthalim. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  the  s.w.  point  of  Portu- 
gal;  Ion.  8"  68'  w;  lat  37'  3'  K.  Noted  for  the 
naval  victory  gained  off  it  by  Sir  John  Jervis  (after- 
wards Earl  of  St  Vincent)  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1797. 

CAPET,  the  name  of  the  French  race  of  kings, 
which  has  given  118  sovereigns  to  Europe,  viz.  36 
kings  of  France,  22  kings  of  Portugal,  11  <rf  Naples 
and  Stdly,  5  of  Spain,  3  of  Hungary,  3  emperora  of 
Constantinople,  3  kings  of  Navarre,  17  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, 12  dukes  of  Brittany,  2  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and 

4  dukes  of  Parma.  The  history  of  this  royal  race  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  French  monarchy.  (See  Fbance.)  llie  fate  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  and  nations  in 
Europe  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Capet.  After 
having  been  deprived  of  four  thrones,  and  again  re- 
stored to  them,  this  family  stood  forth  as  the  first  and 
most  ancient  support  of  the  European  principle  of 
political  legitimacy,  that  divine  right,  which  in  this 
house  commenced  with  treason.  Its  origin  is  remark- 
able.    Pepin  the  Short,  the  father  of  Charlemagne, 
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atul  mavor  of  the  pnlace  imclfT  the  Merovlni^ian  (U*- 
iiasty,  ha<I  <lispl;u  <  <1  that  royal  bo\i.sc,  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  tlio  ancient  kinirs  of  tlfc  Franks.  After  a 
s]«ac'.-  of  '2'j'>  years  his  own  clescendant"^,  the  C'arlovin- 
^'ian  nion.ireh."*,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Under  the 
l;ist  ('arlovinLTians,  destitute  alike  •»£  ener;;y  and  wis- 
dom, Ilu;:rh  the  (ireat,  duke  of  France  (l)y  which  wa.s 
then  un«lerstood  the  Isle  of  France),  Orleans,  and 
]>ur.rundy,  exercised  a  power  a,s  unlimited  a.s  that  of 
tlie  m.vyor  of  the  palace  under  the  Merovin^'ians. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  without  children,  in  l.»^7, 
his  uncle  Oharles,  duke  of  Lower  ]iOrrai)ie,  laid 
claim  to  the  throne,  whicli  the  Franks  had  .sworn  to 
J  (reserve  to  the  family  of  C'harlema^^ne.  The  French 
nohility,  disgusted  at  the  German  lennin;^^s  of  the 
Oailovini^iaTis,  whose  domains  and  iuHuence  lav  in 
the  c'ltstern  provinces,  ]>referred  th.at  a  member  of 
t!i»  ir  own  class,  wh(»se  j>ossessions  were  situated  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  country,  and  whose  jiowcr  was  so 
•^•reat  as  to  outrival  that  of  the  old  dynasty,  should 
rule  over  them,  and  acconlinijly  ch<jse  as  their  kincT 
llu;,di,  son  of  lluL;h  the  Great,  duke  of  France  and 
Count  of  i^aris,  and  had  the  su]»pf>rt  of  the  church 
in  till  ir  favitur.  The  valiant  Ciiarles  of  l^orrainc 
was  surj'ri-iLd  in  Tiaon  l\v  the  treachery  of  a  lii^hop, 
and  made  prisoner.  He  died  soon  afterwards  in 
juison,  and  his  son  (Hho,  duke  of  ]^ower  L<»rrainc, 
<lied  in  10<»'>.  iJoth  his  vounirer  brothers  died 
childliss  in  CJcrmany.  Thus  the  race  of  Gapct  was 
I'.ft  ia  ])osstssion  of  the  throne  of  France.  Ac- 
conlinu'  to  .some  hist(»rians,  llui:,di  Cnjiet  was  de- 
sc<  iided  from  a  Saxon  family.  He  wa-s  married  to  a 
Genuan  ])rinef^s.  Adelaide,  <lau'j;hter  o(  Kin^  Henry 
L  of  Germany  (duke  of  Saxony).  ]luudi  wa.s  crowned 
at  Jih'  ims,  and  s\\  ore  to  preserve  to  the  nation,  and 
]>articularly  to  the  ])owerful  feudal  nobility  and 
clerLTy,  all  their  exisiiii'T  ])rivil(  l:»'s,  l\y  his  wise 
me;isiires  he  ::,^ave  jiermanence  to  his  dynasty,  which, 
next  to  the  family  of  Cjuelph,  is  the  oldest  roNal 
line  at  j)resent  exi.-tiu'^.  (Sec  Loi  kH(>n.)  Huirh 
and  the  succL-edin.,'  monarchs,  till  J-ouis  VII.,  took 
the  jirei-aution  to  have  tluir  succ  ssors  invested  with 
the  royal  title  dnriiiLT  their  own  Iifrtime.  Thus 
HuL'h  had  Ids  son  Ki»l)ei-t  crowned  .and  anointed,  as 
his  eoUeaL^ue,  as  early  as  .ban.  1.  I'>S.  He  abolished 
by  law  the  partition  of  the  heredit.arv  estates  anion;.; 
tile  sons  of  tlie  kings  and  forbade  the  alienation  of 
the  family  domains.  The  dauirliters  of  the  kirirs 
were  iiidowed  from  that  time  with  money,  and  the 
appaTia;^^".' which  was  ;,'i\en  to  the  princes  of  the  bltiod 
returned  to  the  crown  in  default  <if  male  heirs.  ]'.. .th 
these  j>ri!i<iples  were  more  fully  c«>ntirmed  by  later 
laws.  'J'hus  Hui;h  ( 'ap<  t,  by  unitiiiLT  his  hereditary 
duchy,  consi^tiii'.'  of  J'aiis,  Isle  de  Fiance,  and  L\ir- 
lU'undy,  unalienahly  with  the  crown,  maybe  rcLTarded 
ius  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  What  he 
ha<l  beu'nn  w;us  completed  by  his  success* ij-s,  particu- 
larly in  the  times  of  the  ( 'nisades,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  standi!i'4  armies. 

CAFK  TOWN,  caj.ital  of  the  C'aj^e  Clony,  situ- 
•nt'd  in  the  mid>t  <:»f  tine  scenery,  rather  more  tlian 
.".o  miles  from  the  ('aj>e  of  (biod  Hojh-,  properly  so 
called,  at  the  head  of  Table  Ikiy,  in  a  valley  })etween 
the  'I'able  and  Lion  Mountains.  It  has  some  go<id 
Ptreets,  with  well  built  business  ]>remises  and  other 
building's,  an<l  is  fnrni>hed  with  most  of  the  institu- 
tions and  conveniences  <»f  a  Kuroj)ean  town  (includ- 
inu'  street  tramwaNs).  The  Hnest  editice  is  that  con- 
taining: the  I'liblic  library  (4U.<»(m»  vols.)  and  museum, 
in  the  Koman-(.'onnthian  style;  other  buildings  are 
the  pfovernment  house,  the  courts  and  government 
<ithces,  the  ])ost-othce,  the  exchange,  kc.  The  best 
ecclesiastical  building'  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral; there  is  also  an  English  Episc(<pal  c.;thedral, 
and  Dutch,  Fresby terian,  Lutheran,  Independent,  and 


^fethodist  churcheg.  There  is  a  university  and  a 
well  et|uipj>jd  C'dlti;e,  .a  botanic  i:arden  with  a  tine 
collection  of  plants,  an  «tli.-it'rv  atory,  daily  newspa]>ei-H 
in  ])utch  and  English,  ».Vc.  'J'he  ]>ort  has  been  lately 
jirovided  with  a  breakwater  '2<i(»0  feet  long,  inside 
which  ships  can  safely  ri<le  at  anchor;  and  tw<i  docks 
It)  acres  in  area.  A  large  ^ravin^-duck  has  also 
been  constructed.  I'op.  il>75),  ''i'2,\){)7;  including 
suburbs,  r>(».0(>ti. 

CAFE  VERD  (anciently  Arscnaj-hnn),  the  ex- 
treme w.  ]>oint  of  Africa,  between  the  Seneu'al  and 
the  Gambia.  Fernande/.,  the  FortuLTuese  na\iu'ator, 
discovered  it  in  1  bin  ;  hit.  14^  Vrl' «;   n.;  l,,n.  17  ;;4'  w. 

CAFE  VERD  ISLANDS,  islands  of  Africa,  in 
the  Atlantic;  so  called  from  Ca]>e  Verd,  o]>po>ite  to 
whicli  they  are  situated;  cJ'Jo  miles  \V.  Cape  \'erd, 
and  between  !.'»'  and  L^"  N.  lat.  They  biloni;  to 
IVtrtugal.  As  to  their  lunnbcr,  .«i«»me  reckon  t-. n, 
others  fourteen  or  more,  by  givin','  the  name  of 
islands  to  those  which  are  only  rock<.  Tlu  y  are, 
in  L'cnend,  mouiitainous  ;  the  lower  hills  are  co\ei.d 
wilh  a  beautiful  verdure,  as  well  as  the  eAteii.'-i\e 
valleys  between;  but  witli  little  water,  except  N\hat 
is  found  in  j>onds  and  wells.  They  are  sail  I  t<i  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  known  to  the  am  ieuts, 
under  the  name  «>f  (ii>r<j<itl,  •(.  'J'he  air  is  extrem<  ly 
hot  and  unwh(.les<tme.  Jt  rarely  rains;  and  the 
ground  is  so  hot  that  one  ran  hardly  .stand  in  places 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  <langerous  to  pa>s  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  for  the  great  heat  is  often 
succeeded  by  a  sudden  cold,  which  proves  mortal  to 
such  as  are  exposed  to  it.  The  soil  i-i,  for  the  n;o-t 
part,  stony  and  barren;  neverthelos,  some  ].arts 
j»ro<!uce  rice,  maize,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  <  itn.nv, 
poiuigranates,  figs,  and  melons.  Gra]>es  are  gathered 
twice  a  year.  The  manufactures  of  leather  and  salt 
are  of  gome  importance.  Two  of  the  i.>lands,  Sant- 
iau'o  and  St.  Fhilip,  deiiend  inunediately  on  the  Kin-.', 
and  are  the  only  ones  fortilied.  'i  he  pop.  Muoui  is 
to  about  1)7, "47.  Few  whites  are  now  miii.  'I'lii' 
governor  and  priests  are  often  nt'_:ri>es.  'I'he  chi.  f 
town  is  ]^^rtl)  Fraya.  In  the  small  i>land  of  Mavo 
much  salt  is  made.  Numerous  vessels  visit  ti.i.-) 
jilaee  f(»r  the  sake  tif  obtaining  salt,  and  briiiLT  H<'Ur 
to  gi\e  m  exchange.  Coffee,  hidt  s,  and  ]>ulga-i>il 
sci.'d,  are  al>o  exjtoited.  The  island  of  Tueuo.  one 
of  the  group,  consists  of  one  single  mountain,  foiineily 
a  \oh;ino,  '.'7'.'it  bet  ab«>ve  the  level  of  the  se:i. 

CAFI-:  WRATH,  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  <»f  Sutherland,  it  is  a  pyra- 
niid  of  gneiss  rising  to  a  height  of  Ijoo  fei-t.  vn  w  hi.  h 
is  a  lighthouse  bearing  a  revolvinij  light  4ou  f...  t 
above  .Kca-levcl,  showing  a  white  and  red  light  alter- 
nately, w  Inch  can  be  seen  l25  nules  oil ;  lat.  ;">^  ll.s  n.  ; 
Ion.  4'  '»b'  W'. 

CAFI  A(  JA,  in  the  Turkish  court  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  white  eumiehs.  He  also  aniUMinces  all 
who  desire  to  speak  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  intri>- 
duces  forei;;n  amba-^sadors  to  an  audience. — Cdj-i'ii 
(i aj>i(.UiI(i)  is  a  name  appli- d  to  the  giiards  or  <l<.i.r- 
keepers  of  the  seraglio,  in  mind'cr  alout  4oO.  Their 
superintendent  is  called  C'lj'i'ji  Basrlii.  Tliey  like- 
wise convey  the  sultan's  orders.  Amon*;  their  <hitit  a 
is  that  of  carrving  the  cord  to  those  who  are  to  i'e 
stranuded. 

CAl'IAS.  A  writ  or  process  of  caj-i.a.s  is  «.i;e 
whereby  the  sheriff  is  ordeivil  to  .arrest  the  body  of 
the  defendant,  either  bef(.>re  judgment,  t<.»  compel  him 
to  answer  to  a  suit;  and  this  is  called  a  cajt'tus  ad  n - 
Kl'Oh<hn(him;  or  after  the  judgment,  to  compel  him 
to  satisfy  the  judgment;  and  this  is  called  a  capias 
ad  satisfai  kmlnw,  commonly  abbreviated  ra.  sa.  In 
case  of  injuries  without  force,  the  civil  law,  and  origin- 
ally the  common  law,  did  not  authorize  the  iure>t  of 
the  defendant  before  iudguuut,  that  is,  the  arrot  to 
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and  apon  feudal  principles^  says  Sir  William 
Blackstone  (3  Com.  281),  *'the  person  of  a  feudatory 
was  not  liable  to  be  attached  fdr  injuries  merely  civil, 
lest  thereby  the  lord  should  be  deprived  of  his  ser- 
▼ices.**    The  first  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum  was 
given  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1267,  52  Henry  III. 
cspw  xxiiL  see.  1,  which  provided  that^  **  if  bailiffs, 
^vhich  ought  to  xnake  account  to  their  lords,  do  with- 
draw themselves,  and  have  no  lands  nor  tenements 
whereby  they  may  be  distrained,  they  shall  be  at- 
tached by  their  bodies,  so  that  the  sheriff  shall  cause 
tbem  to  come  to  make  their  account."    This  act  ap- 
jdied  to  ft  particular  description  of  receivem,  and  sup- 
poses them  not  only  to  be  debtors,  but  also  to  have 
in  their  own  hands  the  evidence  of  the  amount  of  the 
debt>  the  production  of  which  was  one  object  of  the 
proosM.    The  statute  of  13  Edward  I.  cap.  xi,  passed 
in  1285,  eighteen  years  after  the  former,  extends  this 
process  to  "  all  manner  of  receivers  bound  to  yield 
aooount,"  and  provides  **  if  they  be  foimd  in  arrear- 
ages upon  this  account,  their  bodies  shall  be  arrested, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  auditors,  shall  be  sent 
into  the  next  jail,  and  be  imprisoned  in  irons  under 
safe  custody,  and  remain  in  pison  at  their  own  cost 
until  they  have  satisfied  their  master  [the  creditor] 
fully  of  their  arrearages.'*     This  statute  seems  to 
■appose  the  proof  and  establishment  9f  the  debt  before 
the  arrest,  and  so  far  seems  to  have  the  character  of 
a  08.  as.;  but  it  is  considered  a  eapiaa  ad  reaponden" 
dwn  by  Sir  William  Blaekstone;  so  in  Jacob's  Law 
Dictionary,  and,  indeed,  generally.    And  it  appears 
that  the  practice  of  arresting  on  mesne  process,  that 
is  before  judgment,  to  amvoer  in  civil  smts,  grew  out 
of  these  statutes;  for  the  subsequent  statutes  of  25 
Edward  III.  cap.  xvlL  (a.d.  1350),  providing  that 
**  such  process  shall  be  made  in  writ  of  debt,  detinue 
of  diattels,  and  taking  of  beasts,  by  writ  of  capias,  as 
is  used  in  writ  of  account;"  and  of  21  Henry  VII. 
cap.  ix  (A.D.  1503),  providing  that  '*  like  process  shall 
be  hereafter,  in  actions  upon  the  case,  as  in  action  of 
tresspass  or  debt;"  evidently  have  reference  to  an 
airest  to  anawer.    A  writ  upon  which  a  suit  is  com- 
menced is  either  a  capias,  distress,  or  summons ;  either 
the  person  of  the  defendant  is  seized,  and  (unless  he 
is  bailed)  imprisoned  until  the  trial,  or  his  goods  or 
lands  are  seized  as  a  guarantee  of  his  appearance  to 
answer;  and  more  often,  in  modem  times,  to  obtain 
a  lien  to  securo  satisfaction  of  the  judgment;  or  he  is 
only  summoned,  that  is,  merely  luui  notice  that  a  suit 
has  been  commenced  before  such  a  court,  by  such  a 
plaintiff,  and  is  to  be  heard  at  such  a  time.    This 
fast  is  uniformly  the  process  adopted  in  claims  of 
land.     But  by  the  statute  of  5  Greo.  II.  cap.  xxvii, 
since  made  perpetual  by  another  statute,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  "  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  action 
shall  not  amount  to  ten  pounds,  the  plaintiff  shall  not 
arrest  the  body  of  the  defendant;"  and  "  in  all  cases 
w^here  the  cause  of  action  shaU  amount  to  ten  pounds, 
an  affidavit  shall  be  made  and  filed  of  such  cause  of 
action,  and  the  sum  specified  in  such  affidavit  shall 
be  endorsed  on  the  writ,  for  which  sum  the  sheriff 
shall  take  bail,  and  no  more." 

CAPILLARY  TUBES,  in  physics,  little  pipes 
the  canals  of  which  are  extremely  narrow,  their  dia- 
meter being  only  a  half,  third,  or  fourth,  &c.,  of  a 
line.  If  one  end  of  a  tube  of  this  sort  open  at  both 
ends  be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  adheres  to  glass, 
as  water,  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will  rise  to  a 
sensible  height  above  the  surface  of  that  without. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  attraction  which 
exists  between  the  glass  and  the  fluid.  Such  liquids 
as  do  not  adhere  to  glass  (for  example,  quicksilver) 
do  not  rise  in  the  tu& ;  on  the  contrary,  they  stand 
lower  within  than  without  it.  The  mutual  action  of 
the  dementary  particles  of  matter,  of  which  capillarity 


is  a  noted  instance,  ^ves  rise  to  phenomena  as  inter- 
esting, and  in  certain  cases  as  susceptible  of  being 
attached  to  theory  by  rigorous  mathematical  reason- 
ing, as  the  phenomena  of  universal  gravitation.  The 
ascent  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  experimental  philosophers  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Haulmbee  found  that 
the  ascent  of  the  liquid  does  not  depend  in  any  way 
on  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  and  that  when  two 
plates,  forming  any  small  angle  with  each  other,  are 
plunged  vertically  into  a  fluid,  the  fluid  which  rises 
between  them  takes  the  form  of  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola; from  which  it  followed  that,  in  tubes  of  the 
same  matter,  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  foUows  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  interior  diameters.  In  order  to 
explain  these  facts  all  succeeding  philosophers  seem 
to  have  agreed  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  cohesive 
force  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  an  adhesive 
force  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid  and  those  of 
the  tube.  But  these  attractive  forces  can  only  be 
defined  by  their  relative  intensities  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance, and  the  law  according  to  which  they  diminish 
as  the  distance  is  increased.  Now  there  are  no  data 
from  which  either  their  relative  intensities  or  the  law 
of  their  variation  can  be  determined ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  choose  among  a  niunber  of  hypotheti- 
cal laws,  all  equally  possible ;  and  the  explanation, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  particular  hypothesis  we 
adopt;  hence  the  theories  of  Glairaut,  Young,  Laplace, 
and  PoiBson. 

Glairaut  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  capillarity  to  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  and  exactly  analyzed  all  the  forces  that  con- 
cur to  elevate  the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube.  He  showed 
that  the  portion  of  tne  liquid  which  is  elevated  in  the 
tube  above  the  exterior  level  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  the  action  of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  meniscus  terminating  the  col- 
umn, and  the  other  to  the  direct  attraction  of  the 
tube  on  the  molecules  of  the  liquid.  Cluraut,  how- 
ever, regarded  this  last  force  as  tiie  principal  one,  and 
even  supposed  the  attraction  of  the  tube  to  extend 
as  far  as  its  axis ;  but  this  supposition  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  molecular  forces,  which  extend  only  to 
insensible  distances.  The  action  of  the  tube  has,  in 
fact,  no  influence  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  contained  liquid,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  deter- 
mines the  angle  imder  which  tibe  upper  surface  of  the 
fluid  intersects  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Neglecting, 
therefore,  this  force  as  insensible,  there  remains  only 
the  action  of  the  meniscus  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  elevated  column.  But  though  Glairaut  made  an 
erroneous  supposition  respecting  the  nature  of  mole- 
cular action,  and  failed  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate 
from  theory  that  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  he  showed 
that  a  number  of  hypotheses  regarding  the  law  of 
attraction  may  be  laid  down,  from  any  one  of  which 
that  law  of  ascent  may  be  deduced ;  and  he  demon- 
striated  a  very  remarkable  result,  namely,  that  if  the 
attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  tube  on  the  fluid  differs 
only  by  its  intensity,  or  co-efficient,  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  on  itself,  the  fluid  ¥dll  rise  above  the 
surrounding  level  when  the  first  of  these  intensities 
exceeds  half  the  second. 

Young  referred  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  to  the 
joint  operation  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forocH, 
which  in  the  interior  of  fluids  exactly  balance  each 
otlior,  and  assumed  the  repulsive  force  to  increase  in 
a  higher  ratio  than  the  attractive  when  the  mutual 
distances  of  the  molecules  are  diminished.  From 
these  considerations  he  was  led  to  discover  a  very 
important  fact  in  the  theory  of  capillary  action, 
namelv,  the  invariability  of  the  angle  which  the  sur< 
face  of  the  fluid  makes  with  the  aides  of  the  tube. 
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La|ilarc  puMislied  liIs  tiicory  <^f  oaj-illarv  attrar'tion 
in  l^'itV)  and  lbu7,  in  two  sn|>]ileniciits  to  the  JMrcani- 
(juc  (_V'lost*:».  Assiimiri'^^  the  force  of  molecular  action 
to  extend  only  to  inipercoy>til>le  distances,  he  demon- 
strated tiiat  tlio  form  of  the  surface  of  tlie  lifpiid  is  a 
jjrineipal  cause  of  the  ca]iillar\'  jihenomena,  and  not 
a  secondary  elTt^et,  and  detenaiued  the  part  of  the 
j'lioncunena  whicli  is  due  to  the  cohesive  attraction  of 
tlie  m(»Ieeules  of  the  Huitl  to  ea^h  other,  a,s  well  a.s 
that  whicii  results  froju  tlieir  adhesion  to  the  inole- 
cuh'S  of  tlie  tuhe.  'I'lje  separate.'  consideration  of  the 
colu'sive  and  adhesive  forces  leads  to  two  e<|uations. 
which  com]»rehend  the  wliole  theory  of  ca]»iilarity — 
a  L,'eneral  ecpiation,  common  to  all  those  points  of  the 
caj'ilhiry  surface  of  whicli  the  distance  from  the  sides 
of  tlie  tuhe  is  i,'reater  than  the  radius  of  the  sjdiere  of 
molecular  action;  and  a  partit  ular  tipuvtion  belonL^iuLj 
to  those  points  Avhich  are  situated  oidy  at  insensible 
di-'lanccs  from  tlie  s'lrface  of  the  tube,  or  are  within 
the  s) there  of  its  action,  'riiis  la-st  e(piation  will  ob- 
viously ex[)ress  the  anL:le  Avhich  the  surface  of  the 
meniscus  makes  with  tiie  sidrs  of  the  tiibe ;  an  anule 
whic-h,  as  it  dep'-nds  only  on  the  nature  of  th."  tube 
and  that  of  the  licpiid,  is  constant,  and  irivcji  in  every 
c.'ise,  the  li'piid  and  tube  beiii;^'  supj)osed  honio-jene- 
ous.  Laplace  fuither  supj»oses,  in  the  case  of  ele\a- 
tion.  tliat  an  iiilinitely  thin  lilm  of  the  li<iuid  first 
attaejies  itself  to  the  siiles  of  the  tube,  and  thus  foniis 
an  interior  tubt?,  which  acts  by  it^  attraction  alone  to 
raise  the  column,  and  maintain  it  at  a  determinate 
hei.,dit.  'I'he  heij^ht  of  the  column,  conse<iu<iitly, 
dejMiids  on  the  cohesion  and  density  of  the  li(|uid. 

J^>isson  has  reinvestiuTated  the  whole  theory  <>i 
capillary  attraction.  Takiiii^'  the  most  ireneral  case  of 
the  pr.iblem,  he  considei-s  not  merely  the  surface  of  a 
single  liqtiid,  but  the  surface  formed  by  the  contact 
of  two  liquids  of  different  si>ccitic  gi'avities,  ])laced, 
the  one  above  the  other,  in  the  same  tube,  and  de- 
duces the  two  e([Uations  which  determine  the  form  of 
the  separatinijf  surface,  and  the  an^le  under  which  it 
inter.sects  the  sides  of  tlu;  tube.  'J'hese  Cfpiationsare 
in  form  the  same  as  those  of  L.aplacc  ;  but  the  definite 
integrals,  which  express  the  two  constant  <piantitit-s 
tluy  incbule,  are  very  dilferent ;  and  their  numerieal 
values  would  be  so  likewise,  if  these,  instead  of  bein;j^ 
detcrminetl  exi)erimentally,  coidd  be  calculated  a 
jo't'iri  from  the  analytical  ex]>r<ssions.  'J'his,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  without  a  know  h-d'^'-e  of  the  law 
acrordini:  to  which  the  m(»lecules  (if  tin"  liipiid  attract 
each  other,  as  well  a,s  of  that  which  reiiiilates  *Jie 
action  of  the  tul)e  on  the  li<pnd.  Jn  a]'ldyin^  Ids 
j^eneral  solution  to  the  explanation  of  the  ]»rinci(>;d 
jdienomena  of  ca]»illarity,  he  has  taken  occa.^ion  to 
corrett  Some  inaccuraci<s  of  Laplace.  'I'he  demon- 
stration v\hich  l^aplace  had  Lriven  of  the  invariability 
(1  the  anulc  whi<-h  the  surface  <.)f  the  li'juid  makes 
with  the  silks  of  the  tube  wa,s  not  altoLTetlier  satis- 
factory; and  In,-  had  even  su]>j>osed  that  it  changes 
its  value  when  the  li((viid  reaches  the  summit  (-f  the 
tube.  I'oisson  h;is  demonstrated  that  the  invarial)ility 
of  this  anule  w  ill  always  lie  ] •reserved,  unless  the  cur- 
vature of  the  interior  <if  the  tube  is  infinitely  c^reat ; 
or,  in  other  words,  unless  its  radius  is  infinitely  small 
and  of  the  same  order  of  m;iLn)itude  as  the  radius  of 
the  sjilnre  of  molecular  action.  Ileiu-e  the  anjle 
cannot  varv  A\hen  the  liquid  ivaelies  the  summit  of 
the  ttd>e  ;  for,  however  small  the  radius  vf  the  tube 
may  be,  it  is  always  incom^'aral'ly  irrrater  than  the 
radius  of  the  sj-here  of  molei  ular  aetieni. 

The  molecular  forces  which  cause  the  elevation  or 
dc[Tesvion  of  a  fluid  in  fine  tul)es  ;^dve  ri^e  also  to  nu- 
jii.  rous  <»ther  interesting,'  capillaiy  jihenomena.  'I'hese 
are«lis]ilayed  at  the  surface  of  sejiaration  of  two  li(|uids, 
or  of  a  liquid  an<l  a  ^';us ;  sometimes  even  three  tbiids 
may  bo  brought  into  Hiinultaneoiis  contact,  and  the 


phenomena  then  presented  arc  very  remarkable.  Tn 
the  midst  of  a  liquid,  the  molecular  attractions  at  .any 
point  bein<T  similar  in  all  directions,  and  thus  countcr- 
balancinir  each  other,  mav  easily  remain  unnoticetk 
It  is  when  an  abru]»t  chanu'o  ]»roduc.'s  want  of  sym- 
metry in  some  direction  that  they  I'ecome  ol-si-rvulile. 
Tiiey  ^dve  rise,  at  the  siwface  of  s'>paration  of  two 
fluids,  t^t  resultant  forces  that  a<-t  just  a.s  would  a 
stretched  lilm  containing,'  the  fluid;  and  the  vaii.itions 
in  these  resultant  forces  causinL' a  corrtr-^iiondin;^'  .'q.p.a- 
rent  variation  in  the  contractile  force  of  this  imaLfinary 
him.  occasion  the  jihenomena  vn  e  are  about  to  docril  >v. 

The  contractility  of  the  film  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  little  j^lobule  of  mercury  on  a  wooden  tabh;, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  soap-1  nibble.  The  mercury,  instr  a<l 
of  spreailing  itself  out  over  the  wood,  as  it  nu^ht  be 
expectvd  to  do  on  account  of  the  wei_:ht  «'f  it-^  ]  arts, 
is  gathered  uj>  into  a  little  ball.  ju>t  as  if  it  were  con- 
tained in  an  elastic  ba^r.  AL'aiu,  if  a  soa]>diul>ble  be 
blown  with  an  ordinary  tobacc<>-])ijie,  it  mav  lie  shown 
by  brinuiii.i;  the  mouthpiece  near  t<i  a  lighted  candle 
that  the  soap-l>ubble  coTitracts  with  force  eiioULih  to 
s<'nd  a  str<»n;3'  current  of  air  b;u'kwards  tliroui^h  the 
stem. 

J'he  .surfa<'e  coiitraetility  is  measured  by  the  f.  rce 
required  to  draw  out  a  liand  of  it  of  unit  bieadth,  or 
rather  to  prevent  such  a  baud  from  contractiuLf.  It 
h.is  been  ascertained  that  if  we  could  cut  out  a  band 
of  the  soap  and  wate;r  film  an  inch  broa<].  a  force  of 
alwiut  six  urainswoidd  be  sufficient  to  hohl  it  stret<  lied. 
As  there  are  (in)  surfaces  of  the  soa)»  film,  it  follows 
that  the  superficial  contractile  force  of  soap  and  water 
ex[)osed  to  air  is  aliout  t/cnr  <irnins  }<  r  limdl  in</i. 

M.  (.,|uinke,  experimentiu.^'  on  this  sulqect,  ha.s 
foUTid  that  the  superficia.l  tension  for  water  i>  ;j^n  ater 
than  for  any  other  litjuid  that  he  tried.  ]fe  deter- 
mined the  superficial  tension  of  various  li(|uids  in 
contact  with  air,  water,  and  mercury. 

^\  hen  two  liquids,  whose  siq»erlicial  tensions  in  air 
are  not  the  same,  are  put  in  contact,  both  beini:  al>o 
in  contact  with  air,  curious  effects  ensue.  I'hus  w  li<  n 
a  jiure  water  surface  is  touched  with  a  u,dass  rod  that 
has  been  wetted  with  any  kind  of  oil,  the  surfa<e 
tension  at  the  point  is  reduced,  and  the  oil.  witli  \ery 
remarkable  motions,  spreads  itself  out  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  water.  The  well-known  motions  of  lieht  jiar- 
ticles  of  camphor  thrown  on  water  are  accounted  for 
in  the  same  way.  This  may  be  beautifully  shown  by 
means  of  an  ex[>eriment  <levise»l  by  rrof<>sor  James 
Thomson,  who  tirst  ijave  an  explanati«in  of  the  |ilie- 
nomeiiou  known  as  the  Hears  of  stroiii;  wine.'  Let  a 
V(  rv  well  cl<  aned  j^lass  jilate  be  laid  o!i  a  sheet  of 
wliite  pajier.  ami  moistened  all  over  with  sliiihtly- 
<-oloure«l  water.  'J'heii  let  a  f ( w  very  small  drops  of 
alcohol  or  spii'its  be  thrown  on  the  ]>late.  The  water 
film  will  be  set  n  to  draw  away  on  all  sides  fiom  the 
points  where  the  di-ops  fall  ow  in:;  to  the  weakenini; 
of  the  supi  i-ficial  tension  at  these  ]>oints.  'J'htj  'tears 
vf  stron^j  wine'  are  seen  when  wine,  which  contains 
water  and  alcohol,  is  allowed  to  evapoi'ate  in  the  air. 
The  alcohtil  evajioratis  faster  than  the  water,  and  its 
it  does  so  the  sujurfieial  tension  increases.  This 
occurs  rapiillv  in  tlie  thin  laver  of  wuu-  that  adheres 
te>  the  sides  of  a  w  ine-L,dass,  and  caus<  s  tin;  film  to  lie 
dra-'^ed  from  the  jilaces  where  the  wine  is  strong'  to 
thosf  wh»re  it  is  weak.  'J'hus  the  lihn  is  seen  to  run 
up  tlie  sides  of  the  'jlass,  and  then  to  coUect  into 
didps,  which  run  down  the  si<le  auain. 

Mr.  Tomlinsou  has  made  intereslin'_:  researches  on 
the  'cfihesion  figures  of  liquid^;  that  is.  the  fij^ures 
which  various  liqniiU.  su(  h  .i-^  essential  ('il-,  take  when 
drops  of  them  are  1<  t  fall  on  a  v*  ly  jiure  >uif.i<e  of 
water.  He  has  made  tliLni  a  means  of  (kteetin.;  im- 
jnirities  in  the  essential  oils.  His  researches  w  dl  bo 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Mai^;i/am;. 
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CAPILLARY  VESSELS,  the  minute  veasels  in 
which  the  Arteries  tenninate,  and  from  which,  m  a 
way  not  well  understood,  the  veins  commence.  The 
distinction  between  the  arteries  and  veins  is,  there- 
f<xre,  lost  in  these  vessels.  The  support  of  the  solid, 
and  the  f onnation  of  the  fluid,  parts  of  the  system 
take  plaoe  especially  in  these  vessels. 

CAPISTRANTJS,  Johaknes,  so  called  fromCapis- 
trano,  a  small  Neapolitan  town  of  the  Abnizad,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1386.  He  at  first  studied  law,  but  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  impelled  by  a  fancied  vision,  ent^ed 
the  FrandsGsn  order,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by 
the  austerity  of  his  manners,  and  a  fiery  teal  against 
the  numerous  sects  in  Italy.  The  Popes  Martin  V., 
Eugene  IV.,  and  Felix  V.,  often  employed  him  as 
legate  and  inquisitor  in  suppressing  the  sect  of  the 
Pntioelli,  who  had  spread  widely  over  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States.  In  1444  he  became  vicar-general 
of  the  strict  order  of  Franciscans  called  Observants, 
and  in  1450  proceeded  as  legate  to  Germany  with  a 
view  to  suppress  the  Hussites,  and  rouse  the  Germans 
to  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  harangues  in 
favour  of  a  cruMde  sgainst  the  Turks  failing  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  Grerman  princes  he  resolved 
to  try  their  effect  on  the  populace,  and  easily  per- 
Boaded  great  numbers  to  join  him  in  marching  against 
the  Turits,  who  were  advancing  under  MohaimnMi  II., 
and  haddoselyinvested  Belgrade,  the  key  of  Hungary, 
with  an  army  of  150,000  men.  At  the  instigation  of 
Capistranus  John  Corvinus  Hunnyades  fumished  a 
force  of  60,000,  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  threw  into  Belgrade  succours  both  of 
men  and  provisions.  On  this  expedition  Capistranus 
in  person  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
forced  his  way  into  Belgrade,  repulsed  a  general 
assault  by  the  Turks,  and  on  the  6th  August,  1456, 
in  conjunction  with  Hunnyades,  signally  defeated 
the  whole  Turldsh  host  His  exertions,  and  tlie 
pestilential  atmosphere  caused  by  the  dead  bodies 
lying  unburied  around  Belgrade,  faid  him  on  a  sick- 
bed, and  he  died  in  the  same  year  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Illock. 

CAPITAL,  in  political  economy,  is  the  stock  of 
valuable  exchangeable  commodities  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals  or  a  commtmity.  This  is  the  usual  and 
more  limited  meaning  of  the  term;  for,  in  comparing 
the  capital  of  one  incUvidual  vrith  that  of  another,  we 
have  in  mind  the  amount  of  money  for  which  the 
stock  of  each  can  be  exchanged.  The  market  value  is 
in  view.  In  estimating  the  capital  of  any  individual 
we  necessarily  take  into  consideration  the  debts  due 
to  and  from  him;  and  many  men  of  large  capital  are 
only  possessed  of  claims  upon  others;  their  whole 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  others  at  interest;  and  they 
have  only  promises  for  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
and  actually  possess  neither  lands  nor  goods  to  any 
considerable  value;  while  others  possess  laige  quan- 
tities of  both,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  capital,  since 
they  owe  in  money  the  value  of  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  possessions.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
no  individual  can  undertake  production,  tu  any  laige 
extent,  without  an  extensive  stock.  He  mii^t  have 
land  to  cultivate,  or  materials  to  work  up,  and  im- 
plements to  work  with.  Even  a  savage  must  have 
a  capital,  such  as  his  hut,  clothes,  cooking  utensils, 
food  enough  to  support  him  until  he  can  obtain  a  new 
supply,  and  impl^ents,  such  as  a  hatchet,  gun, 
canoe,  fishing  gear,  to  procure  this  supply.  The  first 
effort  of  industry  is  to  supply  the  implements,  ap- 
paratus, and  machinery  for  his  own  employment; 
and  as  society  and  the  arts  advance,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  industry  are  extended,  the  implements,  appa- 
ratus, machinery,  and  materials  requisite  in  conducting 
the  processes  of  production  must  be  proportionally 
accumulated;  and  these  will  oonstitnte  a  part  of  the 


capital  of  a  community,  and  also  of  an  individual, 
which  is  essential  to  success  in  productive  processes. 
And  these  can  be  commanded  by  any  one  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  his  individual  capital;  or,  if  he 
have  credit)  then  his  resources  for  production  will 
depend  upon  the  capital  of  others — ^in  other  words, 
that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  considering  the  aggregate  capital  of  a  com- 
munity we  may  put  out  of  the  question  all  the  debts 
due  from  any  of  the  members  to  others;  for,  whether 
these  be  great  or  small, — and  they  wfll  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  practice  of  giving  credit  is  more  or  less  in 
use, — still  the  capital  of  the  oonununity  will  consist 
in  its  lands,  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  materials 
on  hand,  implements;  in  short,  in  all  those  things 
which  bear  a  value  in  the  market.  Provided  the 
community  owes  no  debt  abroad,  these  will  constitute 
its  aggregate  capital;  and,  if  its  members  are  indebted 
abroad,  we  find  its  actual  net  capital,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  by  deducting  the  amount  of  its 
debts  from  the  value  of  its  possessions,  without  re- 
garding the  debts  due  from  some  of  its  members  to 
others. 

Capital  is  distinguished  into  Jloating  or  mavabU, 
and  fixed;  the  former  consisting  of  things  that  may 
be  transferred  by  delivery  of  any  kind  from  place 
to  place,  the  latter  of  land,  houses,  and  other  pro- 
perty which  must  be  taken  delivery  of  in  the  plaoe 
where  they  stand.  Another  use  of  the  distinction  is 
nukde  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  per- 
manent plant  of  a  business  and  the  current  capital 
necessaiy  to  carry  it  on.  Capital  may  thus  be  said 
to  be  fixed  either  when  it  is  physically  incapable  of 
being  moved,  or  when  it  is  rendered  immovable  by  the 
permanent  arrangement  of  its  owner.  Thus  one  carry- 
ing on  a  flour-miU  wants  a  floating  or  disposable  capi- 
tal, over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  works  to  be  invested 
in  wheat  to  be  floured,  and  flour  not  yet  disposed  of. 
This  instance  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  the  float- 
ing or  disposable  capital  of  a  whole  conununity  be- 
ing that  movable  exchangeable  stock  of  things  on 
hand,  over  and  above  the  fixtures  and  apparatus  of 
production,  including  lands,  buildings,  ships,  work- 
ing animals,  all  the  implements  of  the  arts,  with 
necessary  food,  clothing,  and  a  stock  of  seed  suffi- 
cient for  the  time  requisite  for  reproduction.  What 
remains  over  these  is  the  disposable  capital,  and,  in 
a  flourishing  community,  the  disposable  floating  capi- 
tal is  constantly  invested  in  new  fixed  capital,  im- 
plements and  apparatus  of  production.  A  declining 
community,  on  Uie  contrary,  consumes  a  part  of  its 
implements  and  apparatus  of  industry;  or  what  is 
in  effect  the  same  thing,  it  does  not  repair  and  re- 
place the  damage  of  use  and  decay.  The  idea  ia 
held  out  in  many  economical  treatises  that  a  com- 
munity cannot  have  a  surplus  capital;  that  is,  it  can- 
not have  more  capital  than  it  can  make  use  of  in  its 
consumption  and  reproduction.  As  no  grotmds  what- 
ever are  given  for  this  doctrine,  it  seems  to  be  hardly 
entitled  to  a  consideration;  for  the  position  is  cer- 
tainly, at  the  first  view,  very  improbable,  since  we 
know  very  well  that  men  may  accumulate;  and  why 
they  may  not,  in  any  possible  case,  accumulate  a  sur- 
plus, does  not  appear  by  any  plausible  reason,  and 
whether  such  surplus  accumulation  may  be  useful  or 
not  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  articles  of 
which  such  accumulation  consists.  If  it  consist  in 
articles  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  prices  in 
foreign  markets  the  excess  may  be  of  no  value  at 
all ;  for  it  may  so  depress  the  foreign  prices  as  to 
countervail  all  the  direct  advantage  arising  from  the 
cheaper  supply,  for  a  time,  of  the  domestic  demand. 

Fictitious  capital  generally  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  excessive  credits^  which  throw  the 
nuoiagement  and  disposition  of  a  great  deal  of  pro* 
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perty  into  tlio  liniils  of  |)«'i^  >ns  who  are  not  aMe  to 
answer  for  the  risks  of  Idss  ir  ni  its  hrul  mana<jf«Mnent, 
or  otlier  vausos.  A  whole  t'oinnii:nity,  in  tlie  au'-jr**- 
fjate,  can  liave  fictitious  cajtitul  onlv  in  ca.se  of  its 
niunihers  havinL,'  an  excessive  credit  in  a  foreii,'n 
c<»untry.  Bnt  tlie  meinhers  may,  anjonir  themselves, 
have  a  fictitiona  capital  by  too  great  facility  of 
credits  in  their  dealings  with  each  tither,  and  the 
tiction,  in  this  cixse,  is  in  their  false  promises  of  pay- 
ment, 

CAPITAL,  in  creography,  a  city  in  which  reside 
the  hi'^hcst  authorities  of  a  distiict,  ))rovince,  country, 
&c.  It  wouhl  he  dilticult  to  determine  whether  the 
good  or  evil  consequences  of  large  capitals  in  modern 
times  are  greater,  and  such  an  examination  woidd 
far  exceed  (»ur  limits  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  vei'V 
ea^sy  to  ixnnt  out,  in  every  dejiartrncnt  of  civilization, 
in  sci-nce,  social  intercours»',  ])olitics,  arts,  &c.,  both 
salutary  and  pernicious  etfects,  resulting  from  the 
inHuence  of  ca])itals.  It  seems  to  \is  a  matter  of 
little  doul)t  that  it  must  be  regardtMl  as  «lisadvan- 
ta.;eons  to  any  country  if  the  caj)ital  by  a  (lispro]tor- 
tionate  superiority  destroys  the  im])ortance  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  as  we  lind  to  l>e  the  case  with 
Paris,  which,  as  has  been  often  observed,  contains 
France.  In  (Jermany  the  state  of  things  U  (|uite 
the  reverse.  There  is  no  city  which  may  bo:vst  of 
being  the  jMtint  of  national  concentration.  The  con- 
BCipicnces  have  been  very  axlvantageous  to  science, 
and  somewhat  disadvantageous  to  literature.  In 
l»olitics  this  want  of  a  central  point  has  had  melan- 
choly conse(iuences  for  (iernianv.  licnidon  never 
exercised  tliat  degree  of  intluenceover  Knghmd  which 
Paris  has  over  France;  one  reas(»n  of  which  may  l»e 
that  the  two  most  extensive  iiistitutions  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowleducc  are  not  seated  in  the  metropolis. 
The  great  increiise  of  wcaltli  and  conserjucnce  which 
the  capitals  of  large  em]>ires  in  Europe  have  acquired 
in  modern  times,  by  the  introduction  of  the  liureau 
system  (which  see),  which  has  brought  together  in 
one  place  the  ditFeient  de]tartments  of  administration, 
lias  had  nmch  inlhience  on  military  oi>eratir«ns,  hav- 
iiiLT  made  the  ca{)ture  of  the  cajtilal  now  far  more 
important  than  formerly. — In  the  United  States  the 
Word  capital  is  not  used  olllciaUy,  but,  in.stea<l  of  it, 
the  phrase  soit  of  'jovcnimdit,  which  is,  in  m(»st  cas<  s, 
not  the  largest  ]>lace  of  the  state.  It  is  not  here  the 
])lace  to  di'^cuss  whether  it  would  be  more  beneticial 
to  the  whole  country  if  the  seat  of  the  trcneral  ''ov- 
ernnient  were  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
I'nited  States,  As  it  is  now,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
traveller,  '  Wa>^hin_:ton  nmst  by  no  means  be  c<jn- 
bidercd  as  the  ca]iital  of  the  nation,  but  only  a.s  the 
ca].ital  of  governmental  business.  It  is  a  camp  of 
business.' 

CAPITAL,  an  architectural  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  caput,  ami  therefore  capable  of  being  applied 
in  a  general  sense  to  tlie  nj)perniost  member  of  any 
l»art  of  a  building,  though  usually  restricted  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  column,  the  ]\art  resting  imme- 
di.at'ly  on  the  shaft.  It  is  sul>jected  to  fixed  ru'.es, 
varying  in  its  form,  size,  and  ornaments,  according  to 
the  order  of  architecture  to  which  it  belongs. 

CAPITAL  OFFKNCK.     See  Chlmk. 

CAPITAL  PUXISHMKNT.  The  questions  most 
commonly  discussed  by  philosojihers  and  jurists  un- 
der this  head  are,  1,  as  to  the  right  of  governments 
to  inflict  the  jmnishment  of  death ;  2,  jvs  to  the  ex- 
pc<liency  of  such  punishment ;  3,  as  to  the  crimes  to 
which,  if  any,  it  may  be  m<»st  pro]»erly  confined  and 
limited;  4,  jus  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
inllieted.  A  few  words  will  be  said  on  each  of  these 
lH»ints. 

I.  As  to  the  rl'/?tt  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death.     This  haa  been  doubted  ))y  s<.»nie  distinguished 


pei'sons ;  and  the  doubt  Is  often  the  accompaniment 
of  a  highly  cultivat'^d  mind,  inclined  to  t!ie  indul- 
gence of  a  romantic  s»,'nsibility,  and  believing  in  hu- 
man perfectibility.  Tlie  right  of  .MK-iety  to  j»unish 
otfc'nces  against  its  safety  and  ljoo<1  order  will  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  any  considerate  jK-rson.  In  a  state  of 
nature  individuals  have  a  right  to  g\iard  themselvea 
from  injury,  and  to  rei)el  all  aggressions  l)y  a  for<"c 
or  j)recautit>n  adequate  to  the  (»l>ject.  This  results 
from  the  right  of  self-preservation.  If  a  person  at- 
tcmj;ts  to  take  away  my  life,  I  have,  doubtless,  a 
right  to  ])rotect  myself  against  the  attem])t  by  all 
reiusonable  means.  If  I  cannot  secure  myself  but  by 
takinjj:  the  life  of  the  assailant,  I  have  a  right  to  trik-; 
it.  It  would  otherwise  follow  that  I  must  sul>niit 
to  a  wrong,  and  lose  my  life  rather  than  jtreserve  it 
by  the  means  adecpiate  to  maintain  it.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  denied,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  men  may 
rcj)el  force  by  force,  and  may  even  justly  take  away 
life  if  necessary,  to  j>reserve  their  own.  Wlien  men 
enter  society,  tlu-  right  to  j)rotoct  tliemselves  from 
injury  and  to  redress  wrongs  is  transferi'ed  generally 
from  the  inflividuals  to  the  connmmity.  ^^'e  s.mv  th.it 
it  is  generally  so,  because  it  must  be  o])vi<.us  that  in 
many  cases  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  mu^t 
remain.  If  a  robber  attacks  one  on  the  hijhway, 
or  attempts  to  murder  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  a 
right  to  repel  the  a-ssault,  and  to  take  the  life  of  the 
assailant,  if  necessarv  for  his  safety;  sini^e  societv  in 
such  a  ciuse  c(»uld  not  alford  him  any  adequate  and 
promjtt  redress.  The  necessity  of  ijistant  reli«  f,  an<l 
t>f  in.->tant  application  of  force,  justilies  the  act,  and 
is  recognized  in  all  civilized  communities.  When 
the  ri.nlit  of  society  is  once  admitted  to  ]»nnish  for 
(•tfences,  it  seems  dillicult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  slu>rt  of  what  the  exigencies 
of  society  require.  If  a  state  have  a  rit;ht  to  pr<ttect 
itself  and  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  j»rivile.,Ms 
and  its  j>eace,  it  must  ha\e  a  right  to  ajij>ly  rui  ans 
a<lequate  to  this  object.  The  object  of  human  puni>li- 
ment^  is,  or  may  bi',  threefold;  tir.^t,  to  reform  the 
olfeniier;  secondly,  to  deter  others  from  offending; 
and  lastly,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  conmiunit\, 
by  depriving::  the  olTender  of  the  j)ower  of  doing  mis- 
chief. The  first  considerati(»n  rarely  enters  into  hu- 
man legislation,  because  of  the  inade«iuacy  of  our 
means  to  ]»n>duce  great  moral  results  by  the  infliction 
of  puni.^hment.  The  two  latter  con.siderations  enter 
largely  into  the  theory  and  ])ractice  of  legi>l;ition. 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  in  such  cases?  what  is  the 
ade([uate  jmuishmcnt  for  any  offence?  Certainly, 
]>unislm)ents  ouudit  not  to  l>e  inflicted  which  an* 
utterly  disproportionate  U)  the  olfence,  and  l.>eyoi;d 
the  exigencies  of  society.  Kt)  government  lias  a 
right  t<.)  j)unish  cruelly  and  wantonly,  and  frt»m  monr 
revenge;  but  still,  the  discretion  must  be  vested 
somewhere,  to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  jnin- 
isliment  to  be  :i.-<signed  to  a  jtarticular  olfence.  Tliat 
discretion  nmst  be,  from  its  nature,  ju>^tly  a  ]y.\vt  of 
the  legislative  ])owcr,  and  to  be  exercised  aceoriliir^^ 
to  the  actual  state  of  society.  It  may,  nay,  it  n;iist 
bo  differently  exercised  in  different  ages  and  in  <lif- 
ferent  countrie-s  ;  for  the  same  punishment  which  in 
one  age  or  country  may  be  sujlicient  to  sup]>ress  an 
offence,  or  rentier  it  com]'arati\  ely  harndess.  m:iy,  in 
another  age  or  c<iuntiy,  wholly  fail  (»f  the  effect.  ]f 
mild  jnmishments  fail  of  elfect,  m(»re  se\ere  must  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  offence  lie  of  a  nature  which  alfects 
society  in  its  vitd  j)rinciples,  or  .safety,  or  interests. 
The  very  fre([uency  of  a  crime  must  (»ften  furnish  a 
very  strong  ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  only 
as  it  furnishes  jin^of  that  the  })resent  punishment  is 
insufficient  to  deter  men  from  connuitting  it,  but  from 
the  increased  necessity  of  jirotecting  society  aueiiTi>t 
dangerous  crimes,     liut  it  is  often  said  that  life  ia 
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the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  it  cannot  justly  be 
taken  away,  either  by  the  party  himself  or  another. 
If  he  cannot  take  it  away,  he  cannot  confer  that  power 
on  others.     But  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  obvi- 
ous.    Life  is  no  more  the  gift  of  Grod  than  other  per- 
sonal endowments  or  rights.    A  man  has,  by  the  gift 
uf  Grod,  a  riffht  to  penonal  liberty  and  locomotion,  as 
well  as  to  life;  to  eat  and  drink  and  breathe  at  laige, 
as  well  as  to  exists  yet  no  one  doubts  that,  by  way  of 
punishment,  he  may  be  confined  in  a  solitaxy  cell ; 
that  he  may  be  perpetually  imprisoned  or  deprived  of 
free  air,  or  compelled  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  Xn 
short,  no  one  doubts  that  he  may  be  restrained  in  the 
f  zerdse  of  any  privileges  or  natural  rights  short  of 
taking  his  life.     Yet  the  reasoning,  if  worth  any- 
thing, extends  to  all  these  cases  in  an  equal  degree. 
If,  by  his  crimes,  a  man  may  justly  forfeit  his  per- 
sonal rights,  why  not  his  life!  But  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  true,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  that  a  man's 
life  may  not  be  taken  away  byanother,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  requires  it.     Why  then  may  not  so- 
ciety do  the  same,  if  its  own  safety  requires  itt    Is 
the  safety  of  one  person  more  important  than  the 
safety  of  the  whole  oommtmity!  Then,  again,  as  to  a 
man's  inability  to  confer  on  others  a  right  which  he 
does  not  himself  possess.    Suppose  it  is  so;  the  con- 
sequence which  is  deduced  from  this  does  not,  in  fact, 
arise.    Blackstone,  indeed,  in  his  Commentaries  (4 
Comment.  8),  seems  to  deduce  the  right  of  society  to 
punish  capital  offenoes,  in  certain  cases  (that  is,  in 
cases  of  ii»la  prohibitOf  and  not  mcUa  in  «e),  from  the 
consent  of  the  offenders.    The  Marquis  Beocaria,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  anv  such  consent  can  con- 
fer the  right,  and  therefore  objects  to  its  ezLstenoe. 
But  the  notion  of  consent  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a 
mere  theory,  having  no  foundation  in  fact.     If  a 
foreigner  comes  into  a  country  and  commits  a  crime 
at  hu  first  entrance,  it  is  a  very  forced  construction 
to  say  that  he  consents  to  be  bound  by  its  laws.    If 
a  pirate  commits  piracy,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
he  consents  to  the  right  of  all  nations  to  punish 
him  for  it.    The  true  and  ratiCnal  ground  on  which 
the  right  rests  is  not  the  consent  of  the  offender,  but 
the  right  of  everr  society  to  protect  its  own  peace, 
and  interests,  and  property,  and  institutions,  and  the 
utter  want  of  any  right  in  other  persons  to  disturb, 
or  destroy,  or  subtnuit  them.    The  right  flows,  not 
from  consent,  but  from  the  legitimate  institution  of 
society.    If  men  have  a  right  to  form  a  society  for 
mutual  benefit  and  security,  they  have  a  right  to  pur- 
ish  other  persons  who  would  overthrow  it.    There 
are  many  cases  where  a  state  authorizes  life  to  be 
taken  away,  the  lawfulness  of  which  is  not  doubted. 
No  reasonable  man  doubts  the  right  of  a  nation,  in  a 
just  war,  especially  of  self-defence,  to  repel  force  by 
force,  and  to  take  away  the  lives  of  its  enemies.  And 
this  right  is  not  confined  to  repelling  present  force, 
but  it  extends  to  precautionary  measures,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  nation.     In 
such  a  war  a  nation  may  justly  insist  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  however  innocent, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  its  own  safety.    Accord- 
ingly, we  fiind  that  all  nations  enrol  militia  and  em- 
ploy troops  for  war,  and  require  them  to  hazard  their 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  state.    In  these  cases 
life  is  freely  sacrificed  by  the  nation;  and  the  laws 
fmacted  for  such  purposes  are  deemed  just  exercises 
of  power.    If  so,  why  may  not  life  be  taken  away 
by  way  of  punishment  if  the  safety  of  society  requires 
itt    If  a  nation  may  authorize,  in  war,  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands,  why  may  it  not  authorize  the  de- 
struction of  a  single  life,  if  self-preservation  require 
it!    The  mistake,  however,  is  in  supposing  that  life 
cannot  be  taken  away  without  the  consent  of  the 
party.    If  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  correct^  such 


consent  is  neither  supposed  nor  necessary.  In  truth, 
the  supposition  of  an  original  compact  between  all 
the  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  a 
society,  by  their  own  free  consent,  as  the  necessary 
and  proper  basis  on  which  all  the  rights  of  such  so- 
ciety depend,  is  at  best  a  gratuitous  supposition; 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  very  incorrect  results.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Scriptures  most  clearly  re- 
cognize and  justify  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  certain  cases. 

2.  As  to  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment. 
This  opens  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Some  able 
men  who  do  not  doubt  the  right,  do  still  deny  the 
expediency  of  inflicting  it.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
a  wise  legislature  ought  to  be  slow  in  affixing  such  a 
punishment  to  any  but  very  enormous  and  dimgerous 
crimes.  The  frequency  of  a  crime  is  not  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  resorting  to  such  a  punishment. 
It  ^ould  be  a  crime  of  great  atrocity  and  danger  to 
society,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
guarded  against.  In  affixing  punishments  to  any 
offence,  we  should  consider  what  are  the  objects  and 
ends  of  punishment.  It  is  clear  that  capital  punish- 
ment can  have  no  effect  in  reforming  the  offender  him- 
self. It  may  have,  and  ordinarily  does  have,  the  effect 
of  deterring  others  from  committing  a  like  offence; 
but  still,  human  experience  shows  that  even  this  pun- 
ishment, when  inflicted  for  small  offences,  which  are 
easily  perpetrated,  and  to  which  there  is  great  temp- 
tation, does  not  always  operate  as  an  effectual  terror. 
Men  sometimes  are  haraened  by  the  frequent  8|)ec- 
tades  of  capital  punishments,  and  grow  indifferent  to 
them.  Familiarity  deprives  them  of  their  horror. 
The  bloodiest  codes  are  not  those  which  have  most  ef- 
fectually suppressed  offences.  Besides,  public  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  producing  the  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation of  offenders.  If  a  punishment  be  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  offence,  if  it  shock  human 
feelings,  there  wises,  insensibly,  a  sympathy  for 
the  victim,  and  a  desire  to  screen  him  from  punish- 
ment; so  that,  as  far  as  certainty  of  punishment 
operates  to  deter  from  crimes,  the  object  of  the 
legislature  is  often  thus  defeated.  It  may  be  added 
tlu^  a  reasonable  doubt  may  fairly  be  entertained 
whether  any  society  can  lawfully  exercise  the  power 
of  puniiihing  beyond  what  the  just  exigencies  of  that 
society  require.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total  abolition 
of  capital  punishments  would,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
expose  society  to  the  risk  of  deep  and  vital  injuries. 
A  man  who  haa  committed  murder  deliberately  has 
proved  himself  unfit  for  society,  and  regardless  of  all 
the  duties  which  belong  to  it.  The  safety  of  society 
is  most  effectually  guarded  by  cutting  him  off  from 
the  power  of  doing  further  mischief.  If  his  life  be 
not  taken  away,  tiie  only  other  means  left  are  con- 
finement for  life  or  transportation  and  exile  for  life. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  perfect  security  against  the 
commission  of  other  crimes,  and  may  not  always  be 
within  the  power  of  a  nation  without  great  incon- 
venience and  great  expense  to  itself.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  punishments  leave  open  the  dianoe  of 
reform  to  the  offender,  which  is  indeed  but  too  often 
a  mere  delusion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly 
diminish  the  influence  of  another  salutary  principle, 
the  deterring  of  others  from  committing  like  crimes. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  proposition  that  capital  punishments  are  at 
all  times  and  under  all  considerations  inexpedient. 
It  may  rather  be  affirmed  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  good 
order  of  society.  We  should  incline  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  nation,  in  its  legislation  on  this 
subject,  must  be  governed  very  much  by  the  manners, 
customs,  habits  of  thinking,  and  state  of  opinion  among 
the  people  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate.    In  a  rude 
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perty  into  the  hands  of  per*  mn  who  are  not  able  to 
answer  for  the  risks  of  loss  fivni  its  bad  management, 
or  other  causes.  A  whole  cjommunity,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, can  have  fictitious  capital  only  in  case  of  its 
members  having  an  excessive  credit  in  a  foreign 
country.  But  the  members  may,  among  themselves, 
have  a  fictitious  capital  by  too  great  facility  of 
credits  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  the 
fiction,  in  this  case,  is  in  their  false  promises  of  pay- 
ment. 

CAPITAL,  in  geography,  a  city  in  which  reside 
the  highest  authorities  of  a  district,  province,  country, 
&c.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
good  or  evil  consequences  of  large  capitals  in  modem 
times  are  greater,  and  such  an  examination  would 
far  exceed  our  limits;  otherwise  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  point  out,  in  every  department  of  civilization, 
in  science,  social  intercourse,  politics,  arts,  &c.,  both 
salutary  and  pernicious  effects,  resulting  from  the 
influence  uf  capitals.  It  seems  to  us  a  matter  of 
little  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  any  country  if  the  capital  by  a  dispropor- 
tionate superiority  destroys  the  importance  of  the 
rest  of  the  country,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with 
Paris,  which,  as  has  been  often  observed,  contains 
France.  In  Germany  the  state  of  things  is  quite 
the  reverse.  There  is  no  city  which  may  boast  of 
being  the  point  of  national  concentration.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  very  advantageous  to  science, 
and  somewhat  disadvantageous  to  literature.  In 
politics  this  want  of  a  central  point  has  had  melan- 
choly consequences  for  Germcmy.  London  never 
exercised  that  degree  of  influence  over  England  which 
Paris  has  over  France ;  one  reason  of  which  may  be 
that  the  two  most  extensive  institutions  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  are  not  seated  in  the  metropolis. 
The  great  increase  of  wealth  and  consequence  which 
the  capitals  of  large  empires  in  Europe  have  acquired 
in  modem  times,  by  the  introduction  of  the  bureau 
system  (which  sec),  which  has  brought  together  in 
one  place  the  different  departments  of  adminiHtration, 
has  had  much  influence  on  military  o^ierations,  hav- 
ing made  the  capture  of  the  capital  now  far  more 
im])ortant  than  formerly. — In  the  United  States  the 
word  capital  is  not  used  officially,  but,  instead  of  it, 
the  phrase  seat  of  (/ovemment,  which  is,  in  most  cases, 
not  the  largest  place  of  the  state.  It  is  not  here  the 
place  to  discuss  whether  it  would  l>e  more  beneficial 
to  the  whole  country  if  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  As  it  is  now,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
traveller,  *  Washington  must  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  nation,  but  only  as  the 
capital  of  governmental  business.  It  is  a  camp  of 
busines.*!.' 

(CAPITAL,  an  architectural  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  caput,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  applied 
in  a  general  sense  t<^  the  uppermost  member  of  any 
part  of  a  building,  though  usually  restricted  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  column,  the  part  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  shaft.  It  is  subjected  to  fixed  rules, 
varying  in  its  form,  size,  and  ornaments,  according  to 
the  order  of  architecture  to  which  it  belongs. 

CAPITAL  OFFENCE.     See  Crime. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  The  questions  most 
commonly  discussed  by  philosophers  and  jurists  un- 
der this  head  are,  1,  as  to  the  right  of  governments 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death ;  2,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  punishment ;  3,  as  to  the  crimes  to 
which,  if  any,  it  may  be  most  properly  confined  and 
limited ;  4,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
inflicted.  A  few  words  will  be  said  on  each  of  these 
points. 

I.  As  to  the  riffht  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death.    This  has  been  doubted  by  some  distinguished 


persons ;  and  the  doubt  is  often  the  accompaniment 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  inclined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  romantic  sensibility,  and  believing  in  hu- 
man perfectibility.  The  riglit  of  society  to  pimish 
offences  against  its  safety  and  good  order  will  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  any  considerate  person.  In  a  state  of 
nature  individuals  have  a  right  to  guard  themselves 
from  injury,  and  to  repel  all  aggressions  by  a  force 
or  precaution  adequate  to  the  object.  This  results 
from  the  right  of  self-preservation.  If  a  person  at- 
tempts to  take  away  my  life,  I  have,  doubtless,  a 
right  to  protect  myself  against  the  attempt  by  all 
reasonable  means.  If  I  cannot  secure  myself  but  by 
taking  the  life  of  the  assailant,  I  have  a  right  to  take 
it.  It  would  otherwise  follow  that  I  must  submit 
to  a  wTong,  and  lose  my  life  rather  than  preserve  it 
by  the  means  adequate  to  maintain  it.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  denied,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  men  may 
repel  force  by  force,  and  may  even  justly  take  away 
life  if  necessary,  to  preserve  their  o\vn.  When  men 
enter  society,  the  right  to  protect  themselves  from 
injury  and  to  redress  wrongs  is  transferred  generally 
from  the  individuals  to  the  community.  We  say  that 
it  is  generally  so,  because  it  must  be  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  must 
remain.  If  a  robber  attacks  one  on  the  highway, 
or  attempts  to  murder  him,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  a 
right  to  repel  the  assault,  and  to  take  the  life  of  the 
assailant,  if  necessary  for  his  safety;  since  society  in 
such  a  case  could  not  afford  him  any  adequate  and 
prompt  redress.  The  necessity  of  instant  relief,  and 
of  instant  application  of  force,  justifies  the  act,  and 
is  recognized  in  all  civilized  communities.  When 
the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted  to  punish  fur 
offences,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies 
of  society  require.  If  a  state  have  a  right  to  protect 
itself  and  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privile<,'es 
and  its  peace,  it  must  have  a  right  to  apply  means 
adequate  to  this  object.  The  object  of  human  puuixh- 
ments  is,  or  may  be,  threefold;  first,  to  reform  the 
offender;  secondly,  to  deter  others  from  offending; 
and  lastly,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  community, 
by  depriving  the  offender  of  the  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief. The  first  consideration  rarely  enters  into  hu- 
man legislation,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
means  to  produce  great  moral  results  by  the  infliction 
of  punishment.  The  two  latter  considerations  enter 
largely  into  the  theory  and  i)ractice  of  legislation. 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  in  such  cases?  what  is  the 
adequate  punishment  for  any  offence?  Certainly, 
punishments  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  which  are 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  and  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  society.  No  government  has  a 
right  to  punish  cruelly  and  wantonly,  and  from  mere, 
revenge;  but  still,  the  discretion  must  be  vested 
somewhere,  to  say  what  shall  l)e  the  degree  of  pun- 
ishment to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  offence,  "lliat 
discretion  must  be,  from  its  nature,  justly  a  part  t»f 
the  legislative  power,  and  to  be  exercised  accor(lin.f 
to  the  actual  state  of  society.  It  may,  nay,  it  Uiu>«t 
be  differently  exercised  in  different  ages  and  in  ilif- 
ferent  coimtries ;  for  the  same  punishment  which  in 
one  age  or  country  may  be  sufficient  to  suppress  an 
offence,  or  render  it  comparatively  harmless,  may,  in 
another  age  or  country,  wholly  fsdl  of  the  effect.  If 
mild  punishments  fail  of  effect,  more  severe  must  l>e 
resorted  to,  if  the  offence  bo  of  a  nature  which  affects 
society  in  its  vital  principles,  or  safety,  or  interests. 
The  very  fretjuency  of  a  crime  must  often  furnish  a 
very  strong  ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  oidy 
as  it  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  punishment  is 
insufficient  to  deter  men  from  committing  it,  but  from 
the  increased  necessity  of  protecting  society  ai^ain>t 
dangerous  crimes.     But  it  is  often  said  that  liie  i» 
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the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  it  cftonot  jostlj  be 
fcdboD  awmy,  either  by  the  pttrtj  himeelf  or  another. 
If  he  cannot  take  it  away,  he  cannot  oonfer  that  power 
oQ  othefv.    Bat  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  i«  obvi- 
una.     Life  ii  no  more  the  gift  of  God  than  other  per- 
•uonl  endowmente  or  rights.    A  man  haa,  by  the  gift 
uf  G«d,  m  right  to  pfiaonal  liberty  and  locomotion,  as 
w«Q  ae  to  life;  to  eat  and  drink  and  breathe  at  large, 
aa  well  aa  to  exist,  yet  no  one  doubts  that,  by  way  uf 
fiunishinett^  he  may  be  confined  in  a  soJitarr  oell ; 
thftt  he  may  be  perpetually  imprisoned  or  deprived  of 
free  air,  or  oompelled  to  live  on  bread  and  water.  Jn 
■bort,  no  one  doubis  that  he  may  be  restrained  in  the 
exeroae  of  any  privilagea  or  natural  rights  short  of 
taking  his  life.     Yet  the  reasoning,  if  worth  any- 
thing, extends  to  all  these  cases  in  an  eoual  degree. 
If,  hr  his  crimes,  a  man  may  justly  forfeit  his  per- 
eooai  liffhta,  why  not  his  life!  But  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  true,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  that  a  man's 
life  may  not  be  taken  away  by  another,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  reoulres  it.     why  then  may  not  so- 
cieCy  do  the  same,  if  its  own  safety  requires  itf    Is 
the  safety  of  one  peiaon  more  important  than  the 
anfety  of  the  whole  oommunityf  Then,  again,  as  to  a 
*s  inability  to  confer  on  others  a  ri;;bt  which  he 
himself  possess.    Suppose  it  is  so;  the  oon- 
whidi  is  deduced  from  this  does  not,  in  fact, 
Blackstone,  indeed,  in  his  Commentaries  (4 
8),  seems  to  deduce  the  right  of  lociety  to 
piunish  capital  offencses,  in  certain  cases  (that  is,  in 
csMes  of  mala  pro/kUnta,  and  not  wtala  ta  te),  from  the 
oooaent  of  the  offenders.    The  Marquis  Beocaria,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  any  such  consent  can  con- 
fer  the  right,  and  therafore  objects  to  its  ezistenoe. 
But  the  notiioo  of  oonsent  is,  in  nearly  all  rsncn^  a 
mere  theory,  having  no  foundation  in  fact.     If  a 
forei^;ner  oomes  into  a  country  and  commits  a  crime 
at  his  fint  entrance,  it  is  a  very  forced  construction 
to  say  that  he  consents  to  be  bound  by  its  laws.     If 
a  pints  commits  piracy,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
he  consents  to  the  right  d  all  nations  to  punish 
him  for  it.    The  true  and  rational  ground  on  which 
the  right  rests  is  not  the  consent  oi  the  offender,  but 
the  rii^t  of  everr  society  to  protect  its  own  peace, 
aod  interests,  and  property,  and  institutions,  and  the 
otter  want  of  any  right  in  other  persons  to  disturb, 
or  destroy,  or  subtract  them.    The  right  flows,  not 
tram  oooaent,  bnt  from  the  legitimate  institution  of 
society.     If  men  have  a  right  to  form  a  society  for 
matoai  benefit  and  security,  they  have  a  right  to  puc  • 
ish  other  persons  who  would  overthrow  it    There 
are  many  cases  where  a  state  authorizes  life  to  be 
taken  away,  the  lawfulness  of  which  is  not  doubted. 
No  reasonable  man  doubts  the  right  of  a  nation,  in  a 
just  war,  especially  of  self-defence,  to  re|>cl  force  by 
force,  and  to  take  away  the  lives  of  its  enemies.   And 
this  right  is  not  oonfined  to  repelling  present  force, 
but  it  extends  to  precautionary  measuree^  which  are 
necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  nation.     In 
nicfa  a  war  a  nation  may  justly  insist  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  however  innocent, 
for  the  purpoee  of  insuring  its  own  safety.     Accord- 
ingly, we  fiind  that  all  nations  enrol  militia  and  em- 
ploy troops  for  war,  and  require  them  to  hazard  their 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  state.    In  these  cases 
life  is  freely  sacrificed  by  the  nation;  and  the  laws 
wiTted  for  such  purposes  ars  deemed  juat  exercises 
of  power.    If  M,  why  may  not  life  be  taken  away 
by  way  of  punishment  if  the  safety  of  society  requires 
it  ?    Ii  a  nation  may  authorize,  m  war,  the  destruc- 
tion  of  thousands,  why  may  it  not  authorize  the  de- 
structMm  of  a  sin^  Me,  if  self-preservation  require 
ttt    The  mistake,  however,  is  in  supposing  that  life 
cannot  be  taken  away  without  the  consent  of  the 
party.    1/  the  foregoing  rwasnning  be  oofrect^  such 


consent  Is  neither  soppoted  nor  necessary.  In  Ireth, 
the  supposition  of  an  original  compact  between  all 
the  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  a 
society,  by  their  own  free  consent,  as  the  necessary 
and  proper  basis  on  which  all  the  rights  of  such  so* 
dety  depend,  is  at  best  a  gratuitous  supposition; 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  very  incorrect  results.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Scriptures  most  clearly  re- 
cognize and  justify  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  certain  cases. 

2.  As  to  the  expedient  of  capital  punishment. 
This  opens  a  wide  field  for  discussion.  Some  able 
men  who  do  not  doubt  the  right,  do  still  deny  the 
expediency  of  inflicting  it  It  may  be  admitted  that 
a  wise  legislature  ought  to  be  slow  in  affixing  such  a 
punishment  to  any  but  very  enonnous  and  dangerous 
crimes.  The  freouency  of  a  crime  is  not  of  itself  a 
sufficient  resson  tor  resorting  to  such  a  punishment 
It  should  be  a  crime  of  great  atrocity  and  danger  to 
society,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
guarded  against  In  affixing  punishments  to  any 
offence,  we  should  consider  what  are  the  objects  and 
ends  of  punishment  It  is  clear  that  capital  punish- 
ment can  have  no  effect  in  reforming  the  offen<ler  him- 
self. It  may  have,  and  ordinarily  dues  have,  the  effect 
of  deterring  others  from  committing  a  like  offence; 
but  still,  human  experience  shows  that  even  this  pun- 
ishment, when  inflicted  for  small  offences,  which  are 
essily  perpetrated,  and  to  which  there  is  great  temp- 
tation,  does  not  always  operate  as  an  effectual  terrur. 
Men  sometimes  ars  haraened  by  the  frequent  H|tec- 
tacles  of  capital  punishments,  and  grow  indifferent  to 
them.  Familiarity  deprives  them  of  their  horror. 
The  bloodiest  codes  ars  not  those  which  have  most  ef- 
fectually suppressed  offences.  Besides,  public  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  producing  the  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation of  offenders.  If  a  punishment  be  grosaly 
ditproportionate  to  the  offence,  if  it  shock  human 
feelini^s,  there  wises,  insensibly,  a  symjiathy  fur 
the  victim,  and  a  desire  to  screen  him  from  punish- 
ment; so  that,  as  far  as  certainty  of  ptinishment 
operates  to  deter  from  crimes,  the  object  of  the 
legislature  is  often  thus  defeated.  It  may  be  added 
tlwt  a  reasonable  doubt  may  fairly  be  entertained 
whether  any  society  can  lawfully  excrdse  the  power 
of  puninhing  beycjnd  what  the  just  exigencies  of  that 
society  require.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total  abolition 
of  capital  punishments  would,  in  some  cases  at  leant, 
ex|M)se  society  to  the  risk  of  deep  and  vital  injuries. 
A  man  who  ban  committed  murder  deliberately  has 
proved  himself  unfit  for  society,  and  regardless  of  all 
the  duties  which  belong  to  it  llie  safety  of  society 
ii  most  effoctually  guartled  by  cutting  him  off  from 
the  ]M>wer  of  doing  further  mischief.  If  his  life  be 
not  taken  away,  the  only  other  means  left  are  con- 
finement for  life  or  transportation  and  exile  for  life. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  perfect  security  against  the 
oouimi»sion  of  other  crimes,  and  may  not  always  be 
within  the  power  of  a  nation  withuut  great  incon- 
venience and  great  expense  to  itself.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  punishments  leave  open  the  chance  of 
reform  to  the  offender,  which  is  indeed  but  too  often 
a  mere  delusion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly 
diminish  the  influence  of  another  salutary  principle, 
the  deterring  of  others  from  committing  like  crimes. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  proposition  that  capital  punishments  are  at 
all  times  and  under  all  considerations  inexpedient 
It  may  rather  be  affirmed  that  in  some  cases  they 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  good 
order  of  society.  We  should  incline  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  nation,  in  its  legislation  on  this 
subject,  must  be  governed  very  much  by  the  manners, 
customs,  habits  of  thinking,  and  state  of  opinion  among 
the  people  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate.    In  a  rude 
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and  l)ar1)arou<<  gtnte  of  >^<).  Icty  summary  ainl  aliuu>t 
vindictive  |ainislimeiits  so*  in  moiv  n^^l•e.s^arv  than  in 
a  lii^lily  ]K>lislied  ami  civilized  state  <•£  s'K-it-ty. 

o.  As  to  the  rriiii'  s  to  which  cajiital  jmnishments 
may  most  pnn'crly  he  limited.  I'lom  Aviiat  lias  heen 
aheady  said  it  is  jdain  that  tliis  must  dcjx.-nd  uixin 
the  ]»articidar  circumstances  of  every  aire  ami  nation: 
and  much  must  )»«•  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  souml  dis- 
cretion on  the  ]»art  of  the  UL,dslature.  As  a  ^^eueral 
rule  liumanitv  forhids  sucli  ]»iinisliments  to  he  ai>j)lied 
to  any  hut  crimes  of  very  -aeat  enoiinity  and  danger 
t<>  individuals  or  the  state.  If  any  crimes  can  be 
elffCtuaUy  suj)pressed  hy  moderate  means,  these  oui^ht 
certainly  to  he  first  resorted  to.  The  e.\j»erience, 
however,  of  mo.st  nations,  if  we  may  judu^nj  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  ciiminal  legislation,  seems 
to  dis]»rove  tlie  ojunion  .-o  often  indulged  hy  j'hilan- 
thropi.-^ts  that  moderate  ]»unishments  are  sutticient  to 
8uj>]>ress  crimes,  and  that  capital  jnmishments  are 
rarely  necessary.  The  codes  of  mo.st  civilized  nations 
alntund  with  ca[iital  punishments.  'J'hat  of  Great 
r.ritain,  though  impoitant  mitiu'ations  and  limitations 
liavt;  now  been  introduced,  esjjecially  by  'J4  and  'jr» 
Vict.  cap.  xcvi.-xc\iii.  c,  loiii,'  continued  to  be  very 
paiiLTuinary.  Blackstone,  in  his  Coujmentaries,  admits 
that  in  his  time  not  less  than  oin'  hundnd  and  si'i// 
crimes  were  by  the  English  law  punishable  with 
death.  The  only  crimes  for  which  capital  punish- 
ment may  now  lie  inflicted,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  are  high  trt-nson  and  murder.  'J'he  practice 
in  Scotland  is  substantially  the  same,  though  the 
crime  of  rape  is  still  jamishable  with  death.  In  the 
code  of  the  L  idted  States  of  America  nine  crine  s 
are  so  punishable,  comj»rising  treason,  murder,  arson, 
rape,  piracy,  robbery  «»f  the  mail.  In  several  states 
of  the  Union  still  fewer  crimes  are  generally  j»uni^h- 
ahle  with  death.  Beyond  trea,son,  murder,  arson, 
piracy,  highway  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  and  some 
other  offences  of  gi-eat  enormity,  and  of  a  kindred 
character,  it  is  extremely  ((uestionable  whether  there 
can  be  necessity  or  expediency  in  apjdyiug  so  great  a 
severity.  Beccuria.  with  his  characteristic  humanity 
and  sjc^^acity,  has  strongly  urged  that  the  certainty 
of  punishment  is  more  imj)ortant  to  deter  from  crimes 
than  the  severity  of  it. 

4.  As  to  the  manner  of  infliHing  the  punishment 
of  death.  This  h:us  been  ditferent  in  dilb-rent  coun- 
tries, and  in  dilferent  stages  of  civilization  in  the  sauje 
countries.  Barltantus  nations  are  generally  inclined 
to  severe  and  vindictive  puni.shments ;  and,  where 
they  punish  with  death,  to  aggravate  it  by  prolong- 
ing the  sutferings  of  the  victim  with  ingenious  devices 
in  eruelty.  And  even  in  civilized  countries,  iu  cases 
of  a  political  nattu-e,  or  of  very  great  atrocity,  the 
jninishment  has  been  s«»metimes  inliicted  with  many 
liorrible  accomj)aiunients.  Tearing  the  criminal  to 
l)i'^ces,  ]>iercing  his  ])reast  with  a  pointed  l>ole,  pinch- 
ing to  death  with  red-hot  pineers,  starving  him  to 
dt-ath,  breaking  his  limbs  ujton  the  wheel,  p^e^sing 
liim  to  de;ith  iu  a  slow  and  lingering  maimer,  burn- 
ing him  at  the  stake,  cnicifixion,  sawing  him  to 
])ieces,  (juartering  him  alive,  exposing  him  to  be  torn 
to  ]>ieces  by  wiKl  be;vsts,  and  other  savage  ]iuni>h- 
nients,  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  ]iur- 
poses  of  Vengeance,  or  public  exam]>le,  or  public 
terror.  Comj>ared  witli  these,  th<*  intiietion  of  death 
by  drowning,  by  strangling,  by  jioisoning,  by  lih-ed-  | 
ing,  by  behea^ling,  by  shooting,  by  hangini:  is  a 
moijerate  punishment.  In  moth  rn  times  publie 
ojtinion  is  stroiiLjly  disposi-d  to  discountenance  the 
punishment  «>f  death  by  any  but  sim|)le  m«'ans;  and 
the  intiietion  of  torture  is  almost  universally  repro- 
bated. Even  in  governments  where  it  is  still  counte- 
nanted  by  the  la\vs  it  is  ran  ly  resorted  to;  and  the 
sentence  is  remitted,   by  the  policy  of  the  prince, 


beyond  the  simjile  infli«tion  of  de.ith.  Tn  rnissia, 
where  atroiious  criminals  are  rc<juired  V»y  the  jicn.d 
code  to  be  biok<'U  U)jon  the  wheel,  the  king  al\sa\s 
issues  an  order  to  the  e\ceuti'»ner  to  straniilc  the 
criminal  (which  is  <lone  by  a  smull  cord  not  easily 
seeii^  l»efore  his  lind)s  are  broken.  So  in  the  saine 
country,  where  rol»berv,  atten<Uil  with  destnietion  (»f 
life,  is  punished  by  burning  alive,  the  faiiots  are  so 
arr.inut  (I  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell,  in  which  the 
crinnnal  is  sulfocated  by  the  fumes  of  suljihur,  or 
other  means,  before  tlie  flame  can  reach  him.  In 
r]ngland,  iu  high  tre.L-on,  the  criuiin  ;l  is  seiit«  ik-.mi 
to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  to  be  hanged  by  tlu-  n*  i  k 
until  he  be  dea^l,  to  have  his  head  etit  olF,  and  his 
body  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the.-^e  to  l>e  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.  Ijut,  generally,  all  the  puni>'.i- 
nieiit  is  remitted  by  the  cv<j\vn,  except  tip-  haniring 
ami  l)ehe;vling.  In  other  c:ises  the  ])unishment  is 
now  simidy  by  hanginir,  or.  in  the  military  and  iia\:d 
service,  by  shooting.  In  France  formerly  the  j.unish- 
ment  of  death  was  often  inliicted  by  InvakiiiL:  the 
criminal  on  the  wheel.  The  usual  punishment  now 
is  l>ehea<ling  by  the  guillotine.  In  ca.ses  of  parii-  ide 
the  criminal  is  conducted,  barefo<'ted,  and  co\eretl 
with  a  black  veil,  to  the  ]tlace  <»f  execution,  \\h<ie 
his  right  hand  is  cut  off  just  before  he  is  beheadrd. 
In  bs;'»"'>  the  iruillothie  {FaU.^cJin'crt)  was  introduerd 
into  the  Iving<l<»m  of  Sax(.ny,  and  it  h;t.s  since  bt  en 
adopted  as  the  means  of  ex'cutiou  in  several  other 
(Jerman  states.*  In  Austria  the  general  niode  of 
punishment  is  by  hanging.  In  Prussia  haiejing  is 
rarely  indicted;  but  the  usual  ]>unishment  is  behead- 
ing Mitli  a  heavy  axe,  the  criminal's  head  lieing  iir-t 
tied  to  a  block.  In  some  other  Gennan  states  the 
uncertdu  mode  of  execution  by  the  sword  still  exi.-t-^. 
It  should  be  remarked,  h«)wever,  tliat  in  Germany 
hanging  has  always  been  deemed  the  most  infamous 
sort  of  j)unishment;  and  the  sentence  has  often  bi  tn 
commuted  for  beheading  by  the  sword  as  a  mihUr 
mode  of  ]>uui.shinent.  In  the  United  Stat-s  of 
America  hanging  is  the  universal  mode  of  capit.d 
punishment;  and,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  tiir 
United  States  contains  a  provision  declaring  that 
'cruel  and  unusual  jtunishments  shall  not  be  inliicted.* 
In  Chin.a  murderers  are  cut  to  j»ieces;  robbt^rs  not. 
Tn  Ilussia  the  puni<hment  of  death  h;us  been  fre<juei»tly 
inflicted  by  the  knout.  In  Turkey  .strangling  and 
sewing  the  criminal  up  in  a  l>ag,  and  throwing  him 
into  the  sea,  are  common  modes  of  j)unishment.  In 
the  Itoman  code  many  severe  and  cruel  punishments 
were  ]>rescribed.  During  tlie  favoured  times  of  the 
re|)ublic  many  of  these  were  abolishe*l  or  mitigated. 
But  again,  under  the  emperors,  they  weie  revived 
A\ith  full  severity.  In  tl»e  ancient  Grecian  states 
the-  modes  of  ]iunishment  were  also  severe,  and  often 
cruel.  AMiether  the  ancient  Cire  k  mode  of  capital 
punishment  In-  taking  ])oi.->oii  at  sueli  liour  as  tla* 
eon<lenmed  party  shoidd  ch(M.se  h;ts  v,\vr  been  ad<'i>tc.l 
in  any  modern  nation  we  are  unable  to  say.  As  f.ir 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  in  n>e  among 
any  Ghristian  ]»e(>ple;  and  the  idea  of  .suicide  con- 
nected with  it  would  probably  j)revent  any  such 
nation  from  adopting  it. 

^\'hl•tiler  executions  oUirht  to  be  in  public  or  in 
]>rivate  Inis  been  a  (juestion  much  discussed,  and  U]'on 
which  a  great  «liverhity  of  ojiinion  exists  amouL;  in- 
telli'^^ent  statesmen.  (h\  the  one  hand,  it  is  s.aid  that 
]'ulilic  spectacles  of  this  sort  have  a  tend<-ncy  t(» 
itrutali/.e  and  harden  the  ]ie<.].le,  or  to  make  tlieni 
inditferent  to  the  punishment ;  and  the  couragt*  autl 
firmness  Avith  u  hieh  the  criminal  t)ften  meets  death 
have  a  tendency  to  awaken  feelings  of  sym]»athy, 
and  even  of  admiration,  and  to  take  away  much  of 
the  horror  (tf  the  otfence,  as  well  as  of  the  ]»unish- 
ment.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  great 
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Influenca  of  pimishment,  in  deterring  others  from 
the  like  offence,  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  the  only  means  to  bring  home  to  the  maas  of 
the  people  a  salutary  dread  and  warning ;  and  it  is 
a  public  admonition  of  the  certainty  of  punishment 
following  upon  crimes.  It  is  also  added  that  all 
punishments  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  public 
■onitiny,  so  that  it  may  be  known  that  all  the  law 
require!^  and  no  more,  has  been  done.  Since  1868 
the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  required  all 
executions  to  take  place  privately  within  the  prison 
walls,  and  this  system  seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  The  same  method  Is  also  practised  in 
various  other  countriea  In  1870  a  similar  measure 
was  proposed  in  the  French  assembly,  but  the  war 
pxevented  it  being  paued  and  it  is  not  yet  law. 

In  England,  the  court  before  which  the  trial  is  held 
dedarea  the  sentence,  and  directs  the  execution  of  it. 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  like 
authority;   but  in  the  laws  of  many  of  the  states 
there  is  a  provision  that  the  execution  shall  not  take 
place  except  by  a  warrant  from  the  governor,  or 
other  executive  authority.    In  cases  of  murder  and 
other  atrocious  crimes  the  punishment  in  England 
is  usually  inflicted  at  a  very  short  interval  after  the 
sentence.    In  America  there  is  usually  allowed  a 
very  considerable  interval,  varying  from  one  month 
to  six  months.    In  Britain  and  America  there  lies 
no  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ajid  the  sentence 
of  a  court,  in  capital  cases.    In  France  there  may  be 
a  review  of  it  in  the  Court  of  Cassation.    In  Ger- 
many there  is,  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases,  a  right  of 
appeal ;  hence,  in  that  country,  few  innocent  persons 
have  suffered  capitally  since  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  in  England  and  America  the  very  fact  that  the 
verdict  and  sentence  are  final  produces  great  caution 
and  deliberation  in  the  adminiBtration  of  criminal 
justice,  and  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  prisoner  on 
triaL    Ci^tal  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted,  by 
the  general  humanity  of  the  laws  of  modem  nations, 
upon  persons  who  are  insane  or  who  are  pregnant, 
until  tile  latter  are  delivered  and  the  former  become 
sane.     It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  required 
all  judgments  of  his  courts,  condemning  persons  to 
death,  to  be  written  on  blue  paper ;  thus  he  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  them  as  they  lay  on  his  table 
among  other  papers,  from  which  they  were  readily 
distin^ished.    He  usually  took  a  long  time  to  con- 
sider such  cases,  and  thus  set  an  excellent  example 
to  Boverekrns  of  their  duty. 

CAPITALS  {majuBcvla)^  the  large  letters  used  in 
writing  and  printing,  most  commonly  as  the  initial 
letters  of  certain  words,  or  of  all  words  in  certain 
positions,  and  distinguished  from  the  small  letters 
(minuMCula).  As  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  so  also  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
all  books  were  written  without  any  distinction  in  the 
kind  of  letters  used ;  but  gradually  the  practice  be- 
came common  of  beginning  a  book,  subsequently,  also, 
the  chief  divisions  and  sections  of  a  book,  with  a  large 
c^tal  letter,  usually  illuminated  and  otherwise 
richly  ornamented.  ]^  legal  or  state  documents  of 
the  thirteenth  century  capital  letters  are  found  dis- 
persed over  the  text,  as  tne  initial  letters  of  proper 
names,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  m  the 
next  century  the  same  usage  was  follow^  in  ordinary 
manuscripts.  The  practice,  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  capitals,  varies  in  different  countries.  Sentences 
and  proper  names  begin  almost  universally  with 
dentals,  but  there  are  several  other  cases  in  which 
the  usage  is  not  so  generaL  In  English  there  can- 
not be  nid  to  be  any  invariable  rule  regulating  their 
use.  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  always  written 
and  printed  with  a  capitu  letter,  and  it  is  common 
also  to  begin  tiUes  and  the  names  of  well-known 
Vol.  ifi. 


public  bodies,  societies,  institutions,  &c.,  with  capitals. 
Formerly,  it  was  a  frequent  practice  to  begin  all 
substantives  in  English  with  a  capital,  which  is  still 
the  rule  in  German.  The  Germans  also  begin  all 
titles  and  pronouns  of  address  with  capitals,  but  not 
the  first  personal  pronoun.  One  point  in  which  the 
English  practice  differs  from  that  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  continental  countries,  is  in 
beginning  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names, 
such  as  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.,  like  proper  names 
themselves,  with  capitals,  such  adjectives  being 
printed  in  other  countries  entirely  with  small  letters. 

CAPITANATA.    See  Foooia. 

CAPITANIS,  the  hereditary  chieftains  of  certain 
bands  of  Christian  warriors  who,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  retii^  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  maintained 
a  kind  of  independence  of  the  Turkish  government, 
and  supported  themselves  by  predatory  incursions 
on  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  were  henoe 
called  HephUs,  that  is,  robbers.  Ultimately,  the 
Turkish  government  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  these  robber  bands,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using 
them  as  a  kind  of  police.  It  took  them  into  its  pay, 
and  required  them  in  return  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
ties on  their  own  part^  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  public  roaids  against  tnose  klephtes  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  Turks,  and  all  others  who 
practised  robbery  and  violence.  But  in  spite  of  this 
agreement  with  the  Turks,  the  armatoles  had  still  in 
a  great  measure  a  common  feeling  with  the  klephtes 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  repress,  and  still  shared 
with  them  their  violent  hatred  for  the  Turks.  Ac* 
oordingly,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  capi- 
tani  vriio  felt  himself  aggrieved  or  sli^ted  by  tiie 
Turkish  government  to  go  over  with  his  band  to  the 
klephtes.  When  the  cry  for  independence  arose  in 
Greece,  it  was  eagerly  taken  up  equally  by  armatoles 
and  klephtes,  who  now  together  formed  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body,  consisting  of  about  12,000  men ; 
and  from  among  the  capitanis  most  of  the  Greek 
generab  of  that  period  arose ;  for  example,  Odysseus, 
Karatasso,  Marko  Bozzaris,  &c.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  and  the  establishment  of  Greece  as 
an  independent  state,  these  armatoles  were  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  govern* 
ment;  and  those  capitanis  with  their  bands  who 
refused  to  enter  the  Greek  army,  for  the  most  part 
resumed  their  old  calling  of  mountain  robbeis.  See 
Abmatoltc. 

CAPITATION  is  applied  to  anything  that  oon- 
cems  a  number  of  persons  individually.  Thus  a  capl- 
tation-tax  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  members  of 
a  state,  each  of  whom  has  to  pay  his  share,  and  is 
distinguished  from  taxes  upon  merchandise,  &c  A 
capitation-grant  is  a  grant  given  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons, a  certain  amount  being  allowed  for  every  indi- 
vidual among  the  number. 

CAPITOL,  now  Campidoglio,  the  citadel  of  an- 
cient Home,  standing  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Bome,  anciently  called 
the  Satumint  and  the  Tarpeian  Bock.  It  was 
planned  and  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Taiquinius 
Prisons,  but  not  pompleted  till  alter  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  civil  commotions 
under  Sulla  it  was  burned  dovm,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
senate.  It  again  suffered  the  same  fate  twice,  and 
was  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  The 
latter  caused  it  to  be  built  with  great  splendour,  and 
instituted  there  the  Capitoline  games.  Dionysius 
says  the  temple,  with  the  exterior  pillars,  was  200 
feet  long  and  185  broad.  The  whole  building  con- 
sisted of  three  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  walls.    In  the  wide  portico  trium- 
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pli.'il  liaiiquet-;  w.rc  ;;ivoii  to  the  ]»c-(>]>le  The  statue 
of  Juj'itcr,  ill  the  capito],  ri-iir«  st  iit-il  him  sittiiiL,' 
on  a  thr<iutj  of  ivory  aii<l  irr-M,  and  consisted  iu  the 
e.'irlie-it  times  of  ehiy  jiaiiited  ie«h  ruder  'J'lajan,  it 
^v■;vs  funned  of  ;^*'hl.  The  vtx.f  of  the  U-mple  was 
rn:vic  of  bronze:  it  w:i.s  i^^lhled  by  C^uintus  Catulus. 
Tiic  doers  were  of  tlie  same  metal.  .S}ih:^udour  and 
expense  were  lavi.slied  upon  tlie  whole  editiee.  i^n 
the  j)ediment  st'Hxl  a  eliaiiot,  drawn  l)y  four  burses, 
at  tii-st  of  clay,  and  afterwards  of  gilded  br:u-;.s.  'J'he 
tvjnj'le  it-xlf  contained  an  immense  quantity  of  tlie 
most  nuT^nificent  i>resents.  'I'he  inost  important 
ttato  J>aper^»,  and  partieiilaily  the  Sibylline  books, 
were  preserved  in  it.  The  present  eajiit<tl  (( *aMi]d- 
do^dio),  staiidiu'^^  near,  and  partly  on,  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  is  a  modern  cdiliee,  after  the  de.^iicn  of 
^Michael  AnL,'elo.  'Jdie  ]«rineij)al  entrance  to  it  com- 
mands a  most  splendid  prospect;  Init  the  buildiu'^s, 
a^  c«)nnoisseurs  tell  us,  are  amon;jf  iMiehael  An^'-lo's 
iiifenor  Morks.  The  modern  caj»itol  consists  of 
three  bnildiu'^'-s,  which  do  not,  however,  cover  the 
whole  Capitoline  Mount.  On  the  rtuns  <'f  the 
fonncr  temple  of  Jui>iter  Capitolimis,  of  which 
8ome  ])i]lars  are  still  to  be  found,  a  .Franciscan 
church  is  now  erected.  The  pri.s'  nt  capitol  is  one 
of  the  most  interestin-jf  sjiut^  in  Kome.  From  the 
summit  ai  the  middle  buildin^,^  the  spectator  luus 
a  S)>lendi<l  view  of  (•ne  of  the  most  remarkalile 
re;,dons  in  the  world  —the  t'anqta^^na  »ip  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  museums  contain  some  of  the  iiiiest 
collections  of  statues  and  jiaintin-^^.  'I'he  stairs 
leadini,'  uj)  to  the  equestrian  statue  of  ^lareus  Aure- 
lius  are  1m  .autifid.  Fverythint^'  c*>ntril)utes  to  ren<ler 
the  capitol  venerable  and  intei<  stin,'. — The  name  of 
otjjt'tol  is  also  ^'iven  to  the  editiee  in  Wiushini^'ton 
wjiere  ('ongress  assembles.  Some  of  the  states  of 
Xorth  America  also  call  tlieir  stntediouses  (•(////^»/.{. 

CAI^JTOLINK  (;AMFS,  ^'.imes  held  in  ancient 
Ivome  in  celebr.ition  of  the  deli\ trance  of  the  city 
from  the  Gauls,  and  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Ca]>itolinus, 
to  whom  they  ascril)ed  the  salvation  of  the  capitol  in 
the  hour  of  dauLjer.  They  were  instituted  u.c.  l)."^?, 
after  the  departiu'o  of  the  (iauls.  'i'he  name  of 
Capitolini  was  yiven  to  the  coll,,^e  of  ]<riests  Avho 
were  intrusted  with  the  suijerintendem.e  of  these 
games. 

( ' APITF LAE Y.  The  \\'ord  cap'itv.lar>i  is  generic, 
and  denotes  every  kind  of  lit(;rary  eomposition  diviih  <l 
into  chapters.  J^aws  of  this  description  were  jm'o- 
mul;,'ated  by  Childebert,  ('l(»thaire,  C'arloman.  and 
Pejtin,  kind's  of  France;  but  no  soverei'^Mi  seems  to 
have  ]>ut  forth  so  in:iny  of  them  as  tlie  Kniper(»r 
C'harlemau'nc,  who  a]»pears  to  have  wished  to  ell'e«  t, 
in  a  certain  decree,  a  uniformity  of  hiw  throui^hout 
his  exttrn<iv(;  dominions.  With  this  view  it  is  sup- 
posed he  added  to  the  existing  co«les  of  feudal  laws 
many  other  laws,  divided  into  capitidaries  or  sm;dl 
chapters  or  heads,  sometimes  to  explain,  .sometimes 
to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  reconcile  or  remove  the 
difference  between  them.  They  were  generally  ])ro- 
mulgated  in  publie  assemblies,  eomjiosed  of  the  .'^ove- 
rei^fn  and  the  chitif  men  of  the  nation,  both  ecelesi- 
astical  and  secular.  Thev  reLfulated  eiiuallv  the 
spiritual  and  temf»or.al  administration  of  the  kin.:- 
dom;  and  the  execution  of  them  Wius  intrusted  to  the 
V"isho))s,  the  courts,  and  the  missi  rc;/ii,  olhcers  so 
calh'd  Itecause  they  were  sent  by  the  French  kin.;s 
of  the  first  and  second  race  to  dispense  law  and  jus- 
tice in  the  jirovinces.  i\Iany  cojties  of  these  caj>itu- 
laries  were  made,  one  of  which  w:us  generally  })re- 
Berved  in  the  royal  archives,  'i'he  authority  of  tlie 
ca}>itularieH  was  very  extensive.  It  pre\  ailed  in 
every  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  suljuiitted  to  in  nianv  jcirts  of  Italv  and 
Germany.     The  earliest  collection  of  the  capitularies 


is  that  of  Anse-ise.  abb^t  of  Fontenelles.  Tt  was 
adopttrd  by  J.nnis  the  J 'ri>oiiiiaire  and  Charles  the 
Ijalvl,  an<l  wa>  |iubli.  ly  .'q»prov.  d  of  in  many  councils 
of  Franee  ami  (leruiany.  Fiut  :us  Anst-gi>e  had 
omittt-d  many  ca]titulari'->  in  his  collection,  Feneilict, 
the  Lfvite  or  d- ac. .n  of  the  church  of  ^lentz,  addrd 
tluve  b(H.ks  to  tiicm.  Fa^di  of  the  collections  w;us 
considered  t<t  I'C  authentic.  a!i<l  of  course  w:ls  apj^aled 
to  as  law,  Sill  <e'|Uent  additions  have  been  niad<-  to 
them.  The  1^  -t  editions  of  them  are  thosf  of  I'.alu/e 
(two  Vols.  I'.iris.  l'">77)  and  of  Fertz  in  the  ^b-nu- 
menta  Crmani;e  (2d  div.  vols.  i.  an<l  ii.;  Hano\er, 
1  >)>.'•  .'^.7).  U'iie  capitularies  remained  in  force  in 
Italy  lon:^-..r  than  in  (Jerniany,  au'l  in  France  IoUli-t 
than  in  Italy.  'J'he  ineur.-ions  of  the  X«^rmans.  the 
intestine  Ci.>iilusion  an<l  weal^ness  of  the  L;t)Vei"nment 
under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  above  all 
the  ])ublication  of  the  epitome  of  canon  law  teiiu'il 
the  Decrctum  of  (Iratian,  about  tlie  year  117>0,  whieh 
t'>tally  superseded  them  in  all  religious  concerns,  ]>ut 
an  end  to  their  authority  iu  Franee. 

CAPFrULATIuX  formerly  signitled  a  writing 
draANTi  \ip  in  heads;  now  commonly  usei]  in  military 
language  to  signify  the  act  of  surrendering  to  an 
enemy  ujM)n  stipulated  tenns,  in  opposition  to  .swo'- 
rciidcrat  dUrrctio)).  In  the  tifteeiitli  Century  cdj'idi- 
lad'Dts,  as  they  were  called,  were  presented  l»y  tl;e 
ecclesi;vstieal  establishments  in  Germany  to  th<  ir 
newly  chosen  abl.K)ts  and  l>ishoj)S,  who  were  oblij.  d 
to  swear  to  observe  them  as  laws  and  conditions  for 
their  future  rule.  The  ecclesiastical  elect* »rs  ob- 
tained, after  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  fandly, 
certain  advantageous  ])romises  from  the  new  enip«.r- 
ors,  whieh  w  ere  called  C'iji!ti(/n(io)ts.  When  Chat  h  s 
V.  wjis  jnoposed  as  emperor,  and  it  w:us  apprehend*  d, 
on  account  of  his  foreign  education,  that  he  would 
disregard  the  (iennan  constitution,  he  was  obliged 
to  ]nake  oath  that  he  would  not  reside  without  the 
(Jerman  Enquire,  nor  a]>point  foreigners  to  olhce  in 
the  enqan*,  i^'c.  'This  was  calle<l  Ins  ihction  rnfitu- 
latent.  Such  a  ]]'a/(/>(tji/(iiIuti"n  was  afterward-? 
presented  to  (?very  new  emperor  as  a  fundament:il 
law  of  the  emi»ire.  In  this  wav  the  authoritv  of  tho 
(Jerman  enip<roi-s  was  constantly  more  and  nioie 
diminished,  so  that  at  hist  it  became  merely  nominal, 
since  the  electors,  at  the  choice  of  every  new  emperor, 
made  some  new  infrin-^ement  on  the  iniperial  j'rivi- 
legt;s.  Tlie  Wi(Jihaj>ital>iti<,u( II  were  acknowledged 
bargains,  certainly  unitpie  in  history. 

CAPX< J-MAXCY,  divination  by  smoke,  one  of 
the  modes  of  divination  resorted  to  Ijv  the  ancients. 
'They  Uoed  to  bum  vervain  or  some  other  sacreil 
j>lant,  and  observe  the  fonn  and  direction  which  the 
smoke  took  iu  escaping,  and  from  these  circumstancs 
they  <lrew  their  auguries.  Sometimes  the  smoke  of 
p.aciilices  wa.s  observed  instead  of  that  of  \ervaln. 
A\  lun  tliis  smoke  wa.s  thin  and  tran^]>arent,  it  Mas 
considert.d  a  gooil  omen;  if  on  the  contrary  it  ^\a^ 
thick  and  opa([ue,  the  omen  wa.s  bad.  Another  nie^ 
thod  of  ac<piiring  a  knowledge  of  the  future  by  cjp- 
nomancy  was  to  throw  the  see<ls  of  jasmine  or  J»"|'py 
on  binning  co:ds,  and  to  observe  the  smoke  which 
rose  from  them. 

CAl'O  D'JSTKTA  (the  ancient  ^EaJda,  later  Jur- 
tiuop-^'is),  a  seaq>ort  of  Austri.a,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  1*  miles  S.  of  Trieste.  It  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  l>y  a  causeway  rather  more  than  half 
a  mile  long.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  fort  now  going 
to  decay.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  lofty  edifice, 
faced  iu  the  Venetian  style  with  m.arl)le,  and  con- 
tabling  some  tine  paintings,  sculptures,  and  ara- 
ltes(pics.  It  is  the  seat  (tf  a  bishop,  and  has  six 
mona.ste)ies  and  two  nunneries,  a  gymnasium,  seve- 
ral hospitals  and  a  jx-nitentiary.  There  .are  manu- 
factories of  soap,  candleSj  leather,  and  &ea-fctdt;  and 
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(here  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  oil,  and 
fiakh.  After  the  tenth  century  Capo  d'Istria  be- 
longed, alternately,  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
till  finally,  in  1478,  it  succeeded  in  making  itseH  in- 
dependent  of  the  latter  with  the  aid  of  tibe  former. 
Capo  d'Istria  now  became  the  capital  of  Istria^  and 
along  frith  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria  in 
1815.      Pop.  (1880),  8646. 

CA3?0    D'ISTRIA,  John  Antont,  Count  op, 
Rnwnan   secretary  of  state,  afterwards  president  of 
Greeoe,  was  bom  at  Corfu  in  1776  or  1780.   In  1809 
be  entered  the  service  of  Russia  and  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs. 
Af  tex-wrarda  he  went  vrith  the  Russian  embassy  to 
Vienna.     As  imperial  Russian   plenipotentiary  he 
aabscribed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1815,  and  re- 
turned 'With  his  monarch  to  St.  Petersbuig,  where  he 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  council 
of  state.     But  as  Russia  disapproved  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Greeks,  Count  Capo  d'Istria  left  the  public 
Bervi<»  in  1822,  and  retired  as  a  private  man  to  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  living  chiefly  at  Geneva  till 
the  year  1827,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Greek  Republic.    Whether  from  his  attachment  to 
Knssian  interests,  or  from  the  jealousy  and  impa- 
tience of  restraint  of  the  chiefs.  Capo  d'Istria  speedUy 
became  extremely  unpopular.    Several  of  these  un- 
ruly chiefB  belonging  to  the  islands  and  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Maina  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  rose  in 
open  rebellion  against  him,  demanding  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  national  assembly,  the  establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  release  of  certain 
state  prisoners,  especially  of  Petros  Mauromichalis, 
«me  of  their  own  number  whom  Capo  d'Istria  had 
arrested  and  imprisoned.    Capo  d'Istria  obtained  the 
aid  of  Russia,  bat  before  the  insurrection  could  be 
quelled  he  was   assassinated  by  Constantino  and 
George  Mauromichalis,  the  brother  and  nephew  of 
Petros  Mauromichalis  (Oct.  9,  1831). 

CAPONIERE,  or  Caponniere,  in  fortresses,  a 

place  which  is  covered  against  the  fire  of  the  enemy 

on  the  sides,  sometimes  also  above,  and  serves  for 

the  connection  of  two  works,  or  fw  maintaining  an 

important  point   In  particular — 1,  a  passage  secured 

by  two  parapets,  in  the  form  of  glcKU,  which  leads 

thzoogfa  the  dry  ditch  from  one  work  to  another; 

for  instance,  from  the  chief  wall  to  the  ravelin.    If 

danger  is  to  be  apprehended  only  from  one  side,  and 

consequently  only  one  parapet  is  made,  it  is  called  a 

denU-caponniere:  if  it  is  covered  above  with  hurdles 

or  with  wood,  it  is  called  a  coffer:  but  this  word  is 

often  used  indifferently  for  caponniere. — 2.  Small 

block-houses  in  the  covered  way,  for  its  defence. 

Coehom  laid  out  similar,  but  less  useful  works  below 

the  gUcis,  and  Schamhorst  proposes  them,  under  the 

name  of  JUld-caponpieres,  for  the  salient  angles  of 

field  fortification. 

CAPPADOCIA,  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  in  Asia,  once  a  famous  kingdom; 
in  its  widot  extent  bounded  w.  by  Lycaonia,  B.  by 
Cilicia  and  Syria^  s.  by  Armenia,  and  n.  by  the  Pon- 
tus  Enximis.  In  the  period  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment Cappadocia  comprehended  all  the  coimtry  be- 
tween the  Halys  and  Euphrates.  By  the  former 
river  it  was  separated  from  Phrygia  and  Paphlago- 
nta;  by  the  latter,  from  Annenia:  uerefore  the  region 
afterwards  called  Ponttu  was  comprehended  in  this 
territory.  The  Persians  divided  it,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  two  satrapies,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cappadocia  Magna,  afterwards  Cappcuiocia  Proper; 
and  Cappadocia  Minor,  afterwards  Ponttu.  This 
division,  however,  was  not  always  strictly  observed. 
The  Penian  satraps  governed,  at  a  later  time,  under 
the  title  of  kings,  and  sometimes  made  themselves 
iadependent    At  the  tune  of  the  famous  retreat  of 


the  10,000  Greeks,  both  the  Cappadodas  seem  to 
have  been  under  the  rule  of  Mithridates,  who  had 
participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cyrus  the  Yoiuger, 
but  retained  his  government  and  became,  after  the 
defeat  of  Cyrus,  again  dependent  upon  the  longs  of 
Persia.  Cappaidocia  Magna  was  a  good  grazing 
country,  and  also  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  especially  wheat;  but  wood  was  scarce. 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  now  Kaisariyeh,  was 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda.  The  name 
of  LevJkotyri  (White  Syrians)  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  Cappadocians,  as  if  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  dark  Syrians  who  dwelt  to 
the  B.  of  Mount  Amanus. 

CAPPEL,  a  village  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  and  10  miles  from  the  town  of  Zurich.  It 
contains  an  old  Cistercian  convent,  founded  in  1185, 
and  a  simple  monument  erected  in  1838  to  the  re- 
former Zwingle,  who  was  killed,  Oct.  11,  1631,  in  a 
contest  which  took  place  near  CappeL    Pop.  600. 

CAPRARA,  GiAMBATTiSTA,  a  cardinal  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1733.  He  studied 
theology,  bec»me  vice-legate  of  Ravenna  in  1758  under 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  in  1785  was  sent  by  Pius  VI.  as 
nuncio  to  Vienna,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Emperor 
Joseph  on  lus  conduct  in  relation  to  church  matters. 
His  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual,  but  in  1792  he 
was  appointed  a  cardinal,  shortly  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  council,  and  in  1800  Bishop  of  Jest. 
In  1801  he  went  to  Paris  as  legate  of  Pius  VII.,  and 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Republic 
with  so  much  success  that  in  1802  the  first  concordat 
was  concluded.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  in  1805  he  crowned  Napoleon 
king  of  Italy.  He  latterly  became  blind,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1810. 

CAPREA,  or  Capre^e.    See  Capki. 

CAPRERA,  a  small  island  in  the  k.e.  of  Sardinia, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  6 
miles  long  from  N.  to  B.,  and  2  miles  broad.  It  is 
fertUe,  and  produces  both  com  and  good  pasture.  It 
is  now  well  known  as  the  ordinary  residence  of  Gari- 
baldi, who  since  1854  possessed  a  dwelling-house  on 
the  island,  along  with  a  piece  of  groimd  which  he 
farmed  until  his  death  here  in  1882. 

CAPRI,  an  island  in  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Naples, 
which  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of  this 
favourite  scene  of  nature.  Capri,  5  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  consists 
of  two  mountains  of  limestone,  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  shape,  and  a  well-cultivated  valley.  The 
mhabitants,  amounting  to  4000,  are  occupiea  in  the 
production  of  oil  and  wine,  in  fiishing  and  in  catching 
quails,  which  come  in  immense  numbers  from  Africa 
to  the  shores  of  Italy.  Every  spot  on  the  island 
which  can  be  made  productive  is  cultivated.  In  fact, 
agriculture  all  around  Naples  is  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  The  town  of  Capri  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  to  whom  all  the  quails  belong.  A  high 
rock  separates  Capri  from  the  little  town  of  Ana- 
capri,  1600  feet  high,  which  is  reached  by  522 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  With  the  Romans  Capri  was 
called  Caprece.  Augustus  obtained  it  from  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  for  Ischia,  and  made  it  a  place 
of  agreeable  retreat,  but  never  made  use  of  it. 
Tib^us  spent  here  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  in 
degrading  voluptuousness  and  infamous  cmelty.  The 
ruins  of  his  paoaoes  are  still  extant,  and  other  ruins 
are  scattered  over  the  island.  The  island  of  Capri  is 
remarkable  for  several  remarkable  caverns  or  grot- 
toes in  its  steep  rooky  coast  By  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  unquestionably  the  celebrated 
Orotta  atzurra  (Blue  Grotto),  which  was  discovered 
by  a  singular  accident  in  the  summer  of  1832,  an 
Englishman  while  bathing  having  observed  the  open- 
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iiiLT ill  tlio  rcicks  wliicb forms  the  entrance  to  tlio  LM«>tt<), 
aii«l  bWuiii  into  it.  It  cr-'ts  its  name  fioni  the  fact 
tliat.  Avliilo  tliL'  sun  is  sliiuliiLf  out-iilf.  all  the  ohjccts 
vithin  the  cavern — rock'^,  watrr,  sand  —are  tini,-^'''! 
villi  a  I'cautifnl  Mne  cohtur,  vt-rv  soft  anil  ai^re-MMc 
to  the  eye.  The  cavern  is  elliptical  in  form,  ni<'a>nr- 
inir  al.x.ut  1'2'Mi  or  1.3('U  feet  in  eircumh.'reuce;  it,s 
height  is  e(>n>i<leral'lc,  and  its  ruof  and  sides  bristle 
Aviih  stalaelite-i.  'I'iie  hhie  oolunr  within  the  ;;n>lto 
is  su]>j'()Sid  to  be  cansed  by  the  refrattion  <»f  the  rays 
of  li^dit  in  jia-siiiLT  thri»ngb  the  water  before  entering 
the  cave.  The  bhie  rays,  with  tho.sc  next  to  them, 
the  \iolet  and  the  indi_;o,  beini;  tlie  most  refrangible, 
are  the  only  I'ays  that  are  admitted,  the  othei-s-  red, 
c»ran'_;e,  ttc,  bein-^^  tlispersed  in  the  watt-r.  In  an- 
other ]»art  of  the  coast  there  is  another  j^M-otto  which 
evhibits  |>heiu»mena  ]»recisely  similar,  except  that  the 
obj"  cts  in  this  one  are  ci.tthed  with  a  j^reen  instead  of 
a  blue  c<<lour.  It  is  hence  calleil  the  (jVotta  vtrdr 
(Ure-  n  ( JrottoV 

(-'ArjU(.'(.T(J.  Capri'^c  is  the  name  ajtjilied  t(»  a 
sort  of  nuisical  comitosition,  in  which  the  composer 
follows  the  bent  of  liis  humonr.  The  capric't"  may 
bo  used  with  ]ir(»))nety  in  pieces  for  exercise,  in  which 
the  >tran''i'st  and  m(»st  diiiienlt  H-nires  mav  Im;  intro- 
dueed,  if  tliey  are  not  at  variance  with  the  nature  of 
tin;  in>trument  or  of  the  voice. 

CAPIIK'OKN.  'I'ltnl-Kul-.      See  Tuoi'KS. 

CAPKIJ'TCATlOX,  the-  name  </\\vn  to  a  horti- 
cultural operation  j>erformed  by  the  ancients  upon  liLr**, 
with  the  \  iew  of  ha^teiiin.,'  their  maturity,  and  .still 
]>ractistj«l  in  some  districts  of  the  Levant.  Itconsists 
in  suspendinij  by  threads  ab«»ve  the  culti\at«'l  li_;s 
biaii.  Ins  of  the  wild  HlT  coNiied  with  a  species  of 
('yi:ip^.  a  kind  of  small  inseits,  which,  comiuL,'  out, 
spre  id  themselves  over  th<;  tiii-,  and  <'ontractin;_,'  ]»ol- 
h'li  fi-oui  tlie  llowers,  cari'v  it  into  the  fruit,  which 
tli'-y  aftei'\v;irds  ])enetrat<'.  It  has  been  supjM>sed 
that  ;i  fecundatoi-y  j.r<Ke>s  tlm-  tak'S  ]>lacc,  but  (>tli'.i's 
maintain  that  tin;  m<re  pricking'  of  tin-  finit  I'V  ti:e 
Cynips  is  the-  sole  cause  of  any  ripmin^^  result  tlius 
obt.;iiiu;d,  :ind  suj>port  tlnir  view  by  referjiui:  to  a 
Fitnikiretiectfre-jnenlly  i>roducL:<l  in  oidiuary  orchard-, 
the  fruit  pi(  reed  hy  the  larva-  of  in-^ects  l>eint;  usually 
the  tirst  that  rij)cns.  The  proee^s  (-aimot  l)e  of  much 
]tiaeLi<al  value,  :ts  in  all  c<untrit  s  u  hero  lii;s  urow 
they  are  ol>tained  in  i>erfectiuii  without  the  interven- 
tion (»f  ( 'ynips. 

CAPSitTX  is  the  name  «:iveu  to  two  aj>]»arently 
dill'en  nt  siibstances.  (  )mo  describid  by  Jiraconiiot, 
obtained  fioui  chilly  ]>ep].er,  is  an  aiiid  oil  or  <)le  >- 
ivsiu,  of  a  It  ddi>h-brou  n  c«*lour.  the  va|>ourof  which 
excite-  sU'  <  'in.:  and  conuhinj".  It  is  prt»bably  a  mi\- 
tuie  of  did.  lent  beidies.  The  other  is  a  r<'sin<,id 
pub-tanci- olitained  from  ca  V'une  jxjij.er;  it  is  brown 
A\ilh  a  L,'oMen  tint,  has  th'.'  ciui-i^tiiice  of  tar.  an 
aromatic  smell  and  jtunu-nt  ta>t>',  and  is  us*  d  in 
Auierica  as  a  i)ow-rful  stinnd  uit  in  inthienza  ffVer, 
indi_:e^tioM,  and  oth-r  di^ordt  i>.  and  externally  a>  a 
ruin  tiuient.  <,^uite  recntly  a  volatile  alkaloid  has 
born  obtained  from  chilly  itep]'(  r,  by  tir-t  iemo\iiii,' 
the  aerid  resin,  th'  n  making'  tlie  tin  id  allvaline.  and 
♦  •xtra'tin/  with  petroleum  spirit.  On  e\  aporatin'_r, 
a  substau'-e  is  L;.)t.  witli  an  oilour  like  that  of  conia. 
It  is  distin.,nii-Iied  from  conia  and  nicotine  by  a 
variet V  of  i--  utions. 

CAVsICI'.M.     S.e  C'avi:nm:  Pki-I'i  u. 

CAPSTAN,  in  its  ^eiuial  birm  ou  board  ships,  .'i 
8tr<in'4  upri-ht  lolumn  of  timber,  movable  round  a 
Ftron^r  iron  spindle,  and  ha\inL:  its  upj)«-r  extremitv 
pierceii  to  receive  bars  or  levers,  for  win^litii,'  a  ii>po 
round  it  t(»  raise  i^-^reat  Woi-j^hts,  such  ;i>  the  aneh..rs 
of  a  vessel,  or  to  })erform  other  woric  that  reipiires 
^Teat  ]tower.  It  may  be  let  down  throuj:h  the  decks 
of  a  ahip,  bo  that  bars  inuy  bo  worked  ou  two  decki*, 


and  more  loom  obt;\in''l  for  the  men.  The  cap-^lan 
bars  are  loU'.:  pieces,  of  n\  i>oil  of  the  be  -vt  ash  or  hic.voiy, 
the  ends  of  whii-h  are  thrust  into  the  s<iu.ire  liole.-%  \\\ 
the  lieatl  of  the  cap.-tiii,  so  as  to  api»ar  like  the 
s])okes  of  a  vvheil.  The  eapst  lU  is  tuJlled  by  the 
men  settini^  their  hands  and  brca-t  ajain-t  th<v-e  bars 
and  walkinL,'  round.  The  ca]>>tan  is  kt.pt  from  re- 
coiliii'_j  by  neans  of  what  are  called  p  luls  —  sliort  bars 
of  iron  whieh  cat'h  in  ]»roiev,'tions  t>r  notches  <tn  the 
cap-^t.an.  ("ajtstans  are  made  in  \aii«»iis  wavs,  but 
tliey  all  act  on  the  j)rinciple  of  tlu-  \vhe(d  and  axh.-, 

(.'APSL'LE,  in  botany,  a  dry  fiuit  containiii_' 
several  se«.'ds,  sometimes  a  lariat;  nund>er.  atid  openieLC 
of  itself  by  means  of  valves  «.r  ]>oivs  wIp  n  it  coim  s 
to  matni'itv.  Aceordin-_'as  it  coniMins  one,  two,  thieo 
or  more  cell.>,  the  ca|»ule  is  called  mii'"i' n^nr.  A// ,.  //- 
hn\  trlf'x-i'Iitr,  kc.y  and  when  it  lias  many  cells  it  is 
called  ///  lit  ihit  uJiir. 

('AP'i'AIX.  This  is  one  of  tho^e  niany  word^  d<- 
rived  from  the  liatin  of  the  middle  :\z^-^,  and  now  to 
be  foun<l  in  all  the  diilt  rent  idioms  (.t  Puroj-e.  <  'a]'- 
tain  conns  fioui  the  Patin  c<i  I'it'iin  us,  fiom  <-<if>'i(^ 
head,  and  siuqiiheil.  first,  a  ;:o\ernor  of  a  ]'ro\iiiee, 
wlio  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  middle  aL:es  was  L;«nerally 
a  military  man.  'J'hus  the  word  e.aptain  S(.(»n  i  anie 
to  be  useil  chiefly  to  denote  .a  hii/h,  or  ratli«'i"  the 
highest  military  *>tricer.  IJke*  m.iny  (.t  her  word",  how- 
ever, this  h:ts  in  the  coursf  of  time  lo>t  mueh  of  its 
diiTuity,  and  in  military  toehnolo.;y  now  si^^nitit  s  the 
couimandoi- of  a  small  body,  a  company,  and  in  maii- 
time  lan_Miaue  th«' master  of  a  ves-t  1.  In  P.rit  lin  and 
America  the  master  of  the  smallest  <-rat*t.  and  ev.ti 
tin*  chief  man  on  ;v  i:ift,  is  >tyli  d  eaj't.iin.  In  th" 
latter  jiail  of  the  middle  aLTe-,  when  .armies  were  i.ot 
yet  so  re'_;ularly  divided  and  snbdividod  as  at  the 
jiresent  time,  (  apt:dns  were  the  commanders  of  IIm,-.- 
small  bodies  of  whieh  the  armies  c»»nsist<'d.  Tii< -e 
were  ;_'en<  rally  colbcte<l  by  tlieir  <'ommander.  \\\i>* 
enteii'd  with  his  company  int«t  the  sirviee  win'-' 
nio-^t  jiay  or  most  booty  could  be  obt.iiii.<l.  Tk-? 
piactice  of  carrvin:^^  w.ir  by  tioojis  (.•oIl<.e((  d  in  t:  i-. 
I  uianner  pre\ailed  to  the  -laale-t  extent  in  Il.d\, 
where  the  c<»ntinual  <[Uarrels  of  the  nunn  lous  vni.il 
htatt-s  afl"or<led  .amjih'  emj-loymint  to  the  un-'tlk.l 
an<l  the  di>->olute.  These  com]»anit  s  play  .an  im- 
])ort ant  j'lrt  in  the  history  of  the  niiddl-'  aji  ^,  paiti- 
cuhirly  that  of  the  two  centmies  preeedin^  the  Veli-r- 
mation,  and  had  a  very  imi»ortant  intlueine  i>\\  t:.-' 
manners  and  morals  of  the  >outh  of  Europe.  Tiny 
are  further  interestin'.r  to  the  student  of  hi-torv,  be- 
cause they  are  so  unlike  anything'  at  preseiit  e-  i>;  in  :. 

C.M'TAi.v,  in  modern  arniie-;,  is  the  commander  of  a 
com]iany  of  foot  or  a  trooj*  «tf  horse.  In  the  Priii-!i 
arUiV  he  apjK.ints  the  sei-^n  ants,  corj-oral^-,  and  laiic,-- 
coij.i.rab  of  hi->  comjianv — a  rii^dit  whieh  belon-^-s  in 
other  ai'uiies  to  the  eoinmander  of  the  rejiimnt.  In 
tlie  foot-u'wards  the  cai-tains  have  the  rank  of  lit  uten- 
unt-colouels  in  the  army. 

C'.\l'iAlN-tli:i  TKNANT  was  tlie  title  fornn  ilv  heM 
by  the  second  captains  in  the  artillery  in  the  Piitisli 
army. 

PosT-CArTAiv.  a  title  now  abolished,  formerly  that 
of  a  Pritish  ofkner  ct>mman<liii'4  any  man-of-war,  from 
a  ship  c»f  tin-  line  dtiwn  to  .a  sliip-ri_:i:e<l  sltH»]>.  Po^t- 
captains  are  now  calk  d  simply  captains,  an<l  tlnv 
rank  with  lieutenant-e<dont  Is  in  the  army,  and  wiih 
full  colonel>  after  tlilee  Vears'  serv  ii'e. 

CaitainmiImkal,  the  coinniainh  r-iu-ehief  of  an 
army  or  of  ;ill  the  military  foices  of  a  country.  In 
I'l.mct.'  it  is  an  aTniciit  title,  which  conferi'-d  an 
alnitot  unlimit'd  }>ower  oJi  the  pei>on  win)  po>se<~ed 
it  in  the  di>tii<  t  win  re  he  commamlt  «1.  i'ut  it  nexer 
corropoiuied  tt*  that  of  j^'eUt  i  a'.i-<imo  excejt  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  Puke  of  Sav.iv,  in  1«'."'..",  iti  the  time  of 
Louis  XI  il.      'ihe  title  is  not  in  u.^e  at  present,  ntif 
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woold  it  Agree  with  the  existiog  organization  of  the 
abdiuiuistration.     In  Spain  the  rank  of  a  captain- 
general  corresponds  wi^  that  of  a  marshal  of  France, 
who  has  the  command  of  an  army.    The  title  was 
also  g^ven  to  the  head  of  a  province,  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America,  which  was  divided  into 
vioeroyalties  and   captain-generalships  (capitanicu- 
generalet);  thus  Chili  was  a  captain -generalship. 
The  captains-general  were  not  placed  imder  the  vice- 
roys^  but  accountable  only  to  the  king  through  the 
council  of  the  Indies.    The  captain-general  of  Vene- 
zuela, for  instance,  had  no  connection  with  the  vice- 
roy of  New  Granada.    They  decided,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, on  aU  legislative,  judicial,  and  military  affairs, 
and  presided  in  the  real  audiencia.    The  time  during 
mdiich  these  governors  remainedin  power  was  limited  to 
a  few  yean,  probably  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  too  powerful.    The  consequence  was,  that 
the  colonies  were  oppressed  the  more  to  enrich  the 
governors,  for  rich  every  one  was  when  he  left  his 
office. 

Caftain  ov  a  Mkbchant  Ship,  he  who  has  the 
direction  of  the  ship,  her  crew,  lading,  &c.  In  small 
vessels  he  is  more  ordinarily  called  master.  In  the 
Mediterranean  he  is  called  patroon, 

CAPTION,  in  English  law,  signifies  that  part  of  a 
legal  instrument  such  as  an  indictment  or  commission, 
which  states  when,  where,  and  by  what  authority  it 
is  executed.    Strictly  speaking  the  caption  is  no  part 
of  an  indictment,  but  merely  indicates  the  style  of 
court  where  it  is  preferred.  In  the  case  of  a  commission, 
after  its  execution  the  oonmiissioners  subscribe  their 
names  to  a  certificate  declaring  when  and  where  it  was 
executed,  and  this  also  is  a  caption.    In  Scotch  law 
it  signifies  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  issued  against 
a  party  to  enforce  an  obligation.     The  word  is  now 
confined  to  a  warrant  served  upon  a  party  who  has 
illegally  retained  papers  in  a  lawsuit  that  had  been 
borrowed  by  him,  and  intended  to  compel  the  return 
of  the  papers;  but  formerly,  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  in  cases  of  debt,  it  also  signified  a  letter 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  judges  and  officers  of  state 
ordering  the  incarceration  of  one  who  had  refused  to 
pay  a  debt  which  he  had  previously  been  required  to 
pay  by  letters  of  homing.    This  method  of  proce- 
dure was  abolished  by  the  Personal  Diligence  Act 
CAPTURR    See  Pkizb. 

CAPUA,  or  Cafoa,  a  city,  Naples,  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  province  Caserta  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  a 
plain  1 8  miles  N.  Naples,  left  bank  Voltnmo,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  is  well  fortifi^  has  a  strong  citadel, 
and  is  the  principal  fortress  that  covers  the  approach 
to  Naples.  It  has  two  magnificent  gates,  three  prin- 
cipal streets,  two  handsome  squares,  and  three  public 
fountains.  The  town  is  dirty,  but  the  houses  are 
well  built.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  with  a  cupola,  supported  by  eighteen 
columns;  the  church  of  the  Annunciation;  the  gover- 
nor's pUace,  and  the  town-hall.  There  are  also 
eighteen  parish  churches,  several  convents  for  both 
sexes,  a  seminary,  a  college,  military  school,  exten- 
sive barracks,  four  hospitals,  and  a  handsome  theatre. 
A  noted  fair  is  held  here  annually  on  Dec.  26. 

The  ancient  dty  was  situated  2^  miles  8.E.  from  the 
modem  town,  which  was  built  from  its  ruins  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casilinum  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable  town,  called  Santa-Maria-di-Capoa  The 
ancient  C^nia^  one  of  the  finest  and  most  agreeable 
cities  of  Italy,  was  of  such  extent,  as  to  be  com- 
pared to  Boms  and  Carthage.  Hannibal  wintered  at 
a&dent  Cspoa  after  the  battle  of  Cannee.  It  was  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  Ronuuis,  on  account 
of  its  agreeable  situation  and  its  healthy  climate; 


and  many  existing  rains  attest  its  ancient  splendour. 
Pop.  12,548. 

CAPUCHIN  (or  Capucin)  MONKEY,  a  name 
given  to  various  species  of  South  American  monkeys 
of  the  genus  CebuM.  The  short  hair  of  their  heads  is 
so  arranged  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  capuchin's 
cowl,  hence  the  name.  The  species  are  all  lively  and 
sportive,  and  they  are  therefore  frequently  kept  in  a 
domesticated  state  by  the  natives  and  European  set- 
tlers. The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  golden  olive, 
a  whiter  fur  bordering  the  face  in  some  individuals; 
the  face  itself  is  almost  naked  or  slightly  downy.  The 
name  is  most  frequently  given  to  the  Sai  {Cebut 
Capitchin ut) ,  the  Homed  Sapajou  {C.  fatueUut),  as  well 
as  to  Pitkecia  chiropUs,  a  monkey  belonging  to  an 
allied  species.  The  Ctbxa  aptUa  is  shown  in  PL  VL- 
VIL  fig.  13. 

CAPUCHINS,  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Francis. 
See  Franciscans. 

CAPYBARA  {ffydrochcerut  capyhara\  a  species 
of  rodent,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  the 
water-hog,  and  of  the  class  Cavids.  It  attains  the 
size  of  about  a  two-year-old  hog,  and  has  a  very 
large  and  thick  head,  a  cleft  nose  with  strong  whis- 
kers on  each  side  of  it,  small  rounded  ears,  large 
black  eyes,  an  upper  jaw  protruding  considerably 
beyond  the  lower,  a  thick  body  covered  with  short, 
coarse,  brown  hair,  and  short  legs,  with  long  feet, 
which,  being  in  a  manner  webbed,  fit  it  for  an 
aquatic  life.  It  has  no  taiL  It  is  common  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  and  particularly  in  Brazil. 
Its  favourite  food  is  sugar-cane;  but  it  lives  also 
partly  on  fish,  which  it  catches  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  otter.  When  a  female  which  has 
young  ones  takes  the  water  they  aro  said  to  sit  on 
her  back.     (PI.  CLXXII.-CLXXIIL  fig.  24.) 

CARABINE,  or  Carbine,  the  name  given  to  a 
short  rifie,  such  as  is  carried  by  the  British  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  the  Irish  constabulary.  The  name  of 
carabineers  is  given  to  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  pro- 
bably because  they  were  the  first  regiment  of  cav- 
alry to  be  armed  with  this  weapon.  The  French 
give  the  name  of  carabine  d  tuje  to  a  kind  of  cara- 
bine which  has  an  iron  pin  at  the  end  of  the  breech 
in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  barrel,  in  which  the 
bullet  is  firmly  rammed  down,  so  that  the  pin  causes 
it  to  expand  and  fill  the  grooves. 

C  AKABOBO,  formerly  a  province,  now  a  state  of  • 
Venezuela,  washed  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Since  the  re- arrangement  of  the  republic  into  states, 
&C.,  in  1881,  no  official  map  has  been  issued,  and  no 
details  of  the  area  and  boundaries  can  be  given.  The 
village  of  Carabobo,  20  miles  b.w.  of  Valencia,  was 
the  scene  of  the  battle  foueht  June  24,  1821,  which 
was  decisive  of  the  independence  of  Colombia.  Cara- 
cas, La  Guayra,  Carthagena,  Cumana,  and  all  that 
portion  of  Venezuela  which  is  dependent  upon  them, 
were  permanently  secured  to  the  patriots  by  this 
victory.  The  population  of  the  recently  constituted 
state  according  to  the  census  of  1881  is  set  down  at 
159,851. 

CARACALLA,  Mabcus  Aubklius  Antoninus, 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  a.d.  188.  He  was  originally  named  Bassi- 
anus  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Severus  gave  himself  out  for  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  changed  his  child*s 
name  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Caracalla  was 
a  nickname  given  to  him  from  a  kind  of  Gaulish 
cloak  which  he  wore.  When  his  father  died  at  York 
in  211,  he  was  sncceeded  by  Caracalla  and  his  brother 
Geta.  The  two  brothers,  from  their  earliest  years, 
hated  one  another  inveterately,  and  Caracalla  soon 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother  by  causing  him  to 
be  assassinated.    After  many  unsuccessful  attempts^ 
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li,;  j.i't'.-n-I.Ml  to  (Ichiro  a  roconriliation.  and  rf<inestc<l 
liis  iii"tln.T  t«>  i'r"Oiii-o  liiiii  nil  intcT\i'.'\v  Avilii  liis 
]ii"<'tlicr  in  ]-ni\.'itc' ill  li- r  til  huIk  T.  (rtt;v  a])}*' aivd, 
an<l  was  stal'lK'il  in  Ijis  nictlu.r's  arms,  a.D,  212.  l\v 
Hcveral  centurions,  who  liail  rectivod  orders  to  tliis 
rtltnt.  The  ]>r;vt"rian  i,niar<]s  were  prevailed  upon, 
l»y  rich  donations,  to  ])r«>claini  Caracalla  sole  eni]>t'- 
ror,  and  to  (h-chvn;  (It-ta  an  enemy  to  tlio  state,  'i'he 
tyrant  eau.^ed  (ieta.s  clilldren  and  fiit-nds  to  he  j«ut 
tu  deatli.  (S,e  rAlTNIAMs.)  J  )i(>n  estiniat'.d  the 
nunihtr  of  \i''tinis  at.  •Jlt.fMio.  }{(_■  afterwanls  exe- 
cuted nianv  of  tii*'  nnirdtror.s  of  liis  hrothrr,  and 
lau^'d  liini  to  he  j^hi'ed  auioii'^  tlie  j^ods.  Jlis  v<<n- 
du<t  in  ills  (Miiijaiu'ns  in  (Jaul,  (lerniany,  and  el-e- 
\\  here,  wt-re  all  niaikcd  hy  <.«|iial  cru;  Ity  and  trt  a<-h- 
crv.  At  .\le\andria,  thither  lie  went  to  ])unish  the 
]n  <.|.le  of  the  i  itv  for  ridieulinu'  Idni,  he  devoted  the 
iidiaMtants,  for  wveral  <lays  and  niLrhts,  to  j>lunder 
and  hutcht-ry,  and  seatetl  hini>elf,  in  order  to  liave  a 
A  icw  of  the  hloody  sj'ectacle,  on  the  top  of  the  'JVinple 
of  Serajds,  whore  he  consecrated  tlie  d;iL,'-;^M-r  wliich  lie 
had  drawn,  seane  years  before,  auaiiist  ids  hrother. 
His  desire  to  triuni]>li  over  the  I'.iitidans  induced 
liini  to  violate  a  peace  that  he  had  f«»rnierly  ctoichided 
with  them,  under  the  ]>retence  that  Artahanus  had 
refused  him  his  dau^rhter  in  inarriai,'e.  He  found 
the  <'(»untrv  undefended.  ravaLfcd  it,  marched  thron_,di 
iSledia,  and  a]»proaehed  the  capital.  The  Parthians, 
vho  had  retired  heyond  the  'J'i.;ris  to  the  mountains, 
were  j're]>arini,'  to  attae-k  the  Jiomans,  the  followini^ 
vear,  with  all  their  forces.  C'aracalia  returned  with- 
out  delay  to  iMesopotaniia,  withotit  havin;j^  even  Heen 
the  I'artliians.  AVhen  the  senate  received  from  him 
information  of  the  sul)mi.->ion  of  the  lC:ust,  they  de- 
creed him  a  triunq»h,  ami  the  surname  J\u't/{iriis. 
]Ieinu'  informed  of  the  warlike  pre|>arations  of  the 
I'arthians,  he  pre[>ared  to  r«Tie\v  the  contest;  l»ut 
Maerinus,  the  pretorian  prefect,  wh<»m  he  had  offend- 
ed, assassinated  him,  A.f>.  217.  ('aracalla  ereet^^d  at 
Koini^  some  sjdendid  monuments,  ma-niiicent  baths, 
wliiih  bear  hi'^  name,  and  a  triumi'li.il  arch,  in  com- 
mmioration  of  tin.'  a'hitvements  of  Se\(,ru'^. 

CAKACAS,  a  city  of  South  America,  the  cnj-ital 
of  the  liepuldic  of  Vene/iicla.  1'here  was  at  one 
time  a  laru'"  province  of  the  same  name,  embrae'in;...' 
about  (10^0(10  .s«piare  miles,  which  area  was  .subsc- 
<iuently  limited  tu  about  3l.i>uO  square  miles,  and 
*till  later  to  (H»'>7  square  miles.  In  the  last  division 
<'f  \'ene/.uela  into  eiirht  states,  fivo  territories,  and 
one  c(»iony,  I'aracas  no  lonucr  app-ais.  In  1M2  the 
]M»pulation  of  the  city  n\;us  .OojioO,  l>ut  on  March  2'Jth 
of  that  year  it  was  in  i^reat  part  destroyed  by  an 
*  arthquake,  and  nearly  12,(M)0  j»ersons  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  By  the  fxditical  events  which  followed 
this  cata>tr(>phe  th»'  jiojiulation  w;is  reduce-d,  in  four 
vr  live  years,  t^i  less  than  2r>. <•()().  In  1^7o  it  w;ks 
•t'^>l'7.  '^i'he  citv  staufls  behind  a  mountain-chain,  at 
an  elevation  of  ."'.OOO  feet  ai)Ove  the  ocean,  A  i/i»od 
r«>ad  traverses  the  mountains  to  the  ]>ort  Laduayra, 
aliont  in  miles  distant.  C'arac:us  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable tr.ade.  Caracas  is  the  seat  of  the  intendant 
(tf  A'euezuela,  and  has  a  colKi,''*',  a  court  of  justice, 
nine  ciiurches,  and  live  convents.  The  streets  are 
htraiijjht  and  well  built,  intersecting.,'  each  other  at 
ri.rht  anj^des,  at  a  distance  of  al»out  o<iO  feet.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  whites,  descendants  of  Sjian- 
ianls,  free  coloured  people,  a  few  slaves,  anrl  Indians. 
'J'he  tirst  are  eitht;r  merchants,  planters,  ])rofe^sion.al 
or  military  men,  very  j»roud,  and  di-^daininu'  all  kinds 
of  labotu".  The  women  are  C(»nsid<red  verv  hand- 
some, having'  lar-je  black  <'y<s,  full  of  expression,  y.t- 
blaek  hair,  and  hue  com]«le\iotis;  but  thev  arv'  care- 
less of  their  ti,'\ires.  They  seldom  have  th*  ir  liouscs 
ex<-<'].t  to  is;**  to  mas.'?,  when  they  wear  the  h>n<s;  veils 
called   mandUaj,   covering;   nearly   the  whole   bodv. 


They  p<vssess  considerable  natural  talent  and  vivaeity, 
but  litth;  or  no  aceoiiq.li.shmeuts.  (.'aracas.  .as  is  well 
known,  was  c<»n>)»icuous  throu-jhout  the  revolution  of 
Venezuela  and  New  (Iranada  aL,'ainst  Spain. 

rAKACrT.     See  Cakuacci. 

C'AKACCIOLl,  Tra-N'  i:>((\  brother  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Iloccaromana,  born  at  Naples  about  174^,  waa 
distiiv^niished  as  Nea]»olitan  admiral,  in  17'.*.'),  at 
Toulon;  but,  bein_'  treated  by  his  court  with  con- 
temjit.  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Partheiiop  an 
liei)ul)lie.  aTid  rcjMjIled.  with  a  few  vess*  Is,  an  all-  lupt 
of  the  Sieili.m-l'iUjlish  fleet  to  effect  a  lamlinL:. 
AVhen  IJulfo  took  Na]>les  in  17l'l*,  <'ara<'cioli  \\:us 
arrestc'l,  and,  contrary  to  the  t-  rms  of  caj-itulation, 
w;us  condemned  to  d<;ilh,  and  h.ui_'ed  at  the  v  aid- 
arm  of  a  Neapolitan  frijale.  His  death  is  a  bint  on 
the  fame  of  Nels-n,  niitler  whom  he  iiad  formerly 
s' rved,  and  who  wouM  not  use  his  inJlucnce  in 
(,,'aracciolis  favour. 

CAKACTACl'S,  a  kin-  of  the  ancient  Tuitidi 
people  called  Slhiris^  iidiabitiiiLT  South  ^\  ales.  He 
defended  his  C(»untry  with  '/reat  perse\eranee  a-ain^t 
the  iionjaiis,  but  was  at  la-t  defeated,  and  led  in  tri- 
nm]>h  to  Home,  a. J).  r»l.  after  the  w.ai',  accor-linj"  to 
Taeitus,  liad  la.-ted  for  Tiine  years.  Here  lie  was  led  in 
triumph  before  tlie  Knijuntr  ('lau-liusand  an  rL->><ni- 
bly  of  the  jtcople.  AVheii  ho  came  t'»  the  seat  of  the 
eni]»ert»r  he  stop])e<l  and  addres-ed  him.  and  so  won 
upon  him  by  his  noble  beli.'iviour  and  j-alhetic  s].e.  eh 
that  he  pardoned  him.  liuehanan,  ISlonip'  nnv,  .and 
the  other  ancient  Scottish  historians,  make  this  heroic 
prince  one  of  the  Scots  monarehs. 


L'AUAD()('  SANDSTONE.  See  (;i;mi,o..y  — 
J.,ower  Silurian. 

CAl\  AFJ''A,a  ceh.^brated  NeajK>litan  family,  which 
h.as  j>roduce*l  several  distiuLTuished  comm.an«lers  and 
statesmen: — Omvikho,  born  in  1  bM;^  was  made 
a  cardinal  by  J*oj>e  Paul  II.  in  1  4*J7.  Sixtus  I\'. 
appointed  him  ins  h.;ate  to  Alfonso  of  Najdes,  ;ind 
in  1172  made  him  admiral  of  liis  lleet  ai,Minst 
tlie  Turks,  fiom  A\hom  he  captured  Smyrna,  and 
the  port  of  Satalia  in  Africa.  Jle  replaced  the 
celel>rat;d  statue  of  l'as(niin  at  lionie.  and  <lie.l 
there'  in  1  ."d  1  —  ( 'aki.o,  born  at  Naph  s  in  l.'d7, 
served  hr.>t  in  the  Netheilaiids  under  the  Spaniards, 
tlien  <  iitercd  the-  older  of  ^lalta.  and  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  his  mule  lVq>e  Taul  IV.,  who.  from 
fa\our  to  him  and  his  brother,  strii>pe<l  the  (  'olojinas 
of  their  ]>o>se^sions.  This  involved  them  in  a  war 
with  Philip  of  Sj)ain,  but  the  result  proved  fav(pnr- 
ai>le  to  the  C'aiaU'a  familv.  Paul  I\'.  was  suc<"«.'edeil 
by  Pius  Jy.,  wh<»  w.is  a  bitter  enemy  <jf  the  ( 'aratfas, 
imprisoned  them,  and  then  caus( d  the  canliiial  to 
be  strangled  in  l."a'l.  His  biother,  who  had  bi  en 
aj'pointed  comm.inder  of  thepajial  forces  l»v  lan<l  and 
se.a,  was  beheade"!  tin-  same  year  for  haxiiiL:  fab-  ly 
accused  and  njurdered  his  wife.  —  AntoMo,  l«oni 
at  Naples  in  l.'e'I"^,  wa.s  made  cardin.al  by  I'ius 
v.,  and  intrusted  with  the  sujierintendenee  of  the 
coii'^reu'ation  for  the  revision  of  the  Jiii'le,  ami  an 
Exposition  of  the  Canons  of  the  ('(»uncil  (.f  Tr-  nt. 
I'nder  (Jre^-'ory  NIII.  he  became  librarian  of  the 
A'atiean,  and  died  in  If^'Jl.  He  translatetl  Theo-lo- 
ret  s  ('onnmntaiics  on  th<'  P.-alms.  and  the  ( Jrations 
of  Circi^ory  N.azianzen  from  (I reek  into  Latin.  He 
also  published  an  edition  of  the  Septu.iuint  in 
folio.-  ANro.NMi,  another  member  of  the  family,  dis- 
tiiiiruished  himself  in  Ilunirarv  in  the  service  of 
Austria,  but  m-a-le  himself  univ«-i sally  hated  i)y  his 
crut  Ity  in  the  affair  of  the  Tekeli  conspiracy.  He 
dieil  at  \'i<  nna  in  l'';»"k 

CAI»'A<Jld().  a  town  in  Piedmont.  Kiiiu:dom  tif 
It.aly,  in  the  province  of  Cnneo,  ainl  7  mik.s  w.  fiom 
the  t<jwn  v(  L'uneo  or  ( 'oiii.  Spun  sil!;  .and  eilk 
fabricH  are  manufactured  here.     Pop.  ouoo. 
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CARAITES,  or  CAit£A5s.    See  Karaites. 

CARAMAN.    See  Karamak. 

CARAMANIA.    See  Karahaitia. 

CARAMEL.  When  sugar  ia  gradually  heated,  it 
loMSB  water  and  other  subetanoes,  and  ia  converted 
into  a  dark  mass  with  a  characteristic  smell  and  taste. 
This  Is  crude  caramd,  which  is  used  in  cookery  as  a 
colouring  and  flavouring  ingredient.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  several  bodies,  of  which  tiiree  have  been  described : 
— Caramdanef  a  brown  bitter  body,  soluble  in  water; 
Caramdeuit,  a  dark  brown  body,  also  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessed  of  great  tinctorial  power ;  and  Cara- 
mtUn,  a  black  su^tanoe,  of  intense  colouring  power, 
which  exists  both  in  a  soluble  and  insoluble  modifi- 
cation. 

CARANA  RESIN,  a  kind  of  balsamic  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  Itica  Caranna  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  Bvanera  acwminata  on  the  Antilles,  two  trees  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Burseraceae.  The  resin 
18  f reouently  used  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  ob- 
tained as  a  salve  or  plaster,  and  it  is  used  as  an  article 
of  commerce  rolled  up  in  leaves,  or  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  bamboo  canes.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  diffuses  a  very  balsamic  odour.  It  was  formerly 
oaod  as  an  application  in  case  of  wounds. 

CARAKJA,  an  island,  w.  coast  Hindustan,  be- 
tween Bombay  and  the  mainland;  lat.  18**  53'  N.; 
Ion.  73"  X.  It  is  4  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  is 
low  and  woody,  excepting  two  remarkable  hills  called 
Great  and  Little  Garanja  Hills,  the  former  near  the 
8.  port  of  the  island,  uie  latter  on  the  K.  Great 
Caranja  is  very  conspicuous,  being  of  a  tabular  form, 
with  a  steep  declivity  at  each  end. 

CARAPACE,  the  name  given  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  hard  shell  or  case  in  which  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Chelonia  are  inclosed,  the  lower 
part  being  called  pUutron.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  &e  upper  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Crustacea, 
and  to  the  case  inclosing  certiun  of  the  Infusoria. 

CARAT  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
hovara,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  a  species  of  legum- 
inous plant,  the  seeds  of  which  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  used  in  the  East  in  weighing  gold, 
because  tiiey  never  vary  in  weight  when  once  dry. 
It  is  now  a  weight  of  3|  troy  grains,  used  in  weigh- 
ing pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  also  serves  to 
express  the  relative  fineness  of  gold.  Twenty-four 
carats  being  assumed  as  the  standard  of  gold  per- 
fectly free  from  alloy,  every  specimen,  in  proportion 
as  it  falls  short  of  this  purity,  has  a  fineness  of  less 
than  24  carats — for  example,  if  the  alloy  amounts  to 
a  sixth  of  the  whole,  it  is  20  carats  fine;  or  to  a 
fourth,  it  is  18  carats  fine. 

CARAUSIITS,  a  Roman  general,  bom  among  the 
Menapii,  in  Gallia  Belgica.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Mazimian  to  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts 
against  the  Franks  and  Saxons;  but  being  suspected 
of  permitting  those  pirates  to  commit  their  ravages 
in  order  to  increase  his  own  plunder  when  he  after- 
wards captured  their  vessels,  and  foreseeing  that  he 
was  likely  to  fall  into  disgrace,  he  landed  in  Britain 
and  got  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions 
(2S7  A.D.)  In  this  province  he  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  six  years,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  officers  named  Allectus  (293  a.d.) 

CARAVACA,  a  town,  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Hurda,  and  43  miles  w.  by  N.  of  the  town  of  Mur- 
cia,  iirith  7000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  side  of 
a  hill  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  and  overlooking 
the  river  Caravaca^  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge; 
ia  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  town-house  and 
church,  the  latter  with  a  lofty  tower  and  some  good 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  cat- 
tle, grain,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  hempen 
goods,  paper,  soap,  earthen  and  copper  ware. 


CARAVAGGIO,  a  town  and  commune,  Italy, 
Lombardy,  24  miles  s.  of  Milan,  on  the  Grera  d*  Adda^ 
with  5535  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  great  painters,  FoUdoro  Caldara  and 
Michel  Angelo  Merigi,  both  called  da  Caravaggio, 
It  was  formerly  suxrounded  by  walla  and  defended 
by  a  strong  castle.  Its  principal  church  has  some 
good  paintings.  The  commune  is  famous  for  its 
melons. 

CARAVAGGIO.    See  Caldaba. 

CARAVAGGIO,  Michel  Angelo  Aueriohi,  or 
Merioi  da,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Caravaggio, 
in  the  Milanese,  in  1569,  was  at  first  a  journeyman 
mason,  but  soon  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
painting,  studied  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  a  manner 
which  has  had  a  crowd  of  imitators.  His  character- 
istic traits  are  vigour  and  truth  of  chiaroscuro,  com- 
bined with  excellent  colouring.  He  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing broad  and  deep  masses  of  shade,  whereby 
a  great  effect  is  given  to  the  light  To  aid  him  in 
producing  this  effect  the  room  in  which  he  worked 
waa  illuminated  by  a  skylight,  and  the  walls  were 
painted  black.  He  excelled  in  the  painting  of  naked 
figures.  His  faults  are  obvious.  Narrow  and  ser- 
vile imitation  of  nature  was  his  highest  aim.  An- 
nibale  Caracd  and  Domenichino  were,  perhaps,  less 
distinguished  than  Caravaggio  during  their  lives,  but 
after  their  death  were  ranked  higher;  because,  with- 
out neglecting  colouring  and  the  study  of  nature, 
they  aimed  at  correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of 
conception.  His  violent  character  involved  him  in 
many  difficulties.  He  died  at  Porto  Ercole,  1609, 
in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  a  quarrel  in 
which  his  violent  nature  had  involved  him.  The 
painters  who  have  imitated  him  most  are  Manfredi, 
Valentin,  and  Ribeira,  called  EspagnoUt, 

CARAVAN,  or  Karavak,  a  Persian  word,  used 
to  denote  large  companies  which  travel  together  in 
Asia  and  Africa  for  the  sake  of  security  from  rob- 
bers, having  in  view,  principally,  trade  or  pilgrim- 
ages. Such  a  company  often  have  more  than  1000 
camels  to  carry  their  baggage  and  their  goods. 
These  walk  in  single  file,  and  the  line  is  often  4  or 
5  miles  long.  To  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  they 
travel  mostly  early  in  the  morning.  As  every  Mo- 
hammedan is  obliged  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Moham- 
med once  at  least  during  his  life,  caravans  of  pil- 
grims go  to  Mecca  every  year  from  various  places  of 
meeting.  Of  the  various  caravans  which  proceed  to 
Mecca  every  year,  the  most  important  haa  always 
been  the  S3rrian.  The  place  at  which  it  meets  ia 
Damascus,  and  here  the  pilgrims  and  merchants 
assemble  many  weeks  before  the  day  of  departure, 
which  is  always  fixed  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  the  feast  of  Bairam  occurs,  the  pil- 
grims requiring  to  be  at  Mecca  on  the  day  of  the 
feast.  As  these  caravans  serve  mercantile  as  well  as 
religious  purposes,  Mecca,  on  the  arrival  of  the  cara- 
vans, resembles  a  great  fair,  and  this  fair  ia  indeed 
the  most  important  in  all  the  East.  The  journey 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca  and  back  occupies  about 
four  months.  The  leader  of  such  a  caravan  to  Mecca, 
who  carries  with  him  some  cannon  for  protection,  is 
called  Emir-d'Hadj  (Prince  of  the  Pilgrims).  Trad- 
ing caravans  choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  a 
leader,  whom  they  call  Caravan  JBashi,  Much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  caravans  is  to  be  found 
in  the  travels  of  Niebuhr,  who  made  many  journeys 
with  them,  and  describes  them,  as  It  Is  well  known, 
minutely  and  faithfully. 

CARAVANS ARI,  in  the  East,  a  sort  of  inn,  situ- 
ated in  countries  where  there  are  no  cities  or  villages 
for  a  considerable  extent,  to  furnish  travellers  with 
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a  sli''U'  r.  RoTnc  of  tliom  arc  I'uilt  wltli  intii-li  stiIl!]- 
rlrmr,  thoti'^'h  they  .uv  u-ii»M-ally  inir!iriii.<li»'i|,  jimI  lliu 
traveller  is  ol»liged  to  briiii,''  with  Liiii  not  only  his 
lied  and  carpt  t,  l»ut  aKo  to  carry  all  his  j)ru\  isions 
and  necessaries  alon.,'  with  him.  In  many,  the  hos- 
pitality is  gratuitdus.  It  is  common  for  a  jiions  Mo- 
hammedan to  establish,  duriii;]:  his  life  or  l>y  will,  one 
or  Fievcral  of  sneh  caravansaries.  'J'liis  kind  of  be- 
nevolence is  considered  j'eculiarlv  a;;reraltle  to  the 
deity,  and  promotive  of  the  eternal  hapjiiness  of  the 
founder.  Sometimes  persons  are  ke]>t  in  these  estab- 
lishments to  show  the  way  to  the  caravans  for  some 
distance.     See  Kuan. 

l-AKAVliL.  the  7iame  of  difTerent  kinds  of  ve-H- 
sels;  one  used  in  Tortn^^al  of  loo  to  ir.Otons  burden, 
another  a  French  tishiii','  vessel  used  on  the  coa-t.-<  of 
aS'ormandy  and  Picardy,  of  10  to  15  to)is,  and  a  third 
a  larL,'e  'J'urki>h  sliip  of  war, 

CARAWAY  {Canim  rarui),  an  nmbclliferons  bi- 
ennial plant,  with  a  taperini:  fleshy  root,  a  striated 
furrowed  stem,  and  white  or  pinkish  ilowtrs.  It 
produces  a  v.ell -known  .se<d  n.-ed  in  confectionery, 
and  from  which  both  a  carminative  oil  is  e.vtraetcl 
and  a  spirit  cordial  distilled.  It  is  lar^jelv  trrown  in 
Essex  and  Kent,  on  stroie.,'-  aiid  rich  clays;  and  is 
Kometimes  bowti  with  beans,  but  more  nsually  with 
coriander  and  teazel,  or  coriander  alone.  After  the 
coriander,  which  is  only  a  preparatory  crop,  lias  been 
removed,  the  plants  of  the  caraway  are  sin'^ded  out, 
and  repeatedly  hoed  and  cleaned.  It  is  cut  al'otit 
the  l»eL;innini;  of  'Tuly,  and  ])roduees  on  an  avern-je 
about  N  cwts.  per  acre.  It  is  a  favourite  crop  with 
the  Dutch. 

CARBERRY  HILL,  a  risfn-  rrround  in  :\rid-Lo- 
thiau,  about  7  nnles  to  the  s.E.  of  Edinburgh,  between 
Mussellnirgh  and  Onniston,  where  ^lary,  queen  of 
Scots,  surrendered  hei-self  to  the  confederate  nol)l,'s 
of  the  king-dom,  June  1.^,  ir>i)7,  just  before  her  con- 
finement in  Loch  Leven  ( 'astle. 

CARJ'30LICAClI)(CeHcOKrnFNTrAriT\rnK- 
NOL.  '!l'his substance,  dis(overe<l  in  1  .s:M  by  Rungi-,  is 
obtained  chietly  from  coal-tar. but  it  is  found  besidt  s  in 
the  products  of  destructive  distillati«»n  of  a  jUTeat  num- 
ber of  organic  Iwdies,  and  it  has  been  detected  ready 
formed  in  some  animal  fluids.  It  is  usually  prt  pared 
from  those  portions  of  coal-tar  which  pass  over,  during 
rectification,  between  T.uu  and  lOu"  Tahr.,  by  agitat- 
ing them  well  with  potru^h  or  soda,  which  combines 
with  tlic  acid,  washing  with  hot  water,  ix-movin.:  the 
oil  whieh  pej)arates,and  then  neutrali/in-.:  the  alkaline 
fluid  with  a  mineral  acid.  The  carbolic  acid,  thus 
ilisplaeed,  is  washed  with  water,  dried  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  re}>catedly  rectified,  thti  portion  boil- 
ing at  *>7"  being  preserved,  \\dien  ])ure,  carl)olic 
acid  forms  long  colourless  needles,  whieh  melt  ab<.ut 
i>j'  Fahr.,  at  a  higher  temperature  it  catches  lire  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  moderat'ly  soluble 
in  water,  and  abundantly  iti  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
has  a  characteristic  smell  and  burning  t/iste;  it  attacks 
the  skin,  and  is  a  powerful  jHuson.  ''I'o  the  chcndst 
phenol  is  of  great  interest  on  account  of  its  relation- 
ships, and  the  large  number  of  dei'ivatives  which  it 
forms,  (See  Fickic  Acid.)  For  surgical  and  sani- 
tary pur]ioses  it  is  of  imj>ortance  on  account  of  its 
disinfecting  and  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  emj'loyed 
dissc»lvcd  in  glycerine,  and  in  water,  as  a  plaster,  as 
a  Soap,  as  a  j)owdor,  and  as  a  s]»ecially  prej tared 
dressing  for  Avounds.  (.'arbolic  acid  must  not  be 
confounded  with  creosote. 

CARBON.  1'his  is  the  name  of  the  elemcTit 
which  exists,  more  or  less  pure,  in  ehanoal,  coke, 
coal,  and  such  bodies.  It  is  verv  widelv  distril'uted, 
and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  tissues  of  ]«lants 
and  animals.  It  also  occurs  in  the  miu'  rd  kingil"ni, 
chietly  aa  carbonic  acid,  which  is  either  free,  lis  in  the 


ntmo-phrre:  or  ennibiiMd.  a'^  in  l!nie.'vt<»ne,  doloiuite^ 
marl']'-,  and  all  the  otli-./r  earlonat'^s. 

The  element  is  cajtalde  of  existin_r  in  three  forms, 
in  which  its  jtroj»erties  differ  in  ahuost  every  rt'^jH-t  t: 
they  are  the  diamond,  g-raphite  (-r  jibiml'ai^'o,  and 
charcoal  in  all  its  varieties,  ('arl'on  U  therefoit'  an 
instance  of  <ill'itri*pii.  Further,  as  the  cry->t.'ils  ttf 
the  diamond  and  tliose  of  jiluml'ago  belong  to  (Hlbr- 
ent  .systems  (see  CoHF-sioN),  carbon  is  a  dtiico-j'/iuus 
body. 

1.  'I'he  diamond  is  the  pure.'^t  form  of  I -ni-bon.  It  has 
always  bton  cst.-.'tned  as  the  most  vabiaMv'  of  the 
gems,  a  suju-riority  whieh  it  owcs  to  its  haithi'  s<, 
bi.-tre,  and  higli  r<>fraetive  p<.\vrr.  Diamonds  are 
bi-MU-ht  from  India,  from  F.r;i/.il,  and  fiom  Soutli 
.Vfiiea.  'rhos<>  of  India,  ^\hil•h  have  be«'n  the  lon^'  >t 
knov.ii,  used  to  be  found  pretty  nunurously  in  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Golconda  (XizaiiTs  Dominions^,  but  bw 
are  now  met  with.  Those  of  I'.ra/il,  di-^iovund  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  eiLditeintli  century,  IkIuhl'"  to 
the  district  of  Serra-do-frio,  The  situations  in  -which 
they  occur  are  such  as  to  favour  the  idea  of  th'  ir  re- 
cent formation,  since  they  exist  «lis>;tininated  through 
a  loose  ferruginous  sandstone,  or  iiuite  detached  in  a 
saTidy  soil,  and  in  both  ca,^es  arc  situated  at  nt»  gie.it 
depth  bel(>W'  the  surfac(\  In  Brazil  the  coic_rl"nn  r  itc 
in  which  they  exist  is  calh'']  <;fS'  <tl/i>>.  from  which  they 
are  extracted  by  washing,  in  the  same  mann»r  as 
g(»ld.  The  diamonds  e»f  South  Africa  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  rivers  A'aal  arid 
(  h'ange,  and  lia\e  been  known  only  in  re<-ent  times, 
Tlie  diamoud  unifonvdy  oceui-s  crystal li/.-d,  aixl 
jireseuts  a  great  varii'ty  of  foinis,  all  of  which  yield 
readily  to  mechanical  divisioii  p.iralhd  to  the  j'hmes 
<»f  the  regular  octoheiiron,  whicji,  theref'»re,  i^  the 
form  of  the  primary  crystal,  and  un<ler  which  ti_;ure 
it  is  sometimes  found  in  nature.  The  fan  s  of  its 
crystals  are  very  frequently  curved,  so  as  to  e<.m- 
municate  to  them  a  roundetl  appear.ance.  They  are 
connnonly  limpid  and  are  either  eoh.uiless.  or  of  a 
yellov.ish,  l>luish,  yellowislebrowii,  bhiclcdirow  n, 
Fru.^.-ian  blue,  or  I'ose-red  c<-»lour,  Specitie  gra\itv, 
o'.').  Its  hardness  is  extrertie ;  fo  that  it  cm  be 
woni  dttwn  onlv  l»y  nd»bing  one  iliajiiond  aiain-t 
another,  aiid  is  ]>oli-hed  (*nly  by  the  tiner  diamond 
powder.  The  weight  and  consequently  the  \alue 
of  diamonds,  .are  estimated  in  carats,  one  of  which  is 
crjual  to  four  grains;  .and  the  j'rice  of  one  diamond 
compared  with  that  of  anetther  of  cipial  colour,  trans- 
jKirency,  and  jmrity,  is  as  the  scjuares  of  the  re>}»ec- 
ti\e  Weights.  The  average  j)rice  of  rouch  <liamouds 
that  are  worth  working  is  alfout  C-  for  the  first 
carat.  The  v.abu;  of  a  cut  diamond  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  rough  <liamond  of  double  weight,  exclusive  of 
the  price  of  workn)anship,  and  the  whole  cost  of  a 
wrou'dit  diamond  of 
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1  rar  it  may  be  .'ibont  ^-'"t  dollars,  or   £  8 
2.;.iiaU     is      i'-     x     iS  =         32 

y     .lo.       is      L.'-     X        8  =72 

4     .]...       is      4'^     X        8  =       12S 

100     «1<>.        ia  l>iu-     X        b  rrSO.OOO 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  extended  to  diam(»Mf-fs  of 
metre  than  twenty  catats.  The  larger  ones  are  dis- 
posed of  at  prices  inferior  to  their  value  by  that 
computation.  The  snow-white  diamond  is  most 
prized  by  the  jeweller.  \\'hen  transparent,  and  free 
from  cracks,  it  is  said  to  l->e  <»f  the  first  ivnter.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  rlia- 
monds  known: — one  in  the  possession  of  the  Raj.ah  of 
rviattan,  in  the  isl.ind  <>i  I'orueo,  wdicre  it  was  fe.und: 
it  is  shaped  like  an  c;^';:,  and  is  of  the  finest  water: 
its  weight  is  VXu  carats,  or  2  oz,  1«'9  grs.  troy. 
Another  is  the  eelei'rated  Fitt  diamond,  now  among 
the  crow  Ji  jewels  of  ]•  Vance,  weighing  F.!')  e.ii;its; 
another  in  the  scepUe  uf  the  Euq'crnr  uf  Russia,  of 
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the  size  of  a  pigcon*8  e^;  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  *  Mountain  uf  Light,'  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Britain.    See  Diamond. 

From  the  fact  that  transparent  inflammable  bodies 
refract  light  in  a  ratio  greater  than  their  densities, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  conjectured  that  the  diamond  might 
consist  of  an  unctuous  matter  coagulated.  The  Flor- 
entine academicians  had  rendered  its  combustibility 
probable,  by  exposing  it  to  the  solar  rays  of  a  power- 
ful buming-glass,  and  observing  that  it  gradually 
disappeared,  or  was  consumed.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments settled  the  question  by  proving  that  the  dia- 
mond lost  none  of  its  weight  when  calcined  out  of 
contact  with  the  air,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  dissipated  when  heated  in  contact  with  it. 
It  still  remained,  however,  to  be  discovered  what 
was  the  true  nature  of  the  diamond.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  Lavoisier,  who  inclosed  diamonds  in 
jars  filled  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  gas,  and 
after  having  caused  them  to  disappear  by  the  heat 
of  a  buming-glass,  examined  the  air  in  the  vessels. 
He  found  it  to  exhibit  precisely  the  same  properties 
as  the  air  which  results  from  the  combustion  of  char- 
coal. Since  then  the  diamond  has  been  repeatedly 
burned  in  order  to  investigate  its  composition,  and  to 
fix  the  combining  weight  of  carbon.  It  has  thus 
been  ascertained  that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon, 
but  that  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  fixed  residue, 
consisting  of  iron  and  silica,  but  whether  or  not  es- 
sential to  the  diamond  is  not  quite  certain.  The 
combining  weight  assigned  to  carbon  from  these  ex- 
periments is  12.  Morveau  demonstrated  the  nature 
of  the  diamond  by  another  kind  of  arrangement. 
A  diamond  was  inclosed  in  a  cavity  made  in  a  piece 
of  pure  soft  iron ;  a  stopper  of  the  same  metal  was 
driven  into  it^  and  the  maaa  was  put  into  a  small 
crucible,  which  was  covered,  and  this  into  a  second; 
the  space  between  them  being  filled  with  pure  silicious 
sand.  The  whole  was  exposed  for  some  time  to  an 
intense  heat.  When  examined,  the  diamond  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  iron  with  which  it  had  been  in  con- 
tact was  converted  into  steeL  Now  steel  is  a  com- 
pound of  iron  and  carbon ;  and  as  the  diamond  was 
not  visible,  and  as  there  was  no  source  from  which  the 
carbon  coiUd  have  been  obtained,  the  conclusion  was 
unavoidable  that  the  diamond  was  pxire  carbon.  Yet 
so  diCFerent  ia  this  mineral  from  charcoal,  that  it  was 
for  a  time  imagined  that  it  contained  some  other  ele- 
ment than  carbon;  but  the  numerous  and  delicate 
experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  several  other  che- 
mists, failed  of  detecting  anything  else  in  its  compo- 
ntion;  and  although  there  exists  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  diamond  and  charcoal  in  their  external 
properties,  they  are  now  believed  to  be  identical 
The  diamond  is  therefore  pure  carbon,  and  differs 
from  charcoal  (leaving  out  of  question  its  trifling  im- 
purities) only  in  its  external  properties. 

2.  Graphite,  plumbago,  or  black-lead  is  the  next 
purest  fonn  of  carbon.  It  is  hardly  so  pure  as  dia- 
mond, for  it  conteins  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per 
cent,  of  foreign  matter,  chiefly  iron  and  silica.  It  has 
a  steel-gray  or  leaden  colour,  and  metallic  lustre;  it 
is  soft  and  makes  a  streak  on  paper;  it  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  occurs  in  two  forms:  in  one 
it  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  in  six-sided 
plates,  and  sometimes  in  masses;  in  the  other  it  is 
amorphous,  and  is  called  plumbago.  It  used  to  be 
obtained  in  quantity  in  Cumberlimd,  but  the  supply 
from  that  quarter  is  at  present  exhausted.  It  is  got 
principally  in  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  other 
omntries. 

Besides  these  physical  differences  between  it  and 
the  other  forms  of  carbon,  it  is  distinguished  from 
them  by  yielding  a  crystelline  acid  when  repeatedly 
treated  with  oxidizing  agents.      This  substance  ii 


termed  graphitic  acid,  and  from  a  consideration  of 
its  properties  graphite  has  had  assigned  to  it  the 
number  83  as  its  combining  weight.      See  Gba- 

PHITE. 

Lastly,  carbon  in  an  amorphous  state  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  all  the  varieties  of  coke,  charcoal,  and 
coaL  In  the  whole  of  them,  however,  there  are  im- 
purities, generally  earthy  matter,  which  constitutes 
the  ash,  whUe  in  coal  the  carbon  is  combined  with 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  ele- 
ments.   See  Goal. 

Lampblack  is  charcoal  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
and  is  prepared  for  the  demands  of  trade  from  the 
dregs  which  remain  after  the  eliquation  of  piteh,  or 
else  from  small  pieces  of  fir-wood,  which  are  burned 
in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  long  horizontal  flue, 
terminating  in  a  close,  boarded  chamber.  The  roof 
of  this  chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through 
which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while  the  soot,  or 
lampblack,  remains  behind. — Coke  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  charcoal,  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the 
heating  of  coal  to  procure  the  coal-gas. — Oat-carbon 
is  a  very  hard  variety  of  coke  which  collects  when 
gaseous  hydro-carbons  are  heated  in  red-hot  vessels. 
It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  is  used 
in  certain  forms  of  the  galvanic  batteiy. 

Bone-bUuky  iwry-Uack,  or  animal  charcoal^  is  ob- 
tained from  bones  made  red-hot  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, and  consists  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  earthy 
matters  of  the  bone.  It  is  used  in  vast  quantities 
by  sugar  refiners  to  decolorize  the  syrup  preparatory 
to  crystallizing  the  sugar,  as  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle Bone  Black. 

Charcoal  is  prepared  by  piling  billets  of  wood  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for  the 
admission  of  air,  covering  them  with  earth,  and  setting 
fire  to  them.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part  of 
the  combustible  substance  is  consumed,  part  is  vola- 
tilized, together  with  a  portion  of  water,  and  there 
remains  behind  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  retaining 
the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue.  Another  process 
consists  in  heating  the  wood  in  close  vessels,  by 
which  the  volatile  parts  are  driven  off,  and  a  diar- 
coal  remains  in  the  retorts,  not  so  dense  as  that 
obtained  by  the  other  process.  When  required  pure, 
and  in  small  quantities,  for  the  purposes  of  the  che- 
mist, it  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  the  wood  in 
sand  contained  in  a  crucible  exposed  to  heat.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys, 
the  weight  of  charcoal  obtained  from  100  parts  of  cUf- 
ferent  woods  was  as  follows: — ^fir,18'17;  lignum  vite» 
17*25;  box,  20*25;  beech,  16;  oak,  17*40;  mahogany, 
15*76.  Wood  charooa],  well  prepared,  is  of  a  deep- 
black  colour,  brittle  and  porous,  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous. It  is  infusible  in  any  heat  a  furnace  can  raise ;  but 
by  the  intense  heat  of  a  powerful  galvanic  apparatus 
it  is  hardened,  and  at  length  is  volatilized,  presenting 
a  surface  with  a  distinct  appearance  of  having  under- 
gone fusion.  The  density  of  charooal  when  freed 
from  air  is  little  short  of  that  of  the  diamond  itself, 
although  its  specific  gravity  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  low  as  2*00.  Charooal  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  affected  by  it  at  low  temperatures; 
hence,  wooden  stakes  which  are  to  be  immersed  in 
water  are  often  charred  to  preserve  them. 

Owing  to  its  peculiarly  porous  texture,  charooal 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity 
of  air  or  other  gases  at  common  temperatures,  and 
of  yielding  the  sreater  part  of  them  when  heated.  It 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  Saussure,  that  differ- 
ent gases  are  absorbed  by  it  in  different  proportions. 
He  foimd  that  charooal  prepared  from  box -wood  ab- 
sorbs, during  the  space  of  twenty -four  or  thirty -sis 
hours,  of 
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Ch.ircoal  liktv.i.^"  ahsnrhs  the  o<loriforonR  nnrl  col- 
ourinir  principles  of  most  animal  ami  ve:;etal)le  sul)- 
Btancos.      Thus,  all  saline  hubstaiices,  \vliicli,  from 
the  adherence  of  vegetahle  or  animal  extractive  mat- 
ter, are  of  a  hrt)\vn  oolonr,— as  cnule  tartar,  cni<le 
nitre,  impnrL-  carhonate  of  ammonia,  antl  otlu-r  salU, 
—  mav,  after  l>ein'_:  (li;^'cstc<l  thron.irh  the  medium  of 
Ma'tr  with  chare m1,  l»e  obtained  white  by  a  second 
crvstalli/.ation.      Kcsins,  gum-resins,  a.-safo  ti<la,  o]'i- 
uni,   bulsams,    es^^ential   oils,   nnd  many   other  sul>- 
ht:mces,  even  those  that  have  the  stn^nuest  smell,  are 
r<  nden^d  nearly  iruulorous  wlien  tliev  are  niV>bed  with 
eh.'ucoal  aiul  water,  or  when  sohitions  of   them   in 
ah-oliol  are  maeerattrd  with  the  charcoal,  or  liltrated 
rrpratedly  throu^li  it.     A  nmnber  of  the  vegetable 
tint  tures  and  infusions  also  lose  their  colour,  smell, 
and  much  of  their  taste  by  the  same  process.     Com- 
mon vinegar,  (»n  being  lM»iled  with  charcoal  ]»owd(  r, 
becomes  colotirh  ss.      Malt  s|«irit,  by  distillation  with 
charcoal,  i.s  f re(  d  from  its  dis.-c'rei'alde  iiavoiir.     In 
the  same  manner  wines  also  become  colourless,  and 
di>tilled  watera   lose  their  <»dours.       Water    which, 
fn>m   having  ])een  long  kept  in  wooden  vessels,  as 
during  h)ng  voyages,  li;us  ac'piircd  an  olfensive  timell, 
is  tlejtrived  of  it  by  liltratit)n  through  charcoal  powder, 
c»r   even   by    agitation   with   it  for  a  few  minutes, 
especially  when  a  few  drops  of  sulplmric  acid  have 
also  beeli  added.       Hence,  also,  it  has  been  found 
that  by  irharring  the  inside  of  casks  for  kcejnng  wat<'r, 
it   may  be  preserved  a  long  time  without  spoiling. 
Charcoal  can  even    remove  or  ]>revent  the  ]>utres- 
ccnce  of  animal  matter.     If  a  i)iece  of  Hesh  h;vs  be- 
come tainted,  the  taste  and   smell  may  in  a  great 
measure   be   remove<l    by  nd»l>itjg  it  with   charcoal 
jiowiler;    and   it  may  be  jmserved   fresh   for  some 
tini"  by  burying  it  in  the  same  Kubstanee.     To  j)ro- 
diice  thesi-  elfect^s,  however,  it  is  n«'ccssary  that  the 
charcoal  shouM  have  been  well  calcined  and  newly 
prei)arrd. 

'J  he  u>es  of  ch.ircoal  are  extensive.  It  i.s  used  as 
ftiel  in  \arious  arts,  where  a  strong  heat  is  recpiired 
without  smoke,  and  in  various  metallurgic  oj>era- 
tions.  r>y  cementation  with  charcoal,  iron  is  con- 
verted into  .steel.  It  i.s  n.'^ed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gmijKiwder.  In  its  finer  state  of  aggregation,  imder 
the  form  of  ivoryblack,  lam])black,  &c.,  it  i.s  the 
liasis  of  black  i)aiiit;  and  mixed  n  ith  fat  oils  and  resin- 
ous matter,  to  give  a  due  consistence,  it  form.s  the 
com]'osition  of  printing  ink. 

Carb<»n  can  be  made  condnne,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  several  of  the  elements.  With  hydro- 
gen especially  it  forms  a  very  large  nundicr  of 
( (impounds,  called  liy<lro-carbon.s,  whi(  h  are  possess'-d 
of  the  mostdiver.se  pro})erties.  ehemical  and  jthysiial. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  ditheulty,  however,  to  niake 
hydro'.,'en  and  carbon  cond.tine  direct.  With  oxygen, 
agnin,  carbon  forms  only  two  compounds,  but  union 
b'.tween  the  two  elements  i.s  easily  etlectcd.  'J'hus, 
when  charcoal  is  heated  to  a  certain  d«"gree  in  the 
o{Mn  air,  or  in  oxygen  ga.^,  it  takes  tire,  and  burns 
with  the  proiluction  of  an  elastic  vaj)our,  Avhich  is 
commonly  called  carbon ir  wid  i/as^  or  more  strictly 
rarhunic  iinhi/dride.  This  i^iwi  is  usually  obtained, 
however,  by  other  processes.  It  exists,  cond)ine<l 
with  lime,  in  the  different  varie'ties  of  lime.Ntone, 
marbh',  and  chalk;  and  if  any  of  these  .substances  be 
ex]>o<e«l  to  a  stmng  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated 
and  the  lime  remains.  An  easier  mode  of  obtaining 
the  gas  in  <piantity  is  to  deemnpose  the  liiuestonu 
with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 


Froni  the  exp'r!:n'  T,t  of  the  direit  formation  of 
this  anhvdride,  bv  the  C(»j)ibi'.-ti"n  <^f  charcoal  in 
oxvu'cn  g;ts,  its  conip<»sition  has  be.-n  det«-rniiued  t<» 
be  l! 7 "-7 carbon  ami  7-  7"J oxygen.  Tennai.tillu.'-trated 
its  nature  analyti'ally,  by  jmssing  the  vaj-our  of 
phosphi)ru.s  over  chalk,  (-r  the  carbonat<^  of  calcium 
lieated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube.  Thr-  jthosphorus 
to<.k  oxygen  from  the  earl>onic  anhydride,  charcoal,  in 
the  form  of  a  light,  black  ])owder,  was  th  p^.^itrd, 
an<l  the  ]>hosphoric  acid  which  wa,s  formeil  united 
w  ith  tlie  lime. 

Carbonic  anhydride  is  a  colourh  ss  gas  which  i''- 
quires  a  j»ressure  of  thirty-eight  atuiosj.hcn  s  to  con- 
dense it  into  a  li(juid.  iiy  allowing  this  li<iuid  to 
evajorate,  part  of  it  p;u<."^es  into  the  .-tatc  of  .solid  car- 
bonic anhytlride.  It-*  specilu*  L'raN  ity  couijiared  w  ith 
C(»mmon  air  is  r.'rj77.  It  extinirui^lus  the  c<'mbi;s- 
tion  of  ordinary  Mil  stances,  ;\ud  i.s  incaj'able  of  mij.- 
p(»rting  the  rcsj.iratiou  of  animals,  its  i>re.-cncc,  (  ven 
in  a  nKiderate  projiortiou,  being  soon  fatal.  An 
aniiii.al  cannot  live  in  air  wliicli  contains  .sutlicicnt 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  c\tingui>h  a  lighted  candle;  nnd 
hence  the  jaactical  rule  of  letting  down  a  burning 
taper  into  old  wells  or  }»its  before  any  one  vtutures 
to  rlescend.  When  an  attemjit  is  made  to  insj.ire 
p\ue  carbonic  anhytlride  a  violent  .-^pasm  of  the 
glottis  takes  ]'lace,  which  jtrevents  tlu?  ir.as  fr<«m 
entering  the  hiULTs.  If  it  be  so  much  diluted  with 
air  .'US  to  admit  t»f  its  j>a«^ing  the  glottis,  it  then  a-ts 
as  a  narc«^tic  iKii.-^on  on  the  sy.stem.  It  is  this  -:ts 
which  so  often  proves  lUstructive  to  persons  clecj.ing 
in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of  burning  charco.d. 

At  the  ordinary  tenqieraturc  and  pressure  water 
dissolves  about  an  equal  volume  of  carl>onic  acid  ^.is, 
but  it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pressure  bo 
increased.  Water  and  other  licjuid-i  which  have  been 
chargefl  with  the  gas  umler  pressure  lose  this  exc  .ss 
when  the  ]>ressure  is  withdrawn.  'Hie  elTervesceiice 
accom])anying  the  ojiening  (tf  a  bottle  of  beer,  or 
Soda  water,  or  chani]»agne,  is  due  Ut  e-ca]»inL:  car- 
Imnic  aci<l  gas.  Tiiese  bevera'jfcs.  as  wtU  as  carbonic 
aciil  water,  owe  part  of  their  ai:r<eal'le  iningency 
to  the  acid;  and  the  flatne.-s  which  they  actpiire 
when  cxjuised  to  the  air,  and  tho  mawki.shncss  of 
boiled  water,  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  loss  of  tho 
diss(»lved  g.as.  (.'arbonic  acid  water  has  a  sli_rht  acid 
reaction,  and  has  considerable  solvent  poweis.  On 
the  addition  to  it  of  sulhcient  lime-water  a  white 
]^recij)itate  of  carbonate  of  calcium  is  ]»n  duced. 
This  precij)itate  is  .'•oluble  in  carbonic  acid,  but  if  the 
.solution  be  boilerl  the  excess  of  acid  is  exj'clled,  and 
the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  reprecij)itated.  This  is 
thephenomenonusually  «>bservccl  when  certain  natural 
hard  waters  are  boiled. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  occurs  in  great  fibundance  in 
nature,  both  free  and  in  combination,  and  it  is  ]»ro- 
duced  by  a  number  of  actions  going  on  at  the  earths 
surface.  Free,  it  exists  uniformly  dilluseil  through 
the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  alniut  four  }>art.i  in 
ten  tht»iisand,  and  this  proportion  is  found  in  air 
collected  even  at  the  tojts  of  mountains  and  in 
balloons.  There  is  a  continual  production  of  the  g;ui 
going  on  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  by  respiration 
(a,s  can  be  shown  by  breathing  for  a  short  time  into 
lime-water\  by  f«>rmentation,  and  by  the  decay  t>f 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  s«»me  localities, 
too,  immense  (piantities  of  the  gas  are  emitted  from 
the  ground,  or  from  mineral  springs  or  wells,  a.s 
in  the  (.Jnttto  <lel  Cane,  the  Cave  of  Metntjdy  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  valley  of  Wehr,  in  the  Kifel,  and 
at  many  other  j>laces.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
bulk  of  the  atmosjihere  is  bo  vast,  nnd  the  gases 
diffuse  «o  ra]»idly,  that  no  chan-je  in  the  (pjantily  in 
th«'  atmosphere  is  perceptible,  'llui  increa.^e  is  further 
preNcnted  by   plants,   which   in   sunlight  dceomiose 
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carbonic  acid,  fixing  the  carbon  in  their  tissues  and 
liberating  oxygen.  In  combination  with  various 
metals  carbonic  add  is  an  abundant  substance.  The 
compounds  are  called  carhonateSf  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
form  great  rock  masses,  and  occur  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  formations.  Other  carbonates,  though  not 
■o  widely  distributed,  are  very  valuable  as  ores  of 
different  metals;  for  example,  malachite  or  car- 
Lunate  of  copper;  calamine  or  carbonate  of  zinc; 
Avitherite  or  carbonate  of  baritun;  carbonate  of  iron, 
which,  mixed  with  clay,  constitutes  dayband,  and 
with  day  and  coaly  matter  blackband  ironstone,  and 
so  on.  Other  carbonates,  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  tedmology,  are  manufactured  from  native  com- 
pounds— KoSi  as  washing  soda  from  common  salt, 
}>earl  ash  from  camallite,  white  lead  from  metallic 
ead.  The  carbonates,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  are  insoluble  in  water,  though 
some  dissolve  in  carbonic  acid  water.  They  are 
crystalline,  and  are  decomposed  by  treatment  with 
an  add,  and  from  most  of  them  the  add  is  expelled 
by  heating  to  a  suffidently  high  temperature.  In 
this  way  limestone  is  converted  into  lime  by  burn- 
ing in  a  kiln. 

There  is  another  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  called  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  produced  when- 
ever carbonic  anhydride  at  a  red  heat  is  brought  in 
contact  with  some  substance  which  has  a  strong  affin- 
ity for  oxygen.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by  igniting 
chalk,  or  any  of  the  carbonates,  with  iron  filmgs  or 
cfaarcoaL  The  carbonate  b  reduced  to  its  caustic 
state,  and  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  converted  into 
carbonic  oxide  by  yielding  oxygen  to  the  iron  or  the 
charcoal.  When  uie  first  is  used  an  oxide  of  iron  is 
the  product;  when  charcoal  is  employed  the  charcoal 
itself  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  A  more  con- 
venient method  is  to  heat  crystab  of  oxalic  add  with 
oil  of  vitriol  When  the  oU  of  vitriol  becomes  hot, 
it  withdraws  the  elements  of  water  from  the  oxalic 
add,  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
evolved,  and  are  then  separated  by  passing  them 
through  caustic  potash  or  lime-water,  which  absorbs 
the  anhydride,  but  allows  the  oxide  to  pass.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  0*9721.  It  is  colourless  and  insipid, 
lime-water  does  not  absorb  it,  nor  is  its  transparency 
affected  by  it.  When  a  light  is  applied  to  a  jar  of 
carbonic  oxide,  the  gas  takes  fire,  and  bums  calmly 
at  its  surface,  with  a  lambent,  blue  flame,  forming 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  same  lambent,  blue  flame 
may  be  often  seen  on  the  top  of  a  bright  coal  fire. 
It  is  not  only  incapable  of  supporting  respiration,  but 
is  a  very  active  poison;  so  that  the  presence  of  even 
small  quantities  of  it  in  the  air  may  be  injurious. 
The  composition  of  carbonic  oxide  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  exploding  100  measures  of  the  gas  mixed 
with  50  of  oxygen.  In  this  way  100  measures  of 
carbonic  anhydride  are  obtained,  from  which  it  can 
be  shown  that  carbonic  oxide  contains  just  half  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  carbonic  anhydride  contains. 
"hy  weight  it  conaiits  of  twelve  parts  of  carbon  and 
sixteen  of  oxygen  in  every  twenty-dght  parts;  its  for- 
mula is  CO.  Carbonic  oxide  combines  with  chlorine, 
forming  a  substance  called  phoigene  gas. 

CAIiBONARI  {coUiert,  or  rather  cSarcoal-humers), 
the  name  of  a  large  political  secret  sodety  in  Italy. 
According  to  Botta's  Storia  d'ltalia  the  republicans 
fled,  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  (Murat),  to  the  re- 
ooases  of  the  Abnuzi,  inspired  with  an  equal  hatred 
of  the  French  and  of  Ferdinand.  They  formed  a 
secret  confederacy,  and  called  themselves  carbonaru 
Their  chief,  Capobianco,  possessed  great  talents  as 
an  orator.  Their  war-cry  was  'Bevenge  for  the  lamb 
mangled  by  the  wolf!*  which  was  meant  to  express 
their  intention  toavenge  those  who  had  been  oppressed  | 


by  tyrants.  Ferdinand  and  Caroline  endeavoured  to 
obtain  their  assistance  against  the  French.  Prince 
Molitemi,  himself  a  republican  at  heart,  was  sent 
to  them  for  this  purpose.  Count  Orloff,  in  his  work 
on  Naples,  ascribes  the  foundation  or  revival  of  the 
Carbonari  to  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples:  others  assert 
that  Maghella,  the  former  minister  of  police,  gave 
this  sodety  its  greatest  importance.  Maghella,  a 
native  Genoese,  was  made  minister  of  police  in  the 
time  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  and,  after  it  was  imitcd 
with  France,  director  of  tiie  tobacco  monopoly. 
When  Murat  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  he 
employed  him  in  the  department  of  police,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  appointed  him  minister.  All 
lus  efforts  were  directed  to  the  union  and  independ- 
ence of  Italy;  and  for  this  purpose  he  made  use  of 
the  society  of  the  Carbonari,  which  he  reformed  and 
extended.  In  1812  he  uiged  his  sovereign  to  make 
himself  independent  of  Napoleon,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  liberty  and  independence  in  Italy. 
Murat  was  supported  by  the  Carbonari  (who  desired 
a  constitution)  only  during  the  short  intervals  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  he  wotdd  act  according  to 
these  suggestions.  In  the  sequel  he  informed  his 
brother-in-law  Napoleon  of  the  designs  of  Maghella, 
and  delivered  him,  as  a  native  Genoese,  to  France, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  police.  In  1816  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  exerted  his  influence  chiefly  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  then  occupied  by  Murat.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  Murat  by  the  Austrian  armies  he  was  first 
carried  to  a  Hungarian  fortress,  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  imprisoned  for  a  year  in 
Fenestrelles,  and  then  set  at  liberty.  The  ritual  of 
the  Carbonari  is  taken  from  the  trade  of  the  char- 
coal-burner. Clearing  the  wood  of  wolves  (opposi- 
tion to  tyranny)  is  the  symbolic  expression  of  their 
aim.  By  this  they  are  said  to  have  meant  at  first 
only  deUverance  from  foreign  dominion;  but  in 
later  times  democratical  and  anti-monarchical  prin- 
dples  sprang  up^  which  were  probably  discussed 
chiefly  among  the  higher  degrees  of  the  order.  They 
call  one  another  good  cotttim.  Those  of  the  second 
degree  are  called  PythagoreanSf  and  the  oath  of 
admission  is  'Hatred  to  aJl  tyrants  !*  Of  the  third 
degree,  whose  existence  cannot  be  doubted,  littie 
is  known.  There  are  even  traces  of  a  fourth  de- 
gree. A  general  union  of  the  order  under  a  com- 
mon head  seems  not  to  have  been  effected.  The 
separate  sodeties  in  the  small  towns  entered  into  a 
connection  with  each  other;  but  this  union  extended 
no  further  than  the  province.  The  place  of  assembly 
is  called  the  hvt  {harraca):  the  exterior  parts  are 
called  the  tDood;  the  interior  of  the  hut  is  called  the 
ccUiery  (vcfidila).  The  confederation  of  all  the  huts 
of  the  province  is  called  the  republiCf  generally  bear* 
ing  the  andent  name  of  the  province ;  for  instance, 
the  Republic  of  Wett  Lucania,  in  Prindpato  Citra^ 
which  consisted  of  182  huts,  and  had  its  seat  at  Sa- 
lerno ;  the  East  Lucanian  JUpMic,  in  the  province 
of  Basilicata,  chief  seat  at  Potenza ;  the  republict  of 
Hirpinia,  JDaunieif  &c.  The  chief  huts  {alta  vendita) 
at  Naples  and  at  Salerno  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
general  union  of  the  order,  at  least  for  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  unsucceasfuL 
To  what  degree,  however,  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  preparod  for  the  object  appean  from  the  fact^ 
that  tne  order,  soon  after  its  foundation,  oontidnea 
from  24,000  to  80,000  members,  and  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  it  spread  through  all  Italy.  In  1820, 
in  the  month  of  March  alone,  about  660,000  new 
members  are  said  to  have  beoi  admitted.  Whole 
cities  joined  it ;  the  littie  town  Landano,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra,  in  March,  1814,  contained  1200  armed  mem- 
bers.   The  deigy  and  the  military,  in  particular, 
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H  v\n  to  l;;ivt";  tliroiiu'C'l  for  .'ilniirsion.  'fh^,-  r(,l;_:i(':.  •; 
(.'li-tiM  I'l'  of  the  ui'<i..i'  aj'i'c.u'.s  from  its  f<t;it.utt>; 
'K\t'rv  rirrfxoia.ro  lia.s  tlu-  uatural  aii<l  inalitnulile 
ri'j'bt  to  ^v(.l•.>lli^>  tlic  Almi'jlitv  a f -con liner  to  tlic  <lic- 
t;it''^  (»f  liis  coiisiiciH.c'  AltbuiiL,'!!  the  (.'arl'Oiiari  aM«l 
tilt-  fr«Minasuiis  a-jroe  in  some  of  tlieir  forms,  tliey  are 
<|uite  tlistiiH  t  socirties.  After  the  .sn|ij'iession  of  the 
X*'H]>ulit;i!i  and  I'iedmontese  revolution  in  1^'Jl,  the 
('arl)onari,  throuizhont  Italy,  were  deelarcd  .t^uiUv  of 
hi^'li  treason,  and  i»nni-<lied  as  such  l>v  the  la\vs. 
Moantimt-  f^oiitties  of  a  similar  kind  iiad  been  fornieil 
in  France,  Avith  ^vhic■ll  tht.'  Italian  Caihonari  amal- 
{^amated ;  and  I'aris  Ix-canie  the  head-«j\jarter.s  of 
( '.irl)oiiaiism.  "J'he  orL'' ini:'atioii  to<.k  on  moi-c  of  n 
]"'reiieh  eharaetcr,  anil  .;radua]ly  alienated  the  sym- 
jtithio.s  of  the  Italian  meml>ers,  a  nnml'er  ("f  whom 
di  <olved  connection  with  it,  in  order  to  form  the 
party  of  '  Voun-^  Italv.'  Jt  is  ]>robal>le  that  the  only 
C'arl>onari  in  Italy  nou^  are  tho^e  di.scontented  spirits 
who  wish  to  cstahlisli  a  repul'lican  government. 

CARI'0XATJ:S.     Sec  Cakbox/ 

C'AU  r,(  )N  IC  A(  'ID.     See  Caiibon'. 

CAlir.ONIC  OXn>lv     see  (AKr.oy. 

CAlinONlC  SULPHTDJ:.     S*  e  Sirpnun. 

( 'AKDOXIFEROLiS,  rncuiini,'  -^iierally  anything 
which  contains,  or  is  ]troductive  of  coal,  mii,dit,  as  a 
ge<»lo'jical  term,  be  ap]>lied  to  a  v;L-t  series  of  strata, 
commenciii'^r  with  the  J)evonian  sy-^t'-m.  in  the  schists 
of  which  heilsof  anthracite  are  sometimes  found,  and 
extendiriL,'  upwards,  not  only  into  the  oolite  and  chalk, 
w  jicre  extendve  beds  of  liLHiite  are  not  muonimon, 
but  to  the  turf  beds  resting-  on  modern  alluvium, 
!^^ore  projxrly,  however,  ge-ohwists  usually  cctnline 
the  carboniferous  system  or  forniation  to  the  .strata 
in  wliich  all  the  more  important  st.ams  of  true  coal 
are  found,  and  which  mav  therefore  1>e  coii'-ideied 
a,s  commenciii;^^  Mith  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
tcrmiuatiuL,'  nith  the  trias,  or  new  red  sandstone. 
The  total  thickness  has  been  e-timatcd  at  about  :;oou 
feet.  In  the  mountain  limestone — so  called  from  the 
mountain  masses  Mhich  it  sometinies  forms,  partic- 
idarly  in  liULrland — rich  veins  of  lead  are  found; 
but  the  coal,  thouixli  often  in  seams  of  considerable 
thickness,  is  generally  of  very  inferior  «piality,  and 
therefore  seldom  \\<trked,  exccj>t  for  inferior  pin  ]>osrs. 
n„s  the  burning,'  of  lime,  or  in  districts  where  the  al»- 
sciice  of  letter  coal  happens  to  Lr'ive  it  a  factitious 
Value.  Kven  this  coal  is  L^encrally  contined  to  the 
np]»er  part  of  the  mountain  linn  stftne,  an<l  the  true 
coal  niea-urcs  are  not  found  till  in  ascendiiv^''  both  it 
and  a  very  coarse  sandstone,  sometimes  «piarried  for 
millstones,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of  mill- 
stone 'jTit.  are  passed.  The  strata  containimc  work- 
able coal  contain  it  in  numerous  seams,  of  greater  or 
less  thickness,  alternatiuir  witli  sandst()nes,  shales, 
and  limestones.  Many  of  tlie  shah  s  al>ound  with 
ironstout!  lialls,  from  which  sevend  of  the  great  iron- 
works of  England  have  long  dcri\ed  their  chief  su[)- 
]>lies;  and  not  \infre<piently  seams  of  iron>tonr,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  t<>  1  <»r  li  fett. 
occur,  either  closely  united  to  th<-  coal  or  in  its  im- 
ineiliate  vicinity.  In  this  way  the  most  important 
metal  in  the  arts  has  been  ]»rovidentially  j'biced  in 
juxtapositi<m  with  the  fuel  necessary  for  smelting  it. 
In  general,  the  <le]>osits  <»f  co.al  have  been  made  in 
basins  of  a  circid.ar  or  oval  form,  and  in  some  coal- 
.lelds  the  original  shape  of  the  basin  is  ea'^ily  tra<'ed. 
!More  frecjuently,  however,  oidy  one  side  remains 
entire,  and  a  kiml  of  trough  has  l»een  formed,  in 
which  th<*  strata,  though  tiny  must  at  Hi>t  have  l»etn 
horizontal,  are  more  or  less  inclined,  and  exhibit 
luimerou.s  instances  of  violent  dislocation,  by  which 
the  same  seani  is  thrown  out  of  its  natural  level,  and 
carried  u}»  or  d<»\vn  for  many  hundred  feet.  Tlie-Je 
dLslocatioub  often  j)rove  serious  obstacles  to  miners; 


but  they  also  eouipcn-ati;  for  the  mi-chi<.  fs  th-y 
occa'-i<»n  bv  I>ringiir_f  up  s  ;iiij<  t"'A  ;uds  the  suitu»', 
and  thus  maldng  the  working  of  them  j>racti'ai'ie, 
when  otherwise  the  angle  at  which  they  dip  must 
soon  have  caiTied  tliem  altogether  out  of  reach.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion is  the  exuberance  of  its  veiretatiou.  'I'he  }»lants, 
mo^t  of  which  are  allidl  to  ferns,  reed<,  ]'alms,  and 
piues,  are  very  dilFerent  from  the  species  now  oi-t- 
ing,  and  even  when  they  resend-le  them,  seem  to 
iu'licate  tliat  the  climate  in  a\  Inch  they  grew  niu>t 
have  beoii  v.ai'mer  than  at  ]<r<  s..nt.  This  jieculiar 
chara<ter  f»re\ails  in  whatever  r<-jion  ctf  the  globe 
coal  is  found,  and  is  as  vi.-ibh;  in  the  seams  t>f  (Ireeu- 
land  and  IVlelville  Island  as  in  those  of  the  now 
tctrrid  zone.  Fishes  aUo  are  very  numerous,  es- 
jteciallv  those  of  the  iranoid  che^s, 

CAKnrNrLE.     See  Uai;nit. 

( '.VlJliFXi 'LI],  in  surgery,  con>i>ts  <»f  a  circum- 
scribed intlammation  of  the  skin  an<l  underl\ing 
ti.^^^ue.  It  usually  bcLrins  as  a  small  jiiniple.  with  a 
har<l  and  red  base.  From  the  t'n>t  there  is  a  hot^ 
stinging,  and  throbbing  j>ain  (Mit  of  proportirm  to  the 
ajijiarent  gravity  of  the  disea-^e.  The  intlanied  ba^o 
r;ij'idly  swells  from  the  ell■u^ion  of  lvm]'h  into  the 
Cellular  tis-uoj  and  a  hard  and  jiainful  luni}>  is  the 
residt.  The  swelling  is  of  a  dusky  red  hue.  As  this 
increases  in  size  the  sidn  gives  way  at  se\eral  ]'oints, 
from  which  t:rav  slo)i::Iis  and  a  scantv  i-urulent  (li>- 
charge  issues.  A  carbuncle  varies  from  1  to  ♦'»  inche.'i 
in  diameter.  Carbuncles  •jenerally  occur  in  low  st:it.es 
of  the  system,  and  alwa\s  invlicate  a  condition  of 
lowered  vitality.  Tliey  are  mc)re  common  in  old  than 
young  people,  \Vith  regard  tt»  the  local  treatjuent, 
the  jirineipal  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free  iu- 
ci>ion  into  the  tumour  by  cutting  acro-s  it  with  the 
knife;  as  much  of  the  coiiteiits  a.>  po>-iblo  should  th'  n 
li«'  jii-»ssud  <tut,  and  a  j)oultico  ap]-lied.  An  emollient 
j)oultice  sliould  al-^o  be  ap]4ied  bt  f<tre  the  inei>ion  is 
ma<le;  and  during  tin*  pro'^re-s  of  the  disease  the 
patients  ."-treir^th  should  lie-  sui'ported  l-y  nouri'^hing 
and  easily  di^'e-ted  b)od,  and  tonics  and  cordials 
shoidd  be  adniini>teivd. 

rA]i('A(;i:NTE,  or  CArvCAXKNii:,  a  town,  Spain, 
pro\  ince  Valencia,  and  •2>  miles  s.  by  w.  (.f  the  tow  n 
c»f  that  name,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  j>lain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ducar.  The  hc»uses  are  well  biiilt  ainl 
spacious,  foniung  wide  and  clean  ^treet■<.  'Jhe  piin- 
cipal  sijuare  is  large,  lined  with  handsome  dwellin.;s 
and  >h<»ps,  and  contanis  a  sj)acious  antl  elcLrant  niodei  n 
towidiouse  and  ])iisou.  'J'here  are  likewise  a  ]>aii-h 
church,  several  ehajiel<.  two  convents,  an  ho-j>ital, 
alnjshou.-e,  ct.nietei-v.  some  ]>ri!nai"y  school";^  an<l  ;in 
extensive  palace  <»f  the  M.ir«iuis  of  (  "al/.ada.  In  the 
en\  irons  are  delightlul  ]>romenades  and  ganlens. 
Trade  in  grain,  fiiiits,  and  >ilk.     Fop.  7-^<'. 

(.'AKC'ASS  ( French. <fn-(v;.v><  ],  in  military  language 
an  iron  spherical  ca'^e  hlle.l  with  combustible  mate- 
rials, whith  is  <lischarged  from  a  mortar,  howit/er.  or 
gun.  It  do.>s  not  burst,  but  ha.s  three  f\ise  holes 
thritugh  wdiich  the  tlanie  ru-hes,  tiring  everything 
witiiin  its  intluence.  ( 'arcass- s  are  of  consi'lerable 
use  in  bond';ii"dm"'nts  fc^r  setting  tire  to  buildiuLTS, 
Vessels  lying  in  harbours,  »S:c. — In  architecture  car- 
cass siirnities  the  timber-work  of  a  house,  before  it  is 
either  lathed  or  ]»lastered. 

('AIU.'ASS(>M:,  iluj  caj.ital  of  tlie  department 
Aude,  F'rance,  on  botli  sides  of  the  Aude  an<l  a  l>raneh 
of  the  Canal  du  ^lidi,  .'>:'.  ndles  s.  of  Touhnise.  It 
consists  t>f  an  old  and  a  new  town,  which  communi- 
cate by  a  bridge-  of  ten  arches  sjiamung  the  river, 
'^^riie  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  doul>le  wall,  ]>art  of 
it  so  aneietit  as  to  b(-  attributed  to  the  A'isi^'(.ths.  and 
is  defejid'  d  by  .a  castle.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  dirtv, 
and  desolate,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
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the  new  town,  which  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many 
handsome  modem  houses.  The  church  of  St.  Lazarus^ 
formerly  the  cathedral,  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon 
de  Montfort,  who  led  the  infamous  crusades  against 
the  Albigenses.  Hie  modem  cathedral  has  little 
architectural  merit.  The  boulevards  are  finely 
planted.  The  staple  manufacture  is  woollen  cloth, 
which  employs  7000  persons,  and  is  exported  chiefly 
to  the  Levant^  the  Barbaiy  States,  and  South  Ame- 
rica.. The  trade  is  chiefly  in  this  cloth,  and  in  wine, 
grain,  brandy,  fruity  and  leather.    Pop.  22,178. 

CARD,  x^laying-cards  are  probably  an  invention 
of  the  East,  and  some  assert  that  the  Arabs  or  Sara- 
oena  learned  the  use  of  cards  from  the  Gipsies,  and 
qiread  them  in  Europe.  The  course  that  canl-playing 
took  in  its  diffusion  through  Europe  shows  that  it  must 
have  come  from  the  Ef^t,  for  it  was  found  in  tiie 
eastern  and  southern  countries  before  it  was  in  the 
western.  The  historical  traces  of  the  use  of  cards  are 
found  earliest  in  Italy,  then  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  The  first  cards  were  painted,  and  the  Italian 
cards  of  1299  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  so.  The 
art  of  printing  cards  was  discovered  by  the  Germans 
between  1S50  and'1360.  The  Grermans  have,  more- 
over, made  many  changes  in  cards,  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  names.  The  lamknechtstpiel,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  Grerman  game  with  cards,  is  a 
German  invention.  Of  this  game  we  find  an  imita- 
tion in  France  in  1392,  under  the  name  of  lantqttenei, 
which  continued  to  be  played  there  till  the  time  of 
Moli^  and  Regnard,  and  perhaps  still  longer.  The 
tint  certain  trace  of  card-playing  in  France  occurs  in 
the  year  1361,  and  Charles  VJ.  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  it  during  his  sickness  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  modem  figures  are  said  to 
have  been  invent^  in  France  between  1430  and  1461. 
It  has  bee;\  said  that  cards  were  known  in  Spain  as 
early  as  1332 ;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  card-play- 
ing must  have  become  prevalent  in  the  course  of  the 
century,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  by  the  King  of 
Castile,  John  I.,  in  1387.  Mr.  De  la  Bue,  the  most 
extensive  manufacturer  of  cards  in  Englanc^  obtained 
in  1832  a  patent  for  various  improvements  in  manu- 
facture. The  figures  on  cards  had  been  generaUy 
produced  by  the  outlines  fiist  being  printed  from 
copper  plates,  and  the  colours  then  Sled  in  by  sten- 
ciUhig.  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  process  was  to  print  them 
from  coloured  types  or  blocks  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  calico-printing,  but  all  the  colours  being  in  oiL 
One  of  the  best  works  on  the  different  ranes  at  cards 
is  the  well-known  treatise  of  Hoyle.  For  the  differ- 
ent games  see  the  respective  articles. 

CARDAMOM,  Small  (Cardamomum  mtntu;  Am- 
omum  cardamomum^  Linnsus),  a  perennial  plant 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  Tlie  fruit  is  used  as  a 
■timulant  and  aromatic.  Triangular  capsules,  from 
4  to  5  lines  in  length,  contain  tiie  seeds,  which  aro 
of  a  brown  colour,  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  a 
warm,  pepper-like  taste. — The  ffreat  and  middle  car- 
damomg  are  furnished  by  other  species  of  Amomum, 
believed  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  preceding.  Their 
propertiee  are  not  so  energetic.  Grains  of  paradise, 
used  to  give  a  pungent  flavour  to  spirituous  liquors, 
are  produced  by  a  species  of  Amomum. 

CARDAN,  or  Cardano,  Gebonimo  (Bieronymut 
Cardanvg),  This  famous  philosopher,  physician,  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1501  at  Pavia^  and  was 
educated  from  his  fourth  year  very  carefully  in  the 
house  of  his  father,  a  lawyer  in  Milan,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  integrity.  In  his  twentieth  year 
be  went  to  Pavia  to  complete  his  studies,  and  after 
two  years  he  began  to  explain  Euclid.  He  was  sub- 
sequently professor  of  mathematics  and  medicine  in 
Milan  (1534).  He  then  returned  to  Pavia,  again 
visited  Milan,  taught  for  some  time  at  Bologna^  and. 


meeting  with  some  difficulties  there,  went  to  Rome. 
Here  he  was  received  into  the  medical  college,  and 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He  declined  the 
invitations  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  account  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  religion  of  that  country.  The 
latter  reason  for  his  refusal  appears  strange  from  a 
man  who  was  accused  of  irreligion ;  but  his  biogra- 
phers differ  with  regard  to  his  religious  opinions. 
Contradictory  passages  are  cited  from  his  works, 
which  cannot  suiprise  us  in  one  who  was  lost  in 
cabalistic  dreams  and  paradoxes,  and  pretended  to 
have  a  familiar  demon  from  whom  he  received  warn- 
ings, &c.  All  this  excited  the  theologians  against 
him,  who  even  accused  him  of  Atheism,  but  certainly 
without  foundation.  The  troth  is  that  Cardan  was 
superstitious,  but  his  chimeras  were  in  opposition  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  age.  He  believed  so  implicitly 
in  astrology  that  he  drew  his  own  horoscope  several 
times,  and  ascribed  the  falsehood  of  his  predictions, 
not  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  art,  but  to  his  own  igno- 
rance. His  two  works,  De  Subtilitate  and  De  Rerum 
Varietate,  contain  the  whole  of  his  natural  philosophy 
and  metf^hysics,  and  aro  curious  as  an  instance  of  a 
strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Cardan  wrote 
also  on  medicine.  His  writings  on  this  subject,  amid 
much  trash,  contain  some  sound  ideas.  His  fame  as 
a  physician  was  so  great,  that  the  Primate  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  been  sick  for  ten  years,  and  had  con- 
sulted without  success  the  physicians  of  the  King  of 
France  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  invited  him 
to  Scotland,  and  was  restored  to  health  by  his  pre- 
scriptions. His  highest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
learned  rest  on  his  mathematical  discoveries.  Alge- 
bra, which  from  the  time  of  its  origin  had  been  culti- 
vated almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  excited  at  that 
time  much  rivalry  among  the  mathematicians,  who 
carefully  kept  their  discoveries  secret  in  order  to 
triumph  over  each  other  in  their  public  disputes. 
Cardan,  it  is  said,  was  told  that  Tartalea  had  dis- 
covered the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree, 
and  obtained  the  secret  from  him  by  stratagem  and 
under  promise  of  silence,  but  publiidied  the  method 
in  1545,  in  his  Ars  Magna.  The  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  invention  has  remained  to  him  wh(» 
first  made  it  known,  and  it  is  still  called  the  formula 
of  Cardan,  It  is  universally  believed  that  Cardan 
discovered  some  new  cases,  which  were  not  compre- 
hended in  the  rule  of  Tartalea ;  that  he  discovered 
the  multiplicity  of  the  roots  of  the  higher  equations, 
and  finally  the  existence  of  negative  roots,  the  use  of 
which  he  did  not,  however,  understand.  His  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  but  also  by  his  own  extravagances,  which  are 
related  in  his  work  De  Vita  Propria,  no  doubt  with 
much  exaggeration.  He  died«  probably,  in  1576, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  voluntary  starvation, 
that  he  might  not  survive  the  year  in  which  he  had 
predicted  that  his  death  would  occur.  All  his  works, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  fifty,  are  contained  in 
the  edition  of  Lyons  (1663,  in  ten  vols,  folio). 

CARDI,  LoDOVico,  sumamed  CivoU,  or  Cigolif  a 
distinguished  painter  and  arehitect^  bom  at  E^poli, 
or  according  to  others  Cigoli,  in  1559,  studied  painting 
under  Allori  and  S.  di  Titi,  and  afterwards  formed  his 
style  on  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Correg- 
gio,  but  more  especially  on  the  noble  and  spiiitwi 
proiductions  of  Baroccio  at  Florence.  His  architec- 
tural works,  in  which  he  followed  Michael  Angelo, 
possess  considerable  merit.  His  oontemporaries,  and 
more  especially  the  popes  and  grand-dukes  of  Tus- 
cany, held  him  in  high  esteem.  His  most  celebrated 
picture  is  the  Lame  Man  Cured,  which  is  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Aiter  he  had  com- 
pleted the  first  draught  of  it  a  rival  artist  sur- 
reptitiously made  a  drawing  of  it,  engraved  it  in 
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copper,  find  thon  olinrLjed  C'arJi  with  plagiarism. 
Cardi,  without  hesitation,  abandoned  the  tirst  sketch 
ATid  be^'an  anew  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Sacchi 
considei-s  it  entitled  to  hold  the  first  place  amoni,'  the 
pictures  in  Kon\e,  after  the  Transti juration  of  liaph- 
ael  and  the  St.  Jerome  of  JJomenichino.  His  JSlar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Stej>hen,  executed  for  the  convent  of 
Monte  Domini,  and  his  Tobias  entertainini;  the 
Angel,  now  in  the  hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg',  are 
also  noble  paintings.     He  died  1G13. 

CAIIDIFF  (Welsh,  CacnUdd,  Ofcr-dyv,  the  for- 
tress or  city  on  the  Talf),  a  municiital  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  market-town  and  sea- port,  the  capital 
of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  is  situated  on  left  bank  of 
the  Talf,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  170  miles  west  of  L(»ndon. 
The  town  presents  a  neat,  compact,  and  well-built 
appearance,  and  is  of  considerable  historical  interest. 
U'he  castle,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  th«  town,  wiis 
commenced  by  .Icstyn  ap  CTwrgam,  the  last  Welsh 
prince,  in  the  year  lost),  and  finished  by  llobert  Fitz- 
hamon,  a  kinsman  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1110. 
In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  castle  Henry  I.  confined 
his  brother,  Robert,  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  In  1048  Cardilf 
castle  was  besieged  by  Cromwell,  whi»  bombarded  it 
for  three  successive  days,  and  even  then  might  not 
have  subdued  it  but  iw  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
garrison.  It  is  at  present  the  property  of  the  ^larquis 
of  liute,  who  has  modernized  it  at  an  immense  outlay, 
and  converted  part  of  it  into  a  residence.  Amctug 
the  j)ublie  buildings  besides  the  parish  churches  are  in- 
chuled  several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Bap- 
tists, jSlethodists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics, 
&c. ;  town-hall,  market-hall,  custom-house,  law-courts, 
militia  barracks,  theatre,  County  jail,  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution,  free  library,  and  museum ;  a  number  of 
n.ational,  British,  parochial,  and  other  schools;  an  in- 
firmary, almshouses,  dispensary,  &c.  The  docks  are 
extensive  an<l  well  constructed,  and  further  imjirove- 
ments  to  the  port,  including  a  new  dock,  tidal  har- 
bour, low- water  pier,  &c.,  have  been  lately  carried 
out.  Cardiff,  until  recently  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant place,  owes  its  present  prosperity  to  the  rich 
mineral  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  tlie  first  j>orts  in  the  empire,  the 
ex[M>rt  of  inm,  coal,  tin-ydate,  kc,  having  in  a  recent 
year  amounted  t(»  over  3,0(iO,U(»0  tons.  Iron  ship- 
builvling  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  and  other 
factories  on  a  large  scale.  In  ISbl  the  number  of 
sliips  entered  wa^s  1"J,:jS0,  of  3,V>i>b,7u i  tons;  ships 
cleareil  12,801,  of  4,-\^)^\[K)\)  tons.  The  town  con- 
jointly with  Cowbridge  and  lilantrissaut  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop,  in 
IS'l],  3"J,054;  in  1881,  mun.  bor,,  85,378;  pari,  bor., 
50,911. 

CAliDIClAX,  a  maritime  county  of  Wales,  lying 
between  01^  2'  and  o2'  3'  N.  lat.;  3^  3b'  and  4'  4l»' 
w.  Ion.;  with  an  area  of  443,387  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  is  mountainous, 
but  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys;  while  the 
southern  and  western  districts  are  more  level,  and 
produce  abundance  of  corn.  The  soil  in  the  vales  is 
chieHy  peat,  cnpable  of  growing  either  grain  or  grass, 
by  tlie  applii'ation  of  lime:  the  higher  grounds  con- 
sist of  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  the*  mountains  are 
com])osed  chiefly  of  clay-slate.  Tiie  agricultural 
produce  of  this  county  is  conqjaratively  small,  but  of 
late  vears  has  shown  a  ten«lencv  to  increase;  black- 
cattle,  sheep,  more  valuaV)le  from  their  fine  flesh 
than  their  coarse  fieece,  and  wool  are  the  stai)le  com- 
n)odities;  the  chief  crops  are  barley  and  oats,  very 
little  wheat  being  grown.  The  total  acreage  under 
cro[is.  bare  fallow  and  grass  in  1N82  was  27S,r»73  acres, 
yf  which  02,000  were  under  corn,  and  Jc{,704  under 


green  crops.  The  county  is  rich  in  metalliferous  lodes, 
the  lead  mines  still  yielding  largely;  copper  and  silver 
are  not'now  found  in  their  former  abimtlance.  Car- 
diganshire has  an  extensive  coast  line,  and  many  of 
the  male  population  are  sailors  and  fishermen.  Tho 
principal  towns  are,  the  i}orough  and  county- town  <£ 
Cardigan,  Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  Tregaron,  and 
Al)eraeron.  There  are  no  manufactures  coiidu«"ted 
here.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1871,  73;488;  in  1881,  70,220. 

CARDKIAN,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary 
and  municii)al  borough,  Wales,  ca|»ital  (»f  (.'ardig.m- 
.shire,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tivy,  here  crossed  by  :iu 
ancient  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  abr)ut  3  ndl«  s 
from  its  end:>ouchure  in  St.  George's  t.'hannel,  2"i) 
miles  w.N.w,  of  l^ondon.  The  town  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  with  a  number  of  by-streets  and 
lanes.  U'he  most  noteworthy  buildin-^s  arc  St.  Maiy's 
Church,  a  venerable  structure  upwards  of  200  years 
old,  having  windows  in  the  tlorid  pointed  style ; 
several  dissenting  chapels,  all  of  whicli  are  fine  edi- 
fices, the  shire-hall,  the  national  and  IxKird  sciiooN, 
&c.  The  old  county  jail  ha^s  been  sold  and  con- 
verted into  a  number  of  fine  vilhus.  Canligan  Castle, 
famous  in  Welsh  history,  stands  at  the  f«»«tt  of  an 
endnence  near  the  bridge;  two  circular  bastions  are 
all  that  now  remains  of  it.  Of  late  years  lousiness 
has  greatly  revived  in  the  town.  Brick,  tile,  and 
pottery  works  have  been  started,  and  two  iron  foun- 
dries are  actively  employed,  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  inqdements.  Tlie  harbour  is 
obstructed  by  ii  bar,  which  renders  the  entrance 
dangerous  in  rough  weather.  In  spring  tides  vessels 
of  300  to  400  tons  can  come  uyt  the  river,  but  tl)o 
general  trade  is  c(uifine«l  to  vessels  <if  40  to  20o  tons. 
The  salmon  fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  in  tli<; 
neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  male  p«)pulation  are 
eULjaged  in  the  mercantile  navy.  ( 'ardigan  conjointly 
witli  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Ad}»ar,  returns  one 
member  to  l*arliament.     Poj».  in  li<M,  3033. 

CxVRDINAL,  a  clergyman  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  h.'is  a  right  to  a  vote  in  the  choice  <»f  the  pojH'. 
The  cardinals  are  next  in  dignity  to  the  p<»j'e,  whose 
councillors  they  are,  enjoy  the  rank  of  princes,  and 
since  1031  have  borne  the  title  of  oiiinmrr.  The 
origin  of  the  dignity  of  cardinals  is  uncertain.  1'he 
name  is  derived  from  canlinalis  (tlistinguishetl).  The 
same  name  was  given  under  the  Kmperor  Theodo- 
sius  to  the  highest  civil  officers  in  the  state.  Till  th*; 
eleventh  century  the  title  of  cardinal  was  c«»mmou 
to  all  clergymen  who  actually  otiiciated  in  any 
church.  From  this  time  the  popes,  having  gro\v  ii 
powerful,  formed  a  college,  a  secret  council  of  eccle- 
siastics of  high  rank,  to  whom  alone  the  title  (»f  car- 
dinal was  soon  reserved,  by  way  of  eujinence;  and 
under  Nicolas  II.,  in  lOo'J,  they  first  obtained  tl.e 
exclusive  right  of  choosing  the  pope,  with  much  op- 
position, however,  on  the  part  of  the  other  R(»man 
clergy,  and  nuich  scandal.  Innocent  IV.  (I2f3- 
1254)  gave  them  a  rank  above  the  bishops,  together 
with  the  red  hat,  and  lioniface  VIII.  assigned  to 
them  the  princely  mantle.  I'rban  VIII.  gave  theui 
the  title  cminnicc  instead  of  i/hntfrlstsimi,  which  th«v 
had  enjoyed  till  then.  With  the  i»o[»e  they  form  tho 
sacred  college,  and  are  divided  into  three  ranlxS  - 
fourteen  cardinal  deac(»ns,  fifty  cardiiud  juiests.  and 
six  cardinal  bishops,  who  take  their  names  from  tho 
ancient  bislioprics,  ()stia  (to  Avhich  is  added  th.it  (-t 
St.  Rufin),  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrinn,  Frasc:\ti,  ajid 
Albano.  In  1580  their  number  was  fixed  at  seventy 
by  Sixtus  V. ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  this 
number  should  be  always  full,  antl  in  modern  tinies 
it  has  generally  not  been  so.  Tlie  number  of  bLshops 
only  is  always  complete.  The  choice  of  the  cardi- 
nals depends  solely   ou  the   pope.     He  caused    the 
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namoB  of  those  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  oonsistoiy, 
with  the  formula  ^FinUres  hahebiitM*  {'Ye  shall  re- 
ceive as  brethren,  &c.)  The  red  cardinal's  hat  is 
sent  to  those  elected  to  inform  them  of  their  elec- 
tion. Their  dress  consists  of  a  suiplice,  with  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  small  cap,  over  which  they  wear 
a  hat)  with  silk  strings  and  tassels  at  the  end.  The 
colour  is  either  red  or  violet  The  prerogatives  of 
cardinals  in  different  countries  are  different.  A  car- 
dinal sent  to  a  prince  in  a  diplomatic  character  from 
the  pope  is  called  legatui  a  laUre  or  de  latere,  A 
province,  the  governor  of  which  is  a  cardinal,  takes 
the  title  of  a  legation.  The  income  of  the  cardinals 
is  at  present  small  compared  to  that  of  some  of  the 
rich  dergy  in  England.  The  importance  and  autho- 
rity of  the  cardinals  has,  of  course,  sunk  very  much 
in  modem  times,  like  those  of  the  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  pope  himself  included, 
formerly  they  preceded  the  princes  of  the  blood,  sat 
at  the  right  of  kings,  on  or  near  the  throne,  and  were 
considered  equal  to  kings  in  rank.  For  the  manner 
in  which  they  choose  the  pope  see  Govclavx. 

CARDINAL  BIRD,  Scarlxt  Grosbeak,  &a, 
a  beautiful  American  bixd,  belonging  to  the  grosbeak 
family,  a  sub-division  of  the  finches.    It  is  about  8 
inches  in  length,  and  the  male  bird  has  the  back  of 
a  dusky  red  colour,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
bright  scarlet,  except  that  the  chin,  forehead,  and 
base  of  the  beak  are  clothed  with  jetty  black  feathers. 
The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and  has  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  brownish  oUve,  the  tail  and  wings  scar- 
let, the  chhi  and  forehead  ashen  gray,  the  breast  and 
abdomen  drab  tinged  with  red.     Both  birds  have 
the  bill  scarlet,  and  both  are  furnished  with  a  crest 
of  feathers  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
The  song  of  tiie  cardinal  bird  is  so  fine  as  to  have 
earned  it  the  name  of  the  Virginian  nightingale.     It 
is  most  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  sometimes  migratory,  sometimes  a 
pennanent  resident.    The  food  of  the  cardinal  bird 
consists  to  a  large  extent  of  Indian-corn,  but  the 
seeds  of  apples,  (£erries,  and  of  various  other  fruits 
are  also  eaten  by  them.     Cardinal  birds  are  now 
common  in  avianes  in  this  country,  the  climate  of 
which  they  stand  very  welL    The  caniinal  bird  is  by 
some  made  the  type  of  a  genus  CardinalU,  to  whid^ 
the  specific  name  Virginiantu  is  added. 

CARDINAL  POINTS,  the  four  intersections  of 
the  horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime  vertical 
circle.  They  coincide  with  the  four  cardinal  regions 
of  iha  heavens,  and  are,  of  course,  90**  distant  from 
each  other.    The  intermediate  points  are  called  col- 

lateral  points.  

CARDINAL  VIRTUES,  or  Pbincipal  Virtues, 
hi  morals  a  name  applied  to  those  virtues  to  which 
ail  the  rest  are  subordinate,  or  which  comprehend  all 
the  others.  The  distribution  of  the  virtues,  which 
lies  at  the  f otmdation  of  this  notion,  had  its  origin  in 
the  old  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  the  same  number 
is  found  here  as  in  the  elements  of  nature.  These 
principal  virtues,  as  enumerated  by  Plato,  are  pru- 
dence, temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  The  three 
first  seem  to  relate  to  the  duties  of  man  towards  him- 
self, and  to  correspond  with  the  triple  division  of  the 
soul  into  the  intellectual,  the  irrational  (the  seat  of 
the  eensnal  desires),  and  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
which  oonnects  the  two  first.  Justice  either  relates 
to  our  duties  to  others  (God  and  men),  or  is  the  union 
of  the  three  fiist  virtues.  This  division  appears  to  be 
pecmliar  to  the  old  Pythagoreans.  Aristotle  divided 
them  still  further.  The  Stoics^  too,  made  the  same 
division  in  their  system  of  morals,  and  Cicero  intro- 
duced it  into  his  work  DeOfficiis.  PlotinuB  and  many 
New  Platonists  divide  the  virtues  into  four  classes — 
dvO  or  political,  philosophical  or  purifying^  religious, 


and  lastly,  divine  or  pattern  virtues:  a  division  coin- 
ciding with  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  vievra.  The 
influence  of  the  ancient  philosophers  has  made  the 
preceding  cardinal  virtues  also  a  part  of  the  Christian 
code.  Some  add  to  them  the  three  Christian  virttus 
so  called— faith,  chaxitv,  and  hope--and  call  the  for- 
mer philosopkiccU.  The  imagination  of  artists  has 
represented  the  cardinal  virtues  under  sensible 
images.  In  modem  times  this  division  is  regarded 
as  useless  in  treating  of  ethics. 

CARDING,  the  process  wool,  cotton,  flax,  &c., 
imdeigo  previous  to  spinning,  to  lay  the  fibres  all  in 
one  direction,  and  remove  all  foreign  substances. 
The  card  was  fonnerly  a  number  of  iron  teeth 
arranged  in  a  piece  of  leather  of  various  lengths,  and 
the  wool,  &0.,  was  combed  by  the  hand.    Now  the 

firocees  is  done  by  machinery,  the  cards  being  fine 
ong  teeth,  arranged  on  a  series  of  cylinders  so  placed 
that  the  material  is  carried  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

CARDOON  {Cj/nara  carduneulus)^  a  plant  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  artichoke — which  it  much  resem- 
bles— and  introduced  into  this  country  from  Candia 
about  a  century  after  the  latter.  Its  cultivation  has 
never  been  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Britain, 
where  it  is  considered  of  little  value.  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  much  more  extensively  used.  The  stems 
of  the  young  leaves,  rendered  mild  and  crisp  by 
blanching,  are  the  only  edible  portion  of  the  plant. 
They  are  stewed,  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soups 
and  salads. 

CARDUUS  (thistle),  a  genus  of  plants  which  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Compositae.  They  are  almost 
all  troublesome  weeds,  thougn  some  foreign  thistles 
are  said  to  possess  medical  properties  which  make 
them  useful  in  fevers.  The  most  common  in  this 
country  are  the  Carduus  (or  Cnicus)  anensis  (corn- 
thistle,  way-thistle,  or  creeping-thistle),  which  has 
strong  fleshy  roots  extending  underground,  and  diffi- 
cult St  extirpation;  and  0,  laneeoUUus  (spear-thistle), 
which,  both  from  its  size  and  rough  feeding,  is  a 
great  robber  of  the  soil,  but  from  bdng  only  a  bien- 
nial is  more  easily  managed.  0,  lanceolaius  appears 
to  be  the  Scotch  heraldic  thistle,  though  this  is  more 
usually  identified  with  the  Onopordum  acanthium, 
or  great  cotton-thistle. 

CAREENING  (in  French  eariner),  heaving  the 
vessel  down  on  one  side  by  applying  a  strong  pur- 
chase to  the  masts,  so  that  the  venel  may  be  cleansed 
by  breaming  (removing  by  means  of  fire)  from  any 
filth  which  adiieres  to  it. — A  half  careen  takes  place 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ship ;  so  that  only  half  of  it  can  be  careened.  Very 
few  ships  are  now  careened,  as  the  iron  and  copper 
sheathing  is  not  so  liable  to  foul  as  wood,  and  as 
ships  may  be  raised  above  water  by  hydraulic  lifts. 

CAREW,  Thoxas,  an  English  poet^  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  in  1589,  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford.  Cultivating  polite  litera- 
ture in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  affluence  and  gayety, 
he  was  the  subject  of  much  eulogy  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Davenant,  and  other  writers  of  the  period.  He  seexhs 
to  have  died  in  1689,  having  in  ihe  meantime  ex- 
hibited the  not  unusual  trannormation  of  the  courtly 
and  libertine  fine  gentleman  into  the  repentant  de- 
votee. Carew  is  coupled  with  Waller  as  one  of  the 
improvers  of  English  versification.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1640, 12mo ;  the  last 
in  1824.  His  elegant  masque  of  Coeltmi  Britannicum 
was  printed  both  in  the  early  editions  and  separately 
in  1651,  and  the  whole  are  now  included  in  Chahners' 
British  Poets.  Carew  was  much  studied  by  Pope ; 
and  Dr.  Percy  also  assisted  to  restore  him  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  favour  with  which  he  has  lately  been 
regarded.  Specimens  both  of  the  sublime  and  the 
pathetic  may  be  found  in  his  works;  the  former  in 
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lii-  a-hnit.'iMo  111:1-' [HC.  aii'l  tlie  lattL-r  in  Lis  ciiitaiiU 
oa  La<ly  jMary  \  iiiicrs. 

CAKEX,  a  j^enu.s  of  }»lant^,  beloiv^inir  to  the 
natuml  order  of  C'yj>er.'vcca*  or  so<l_a's,  and  containini^ 
numerous  sj>ecies,  whicli  are  found  in  all  jiart-^  of  tlie 
World  wliere  ve-jfctation  can  exist,  on  tlie  driest  moor 
a.s  Well  as  the  wettest  inarsli.  Tlie  plants  are  i»eren- 
nial,  often  crcepim;',  with  .^liarj*,  keeled  leaves,  and 
anirnlar  .stems.  The  flowers  have  either  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  stamens  exist  on  one  llower  an<l  pistils  in 
another,  each  llower  beiuLT  covered  bv  a  braet.  The 
number  of  known  8]ieeies  is  aV^out  M'O,  and  of  these 
Great  IJritain  has  nearly  seventy.  None  of  them  are 
of  any  aL,a-icultural  value. 

CAREY,  IIlnicv,  a  com])oser  and  poet,  Ixirn  at 
London  in  l^llTi,  was  a  natural  son  of  (Jeori^e  Sa\ille, 
Z^Larquis  of  Halifax.  His  lirst  instructor  in  umsic 
was  a  (icnnan,  named  Olaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  l>ut 
he  was  afterwards  more  thoroU'^dily  trained  und'X 
llosein^rave  and  (Jeminiani.  He  w;\s  inexhaustil-le 
in  the  invention  of  new,  pleasing',  and  often  <leeply 
l»athetic  melodies,  to  whieli  he  not  unfrequently  fur- 
nished the  words.  His  Sally  in  our  Alh'v,  l)ra;4(»n  of 
Wantley,  and  Hojiest  Yorkshireman,  are  well  known. 
He  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  tlotl 
Save  the  Kini^,  but  this  ai>]>t.:irs  to  be  erroneous. 
He  8U[)ported  himself  by  public  and  private  teacli- 
inL,%  but  his  whole  life  Wius  a  contiiuied  stniift,de  with 
jioverty,  and  he  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  eonimitted 
snicitl'-  ^17•lo).  Hii>  collected  suiiljs  were  published 
in  1740. 

CAIU'.V,  William,  a  distingnishe«l  oriental  scho- 
lar and  Ciiri^tian  missionary,  the  son  i*{  a  villam; 
.schoolmaster,  was  born  in  17ol,  at  i^aulcrsbury, 
Xorthaniptonshire.  Ho  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  and  continued  to  work  at  this  trade  till 
his  twenty-fourth  year;  but  his  natural  turn  for 
lanLruai;;es,  and  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  j^nisjiel, 
Were  too  strong'  to  be  overectme.  With  the  little 
assistance  he  could  proeure  he  actjuired  Jjatin,  (.ireek, 
and  Hel'rew,  and  likewise  studied  theoloiry.  In 
17^0  he  became  pjistor  of  a  Jkiptist  con^aei^Mtion  at 
JSfonlton,  and  in  17>'7  was  a])i)ointed  to  a  similar 
situation  in  Leieester,  In  17l'o  he  sailed  for  the 
]"]ast  Indies,  as  a  r>ai>tist  missionary;  but  fearin.:, 
from  his  jKissessinj,^  no  authorized  status,  that  the 
Ka^t  India  Company  niiuht  not  sanction  his  resi- 
dence, he  remained  at  some  distance  from  Calcutta, 
a!id  itceepted  the  ajipointmeiit  of  (tverseertoan  indi;,^*) 
fa<  tory,  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  1.^00.  Durinij: 
his  sjiare  hours  he  studied  lnni,'ua^a'S  and  natural 
historv,  and  ct'llected  a  rich  .store  of  oriental  kni»\v- 
ledL;e.  The  Indian  Ljovernment,  convinced  at  Lust  of 
the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  j^ave  him  ]»ermi.ssion, 
in  1>U0,  to  remain  in  India.  The  same  year,  in  con- 
junction with  ]\larshman,  \Vard,  and  others,  he 
fonnd«;d  the  missionary  colleire  at  Seramj'ore;  the 
\ear  followiiiuT  he  became  profess-'r  of  Hindustani 
at  the  newly-erected  coUeuje  of  l\»rt  William,  In 
.Serampore  he  had  a  printinic-press  for  more  th;in 
forty  ditferent  Indian  huii,'uages,  and  issuetl  various 
transl.ations  »>f  the  Scriptures.  His  first  work  was  a 
iien<^ali  Grammar.  It  was  follo^\•ed  ]»y  Hitopade>ha, 
a  collection  of  tales  and  fables  in  the  !Mahratta 
toni;ne,  which  a]>])eared  in  IhlO,  a  Grannnar  of  the 
TeliuLja  and  Carnatic,  and  a  Ikui^ali  Lexicon,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Felix  Carey,  his  son. 
Under  his  direction  the  whole  Bible  Mas  translated 
into  six,  and  the  New  Testament  into  twenty-one 
Hindustani  dialects;  and  consideral»le  pro_cress  was 
made  with  a  translati(jn  of  the  whole  Sciiptures  into 
Chinese,  thoUj^di  hi.s  labours  in  re^^'ard  to  this  lanL^iaLTe 
were  afterwards,  in  a  great  me;usure,  su))er>eded  l)y 
those  of  })r.  .Morrliou.    Uia  increadini^'  fame  induced 


the  Indian  ;_'»\  e-.iiin'  tit  t'  ni'^ciiit  h:m  prcfv-nr 
of  Sanskrit,  Alahratta,  and  Len.;.ui,  in  Culei.tta. 
About  tne  same  time  one  of  the  EnL;li">h  nniveisiti<s 
conferred  on  him  the  d«'.,'ree  of  ]).!),  and  the  A->iatic 
s<»cicties  of  London,  I'aris,  Calcutta,  Sic,  .admitted 
him  into  their  body.  Lesides  the  M'orks  alna'ly 
menti(tned,  he  edited  Shroeders  Lexicon  of  the  Thi- 
betan lannu:i;_fe,  and  also  Itoxburirh's  Flora  Indica, 
in  which  a  Lftnus  of  plants  which  he  discovered  is 
named  after  him  (.art'//<^  He,  moreover,  established 
an  ni^ricultural  .society  at  (.'alcutta,  and  a  botanical 
^^•lrden,  at  his  own  exj)ense,  at  ."^erampore.  His 
^^eneral  ])hilanthro|)y  was  particularly  manifestt'tl  in 
Ids  endeavours  to  su]'l»ress  infanticide  and  sutto<'S 
among  the  Hindus.  He  died  at  Seraujjtore  in  I'^'-M. 
His  son,  Felix  (/arey,  born  in  17'^'),  is  the  author  of 
a  Burmese  Grammar,  and  translated  several  Fngli-h 
works  into  Bengali,  Sanskrit,  and  Burmese.  He 
died  in  lyJ2. 

CARGILL,I)o\ALn,anotedcovenantin.rpreaih'  r, 
was  born  in  the  jiaii-h  of  Kattray,  in  Perthshire,  about 
10 10;  .studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  became  miidster  e-f 
the  Bar<tny  Chunh  in  Glasgow  in  ItJ.'jO.  On  the 
establishment  of  Fj>iscoj»acv  at  the  K<storatit»n  he 
refused  to  accept  col]ati<»n  from  the  archbishoj),  and 
was  in  conse»[Ueni>e  exiled  beyond  the  Tay.  IVoni 
this  time  he  led  the  life  of  a  lield-preacher ;  but  it 
was  not  till  latterly  that  lie  attracted  the  attention 
and  persecution  of  government.  In  1<)71*  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell  liridge,  \vher<'  he  \\as 
wounded,  but  succeeded  in  escaj>ing  t<»  Holland.  The 
following  year  he  wiis  again  in  Scotland,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  drawn  up  the  celebrated  (.,>ueensb-n  y 
Heclaration,  which  w.as  found  on  the  jieison  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hall  of  Haughhead.  An  attem]»t  h.ad 
been  made  to  arrest  Hall  and  Cargill  in  a  }»ublic- 
liouse  at  South  (,>ueensferry,  and  in  the  sti'U'j'jle  the 
former  w;is  killed,  but  Cargill  escajted.  He  tied  to 
the  south,  and  on  "I'ld  Jime  published,  akmg  with 
Ilichard  Cameron,  the  etjually-famed  San<iuhar  I  de- 
claration. In  September  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  tield-jireaching  in  the  Torwood,  betwe-  )i 
Falkirk  and  Stirling,  he  formallv  excominunlcatt;il 
King  Charles  IT.,  the  Duke  of  ^'<.rk,  the  l)ukes  of 
jM<»tmiouth  and  Laudt;rdale.  the  Karl  of  Kothes,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  Thonuus  Dal/.ell  of  lUnns, 
TliLs  j»rovokcd  the  im]»lacaltle  resentment  of  tli<' 
privy-council,  and  a  reward  of  .'^oo()  merks  w;is  otf^red 
for  his  api»rehension.  After  avoiding  the  vigilanee 
of  his  pursuers  for  several  months,  he  was  at  length, 
in  ]May,  lti>l,  ca]»tured  at  Covington  Mill,  Lanark- 
shire, and  conveyed  a  prisf.ncr  to  Lanark.  Fi(»m 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to 
I'alinburgh,  where,  after  being  tried  and  sentenced, 
he  sutlered  death  for  high  treason,  on  "J7th  July, 

CAlilA,  an  ancient  country,  forming  the  s.w. 
corner  ()f  Asia  ]Minor,  and  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Lydia  or  !Maonia,  from  which  it  was  se]»arat(.d  by 
the  Ma-ander;  on  the  K.  bv  IMirvu'ia,  on  the  .S.K.  by 
Lveia,  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  confusion,  however,  exists  in  re^iard  to  its 
boundaries,  l^irt  of  it  was  settletl  by  (ireek  colo- 
nies of  loiuans  and  Hoiians.  ^^llo  dispo>sessed  tli^' 
original  inhaldtants.  It  was  included  in  the  d«.>min- 
i(»ns  of  Crasus,  kin.:  of  I>ydia,  and  on  his  overtlin»w 
1)V  Cvrus  w:xs  transferred  U*  the  J*er.-ian  monarch v, 
under  who.se  protection  a  dvnasty  of  ( "arian  jtrinces 
was  estaltlished.  Halicarnassus  was  the  residence  of 
these  sovereigns,  among  whom  were  the  two  cele- 
brated queens,  the  lirst  and  second  Artemisia.  'J'hi 
jirogress  of  the  Boman  coiKjUests  ultimately  extin- 
guished the  indcj>endence  of  Caria,  and  about  H.c.  I'J'J 
it  wjis  incoj'jioiated  in  the  Bemian  ]>ro\ince  of  A>ia. 

CARL\C(),  a  s'-a-jioit  t"V.ii,  A'-ia /i:'].'!.  in  l];e 
province  of  Cumami;  Ion.  ij'-y  o'j'  w.;  La.  lu    iJ*J  X.; 
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pop.  7000.  It  is  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cariaco,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
«n  a  ]Krgo  phiin,  covered  with  plantations.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot,  the  air  damp  and  unhealthy.  Its 
trade  is  in  cotton  and  sugar.  The  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is 
88  miles  lung,  from  5  to  10  broad,  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  deep,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

CARIATIDES.    See  Cartatidbb. 

CARIBBEAN  (or  Cabbibbeak)  SEA,  that  portion 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  the  Carib- 
bee  or  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  on  the  E., 
Guatemala  on  the  w.,  the  islands  of  Haytl  or  St 
Domingo  and  Cuba  on  the  v.,  and  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  on  the  8.  It  communicates  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  by  a  passage  of  about  120  miles  in  width, 
between  Cape  Catoche,  in  Yucatan,  and  Cape  St. 
Aiitonia^  the  most  w.  point  of  Cuba^  Its  B.  shores 
are  generally  high  and  rocky,  and  contain  some  gulfs 
of  oonsideraDle  extent.  Being  but  little  encum^red 
with  rocks  or  islands  its  navigation  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dear  and  open. 

CARIBBEE  (or  St.  Lucia)  BARK.  Under  the 
general  denomination  of  cinchona  several  barks  have 
been  comprehended  which  are  not  the  products  of 
the  real  Cinchona  (see  Babk,  Peruvian),  and  which, 
in  fact,  contain  neither  cinchonia  nor  quinia,  though 
they  have  sometimes  been  substituted  as  a  febrifuge 
for  the  true  species  of  Cinchona.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  Caribbee  or  St.  Lucia  Bark,  which 
Is  procured  from  the  Exostemma  Caribceumf  a  tree 
growing  in  the  West  Indies.  This  bark  is  in  convex 
fragments,  covered  with  a  yellow  epidermis,  com- 
monly thin,  but  sometimes  hard  ana  spongy,  with 
deep  fissures,  of  a  yellow,  red,  or  brown  tint  inter- 
nally, of  a  fibrous  texture,  offering  here  and  there 
Bnudl,  shining,  and  crystalline  points,  of  a  very  bitter 
taste  and  very  faint  smelL 

CARIBEES,  or  Lesser  Aivtilles,  usually  divided 
into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  a  section 
of  the  West  India  Islands  (which  see). 

CARIBS,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and,  when  Europeans  became  acquainted 
with  America,  spread  also  over  the  whole  K.  coast 
of  South  America.  The  Caribs  were  a  bold  and  war- 
like race,  and  made  a  stout  resistance  to  tiie  progress 
of  European  colonization.  They  were  almost  entirely 
expelled  from  the  islands  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  the  Blue  Books  still  report  some  hundreds  of 
pare  Caribs  in  the  island  of  Dominica.  They  mostly 
live  by  themselves  in  a  secluded  valley  on  tne  wind- 
ward side  of  the  island,  occupying  a  sort  of  village, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  very  poor  huts.  The 
men  are  said  to  be  expert  fishermen  and  boatmen. 
They  do  not  engage  in  agriculture,  and  grow  nothing 
but  a  few  provisions^  A  peculiar  kind  of  waterproof 
baskets  is  woven  by  them.  On  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  there  was  formerly  a  mixed  race  called  black 
Caribs,  sprung  from  the  intercouse  of  black  slaves 
and  Carib  women.  They  long  upheld  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  quarter  of  the  island  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  British,  but  were  finally  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Ruatan,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
whence  they  Grossed  over  to  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Honduras.  Their  descendants,  now  amounting 
to  about  20,000,  are  distinguished  for  intelligence, 
tnistworthiiMBS,  and  their  excellence  as  labourers, 
and  are  much  employed  in  mahogany  cutting. 

CARICATURE  (from  the  Italian  cartcare,  to 
load,  to  overcharge;  charger,  with  the  French).  A 
caricature  is  therefore  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  an  object;  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  likeness  is  preserved,  or  even 
ma<le  more  striking.  The  effect  of  such  a  represcnta- 
tifjn  need  not  be  alwajrs  ridiculous ;  it  may  also  be 
lerrible.    Beo  David  says,  *A  child  of  iho  usual 


size,  with  the  head  and  arms  of  a  giant,  is  a  horrid 
caricature,  whilst  a  large  man  with  a  diminutive 
nose,  with  a  little  mouth,  and  a  small  voice  is  a 
ridiculous  one.'  Considered  in  reference  to  the  fine 
arts,  external  deformities  which  do  not  spring  from 
the  fault  of  the  persons  afiSicted,  and  therefore  ex- 
cite compassion  rather  than  disgfast,  can  never  be 
the  proper  subjects  of  caricature;  for,  besides  that 
the  moral  sense  is  offended,  the  arts  are  not  permitted 
to  idealize  deformities,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bodying and  representing  character.  Such  corporeal 
disfigurements,  however,  as  arise  from  moral  defects, 
and  all  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  manner  and  ap- 
pearance wmch  spring  from  the  same  cause,  are  fair 
subjects  of  caricature.  These  caricatures  are  to  be 
considered  as  poetical  representations  of  moral  and 
intellectual  deformities,  of  the  vices  and  follies  of 
individuals,  or  of  whole  classes,  sects,  &c.,  as  dramatic 
pictures,  which  acquire  interest  from  the  moral  views 
with  which  they  are  composed  by  the  painter,  and 
understood  by  the  spectator.  With  this  object 
Leonardi  da  Vind  has  drawn  his  caricatures.  He 
represents  the  quarrelsome,  the  peevish,  the  braggart, 
the  slothful,  the  bloated  glutton,  the  dissipated  rake, 
the  awkward  clown,  the  laughing  fool,  &c.,  all  with 
fidelity,  but  with  exaggeration.  Caricatures  may  be 
tragic  or  comia  To  the  former  belong  illustrations 
of  moral  depravity;  to  the  latter,  those  of  intellectual 
deficiencies  arising  from  self -neglect.  They  were  in 
use  even  among  tiie  ancients,  who  had  among  their 
masks  a  numb^  of  caricatures.  Hogarth  is  an  un- 
rivalled master  of  caricature.  Leonardi  da  Vinci, 
Annibale  Caracd,  Ghezzi,  Callot,  and  Rambeiff  were 
also  distinguished  in  this  branch  of  art.  Holbein's 
Dance  of  Death  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of 
caricatures.  The  political  caricatures  of  the  English 
are  of  a  striking  and  peculiar  kind,  often  exhibiting 
a  greater  sensibility  for  political  Hberty  than  for 
dignity  and  beauty,  but  aboundingin  wit  and  bold  hu- 
mour. Gilray,  Bunbury,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  Cruik- 
shank  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  masters  in  this 
kind  of  caricature.  The  Ftench  caricatures  are  rather 
exaggerated  representations  of  life  than  satirical 
ideals.  The  Italians  have  too  strong  a  sense  for  the 
beautiful  to  relish  caricatures,  and  the  Germans  are 
too  grave  to  excel  in  these  sportive  productions. 

CARIGNANO  (ancient  Cariniaeum),  a  town. 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  and  11  miles 
8.  of  Turin,  left  bank  of  &e  Po,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and 
has  a  handsome  square  ornamented  with  arcades,  a 
fine  church,  four  convents,  a  college,  two  hospitals, 
some  silk  spinning-mills,  and  sugar  refineries.  From 
this  town  is  named  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
In  1544  the  French  dismantled  the  fortifications,  but 
spared  the  castle.  Silk  is  produced  to  a  laige  extent 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  4824. 

CARINI,  a  town,  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  province  and  11  miles  W.N.W.  of  Palermo, 
beautifully  situated  on  river  of  same  name,  near  its 
embouchure.  It  has  a  Gothic  castle,  with  several 
churches  and  convents.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Hyecara,  Fishing  is  the  chief  employment. 
Pop.  9896. 

CARINTHIA  (German,  KdnUhen),  a  duchy  or 
province  of  Austria^  between  lat.  46'  24'  and  iV  V 
K.,  and  Ion.  12"  85'  and  15'  10'  B.,  bounded  K.  by 
Salzburg  and  Styria,  e.  by  Styria,  s.  by  Camiola, 
and  w.  by  Italy  and  Tyrol.  Area,  4006  square  miles. 
It  is  extremely  mountainous,  generally  sterile,  and 
one  of  the  most  thinly  populated  provinces  of  Austria. 
The  arable  land  does  not  exceea  290,000  acres,  but 
there  are  some  fertile  valleys,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  rich  pasture  land.  It  has  several  rivers  and 
lakes.    Of  the  fonner  the  principal  is  the  Dravo. 
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All  of  them  alioiKK"!  with  flsli.  Tlic  country  <l<»c>.-;  n(>t 
yiflil  corn  eii^.i-h  fur  tli--'  c(.ii>nin|tti<'ij  t>f  the  inha- 
bitants, who  iin[o:t  th'^  rllici.'ii'V  from  Hungary. 
"Jhe  }:rain'?  luoHt  e\ti:-Ji^iv<,]v  ciiltivatcil  are  rvu  ami 
oats.  JSuuie  wiuc  i.s  priMluccd  in  l^owor  Carinthia, 
but  it  is  of  inferior  <jiiality,  Ib>rn«'<l  cattle,  shceji, 
an«l  hoi-scs  arc  raised  in  cunsideral'le  numbers  but 
the  mines  of  Carinthia  are  tlie  main  sourees  of  its 
Wealth.  The  chi<  f  of  tlicse  are  iron,  lead,  and  cala- 
mine. Various*  kinds  of  j»reeiou.s  htr»nes  arc  met  with. 
Its  oi)erative  industry  is  ehielly  conlined  t(t  the  work- 
ini,^  of  its  nietallic  ores,  thouLjh  tliere  are  several  nianu- 
faet'iries  of  woollens,  cottons,  silk  stulTs.  kc,  nio-t  of 
wlii'  h  are  in  Kla-^'^tnfurt,  tiie  capital.  'J'he  ]irinci].al 
t(»%\ns  are  Kla^enfurt  and  Villach.  The  inhabitants 
are  represented  as  in<lolent  and  suj>erstitious,  aiid 
are  mostly  ll(»m;in  Catholics.     ]\>]i.  ;j  1S,7G0. 

Carintlda  fornu:d  ])art  of  the  empire  of  Charlo- 
mau'Tie,  and  afterwards  belonijed  to  the  L)ii:ves  of 
Friuli.  It  8ul».-e(|uently  ]»a>-ed  thi'oULch  \arious 
hands,  and  finally  became  an  aj'pt-nda'^o  of  the 
Austiian  crown  in  I'.'rJ.!.  In  l.sti'j  it  w;us  annexed 
tt»  the  emjiire  of  Najiokon,  l»ut  was  restoreii  to  Aus- 
tria in  1^11. 

CARLSJiROOKE,  a  villar,'e,  Eu'-land,  Hampshire, 
|ileasantly  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Isle  of  Wi^^ht,  and  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  castle,  wiu.re  (.'harles  I.  wius  imj>rivS<»ned  thir- 
teen months,  pre \  ions  to  his  trial  and  execution. 
'I'he  r.ustle  and  L'r«>nnds  cover  '2u  a(  ns.  The  ]>arish 
church  is  a  veneralile  structure,  with  a  tower  con- 
tainini,'  a  chime  of  bells, 

CAKLSSLMLCii<)VANNi  GiAcoiio.  a  famous  Italian 
Tmisieal  comj)os- r  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  born  at  Padua  about  the  year  l.^s-j,  became 
musieal  director  (»f  the  I'aj'al  cliapel,  and  (bed  at 
liome  al.)out  ir>7*J-7o.  He  wrote  n)any  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  m<»tets,  and  his  i-ontemporaries  piaised 
him  for  his  characteristic  exprosion  of  feelin.:.  and 
his  easy,  llowin^'-  style.  He  dt  erves  mo-t  honour 
for  the  improvtin*  nt  of  the  rec  itative,  havinuf  <,dven 
it  a  more  expressive  and  natural  lauLfuaue.  Jfo 
wrott'  also,  it  is  saitl,  the  lirst  church  cantata.s.  H,s 
tiratorio  JouhIi  ]i;us  been  re\i\id  in  rcemt  times. 
It  anticipates  in  the  d<  scri])tivc  passai;es  s<»me  of  the 
effects  since  elaborated  by  the  nKtdern  chvssical  com- 
poscj-s,  and  it  is  alto'^a-ther  di^tin-^'nished  by  fivedom, 
lioldn'*ss,  and  sti'ikinu"  antiplional  imitations. 

(  'AIMTA  (Italian,  from  the  Latin  cariti(x).  a  name, 
in  the  line  arts,  a})]»lie(l  to  the  representation  of 
( 'hri>tian  l(»ve.  It  is  exldl'ited  \Mid»  r  the  fiLrure  of 
a  temler  ni<»ther,  in  the  mid>t  of  her  children,  mani- 
fcstiu'j  her  kindness  and  alfection  for  them.  In  this 
wa\,  for  instance,  Andiea  d<d  Sarto  h;us  rcjnesruted 
it  in  a  picture  which  was  formerly  in  the  iNapoleou 
mu-«)im.  A  careful  and  tend(  r  mother,  holdinir  two 
cliildren,  of  whom  one  lies  upon  her  breast,  .and  the 
other  is  refreshin'.^  itself  with  swc  t  fruits,  \\hile  a 
thii'd,  on  whom  her  i;\vyi  are  lixed,  8lumb«rs  softly 
near  her,  are  the  j>n»minent  ]iarts  of  the  picture. 
This  rejiresentation  of  loveliness  and  tenderness 
united  w;i.s  unknown  to  ancient  art. 

(."ARLKToX,  AVii.i.iAM,  one  of  the  most  ]«o].uhir 
of  Irish  novelists,  was  boi  n  in  17'.'^,  at  rrillisk,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  Son  of  a  ]'easant,  he  had  to 
endure  all  the  miseries  of  a  poor  lri>hman's  lot.  His 
education  commenced  at  a  hedje  school,  and  termi- 
nated with  two  years*  trainini,''  in  .an  academy  kept 
by  a  relation,  a  j»rie^t,  at  (ilas-lou-Ii.  'Ihenee  he' 
went  to  Dublin,  vith  three  shillings  in  liis  ]>ocket, 
detennined  to  try  his  b>rtune  in  tiie  walks  of  litera- 
ture. There,  in  IS.'IO,  were  ]>ublisheil  his  Traits  ami 
St<»ries  of  the  Irish  I'easantry  (two  vols.)  I'oj^ular 
tastes  aiid  ciitical  judLMU'iit  were  both  satisfied  l>y 
the  iioveltv  of  contents  and  freshness  of  stvle.     A 


I  secmd  series  followed  in  1S.*V2,  and  was  a.s  universally 
I  welconied.  \\'e  can  «tnlv  mention  some  of  his  sub- 
I  seipient  clbuts,  in  the  t>rder  of  publication; — Far- 
doioui^ha,  the  MiMr;  'J  he  Misbatuta-s  of  Rarnev 
Rrana-m;  A'alentine  M-Cbitchy;  Tiio  lUack  I'rJ- 
phet;  'i"he  'J'ithe  I'roctor;  Willey  lUilly  ;  and  'I'iio 
Evil  ICye;  this  la>t  n<>\el  a}»itearinLr  in  l^Oo.  Ire- 
land Ikls  f.-und  ill  I'arleton  a  faithful  .and  fearl- ss 
expont.nt  of  her  thou-^dits  and  feelings;  but  outsiders 
cannot  hel]»  thinkin.;  him  .somewhat  to'>  mu<'h  of  ik 
J  "artisan.  He  enjoyed  a  ^^'overnni' nt  allowanct;  of 
fioo  per  annum  se\eral  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  January,  K^tjl*. 

CARLl,  (JloVANM  RiNAl.PO,  Coi'N'T,  Called  some- 
times <  'arli'fi'ul'bi,  from  the  title  (»f  his  wife,  w.is  born 
in  1720,  at  Caj'o  d  I>tria,  <'f  an  anci<'nt  noble  faniily, 
and  early  manife>t'd  nn  inclination  for  the  study  of 
the  middle  a-^'es,  \\ith  which  ho  connected  the  .-tiidv 
of  liell  sdettres  an«l  (tf  iioetrv.  In  his  twentv-lii-t 
year  the  senate  of  Venice  made  him  ]«rofc->«"r  <pf 
astronomy  and  naval  science.  On  account  of  a  ii«li- 
culous  controversy  Ix  tween  him  and  tlie  ablie  'iail  i- 
rotti  on  witches  and  witchcraft,  he  w:ls  accus*  d  of 
heresy.  ^Mati'ei  ]iut  an  ejid  to  the  conti«»\ersy  by 
his  La  ^LiLcia  Annihilata.  Tiie  care  which  his  iai  je 
estates  retpiired  compelli  d  (.'arli  to  i-^-ijn  his  pro- 
fess(>r..,hi})  and  retire  to  Istria,  whtae  he  sptut  his 
time  in  the  .study  of  antiipiities,  on\\hieh  he  has 
written  .some  valuable  treatises.  He  was  afterwards 
app(»inted  by  the  empemr  j>resid(  nt  of  the  hi;^lie--t 
commercial  court  at  Milan,  and  substf|Uently  pi  evi- 
dent of  the  college  of  finance  in  the  same  city.  He 
publi.shed  his  works,  17^^-'Jl,  complete  in  tift- eu 
volum(;s,  under  the  title  C)])ere  del  Si^'.  Commeiida- 
tore  1>.  Ciian.  Rinahlo,  Conte  (,'arli,  I'nsidente,  tVc. ; 
but  in  this  edition  his  Anie-rican  lettt  is  are  not  con- 
tained, which  form  a  work  of  five  \olumes.  He  ilied 
in  17i'r>. 

C'ARLIX,  the  most  celebrated  harlcpiin  of  the 
French  stai^e.  Jle  \\as  Itorn  at  Turin  in  ]7R^».  His 
true  name  \\a.s  ( 'arlo  Antonio  JUrtina/.d,  and  dtrtiii 
is  the  abbreviati(»u  of  iarli/io,  tlie  ltali;in  diniiriuii\e' 
of  i'lirlo.  In  17-Jl  lie  Went  to  i'aii^,  touk  ]-art,  in  tlie 
Italian  couie«ly  there,  and  j)cifo:i!ied  for  forty-two 
years  in  the  ( haraett  r  of  hailecjuin,  with  con-taut 
a]ij»lause.  (loldoid  jirai^es  hini  not  onlv  .as  one  »..f 
till.'  bt. -t  Comic  actois,  but  also  for  his  poHslii-d 
manners  and  eleirint  a]>pearaiu'e  in  sitciety.  Wa 
enjoyed  the  ;,,M-o:ae>t  favour  wltli  tiie  pit,  and  ad- 
dres>ed  the  audience  ^ilh  a  familiarity  not  allow,  d 
to  any  other  actor.  He  was  still  more  successful  in 
imi>ro\  i/atioii  than  in  the  peiiorniance  of  written 
parts,  and  even  inijtrovised  a  whole  ]>iece  of  ti\e 
acts  (Les  ^inyt-six  Infortunes  d'Aih-piin)  in  this 
manner.  The  union  «.f  mirth  ami  boucN  oleiice,  the 
;_Macc  <»f  his  li^ure  and  manners,  and  the  res]M  el;i- 
bility  of  his  private  character,  nuide  him  admiitd 
and  belove«l.  .Many  bon-niots  and  witty  saviiiL's  by 
him  Were  Ion,'  <urr*nt  in  I'aris.  'J  he  mel.inclioly 
tenijM.r  <tf  his  lattrr  yeai-s  form'-(l  a  nniarkal'le 
contrast  with  his  mirth  on  the  staue.  Jle  was  Ihe 
.autlior  of  a  piece  in  live  acts,  Les  nou\..Iles  M»'t.i- 
morjihoses  d'Arhijuin.  17<-*. 

CARIilSfjE,  a  city,  [larliament.ary  and  muni'  ipal 
l)orouL,di,  inland  port  and  market  ti»wn  of  En,,dand, 
and  capital  of  Cunibeiland,  situated  l!<»2  miles  .v.x.w  . 
from  Ixudon  and  U'l  s.  from  EdinburL,di.  H  oc  upi<  s 
a  gentle  eminence  at  the  contluence  of  the  Ld<  n, 
Caldew,  and  IV teiil,  a  sh(»rt  distance  8,L\of  the  point 
where  the  L'reat  Roman  wall  crossed  the  lirst  two 
rivers.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ln-im  a'.lnni^ 
wliich  contractcvl  to  />»(/,  and  .added  to  the  word 
r*'^'/-,  city,  ]>roduced  the  mo<lern  name,  .■^i-nifyiii';  the 
citv  near  the  wall.  i'ein^  a  ftoi,1i.>r  t-  a  ii,  it,  w.is 
slroujly   b-i  tilled   with   w.ilNj  ciLadei,   and  a  casitlc, 
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the  Utter  being  founded  daring  the  reign  of  '^Hlliam 
Hnfos.  The  walla  had  three  gates,  named  Eng- 
liah,  Irish,  and  Scottish  gates^  and  inclosed  a  trian- 
golar  site.  The  w.  wall  was  1000  yards  in  length, 
the  eastern  wall  460  yards,  and  the  northern  wall 
650  yards.  In  the  various  improvements  of  the  city 
all  Uiese  walls,  gates,  and  fortifications  have  been 
removed,  except  a  portion  of  the  w.  wall,  and  the 
castle,  whirii  was  erected  by  William  Rufos.  Till 
quite  recently  the  castle  was  maintained  as  a  gurrison, 
with  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  store-keeper, 
and  other  stationary  officers.  CarMe  is  cdebn^ed 
in  border  history,  and  in  the  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
875 ;  from  which  time  it  lay  in  a  state  of  desolation 
until  fortified  and  improved  by  William  Bufus. 
David,  king  of  Scotland  died  here  in  1153,  after  his 
it;treat  from  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  and  in  1216 
it  was  taken  by  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland.  It 
was  repeatedly  besieged  by  the  Scots,  but  never  re- 
taken until  1645,  when  a  party  of  the  Scottish  army 
on  the  side  of  Parliament  starved  it  into  a  surrender. 
It  was  in  1648  surprised  and  captured  by  Sir  Philip 
^lusgrave,  a  royalist,  but  ultimately  yielded  to  the 
s^ill  and  fortune  of  Cromwell.  In  1745  it  made 
little  more  than  a  nominal  resistance  to  the  Scottish 
army  under  Charles  Edward.  The  town  is  some- 
what irregularly  built,  but  its  principal  streets  are 
spacious  and  well-paved.  A  number  of  tiie  modem 
houses  are  handsome,  and,  being  built  on  a  plan,  are 
gnulually  imparting  an  appearance  of  uniformity  to 
the  city.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded 
by  Henry  L  llie  cathedral,  which  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  It  was  founded 
by  William  Kufus,  but  being  afterwaids  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  a  small  but  beautiful  edi- 
fice, affording  specimens  of  early  English  and  other 
styles.  The  eastern  window,  which  is  48  feet  high, 
by  30  broad,  and  filled  with  painted  glass,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  castle, 
another  object  of  interest  from  its  historical  anocia- 
tions,  is  situate  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking  the 
Eden,  at  the  y.w.  angle  of  the  dty,  where  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  There  are  many  Uterary  and 
educational  institutions  in  Carlisle,  including  the 
athenxeum,  mechanics'  institute,  several  libraries,  &c. 
Ihe  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
supported,  and  include  a  commodious  infirmary,  fever 
hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  dispensary.  The  build« 
^K>  M>propriated  to  corporate  purposes  are  the  town- 
hall  and  guUd-hall.  The  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
assizes  are  held,  and  the  county  jail,  are  situate  at  tlie 
southern  entrance  of  the  city,  and  were  erected  after 
a  design  by  R.  Smirke,  RA.,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
£100,000.  Many  of  the  public  edifices  are  hand- 
some. Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures, 
of  which  cotton  is  the  principal,  embradng  the  weav- 
\ng  of  checks  and  ginghams,  calico-printing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-twist.  The  making  of  hats  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  Carlisle  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  whips  and  fish- 
hooks; there  are,  besides,  two  woollen  manufactories, 
several  dye-works,  tanneries,  iron-foundries,  brew- 
eries, marble-works,  and  an  extensive  biscuit  mann- 
factoTf .  Carlisle  was  formerly  connected  by  canal 
with  Fort-Carlisle,  on  the  Solway  Firth,  a  distance  of 
about  11  miles ;  but  this  canal  is  replaced  by  a  rail- 
way to  Port-Carlisle,  which  is  extended  to  Silloth, 
where  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed. 
Communicating  in  this  way  with  the  sea.  it  is  still 
classed  as  a  port  Vessels  entered  (1881),  652,  of 
109,215  tons;  cleared,  650,  of  109,657.  The  Citadel 
station,  sitaattfd  not  tar  from  the  courts^  is  one  of  the 


handsomest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built  of  white 
stone  in  the  early  English  style,  and  is  supported  by 
buttresses  at  intervals  along  its  entire  length,  and  is 
roofed  with  glass.  It  is  &e  terminus  of  seven  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railway,  \\z.  the  Caledonian,  the  Glas- 
gow and  South-Wcstom,  the  London  and  North- 
western, the  Newcastle  section  of  the  North-East- 
em,  the  North  British,  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle, 
and  tiie  Settle  and  Carlisle.  Fop.  in  1881,  85,866. 
The  city  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  members. 

CARLISLE,  a  post-town.  United  States,  capital 
of  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  114  miles  w. 
Fhihidelphia.  Foo.in  1880, 6209.  Dickinson  CoUege 
was  founded  in  this  town  in  1783,  and  continued  a 
respectable  and  flourishing  institution  till  about  1816^ 
when  its  operations  were  suspended.  It  has  again 
been  reorganized,  and  its  operations  resumed  under 
the  care  of  the  Methodists. 

CARLONE,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  of  dis- 
tinguished artists,  who  flourished  chiefly  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  are: — 1.  Taddeo,  a  native  of  Lom- 
bardy,  who  excelled  in  sculpture,  and  was  em- 
ployed, along  with  his  brother  Joseph,  by  the 
courts  of  England,  Spain,  and  Mantua.     He  died  in 

1613. 2.  GIOVAKNI,  eldest  son  of  Taddeo,  bom 

at  Genoa  in  1590,  made  great  progress  in  paint- 
ing under  the  tuition  of  lus  father  and  Peter  Sorri, 
and,  having  afterwards  studied  under  Passignono, 
distinguished  himself  particularly  by  his  frescoes, 
in  wluch  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  his  design,  the 
depth  of  his  expression,  grandeur  of  his  conception, 
and  the  richness  of  his  colouring,  are  particularly 

admired.    He  died  in  1630. 8.  Giovanni  Bat- 

nsTA,  brother  of  the  former,  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1598,  was  also  a  scholar  of  Passignano,  and 
painted  along  with  his  brother,  whose  style  he  fol- 
lowed so  exactly  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
their  pictures.  He  ultimately  entered  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  died  in  1659,  or  1C80  accord- 
ing to  another  authority.  He  excelled  particularly 
in  frescoes,  which  are  so  soft,  fresh,  and  uniform  that 

they  resemble  oil  paintings. 4.  Bkrnabdo  and 

ToMifABO,  sons  of  Joseph  Carlone,  were  eminent 
sculptors;  Andrea,  also  son  of  Giovanni  Battista, 
who  was  bom  in  1627,  and  died  in  1697,  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a  painter.  He  took  chiefly  for  his 
models  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and  founded 
a  school  of  painting  in  Perugia. 

CARLOS,  Don,  Infant  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II. 
and  Maria  of  Portugal,  bom  at  Valladolid,  1545. 
His  mother  died  four  days  after  his  birth.  He 
himself  was  sickly,  and  one  of  Itis  legs  was  shorter 
than  the  other.  The  extreme  indulgence  with  which 
he  was  educated  by  Joan,  sister  of  the  king,  confirmed 
his  violent,  obstinate,  and  vindictive  disposition.  In 
1560  Philip  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  heir  of 
the  throne  by  the  estates  assembled  at  Toledo,  and 
in  1562  he  sent  him  to  the  Univenity  of  Alcala  de 
Henaies  in  hopes  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  would 
soften  his  turbulent  character.  An  unlucky  fall 
threw  him  into  a  burning  fever,  and  the  physicians 
lost  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  king  immediately 
hastened  to  his  son,  and  as  it  was  recollected  that 
the  prince  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  St  Di- 
dadus,  who  was  not  vet  canonized,  Philip  com- 
manded the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  be  brought  in  a 
procession.  It  was  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the  sick 
prince,  and  his  hot  face  covered  with  the  cold  shroud. 
He  fell  aileep;  when  he  awoke  the  fever  had  left 
him;  he  demanded  food,  and  recovered.  All  believed 
a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  Philip  requcnttcd 
the  canonization  of  Didadus.  Contemporary  histo- 
rians differ  in  the  description  of  the  prince.  Accord- 
ing to  some  he  had  a  thirst  for  glory,  an  elevated 
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fO'H'nuo.  I'l'I'lo.  and  a  Imvo  f»f  i)<>\ver.  Acrordliicf  to 
others  ho  u";t,s  fnn.l  of  whutovt  r  \va><  straiiLro  and 
Hii''oiininm;  an  accidetit  or  ()i»|><tsition  irritated  liim 
to  frtiix-v;  address  and  slll)nli^.^i(^us(.ft'.■ned  liiiiu  He 
is  also  ropn'sontcd  as  a  favourer  of  the  insiirixt-nts  in 
the  Xethf'rlands,  and  in  iiartieiilar  as  an  fneniy  of 
the  ]n<[ni-if"i«)n;  yet  ho  jh>sspss(n1  neith-r  knowl.'d-^e 
Ui>r  ]irinei}>les,  nor  e\t;n  suilicieiit  nnderstajidiii;^^  to 
l)o-  eajjahle  of  lil)eral  views.  W'itli  him  all  wax  ]»a..s- 
Ki(»nato  exeitement,  wliich  resistance  ccnuerte*!  into 
fiwy.  lilorento  h:vs  oori'rctei.l  the  aee(Mints  of  tlie 
characteT  and  fate  <»f  this  yirinco  from  authentic 
Sources  in  his  work  on  the  S^mnisli  liKjui-iition  (which 
see).  Accordin<,'  to  liim  Jjou  CaHos  w;is  arro'_;ant, 
'orutal,  ignorant,  and  ill-educated,  'i'his  much  is 
certain,  th.it  at  the  ron'_;ress  of  (.'hatt-an  ( 'anil)ie-.is 
( !;'».'.!♦)  the  niarria'_:o  of  J)ou  C'ar]<»s  with  l\li/.ahetli, 
dau'ihter  of  lleiu-y  11.  of  l-'rance,  was  ]trnj)o>e<l;  hut 
IMiilip,  h(>in_f  left  a  A\id'i\\er  liy  tlu;  de.uli  of  .Mary  of 
]'ai'_d;ui'l,  t(»ok  tin;  ]'1ace  of  his  s^n.  I  >on  Carlos  is 
said  to  ha\e  lo\ed  l\ili/.alM'th,  and  to  liave  never  for- 
(^iven  his  father  for  hasiuLC  deprived  him  of  lur. 
Jilorente  proves,  liowt.'Ver,  tliat  1  )i»n  Carlos  never  had 
fallen  in  lovo  with  tlie  ([ueen.  and  tliat  she  was  never 
too  intimate  witii  him.  In  l~)u:\  I'hiliji,  who  had  no 
other  heir  tiian  I  >on  ( '.aihis,  considerin'j;  him  untit  for 
the  throne,  st;nt  for  his  nepliew.s  the  archdukes 
liodolpli  and  lOrnestus,  t(»  s( cure  to  them  tlie  sucees- 
Bioii  to  his  dennni(tns.  1  )on  Cai'los,  who  lived  in  «<>n- 
tinual  mi^imdi  r.-'tandim,'  with  his  father,  nsohed  in 
l.'»ti.')  to  leavi-  Sj>ain,  and  wa'-i  on  tlie  point  of  eml'avlc- 
in.r  when  l»uy  (iomez  de  SiUa,  a  contiilant  Ix.tli  of 
I'liilij)  and  <  'arlos,  di>suaded  him  from  his  n  solution. 
In  l.'cir,  when  the  rehelliou  in  the  Low  Countiies 
dist|uit,ted  I'hilijt,  Don  ( "arlos  wnile  to  S';vi-i;il  j^ran- 
dees  of  the  kingdom  that  In*  IkhI  the  intention  of 
j.,'oinLC  to  (liMinany.  He  disclosed  his  plati  to  his 
\mc!e.  l)on  fluan  of  Austria,  who  mildly  di^-^uaded 
him  from  it,  and  represented  to  him  th.it  mo^t  of  tlie 
^land'  es  to  whom  he  had  writt'-n  would  not  <tmit  to 
inf<>rm  tlie  kiiiij;'.  This  was  in  f,M  t  done;  and  indeed 
l)on  duan  hiuistlf  told  Philip  wh.it  l>on  Carlos  had 
eontided  to  him.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  t<»uch</d 
l)V  the  suiVeiiic^s  of  the  ji.-oj.le  of  the  Xetherlands. 
IMdlip  hini->elf  .-<  em-'d  to  h<  lieve  tli.at  his  sou  intei:ded 
tet  l;o  to  the  Nethei lands.  The  I'aron  Monti;,^iy  lost 
his  he. id  oil  this  aeeount.  Tlie  infant  had  often 
HJiown  a  vehement  desire  to  ]»aiticij'ato  iu  the- t,''o\  i-rn- 
nieut.  r»iit  l'liilij>,  jealous  of  his  own  aurhoiity, 
tn.ated  his  son  coolly  and  with  reserve,  whilst  he 
eave  his  cetulidi  nee  to  the  Duke  of  .Mva,  to  Ivuy 
(otnit  /,  d«'  Silva.  Don  .Juan  of  Austria,  .and  S['ijiol  i. 
l).>n  Carle.s  co)ieei\eil  :in  invineiMe  avi  r>ion  to  tlMiii. 
lie  Could  not  hear  that  Alva  should  li.ue  veeti\ed 
the  irovernmcnt  of  Flanders,  which  he  had  re<piest.d 
for  himsrlf.  The  arehitect  of  the  L>i  urial,  J^ouis  <le 
Foi\.  '^ives  the  followiuL,'  faets  rekitiii.:  to  I  'on  ( 'arlei-, 
%\hicli  have  l«een  preserved  to  us  Ity  De  'J'hou.  'I'he 
]»rinee  had  alw.ays  un<ler  his  pill-iw  two  n.aked  swords, 
two  loadt'd  pistols,  and  at  tlie  r«ide  of  his  bed  several 
^onis,  and  a  chest  full  of  oth*  r  liie-arms.  He  was 
often  heard  to  complain  that  his  fatlnr  had  depriv<  d 
him  of  his  bride.  ( )n  ( 'hristnias  e\  euiu'^  \io  confe-sed 
to  .a  jiriest  that  he  had  re-olveil  to  murder  a  man. 
The  priest,  then-fore,  refus. d  him  absolution.  The 
prior  of  the  monast<ry  of  Atocha  artfully  drew  ficm 
him  exprc'^sions  from  which  it  «'o\dil  be  inferred  that 
he  me.|ir;it'-d  an  :ittenipt  U}ion  his  own  father.  The 
cojib-s-iou  was  then  c<immuni«\ited  to  the  kiuLT,  who 
exclauued,  '  I  am  the  man  wh«»m  my  son  intends  to 
nnu'tler;  but  I  shall  take  measures  to  ]irevent  it.' 
'i'hus  rhilip,  impelle(l  by  hatred  or  fear,  by  j>oliey  or 
puper-titiou,  re-^olved  t>n  the  desti'uctiou  of  his  only 
Hon,  in  wl)om  he  saw  only  a  criminal,  unworthy  of 
the  crown.     Ou  the  night  of  Jan.   Iv^,  1506,  while 


Don  Carlos  was  liuried  i»i  a  dtc])  s'cep,  Count  Lcnna 
entered  his  chamber  and  i'onio\od  his  arms.  'J'hen 
a]i]»eared  the  k\iv_^,  prect-ded  by  Kuy  (Jonie/ de  Silva, 
the  Duke  of  Leria,  the  ;.rran«l  prior  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Aha,  and  several 
olHcers  etf  the  L,^uard,  and  state  councillors,  Don 
Carlos  still  slept,  'iheyawctke  him:  he  beheld  the 
kiu_'  his  fatln  r,  and  exclaimed,  'I  am  a  dead  man.' 
Th'  n,  addi-e-.sin.r  l*hili]»,  lu*  .•^aid,  'I)oes  your  majr-ty 
wish  to  kill  me?  1  am  not  mad,  but  reduced  to 
despair  by  my  sutbriuLCs.'  Jfe  coniured  with  tears 
those  ^^llO  were  ]>resent  to  p)it  him  to  d(.ath.  '  I  am 
not  come,'  answered  tlie  kim(,  'to  j.ut  you  to  death, 
but  to  punish  you  as  a  father,  auil  to  briu'_f  you  bre-lc 
to  your  duty.'      He   then  comm.anded   him    to    rise, 

'  de]-rived  liim  of  his  domestics,  ordored  a  box  of 
jiajtens  under  his  bed  to  be  seized,  and  connuitted 
him  to  the  care  of  the  "Duke  of  l^'eria  and  six  noble- 
men, enjoininLT  theUJ  not  b)  jK-rnu't  him  t(»  write  nor 
to  ^p<uk  with  any  oni".  Tlu -e  t:uards  clothed  Don 
Carhjs  in  a  mourninLT  dnss,  tool:  fiom  his  chambtr 
the  tapestry,  the  furnitures,  and  evt  n  his  bed,  leaviui,' 
him  nothinLT  but  a  mattress.  1  )on  Cai-los,  full  of 
r.aLfe  and  de.sp;iir,  causerl  ,i  l.arjc  lire  to  be  kindh  d, 
miller  i>retext  of  the  extreme  coM  of  the  winter,  ai'>l 
threw  hims«;lf  sudd«nly  into  the  tlaiiH's.  It  w.as  w  ith 
ditliculty  th.at  he  was  res<'Urd.  He  attempted  by 
turns  to  finish  Ids  life  by  thiist,  by  hunger,  by  e.atiu^' 
to  excess.  After  I'hili])  had  endeavoured  to  justifv 
his  7n(;asures  to  tlie  ]M.]te  and  the  jtrincipal  so\<.re!;jiis 
of  ]vir<»pe,  antl  h.ad  al.so  t^iven  notice  to  the  supeiior 
cler-v,  to  the  courts  of  iustice,  and  to  the  citiis  of 
his  empire,  of  what  had  ]'.'Lsseil.  he  ret'eiTed  the  case 
of  the  j>rince,  not  to  thtj  Impiisitioti,  but  t<)  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  under  the  direction  of  (.'aidinal  l^spihosa, 
who  was  state  councillor,  irrand  in<iuisitor,  and  ] re- 
sident of  the  junta  of  Castile.  This  couil;  is  said, 
after  a  minute  examination  an<l  heariu-,'-  many  wit- 
ness-s,  to  have  condemned  him  to  death.  Other 
accounts,  however,  state  that  he  died  of  ;i  m.di^naiifc 

I  fevcr  befor*.*  anv  iud.ruieiit  was  jta.ssrd,  after  ha\  in  ■■ 
talvcu  the  sacrament  witli  much  devotion^  and  h.aviiiL,'- 
asked  his  father's  j>ardo!),  "J  !th  .hily,  L'.iis.  'I  li«: 
ni'dancholy  fate  <»f  Don  Carl<»s  h.is  ser\.d  as  a 
s'il)i<et  for  several  traiiedies- those  of  Sehiller,  Al- 
lien, Ctvvav,  an<l  Canij'istron. 

CAKLCS  hi-:  J'>(H  Kl'-oX,  Do.\  :\r\RiA  Isincn, 
the  secoinl  son  of  Charles  IV.  of  S|.:uu  and  brotlier 
of  Ferdinand  \M  L,  was  born  cm  *2L»th  Mareh,  17s^. 
in  IhoS  he  was  c«>nii'el]ed  by  N.apole<ui  ;tlon^'  with 
his  bi«'ther.  who  h.ad  now  succee«led  to  the  throne, 
to  renounce  all  ilaims  to  the  s)ie«es<ion,  .and  was 
detained  witli  I'erdinand  in  ca]>tivity  at  \  al-'Ueay  in 
I'lauc"  till  Dl  k  Hi  l^^H*  he  married  ^Nlari.a  J-'ran- 
eise.i  d'Assis,  dau.;ht«  r  of  John  \M.  of  l\utUL:al,  Ins 
brother  the*  KiiiLT  of  Spain  h.iviic^'-  at  the  s.anie  time 
espoused  another  «IaiiL:hter  of  John  as  his  second 
wife.  This  last  marri.aue,  like  Ferdinand's  lirst, 
haviuLf  turncil  t)ut  unproductive  of  issue,  a  pr«tsj*ect 
opt  ne  I  to  Hon  Carlos  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
w  hieh  .almost  assume. 1  the  slope  of  absolute  (aitaintv 

i  when  a  third  marriage  cctiitracted  by  Ferdinand 
]iroV(d  e'|ually  unsuccessful  with  tlie  tv\o  former  in 
produeiui^'  an  heir  to  tie'  Spanish  monarchv.  (Mi 
the  de.itli  of  l''erdiuan«I"s  thiid  wife  in  1>J:>  lio 
a_rain  maiaicd,  and,  by  a  pra.'matic  sanction,  tiie 
continj'cncy  of  a  baii.ile  heir  was  ]>iovided  for  by  tlie 
rejieal  of  the  Salic  l.ivv,  whii'h  excluded  such  from  the 
throne.  On  loth  October,  l>;at,  .Maria  Is.ibella,  aft.  r- 
wards  (.,)ueen  of  Sjiain,  was  bi»rn.  In  1^;'.J  I)on('ail<'s" 
]>arty  .su'Veede.l  by  takiii'.:  advantaLf-  of  the  kiie^  s 
iuibecil,«  eoiiditiou  to  obtain  a  rej»c,al  of  tlu>  pr.i^'iiiaiic 
sanction;  but  this  a  Iv, intake  was  oidv  t'  nip«>rai-v,  as 
i'"trdinand  ilisowned  his  act  on  recoveiin,'  the  u>t* 
of  his  reason.      The  following  year  Don  Carlos  was 
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exiled  with  his  wife  to  Portagal ;  and  Having  refiued  to 
return  from  thenoe  to  be  present  at  the  taJdng  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  yonng  qoeen,  he  was  com- 
manded by  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  the  Papal  States. 
On  2^th  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  VIL  died,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  his  consort  the  queen-regent 
repeated  the  order  to  his  brother  to  quit  the  country. 
The  latter,  however,  now  announced  himself  as  legiti- 
mate King  of  Spain,  and  was  recognized  as  such 
by  a  considerable  party  who  excited  a  civil  war  in 
his  favour,  and  thenceforward  were  designated  by 
the  title  of  Carlitts,  (See  Spain.)  After  a  course 
of  hostilities  extending  over  several  years  with  vary- 
ing success,  he  found  himself  obliged  in  1839  to  take 
shelter  in  France.  In  the  meantime  he  and  his 
descendants  had  been  formally  excluded  from  the 
succession  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  1836.  On  arriv- 
ing in  France  the  castle  of  Bourges  was  assigned  him 
aa  a  residence,  and  he  was  also  detained  a  prisoner 
there  for  a  considerable  time  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
make  the  renunciations  demanded  of  him.  In  1845  he 
resigned  his  claims  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  in 
IS 47  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Trieste, 
where  he  died  on  10th  March,  1855.  His  eldest  son, 
I>on  Carlos,  was  long  resident  in  London,  and  in 
1850  married  Maria  Carolina  Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Naples.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
his  favour  in  his  native  country,  but  these  attempts 
were  always  frustrated.  In  1860,  when  he  made  his 
last  venture,  he  and  his  army  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  troops  of  Isabella.  The  rebel  general  was 
shot,  and  Don  Carlos  liberated  only  on  condition  of 
solemnly  renouncing  all  claims  to  the  crown — an  act 
which  he  repudiate  when  he  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  He  died  at  Trieste  in  1861.  His 
Tounger  brother,  Don  Juan  Carlos  Maria  Isidoro, 
iiorn  in  1822,  is  at  present  the  hope  of  the  Carlist 
party,  and  the  cause  of  the  rwent  civil  war  in  Spain. 
See  Spain. 

CAKLOW,  an  inland  cx>unty  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  I^inster,  suzrounded  by  Kildare,  W  icklow, 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County.  It  is 
generally  level  or  undulating  except  in  the  south- 
eastern parts.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Slaney  and 
Barrow.  From  the  remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil  it 
is  altogether  an  agricultural  county,  producing  a  great 
deal  of  butter,  com,  flour,  and  other  agricultural 
prixluce  for  exportation.  Agriculture  is  here  carried 
on  with  as  much  skill  and  knowledge  of  reoent  improve- 
ments as  anywhere  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  less  pov- 
erty than  in  most  parts.  Carlow  comprises  an  area  of 
346  square  miles  or  221,343  acres,  of  which  195,831 
are  arable.  The  county  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament.     Pop.  in  1881,  46,508. 

CARLOW,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  capital 
of  above  county,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Barrow,  34  miles  b.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  neat  and  cleanly 
appearance,  and  the  two  principal  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  A  bridge  of  five  arches 
leads  over  the  Barrow  to  the  suburban  village  of 
(Sraigue,  in  Queen's  County.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
college,  two  nunneries,  barracks,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  union  workhouse,  an  infirmary, 
and  a  fever  hospitaL  Carlow  is  the  principal  mart 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  flour, 
butter,  ftc  It  sends  one  member  to  the  House  ojf 
Ciimmons.  On  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  stand  the  ruiud  uf  the  ancient  castle  of 
Carlow,  still  presenting  a  very  imposing  appeaxanoe. 
Pop.  in  1881.  7036. 

CARLO  WITZ,  or  Kablowitz»  a  town  of  Austrian 


Slavonian  on  the  Danube,  7  miles  8.B.  Peterwardein; 
pop.  5800.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  the 
head  of  the  dissenting  Greeks  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. It  is  the  centre  of  a  famous  wine-growing 
district.  This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  peace  con- 
cluded here  in  1699  between  Leopold  L,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Venice,  and  the  Turks. 
By  this  peace  the  emperor  received  Transylvania 
and  Slavonia;  Poland  received  back  Kaminiec,  Po- 
dolia,  and  the  Ukraine;  Venice  retained  the  con- 
quered Morea;  Russia,  Azoph.  Here,  too,  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  the  Turks  in  1716. 

CARLSBAD  (Charles's  Bath),  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  one  of  the  most  famous  watering-places 
in  the  world,  is  situated  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley  of 
the  river  Tepl.  It  is  said  that  Charles  IV.  dis- 
covered the  warm  springs  here  in  1358,  during  a 
chase,  and  having  experienced  their  healing  effecta, 
he  built  a  castle,  round  which  houses  gradually 
accumulated.  The  town  has  a  permanent  pop. 
of  about  10,000.  Ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors  of  this  place. 
Fine  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  beautiful  pro- 
menades laid  out  A  great  many  strangers  are 
attracted  here  every  year,  the  number  in  recent 
yean  reaching  16,000.  A  congress  of  the  German 
powers  was  held  here  1819-20  at  which  were  passed 
resolutions  restrictive  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
liberal  principles  in  generaL 

CARLSBURG,  or  Kaiilsbdrg  (ancient  Apulum)^ 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  33  miles  N.w.  of  Hermannstiuit,  with  7338  in- 
habitants. It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town, 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and  communi- 
cating by  a  long  bridge.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
and  has  a  cathedral  with  a  ntunber  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, a  mint  where  the  gold  and  silver  obtained  in 
Transylvania  are  purified  and  coined,  an  observatory 
with  a  good  collection  of  instruments,  an  excellent 
library,  a  theological  college,  a  gymnasium,  normal 
school,  arsenal,  barracks,  &c. 

CARLSCRONA,  or  Kablskrona  (Charles's 
Crown),  a  seaport  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  capital  of  the  Ian  or  province 
of  Blekinge  or  Carlscrona.  It  stands  on  several 
rocky  islets  connected  with  one  another  and  with  the 
mainland  by  bridges,  has  broad,' clean,  but  somewhat 
steep  streets,  with  houses  mostly  built  of  wood.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  the  entrance  protected 
by  forts.  As  the  chief  Swedish  naval  station  the 
town  largely  depends  on  the  trade  thereby  occasioned, 
but  it  has  also  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber, 
tar,  potash,  tallow,  &&     Pop.  (1880),  18,300. 

CARLSHAMN  (Charies's  Haven),  a  seaport  town, 
Sweden,  27  miles  w.  of  Carlscrona,  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley at  the  mouth  of  the  Mie-A.  It  is  prettily  and 
regularly  built,  and  its  square  market-place,  planted 
on  all  sides  with  trees,  has  a  fine  appearance.  It  has 
an  elegant  townhouse,  a  good  harbour,  and  an  active 
trade.  Timber  and  articles  of  timber  constitute  the 
chief  exports.  The  manufactures  are,  sail-cloth, 
sacking,  tobacco,  leather,  &c.;  and  there  is  also 
some  ship-building.     Pop.  5892. 

CARLSRUHE  (Charles's  Rest),  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  was  laid  out  in  1715,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  regularly-built  towns  in  Europo. 
The  castle  of  the  grand-duke  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  from  this  point  a  number  of  streets 
radiate  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  star.  Other  streets  intersect  these 
in  parallel  circles.  The  roads  leading  to  the  city  cor- 
respond to  this  regular  disposition,  which,  as  is  apt  to 
be  the  case  in  strictly  regular  cities,  often  leaves  upon 
the  traveller  the  impression  of  monotony  rather  than 
that  of  agreeable  order.    The  city  is  omameutvd 
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\v\[]\  several  beautiful  puMic  buildina;??.  Tlic  court 
lild.irv  contains  l(JO,(iOu  volumes;  there  are  also  here 
Heveral  valuable  museums  and  cabinet.-*,  a  botanic 
tr.irtlen,  several  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
litrraturc  and  the  line  arts,  and  sundry  industrial 
e>;t:xbli>ilnnenls,  such  as  a  foundry  and  electro-plating 
\v«irU,  an  enu'ino  f;ictory,  a  carriage  work,  kc.  Top. 
(l.xsi'),  •r.»,-2S:l. 

C'AivLS  I'Al),  a  town,  Sweden,  ca]'ltnl  of  the  l.in 
of  same  name,  on  an  island  in  Lake  V/eTier  formed  by 
the  two  moutlis  (»f  the  Klar,  and  connected  witli  the 
mainland  I'V  a  bridL;o  acros>4  eitlier  stream.  It  is 
b<';uitittdly  sitnat.'d.  reii'ularly  built,  is  th"  svnt  of  a 
l>is!iop,  and  luis  a  cathedral,  Lrvninxsium,  towudiouse, 
iVc,  and  some  trade.      l*o[).  ;"»ol>. 

CAKLSIADT,  a  town  c.f    A\istria,   in   Croatia, 

0  J  miles  s.w.  jtf  Ai;ram,  a^ri'eably  situated  in  a  per- 
feetly  level  and  richly -cultivated  jdain  near  tlie  junc- 
tion »if  the  Iviil|>a,  Korana,  and  l)obra,  which  are 
here  na\  iuable.  It  consists  oi  the  town  j>r()j>er  and 
the  citadel,  together  witli  the  stdnirb  of  J)ubovacz. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  h;vs  an  important 
trade.     I'oj*.  r»17r). 

C'.VKT.STAD'I',  Anukfas  Krnoi.F  (so  crdhd  from 
his  n.itive  town,  I'arlst  idt.  in  IVancoida,  where  he 
Mas  born  in  1480\  is  cclebratctl  in  the  history  of 
tile  lleformation  for  his  fanaticism  as  well  as  his 
misbirtimes.  lie  N\as  aj'j^ointed  i>rof«.'Ssor  of  theulo.fy 
at  W  ittenber::^  in  ir>i;'.  His  learnin-^^  enabled  him  to 
rentier  threat  support  to  Luther  in  his  first  stej^s  for 
the  introduction  of  a  reformation.  In  ir»"Jo  he  was 
ineluded  in  the  bull  which  cudemned  Luther;  and 
lii>*  s]>irit''d  aj>peal  from  the  pope  to  a  Lceneral  couneil, 
«tf  w  hieh  he  L:a\e  the  tirst.  example,  :us  well  as  his 
opiiu  >n,  openly  expresstd,  in  favour  of  the  marriav^'e 
»>1  the  pric^tho.ul,  which  soon  Lfained  i^round,  was 
anioiiL,'  the  mauv  [troofs  win  h  he  i^^ave  of  hi--  zeal  for 
the  Kcformatiou.  \\'idist  Luther  was  at  W'artbuiL; 
I'arlslatU  s  /.f;vl  uri^'cil  him  to  aets  of  \iolence.  lie 
c\  en  instigated  the  peo]i!».-  and  siu<l<'nts  to  the  dostruc- 
tion  ot"  the  ultars  autl  tlie  iuia-^'t-s  of  the  saints,  irreatly 
to  th  •  di^pl'.-asure  of  Luther,  who  lost  the  frirudshii> 
of  l'.irl5tadt  by  his  iijtpositi  >n  to  his  excesses.  In 
L"cJ  1  he  drelared  himsolf  publiely  the  <»{iponent  of 
Lulher,  who  had  jrearhed  at  .Una  against  the  di^- 
tm-.  .r.iees  which  h''  ha<l  excit'il.  so  that  the    Lhctor 

1  ii^dtrii'v  banislii.d  him  from  the  i'o):Ktr\  in  S-j^tt-m- 
Inr.  l."''Jl.  (.'urLtadt  u[>on  tins  eomnu-nced  the  cou- 
tro\i  ;.•>.  r.>-i>eelin.r  the  ^acrauirnt,  d'  nvin,',  in  opno- 
^iti-i:i  I  •  l.'.lher.  tiie  bodils  prrsnicoof  Christ  i:i  the 
^.l•.•^.l:^<.■;lt.^'.  eleuierir-,  and  rtv<'.;iii  in_r  in  tiic  ritr  a 
lo\t.'!i  of  n-niembr.  t-.i-e  siinply.  Tiiis  eontroVLr>v 
w  ;;>»  cairi"  d  on  with  li>«'  li::.,:-est  ardmositv:  and 
/■,\\  i'.U'lius  l)a\i:;u'  «;-\  1  a: t- 1  l.in>>' If  in  l.i\4>r.rot  t'ail- 
st\.-".  >  tio.t.  i:!.'.  .•  <li-iut'-  c. 'mimiict-d  brtwcn  tiie 
JS>\;>.--  .I'.-.'i  W  !■.:■  ■  ".  01.:  t".  e>''<'.;i  ;iis.  which  t!:'L-d  in 
the  >>■;•.. ;Mt  I'-n  «I  tv^e  t ';.!".  ii.^is  u'.id  Lr.tlieiau-i. 
(,'a*.I-:.;  i:  in  the  ia(.antin:e.  1  .  ii:_:  s't-^ot  et  '1.  not 
wit".. out  re.v-<o;:.  ct  i.avin,'  t.ilvt-n  p.ivt  in  tt.e  r'.'^o!'  of 
t  •>  p.\;-a'.,t-«  i:i  Lra!:C'>!.ia.  w.i-.  o'l;.  I  i>  wai.l-r 
:i.-..'.-.jh  <.i'!maK\.  .■■;>!   I  -  ir._r  ri'.ili:\.:   1  ^-  r'ii'iv'<.d   to 

-s.  -  "..it  v<.\\  f  of  LMti.'T.  \/;."  pro- 
,  -."»  ••..  ..:  l\<-:n''erj.  on  e^n-iiti  -n  that 
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Scottish  riiurch.  was  bo  n  on  *2'Mh  January,  17'2'?, 
in  J  himfries^hire,  where  his  father  w;i3  a  }iari?>h 
minister,  lie  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Edinburp^h  and  Ghasi^ow,  and  afterwards  .'studied 
at  the  University  of  lA'vden.  Having  l)een  licensed 
as  a  preaf'her,  in  1747  he  w;vs  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Invercs!:,  in  jNIid  Lothian.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on 
L'r>th  August,  I8i»'>.  His  wife  and  chihlren  all  pre- 
deceased him.  ]  )r.  Carl  vie  wa3  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Moderate  party  in  the  Scottish  church,  the  party 
which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ruled  with  such  predominating  sway,  and  in- 
cbuKd  the  names  of  jiobertson,  Blair,  and  Homo 
among  its  members.  As  an  elo  juent  d-.-Licer  and  s'.vil- 
ful  ecclesiastical  leader  in  the  (jleneral  A.ssembly  he 
had  no  rivah  He  strenuously  resisted  all  attem|*ts  to 
give  additional  influence  to  the  jtojudar  element  in 
ccclesiiustical  matters.  X(»t\vithstandin''  his  literary 
abilities,  he  never  came  forward  as  a  claimant  l.'cfore 
the  public  for  any  literary  honours.  ]Ie.  howe\er, 
left  behind  him  a  well-known  autobiography,  which, 
though  commenced  in  his  .seventy-ninth  year,  is 
a  singularly  interesting  jiroduetion,  both  from  the 
vigour  and  spri-^htliness  of  its  style,  and  the  pic- 
tures which  it  presents  of  Scottish  society  in  the  la>t 
century.  After  remaining  long  in  manuseript  it  w;us 
]Miblished  in  1^G^•,  umler  the  editorship  of  John  Hill 
Jhirton. 

CAliLYLE,  Thomah,  the  greatest  writer  that 
Scotland  ha.s  j)roduced  since  the  tinie  of  Sir  Walter 
Se<itt,  and  one  of  the  Lireatcst  J-^nglish  Avriters  of  the 
]>rescnt  century,  was  born  4th  l)ecend)er,  17i*.'>.  in 
the  villau'e  «)f  Kcclefechan,  in  the  ]>ari-h  of  Hoildam, 
Dumfrii  sshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  daujfs 
Carlyle,  a  mason  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  Jana-.s 
( "ariyle  was  a  si-rious  (bxl-fearin.:  man  (>f  gr«'at  intrl- 
lectual  power,  while  his  wife,  Margiret  Aitl;en.  the 
future  Avriter's  mother,  is  representt*l  to  have  been 
at'cctionate,  pious,  and  intelli^'ent.  'I'he  eld>T  ( 'ar- 
Ivle  was  a  number  of  tho  <lissr:iting  body  known  as 
the  Ivclief  ("Imrch,  aU'l  intended  his  son  Thoma-  for 
a  mini-ter  of  this  ehuveh,  with  whieh  objcet  he  was 
carefully  cducati'd  at  tiie  parish  schoi.tl  and  aft-  r- 
w.irds  at  the  burLih  school  of  Annan.  When  onlv 
in  his  lifteenth  year  (in  l>lo)  he  was  sent  to  the 
Vniversity  of  Ldinburjh,  where  he  stu«iied  un-kT 
such  ]>rofessors  as  Ltslie,  I'lavfair.  anil  Lr.  TIioukis 
r>rown.  Here  he  dcvi-l.'pf  d  a  stroii,:  taste  for  mathe- 
matics, a  study  in  wdiich  he  alt.iined  uTtat  proia  i^•ncy. 
Ha\inv:  reuctunced  the  idta  vi  beconun.:  a  niini-ttr, 
after  lini^hinu'  his  curri  ulum  (in  1^14)  lie  bcam-j 
a  te.i«-licr  for  about  four  yea!S.  tirst  at  Annan,  aitvr- 
ward-i  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  conduete  1  tlie  bn:  :h 
>ehool.  a!id  left  behind  him  the  character  (if  an  o\or- 
stvrn  ilisoiplinarian.  At  the  latter  jilace  the  cele- 
brated Ldward  Irvin-/.  whom  he  had  tirst  m»  t  uurin^j 
his  >cho  >l-bov  dav-^  at  Am, an,  was  then  al-o  aitiiig 
as  a  teatb.er.  and  the  two  b<.  came  \  erv  intimate  fi  it  n  hs. 
In  1^1>  he  remo\<.'d  to  lMinb.ir_:h,  whs-re  he  s-,;.- 
iiorte  1  liin:<clf  bv  litcrarv  work,  devot-d  n.u.'h  lit:  e 
to  the  study  of  lierman,  and  wcut  through  a  \ariv  I 
and  extensive  coirse  of  rtadi:!.::  in  history,  ]<'et:-;. 
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monthly  portions  of  bis  life  of  Schiller  in  the 
London  Magazine,  in  1823,  this  work  being  en- 
larged and  published  eeparateljin  1825.  In  1824 
he  pablished  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Greoioe- 
try,  with  an  eesay  on  proportion  by  himself  pre- 
fixed, which  Prof.  De  Morgan  characterized  as 
*  thoughtful  and  ingenious,  as  good  a  su^«titute  for 
the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  as  could  have  been  given 
in  the  space.*  The  same  year  appeared  his  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  Wilbelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship, 
lliis  work,  which  like  the  others  mentioned  was 
anonymous,  was  on  the  whole  favourably  received, 
though  some  critics  objected  to  the  translator's  too 
great  fondness  for  German  idioms.  During  his  tutor- 
ship he  stayed  some  time  in  London  (In  1824),  where 
Irving  then  was.  He  was  next  engaged  in  trans- 
lating specimens  of  the  German  romance  writers, 
published  in  4  vols,  in  1827.  In  1827  he  married 
MUh  Jane  Bailie  Welsh,  daughter  of  a  doctor  at 
Haddington,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox. 
After  his  marriage  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  withdrew  to  a  farm  in  Dumfries- 
shire belonging  to  his  wife^  about  15  miles  from  the 
town  of  Dumfries.  This  place,  Graigenputtock,  he 
describes  in  a  letter  to  Goethe  (written  in  1828),  as 
'  the  loneliest  nook  in  Britain,  an  oasis  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  heath  and  rock,  among  the  granite  hills  and 
the  black  morasses  which  stretch  westward  through 
Galloway  almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.'  Here  he  wrote 
a  number  of  critical  and  biographical  articles  for 
various  periodicals,  such  as  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 
the  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  Fraser's  Magazine ;  and 
Itere  was  written  Sartor  Resartus,  the  most  original 
of  his  works,  the  one  which  first  brought  him  fame, 
and  which  has  had  perhaps  a  greater  influence  on 
the  minds  of  readers  than  any  single  work  that 
could  be  named.  The  writing  of  Sartor  Kesartus 
occupied  portions  of  several  years.  It  seems  to 
have  been  finished  in  1831,  but  the  publishers  were 
shy  of  it,  and  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  till 
1833-84,  through  the  medium  of  Fraser's  Magazine. 
The  whimsical  title  of  this  work  (literally,  The 
Tailor  Kepatched)  is  a  translation  of  that  of  an  old 
Scottish  song  (The  Tailor  Done  over).  The  book 
professes  to  be  an  exposition  for  English  readers  of 
ft  new  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  clothes,  first 
thought  out  and  expounded  by  Diogenes  Teufels- 
drockh  (Devil's  Dirt,  Asafoetida),  professor  of  things 
in  general  in  the  German  university  town  of 
Weissnichtwo  (Know-not- where,  Scotch  Kenna- 
quhair) ;  with  biographical  particulars  regarding  the 
professor,  and  miscellaneous  thoughts,  reflections,  and 
speculations  of  his  not  strictly  connected  with  his 
pnilcsophy.  The  professor  of  course  is  really  Car- 
lyla  himself,  and  the  work  is  to  some  extent  auto- 
biographical It  is  inspired  by  a  distinctly  didactive 
purpose,  preaching  through  its  wonderful  intermix- 
tore  of  tne  humorous,  the  grotesque,  the  sublime, 
the  pathetic^  the  solemn,  the  profound,  welded  to- 
gether by  a  poetic  or  even  a  propUetio  spirit,  the 
doctrines  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  duty,  work,  and 
above  all  hatred  of  sham. 

The  publication  of  Sartor  (to  which  no  author's 
name  was  originally  attached)  soon  made  Carlyle 
famous,  and  on  his  removal  to  London  early  in 
1834  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  a  brilliant 
literary  circle  embracing  Jdhn  Stuart  MUl,  Leigh 
Hunt,  John  Sterling,  Julius  Charles  and  Augustus 
William  Hare,  Maurice,  and  his  old  pupQ  Charles 
Bcdler.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea, 
where  his  life  henceforth  was  mainly  spent  His 
next  work  of  importance  was  on  the  IVench  Bevolu- 
tion,  published  in  1837.  This,  though  a  work  of 
immense  research,  is  hardly  a  history  in  the  ordinary 
of  the  term ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  powerful 


pictures,  iu  which  we  see  taking  place  the  chief 
events  and  are  made  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
chief  actors  of  that  stormy  period.  Of  it  the  West- 
minster Beview  remarked,  'No  work  of  greater 
genius,  either  historical  or  poetical,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  many  years.'  The  first 
volume  of  the  French  Bevdution,  while  still  only  in 
MS.,  was  unfortunately  burned  while  in  John  S. 
Mill's  possession,  and  the  author  had  immediately  to 
set  to  work  and  write  it  over  again.  About  this 
time,  and  on  one  or  two  subsequent  years,  be  delivered 
several  series  of  lectures,  the  most  important  of  these. 
On  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  being  published  in 
1840.  Chartism,  published  in  1839,  and  Past  and 
lihresent,  in  1843,  were  small  works  bearing  more  or 
less  on  the  affairs  of  the  time.  In  1845  appeared  bis 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with 
Elucidations,  a  work  of  great  research,  and  brilliantly 
successful  in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  great 
Protector.  In  18^0  came  out  his  Latter-day  Pam- 
phlets, a  series  of  tracts  dealing  with  political 
subjects,  and  assailing  with  extraordinary  vehe- 
mence, not  to  say  virulence,  the  most  prominent 
institutions  and  characteristics  of  modem  England 
and  its  people.  This  work  was  very  repulsive  to 
many  from  the  exaggeration  of  its  language,  and  its 
advocacy  of  harsh  and  coercive  measures.  He  next 
wrote  a  life  of  his  friend  John  Sterling,  published 
in  1851,  and  regarded  as  a  finished  and  artistic  per- 
formance. 

The  largest  and  most  laborious  work  of  his  life. 
The  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  next  appeared,  the  first  two  volumes 
in  1858,  the  second  two  in  1862,  and  the  last  two  in 
1865,  and  after  this  time  little  came  from  his  pen. 
His  choice  of  Frederick  as  a  hero  strikes  most  people 
as  a  little  remarkable,  a  feeling  that  the  author  was 
himself  prepared  for.  He  gives  as  his  reasons  for 
selecting  him  for  historical  treatment  that  he  was 
the  man  that  did  almost  the  only  real  and  substantial 
work  in  his  century ;  that  there  were  nothing  of  the 
hypocrite  or  sham  about  him ;  and  that  'How  this 
man,  officially  a  king  withal,  comported  himself  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  managed  not  to  be  a  liar 
and  charlatan  as  his  century  was,  deserves  to  be  seen 
a  littie  by  men  and  kings,  and  may  silently  have 
didactic  meanings  in  it.'  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  conversation  that  he  had  tried  to  put  a  little 
humanity  into  Frederick,  but  found  it  hard  work. 
Of  the  immense  labour  and  research  shown  in  this 
work,  of  the  descriptive  and  narrative  power  displayed 
on  almost  every  page,  of  the  vividness  with  which  a 
portrait  is  drawn,  or  an  event  put  before  us,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  too  often  the 
author's  powers  as  a  skilled  advocate  have  been  en- 
listed in  favour  of  'Vater  Fritz'  and  his  doings. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  soon  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  has  naturally  been  popular  in  Germany, 

In  1866,  having  been  electea  Lord  Bector  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  he  delivered  an  installation  address 
to  the  students  On  the  Choice  of  Books.  While 
still  in  Scotland  the  sad  news  reached  him  that  his 
wife  had  died  suddenly  in  London.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  besides  beinc 
a  woman  of  exceptional  intellect,  was  a  most  devoted 
and  affectionate  wife.  On  her  tombstone  beside  the 
abbey  church  of  Haddington  he  has  recorded  her 
virtues  and  his  sorrow  for  her  loss,  stating  that  at 
her  death  his  light  was  as  if  gone  out  From  this 
time  his  productions  were  mostly  articles  or  letters 
on  topics  of  the  day,  including  Shooting  Niagara; 
and  After?  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  serious  mis* 
givings  as  to  the  results  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867. 
An  unimportant  historical  sketch,  The  Early  Kings 
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of  Norway,  niipcarcd  in  1*^71,  Init  \vn<?  written  lon^ 
bcfi»re.  Carl  vie  died  in  his  1j<)U>c:  at  (  ]Klst;a,  It  li- 
luarv  r»tli,  1S>1,  in  liis  la.st  vcai^  lia\iii^'  Ix-en  tond<'d 
l>y  a  <lo\<»t.oil  iiirtx-.  lie  uas  Imiied  at  Jloclufeclian. 
He  1-  ft  tlh;  estate  of  Craii,fenputtock  to  the  li^uiver- 
sity  of  lldinl)nr.:h,  settlinL^  that  the  ineume  from  it 
sliould  form  tell  buiaaries  to  be  ammally  compettul 
ft»r — iivu  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  five  for 
chis-ics  (J.alin,  Ureek,  and  Ent^lish).  ►Since  liis 
(It  ith  a  woric  consistim,''  of  lieminir-'cnces  connected 
\vitU  the  earlier  jiart  of  his  life  ha.s  heeri  i)uhlishetl 
under  the  editorjfhip  of  his  friend  J.  A.  Eroiide.  It 
contains  some  rather  harsh  judgments  by  Carlylc  oii 
liis  Contemporaries. 

i'arlyle's  command  over  the  Enq^lisli  lani:na"''e  was 
j^reater  than  that  of  almost  any  other  {)rose  writer, 
and  his  style  was  unique.  It  lias  l)ceii  called  un- 
natural, a  jlistortion  of  tlie  Eiiudi-h  languaLro,  a  mere 
literary  device  or  affectation  to  attract  notice  ;  but  this 
is  but  a  superHcial  critiei>m.  That  it  is  often  eccen- 
tric, often  uncouth,  often  ru;_"j:ed,  often  e.\trava'g;int, 
may  l>e  admitted;  but  one  who  studies  it  cannot  but 
r^;couni/.e  that  it  wa.s  so  only  as  beinLT  the  natuial 
vtliiele  of  exjiressiu'^  his  thouijhts.  It  jjrew  and 
developed  a.s  the  writer  irrew  and  develoi>ed,  and  in 
his  bands  was  an  instrument  of  unsur|>assable  jK»wer, 
As  to  the  inlhience  exercised  by  his  wriliuirs  we  mav 
<jUotc  the  follow  inir  estimate  from  a  distin;^niisht  d 
and  discriminatini,'  American  critic  (J.  ]l.  Lowell): 
'Tlion.ili  not  tlie  safest  of  ;4uides  in  jtolitics  i^r  prac- 
tical philosophy,  his  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakener 
cannot  be  over-t.stimated.  It  is  a  power  whieh 
belongs  only  to  the  hiuhest  onler  (»f  minds,  for  it  is 
none  l)ut  a  divine  hre  that  can  So  landle  and  irradiate. 
The  tlibt  due  him  from  those  who  listened  to  the 
tcaehin^'S  of  his  prime  for  revealin-g  to  them  what 
Hubliuie  reserves  of  jiower  even  the  huml'lest  niav 
tnd  in  manliness,  sinceritv,  and  self-rsliaii-'e,  can  l)e 
paid  with  noihin-  short  of  rcVc-rential  -ratilude.' 

C'AiiMACJXoEE,  a  name  a]»i>lied  in  the  early 
tii:i  >  <'f  the  French  Keiiul)lio  (17'J■J-l^^!)  to  a  soult  and 
a  dance,  by  w  hich  it  was  accompanied.  'Vhc  son;;  eon- 
taiued  thirteen  couplets  and  the  followini^  refrain : — 

l^aiisi'ii-'  la  (■.•"ir^iia.'iiole 
Vive  Ic  ton,  vi\.,'  Jo  ^<ni 
I>.in.-<>iM  l.i  o;iriii:(',Mii)lo, 
\  no  le  stm  Uu  c.iiuiii. 

The  appellation  oiiuinated,  jTobably,  from  the 
name  i:^ivt;n  to  a  ]«eculi.ir  form  of  vest  worn  by  tiie 
( "oiife-derat'^s  of  Mar.-eilhs,  who  came  to  I'aris,  .Vu'_r. 
!I7l''J,  to  co-o}»rrate  with  the  revolution.iries  of  tlie 
capit;i.l.  The  author  and  coniposer  of  the  son_'-  are 
unknown.  It  is  n«'talile  .-imply  for  its  hi<t<'ri<al  as- 
Koeiations  ;  not  for  the  intiin-ic  merits  of  wonls  or 
rnudc.  'J'he  son^'^  and  dance  were  lirst  used  at  the 
time  of  tlie  in-li^riatiou  of  the  people  on  aeeount  of 
the  r'/'>  alloW'L-d  to  the  kin:.;  on  the  resolves  of  the 
2sativ>iial  A.-'-einbly,  The  carni;ii;ri<tle  was  comnntiily 
hun'^'aral  danced  at  pojxdar  b  -.tivals,  e\eeuti<>ns,  and 
eruptions  of  ])opular  discontent.  Afterwards  the 
name  was  also  ajiplied  to  the  national  pianls,  who 
wore  a  dress  of  a  peculiar  cut.  and  to  the  eiit!  -i  ia-^tic 
f-uj)porters  of  tlie  revolution.  Several  member.,  of  the 
rsational  Convention — Earere,  for  instance — by  way 
of  jest,  iravc  this  name  to  tlieir  comnumications  to 
the  a-ssendjly. — 7V/ //.•>•  mnit'tijnolcs  is  a  name  ,^iven  l)y 
tile  j)eople  in  l^iris  to  boys  who  sweep  chinmeys  and 
blaek  b<M,ts,  ehi'-lly  Savoyards. 

CAEMAUTHEX,  or  Caiilmaktiikv,  a  maritime 
c/)unty,  South  Wales,  and  the  lar:;est  of  all  the  ^\"^  Ish 
counties,  haviu'^^  Cardigan  on  the  N.,  the  I'ristol 
C'leiunel  and  j>art  of  (ilanior_fan  on  the  s.,  Eembroke 
on  the  w.,  and  Erecknock  on  the  K.;  extreme  lei:L:th, 
0'6  m^ilesj  breadth,  3j  miles;  area,  OuG,17-  a\;rc3.     It 


is  of  a  mountainous  charnctor  ;:;t'nerally,  btit  v<>t  so 
ruu_;ed  ;is  M>nu;  of  the  other  \\  elsh  counti'S,  neit.'ier 
aie  the  mountains  so  hi^h.  Some  of  the  \ah  s  are 
beautiful  ;ind  ext'-usive,  particularly  that  of  Tow  y, 
which  is  y>{>  miles  in  le:i_,'th.  The  jaincipal  river  is 
the  Tvwi  or  Towv,  which  rises  in  Cariliiraiishire. 
This  river  and  the  Tave  are  the  only  naviij-ahle 
streams  in  the  ounty.  A  large  i^art  oi  the  county 
is  waste ;  but  the  valleys  are  ferule,  ami  nmncrous 
herds  of  small  black  cattle  are  reare«l  (-n  th--  hilN. 
The  total  acreau'e  under  croj*s,  bare  fallow,  and  ,:ra-s 
is  4')\,{)7'o  acres.  The  mineral  products  <>i  tli<,' 
county  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  lime-t"tie.  'i"ht  ri* 
are  no  manufactui-es  of  any  conse-punee.  The  ettunty 
returns  two  members  t<»  the  Ibai-e  of  Comnn'iis. 
Top.  in  1^71,  li:.,71(>;  in  ls.>l,  liil,>';i. 

( 'AEMAl;Tili:X,  or  Cakumaktiikn  iWeMi.  ( '.in- 
Ffii'(i<li/ii),  a  town,  South  A\  ales,  caj»ilal  «>f  abo\e 
county,  !'  miles  fnmi  Carmarthen  i'ay,  Dii.^tnl  <  'han- 
nel,  an<l  11  miles  N.w.  of  Elarielly,  <»n  a  mod*  i ate 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  t.\er  whi.Ii 
tliere  is  a  spacious  liridge  of  se\  en  arches.  It  has 
tolerably  straight  streets,  and  the  houses  are  nn'-tly 
well  built,  some  of  stone  and  si.nie  of  bri<i..  TJio 
principal  buildings  arc-  the  county  hall,  St.  I^.■t'  r"s 
church,  an  ancient  edifice  containing  numerous  an- 
ti'jue  and  curious  monuments;  St,  I>a\id"s  ehureh,  a 
jdain  suljstantial  structure.  There  are  also  a  monu- 
ment to  Sir  'J'h<»mas  Eicton,  and  a  well-executt.  d 
statue  of  (ieneral  Xott.  a  nati\e  of  the  place.  E-- 
sides  the  Established  churches  there  are  numerous 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  other  deuumination-. 
Of  public  and  private  schools  the  most  prominent 
are  the  South  ^\'ales  Training  (  olh  je,  Sir  'ihomas 
Eowells  bree  ('.i'anmiar-sch(»ol,  (,hn  eu  Idixalath's 
( irammar-school,  i^c.  There  are  also  two  intirmai  ics, 
and  a  literary  and  scientihc  institution.  The  ship[>ing 
trade  has  irreatly  decreasetl  since  the  «)pening  of  thi? 
South  Wales  Eailway.  There  are  some  tin  and  had 
works,  cloth  manufactories,  and  iron-foundries,  and 
the  salmon  fishery  is  extensive.  With  Elanelly  it 
returns  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I'op. 
H),5EJ. 

CAE^Il'E,  a  mountain  in  Ealestine.  con-titnllng 
part  of  Lcban«ai,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  lialil'  e, 
in  the  padudic  of  Acca.  It  consi'^ts  of  several  rich. 
Woody  h' iL:hts,  separated  by  fertile  and  ha!iitabl«3 
valleys  witiiin  a  eir<  uit  of  about  lIS  milcS,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  mouth  «if  the  Kisnon  in  a  lovely  jdaiu, 
which  foi'Uis  the  south-ru  coast  of  the  Culf  of  I'tole- 
mais  or  A<'ca,  on  the  Meditei'ranean,  irpr.n  dill'erent 
parts  of  this  mountain  there  are  ruins  of  churclies  and 
moiiastei'ies  fr«>m  the  time  of  the  Christian  kiu'^doui 
of  Jerusalent,  and  the  cave  which,  according  to  tr.i- 
dition,  was  inhabited  by  the  j>ro]iliet  Elias.  Eroui 
the  foirrth  century  ("hii-tian  hermits  have  clxistii 
Blount  (  armel  fur  their  a!  ode.  It  was  not,  howe-vi-r, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  twvlfth  ceiitiny  that  pil- 
grims, imder  tlie  direction  of  iWrthold  of  Calal-ria, 
established  an  a^-<'ciati.>n  foi-  the  pur]'o.-e  of  leatlin^  a 
seclude'l  life  upon  this  n.ountain,  which  recL'ived  its 
rules  from  All»ert,  the  patriarch  of  .reni^alem,  in 
E_'<i;*,  and  the  ]iaj»al  couhrmation  from  Hoiauius  111. 
in  EJ'Jl.  Thi-.  is  the  «iri,inof  t)iet»rderof  ( hir  Eady 
of  Mount  Carinel.  'The  (  arnielites  emnner.ite  .am<<ng 
th'.'ir  nicndters  all  the  i»ro]>hets  and  holy  men  men- 
tioned in  the  SeriptuieS,  from  l^lias  to  Jesus;  al.-o 
l*ythagoras,  the  ( iallic  1  >ruids,  the  holy  w. imeii  of  the 
X^ew  Te>tam(  lit.  an<l  the  herniits  of  Clni-tian  an- 
tiijuitv.  Chri-t  they  cusitkr  as  their  ]>artieular  pi'o- 
tecti>r.  and  his  a] c-th-s  as  ini--ionaries  from  Mount 
t"armel.  Tla;  .!•  suit  Eapebrmli  ha.-«  .-howu  how 
utterly  TUifounded  their  ]'r-.  tensions  are,  yet  tliey 
Were-  allowed,  as  lat<*  as  in  the*  t.  i_hte<  nth  c<'ntury.  by 
EcneJict  HE,  to  erect  the  ttatue  of  the  prophet  Eliaa 
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M  the  fonnder  of  their  order  in  St.  Peter*8  church  in 
Rome.  Being  driven  by  the  Saracens  to  Europe, 
thej  adopted  in  1247  a  milder  rule,  and  the  forma  of 
monastic  life.  They  also  became  divided  into  four 
independent  bodies: — I.  The  ObtervanteSf  who  wore 
shoes ;  2.  The  Congrtgation  of  Mantua;  8.  The  Bare- 
footed Friart,  and  Bare- footed  or  Theretian  Nuru  in 
Spain;  4.  The  BarefooUd  Friars  in  Italy.  The  two 
latter  classes  observe  the  older  and  stricter  rule.  The 
knightly  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  estab- 
lished by  Heniy  IV.  in  fVance,  is  connected  with 
the  Cannelites  only  by  the  name.  As  their  mode  of 
life  precludes  all  useful  exertion,  governments  in 
modem  times  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  their  order,  and  the  admission  of  novices 
has  been  forbidden. 

CARMINATIVES,  medicines  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  used  as  remedies 
for  flatulence.  They  are  said  to  derive  their  name 
from  the  Latin  word  carmtny  from  their  often  oper- 
ating abnost  instantaneously,  like  a  charm.  The 
gases  generated  in  the  intestinal  cuial  are  chiefly  the 
result  of  indigestion,  and  hence  the  persons  most 
affected  by  them  are  infants,  whose  stomachs  are 
generally  feeble,  and  individuals  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life.  Plants  possessed  of  an  aromatic  principle,  in 
consequence  of  the  volatile  oil  which  they  contain, 
give  relief  not  only  when  taken  internally,  but  some- 
times even  when  applied  externally  to  the  surface  of 
tiie  stomach.  Sometimes  the  oil  itself,  or  the  tincture 
of  the  plants  dropped  upon  sugar,  is  administered. 
These,  however,  are  only  temporary  remedies,  and 
the  true  cure  is  in  the  adoption  of  a  regimen  by 
which  the  digestive  process  is  improved,  and  more 
especially  by  regular  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

CARMINE,  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  red 
colours,  is  made  from  the  oochinsal  insect,  or  Coccus 
cactL  The  finest  is  that  which  is  thrown  down  from 
an  aqueous  infusion  by  chloride  of  tin.  This  after 
depositing  is  collected  and  dried.  The  operations 
require  the  greatest  care,  for  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  is  affected  by  the  weather,  light,  and  tempera- 
ture. The  colour  produced  by  alum  has  a  darker 
tint^  and  constitutes  lake.  Carmine,  or  carminic  add, 
is  also  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  oochineaL  The  add  is  a  purplish  body, 
extremely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
■alts  with  the  heavy  metals,  and  it  yields  various 
products  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  nitric  add,  and 
other  re-agents.    See  Coccus. 

CARMONA  (ancient  Carmo),  a  town,  Spain,  Anda- 
lusia, 20  miles  E.N.K.  of  Seville,  on  a  height  overlook- 
ing a  laige  plain  covered  with  olive-trees.  Pop. 
20,074.  It  is  walled  and  well  built,  containing 
many  handsome  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
who,  though  usually  resident  in  Seville,  spend  part 
of  the  year  here.  The  prindpal  square  is  well 
planted,  and,  among  other  edifices,  possesses  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church  with  a  lofty  spire.  Another 
conspicuous  object  is  a  Moorish  castle,  flanked  with 
massy  towers,  and  there  are  two  old  Roman  gates. 
l*he  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen  hats,  leather, 
•nd  earthenware. 

CARMONTEL,  or  Cabmoktellb,  a  French  poet, 
known  by  his  Proverbes  Dramatiques  (ten  vols.); 
bom  in  1717  at  Paris ;  died  1806.  These  little  pieces 
are  without  much  connection  in  themselves,  being,  in 
fact>  only  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  but  are  well 
adapted  for  private  theatres.  The  fertility  of  Car- 
montel  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  ease  in  writing. 
Ue  is  said  to  have  left,  besides  his  printed  works  and 
bis  pieces  for  the  theatre,  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
umes of  manuscripts. 
^  CARN  AC,  a  village,  France,  in  the  department  of 


Morbihan,  on  a  height  near  the  coast,  15  miles  b.s. 
of  Lorient,  and  remarkable  for  the  Druidical  monu- 
ments in  its  vicinity.  These  consist  of  over  10,000 
rude  blocks  of  gray  granite,  some  of  which  are  up- 
wards of  18  feet  hig^  standing  on  end  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  heath.  They  are  in  the  form  of  unpolished 
obelisks,  with  the  vertex  reversed,  and  are  arranged 
in  eleven  lines,  forming  ten  avenues,  with  a  curved 
row  at  one  end.  There  are  many  gaps  in  the  lines ; 
almost  every  house  and  wall  in  itxe  vicinity  is  seem- 
iQgly  built  from  this  artificial  quarry.  They  are 
evidently  of  very  andent  date,  but  their  origin  is 
unknown. 

CARNALLITE.  A  double  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  potassium  (2MgCl9  2£C112HaO),  forms  the 
chief  part  of,  and  has  given  its  name  to,  the  upper- 
most division  of  the  great  salt  deposit  of  Stassfurt. 
The  camallite  region,  which  contains  a  number  of 
minerals  besides  carnallite,  was  previously  called 
Abraumsah — that  is,  'refuse  salt,'  or  the  sidt  which 
was  put  aside  in  mining  for  the  rock-salt,  that  forms 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  deposit.  But  the  large 
amoimt  of  potassic  salts  which  the  camallite  region 
contains  has  gradually  made  the  abraum-salt  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  whole  mines,  and  the  operations 
on  the  laige  scale  for  the  extraction  of  the  potassio 
salts  have  grown  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  they  have  converted  Stassfurt  from 
a  little  village  into  the  centre  of  a  great  industry. 
Camallite  occurs  both  of  a  white  and  red  colour, 
associated  with  rock-salt,  stassfurtite,  and  other  min- 
erals, and  indosing  scales  of  micaceous  ferric  oxide. 
It  is  crystalline  and  deliquescent.  The  potassio  chlo- 
ride is  extracted  from  it  by  a  complicated  series 
of  solutions,  during  which  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  and  rock-salt,  are  got  rid  of.  llie  chlo- 
ride is  used  as  a  fertiliring  agent,  but  it  is  also 
manufactured  into  nitrate,  by  decomposition  with 
nitrate  of  sodium;  and  into  carbonate,  by  Leblanc^s 
process,  the  same  as  that  by  which  common  salt  is 
converted  into  washing  soda.  The  utilization  of  the 
camallite  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  lowering 
the  price  of  potassium  salts,  and  espedally  of  nitre, 
and  in  increasing  the  value  of  nitrate  of  sodiunx. 
See  Stassfurt. 

CARNARVON,  or  Caebkabvon,  a  maritime 
county  of  North  Wales,  having  Carnarvon  Bay  on 
the  w.;  I>enbigh  on  the  s.;  the  island  of  Anglesea 
and  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  N. ;  and  Cardigan  &y  on 
the  B.  Its  extreme  length,  B.w.  to  n.e.,  is  about  52 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  20  miles,  although  the  greater 
portion  of  it  does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles  on  an  aver** 
age;  area^  369,482  acres.  This  county  is  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  lofty  mountains, 
including  the  Snowdon  range,  whose  highest  peak 
is  3557  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  other  sum- 
mits varying  from  1500  feet  to  more  than  3000 
feet.  Although,  however,  the  most  mountainous 
county  in  Wales,  there  are  many  tracts  of  low  and 
fertile  land,  some  of  it  affording  rich  pasturage,  and 
other  parts  bearing  large  crops  of  barley  and  oats. 
Dairy  farming,  and  catUe,  horse,  and  sheep  breeding 
are,  however,  the  prindpal  occupations  of  the  farmer. 
The  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  a  small  breed.  Lead 
and  copper  ores  have  been  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  work 
them,  but  with  little  success.  It  has  been  otherwise 
with  the  slate  quarries  at  Bethesda,  Llanberis,  and 
NantUe,  which  have  been  extensively  and  profitably 
worked.  Large  quantities  of  this  date,  which  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  are  exported.  Agriculture,  though 
not  so  far  behind  as  in  some  of  the  other  counties  of 
Wales,  is  still  in  an  extremely  backward  state.  Farm 
buildings  and  cottages  are  often  in  bad  condition, 
though  both  boildinga  and  implements  have  b»ea 
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niurh  iinja-ovr'il  in  nio.U-rn  thries.  It  sends  one 
iiit.'inbcr  to  the  lloi  so  of  Commous.  Pop.  iii  1S71, 
I0tsl21:  in  ].s81,  lht,195. 

('AliXAll\'()X,  or  C.\KUNARV0N,  a  seaport  town 
and  ]»arlianicnt;iry  l.)orou'^'h,  X'(»rth  Wale:;*,  on  the  s.K. 
s!<le  of  the  ^kiiai  Strait,  and  capital  of  the  above 
roiuity,  *2')l,)  rnih'.s  N.w.  Jjcindon.  The  ancient  walls 
thrown  around  it  l»y  Edward  I.,  and  {lanke<l  by  round 
towers,  are  still  pretty  entire.  Within  there  are  t'li 
narrow  but  re-ular  streets ;  outside  many  new  and 
handsome  hou'tr.s  have  been  ]>uilt  of  late  year^,  and 
H'»me  spacious  strect^s  formed.  The  town  is  well 
liuhtcd  Mith  ij^iiN,  and  is  abundantly  8U])plicd  with 
water.  The  ma.rniheent  castle  or  palace  of  Ivlward 
1.,  and  in  which  Edward  II.  was  born,  stands  at  the 
w.  end  of  the  town,  almost  overhanpnLj  the  sea,  and 
is  still  externally  entire.  Ureat  alterations  have  been 
matle  in  its  interior,  w'ith  a  view  of  partially  rcstor- 
iiiir  it  to  its  oriirinal  condition.  Includin;j^  its  court- 
yards, t\:c.,  it  covers  about  'J  acres  of  gmund.  The 
town  is  much  fretpiented  in  the  season  l)y  visitors. 
A  beautiful  i>ronienade  stretches  aK>ni;  the  Mcnai 
and  is  nuich  fre'|ucnted.  There  are  extensive  iron- 
w<irlv8  in  the  town,  which  supply  machinery  for 
t^teaniers,  ike.  Tlie  shij»]>inL,'  trade  is  considerable, 
the  j)ort  (estuary  of  the  Seiont)  admitting  vessels  id 
•loo  tons.  The  exports  are  slate,  coal,  and  copper 
ore;  the  imports  timber,  colonial  produce,  Manchester 
and  liirmingham  t;<»ods,  Sic.     Pop.  in  IbSl,  10,2.'I7. 

C'.VJvXA'iTC,  a  country  in  Hindustan,  lying  along 
t^ie  coa-st  of  C'oromandel,  from  Caj^e  Comorin,  in  lat. 
-s'  t(»  1()"  N.;  Ion.  77  to  81'  E.;  .OilO  miles  in  length, 
and  from  40  to  110  in  breadth.  The  Carnatic  wa.s  con- 
«picred  by  the  British  in  17b3,  but  not  finally  ceded 
U*  us  till  ISUl.  'I'he  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  the 
climate  is  one  of  the  hottest  in  India.  A  great  ])or- 
tiun  of  the  land  is  rented  by  the  Brahmans;  all  Kinds 
of  grain  an«l  rice  are  cultivated,  and  sugar,  indigo, 
and  c(»tton  to  some  extent.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
hal>itants  are  Hindus,  the  ^Mohammedans  being  but 
thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  The  principal 
towns  are  JMadr.ia,  IN)ndichcrry,  Cuddalore,  Tanjore, 
'iVichinoi)oly,  Ma«lura,  and  Tinnevelly.  The  prin- 
ci].;d  rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  I*alaur,  and  the  C'au- 
very, 

t'AKXATK  )X  (from  the  Latin  caro,  rarnh,  flesh) 
slgnities,  in  the  line  arts,  the  colouring  of  the  skin  of 
the  human  bocly.  The  use  of  carnation  re([uires  very 
attentive  study  and  great  skill  in  the  artist.  It 
varies  with  the  sex  of  the  individual,  with  the  clas.^es 
and  countries  to  which  the  subjects  bclmLT,  with  the 
]»a,ssions,  the  state  of  tiie  health,  &c.  The  cheeks 
are,  in  a  healthy  .subject,  of  a  h^'ely  re.l;  the  l)reast, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  anus  of  a  soft  white;  the 
belly  yellowihh.  At  the  extremities  the  colour  lie- 
c< lines  colder,  and  at  the  joints  a,^sumcs  a  violet  tint, 
oti  acc(»imt  of  the  trans]>arency  of  the  skin.  All  these 
shu'les  reipiirc  to  be  softly  >)lend.(l.  Two  favdts  in 
tarnation  are  chiefly  t<»  be  avoided — hardness,  the 
f.udt  of  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  too 
gr<Ht  weakness.  (Juido  lieni  not  nnfre<picntly 
jKiint.'d  his  fleslj  .so  that  itaj-iieared  almost  bloodless. 
'1  he  IVench  school  ha,s  gone  furthest  in  this  respect. 
'I'he  lle>h  of  the  followers  of  this  school  often  looks 
like  p(»rcelain  or  wa.\.  Titian  and  Kubeua  are  un- 
rivalled in  carnation. 

(.'AUXATIOX',  a  variety  of  the  Dinntliu,'^  cn-.n/n. 
lJti///aaor  pink,  much  cultivated  for  its  beautiful  and 
hweet-scented  <louble  flowers.  U'hose  in  most  esteem 
with  Hori^ts  have  ast<'m  alxnit  0  feet  high,  and  flowers 
regularly  formed,  and  marked  with  clear,  well-defined 
Ptripes,  widening  out  towards  the  ends  of  the  petals. 
At'cording  to  their  colours  they  are  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  flakes,  whi(  h  liave  only  one  colour, 
Ui.^l'osed  in  stripes  on  a  white  ground;  boz:ir<ls,  with 


stripes  of  two  colours;  rnd  ]»ieotees,  in  which  the 
edges  of  the  jictals  aic  notched,  and  sp(»ts  instead  of 
stripes  are  dilt'us.-d,  usually  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 

(.AliXHADKS,  an  eminent' Greek  philosoj.her, 
founder  of  the  third  or  new  academy,  was  ,a  native 
of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  and  is  supposed  to  ha\e  l>ctn 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  141st  01ym]»iad  (213 
B.C.)  lie  .studied  fii-st  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  but 
subsequently  attended  the  lectures  of  Egesinus,  who 
explained  the  doctrines  of  Arccsilaus;  and  succeeding 
his  master  in  the  chair  of  the  academy,  he  re>tore(l 
its  reputation  by  softening  the  prevailing  pyrrhoni^m 
and  admitting  practical  probabilities,  Tlie  doctrine 
of  Carneades  specifically  was,  that  *  as  the  senses,  the 
understanrling,  and  the  imagination  frequently  <le- 
ceive  us,  they  cannot  be  the  infallible  judges  of  trutli, 
but  that  from  the  impression  made  by  the  senses  we 
infer  appearances  of  truth,  which,  with  rcsjicct  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  arc  a  sufficient  gnitle.'  He  was  a 
.strenuous  opi>oser  of  Chrysippus,  and  attacked  with 
Lrrcat  viirour  the  svstem  of  thcologv  of  the  Stoics. 
He  was  an  adv(»cate  of  frcc-vill  a-^ainst  the  f<itr  of 
the  .same  sect,  and  urged  just  the  same  dilhcnlti<  s  in 
reconciling  divine  prescience  with  the  freedom  of 
human  actions  as  have  divided  some  contentling  sects 
of  Christianitv.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
events  of  his  life  was  his  being  joined  in  an  cmb.-',Hsy 
to  Home  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Critolaus  ilie 
Peripatetic,  in  order  to  gain  the  mitiu^'ltion  of  a  line 
levied  by  the  Koman  senate  on  the  Athenians.  This 
extraordinary  emba.ssv  was  successful,  and  Carneades 
so  captivated  the  people  by  his  eIo<}uence,  one  day 
delivermg  a  harangue  in  praise  of  justice,  and  on  the 
next  proving  it  to  be  an  odious  institution,  that  Cato 
the  censor,  fearful  of  its  effect  on  the  Iloman  voutli, 
pei"suaded  the  senate  to  send  the  ])hilosoj.liers  back 
to  their  schools  without  delav.  In  his  latter  ve.us 
Carneades  became  totally  blind;  he  died  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  continually  complainiiiLr  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  lamenting  that  the  s.mie 
nature  which  composed  the  human  frame  could  dis- 
solve it. 

CAKXELI^XJX.     See  Quautz. 

CAPXIOLA  [German,  A';a/n],  ^  duchy  or  pro- 
vince of  Austria,  between  lat.  45'  10'  and  4i>'  20'n.; 
and  Ion.  13''  r>0'  and  10'  2.7  E.;  having  Carinthia  and 
Styna  x.  and  E.,  Croatia  and  Lombardy  a.  and  \\. ; 
area,  .''.sr>0  English  .square  miles.  It  is  covered 
with  lofty  mountains,  some  of  which  are  al)Out  10, out) 
feet  high,  and,  gen  rally  squeaking,  is  one  of  the  mo.-^t 
unfertile  regions  of  the  empire.  Some  districts,  hou- 
ever,  jiroduce  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley, 
wine,  and,  in  the  s.,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  aufl  ex- 
cellent flax.  Bees  are  numerous  in  Soiith  Carniola, 
an<l  .silkworms  are  reared.  It  has  many  small  lakes, 
but  few  rivers  of  any  imf)ortance.  Tlie  Largest  is  the 
Kulpa.  Th(^re  are  some  inm,  lead,  and  tjuicksilvc  r 
mines,  the  latter  exceedingly  rich.  It  alunin.ls  in 
clavs  and  valuable  stones,  and  in  co.al  aud  marb!*-. 
'J'here  are  consideraV»le  manufactures  of  iron,  fine 
linen,  lace,  woollen  c]<ith,  flannel,  woi-sted  stocking-, 
leather,  wooden  articled,  &c.  Its  chief  cxjiorts  are 
steclwares,  quicksilver,  hats,  linens,  ghuss wares,  wax, 
wine,  flour,  &c. ;  i)rincijtal  imports — salt,  oil,  fruit, 
cotFce,  sugar,  tol.>acco,  cloths,  cattle,  &c.  Carniola  \v  a-s 
made  a  duchy  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Counts  of  Tyrol,  who  became  extinct 
in  1.*;;'.."),  and  were  succeeded  In'  the  Karls  of  Goerz. 
After  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  ISo:)^  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  incoq)orated  in  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria. 
In  1S14  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of  Austrirw 
Capital,  Laibach.  The  inhabitants  are  indiistriou.s 
and  temperate.     Po]*.  481,243. 

CARXIVAL.  The  same  views  which  led  men  to 
prorifi.it'i  tlio  hijher  iuviiiible  powers  by  gifts,  each- 
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fioes,  and  purifications,  also  introduced  fasts,  absti- 
nence from  pleasure,   and  penances.      By  fojst  is 
meant  an  abBtinenoe  from  the  usual  means  of  nour- 
ishment, in  order   to  mortify  the  appetites,   and 
thereby  to  propitiate  the  Deity.     In  every  nation  of 
importance  customs  of  this  kind  are  found.    Their 
historical  origin  is  in  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Kaat,  where  the  priests  were  originally  the  physicians 
of  the  people,  and  prescribed  these  fasts  as  a  part 
of  the  regimen  necessary  in  this  warm  region,  as  well 
as  from  religious  views.    Fasts  are  observed  to  this 
day  in  the  East.    The  religions  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Hindus,  those  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  of  the 
il^orshippers  of    the  Lama,  insist  much  on  fasts. 
Few  traces  of  them  are  found  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  North.    The  earliest  Christians 
fasted  on  the  vigils  (which  see).    The  fasts  on  the 
jejunia  qwttuor  tempeatatum,  which  continued  for 
three  days  every  quiuter  of  the  year,  were  penances, 
as  was  that  of  the  period  of  forty  days  (before  Easter, 
or  rather  before  Good  Friday,  Quadriffennue),  which 
was  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  fast,  and  which 
commemorated  the  forty  days'  fast  of  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness.    With  regard  to  the  origin  of  Christian 
faiits,  opinions  differ.    The  most  oonmion  is,  that 
Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Bome,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  first  instituted  the  forty  days*  fast  aa 
a  rule  of  the  church.    By  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
about  A.D.  600,  Ash  Wednesday  was  made  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fast,  and  the  day  before  was  called  fast 
ere,  because  in  the  night  of  this  day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  faHt  began.    Tl^  fast  was  preceded  by  a  feast 
of  three  days,  very  obnoxious  to  the  strict  zealots. 
'Christians,*  it  is  said,  'on  these  days  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  voluntary  madness,  put  on  masks,  ex- 
change sexes,  clothe  themselves  like  spectres,  give 
themselves  up  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  consider 
all  pleasure  allowable.'     Tins  is  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent carnival,  or  Fascking,  as  it  is  called  in  the  8.  of 
Germany,  and  which  conldnues  in  that  country  from 
Twelfth  Day  to  Ash  Wednesday.    The  name  car- 
ntral  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caro,  camis,  flesh, 
and  tale,  farewell  (according  to  Ducange,  from  the 
Latin  denomination  of   the  feast    in    the  middle 
ages,  camis  leramen,  solace  of  the  flesh),  because 
at  that  time  people  took  leave  of  flesh.     Previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  their  long  abstinence, 
men  devoted  themselves  to  enjoyment,  particularly 
during  the  three  last  days  of  the  carnival.     The 
carnival  is  nothing  but  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Chris- 
tian Romans,  who  could  not  forget  their  pagan  festi- 
Tals.    At  least  it  greatly  resembles  the  Saturnalia 
which  were  celebrated  annually  in  December,  with 
all  kinds  of  mirth,  pleasure,  and  freedom,  in  honour 
of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  age  when  he  governed  the 
world,  and  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  liberty 
and  eciuality  of  man  in  the  youth  pf  the  world.     In 
Homo,  the  carnival  brought  to  view,  in  a  lively 
m.'\nner,  the  old  Saturnalia  in  a  new  form.    During 
the  last  days  of  the  carnival,  and  particularly  during 
the  day  which  preceded  the  long  fast,  mummeries, 
plays,  tricks,  and  freedom  of  every  kind,  abounded. 
From  Italy,  the  modem  Saturnalia  passed  to  the 
other  Christian  countries  of  Europe,    llie  wealthiest 
class  commenced  their  amusements  eight  or  ten  days 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  the  middle  classes  two  or 
three  days,  the  poor  only  observed  one  day  (the  Fcut' 
naehz  of  the  Germans).     In  the  amusements  of  this 
period  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Germany  had  its  origin, 
after  the  cities  had  attained  a  flourishing  condition. 
Its  first  traces  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  munmieries  of  the  carnival  produced  the  idea  of 
adopting  some  character,  and  carrying  it  through. 
To  please  the  multitude,  and  make  the  laugh  more 
certain,  the  mannen  of  common  life  were  caricatured. 


These  exhibitions  afterwards  became  more  cultivated 
and  developed.  On  fast  eve  persons  in  disguise 
sometimes  went  from  one  house  to  another,  to  make 
sport  with  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  A  merry 
society  of  this  kind  formed  a  plan  to  represent  some 
scene  in  their  disguises,  and  hold  a  regular  conver- 
sation at  one  of  Siese  mummeries.  The  ^mknown 
players  received  praises,  entertainments,  or  presents. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  company  grew 
stronger,  their  fables  and  speeches  became  longer  by 
degrees,  until  they  attained  to  regular  representa- 
tions of  human  life.  It  was  in  Niimberg,  renowned 
for  its  wares  and  its  wit,  that  the  first  fast  eve's  play 
was  produced,  coarse  and  frolicsome,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  dtizens.  The  earliest  of  these  pieces  that 
have  oome  down  to  us  date  from  1450-70;  they 
have  a  near  relationship  to  the  masques  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  farces  of  the  French,  as  have  the  spiri- 
tual fast  eve's  plays,  religious  burlesques,  to  the 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  According  to  the  ancient 
custom,  these  plays  were  opened  and  closed  by  a  crier 
or  herald.  The  carnival  is  celebrated  in  modem  times 
with  the  greatest  show  and  spirit  at  Venice;  but 
the  gay  city  of  the  doges  is  being  rapidly  eclipsed  by 
Rome.  In  the  former  place  it  begins  after  Christ- 
mas. The  di>^er8ions  of  it  are  shows,  masquerades, 
the  amusements  of  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  some- 
times, in  case  of  the  visits  of  great  princes,  a  regatta, 
or  boat-race.  After  this,  there  was  a  second  camivfd 
in  Venice,  the  Venetian  mass,  called  also  the  festival 
of  the  Aicensum,  and  the  Buccntaur  festival,  because 
it  commonly  began  on  Ascension  Day,  and  becauM 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the 
Adriatic  Sea  was  connected  with  it.  It  continued 
fourteen  days.  No  character-masks  were  worn  there, 
however,  except  Venetian  dominoes.  The  carnival  at 
Rome,  which  is  so  excellently  described  by  Goethe, 
continues  but  eight  days,  and  is  occupied  mostly  in 
masquerades  and  races.  When  the  troublous  years 
1848^49,  during  which  Gennany  was  torn  by  internal 
dissension,  had  well  gone  past,  the  Catholic  cities  in 
that  country,  Mayence,  Bonn,  but  above  all  Cologne, 
set  about  reviving  with  considerable  success  the  cele- 
bration of  the  yearly  festival  In  Paris  it  is  only 
the  lowest  or  loosest  section  of  the  people  who  take 
part  in  the  mad  rites ;  in  England  and  Protestant 
countries,  generally,  the  feast  is  not  observed  to  any 
extent. 

CARNTVORA  (PI.  XXIX.-XXXIV.).  All  ani- 
mals which  prey  upon  other  animals  are  carnivorous; 
but  the  term  Cai-nivora,  as  the  designation  of  a  group, 
is  now  restricted  to  that  order  of  mammals  to  which 
the  eat,  dog,  bear,  and  seal  belong.  The  head  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  the 
skin  is  well  covered  with  hair.  The  limbs,  four  in 
number,  are  fully  developed,  and  are  adapted  either 
for  walldng  or  swimming.  Two  sets  of  teeth,  de- 
ciduous or  milk  and  permanent,  are  always  developed 
in  succession,  and  in  both  sets  indsora,  canines,  and 
molars,  are  distinguishable.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  Fissipedia,  which  indude  the 
animals  popularly  known  as  carnivores,  namely,  lion, 
wolf,  bear,  &&,  whose  life  is  terrestrial,  and  the  Pin- 
nipedia,  or  those  which  are  specially  adapted  for 
aquatic  life.  These  two  divisions  are  sometimes 
treated  as  separate  orders,  but  they  form  together  a 
natural  group  united  by  the  character  of  tibeir  de- 
dduate  placenta,  which  is  a  girdle  or  zone  surround- 
ing equii^rially  the  sac  containing  the  foetus.  This 
character  separates  them  from  the  Cetacea,  since  in 
that  order  the  placenta  is  diffuse  and  non-dedduate, 
a  difference  more  important  than  the  anatomical 
resemblances  which  exist  between  the  seals  and  the 
whales.  The  bats  were  formerly  induded  under 
Camivora,  but  in  them  the  placenta  is  discoid,  and 
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tlio  Jriititlon  nrul  anterior  extremities  present  coi\- 
btiiut  (liilcrcitccs. 

1.  ]''i<.^>in.iiia. — All  the  carnivores  of  this  divi.^ion, 
exci.'pt  tlie  se.'i-t»tter  {L'n/t//iJra),  have  six  inci.-or  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  the  eaniue  t(  etli  arc  proininLnt,  and  one 
of  the  niohir  scries  in  earji  jaw  is  usnally  euniprcss<jd 
hLtcrally,  so  as  to  Jtrrsont  a  ciittin".^  edL,'e.  'Die  U>ls 
arc  fui-nish<.'<i  with  i-laws,  and  the  anteri«tr  limhs  are 
used  fur  sci/.in.;-  and  hoMin:;-  \n\-y  as  avoII  as  for  walk- 
inu,  l»ut  the  thnnd)  eannot  he  eairiud  aemss  the  ]'alni 
t>f  the  hand,  so  as  to  oj>]K>se  tho  ((tlior  dibits.  The 
8l;\dl  is  eontractc'd  behind  theorists,  so  as  to  .i,dvc  an 
hour-;4la.-.s  form  when  ston  from  ahovc,  and  the  jwis- 
terinr  or  <n'anial  jiortion  niay  i)C  shoit  and  rouinhd 
as  in  the  eut,  or  eloTmat'jd  as  in  the  otter.  Tiie  fa<ial 
])ortion,  of  eqnal  dinxnsions  with  tlie  ernnial  in  the 
e.it,  is  iu  the  wolf  \evv  mneh  lari^er.  I'lie  hollow 
formed  1)V  this  constrietioii  on  either  side  of  the 
hi-a  I  is  bri<lued  over  hy  the  wide  zvLToriiatie  areh,  and 
thns  '^ixes  ahundant  room  for  the  jiowerful  mn^eles 
of  ina.^tieatioii.  'i'lie  l<»\\er  jaw  is  artienl.ited  to  tlie 
hkull,  >(>  that  it  can  only  he  moved  np  and  d(»wn. 
Tla;  incisor  and  canine  teeth  are  rej»reM  iited  l>y  the 
fornuda  /  ;S,'y,  whieh  iri\es  the  mniiher  for  one  half 
of  the  lower  and  u))]M.r  jaw,  or  hy  the  formnla  /;;£.:;, 
'"  l^i,  wliieh  gises  the  total  nnniher  in  both  jaws. 
The  teeth  behind  the  canines  increase  in  size  from 
before  backwards,  ami  vary  from  *T-l  in  the  cat,  to 
|_^  in  the  Sontli  African  otoeyon,  the  total  numlier 
of  teeth  of  all  kinds  i'ant.dnLC  from  '10  to  jS,  'J'iie 
]>osterior  teeth  are  divided  into  premolars  and  niolai^, 
the  la>t  <»f  the  ]iremolar  series  in  the  np]>er,  and  the 
tirst  of  the  molar  series  in  the  hiw\-r  jaw  pr<  seiitim,' 
the  lat'-i'al  compression  and  trenchant  mar-in  \\hicli 
earns  fur  them  tiie  name  of  ."^cct'/roil  or  r(t.rn'L<.-i(i/. 
tooth.  ]'.chind  tlie  carnassial  the  molars  liave  tuber- 
cu^ated  crowns  which  tit  thcni.  amon*.,^  otln  r  irses,  to 
retain  the  fo(Mt  while  it  is  cnt  l>v  th(.se  in  front: 
the  nnndier  of  the.^e  teeth  is  less  the  more  purely 
animal  is  the  diet,  Tlit*  bt<imach  is  sinjple  and  nn- 
divide«l,  and,  lus  a  L^eneral  rule,  is  more  rounded  in  the 
llcsh-eatinLT  <:enera.  Tlie  lind'S  terminate  in  <hu'it^, 
which  are  never  fewer  than  four,  and  are  furnished 
with  .shai]»  claws,  which,  in  the  Felida^  are  retractile 
w  ilhin  sheaths  of  the  int<'L:nm<.-nt  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  toes.  In  walivin-.S  tlie  extremities  of  the  toes  are 
a}>plied  to  the  uroimd,  as  iu  th<.'  di^iti^radt^cat  and  do^j; 
or  the  whole  Sole  of  tlie  foot  is  ]>ut  <lown,  as  in  the  ]>lan- 
ti-radebeard'l.XXXilL-XXXlN".  fi-  12).  ln]T 
XXXI.-XXXri.  hL'.  .'>thedhole,  oneof  tliediuitiu'rade 
C'anidip,  is  reiuesented  with  as  much  of  the  himl  foot 
apjilied  to  th<'  eronn<l  in  sittini.,'  as  the  bc-ar  a]>plii  s 
wlu'U  in  the  erect  .attitude.  'I'he  six  families  inchided 
UU'I'T  the  lissipede  carnivores  are — 1,  l-'eiiila-:  lion, 
tiu'er,  1(  o].aii1,  cat,  iVc.  Tiicse  are  all  <1i','it''^r.Lde,  and 
]tossc^s  retractile  elaws,  Jn  cxtern.al  form  and  denti- 
tion they  j>re.>»nt  the  hi'.da-t  type  of  the  carnivorous 
btrueture.  *J.  C'aniike:  wo]f,  doLf",  jackal,  fox,  iVc.  'i'he 
claws  are  not  retractile,  anil  the  L:a)ie  is  ioii_'<r.  The 
toes  in  this  an<l  the  ]»revious  family  arc  hve  on  the 
ant'iior  and  four  on  the  ]to.-t*.rior  extn  initi*  s.  o.  Hy- 
a-nida-:  hyana,  aard-wolf,  «N:c.  The  hyanas  have  the 
anterior  limits  long<  r  than  the  j)o~terior,  and  loth 
terminate  in  four  toes.  The  skull  and  deutiti'.u 
approximate  to  those  of  the  Felid  e.  4.  A'iverrivke: 
the  supple  eK>nL'"ated  bodi- s  of  tluse  animals  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  cats  and  the 
martens.  Some,  a,s  the  civct.  i:emu  t,  zibet,  have  the 
claws  retractile;  in  <tthei's,  as  the  ichneumon  and 
rasse,  they  are  lu^t  retractile.  Those  mentionci  are 
♦ii^itij-rade,  but  the  suricate  of  Central  Africa  is 
j'laiiti^rade.  In  this  family  Lclands  are  found  \Hidcr 
the  tail,  the  secretions  of  which  have  powerful 
odours,  and  are  used  as  perfumes.  Tlie  civet  is  col- 
lected from  time  to  time  from  animals  kept  for  the 


l)ur]'Ose  in  Afriea.  The  diet  of  this  family  i.**  not 
purely  animal.  i>.  IMustelida-:  the  members  of  this 
family  have  eloUL'^att.'d  Ix.dies  Mith  short  limbs,  ter- 
minatinij  usually  in  fi\e-toed  feet,  with  retractile  or 
non-retractile  claws.  The  marten,  weasel,  jtoKcat, 
ermine,  glutton  or  wolverene,  the  mo,-t  ra]>acious  and 
cunning'  member  of  the  older,  constitute  one  sub- 
family of  exclusively  terrestrial  life.  They  are  di_ri- 
ti,ur;uk',  and  liavc  retractile  claws,  as  have  al-o  the 
members  of  aiR-ther  sub-fa)uily,  the-  Lutrina-, or  otters, 
in  which  the  toes  are  Mebbed,  and  tlie  tail  is  lu-oad, 
provisions  for  its  largely  aipiatic  life  to  whirh  the 
thick  close  fur  is  also  an  adaptation.  The  tlunisy 
honey-eatlni,'  ratel  {MiVirora)  of  South  Afriia  be- 
longs to  the  ]>lanti.:Tade  division,  with  non-retractile 
claws,  cliaract<  IS  shaivd  also  by  the  baduers  (.I/(/r.>), 
the  skmik  (M( /Jn'tici)  of  X'ortli  Anu  rica,  the  telcdu 
(Mfftlans),  of  Java.  (».  Ursitke:  in  this  family  the 
carna^ssial  tooth  is  no  longer  trenchant,  but  tub*  r- 
culated.  All  are  iilatiti-rade,  but  the  habits  and 
asj.eet  vary  considerably:  thus,  the  bintui-oic_:  (.br- 
(/it/\i)  of  .la\a.  the  kinkajou  {(.'<  rr of,  {.(i .-<)  i>f  north*  rn 
South  America,  and  the  panda  {.\>hiri-ti)  of  ]!ast 
ln«lia,  resemble  in  liuTU'e  the  Mustelida'.  but  ]>o>si.ss 
a  prehensile  tail.  'J'he  racoon  {Prnriini,)  aud  coati- 
mondi,  b(»th  Amcriean  Lieuera,  dilTer  from  the  fore- 
LToinir  in  havin;^'  the  to(.-s  strai'^ht,  ixot  bent,  aiul 
the  claws  are  iion-retractile.  Tiie  bears  (I'rsina  ) 
connect  the  terrestrial  carnivores  witli  the  scaU. 
'JTicsc,  the  bulkiest  of  the  order,  have  a  \ery  wide 
L;eouraphical  ran^:e,  the  ]tolar  bear  livin-,'.  as  its 
tiivial  name  indicates,  in  the  extreme  N.,  while  the 
blown  bear  ranues  throu_di  the  northern  ]'art>  «»f 
the  Knropean,  Asiatic,  and  iVmerican  contin«nts; 
the  Syrian,  Thilxtan,  sloth,  and  ^Malayan  Ix  ;a^, 
form  a  seiies  of  distinct  spei'ies  jiassin-.,'  through 
all  the  climates  of  tlie  n«trtheru  h«njisphere.  '1  he 
bears  are  omni\orons,  and,  at  least  the  females,  ha\e 
a  winter  sleej). 

The  l*innipedia,  or  acpiatic  carnivores,  comjirl.~e 
the  walrus  or  seadior.se  {'frirhi'  ]iu,^\,  the  cared  seals 
((ffiiric),  and  the  common  seals  [P/iffa).  'I'iuy  are 
related  to  the  prcccdiuLC  families  tlirouL:h  the  ott-is 
an«l  the  bears,  and  a^'ree  in  havimr  the  cxtreniiti<  s 
niodihed  into  s\\  immin'4  or_;ans  or  tlippers,  and  the 
Uvth  more  nearly  uniform  in  ch.aracter.  'I'he  w.drus, 
which  apjiroachcs  ne.are>t  in  form  to  the  bears,  has 
the  tail  connected  for  half  its  lenirth  to  th<'  hind 
limlis  l)y  a  fold  of  sldn,  and  the  hind  1''!^;^  are  ilirect<tl 
liackwards,  ]n  the  eared  seals  the  hind  hirs  and  t.dl 
are  more  closelv  connected,  and  in  the  seal  the  hind 
leu''s  and  tail  form  one  iminterrupted  swimming'  tm,  so 
that  ill  them  the  hind  limbs  can  no  lon-er  sup]*oit 
the  body.  The  teeth  of  the  walrus  are  siuiiiar  in 
shape,  except  the  caidncs  of  the  ujiper  jaw,  which 
are  [>rolon;.red  into  tusk.s  descendin'^  below  the  lower 
jaw.  Xone  of  the  teeth  have  ever  more  than  two 
fan_:s,  thus  indicUiuL,'  an  a}>i)roaeh  to  the  «lentition  of 
the  jiorpoise.  The  ( >taria  is  distin.:uished  fiom  the 
commitu  seal  l>y  the  ^xistenee  of  short  con>]'i<uiius 
cars,  and  by  tlie  chara<ter  of  the  fur,  which  consti- 
tutes the  hnei-  aud  more  exjicnsi\e  sealskin  of  c««m- 
nieive.  The  lijures  ..n  I'l.  XXXI II.- XXXI  \'. 
illustrate  the  form  and  skeleton  of  the  sc.ils;  the 
cr'.stdl  seal.  fi'.;'.  2<i,  sliouin^  the  curious  male-  orna- 
ment of  a  cutaneous  ,~ac  w  hii  h  cm  be  inllate  I  at  \\  ill, 
the  t< male  po.>se->iu_'  no  su>h  structure. 

'i'he  C'arnivoia  are  found  fossil  in  the  eocene, 
tertiary,  and  in  all  sub-r<[Ueut  depodts. 

('AliXl)T,  La/ai;f.  Xivoias  .MAiairiinir.  Itorii 
at  Xol.iy.  in  Jhiruuinly,  17."."..  tlr-  s.'U  of  the  notary 
of  that  pkace.  I'roiii  his  youth  he  exhibited  :'.n  un- 
common talent  for  the  matheiu.atical  and  military 
sciciu.es,  entered  the  coi]is  vi  luijinecrs,  and  rose  in 
olhce    bv  the    favour  of  the  riinee   of    t  uude.      lla 
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imblished,  afterwards,  Matheniatical  Essays,  which 
caused  hiin  to  be  elected  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies.  His  eulo^  on  Vauban  received  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Dijon.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  he  was  captain  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  constituent 
assembly,  but  at  first  took  part  only  in  military 
Affairs.  On  his  proposal  the  officers  of  the  nobility 
were  removed  from  the  army,  and  others  substituted 
from  tiie  dtizena.  He  also  proposed  that  implicit 
obedience  should  only  be  demanded  of  the  soldier  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  at  other  times  he  should  have 
all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  citizen ;  a  strange 
proposal  to  come  from  a  military  chief.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  he  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis.  In  the  following  March  he  was  sent  to  the 
armjf  of  the  north,  where  he  deprived  the  cowardly 
General  Gratien  of  his  conunand  on  the  field,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy.  On  his  return  to  the  convention  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
(which  see).  The  influence  of  Camot  in  the  military 
operations  now  began  to  be  more  deeply  felt.  In 
possession  of  all  the  plans  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  organized  and  directed  the  French 
armies;  and  his  direction  tmdoubtedly  contributed 
very  much  to  their  success.  After  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre he  was  often  accused,  but  always  acquitted, 
oecause  his  duty  had  been  to  take  care  of  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  made  answerable 
for  the  cruel  decrees  of  Robespierre,  in  which  Car- 
Dot's  name,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
was  of  course  to  be  found.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  directory  in  1795  Camot  was  chosen  a  member, 
and  for  some  time  maintained  an  important  influ- 
ence. Barras  at  length  succeeded  him  in  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  and  was  ever  after  his  enemy.  His 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Barras  was  unsuccessful, 
and  with  some  others  he  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation on  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4),  1797.  He 
fled  to  Germany  and  published  a  defence,  which  was 
eagerly  read  in  Paris,  and  by  the  exposure  of  the 
conduct  of  his  former  colleagues  hastened  their  over- 
throw on  the  30th  Prairial  (June  IS),  1799.  After 
the  18th  Brumaire  Camot  was  recalled,  and  ap- 
pointed inspecteur  aux  revueSf  and  two  months  later, 
in  April,  1800,  minister  of  war.  He  soon  after  re- 
tired into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  was  called  to 
the  tribunate  March  9,  1802.  The  same  inflexible 
integrity  and  republican  principle  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him,  did  not  now  desert  him.  He 
often  opposed  the  views  of  the  government,  voted 
against  the  consulship  for  life,  and  his  was  the  only 
voice  raised  against  the  proposal  for  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  remained,  however,  a  member  of  the 
tribunate  till  it  was  abolished,  passed  the  next  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  published  several 
valuable  military  works.  In  1814  Napoleon  gave 
him  the  chief  command  at  Antwerp.  He  connected 
a  vigorous  defence  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  city,  which,  by  the  command  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  he  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  British 
General  Graham.  He  still  retained  his  titles  and 
bis  honours,  but  as  a  firm  republican  he  could  never 
expect  the  favour  of  the  court ;  particularly  as,  in 
his  memorial  to  the  king,  he  openly  and  severely 
censured  the  measures  of  government,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  passed  over  in  the  new  organization 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  Napoleon  was 
once  more  at  the  helm  of  state  in  1815,  he  made 
Camot  count  and  peer  of  the  empire,  and  pressed 
upon  him  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Camot  dis- 
chaiged  the  difficult  duties  of  this  office  with  his 
usual  integrity.  After  the  emperor's  second  fall  he 
was  mode  a  member  of  the  provisory  government 


of  France,  and  was  afterwards  the  only  one  of  the 
members  of  it  comprehended  in  the  ordinance  of 
July  24.  He  retired  to  Cemey,  where  he  employed 
his  pen  on  political  subjects ;  then  to  Warsaw  with 
his  family;  and  finally  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  died 
Aug.  2,  1823.  Among  Camot' s  writings  the  most 
valuable  are  his  Essai  sur  les  Machines ;  Reflexions 
sur  la  M^taphysique  du  Calcul  infinit&imal ;  Sur  la 
G^metrie  de  Position;  De  la  Defense  des  Places 
fortes ;  Expos^  de  la  Conduite  politique  de  Camot, 
depuis  le  1  Juill.  1814.  In  Magdeburg  Camot  pub- 
lished M^moire  sur  la  Fortification  primitive,  and  a 
volume  of  poems.  He  was  rigid  in  his  love  of  virtue, 
a  scholar,  a  general,  and  an  inflexible  republican. 
He  was  universally  esteemed,  both  in  France  and  in 
foreign  lands,  and  was  honoured  by  all  parties. 

CARNOTS  PRINCIPLE.  Sadi  Camot,  a  son 
of  the  republican  war  minister,  published  in  1824 
his  Reflexions  sur  la  Puissance  motrice  du  Feu.  In 
it  he  announced  the  principle  that  is  known  in  con- 
nection with  his  name.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  it.  Considering  a  perfect  thermodynamic  engine, 
the  criterion  of  which  is  its  reversibility  (see  Ther- 
modynamics), Camot  shows  that  the  efficiency  ut 
such  an  engine  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  given  range  of  temperature.  The  de- 
nial of  perpetual  motion  in  its  most  logical  fomi 
follows  directly  from  the  principle.  Sir  William 
Thomson  states  the  denial  thus — It  is  impossible  by 
means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to  derive  me- 
chanical effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling 
it  below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  (For  fuller  information  on  this 
subject  the  article  on  Thermodtnamicb  must  be 
consulted.)  It  follows  from  Camot's  principle  that 
all  reversible  engines,  whatever  be  the  substance  em- 
ployed, whether,  for  example,  an  air-engine  or  a 
water-engine  is  used,  have  the  same  efficiency,  pro- 
vided that  they  work  between  the  same  temperatiu-es 
of  source  and  refrigerator. 

CARO,  Anmibale,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  1507, 
at  Citta  Nuova,  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  After  the 
death  of  his  patron  Gaddi,  1543,  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary to  Pietro  Ludovico  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piaoenza,  who  intrusted  him  with  several  mis- 
sions to  Charles  V.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  his  own  life  was  in  considerable  danger.  He 
took  refuge  in  Parma,  and  was  treated  in  a  friendly 
manner  by  the  new  I)uke  Octavio  Famese,  whose  two 
brothers,  the  cardinals  Ranuccio  and  Alexander,  took 
him  successively  into  their  service.  With  the  latter 
he  remained  from  1548  to  his  death  in  1566,  and 
received  from  him  several  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Caro  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  numis- 
matics and  the  Tuscan  language,  and  hu  pure  and 
elegant  style  in  verse  and  prose  soon  became  gener- 
ally admired.  His  translation  of  the  ^neid  in  blank 
verse  ia  excellent.  After  his  death  appeared  a 
translation  by  him  of  Longus,  and  of  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric;  also  Rime  and  Letters,  the  former  of 
which  are  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  verse,  and 
the  latter  as  models  of  beautiful  Italian  prose.  He 
belongs  to  the  most  elegant  writers  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. 

CAROB-TREE,  or  Aloasoba-beait  (Ceratonia 
tUiqua)^  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  sub-order  Ciesal- 
pineiB,  growing  wild  in  all  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  especially  in  the  Levant. 
It  has  a  dark-greenr  foliage,  and  produces  pods,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  dry  nutritious 
pulp,  of  the  taste  and  consistence  of  mauuL  The 
names  locust  and  St.  John's  bread  have  been  given 
to  the  legumes  of  this  plant,  from  an  idea  that  they 
were  the  food  eaten,  along  with  wild  honey,  by  the 
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Baptir^t  in  tlie  wiMomoss.  The  lOcH^rnt's  are  .s(>me- 
tiiucH!  imported  iiitt)  tiius  country  as  food  for  horses, 
til  is  hciiii:^  their  prin(:ii».il  uao  in  the  s,  of  Kuropt; 
and  the  N.  (jf  Afii-'a,  where  the  j>hint  is  cultivat'd. 
iSiiiu'crs  are  said  to  chew  the  .steds  for  improving  the 
V(»iee. 

(*AR<!)TiT,  ru-.TRO  Fhancixo,  born  at  Turin  in 
Ir'.;'.^,  studied  jiaiutiiig  at  Venice,  Florence,  and 
Home,  and  \v;l>*  jirofessor  in  the  Academy  of  Home  at 
his  d<  ath  in  171  •).  He  is  ci.khrated  for  his  careful 
execution  and  Iteautlful  c(»lourini:,  and  excelled  ]»ar- 
ticul.'uly  in  perspective,  of  his  skill  of  \vhi<li  he  h:i.s 
left  eACellent  sj.eeimi  ns  in  his  drawings  of  the  in- 
terior of  some  of  the  itoman  churches. 

('Ali(>LlJ!sA.  This  name  is  generally  given  to 
a  famr)us  law  «)f  the  German  Empire,  of  the  year 
1. ■»:'.-,  under  Charles  V.,  which  he  liimself  calle<l  an 
oidiii.ince  of  criminal  jn'ccedure  {Pcinluhe  Utriihts- 
on/,it'ii<i).  From  him  it  w;ls  at  a  later  ])eriod  called 
C'>ii.<({(it(/o  ci'ijiiind' lA  C((i'<n'tiio,  or  shortly  CitrnJiint. 
1'he  aihitrary  administration  of  justice,  the  disorder 
ajid  cruelty  which  had  become  customary  in  the 
courts  of  Germany,  where  many  a  process  w;is  begun 
aud  (^nded  with  t«>iture,  and  i>erson.s  wi-re  senteiu  ed 
even  to  death  w  itluiut  regular  j)rocess.  gave  occii>ion 
to  this  law.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ptiwc  of  Uin 
Ittnd  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  wius  felt  throughout 
the  country;  but  it  was  <]itiicult  in  this,  as  in  all 
ether  cases,  to  make  the  <litFerent  members  of  the 
empire  agree  on  one  general  nieasurc\  The  ]lir<>n 
dohann  voii  Schwarzeidjcrg  was  cliietly  instnuuental 
in  introducing  thisor<linance.  He  became'  minister  of 
state  of  the  l*rinced>ish<ip  of  Bandxrg,  ami  succeeded 
in  procuring  an  ordinance  of  criminal  jirocedure  for 
]*amberg  to  be  drawn  uj)  and  ])ublished  in  ]r»n7. 
1'he  same  was  also  adoj»ted  in  1510  by  the  margrave 
of  Liandenburg  and  Franconia;  and  at  last  a  law  of 
criminal  procedure  for  the  empire  at  large  was  ])assed 
by  the  diet  at  Bati^boii,  in  15.">2.  The  Carolina 
contains  *2ll)  articles,  whicli  regulate  the  btanding 
aud  o?.tliS  of  jud'^es,  the  character  of  witnesses,  the 
pejialties  of  dilferent  crimes,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  torture  at  that  time  common  in  crinnnnl 
jtnisj)rudence  should  l)e  a[»)ilied.  Several  (lerman 
princes,  as  the  eli'ctor  c»f  Saxony,  the  elector  of 
Jjrjxndenburg,  and  of  the  palatinate,  protesteil  against 
it.  in  order  to  ])rt>tect  the  laws  of  their  states  and 
their  own  ])riviKges  against  the  legislative  ])ower  of 
the  emper«»r;  Imt  at  \\\>i  the  C'fn'<>//;/a was  established 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  I'rom  the  con- 
nection of  Switzerland  with  Germany,  and  the  fact 
that  seveial  Swiss  towns  were  imj>erial  cities,  Ger- 
man laws  freiiuently  jia^sed  into  Switzerhmd,  and 
the  Carolina  l>ecame  the  law  by  winch  even  the 
Swiss  tnvips  in  the  service  of  the  kimrs  of  France 
wi  re  i^^overned  until  tlic  French  revolution. 

CAKOLINA,  NdUIH,  one  of  the  United  States, 
boumled  N.  by  ^'irginia,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  s,  by 
South  Carolina  and  (ieorgi:i,  and  w.  by  'I'ennessee; 
ion.  7.'>"  \o  to  sr  I'U'  w.riat.  :t3'  Ta*'  to  ;)•'.'  :'.<)'  N.; 
4.'»n  miles  Ioul.^,  and  I'^O  bn»a<l;  area,  ,'»(>,7ti4  sipiare 
milts,  <^»r  ahout  r"."J,  b'»o,j('t(>  acres,  of  which  oidy  y'>\ 
niillious  are  impn»ved.  l*oj>.  in  171*",  •>•'•^7  "»1  :  in 
l>^t),  l,lun,0  17,  consisting  of  .^lo.ii;"  white.  :.:';i,:'l') 
coliiured  jersi.ns,  and  I'Jl'i  Indians.  In  1>»J<J  the 
Coloured  population,  I'.')l  ,.'c2*J,  comprised  ,'>.'>1.0.'»l» 
sla\  es.  'J'his  state  is  diviiled  into  inncty-four  counties, 
and  has  no  large  towns.  jAaleiuh,  the  seat  of  govern - 
nient  in  Wake  c<Minty,  ha-<  a  ]>op\dation  of  771*0; 
A\  iluiington,  the  ]>rincipal  port,  on  Cape  Fear  river, 
l-sl  b).  1'he  h  i^'islative  powcr  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
an<l  House  of  Kej«n  sentntives, chosen  biennially,  'i'he 
Senate  is  comp(»>ed  (»f  hftv  mend>ers,  and  the  House 
of  Ileprcseiitativrs  of  1  JK  niembers.  'I'he  gt>v<rnor, 
lieut-uant-.,o\  eruor.  secielary  of  itate,  treasurer,  and 


other  chief  sti''  finicti«>n'nies  arc  eltcti  1  bv  the 
people  every  four  years,  Kvery  niale  ciii/.cn  o^<r 
twentv-one  vcars,  and  who  has  resi<lc(l  a  vear  in  the 
state,  is  entitled  to  a  \  c»te.  The  principal  rivci"S  arc  tlie 
Jioanokeand  Chowan,  falling  into  Albemarle  Sound; 
the  Neuse  and  Tamlico  or  Tar,  falling  into  Pamllci* 
Sound;  Cape  I'Var,  discharging  itself  at  the  cape  of 
same  name;  and  'i'ailkin  and  Catawba,  llowing  into 
South  Carolina.  Of  these  theCajie  Fear  affords  the 
best  navigati(»n,  and  is  ascended  by  vessels  of  ."^'t) 
tons  to  Wilminu'ton,  and  by  steandutats  to  Fayette- 
ville.  The  coast  is  generally  dithcidt  of  access,  liing 
inclosed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  by 
a  long  line  f»f  narrow  sandy  islands,  8(  parated  from 
the  mainland  by  sounds  of  various  ]trea<lths,  the  pas- 
sages between  which  are  mostly  shallow  atul  <lai  'j^fv- 
ous.  The  two  most  considerable  sounds  on  the  co.i^t 
are  those  of  Fandico  and  All'emarle.  Dismal  S\\  aii,]. 
lies  jKirtly  in  Noilh  Carolina  and  partly  in  \'ii-inia. 
LittL'  ])ismal  or  Alligator  Swamp  is  between  I'ani- 
lico  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  There  are  three  n.-t*  d 
CM]>cs  on  the  coast,  viz.  ('.ape  Hattera-^.  Cape  Look- 
out, and  Cape  Fear,  which  are  all  tlangerous  to  sea- 
men. 

Ntiiih  Carolina  in  its  whole  wi<Uh.  for  about  <'o 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  generally  a  dead  le\el,  varied 
oidy  by  occasional  o]»enings  in  the  inuuense  b»r'st 
witli  which  it  is  covered.  .'Vfter  tra\ersiii:c  tliis 
tedious  plain,  we  are  at  len<jth  relieved  by  the  ;ip- 
jK>arance  of  hills  .and  mountains,  from  the  sinniiiits 
of  which  we  belu»ld  a  beautiful  country,  w)ii<h 
stretches  west  far  beyon<l  the  ran^e  of  vision,  and  is 
adoine<l  with  forests  of  lofty  trees.  In  the  ino-^t  w. 
part  there  are  two  ranges  of  mountains  risin_'  to  .i 
iiei^^ht  <tf  oiMio  feet,  the  more  K.  of  which  fornis  )iart 
of  the  lilue  ]Ji»lg«;  ratiLTe.  lu  the  level  ]>arts  the  soil 
generally  is  }>ut  indilVerent.  On  the  }»anl:s  of  some 
of  the  rivers,  however,  and  j)articularly  the  IJoauoK'^ 
it  is  remarkably  fertile;  and  in  other  j-arts  of  this 
chani]>aii:n  country  glades  of  rich  s\\anij>.  and  ridu  s 
of  oak  land,  of  a  bi.ack  and  fruitful  t-oil,  form  an 
exc'ption  to  iis  general  sterility.  'J'hat  j-art  of  llie 
state  whii-h  lies  \v.  of  the  mountains  is  for  the  nio>t 
part  remarkably  b  rtile,  and  al'oun«is  with  oak-ti-.  <s 
of  v.aiious  kinds,  walnut,  elm,  lime,  .and  eh'  rry  tic  s. 
the  last  of  which  not  unfre<pietitly  attain  the  si/.'  of 

0  feet  in  di.'imeter.  The  s<^>il  and  jtroduetions  in  the 
hilly  country  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  >.'orthern 
States.  \Vheat,  rye,  l)arlev,  oats,  and  flax  are  the 
crops  most  <.c<"ii«-'i'<dly  cultivated,  and  sc. m  to  suic 
well  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Cotton  is  .rown  in  Luu'e 
(juantities  in  the  sandy  isles  and  the  Hat  coiuitiv; 
rice  is  also  grown  largely  amon-.;-  the  swamps.  '1  he 
chief  staj'les,  however,  are  ln«lian-corn.  tol-acco,  ami 
sweet-potatoes.  Throughout  the  whoU;  state  Jndiau- 
corn  and  pulse  of  all  kinds  are  abundant.  Of  live- 
stock by  far  the  most  numerous  vp,(i.  s  is  hoi:?^.  w  hich 
are  reared  in  great  numhi  rs.  Noith  ( 'arolina  alx.uniis 
in  iron  ore  of  g<»od  qualitv;  coal  is  also  abuuilant. 
Co)»j»»T  and  g<^»ld  ha\e  been  foinnl  in  consid*  rabh.* 
([uantities.  'bhe  gold-mines,  which  at  <»ne  time  e\- 
citeil  a  giMid  dial  of  interest,  thoULfh  they  ha\e  ne\»-r 
provetl  Very  ]'i(i<hi(ti\e,  are  foinid  on  the  Yadkin 
and  its  branc  lies,  and  extend  o\cr  a  tli.-triet  eom] aid- 
ing about  looo  square  miles.  In  almost  any  j'art  of 
this  territory  i^^-ld  may  be  found  in  gieater  or  1«  ss 
abtmdance,  mi\(  d  witli  the  s(»il.  It  exists  in  minute 
grains  »»r  particles,  and  has  been  found  in  lumps  of 

1  or  '2  ll)s.  Weight.  Of  the  plains  in  the  low  coun- 
try the  large  ii:\tural  growth  is  ahnost  um'vei sally 
]titch  I'ine,  a  tall  and  i'cautiful  tnc,  which  ltows 
here  to  a  size  lar  su|>erior  to  the  piti  h  )»ine  of  the 
Northern  Statc>^.  This  valuable  tr«-e  atbirds  ]»it'h, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  «if  bimber,  wiji.  h 
t^jgether  constitute  about  one  half  of  the  expurt  i  of 
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North  Corulina.  It  is  of  two  kintb,  the  common  and 
Uio  long-leaved.  The  latter  differs  from  other  pines, 
not  in  shape,  but  in  the  length  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  nearly  half  a  yard  long,  and  hang  in  large  dus- 
ters. The  trees  in  the  low  ooimtries,  both  of  North 
and  South  Carolina^  are  loaded  with  quantities  of  a 
long  spongy  moss,  which,  huiging  in  clusters  from 
the  limbs,  gives  tlie  for^ts  a  singular  appearance. 
The  misletoe  frequently  ingrafts  itself  upon  the  trees 
in  the  back  country.  In  this  part  plums,  grapes, 
tlackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  spontaneously; 
also  several  valuable  medicinal  plants,  as  ginseng, 
Viiginia  snake-root,  Seneca  snaJce-root,  and  some 
othen.  The  rich  bottoms  are  oveigrown  with  canes, 
tlie  leaves  of  which  continue  green  through  the  win- 
tor,  and  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle.  North  Caro- 
lina is  far  removed  from  that  perfection  of  culture 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  the  full  advantage  of 
the  natural  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  value  of  its 
productions.  One  great  cause  of  its  backwardness  in 
agricultural  improvement  is  the  want  of  inland  navi- 
gation and  of  good  harbours.  It  has  several  large 
rivers,  but  their  mouths  are  blocked  up  with  Imib  of 
hard  sand.  The  best  of  the  indifferent  harbours  in 
this  state  are  those  of  Wilmington,  Newborn,  and 
Kdenton.  The  most  of  the  produce  of  the  upper 
country,  consisting  of  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  &c.,  naa 
hitherto  been  carried  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  to  Lynchburg  and  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Since 
1815  the  state  bias  been  zealously  engaged  in  an 
extensive  system  of  internal  improvements.  These 
improvements  relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  sound, 
inlets,  and  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse,  Cape 
Fear,  Tadkin,  Catawba,  kc;  the  construction  of 
canals  and  roads,  and  the  draining  of  marshes  and 
swamps.  More  recently  rulways  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  as  the  state  is  deficient  in  navigable  rivers 
and  port  accommodation,  its  trade  must  chiefly  be 
conducted  by  this  means  of  communication.  The 
Great  Southern  Bailroad  traverses  the  entire  state, 
and  local  lines  are  being  added  from  time  to  time  as 
the  traffic  expands,  tjke  all  the  Southern  States, 
North  Carolina  has  a  considerable  diversity  of  cli- 
mate, occasioned  by  the  different  elevation  and  other 
physical  peculiarities  of  its  different  parts.  The 
difference  of  average  temperature  during  the  year 
between  the  E.  and  w.  extremities  amounts  to  no  less 
than  5**  Fahr.  In  the  level  part  of  the  country 
intennittent  fevers  are  frequent  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Many  fall  victims  during  the  winter 
to  Hiseaens  of  the  chest.  In  the  western  and  hilly 
parts  the  air  is  as  pure  and  salubrious  as  in  any 
part  of  America^  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great 
age.  The  heat  of  the  summer's  day  is  succeeded  in 
the  evening  by  a  grateful  and  refreshing  coolness. 
Autumn  is  temperate  and  serene,  and  in  some  years 
the  winters  are  so  mild  that  autumn  may  be  said  to 
continue  till  spring.  The  wheat-harvest  commences 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian-corn 
eariy  in  September.  Agriculture  and  mining  are 
the  chief  industries  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  com- 
merce is  mostly  with  the  surrounding  states.  It 
possesses  great  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  its  immense  water-power. 

JJutorieal  Sketch  of  North  Cbro^tVki.— In  1586  the 
first  attempt  was  made  by  the  EngUsh  to  colonize 
North  America,  under  a  patent  to  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
A  small  colony  was  left  on  the  Boanoke  in  1587,  but 
was  never  again  to  be  found;  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
their  fata  were  fruitless.  Some  enugrants  from  Vir- 
ginia penetrated  into  the  country  about  1650,  and 
made  the  first  actual  settlement  of  whites.  On  the 
early  Spanish  maps  what  is  now  called  Carolina  had 
been  marked  as  part  of  Florida.  The  French  had 
given  it  the  name  of  Carolina  in  honour  of  King 


Charles  IX.  when  they  made  the  disastrous  attempt 
to  colonize  the  North  American  coatit,  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Flobida.  The  name  Carolina  pravaUed. 
In  1661  a  second  English  colony  from  Massachusetts 
arrived,  and  established  themselves  at  Cape  Fear 
River.  In  1667,  after  many  vexatious  struggles,  the 
infant  colony  obtained  a  representative  government. 
Two  years  later  the  fanciful  constitution,  so  famous 
under  the  name  of  Locke's  Scheme  of  Government, 
was  introduced.  This  wild  proiect  was  soon  aban- 
doned; and,  like  other  English  colonies,  Carolina 
advanced  but  slowly,  and  experienced  the  horrors  of 
Indian  wsrfare  as  late  as  1712.  Previous  to  1717 
Carolina  had  been  a  proprietary  government,  but  in 
tiiat  year  became  a  royal  one  by  purchase,  and  con- 
tinued such  until  the  revolution  in  1775.  In  1720 
the  two  Carolinas  were  separated  into  Nortii  and 
South  Carolina.  By  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration 
of  Independence,  May  20,  1775,  North  Carolina  was 
the  first  state  to  propose  a  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Its  inaccessible  coast  rendered  it  less  liable 
to  attack  during  tho  revolutionary  war  than  most  of 
the  other  Atlantic  states.  A  convention  was  assem- 
bled at  Halifax,  where,  on  Dea  18, 1776,  the  existing 
constitution  was  adopted.  North  Carolina  seceded 
from  the  Union  by  an  act  passed  May  20, 1861.  The 
seaboard  counties  were  reconquered  in  1862,  and  the 
state  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress  in 
June,  1868,  slavery  having  been  abolished. 

CAROLINA,  South,  one  of  the  United  Stotes, 
bounded  N.  by  North  Carolina,  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
8.W.  and  w.  by  Geoigia;  Ion.  78"  24'  to  83"  30'  w.; 
lat.  32**  ^  to  35**  10'  N.  The  form  of  the  sUte  is 
somewhat  triangular,  having  a  coast-line  of  200  miles 
as  a  base,  with  a  distance  from  the  coast  at  its  N.w. 
extremity  of  about  260  miles.  Area,  29,385  square 
imles,  or  18,806,400  acres,  of  which  somewhat  over 
4,500,000  are  improved.  Pop.in  1790, 240,000;  in  1880, 
995,622,  being— whites,  391,258;  coloured,  604,325; 
Indians,  114;  Chinese,  9.  In  1861,  out  of  412,320 
coloured  persons,  402,406  were  slavea  The  state  is 
divided  into  31  counties.  Columbia  is  the  seat  of 
government.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  33 
members,  one  for  each  county  except  Charleston,  which 
has  two.  The  House  of  Representatives  contains  124 
members ;  senators  and  representatives  are  balloted 
for  every  second  year  in  their  respective  districts.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  chosen  bien- 
nially by  a  joint  biJlot  of  both  houses.  The  principal 
denominations  of  Christians  in  South  Carolina  are 
I^byterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Method- 
ists. Education  is  liberally  patronized  by  the  state 
government.  The  two  principal  literary  institutions 
are  Uie  College  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  and 
Charleston  College,  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  The 
distinguishing  virtues  of  the  Carolinians  are  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  and  charity  to  the  indigent  and 
distressed.  Among  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Great 
and  Small  Pedee.  The  Great  Pedee  enters  the  state 
from  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the  Yadkin; 
the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers  drain  the  N.w.  of  the 
state,  and  unite  to  form  the  Congaree,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Wateree,  becomes  a  main  affluent  of 
the  Santee.  The  Edisto  and  Combahee  drain  the 
s.w.  of  the  state;  the  Savannah  forms  the  boundary 
between  South  Carolina  and  Geoigia.  These  and 
other  streams,  flowing  generally  in  a  8.K.  direction, 
afford  an  inland  navigation  to  the  extent  of  2400 
miles.  The  coast  possesses  numerous  inlets  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  of  an  extensive 
coasting  navigation.  The  principal  harbour  is  that 
of  Charleston,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  dangerous 
bar.  Numerous  small  islands  along  the  coast  supply 
the  famous  Sea-island  cotton. 
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j»oiii]>  and  s{»l«ni<l<nir.  Tlicy  nn;  vrry  ainiuiit.  l>ut 
are  Hi>,t  inciitioiuil  in  hist<iry  in  S  j-J,  nii  (.(■(a>ii>n  of 
the  nicctiiij^'  ln'l<l  by  Cliarl»js  the  J>oM  ami  Iie\vi<  the 
(lennau.  They  were  superseded  by  touiiiaiiients, 
but  when  tliese  bad  fallen  wen*  airain  re\iv.  I.  'J'he 
victor,  as  in  tournoys,  reeeiv«3d  his  reward  from  the 
bands  of  tlio  fair,  who  sninttinie:*  even  to«»k  jtart  in  the 
j.Mmes.  The  introduction  or  re\  ival  of  the  can.usals  in 
France  took  {dace  after  tournaments  had  fallen  out  of 
fashion  in  c()nse<iuence  of  the  aieideut  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Henry  IT.  The  first  c^reat  carousals  \v»Te 
<,dven  in  ]«.!<ir»,  at  the  Hotel  de  r>ourL:o;;^ne.  Similar 
fttcs  had  aln  ady  h'n;^'  existed  anioiiur  the  Moors, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians.  It  was  fn-ni  the  last  nani»'d 
j»eople  the  idea  was  taken  uj»  by  tiie  I'rench.  'I'luv 
have  since  been  frequent  diuinu'  the  coutiiniance  of 
the  monarchy,  on  the  occa-iion  of  the  marriaL,'"''s  of 
princes  and  }>rincesses.  births,  victories,  and  other 
oeciisions  of  ]»ublic  rejoii  in^^  JJurini,'  the  rei;;n  of 
L<»nis  Xl\'.  tiny  were  freiiuently  uivcn  in  honour  (»f 
the  mi>tresses  of  the  \<.u\-^.  Thi;  I'lace  du  Carrousel 
in  Paris  was  so  called  from  one  of  those  fete^  Ldvcn 
there  in  lOtil',  in  honour  t>f  i\Iademoi>clle  de  la  V'al- 
li<'re.  The  ^^'reatest  extrava^MUcies  weri*  enacted  at 
these  dis])lays.  The  kin;,'  ti-jured  in  the  one  just 
mentioned  in  Poman  ct.stinjie.  Monsieur  (his  brotlier) 
'commandcil  the  Persians.'  the  Prinee  of  ('<»n<I.'  the 
Turks,  the  Duke  dKn^hein  the  Indians,  tin;  ]  )uke 
of  (iuise  the  Ann  ricans,  and  so  on.  The  i^reatest 
profusion<»f  ex])ejiditure  in  arLihcial  scenery, co>tunies, 
and  accessories  j)revailcd  on  thesi'  o.'casions,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  courtiers  were  da/zled  with  a  maLfiiiti- 
cence  which  the  public  j)urse  was  freely  diuwn  U]>on 
to  j)rovide.  Keeitati(»ns  formed  an  accom]»animt.iit 
of  these  f<tes.  Si»me  ]iiece  of  verse  compo>etl  in  the  i 
uio.st  outra'_,'eous  taste,  and  full  of  alle-^orical  ]»erson-  ' 
a^^'cs,  al»surdly  conceived  and  fantastically  ;;roup  d,  I 
was  usually  recitc<l  in  bonoiir  ((f  the  heroine  of  the  I 
fete.  Sometimes  dramatic  spectacles  of  ^j^rratcr 
merit  than  the  fooli-h  tlisj'l.iNs  in  vvhich  th''  Lrr;itid<i  s 
themselves  indvd'_red,  W'-re  irisi-n  bv  j>rof<-si(»jial 
actors,  and  tin;  irenius  of  ^Moliire  w;us  thus  fie«iut  iitly 
called  into  nMpii-'ition. 

CVKP  (C'///'/'//M'x),  a  j^emis  of  soft-tinnc<l  abdom- 
inal Hsh,  which  Cu\ier  mak<'s  the  fourth  family  of 
tile  order.  'J'his  is  a  vt;ry  well  dotiiK'd  ;^'<  nus.  eou- 
tainiiii,'  viry  mnuerous  s])(.-cics.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished bv  the  small  mouth,  toothh^ss  jaws,  and  trills 
«tf  three  Hat  ravs.  Tlie  ton:^M;c;uid  j'a.hiti- are  sm'»otli, 
but  the  LTulKt  is  admirably  constructed  for  mastica- 
tion, haviiiL,'  lari^e  teeth  attaeli(;l  to  the  inb  rior  plia- 
ryni^'eal  bones,  which  press  the  food  between  them- 
selves and  a  L,''clatinous  knol)  connected  with  a  1m. ny 
I>late  that  is  united  with  the  first  vertebra,  com- 
monly called  the  caips  toii'inc.  'J'heV  have  but  one- 
dorsal  fin.  and  the  bodv  is  covered  Avith  scales,  i:en- 
erally  of  larire  size.  Tii<  v  fre^jut  nt  fresh  and  <jui<-t 
waters,  feediic^on  herbs,  irrains,  and  even  noid,  beiji_% 
I»«;rha])s,  the  lea-t  carnivorous  of  the  finny  race. 
S  *me  of  the  S]>ecics  ha\  e  a  btard  of  small  flesliy 
threads  at  the  anirles  of  the  u]]ier  jaw.  The  svd)- 
genera  are  (''/priim^,  the  true  earj.s:  Jl<irhii.<,  th<;  bar- 
bels; Tincd,  the  tenche-;  and  several  others.  ehi<'tiy 
forei'_rn.  The  most  noted  of  the  species  .are  th<i  com- 
mon cai"]),  olive  ^reen  above  and  yebowish  beldw  (C 
curj>io,  L.),  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  worM,  are 
bred  in  p(.»nds  for  the  use  of  the  table:  and  the  '_rold- 
iish  (C.  anratidi),  believed  to  l>e  <»riL.dnally  fr«im  ( 'iiina, 
very  commonly  l)red  in  ]M.nds  and  vases  as  an  orna- 
ment, on  account  of  its  ])e;uitifnl  colours,  'i'iiese  are 
black  when  youni^.  and  actpiire  L^raduallv  the  met.dlic 
tints  for  which  they  are*  so  much  adiuireil.  In  his 
memoir  on  Ameri<an  Ichthyoloi'v,  1  h-.  Mitchill  en- 
un\erates  foui'  sj»ccies  of  carj>,  undr-r  the  nam-s  of  ('. 
Icrci',  fresli-water  sucker;   C'.  vU^uvjil^^  ehul»  of  New 


York;  C.  rliri/snh  hn>.'\  New  York  shiner;  and  (\ 
atriiiKisa^,  bro(»!c  minnow.  The  e(tmmon  carp  of 
Pun.  .(•  is  esteenud  veiy  hiLThly  for  stoikini,'  ponds, 
beiuL;"  of  «|uiek  grow  til,  sj.awnin^'  thri<'e  a  ye.ar.  As 
tlie  females  d(»  not  commence  bieediiiLT  until  eiifht  or 
nine  years  old,  it  is  necessary  to  kt  ep  uj>  a  supply  of 
carp  of  that  a:^e  by  Hot  (lestrovin-'  the  females. 
Tile  i)rol>oition  of  males  to  be  j»reserved  is  four  for 
everv  twihe  females.  I'n<ler  common  C'.r"'umstan<-es 
the  carp  ;;rows  '2  or  0  inches  in  leiiLrtii  h\  a  year; 
but  where  the  ]>onds  arr*  exceedingly  tsell  suj>- 
jtlieil  with  foorl,  they  ha\t;  been  known  to  ;:row  from 
r»  to  is  iuclies  in  the  same  tinje.  Tlev  thrive  be-^t 
in  ]>onds  havin-,'"  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and  well 
prouijed  with  aijuatie  \e^f(  tables.  In  order  to  fur*- 
nish  them  with  fie^h  ve_:etable  fo<M|.  it  is  usual  to 
raki;  tlu-  sides  of  the  ]tond.  left  dry  by  evajtorat.ion, 
with  an  iron  rake,  and  then  to  s«»w  :,nass  sei.-d.  sttthat 
when  the  pond  is  a'jain  filled  up  by  the  rains  there 
may  be  a  Lfrowth  «'f  tender  herl-aLfe'  for  the  fUh. 
drains  of  \arious  sorts,  and  garba-^c,  are  fj-'  t|Uently 
thrown  into  the  j-ond,  with  a  view  toaiil  in  fatteniir^' 
carp.  -V  poiul  «.f  one  acre  in  extent  is  saitl  to  be 
suliii  ielit  to  feed  MoO  ear}>  <»f  tw(.  or  three  years,  or 
•bi(l  of  one  year  old.  <  'arj>,  in  tlieir  native  cttndition, 
fre<pi''nt  the  deepest  jila-'es  of  ]m)u<K  or  rivers,  whei'e 
then.'  is  the  lea>t  eurieut.  ]t  is  a  li.-h  which  re<[uires 
mth'h  patience  an<l  addros  in  the  an^hr.  'I'hey  sel- 
d'lju  Itite  in  cool  weather,  but  dtuirr/  hot  sea-^ous 
bite  verv  freelv.  The  bait  couinionlv  u>eil  in  ^.nidin' 
for  carp  is  worms,  and  sonietimes  L;ras•^ho]•]>ers.  \  a- 
rious  sweet  ptastes  are  also  use<l,  foiiiied  of  honey  or 
suLfar,  nnuLrled  with  flour  and  sn:;dl  (piantities  of 
Veal,  jx.unded  toi^'-ether  in  a  m(»rtar  till  suHici'  iitlv 
tou.di  t(»  adlu;re  to  a  hook  witl.out  b.  in-j"  easily 
washed  off.  A  litth;  whit*;  wool  mi\erl  with  the 
(»th<  r  in'_:rediejits  is  ipf  ^reat  assivt;ince  in  LdNinj  the 
mass  the  reipiisitc  tenaeitv.  To  increase  tlie  ]'1<  a- 
sui'e  and  profit  of  ea;]>  f^^hinu^  it  is  v.  .11,  for  a  ffW 
days  }ir«.'\ious.  to  hav.*  som»'  brt.wer's  irrains  or  other 
f'lod  thrown  into  the  wat<r,  bv  whi<  h  the  ii-h  will 
be  in.hiced  to  eollect  at  anv  particular  pi  ice-  in  L;reat<  r 
numb.  IS.     (Ph  ('\'.('V].  fl-   ]:}.) 
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masters  of  the  old  A'eUetiaU  Scho.il.  w.:s  the  rival  ef 
P'llini  and  the  last  A'ivarino,  was  b.^iii  pi'obal.ly  at 
^\•n ice  about  1  ■!."."  .'..'».  and  died  th<  re  aft t  r  ir.Jl.  All 
that  is  kn«»\vn  of  his  lif.j  is  that  he  It  lo^i'jed  t  •  A'l  iiic-.'. 
of  which  he  has  )-.'pi(»duc<  d  in  tlie  back -l: round  of  hi^ 
jticttu'cs  the  stifets  and  mouunieiits.  i  I  i>  di-tiii'jui^h- 
inu' cliaracteii.-tics  .are  natural  exjuessi.n,  \i\i«l  <oii- 
cfjition,  coj-rect  aji.ni^'  nient,  and  u^icat  vaiiety  of 
fiL^mt-s  and  costunit  s.  He  also  exc-  Ihd  as  an  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  ]'aint'r.  His  favourit''  nn- 
}>lovnient  was  tie-  diamatic  repn  mentation  of  .sa  i»  .1 
subjects,  seveial  «»f  which  he  h.is  illu-trat.  d  by  a 
S'ri(,s  of  ^laintiiiLrs.  ()f  the>e  th'-  most  <  <  h  I'lated  ar.- 
the  hi-toiies  of  St.  I'rsula  a!id  St.  Steph' n.  'J'li-- 
former,  coii.-i^tin^  of  nine  ]  ietures,  is  now  iji  the 
Academy  at  A'eiiice,  an<l  has  been  e!i'j"iaved;  the 
latter,  in  fi\e  ]>icl»nes,  is  in  Paris,  Milan,  .and  l>erlii'. 
'Jhe  M.idonna  and  <  hild  Pnthroned,  -upp<.s.d  to  be 
an  e.irlier  ]irodMetiou,  is  in  the  N.ilional  (lallery, 
Pon<l..n,  He  died  in  I.'*-;'.-  -I'.KNinri  i<>  t'.VRi'ACi  lo, 
a  soli  or  LfraniUon  of  the  :'.bo\e,  f'.ouri-he.l  about  th<- 
niiddle  <■!  the  sixte.  nth  eenttu-y.  and  is  known  f'-r 
a  fin«*  jKiintiri'^'  of  the  Coronation  of  the  \"irL;iu  in  the 
church  of  ( '.-jto  d'lstria. 

("AKPATHIAN  (or  K Aiii-ATinAN^  ^fOT'X- 
TAINS  (<bnuan  Kut'i-'illn  n,  ancient  ('itrj-<it'>s\ 
'/'iCifr,  Totrl),  a  rariu'e  of  niountaijis  in  Soutliern 
J'lurojte,  chiefly  in  Austria,  b«  .cinnin.:'  at  New  <  )r-o\;i 
on  tlie  Turki-h  fn.ntier,  siparat-.l  from  ^loimt 
]Ianius  <»nlv  bv  the  bed  of  the  1  )anube,  an«l  pr<" 
cecdin;;  N.i:,  and  then  i:.  to  the  fr<uitiersof  McMaviiii, 
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where  it  trends  first  N.W.,  then  w.,  and  finally  B.W. 
as  far  aa  Presbnrg,  fonning  a  semicircular  belt  of 
nearly  800  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  consider- 
able, reaching  a  maximum  of  2-iO  to  250  miles, 
between  the  Banat  and  TransylvaiJa.  The  Carpa- 
thian chain  may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  East  and  the  West  Carpathians,  the  fonner 
curving  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nera»  whi<^  falls  into 
the  Danube  41  miles  K.  Belgrade,  to  the  source  of  the 
Theiss,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  Austria 
and  the  principalities  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia, 
the  latter  proceeding  from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Pruth,  and  terminating  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  w.  of  Presbuig,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Hungary  and  Galida.  To  the  Western  Car- 
pathians belongs  the  remarkable  group  of  the  Tatra. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  East  Carpathians  is  Ruska- 
Poyana»  9909  feet;  of  the  West  Carpathians  the  Eis- 
thalerspitze,  8521  feet;  many  other  peaks  have  an 
elevation  over  8000  feet  The  most  remarkable  and 
frequented  passes  are  those  of  Teregova^  leading  from 
Orsova  to  Temeewar;  of  Vulkar,  forming  the  valley 
in  which  the  Schyl  flows;  and  of  the  Rothenthurm, 
in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  Aluta  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
SzuruL  The  outer  oend  of  the  Carpathijuis  is  much 
steeper  than  that  which  descends  towards  the  val- 
leys of  Transylvania  and  Hungaiy.  The  only  im- 
portant rivers  which  actually  rise  in  the  chain  are 
the  Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Theiss.  The  E. 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  from  Orsova  to  the 
source  of  the  Burcza,  near  Kronstadt,  is  entirely 
composed  of  primitive  rocks.  These  are  succeeded 
by  grauwacke,  which  extends  to  the  sources  of  the 
Theiss,  and  is  only  interrupted  by  a  primitive  group 
between  the  pass  of  Borgo  and  the  source  of  the  Viso. 
A  great  chain  of  trachyte  i4)pear9  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Bukowina^  and  stretches  to  the  point  where  the 
Aluta  begins  to  flow  8.W.  To  the  w.  of  this  chain, 
on  approaching  the  plains,  an  extensive  tract  of  sand- 
stone belonging  to  the  coal  formation  begins  to 
appear,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania. 
Tertiary  formations  surround  the  vast  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, which  consist  of  a  rich  alluvium,  and  must  once 
have  been  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Basalt  frequently 
occurs,  but  no  distinct  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes 
have  been  found.  The  Carpathian  range  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper, 
and  iron.  Salt  occurs  in  beds,  which  have  sometimes 
a  thickness  of  600  or  700  feet,  and  are  apparently 
inexhaustible.  Vegetation  also  is  vigorous.  On  the 
plateaux  com  and  fruit  are  grown  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet.  Higher  up  the  mountain  steeps  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  some  of  them  as  high  as 
5500  feet.  About  6000  feet  seems  to  be  the  vege- 
table limit.  Above  it  a  few  lichens  may  be  found, 
but  in  general  nothing  is  seen  but  bare,  steep  rocks, 
many  of  them  in  the  form  of  conical  peaks. 

CARPENTARIA,  Gulf  of,  a  large  gulf  on  the 
y.  coast  of  Australia,  having  Cape  York  Peninsula, 
the  northern  extremity  of  (^eensland,  on  the  £.,  and 
Amhem  Land  on  the  w.  It  contains  Groote  Eylandt, 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  Islands,  Wellesley  Islands,  &c 
Its  maximum  width  is  about  400,  length  about  460 
miles.    The  land  round  it  is  generally  low. 

CARPENTRAS  (ancient  CarperUoraeU),  a  town, 
France,  department  Vauduse,  14mUe8y.E.of  Avignon, 
with  10,848  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ventoux,  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  well  built, 
though  the  streets  are  somewhat  narrow.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  possessed 
many  handsome  edifices,  of  which  the  subsequent 
rsvages  of  Goths,  Vandijs,  Lombsjitls,  and  Saracens 
have  left  few  traces.  The  principal  structures  are 
an  aqueduct)  which  crosses  Uie  volley  of  the  Auzon 


by  forty-eight  arches;  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  a 
Giothic  cathedral,  with  an  ancient  spire,  and  the 
library,  containing  25,000  volumes.  Ajb  the  entrepdt 
for  the  productions  of  the  surrounding  dirtricts  Car- 
pentras  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  weekly  mar- 
kets, which  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  s. 
of  France.  Carpentras  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  Pope  Clement  V.  made  it  his  residence 
in  1813.  Carpentras  furnishes  many  jokes  to  the 
Charivari  and  other  humorous  prints  of  Paris  on 
account  of  its  supposed  Boeotian  manners. 

CARPENTRY  Ib  the  art  of  combining  pieces  of 
timber  to  support  a  weight  or  sustain  pressure.  The 
work  of  the  carpenter  is  intended  to  give  stability  to 
a  structure;  that  of  the  joiner  is  applied  to  finishing 
and  deooralion.  The  scientific  principles  of  carpentry 
are  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  mechanical  forces,  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  doctrines,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  skilled  carpenter.  To  go  into  the 
principles  of  the  art  would  be  merely  to  explain  a 
particular  application  of  these  mechanical  forces, 
which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  and  limits  of  this 
work.  An  explanation  of  the  terms  employed  in 
carpentry  may,  however,  be  useful  to  the  general 
reader.  The  term  frame  is  applied  to  any  assemblage 
of  pieces  of  timber  firmly  connected  together.  The 
points  of  meeting  of  the  pieces  of  timber  in  a  frame 
are  called  joints.  Lengthening  a  beam  is  uniting 
pieces  of  timber  into  one  length  by  joining  their 
extremities.  When  neatness  is  not  required  this  is 
done  hy  fishing.  In  this  mode  the  ends  of  the  beams 
are  abutted  tc^^ether,  and  a  piece  of  timber  placed  on 
each  side  and  secured  by  bolts  passed  through  the 
whole.  Sometimes  the  parts  are  indented  together, 
and  pieces  termed  keys  are  notched  into  the  beams 
and  side  pieces.  When  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
the  same  depth  and  width  throughout  the  beam 
scarfing  is  employed.  This  is  cutting  from  each 
beam  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  timber,  of  flie 
length  of  the  intended  joint,  and  on  opposite  sides, 
so  that  the  pieces  may  be  jointed  together,  and 
bolted  or  hooped.  In  bolting  scarfs  side  plates  of 
iron  are  used  to  protect  the  wood.  When  greater 
strength  is  required  than  can  be  produced  by  a  single 
beam  huUding  and  trussing  beams  are  resorted  to. 
Building  beams  is  combining  two  or  more  beams  in 
depth  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  one.  In  trussing 
the  beam  is  cut  in  two  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  supported  with  cross-beams,  as  in  roofing.  Mor- 
tise and  tenon  is  a  mode  of  jointing  tim^r.  An 
excavation  called  the  mortise  ia  made  in  one  piece, 
and  a  projecting  tongue  to  fit  it  called  the  tenon  in 
the  other.  The  tenon  ii  confined  in  the  mortise  by  a 
pin  penetrating  it  laterally  through  the  side  of  the 
mortised  beam,  or  by  an  external  strap  of  iron 
passing  round  the  mortised  beam  and  rivetted  in  the 
one  terminating  in  the  tenon.  The  timber  frame- 
work of  floors  is  called  naked  fiooring.  It  is  of  three 
kinds — single,  double,  and  framed  Single  flooring 
consists  of  a  series  of  joists  stretching  across  the 
whole  void  from  wsll  to  wsll  without  an  intermediate 
support.  The  flooring  boards  are  laid  on  the  top  of 
these,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  story  fixed  to  the 
under  side.  Double  flooring  consists  in  laying  bind- 
ing joists  across  the  floor  about  6  feet  apart,  crossed 
alx>ve  by  bridging  joists,  and  also  crossed  below  by 
the  ceiling  joints.  Framed  flooring  is  provided  with 
girders  or  beams  in  addition  to  the  Innding,  bridg- 
mg,  and  ceiling  joirts.  To  prevent  the  transmission 
of  sound  a  double  ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster  is  some- 
times used,  but  generally  plugging  is  inserted  between 
the  roof  and  the  ceiling.  Tlds  in  Scotland  Ib  called 
deafening.  Cornice  bracketing consiBts in  rout^h  wooden 
profiles  of  the  room  cornice^  which  are  aiterwarda 
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latlie<l  roimtl  and  j)Ia.stercd.  Paititions,  when  not 
re(|uireil  to  Dear  \\  oi'jlit. aro  formed  l»y  la\  inir  aliwi.r  the 
tluor  a  picn'c  of  timl'C-r  called  a  .s/V/,  tountlicr  wiili  a 
corr<sjM)ndin<^r  pieCL-  along  the  (<  iling  joists,  the  Njiaco 
witliin  l>eiii^'  tilled  with  vertical  ])ieces  railed  f/iiarh  rs, 
to  uhicii  the  lath  is  nailed.  Wlien  the  j»artiti»»n  ha.s 
weiuht  to  suj»j)ort  it  ha.s  to  be  trussed  uith  po^ts  and 
])raees.  The  timbers  which  suj>]>(»jt  tho  steps  of  a 
wooden  staircase  are  termed  the  oirrtat/e.  They 
consist  of  two  pieces  of  timber  inclin(;d  to  the  ;vr/r, 
or  ]>r<)jejtion  of  the  ste}).s,  and  termed  rowjh  sfriir/.s, 
wiiich  may  rest  upon  a  piece  of  tind)er  projected 
liorizon tally  fr<mi  the  uj)per  wall  called  a  I'dvliiun  or 
a/'ro/i  jiiece,  which  also  suj>portj?  the  joists  of  the 
lamlinLT  or  half  pace.  The  roof  is  the  framework  by 
which  the  covcrinLC  of  a  Imildini,'  is  su]»ported.  It 
may  consist  of  a  scries  of  pieces  of  timber  with  their 
oiu;  ends  resting  on  the  opjjo^ite  walls,  and  their  otlu;r 
ends  meetiiig  in  a  pouit,  which  are  c;illed  vat'ti  rs. 
A\'iicn  l<tude<l  with  the  weight  of  the  covering  this 
framework  would  be  aj)t  tt»  thrust  out  the  roof;  a 
third  piece  is  ctinsc(juently  added,  whicli,  like  a 
strirrj,  coiuiei.ts  the  lower  extrenaties  of  the  rafters, 
and  }»reveiits  them  from  spreading.  This  is  called  a 
t't \  and  the  whole  frame  a  coti]»le.  \\dien  the  tie  is 
(•f  such  a  lengtli  that  it  is  apt  to  droojj  in  themiiMle, 
or  ^<i.<j,  by  its  own  weight,  a  fourtli  piece  is  added  to 
unite  it  direetly  with  the  upcx  <>f  the  rafters;  this  is 
called  the  Liii'i-jnisf.  Jf  the  raltei-s  too  are  lialile  to 
S;\l:,  cross  pieces  c;dled  stritt.-i  are  introduced,  uniting 
their  centres  with  the  centre  of  the  tie.  Instead  of 
the  kin^'-jiost  and  stiaits  tiie  centre  of  each  rafter 
may  be  joined  to  tlie  tie  by  a  ])iece  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  hitter,  anil  to  each  otiier  by  a  ]>iece 
runnini,'  acro-s  parallel  tt)  and  above  the  tie,  forming 
a  i)aralleloLfram  with  the  perpendienlars  and  the 
sc'tion  of  the  tie  inclosed  by  them.  The  suspending 
j>ieces  are  called  7'/u//-y>'M7:<,  and  the  horizontal  one 
a  rnUar-btaiii.  'J'he  whole  frame,  constructed  in 
either  way,  is  called  a  truss.  Tlie  trussed  frames 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  al>out  lU  feet  ajjart,  and 
supj>ort  hoiizontal  ]iieces  called  />/'/7///.s',  winch  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  supj»ort  the  common 
rafters  uith  their  covering. 

CAKPET,  a  thick  fabric,  generally  comjKtsed 
wholly  or  ]irincij);dly  of  wool,  for  covering  the  floors 
t)f  apartments,  staircases,  and  pass.iges  in  the  interi(»r 
of  a  liouse.  Carpets  are  a  luxury  now  nearly  indis- 
pensable in  iMiropean  hal>itations,  arul  have  super- 
ceded both  the  bare  stone  or  wood  pavements,  and 
the  straw  or  rush  coverings  of  earlier  ami  ruder  ages. 
'I'hey  were  originally  introduced  from  the  I'^ast,  where 
they  were  fabricated  in  j)icces,  like  the  modern  ru^'s, 
for  sitting  an — a  use  olniously  suiru^ested  by  the 
ea^tein  habit  of  sitting  cross-leLfged  iijtoii  the  floor. 
The  nH»st  beautiful  })atterns  of  carpets  were  formerly 
br<uight  into  Europe  from  Persia  and  Turkey;  but 
the  manufacturers  of  Purl',dum,  France,  and  Pritain 
have  now  excelled  tlie  wiukmanshij)  of  their  eastern 
teachei-s. 

( 'arpet  manufactures  may  be  divided  into  two 
di-tinct  kinds  —  that  <tf  double  fabrics,  haviu":  the 
same  ]»attern  «>n  both  sides,  and  that  of  fabri(\s  having 
the  ])attern  cut  out  on  one  sid«;  in  imitation  of  velvet. 
Of  the  former  kind  are  Turkey,  Brussels,  Kidder- 
minster, and  Axmin.ster  ca.rj>ets;  the  Wilton  car]>ets 
are  an  illustration  of  the  latter.  In  su|terior  carpets 
of  the  former  class  the  woof  is  formed  of  tine  wool, 
finnly  spun  and  twi.sted,  but  soft  in  textine,  so  that 
the  dye  may  penetrate  it  thoroughly,  llemjt  or  linen 
yarns  may  be  employ e<l  as  a  woof  to  bind  the  warp 
tirndy  together.  'J'he  carpet  consists  of  two  distinct 
Webs  wo\en  at  the  same  time  and  knitted  toL,n'tber 
l>y  the  W(K)f.  The  }>attern  is  the  same  on  both  sidi's 
of  the  cloth,  but  the  coK>urs  iwe  reversed.    There  are 


some  difTerences  in  the  detail  of  the  manufacture  in 
ditl'ereiit  j'laees.  In  Kidderuiinster  carp<  ting  bi^th 
war])  and  weft  aie  shown  on  the  surface;  in  Pru.-seU 
carj'cts  the  weft  is  wholly  concealed.  In  the  Scoteh 
three-i)ly  carpi  ting,  which  is  wholly  of  woollen,  tiie 
Weft  predominates,  \'enetian  carpet.-'  for  staiis  and 
pa>sa:4es  art;  woven  in  common  htom^,  the  Scotili 
and  Kiddeiminster  j»atterns  in  a  mtxlifiealion  of  the 
Jacipiard  loom,  the  P>ru>.Nels  carpet  in  a  special  loom, 
similar  to  that  u.sed  for  «lamask,  called  a  dr;iv.  doom. 
Cai'j>ets,  and  more  fre(piently  inirs  with  a  cut  pile, 
are  lar;:el  v  manufactured  in  \Viltshirc  and  Axmin.-ter. 
I'hese  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  j>attcrn 
being  sometimes  on  the  warp,  .NOuictinK>  on  the  weft. 
U'htnr  sj»ecialty  is  that  tlie  threads  ttf  warp  or  woof 
which  form  the  pattern,  after  being  proj'crly  seeuied, 
are  cut  by  suitably  pi-ej>ari-d  knives,  so  us  to  form  a 
close-  ].ile  resenibling  vel\(  t.  -Mr.  .lames  'IVmpleton 
of  (ilasgow  has  j«aLeuted  some  improvements  b.j- 
producing  the  paitern  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
carpet,  or  other  hgured  faltric,  by  nieans  of  ]>rintcd 
weft. 

("APPI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ].rovince  and  1' 
ndles  N.  of  th<;  city  of  Mod<  iia.  on  the  canal  of  the 
same  name;  seat  of  a  bishopric,  sutVra.:an  to  l)ologiia. 
It  is  surroundetl  by  walls,  defendetl  by  a  citadel,  and 
ha,s  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  maiuif;utur(  s  <.i 
straw  hat.-,  and  spun  silk,  'i'wo  f.iiivs  are  held  annu- 
allv,  biit  the  tr.ide  is  trilling.  The  nei^^hbourhooil 
|>i'odm;es  rice,  w  heat,  liemp.  ami  flax,  Princ,.'  I'u-Liie 
debated  the  IVcnch  here,  I'th  July,  17Ul.  IN.].. 
O.'ioo. 

CAUPI,  GiKni.A.\r.v  n.\,  a  paint'  r  of  tlu'  sixt«  enth 
century,  a  native  of  l\^ri"ara,  jjaintt d  many  pictures 
for  the  churches  there  an<l  at  Poloi^na.  ile  was  a 
gnat  adnurer  of  Correguio  and  Parmegiano,  w  hi -e 
Works  he  coj^ied  with  great  success.      lie  died   in 

j  I  'AKPT,  \^(io  HA,  a  j'ainter  and  engr,aver,  flouri.-h'  tl 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  said  to  ha\  f 
been  l>orn  in  1  ISO,  an<l  ilied  in  l.'>;i(>.  He  i-t  genendly 
I  considered  as  the  inventor  »jf  that  s]>ecies  of  enL"ia\  ir^' 
denominateil  r/iiam.^ aro.  He  was  jtrececled  in  the 
art  by  Albert  PJurer  and  Lucas  Cranach  (&ee  the-e 
'  articles). 

CAPPZOV,  a  family  Avhich  has  furnished  several 
enduent  jurists  aiul  theoloirians.     The  founder  of  the 
family  was  kSimoii  ("arpzov,  buru'omai-ter  of  P»randen- 
burg,  in  the  middle  of  the  sKt-'cuth  centuj-y.      He 
liad  two  sons:  Joa<him,  who  .at  his  «leath  at  (lluek- 
stadt  in   Holstein,  in  Pl'28,  was  conimander-in-chit,f 
of  the  l):ini--h  army;  and  Benedict,  born  l.")'','!,  wiio 
was  a]i]K)inted  ]>rofessor  e»f  law  at  \Vitteid)er^:  in  l;"*!'." ; 
became  chancellor  of  the    Dowaiier-electress  Sophia 
at   Koldit/,  afterwards  returned  to  Witteidx-rg,  and 
died  in  I'l'Jb      A  sec(tnd  P>enedict.  son  of  the  former, 
born  at  Wittenberg  in  I.'.'.'.'),  became  asM'-sor  of  the 
supreme  court   and   jtrofessor  of  law  at   Leijizig   in 
1»>4.">,  then  councillor  <»f  the  court  of  apjteal  and  mem- 
ber of    the  jirivy-C'tuncil    at  l>reMlen,   and  died    iu 
!«;♦>().     He  was  one  of  the  most  cnnnent  jurists  of 
his  <lav,  and  is  the  author  of  several   valuable  le_,Ml 
Work-.;  but  he  is  justly  ceiLSured  for  the  severity  and 
cruelty  of  his  j>roceedings.     He  is  said  to  ha\e  signeil 
the  death-warrants  of  not  fewer  than  'J<'.oiiO  ])ersons, 
anil  read  the  <  ntire  Bible  throu_:h  tifty-two  times.  — 
JoilANN  BFNKlUCTt  'AlUV.oVjiii-,  brother,  I'om at  Kocli- 
I  lit/  in  1')*j7,  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leipzig', 
I  and   is   famed  as   the  author  of  the  Systema  Theolo- 
gicum  (two  vols.  LeijiziLf,  ]t>.V-).     He  died  in  1<'.'>7, 
1  leaving  fi\e  sons,   one  of   whom,  dohann  P.enediit. 
'  born  in  l(iol»,  became  ]irofe>-ior  «>f  theoloi,'v  and  j^.-istor 
!  of  St.  '\  hom:is'  church  at  Leip/iir,  distinu'iushed  him- 
'  s<  If  by  his  knowlelge  i>f  Hebri w  huiLTuat^a'  and  lit<  ra- 
'  tvirc,  and  translated  several  rabbinical  Works.     He 
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died  in  1699. — ^Another  member  of  the  familji 
JoHAMK  GoTTLOB  Gabfzov,  bom  at  Dresden  in  1G79, 
became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Leipzig, 
and  died  as  superintendent  at  Lube<£  in  1767.  He 
was  one  of  the  moet  eminent  theologians  of  his  time; 
and  wrote,  among  other  treatises,  Critica  Sacra  Vet 
Test  (Leipadg,  1728);  Introductio  in  Libros  Canoni- 
coe  Vet.  Test.;  and  Apparatus  Hist.  Grit.  Antiqui- 
latum  et  Codicis  Sacri  et  Grentis  Hebrses. — Johann 
Bknedict  Garpzov,  elder  brother  of  the  former,  bom 
at  Dresden  in  1675,  became  governor  of  the  electoral 
circle  of  Saxony,  and  made  himself  well  known  as 
editor  of  the  Newly-opened  Pantheon  of  Bemarkable 
Antiquities  in  the  Slargravate  of  Upper  Lusatia 
(Bautzen,  1719). — Another  Johakn  Benedict  Garp- 
zov, bom  in  1720,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Leipzig  in  1747;  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Helmstadt 
in  1748;  and  next  year  of  theology  there;  and  abbot 
of  Konigslutter  in  1759.  He  has  acquired  some 
reputation  as  the  author  of  a  Grammatical  Exposition 
of  the  New  Testament     He  died  in  1803. 

GARRAGGI,  Ludovico,  Aoostino,  and  Asrsi- 
DALE,  the  three  founders  of  the  Bologna,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  eclectic  school  of  painting. 

LuDOVioo,  son  of  a  butcher,  bom  1555  at  Bologna, 
appeared  at  first  to  be  more  fit  for  grinding  colours 
than  for  transferring  them  to  canvas.  But  his  slow- 
ness did  not,  in  fact,  arise  from  deficiency  of  talent, 
but  from  zeal  for  excellence.  He  detested  all  that 
was  called  ideal,  and  studied  only  nature,  which  he 
imitated  with  great  care.  At  Florence  he  studied 
under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Passignano.  He  went  to  Parma  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  Gorreggio,  who  was  then  imitated  by 
almost  all  the  Florentine  painters.  At  Bologna  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  popularity  for  his  new  prin- 
ciples among  the  young  artists,  and  united  himself 
with  his  cousins,  Agostino  and  Annibale  Garracci, 
whom  he  sent  in  1580  to  Parma  and  Venice.  On 
their  return  to  Bologna  the  three  artists  began  to 
acquire  reputation,  but  met  with  the  most  violent 
(tpposition.  Annibale,  the  most  resolute  of  them, 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  refute  the  slanders 
in  circulation  by  the  excellence  of  their  productions. 
Ludovico  resolved  to  establish  an  academy  for  paint- 
ers at  Bologna,  which  he  called  the  Academia  degli 
Incamminati  (from  incamminaref  to  put  in  the  way). 
'l*he  academy  was  established  in  1589,  and  from  1600 
Ludovico  became  its  sole  director.  His  first  principle 
was,  that  the  study  of  nature  must  be  united  with  the 
imitation  of  the  best  masters.  He  soon  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  this  principle  in  the  Prophecy  of  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Garthnsians,  imitat- 
ing in  single  figures  the  style  of  Baphael,  Titian,  and 
Tintoretto.  The  finest  works  of  Ludovico  are  in 
the  picture  gallery  or  Pinaroteca  at  Bologna.  He  ex- 
celled in  architectural  views  and  in  drawing,  and  in 
general  was  very  thorough  in  all  the  branches  of  his 
art     Ludovico  died  in  1619. 

Aoosmco  was  bom  in  1558  or  1559,  at  Bologna. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dis- 
ciples of  Ludovico,  and  excelled  particularly  in  in- 
vention. He  engraved  more  pieces  than  he  painted, 
in  order  to  please  his  brother  Annibale,  who  became 
envious  of  his  fame  after  one  of  Agostino' s  pictures  had 
obtained  a  prize  in  preference  to  one  of  lus  own,  and 
another  excellent  picture— the  Gommunion  of  St. 
Jerome— had  gained  his  brother  universal  admiration. 
In  1600  Agostino  accompanied  Annibale  to  Rome, 
and  assisted  him  in  painting  the  Famesian  Gallery. 
As  many  persons  said  that  the  engraver  worked  bet> 
ter  than  the  painter,  Annibale  removed  his  brother 
under  pretext  that  his  style,  though  elegant,  was  not 
grand  enough.  Agostino  went  then  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  painted  there  a  picture  re- 


presenting the  heavenly,  the  earthly,  and  the  venal 
love.  There  was  only  one  figure  wanting  when,  ex- 
hausted by  labour  and  mortification,  he  died  in  1601. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective  and  architecture. 
As  an  engraver  he  deserves  great  praise,  and  often 
corrected  the  imperfect  ou^Unes  of  his  originals. 
Among  his  engravings  are  many  obscene  ones,  which 
have  become  rare. 

AifinBAiJE,  his  brother,  bom  1560  at  Bologna; 
wwked  at  first  with  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor.  By 
the  advice  of  his  cousin  Ludovico  he  learned  draw- 
ing, and  made  the  most  astonishing  progress,  copying 
first  Uie  pieces  of  Gorreggio,  Titian,  and  Paul  Veron- 
ese, and  painting,  like  them,  small  pictures,  before  he 
undertook  large  ones.  In  the  academy  founded  by 
the  Garracd  he  taught  the  rules  of  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  figures.  He  is  one  of  Uie  greatest 
imitators  of  Gorreggio.  His  St.  Roque  distributing 
Alms,  now  in  Dresden,  was  the  first  painting  which 
gave  him  reputation.  His  Genius  of  Glory  is  like- 
wise celebrated.  In  the  Famesian  Gallery  at  Rome, 
which  he  painted  (1600-4),  there  breathes  an  antique 
elegance  and  all  the  grace  of  Raphael.  You  find 
there  imitatioiis  of  Tibaldi  (who  painted  at  Bologna 
about  1550  with  Nicolo  del  Abate),  of  Michael  An* 
gelo  (the  style,  indeed,  somewhat  softened),  and  the 
excellencies  of  the  Venetian  and  Lombard  schools. 
Out  of  Bologna  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Garracd.  In  that  dty,  however,  Ludovico  ia 
more  admired.  Agostino,  perhaps,  had  more  inven- 
tion, and  Ludovico  more  talent  for  teaching;  but 
Axmibale  had  a  loftier  spirit,  and  his  style  is  more 
eloquent  and  noble.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1609,  and 
was  biuied  at  the  side  of  Raphael  in  the  Pantheon. 

GARRAGEEN,  or  Iribh  Moss  {Ch<mdrfu  cris- 
pits),  a  sea-weed  very  common  on  rocky  coasts,  and 
espedally  abundant  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland. 
The  frond  is  thick,  cartilaginous,  and  repeatedly 
forked ;  colour,  various  shades  of  purple  or  greenish. 
It  is  gathered  from  the  rocks,  washed,  bleached  in 
the  sun,  and  dried,  and  is  then  the  Irish  moss  of  the 
shops.  In  hot  water  it  swells  up,  and  on  boiling  it 
dissolves.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  Irish  moss 
are  somewhat  discordant ;  but  the  main  constituent 
is  a  mucilage,  which  differs  from  gums,  starches,  and 
jellies  by  not  giving  their  characteristic  reactions. 
The  inorganic  constituents  are  mainly  alkaline,  and 
alkaline  earth  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  phosphates. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  is  substituted  for  animal  jelly 
and  starches  in  the  preparation  of  soup,  jellies,  creams, 
and  similar  dishes.  It  ia  also  used  by  invalids  as  a 
substitute  for  arrow*root 

GARRARA,  a  dty  of  Italy,  province  Massa  Gar- 
rara,  59  miles  8.w.  of  Modena,  on  the  Avenza,  with  a 
pop.  in  1879  of  26,577.  It  has  a  cathedral,  begun  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Pisa,  but  unfinished ;  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts;  and  is  surrounded  by  marble  hills, 
which  have  made  it  celebrated.  Sculptors  frequently 
make  it  their  residence  to  save  the  expense  of  carriage 
of  marble. 

GARRARA  MARBLE,  so  called  from  the  town 
of  Garrans  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena^  where  it  is  ex- 
tensively quarried,  is  the  variety  of  marble  generally 
employed  by  statuaries.  It  is  a  white  saocharoid 
limestone,  sometimes  containing  blue  veins,  and  oc- 
curs in  strata  of  considerable  thickness,  and  at  a  high 
angle  of  inclination.  Garrara  marble,  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  primitive  limestone,  is  now 
considered  an  altered  limestone  of  the  oolitic  period. 
The  plutonic  action  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
has  served  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  fossils.  The 
mountains  containing  the  marble  are  situated  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  of  considerable  height, 
reaching  1500  feet  The  quarries  are  about  half 
way  up  the  mountains,  and  though  they  have  been 
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woilscJ  for  2000  year-?,  having  furni.->]ie.cl  tlie  mute- 
rial  foi*  the  rantht(tn  at  ]Ioiiie,  the  sujtply  is  still 
practically  iiiexhau.stiMe.  There  are  altuLTcther  ahout 
•lOU  quarries.  Those  siii)i)lyin;j:  the  pure  white  marble 
used  for  statuary  are  the  most  valuable.  They  are 
about  twelve  in  number,  belong  to  the  principal 
families  in  (..'arrara,  and  are  very  productive.  Eng- 
lish machinery  is  now  used  in  <[uarrving, 

CARREL,  AiJMANi),  one  of  the  he:t<ls  of  the  re- 
publican party  in  France,  born  at  Rouen  in  l'^oO, 
and  educateil  at  the  militarv  school  i»f  St.  Vyv.  lie 
entered  enthusi:u><ti<'ally  into  seseral  of  the  Kocret 
political  societies  which  were  numerous  in  France 
aft  T  the  restoration  of  the  Eom-l»on.s.  In  F^l!>, 
Vvhen  lieutenant  of  the  garrisons  of  Iklfort  ami  Xeu- 
breisach,  he  became  imjilicateil  in  a  cons])iracy,  and 
though  his  conduct  escaped  investigation  he  w:u><  re- 
moved with  his  reL:in»ent  to  Marseilles.  An  iuilo- 
leut  garrison  life  accorded  little  with  his  restless 
.sj)irit,  and  he  resigned  his  commission  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  jKditics  of  his  time.  In  1S2;}, 
Mhen  a  French  army,  under  the  Duke  d'An-^ouleme, 
Avas  ])reparing  to  cross  tlie  IVreiiees,  with  the  view 
(»f  overturning  the  Spanish  constitution,  Carrel  hur- 
ried to  Rarceiona,  and  joined  the  Aolunteer  trooj>  of 
French  and  Italian  deserters  which  had  been  formed 
by  Mina.  On  the  cai>itulatiou  which  took  place,  he 
was  carried  bad;  to  France  a,s  pris(>ner  of  war,  tried 
by  a  court-maitial  for  having  borne  arms  against  his 
Country,  and  condemned  to  death.  A  Haw  in  the 
judgment  saved  liim,  and  though  a'^'ain  tv.ice  tried 
he  was  ultimately  acfpiitted.  Having  now  settled 
in  Paris,  he  zealously  i»ros«.cuted  his  historical  and 
jiolitical  studies,  and  became  intimate  with  Thiers, 
!Mignet,  and  Augu-tin  Thierry,  ]iarticularly  the  last, 
under  whose  superintendence  he  wrote  a  Suniinary 
of  the  History  of  Scotland,  Avhieh,  though  hastily 
written,  met  with  great  success.  In  1N27  lie  ]>id)- 
lished  a  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  ami  in 
FSuO  united  with  Thiers  and  Mignet  m  editing  the 
National,  which  soon  rose  to  be  the  leading  oi»]'osi. 
tion  newspaper.  After  the  revulution  his  colleagues 
joined  the  government,  and  he  was  left  with  the 
chief  direction  (»f  the  paper,  which  still  continued  in 
opposition.  lie  acquired  great  reputation  by  the 
vi>_rour  of  his  resistance  to  arl>itrarv  u'^ovemment.  In 
l*^o*-5  the  National  became  openly  reimblican.  and  he 
displayed  consideral)le  oratttrical  powers  wlien  C(»m- 
j>elled  t(»  defend  it  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunals,  and  <»f 
the  House  <»f  Peei-s.  So  great  was  its  j>o]>ularity 
that  a  tine  of  10,(MiU  francs  iniposed  on  it  was  paid 
in  two  «lay8  by  a  voluntju-y  nubscription,  in  which 
persons  of  all  shad-s  of  ojdnion  joined.  He  was 
killed  in  IS-'J  in  a  duel  with  Emile  ile  Ciraidin.  He 
has  been  called  the  Bayard  of  republican  journalism. 
A  monument  by  David  has  been  erected  to  him  in 
the  church-porcli  of  the  town  of  St.  Man<le,  where 
he  ilied. 

CARRERAS,  three  brothers,  di.^tinguished  in  the 
revolution  of  Chili.  Jose  Miguel,  .luan  Jos<',  and 
Luis,  were  the  sons  of  a  rich  landholder  in  Santia-jfo, 
Don  Ignacio  Carrera.  Ojie  of  them  served  in  Eu- 
rope until  ISll,  and  attained  the  raidv  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  commandant  of  a  regiment  of  hussars. 
The  tliree  Inothers  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion fr<mi  its  commencement,  and  in  Nov.  iSll  ob- 
tained the  elective  control  of  the  revolutionarv  iro- 
vernment,  and  continued  in  the  piossession  of  ])ower 
until  IMo,  when  they  were  taken  ])risoners  l»v  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  Buccceded  in  power  by 
OHiggins  and  San  Martin. 

Two  of  the  brothers,  J\ian  Jose  ami  Luis,  were 
api>rehended  in  1617  near  Mendoza,  on  a  itolitieal 
charge,  antl  having  been  first  induced  to  attempt  an 
tocape,  were  Inought  to  trial  and  executed  on  the  Sth 


of  ^March.  1  "^l  ^.  San  ^FnH  in  .«ent  an  account  of  th? 
charges  of  their  execution  to  their  father,  uho  tail 
it,  and  died  two  days  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart. 
Jos6  JMiguel  raise<l  a  body  of  troops  to  revenge  their 
death,  and  a  conspiracy  w;is  formed  in  his  favcair:  but 
it  was  detected  and  sup]>ressed,  and  he  himself  being 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  was  executed  in  iMili, 
on  the  same  spot  as  his  britthers. 

CARRICK,  the  southern  district  of  the  sl)ire  of 
Ayr,  the  surface  <»f  which  is  m(mntainous;  but  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  the 
Lfi-ound  is  level,  with  a  line  clay  or  loamy  soil.  It 
became  the  pro})ert.y  of  R<.bert  Rruce  by  his  mar- 
ria'.:e  with  the  lieiress  of  the  De  Carricks,  earls  vf 
Carrick:  and  the  title  is  still  roval,  bein;/  a-^si/ned  to 
the  ehlest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Creat  liritain. 

CARRICKFER(4US,  a  maritime  county  of  a 
to\\n  and  parliamentary  liorough,  11  miles  l)y  rail- 
way N.K.  of  Relfa^t.  The  J?ay  of  Canickfergus  is  a 
safe  station  for  shii>]»ini:,  being  tolerably  protected 
from  the  land  In'ceze,  which  is  tlie  most  dangerous  in 
this  place.  It  is  memorable  in  history  as  the  chosi/u 
handing  ]Ktrt  of  Duke  Schomberg,  who  disembarkeil 
at  (iroom's-port,  near  Rangor,  on  the  l-'Uh  t»f  August, 
l<ISl<,  with  lo.OKO  nien;  but  more  memorable  still  as 
the  landing-place  of  King  AV'illiam  III.,  \\ho  disem- 
1>arkt  d  at  a  j-lace  n«»w  called  ^\'hite  House,  adjacent 
to  the  town  of  Carrick fergus,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
I'llMf.  The  castle  stands  upon  a  rock  projectin.:  into 
the  bay,  and  is  .still  maint.inic  1  as  a  fc.rtrt-s.  iLivin" 
a  number  of  guns  on  tin;  walls  ;ind  a  small  garrison. 
The  ])ublic  buildin-s  l>e.-^ides  tlie  Lpiscoj-alian  and 
lioni.ui  ( "atholio  churches  are  several  dis-^entini: 
chapi-is.  a  towndiall,  couit  luMist.',  jail,  market-p»la<"e, 
».Vc.  There  are  soujc  trade  and  manufactures,  ]irin- 
cipally  linen,  and  extensive  tish.jries.  Wssels  of  lOU 
t<»ns  cm  discharge  at  the  lan<litig  <|'iay,  and  there  is 
a  patent  slip  where  VL'>>els  are  Im.iIl  and  repaired. 
l*oj'.  in  1>^1,   lojMj.t. 

CARKICX-(.)N-Sl"IK,  a  t.wn,  Ireland,  county 
1  ii-perary,  ^Tt  miles  s.w.  of  Dublin,  on  the  \\  aterfi-rd 
and  Limt;rick  liailway.  It  stan<ls  on  the  left  banlc 
of  the  Smr,  which  is  heie  naxigal'le  by  \  esscls  of  'JiM) 
tons,  and  has  a  consi<lcrabIe  export  of  corn,  l.aitter, 
b.icon,  and  livf-stitck;  l>ut  the  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  manufactures  once  carrit-d  on  are  Jiow  extin«'t. 
I'lu  re  is  one  jnincipal  strc  t  parallel  with  the  ii\er, 
and  crossed  liy  three  smaller  str«  ets.  An  iron  brid'^e 
across  the  ri\er  fron»  the  'eiitre  of  the  town  was 
o]tLned  in  l6Sl.  The  line  old  abhcy  of  Carrii  k-iieg 
is  situati'd  in  a  suburb  <»n  the  opposite  .>-ide  of  tne 
river.     I'op.  in  ls>l,  C.'fJ'i. 

CAIJKIKR  is  a  jar^-on  who  undei-takes  t<>  trans- 
]  ort  the  goods  <tf  other  jicrsons  from  place  to  place 
for  hire.  IN.rsons  who  undtrtake  this  icsjionsibilitv 
reindarly  ;vs  a  .systematic  business  are  calU-d  con, /no, t 
fV//'/-/<  r.v.  and  come  under  special  legal  re;,adation>:, 
by  which  th(dr  lights  on  the  one  hand  and  their  pri- 
\ileges  on  the  otla;r  are  <k'linod.  Carriers'  law  Iuls 
l)een  con.-iderablv  complicated  by  the  intrt»duction  of 
railways,  and  th*;  mnnerous  and  intricate  claims 
arising  out  of  th«'ir  <»]>erations.  The  laws  by  whieh 
in  this  country  the  obligations  of  carriers  are  mainly 
determined  are  the  acts  11  (Jcinve  IV.  and  1  AVilliaiu 
IV.  ca]».  Ixviii.,  and  act  '28  and  'J!^  Vict.  cap.  xciv., 
amending  the  jtrec-ited  act.  ( 'omnum  canicrs  are 
by  these  acts  relieved  of  liability  for  h>ss  of  certain 
sjiecified  articles  beyond  the  value  of  i'lo,  exi-ejiting 
in  case  of  the  |>ersonal  default  of  the  carrier,  <tr  fel(»ny 
of  his  ser\'ants,  unless  the  value  c»f  the  goods  be  fle- 
clared  and  an  extra  rate  for  insnrancu'  jtaid.  Notice 
of  the  increased  rates  re([nired  must  be  allixed  in  the 
olhce  of  the  carrier.  Rryoud  the  exemj>tion  given 
by  this  act  carriers  cannot  protect  tluniselves  from 
liabilitv  for  loss  (if  articles  conxcved  bv  them  bv  aiiy 
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notice,  but  thoy  may  do  bo  by  a  ipedal  contract  with 
the  pereon  employing  them.  Gold  or  silver,  coined 
or  uncoined,  precious  stones,  jewellery,  watches, 
clocks,  bank-notes,  title-deeds,  paintings,  fta,  are 
among  the  specified  articles.  25  and  26  Vict  cap. 
Izvi,  and  29  and  30  Vict  cap.  Ixix.,  give  earners 
the  right  to  refuse  the  carriage  of  dangerous  goods. 
Beyond  the  special  statutes,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
carriers  are  regulated  by  conmion  law. 

CABRIEB,  John  Baptist,  bom  in  1756,  at  Volai, 
in  Upper  Auveigne,  an  obscure  attorney  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  &vt  French  revolution,  was  chosen, 
in  1792,  member  of  the  national  convention,  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
March  10,  1793,  and  exhibited  the  wildest  rage  for 
persecution.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL, 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  April 
6,  1793,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  revolution  of 
May  31.  Oct.  8,  1793,  he  was  sent  to  Nantes  with 
a  commission  to  suppress  the  civil  war  by  the  exer- 
dse  of  greater  severity  than  had  yet  been  used.  The 
prisons  were  already  full,  while  the  defeat  of  the 
Vendeans  near  Savenay  increased  the  number  of 
pri^ners.  Multitudes,  informally  and  precipitately 
condemned,  were  executed  daily;  but  Carrier  found 
this  process  too  slow.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
destroy  the  prisoners  in  a  body,  and  without  a  trial. 
He  caused  ninety-four  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
boat  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under  pretence  of 
transporting  them,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  hav- 
ing them  drowned  by  night.  Every  day  this  artifice 
was  repeated.  In  the  evening  the  destined  victims, 
of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  were  brought  to  the 
boats.  Two  were  tied  together  and  plunged  into 
the  water,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  edge 
of  the  sabre.  The  executioners  sometimes  amused 
themselves  by  tying  together  a  young  man  and  wo- 
man ;  and  they  called  these  noyadu  republican  mar- 
riages. Besides  this,  more  than  500  prisoners  were 
daUy  shot  in  the  quarries  at  Gigan.  For  more  than 
a  month  these  deeds  of  madness  were  perpetrated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  15,000  individuals  per- 
ished in  this  way.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were 
strewed  with  the  dead,  and  the  water  was  so  pol- 
luteil  that  it  was  prohibited  to  drink  it.  Some 
months  before  the  tall  of  Bobespierre,  Carrier  was 
recalled.  The  9th  Thermidor  (July  27),  179i,  he 
was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  which  condemned  him  to  death,  Dec. 
16,  1794. 

CARRIEKA,  Rosa  Alba,  a  celebrated  female 
painter,  bom  at  Venice  in  1675  or  1672,  first  studied 
oil  and  miniature  painting  under  J.  A«  Lazzari,  Dia- 
manti,  and  A.  Balestra;  then  turned  her  attention 
to  crayon  painting,  and  acquired  such  dexterity  that 
her  pieces,  while  remarkable  for  ease,  have  almost 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  oil-paintings.  Her  cele- 
brity procured  her  invitations  to  Vienna  and  Paris, 
where  she  was  employed  in  taking  likenesses  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  families.  She  was  also  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Fans,  and 
Bologna.  She  appears  not  to  have  been  happy  in 
private  life,  and  in  her  old  age  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  blind.  She  died  in  1757.  Part  of  her 
diary  was  published  at  Venice  in  1793  by  Vionello, 
under  the  title  of  Diario  degli  anni  1720-21,  scritto 
da  Rosa  Carriera.  Many  ox  her  pictures  are  in  the 
Dresden  gallery. 

CARRIER  PIGEON.  Several  rarietiea  of  the 
common  domestic  pigeon  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  messages.  The  common  carrier  pigeon  of  tliis 
oountxy  is  a  laige  bird  with  long  wings,  large  tuber- 
culated  cere,  and  with  a  circle  of  naked  red  skin  round 
the  eyes.  The  practice  of  sending  letters  by  pigeons 
bdonga  principally  to  eastern  countries.  The  pigeons 


chosen  for  this  sennce  are  called,  in  Arabic,  hainahn. 
They  have  a  ring  of  party-coloured  feathers  round  the 
neck,  red  feet,  covered  with  down,  and  build  their 
nests  in  the  neifl^hbourhood  of  human  habitations.  In 
the  province  of  Irak  (that  is,  Chaldsa,  Babylonia^ 
and  Assyria),  white  pigeons  are  trained  with  the  least 
difficulty.  The  first  pigeon  used  as  a  messenger  some 
consider  to  be  that  which  Noah  sent  from  the  ark, 
and  which  returned  with  the  leaf  of  the  olive.  An 
actual  post-system,  in  which  pigeons  were  the  mes- 
sengers, was  established  by  the  Sultan  Noureddin 
Mahmood,  who  died  in  1174.  It  was  improved  and 
extended  by  the  Caliph  Ahmed  Alraser-Lidiv- Allah, 
of  Bagdad,  who  died  in  1225.  The  price  of  a  well- 
train^  pair  of  such  pigeons  was  at  that  time  1000 
dinars,  that  is,  Arabic  ducats.  This  flying  poet  lasted 
till  1258,  when  Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mongols,  and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present 
only  a  few  wealthy  individuals  in  the  East  keep  these 
pigeons.  It  requires  much  time  and  patience  to  train 
them.  As  soon  as  the  young  (a  cock  and  a  hen  are 
preferred)  are  fledged,  they  are  made  as  tame  a'Bpos- 
sible,  and  accustomed  to  each  other's  society,  lliey 
are  then  sent,  in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the  place 
whither  they  are  usually  to  carry  messages.  If  one 
of  them  is  carried  away,  after  having  been  well 
treated  for  some  time,  it  will  certainly  return  to  its 
mate.  A  small  letter  is  written  on  the  finest  silk- 
paper,  sometimes  on  a  particular  kind  called  bird^ 
paper.  This  is  placed  lengthwise  under  one  wing, 
and  fastened  with  a  pin  (the  point  being  turned  from 
the  body)  to  a  feather.  It  needs  not  to  be  mentioned 
that  no  part  of  the  letter  must  hang  loose,  lest  the 
wind  should  be  collected  in  it,  the  vring  become  tired, 
and  the  pigeon  be  compelled  to  alight.  A  pigeon  of 
this  kind  can  go  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000  para- 
sangs  (more  than  2700  English  miles)  in  a  day.  There 
were  similar  posts  in  Egypt  in  1450,  for  which  colum- 
baries  were  prepared  in  towers,  erected  at  certain 
distances  for  the  public  security. — ^This  custom  is, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  nations  of  the  East. 
Decius  Brutus,  according  to  the  elder  Pliny's  account, 
sent  despatches  from  Modena  by  pigeons;  and  in 
modem  times  they  were  made  use  of  during  the 
Dutch  war  by  the  inhabitants  of  Haarlem  when  be- 
sieged in  1573,  and  at  Leyden  in  1574,  and  still  more 
recently  by  the  besieged  residents  in  Paris  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  They  were 
also  used  formerly  to  convey  speedy  information  as 
to  the  prices  of  stocks,  &c. 

CARRO,  Giovanni  di,  a  physician  of  Vienna, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1770,  died  in  1857.  He  studied 
partly  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  efforts  in  spreading  inoculation,  as  a  protection 
from  the  smallpox,  in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Russia.  He  found  means  to  overcome  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  Turks,  by  sending  to  Lord  Elgin,  at 
Constantinople,  in  1800,  a  quantity  of  virus,  together 
with  a  work  of  his,  translated  into  Turkish,  on  mocu- 
lation.  All  the  attempts  of  the  British  to  introduce 
inoculation  into  India  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful, 
because  the  tirut  had  always  been  spoiled  on  the 
way.  Carro  procured  the  matter  from  Lombardy 
cows  for  Dr.  Harford  at  Bagdad.  It  retained  all 
its  strength,  and  was  the  means  of  imparting  the 
benefits  of  vaccine  inoculation  to  India^  whi<£  the 
Indians  consider  as  derived  from  a  sacred  cow,  and 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  amurttim  (im- 
mortality).  Carro's  Observations  et  Experiences  sur 
la  Vaccination,avec  une  Planche  color^  (Vienna,  1801 
and  1802),  and  his  translation  (Vienna,  1802)  of  an 
English  work,  by  J.  J.  Loy,  on  the  origin  of  the  cow* 
pox  virus,  are  very  valuable  works.  In  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Britannique  are  some  letters  desorvinff  ol 
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notice  written  by  him,  particularly  one,  dated  August 
27,  1803,  on  the  antipestilential  nature  of  the  cow- 
pox  matter.  In  1825  he  established  himself  at  Carls- 
batl,  where  he  applied  himself  to  hydrotherapy,  and 
organized  a  system  of  sulphurous  fumigations.  He 
published  in  1827  a  work  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of 
Carlsbad,  which  has  been  translated  into  English; 
and  in  1853,  Twenty-eight  Years'  Ol)ser\'ationa  and 
Experiences  at  CarL^jbad. 

CARROLL,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  for  many 
years  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  at  Annapolis, 
in  Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1737,  died 
14th  November,  1832.  His  grandfather,  an  Irish 
Catholic  of  rank,  educated  for  a  barrister,  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  Maryland  in  the  year  1691.  The 
*  surviving  signer'  received  his  classical  instruction 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  eight  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  College  of  English  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer, 
where  he  continued  for  six  years,  and  aftervvards 
went  for  two  years  to  a  college  of  French  Jesuits  at 
Rheims.  He  then  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
and  completed  his  general  education  in  Paris,  and 
his  legal  education  in  the  Temple  at  London.  In 
17G4  he  came  back  to  Maryland  to  enter  upon  a 
princely  inheritance.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  considered  the  richest  man  in  the  colonies. 
He  married  in  1708.  Embarking  in  politics,  he  ex- 
erted his  talents  and  influence  against  the  stamp  act. 
In  1770  he  distinguished  himself,  particularly  by 
oj  (posing  a  stretch  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  governor  of  Maryland,  in  a  series  of  essays, 
signed  the  First  Citizen,  that  obtained  a  complete 
triumph  for  the  popular  party,  and  for  the  author, 
even  before  he  was  ascertained,  fervid  compliments 
and  thanks  from  all  quarters.  His  decided  and  active 
l)articipation,  during  the  years  1773,  1774,  and  1775, 
in  all  the  measures  of  resistance  to  the  ministerial 
jwlicy,  confinned  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his 
dispositions  and  abilities.  He  entered  the  provin- 
cial convention  in  1775,  and  previous  to  his  election 
as  a  member  of  Congress  in  1776  was  deputed  by  the 
latter  body  to  Canada,  with  Franklin  and  Chase. 
He  returned  from  his  mission  dur.ug  the  discussion 
in  Congress  of  the  subject  of  independence,  with  an 
avidity  for  the  declaration  which  prompted  him  to 
do  his  utmost  for  the  immetliate  conversion  of  the 
Marvland  legislature  to  that  niea.sure.  He  served 
assiduously  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  war,  and 
continued  in  Congress  \mtil  the  vear  1778,  after 
which  he  confined  himself  to  the  internal  state  busi- 
ness. In  the  year  1781  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Hcnate  of  Maryland,  in  which  he  had  already  served 
five  years,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  to  represent  Mary- 
land in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statcj-',  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1810.  In  1828,  after  he 
had  pn^'^sed  the  age  of  ninety,  he  pul>licly  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R^iilway. 
<  )ne  of  his  grand-daughters  was  married  to  the  Mar- 
<iuis  of  Wcllcslev. 

CARROLL,  JoHX,  first  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
TTnited  States,  was  bom  in  ^larvland  in  the  year 
1734.  His  parents  were  Catholics  of  the  greatest 
resjxjctability,  and  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
to  tlie  CoUeire  of  St.  Omer  where  he  remained  for 
v\\  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  College  of 
lji<?ge,  where  he  was  ordained  a  ])riest,  and  surrender- 
ing his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  brother,  became  a 
niember  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  society  in  France  in  1762  he  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  di8i)er9ed  fathers  in  negotiation  wth  the  court 
aliout  their  temporal  affairs.  In  177<)  he  accompanied 
Lord  Stourton,  the  son  of  an  English  Catholic  nibble- 
man,  on  a  tour  through  Euroj>e,  in  the  cajiacity  of 


private  tutor;  and  on  his  return  in  1773  acccptetl  a 
professorship  at  Bruges.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  by  the  pope,  July,  1 773,  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land, living  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  till  1773,  and 
acting  as  secretary-general  for  his  brethren,  endeav- 
oured to  procure  a  mitigation  of  their  sentence.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  between  the  mother- 
land and  the  colonies  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
Uf>on  his  arrival  in  Maryland  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  parish  priest.  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles 
Carrol  of  Carrollton,  and  Samuel  Chase,  on  a  mission 
to  Canada,  designeil  to  induce  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. ITie  lloman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States 
having  requested  from  the  pope  the  establishment  of 
a  spiritual  hierarchy  here,  in  preference  to  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  in  England,  Mr. 
Carroll  was  api)ointed  vicar-general  in  1786,  when  he 
fixed  his  abode  in  Baltimore.  In  1789  he  was  named 
first  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  went 
to  Enghand  in  the  summer  of  1790,  where  he  was 
consecrated.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and,  as  the  seat  of  his  episcopal  see  was  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  a.ssumed  the  title  of  BUhtp  of 
BaUimore.  He  was  imiversally  esteemed  and  l»e- 
loved  for  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties,  the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  liis 
manners,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity.  He  died  December  3,  1815,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

CARRON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in  Stirlingshire,  2  miles 
from  Falkirk,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  iron-works 
begun  in  1760.  This  establishment  now  emjdoys 
about  2500  hands,  the  company  pos.sessing  and  work- 
ing mines  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone.  Besides 
Carron  villarre  there  are  other  villaijes  more  or  less 
depending  on  the  Carron  Company's  -works,  as  Car- 
ronshore,  Stenhousemuir,  &c.  Bop.  of  Carron  village 
!'02,  of  Carronshore  962.  The  river  of  same  name 
is  a  small  stream,  rising  in  an  extensive  meadow 
called  the  Carron  Bog,  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  after  an  E.  course  of  about  17  miles,  falling  into 
the  Forth  at  Grangemouth.  In  its  course  it  sui»plies 
water  to  paper-mills,  factories,  &c. 

On  a  small  eminence  immediately  adjoining  the 
iron- works,  at  their  north-west  corner,  stood  what 
was  called  Arthur's  Oo'n  or  Oven,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sacellum,  or  repository  for  the  Roman  insignia 
or  standard,  which  was  pulled  down  by  its  owner, 
whom  the  antiquaries  will  never  forgive,  to  make  a 
mill-dam.  A  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  it  are 
given  by  General  Roy,  in  the  thirty-sixth  plate  of  his 
Military  Antiquities. 

CARRONADE,  an  iron  gim  introduced  in  1779 
by  the  director  of  the  Carron  Foundry,  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1752  by 
General  Melville,  and  first  used  in  the  American 
re\  olutionary  war.  They  were  of  large  calibre,  and 
lighter  than  common  cannon;  but  they  admitted  of 
only  a  small  charge  of  jxnvder,  and  had  a  very  con- 
fined range.  Hence  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
(hsuse. 

CARROT  {Daurus  cnrota,  Linnrrus)  is  a  biennial 
umljcllifcrous  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  The  leaves 
are  tripinnate,  leaflets  ovate,  cut.  llie  plant  rises  to 
the  height  of  2  feet,  and  produces  white  fiowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  rough  hisj)id  seeds.  The  n.>ot  of  the  plant, 
in  its  yr\]d  state,  is  small,  dry,  tapering,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  strong-flavoured;  but  the  root  of  the  cul- 
tivated variety  is  large,  succulent,  and  of  a  red-yellow 
or  pale  straw  colour,  and  shows  remarkably  the  im- 
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prorem^nt  which  may  be  efTeried  by  cultivation, 
'iliough  long  known  as  a  garden  plant  it  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  introduction  in  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  from  an  early  period 
in  (Sennany  and  Flanden,  and  introduced  from  the 
latter  country  to  Kent  and  Suffolk  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  various  uaee  of  the  cairot  in 
cookery  are  well  known.  But  although  it  contains 
much  nutriment  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  particu- 
larly if  eaten  raw  or  imperfectly  boiled.  Carrots  are 
an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  hay;  and  if  given  to  cows  in  winter 
or  the  early  part  of  spring,  tbey  are  said  to  cause  a 
great  increase  of  milk,  which  will  have  a  much  less 
uffensive  ta«te  and  smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on 
turnips.  Hogs  thrive  well  upon  carrots  boiled  with 
their  wash,  hi  some  parts  of  England  this  vegetable 
has  been  cultivated  as  a  winter  food  for  deer;  and 
the  tops  have  even  been  made  into  hay.  Carrots 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  and 
various  but  unsuccetwf  ul  experiments  have  been  made 
to  extract  sugar  from  them.  They  have  been  more 
advantageously  employed  in  distillation:  10  lbs. 
weii^'ht  of  carrots  will  yield  about  half  a  pint  of  very 
strong  ardent  spirit;  and  the  carrots  produced  by 
an  acre  of  ground,  amounting  to  20  tons,  have  been 
known  to  yield  240  gallons  of  spirit.  A  sirup  made 
of  these  roots,  and  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs, 
has  been  found  useful  for  several  purposes.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
roots,  are  said  to  afford  relief  in  fits  of  the  gravel 
A  marmalade  of  carrots  has  been  used  with  succem 
in  sea-scurvy,  and  a  poultice  prepared  from  them  is 
sometimes  employed  in  cancerous  ulcers.  Crickets 
are  so  fond  of  these  roots,  that  tbey  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  making  a  paste  of  flour,  powdered 
r.nenic,  and  scraped  carrots,  and  placing  this  near 
their  habitation.  Parkinson  informs  us  that,  in  his 
day,  ladies  wore  carrot  leaves  in  the  place  of  feathers. 
In  winter  a  kind  of  ornament  is  sometimes  formed 
by  cutting  off  a  section  from  the  head  or  thick  end 
of  a  carrot,  containing  the  bud,  and  placing  it  in  a 
shallow  vessel  with  water.  Toung  and  delicate 
leaves  unfold  themselves,  forming  a  radiated  tuft  of 
a  very  handsome  appearance,  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

CARRYING-TRADE,  a  phrase  used  in  political 
economy,  and  also  in  commercial  transactions.  It 
usually  refers  to  the  commerce  of  different  countries 
with  each  other,  and  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
carriage  by  sea.  In  a  purely  conmiercial  sense  the 
carrying-trade  is  simply  the  carriage  of  commodities 
from  one  place  or  country  to  another,  irrespective  of 
the  mode  of  conveyance.  In  political  economy  the 
term  is  used  in  a  special  and  restricted  sense.  In 
considering  the  entire  commerce  of  a  country  it  may 
be  found  that  a  part  of  that  commerce  is  not  directly 
Avith  any  one  foreign  country,  but  consists  in  supply- 
ing facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another.  The  ships  of  England 
or  of  Holland,  for  example,  may  be  employed  in 
carrying  goods  between  India  and  China,  lliis  is 
called  a  carrving-trade.  The  carrying-trade  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  occasional  charter  of  vewels  to 
foreign  merchants  for  a  foreign  voyage.  Tho\igh  this 
may  be  included  in  it,  its  regular  organization  im- 
plies more  than  this.  A  shipowner,  instead  of  lend- 
ing his  vessels  incidentally  to  foreign  merchants,  may 
build  or  purchase  them  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  goods  between  different  foreign  ports  at 
his  own  risk,  and  may  even  invest  capital  in  mer- 
chandise to  be  so  conveyed.  It  is  to  this  abnormal 
development  of  commerce  that  the  term  carrying- 
trade  in  its  restricted  sense  is  applied.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment of  ci4>ital  common  in  the  case  of  commer- 


cial communities  which  have  acquired  great  surplus 
wealth,  or  from  the  limited  range  of  their  territory 
have  few  home  investments.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  principal  conmiercial  communities,  especially  the 
great  trading  citite  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  the 
middle  ages  which  have  formed  communities  in  them- 
selves, have  embarked  largely  in  this  kind  of  com- 
merce. Its  value  as  an  investment,  and  its  proper 
place  in  the  scale  of  commercial  development,  are 
satisfactorily  discussed  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

CAK8E,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  applied  in 
Scotland  to  low  and  fertile  land  In  the  neighliour- 
hood  of  rivers.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  a  valley  watered  by  a  river  as 
distinguished  from  the  higher  grounds,  as  the  Carse 
of  Stirling  or  the  Carse  of  Growrie. 

CARSTAIRS,  William,  a  Scottish  divine  of 
political  eminence,  was  bom  in  1049,  at  Cathcart, 
near  Glasgow,  where  Ms  father  was  minister.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  intrusted  with 
all  his  views  in  regard  to  Britain.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
ministry,  but  after  receiving  a  license  to  preach,  re- 
solved to  rettim  to  Holland.  As  he  was  to  pass 
through  London,  he  was  employed  by  Argyle  and 
his  party  to  treat  with  the  English  exclusionists, 
and  became  privy  to  the  Rye-house  plot  On  the 
discovery  of  that  conspiracy  he  was  apprehende<L 
After  a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  torture,  and  endured  this  trial  with 
great  firmness ;  but  being  afterwards  deluded  with 
tho  hopes  of  a  full  pardon,  and  assured  that  his 
answers  should  never  be  made  evidence  against  any 
one,  he  submitted  to  make  a  judicial  declaration, 
llie  privy -council  violated  their  engagement  by  pro- 
ducing his  evidence  in  court  against  his  friend  Mr. 
Baillie,  of  Jerviswood.  Being  released  he  returned 
to  Holland,  and  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  a  sufferer  in  his  cause.  The  prince  made  him  one 
of  his  own  chaplains,  and  procured  his  election  to 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  English  congregation  at 
Leyden.  He  accompanied  the  prince  in  his  expedi- 
tion, and  always  remained  about  his  person,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  During  this  reign  he  was  the 
chief  agent  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
court,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  William  was  averse. 
On  the  death  of  William  he  was  no  longer  employed 
on  public  business ;  but  Anne  retained  him  as  her 
chaplain-royal,  and  made  him  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  When  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  was  agitated  he  took  a  decided  part  in  its 
favour.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  event,  dying  in 
1715  at  the  age  of  sixty -six.  The  memory  of  Car- 
stairs  is  for  the  most  part  revered  by  his  country- 
men as  that  of  an  enlightened  patriot ;  and  few  men 
of  active  power  and  influence  have  steered  between 
parties  more  ably  and  beneficially. 

CARSTEN8,  Asmvb  Jacob,  a  Danish  painter, 
lx>m  at  St.  Jurgen,  near  Schleswig,  in  1754  ;  died  at 
Rome  in  1798.  His  works  are  nearly  all  taken  from 
classical  subjects,  and  are  distinguished  by  correct- 
ness of  form  and  outline,  gracefulness  of  attitude, 
and  loftiness  and  vigour  of  expression ;  but  they  fre- 
quently exhibit  a  certain  harshness,  arising  from  too 
close  imitation.  He  was  often  defective  in  anatomy 
and  perspective,  and  having  begun  late  to  paint  in 
oil,  was  unacquainted  with  the  secrets  of  colouring. 
A  piece  containing  more  than  200  figures,  The  Fall 
of  the  Angels,  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works. 

CART,  two  streams,  Scotland,  county  Renfrew. — 
1.  The  Wliite  Cart  rises  in  Carrot  Moss,  8.w.  Eagles* 
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liaiii,  flows  N.w.  r\Titl  pa-sMn-^  C'Htlicart  and  Pollo.-k- 
bh.-r.v.s  receives  the  Lcvorn,  i»asst,-s  tlirougb,  Puisloy, 
und  falU  into  tlie  Clyde  »j^  uiile.s  below  rJhiH;,^ow, 
nlU'V  a  course  of  '2U  miius. — 2.  The  lUack  Cart,  a 
yniall  uniinportaiit  stream,  i,->.siie.s  from  Castlo  Semple 
Locli,  ;'!  luiK^s  s.w.  ]*ai.s]oy,  flows  N.E.  and  falls  into 
the  While  Cart,  alK>ut  a  mile  above  ltd  confluence 
with  the  Clyde. 

CAUT,  a  carria.re  with  two  wheels,  fitted  to  be 
drawn  by  one  hoi-se,  or  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  used 
in  busbandrv  or  cuinmereo  for  carrvin;;  heavv  com- 
niodities.  In  Scotland  the  cart  is  very  commonly 
used  for  puqu'ses  similar  to  those  for  which  the 
wau'u'on  is  uscmI  in  KuLrhnid.  In  Enifland  it  is  mostly 
conlined  to  agricultural  uses.  Jn  America  carts  used 
in  husbandry  are  commonly  drawn  l»y  oxen;  in  this 
country  by  h(»rses.  Tliei'e  are  various  descri[)tions 
of  carts  used  in  agriculture,  and  for  many  kinds  of 
agricultural  work  tlie  cart  is  preferable  to  the  wag- 
gon. All  carts  in  Great  IJritain  must  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  painted  conspicuously  on 
til  em. 

CAKTAGKNA,  or  CAinirArjKNA  (ancient  Otr- 
t/t(ijo  Aorr/),  a  town  and  seaport  of  S[)ain,  in  tlie 
jirovince  of,  and  ul  miles  s.s.k.  Murcia,  to  which 
there  is  a  railway;  capital  of  district  o(  same  name. 
Its  harbour,  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the 
iMediterranean,  has  dcj)th  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels,  is  sheltered  fn>m  all  winds  by  lofty  hills, 
and  guarded  from  the  .«;ea  by  the  island  of  Es- 
combrera.  Tlie  town,  situate  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
harbour,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  Avail,  flanked  with 
f>a.>tions.  The  ]ninci]>al  streets  are  sjjacious  and  re- 
gular, and  many  of  the  houses,  tliouirh  of  Kimi)le  ar- 
chitecture, well  built,  and  provided  with  balconies. 
The  most  ini]»<>rt:int  squares  are  the  Merced  or  mar- 
ket-place, the  largot  of  all,  lined  throughout  with 
tlfgant  buildings,  and  adorned  with  a  line  fountain, 
and  the  Monjjus,  of  less  dinnnisions.  The  j)rinci- 
I>al  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  now  converted  into  a 
simjde  parish  church,  the  old  castle  (( 'a.^tello  Antiguo), 
su[)]>osed  t«»  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  citv  by 
the  Carthaginians;  the  l)arracks,  ai^enal.  presidio  or 
convict  estaltlishment,  the  military  h<»>pital,  and  IIos- 
I>ital  de  Caridad,  the  artillery  park,  the  (dtservatory, 
the  convents  of  St.  Augu>tine  and  Moujas,  and 
several  other  convents  .and  churches.  When  Si>ain 
]M»vsLss!t;d  her  Cidonies,  and  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, CaitaLT«^;na  was  <.nc  of  her  most  important 
na\al  stations,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. (Ireat  imjirovements  ha\e  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  acconmuKlation  for  shijiping  by  the 
construction  of  m(»les,  wharves,  breakwatei's,  and 
a  floating-dock.  J^ead  fimelting  is  largely  carrie<l 
on;  ancl  there  are  al-^o  in  tlie  nei^^hbourhood  ri.-h 
mines  of  «.  xcellent  iron,  which  are  connected  with 
the  harbour  by  means  of  a  tramway  t'^/j  ]*)nglish 
miles  in  lengtlj.  Es|»arto  grass.  comj«ressed  by  hy- 
draulic j>ower,  is  largely  shipped;  coke  and  coal  are 
im])(»rted  from  Great  J^ritain  to  the  extent  of  al)ont 
7o,0(»<)  tons  aiuiually.  >'rom  time  to  time  Cartagena 
has  suffered  greatly  by  its  unhealthiness,  e[)idemics 
having  raged  within  it,  and  carried  oflf  the  inhabi- 
tants by  tlnnisands.  Cartagena  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  under  II.'usdrul)al  about  2-i3  B.C.  It 
wa-s  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  B.C.  210.  It  wjus 
then  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  It  w:i.s 
niincrd  by  the  Goths,  and  revived  in  the  time  of 
rhilii*  II".     Top.  in  1^77,  7,s'.'<is. 

CAllTAGO.— 1.  A  touni,  Central  Ameri(\'x,  f<.r- 
merly  ca])ital  of  Costa  Kica,  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
rivur  of  its  own  n:ime.  It  w;us  fi»rmerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  imjMtrtance,  and  had  a  pop.  of 
about  .*>7,(ion.  It  then  containc.-d  ;'>00U  bouses  and  ei-^lit 
churcho,  but  it  was  so  utterly  ruineil  by  an  eait'a- 


quake  on  Septend»er  2,  IS  11,  that  only  one  church 
and  l0(»  houses  were  left  standing.  It  hail  alivady 
been  sujterseded  both  ivi  a  capital  and  a  .<eat  of  com- 
merce by  San  Jos<'.  IS'ear  the  town  is  Momit  Car- 
tago,  an  a<5tive  volcano,  rising  1I,4S0  feet  above  the 
sea  level.-— 2.  A  town,  New  (.Jranada,  i)rovince  I*op- 
ayan,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Cauca,  on  the  Viei^a,  a 
trilnitary  of  that  river.  Its  trade  is  j)rincipally  in 
dried  beef,  live  pigs,  fruits,  cotTee,  superior  cacao,  and 
tobacc(».  The  sugar-cane  thrives  well  here.  Min- 
erals of  various  kinds  abound,  and  the  lulls  contrun 
nitre.  Cart;igo  is  the  cntrej»r.t  for  the  tradr  "f 
Santa- Ee-de-Dogotri.  The  cliujate  is  hot,  but  dry 
and  healthy.     P<.»p.  5.'(Ht. 

CAliTE,  Thomas,  an  English  historian,  \\  a.s  born  at 
Punmoor,  Warwickshire,  in  lO'M).  He  was  admitt<-<l 
at  Cniversity  College,  (Jxford.  in  lOt'S.  and  afterwards 
stu<lied  at  the  l'ni\ei-sity  of  Cambridgt>,  where*  be 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  17^"!.  His  lirst  publica- 
tion -wiVi  entitled  the  Irish  Ma,ssacre  set  in  a  Tnio 
jjght,  tVc.  Incurring  suspicions  <luring  the  re!>cllion 
of  171.^,  a  warrant  w;us  issued  f(»r  his  apj»rehension, 
which  he  eluded  by  concealment  i]i  the  house  of  a 
clergyman  at  Colesiiill.  He  subsc«jueutly  acted  as 
secretary  to  Bishoj)  Atterbury ;  and,  a.s  it  was  .sup- 
posed that  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  im- 
]»utfd  to  that  intriguing  jtrelate,  he  was  charged  \v  it!i 
jiigh  trea-son,  an<l  a  rewartl  of  £l(i()0  was  oflered  for 
his  aiiprehensiou.  He  was  again  successful  in  making 
his  escape,  and  reacbirig  l-'rance  he  resided  tl:»  re 
several  years  under  the  name  of  J'/ii/ips.  Having 
obtainecl  vario\is  introductions  to  j»ersons  of  intlueiue 
and  learning,  he  obtaine<l  free  ,•lcc<^ss  to  the  princij»al 
libraries,  and  emj)loyed  himself  in  «'ollecting  mate- 
rials for  an  I-^nglish  edition  (tf  the  History  of  Thu- 
anus.  At  length  C*^i<-'<'ii  Caroline,  the  lil)eral  pa- 
troness of  literary  merit  of  every  party,  jinniued 
have  f<u'  his  n-turn  to  England.  His  iujjiort.uit; 
work,  the  Life  of  James  l>ulv«>  of  Oniiond,  w;us  pul>- 
lished  in  three  vols,  folio,  17;«r» -*'»('i.  This  work  gained 
him  great  reputation,  es]»eeially  with  tlie  I'ory  l>arty, 
and  led  him  to  meditate  a  general  history  of  En:^- 
land,  as  a  count»?rbalance  to  the  tendency  of  that  of 
Kapin-Thoyr.xs,  which  the  Tories  char^etl  with  i-rror 
and  paitiality.  In  174-1  he  u;is  arre.-ted  under  a 
susjieusion  of  the  H.aheas  Corpus  Act,  and  examine<l 
on  a  suspicion  of  King  em])loye(l  by  tin;  Pretender. 
Nothing,  howcner,  ap[)earing  aijainst  bin),  he  >\;i.s 
discharged.  The  tirst  volume  of  his  hist«»ry,  in  folio, 
concluded  with  the  tleath  of  King  John,  and  mi-^ht 
haye  been  very  well  received  had  not  the*  author 
!  materially  injured  the  credit  of  hisw<»rk,and  his  own 
re]»utation  a.s  a  man  of  sen.-.e,  by  tlie  unnecissary 
insertion  of  a  note  containing  the  ridiculous  storv  of 
the  cure  of  one  ( 'hristophor  Loved,  who  Ment  from 
Somersetshire  to  Paris  to  be  touched  for  the  kimr  s 
evil  by  the  Pretender.  Still  he  pro(^-ede<l  Mith  his 
work,  and  ]iul>li>hed  two  more  volumes  in  17ri(l  and 
17r>2;  the  fourth,  which  brought  down  the  hi^torv  to 
1«)."»4,  not  a]tpearing  until  after  his  death.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  work  is  deser\  edlv  hiifh  for  useful  and 
elalxirate  research.  Hume  and  other  historians  have 
l>een  indebted  to  it,  but  the  j>rejudi(res  of  the  author, 
who  is  utterly  destitute  of  tlie  |»hiloso})hical  imj>ar- 
tiality  requisite  for  an  historian,  are  everywhere 
conspicuous,     (^arte  died  in  Ai»ril,  17r>L 

CAiri'E  DE  A'ISITE,  a  i.hotographic  likeness 
executed  on  a  card,  somewhat  laru^er  than  a  visitin-' 
card,  and  usually  inserted  in  a  photo'^'raphie  album. 
Cartes  <le  vi.site  were  introduced  by  Hisderi  in  1854. 
CARTEL,  an  agreement  for  the  delivery  of  ])ri- 
soners  or  deserters;  als<»,  a  written  challenge  to  a 
duel. — C\it((/-ithif>,  a  shij)  c<»niniis-;ioned  in  time  of 
war  to  «xchaiige  prisoners;  abo  to  carry  any  jirojio- 
I  sal  I'Llween  hostile  powers,    bhc  mu.'t  carry  no  car'jo. 
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unmnnition,  or  imploments  of  war,  except  a  single 
gun  for  Bi'gnalfl. 

CARTKR,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady  of  great 
learning,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  a 
clergyman  in  Kent,  was  bom  in  1717.  She  was 
educated  by  her  father,  and  soon  became  mistress  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German;  to  which  she 
afterwards  added  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  He- 
brew, and  Arabic.  Several  of  her  poeticid  attempjts 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  before  she 
attained  her  seventeenth  year,  and  these  procured 
her  much  celebrity.  In  1739  she  translated  the 
critique  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  and 
in  the  same  year  gave  a  translation  of  Algarotti's 
explanation  of  Newton's  Philosophy  for  ladies.  In 
1749  she  commenced  a  translation  of  Epictetus,  which 
was  published  in  1758.  She  died  in  1806,  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

GABTESIAN  IMPS  (Diaholi  Cartetiant),  the 
name  given  to  a  kind  of  little  glass  figures,  which 
have  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  and  are  rather 
lighter  than  an  equal  column  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  float.  The  figures  are  placed  in  a  bottle  of 
water  having  a  narrow  neck,  closed  with  a  piece  of 
bladder.  On  pressing  the  bladder  with  the  finger 
the  floating  figure  sinks  down,  and  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  water  becomes  specifically 
heavier.  By  removing  the  pressure  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  figure,  thus  lightened,  again  rises  to 
the  surface. 

CARTESIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Descartes. 

CAllTHAGE  (the  Phoenician  Kereth-hadethoth, 
new  dty,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  native  name 
from  which  the  Greek  KarchJedon^  and  the  Koman 
Carthago  are  derived),  the  most  famous  dty  of  Africa 
in  antiquity,  capital  of  a  rich  and  powerful  oonmier- 
dal  republic.  According  to  tradition.  Dido,  fleeing 
from  Tyre,  came  to  this  country,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  give  her  as  much  land  as  could  be 
compassed  by  an  ox-hide.  Dido  cut  the  hide  into 
small  thongs,  with  which  she  inclosed  a  large  piece  of 
land.  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  Anstotle, 
287  years  later  than  Utica.  Becker  supposes  it  to 
have  been  a  joint  colony  or  factory^  in  ^e  Anglo- 
Indian  sense,  of  Tyre  and  Utica^  The  actual  date  of 
its  foundation  is  much  contested.  The  uncertainty  is 
accounted  for  probably  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
dty,  as  well  as  by  the  diversity  of  epochs  reckoned 
from,  and  the  different  calendars,  or  modes  of  com- 
puting time,  used  by  the  different  chroniders.  The 
date  usually  given  is  878  B.c.  llie  history  of  Car- 
thage is  usually  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
is  the  epoch  of  its  gradual  rise ;  the  second  that  of  the 
struggles  with  other  states  occasioned  by  its  ex- 
tended power;  the  third  that  of  its  decline  and  falL 
These  epochs  interlock  each  other,  and  it  is  only  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  that  we  can  interpose  exact 
dividing  dati»  between  them.  The  first  epoch  has 
been  extended  as  far  as  to  410  B.C. ;  the  second  limited 
to  the  period  chiefly  distinguished  by  wars  with 
Greece,  401-265;  the  third  is  the  period  occupied 
with  the  Iloman  wars,  and  ending  with  the  fall  of 
Carthage. 

Carnage  appears  early  to  have  been  independent 
of  Tyre,  if  ever  she  owned  any  direct  dependence  on 
the  mother-dty.  There  existed,  however,  a  dose  re- 
lationship between  them,  due  to  affinity  of  race  and 
religion.  This  appears  from  various  inddents  in  their 
history,  as  when  the  Tjrrians  refused  to  follow  Cam- 
byses  in  a  contemplated  attack  on  Carthage,  and 
when  Alexander,  having  attacked  l^rre,  the  women 
and  children  were  sent  to  Carthage.  Tyre  also 
appears  as  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  her  second  treaty 
with  Bome;  and  an  annual  offering  was  sent  from 
Carth.ige  to  Tyre  for  the  Temple  of  Hercules^  to  the 


neglect  of  which  in  periods  of  prosperity,  subsequent 
calamities  were  often  attributed. 

Of  the  early  rise  of  Carthage  little  \b  known.  Thf* 
tradition  has  already  been  mentioned  which  ascribes 
the  original  possession  of  her  site  to  a  peaceable  pur- 
chase from  die  Libyans.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  her  government  was  ever  monarchical 
She  appears  soon  to  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  the  earlier  Tyrian  colonies  Utica,  Tunis,  Hippo, 
Leptis,  and  Hadrumetum.  This  was  probably  ac- 
quired without  any  effort,  as  the  result  of  her  material 
prosperity.  Placed  amid  foreign,  and  often  hostile 
trib^,  the  African  colonies  of  Tyre  might  have 
slight  jealousies  and  rivalries  among  themselves;  but 
their  relations  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  friendly 
and  confidential,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
history  at  least  they  would  natui-ally  follow  the  lead 
of  the  strongest  among  them.  The  rise  of  Carthage, 
then,  may  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  her  site 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  in- 
habitants. Her  rclationB  with  the  native  populations, 
as  is  evident  from  her  subsequent  history,  would 
always  be  those  of  a  superior  with  inferior  races. 
Some  of  them  were  directly  subject  to  Carthage, 
others  contributed  to  her  strength  by  recruiting  her 
armies,  although  frequently  in  hostility  with  her. 
Carthage  in  her  rise  presents,  in  fact,  a  close  analogy 
with  the  East  Indian  colonies  of  Great  BritaixL  She 
established  colonies  for  commercial  purposes  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa,  w.  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  these  colonies  enabled  her  to  maintain  and  extend 
her  influence  over  the  native  tribes.  These  colonies, 
together  with  most  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  colonies 
subject  to  her,  possessed  little  strength  in  themselves, 
and  easily  fell  a  prey  to  an  invader;  hence  they  were 
in  the  end  a  source  of  weakness,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  her  prosperity  could  have  been 
attained  without  them.  It  is  only  after  the  N.  of 
Africa  had  thus  been  placed  at  her  command  that 
Carthage  appears  formally  on  the  stage  of  history. 
One  of  her  earliest  recorded  contests  is  that  with 
Cyrene,  when  the  boundary  between  the  two  states 
was  fixed  to  the  advantage  of  Carthage,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Greater  SyrtLs,  the  Carthaginian  envoys,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  story,  consenting  to  be  buried 
on  the  spot  The  immediate  wants  of  the  dty  were 
provided  for  by  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  alone  was  directly  dependent  on  her. 

Commerce  naturally  led  Cartilage  to  conquest. 
The  advantages,  both  for  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  her  trade,  of  possessing  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, led  to  her  first  enterprises.  Expeditions 
to  Sidly  and  Sardinia  appear  to  have  been  undertaken 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  by  Mago, 
and  hii  sons  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar.  At  the  same 
time  a  war  arose  with  the  Africans  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Carthaginians  to  continue  the  payment 
of  a  ground-rent  for  their  dty.  In  this  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  unsuccessful,  but  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  achieved  their  object  Sardinia  was  their  first 
conquest.  They  guarded  it  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
The  Romans,  by  the  firvt  treaty  (B.C.  509),  were  id- 
lowed  to  touch  at  it ;  but  this  permission  was  with- 
drawn in  the  second.  It  was  the  entrepdt  of  their 
trade  with  Europe,  and  lessened  their  dependence  on 
their  own  territory  for  corxL  They  founded  its  cap- 
ital, Caralis,  now  Cagliari.  They  soon  after  occupied 
Corsica^  where  they  united  with  the  Tyniienians, 
its  previous  possessors,  against  the  Greeks.  Sidly  was 
already  occupied  by  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies. 
The  latter,  on  the  decline  of  Tyre,  seem  to  have  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  gave  her  a 
footing  on  the  island.  The  Greeks  were  Htill  tlie 
more  powerful  party,  and  the  Carthaginians  occupied 
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t'lcniseh  rs  in  prolix iUhl,'  dissoiisioTi'?  ainonir  th*>ir 
tilifs.  ^Vh{,■Il  the  Givcks  w^re  tKriqiic'l  w  itli  the 
IV'Tsian  iiiva-ioii,  tliov  orLraiiize<l  u  irrcivt  (?x])e(liti('ri 
to  take  i)<)s>cssioii  oi  the  islnii<l,  in  w  hicli  tli«'V  htiulo'l 
:'(»(), (10(1  iiicM,  contril>nte(l  l\y  nil  their  «k']t.ii(loiuie.s. 
AmoniT  these  t>arfliiii:iiis,  ( \>isiean.^,  and  ]iiL:urian.s, 
the  latter  from  the  llnlfs  of  Jj\(»tis  and  (Jeiioa, 
are  eniiiiierated.  They  ^Vl;ro  totally  defeated  l>y 
(leloii,  tyrant  of  Syraeu><e,  and  their  leader  slain,  in 
the  hattle  (»f  Hiinera,  B.C.  ISO.  The  lialeario,  and 
many  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
idready  been  orenjtifd  by  the  ( "arthacdnian^.  Spain 
Lad  also  been  colonized  by  them  with  ]>  aeeable  eoin- 
mereial  settleuients.  No  other  ir^vat  enterprise  took 
plaee  in  the  tirst  period  of  her  history. 

'J'he  war  with  the  (ireelxs  in  Sieily  was  renewed  in 
4"'.t.  }lannib.'d,  the  son  of  (iisco,  landed  an  army 
at  Jiilyl>a.nm,  in  the  sprin-j^of  th.at  year,  and  reduced 
Selinus  and  lliniera.  In  a  snbscfpK'nt  expedition 
A'_:riL;entnm  wa-s  .subdued,  A  ]»cstilence  seconded 
the  eilort.-i  of  l>iony>ins  and  saved  Syracuse,  n.C.  'V.Ml. 
A  treaty  i>ut  an  end  to  th<'  w.ar  in  o".'2.  The  struj^de 
1  etween  the  (.J  reeks  and  tlie  ( 'artha-iiniaiis  eontinn-d 
v.ith  varyiiiLj  success  tlu-ou'^hout  tlie  remainder  of  thi.-^ 
period.  Its  most  rcinarkal»le  event  wjts  the  inva^sion 
of  Africa  by  At;atho(l«_-.^,  n.c.  olO.  Defeated  in 
Sicily  by  the  Cai-tiiaLrinians,  to  a\ert  the  total  ruin  of 
his  atrairs,  he  raised  an  army  and  j^-issed  over  to 
Africa.  The  most  extraordinary  sncce^^s  awaited 
him.  showiii':,^  at  once  the\\eakness  of  the  h»»ld  which 
Carlha^a-  ha4  of  her  external  jiosses^ions  on  the  e«)n- 
tinent,  an<l  the  daiiL^on*  she  constantly  enc(»untcred 
fruin  faetioiis  and  dissensions  within  the  city  itself. 
ALiatlioeles  was  the  ]trecnrsor  of  Scijiio.  After  the 
d«ath  of  A^athoelos  the  raiihai^inians  renewed  their 
eiit''r[»rise  in  Sieily,  and  had  nearly  com]»letcd  its 
coiHpiest  wlien  the  Greeks  called  in  the  aid  of  l\vrrlm-^, 
who  for  a  time  arretted  their  ])roL'"re.>s  {d.v.  'J77-r»). 
i\'otwithstandin«j^  numerous  ruil  di-astr<»us  iK  f*;ats  in 
their  contest,s  with  the  Greeks,  the  Carthai,dnians 
8  emcd,  after  the  dejarture  of  Pyrrhus,  to  have  tlie 
cornpiest  of  Sic  ly  at  leii;,'th  w  ithin  their  jiower.  A 
ilissenMt)n  with  the  Mamertines,  their  former  allie-*, 
called  in  the  IJomans,  and  with  their  invasion,  li.c. 
*J(">b  the  third  jteriod  of  Carthaginian  hi>torv  l)e.;ins. 

nf  the  struu'^de  n\  hieh  constituted  the  in'eat  t:\«>nt 
of  this  jtei'iod  fidh-r  details  will  be  f<jund  under  the 
artiehs  Romk  and  IIanmhal.  We  here  briefly  sum- 
marl/e.  'I'lie  tirst  l*unic  war,  in  which  Kome  an<l 
(.'.'uthaire  contended  for  the  dominion  of  Sieily,  was 
piolou'^'ed  for  tweuty-thiee  \ears,  ij.C.  '2i)\  to  241, 
ami  eiiil  <1,  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  resourc  s 
of  C'artha;j:e,  in  her  expubion  frcmi  the  island. 
1'ho  second  Punic  war,  conducted  on  the  side  of  the 
C'artha'jinians  l>y  the  ;^^t;nius  of  JIannibal,  lasted 
seventeen  years,  n.c,  21  ^  to  201,  and  after  just  miss- 
iniT  tlie  overtiu'ow  of  Punic,  ended  in  the  comjtlete 
humiliation  of  Carthage.  The  policy  of  Pome,  at 
the  end  of  this  war,  in  ]»laciiiLf  Cartha^'e,  rlisarmed, 
at  the  mercy  of  her  Afri<an  enemies,  and  laisinur 
her  a  powci'ful  op])oncnt  in  Ma^inissa,  occasioned 
the  third  Punic  war,  in  whi<'h  Pome  was  the  aLTuies- 
8or.  It  histed  only  three  years,  but  served  to  throw 
a  halo  <»f  glory  round  the  fall  of  the  republic,  in 
\\ho>e  total  ruin  it  enderl.  This  war,  beunm  n.c.  ir«l', 
was  end''d  ij.c.  lb),  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

In  this  sketch  many  important  e\ents  in  the  histcny 
<^f  Gartlmu^e  have  been  neces-arily  ]»asse«l  over.  Her 
repeated  ami  not  always  unsuccessfid  struu.:les  with 
her  African  neighlMnirs,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
Hchemes  of  foreign  conquest,  indicate  the  marvellons 
tension  to  which  a  j)ower,  inherently  so  weak,  was 
vrought  in  those  great  ent"rpri>es  uhii^h  \irtually 
grasped  at  the  suprenjaey  of  the  world.  In  this 
matter  the  ivxpcrieiic!  of  ( '.irth-»ge  wxs  not  unparal- 


leh.'d  by  that  of  Pome:  but  the  great  diiTerenco  be- 
twtt-n  them  was  that  the  former  was  surrounded  by 
alien  tribes,  the  latter  by  races  kindred  in  lamruaLTO 
and  manners,  with  wluim,  after  conrpiest.  she  conld 
easily  unite.  The  invasion  and  conijuest  of  Spain, 
beuun  liyllamilcar  and  carried  on  byHa.sdnibal  and 
Hannibal,  an<l  which  led  to  the  second  Punic  war, 
can  onlv  l»e  mentioned  in  ])as>in«_r. 

( 'arthage  having  perished,  ha,s  left  no  ln>torians  to 
t«'ll  her  tale;  lieiice  many  interesting  circumstances  in 
her  history  cm  never  be  known,  and  what  is  }ne- 
served  ha>s  the  colour  of  jtartial,  and  often  hostile 
authority.  Tlie  constitution  of  ('arthage  has  <ucu- 
]»ied  much  ()f  the  attention  of  scholars,  but  still  re- 
mains in  many  points  obscure.  The  name  of  king 
occurs  in  the  (4reek  accounts  of  it,  and  the  llrst  Car- 
thaginian general  who  is  recorde<I  to  ha\e  invaded 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  is  called  !Malehus,  the  PhoMiieian 
for  king,  but  the  monarchical  constitution,  a-s  com- 
monly understood,  never  a]t]»e.nrs  to  have  existed  in 
it.  The  ollieers  called  kings  by  the  Greeks  were  two 
in  number,  the  h<  ads  of  an  <)li'/archical  rei>ublic, 
commonly  called  Sulbtes.  the  ori'^inal  name  being 
consitlereil  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Sh>>uf<>n, 
judges.  These  otJicers  were  always  chosen  from  the 
]uinci|)al  families,  and  were  elected  annually.  It  is 
n«»t  known  if  they  could  be  re-eh;eted.  There  was  .a 
sriiatf  of  rldO.and  the  citizens  wen;  divided  int(»  (^las.-cs 
similar  to  the  Poman  tribes,  curia\  and  L;<'nt(.s.  'i'li<  re 
was  a  sm.aller  body  of  thirty  cliosen  from  the  senate, 
sometlnx's  another  smaller  council  of  ten.  \'ari<»i.s 
other  olHcers  are  mentioned,  but  the  paiticulai"s  re- 
'jarding  them  are  often  r>bscure,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory. 'J'here  seems  te)  have  been  .an  a]i|(\d  to 
the  ]H.«ople  in  certain  circumstances,  but  the  j-ower  at 
llr^t  lay  almost  e\cliisi\ely  in  tht;  h.ands  of  the  oii- 
garchy.  The  constitution  worked  well  during  the 
early  )>art  of  the  history  <'.f  Cartliau'e,  but  in  its  later 
a'_r<s  the  state  was  divided  l>y  bitter  factions,  and 
liaMe  to  violent  pttjiular  tumults.  ]»oth  Hamiicar 
and  Hannibal,  in  tlieir  most  important  enterpris.  .s, 
eNperienced  the  o]ii><isition  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
h'd  by  Hanno,  the  head  (»f  a  ri\  al  family,  who  a]>i>ears 
t(»  have  been  for  a  long  period  a  consistent  advcnate 
of  alliance  with  Pome. 

After  the  <lestruction  of  CarthaLTc,  her  territory 
became  the  Poman  province  <tf  Afrii  a.  A  curse  was 
pronounced  uj'on  the  site  of  the  city,  and  any  attempt 
to  rcbuihl  it  }>rohihit'd,  TheaLtempt  w.as,  however, 
made  twciity-four  years  after  her  fall,  by  Caius 
<iracchus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
pome.  The  same  ].lan  was  entertained  by  Julius 
Ca'sar,  and  it  was  accomj'lished  by  Augustus.  The 
new  city  became  the  seat  of  the  ]>roc<)Tisul  of  Old 
Africa  in  jilace  of  lUica,  and  continued  to  tlourish 
till  the  \'and:d  invasion.  It  became  distinu;uished  in 
the  annals  of  the  Christian  church,  (.'yjnian  wxs  its 
bishop,  and  TertuUiau  is  suppiosed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  it.  It  w  :',s  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Aral»s, 
under  H.assan,  in  ♦)17. 

'I'he  reli-ion  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians  was  that 
of  their  Pho>nician  ancestors.  Tluar  sending  olfer- 
ings  to  Tyre  has  been  noti<'ed;  and  it  may  lie  observed 
tli.it  theri'  is  sime  b;isis  of  truth  in  every  Miperstitioii. 
The  claims  of  kindred  and  of  patrictti-«m  were  rcng- 
nized  in  this  tribut*',  and  these  natural  b-elings  were 
outraged,  and  the  consciences  (»f  the  Caitliajinians 
otbnded  when  it  was  omitted.  Yet  the  religion  of 
( 'arthage  was  a  very  dark  suj^erstition.  Tliey  wor- 
shipjieti  Moloch  or  I'aal.  to  whom  tlh^y  otl'ered  hu- 
man s.acrihces;  Hercules,  the  ]«atron  deity  of  Tyre 
and  her  coloines;  A-«tarte.  and  other  <leitie'<,  which 
were  identilied  with  the  heavenly  b(»dies.  but  j'ro- 
]»iti.it  d  by  cruel  oi'  lasci\imis  iit»s.  Their  reli.;i<^n 
was  con-ideiaMv  modilied  by  their  intercourse  with 
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the  Greeks.  After  their  defeat  by  Gelon  he  made 
it  a  oondition  of  peace  with  them  that  they  should 
abandon  human  sacrifices.  Some  of  their  deities 
were  identified  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they 
adopted  others  of  that  people,  and  no  doubt  received 
also  some  of  their  ideas  regarding  them.  (Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  and 
Biography,  Ac.) 

CARTHAGENA,  a  city  and  sea-port,  capital  of 
Bolivar,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ck)lumbia, 
South  America;  lat  10"  25'  N.;  Ion.  75*  84' w.  The 
city  is  fortified,  and  has  a  strong  fort  commanding 
the  fortifications.  There  is  a  fine  port,  which  is  re- 
sorted  to,  for  want  of  similar  accommodation  else- 
where on  the  coast^  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  The 
town  and  suburbs  are  well  laid  out.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  with  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  to 
which  the  climate  gives  the  durability  of  iron.  The 
churches  and  convents  are  numerous.  There  is  a 
college,  with  an  average  attendance  of  200  students. 
Yellow  fever  is  prevalent,  and  idso  leprosy;  but  more 
attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
mortality  is  said  to  have  decreased.  The  trade  at 
one  time  was  considerable,  but  has  declined.  Pop. 
7fe00. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order,  instituted  by 
St  Bruno,  who,  about  1084,  built  several  hermitages 
in  a  desert  surrounded  by  bills  and  rocks,  4  leagues 
from  Grenoble,  and,  with  six  companions,  united  the 
ascetic  with  the  monastic  life.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  desert  built  a  church,  and  by  industry  and  skill 
converted  into  gardens  a  place  which  seemed  to  have 
been  destined  for  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  only.  At 
the  same  time  they  practised  the  greatest  abstinence. 
Wore  coarse  garments,  and  ate  only  vegetables  and 
the  coarsest  bread.  From  their  original  seat  {La 
Chartreuse)  they  were  called  Carthtutiant,  and  their 
monasteries,  at  first  only  a  few  in  number,  were 
called  Ckartreutes.  Their  fifth  general,  Guigues 
(died  1137),  prescribed,  besides  the  usual  monastic 
vows,  eternal  silence  and  solitude.  Mechanical  labours 
and  copying  of  books,  together  with  religious  worship, 
constituted  their  occupation.  They  observed  a  strict 
temperance,  and  submitted  to  bleeding  five  times 
a  year.  In  1170  they  were  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
In  tlie  following  centuries  they  received  additional 
statutes,  which  forbade  altogether  the  eating  of 
flesh,  and  allowed  them  to  speak  only  during  certain 
hours  on  Thursdays  and  the  days  on  which  the  chap- 
ter met.  With  increasing  wealth,  however,  many 
embellishments  were  added  to  their  solitary  life,  as 
the  great  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  their  ele- 
gant palace  at  Naples,  prove.  The  monks  were  in 
general  well-informed,  hospitable,  and  remarkable 
for  their  neatness.  Excessive  penance  was  inter- 
dicted, but  their  laws  were  exceedingly  severe  against 
disobedience.  Their  habit  was  entirely  white  within, 
covered  with  a  black  mantle.  The  lay  brothers  were 
distinguished  by  the  beard  and  a  shorter  scapulary. 
The  Carthusian  nuns  originated  in  1616.  They  were 
dressed  in  white,  like  the  monks,  with  a  black  veiL 
They  obtained  permission  to  dine  in  common,  and  to 
interrupt  their  silence  more  frequently.  The  general 
of  the  whole  order  was  always  the  vicu*  of  the  Char- 
treuse at  Grenoble.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Carthusian  monks  occupied  172  monas- 
teries, of  which  75  were  in  France,  tiie  others  mostly 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  France  is  the  country  in 
which  they  now  chiefly  exist.  The  Carthusians  were 
introduced  into  England  about  1180.  They  built 
the  Charter-house  (ChaHrtuse)  1371. 

CARTILAGE  is  a  bsmi-pellucid  substance,  of  a 
milk-white  or  pearly  colour,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  several  parts  of  the  body.  It  holds  a 
middle  rank,  in  point  of  firmness,  between  boutss,  or 


hard  parts,  and  the  softer  constituents  of  the  human 
frame.  It  appears  on  a  superficial  examination  to 
be  homogeneoxia  in  its  texture;  for,  when  cut,  the 
surface  is  uniform,  and  contains  no  visible  ceUs,  ca- 
vities, nor  pores,  but  resembles  the  section  of  a  piece 
of  glue.  It  possesses  a  very  high  degree  of  elasti- 
city, which  property  distinguishes  it  from  aU  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  parts  whose  functions  require  the  combina- 
tion of  firmness  with  pliancy  and  flexibility,  the  pre- 
servation of  a  certain  external  form,  with  the  power 
of  yielding  to  external  force  or  pressure.  Anato- 
mists divide  cartilages  into  two  kinds,  the  temporary 
and  the  permaiient.  The  fonner  are  confined  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  existence;  the  latter  commonly  re- 
tain their  cartilaginous  structure  throughout  life. 
The  temporary  eartUage^  are  those  in  which  the 
bones  are  formed.  All  Uie  bones  are  formed  in  a 
nidtu  of  cartilage.  The  permanent  cartilagct  are  of 
various  kinds.  They  compose  the  external  ear  and 
external  aperture  of  the  nostrils  and  eyelids,  llie 
larynx  is  formed  entirely  of  this  substance,  and  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  wiUi  its  branches,  is  jfumished 
witii  cartilaginous  hoops,  by  which  these  tubes  are 
kept  permanently  open  for  the  ready  passage  of  air 
to  and  from  the  lungs.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebna 
are  joined  by  large  masses  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
partaking  of  the  properties  and  appearance  of  car- 
tilage and  ligament,  which  allow  of  the  motions  of 
these  parts  on  each  other,  without  weakening  the 
support  that  is  afifordcd  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  in  general,  and  to  the  head  in  particular,  by 
the  vertebral  column.  These  cartilages  impart  great 
elasticity  to  the  spine,  by  which  the  effects  of  con- 
cussion from  jumping,  froni  falls,  &c.,  are  weakened 
and  destroyed  before  they  can  be  propagated  to  the 
head.  When  the  body  has  been  long  in  an  erect 
position  the  compression  of  these  cartilages,  by  the 
superior  parts,  diminishes  the  height  of  the  person. 
They  recover  their  former  length  when  freed  from 
this  pressure.  Hence  a  person  is  taller  when  he  rises 
in  the  moming,  than  after  sustaining  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  and  Uie  difTerence  has  sometimes  amounted 
to  an  inch.  Cartilages  are  sometimes  interposed  be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces  of  bones,  where  they  fill 
up  irregularities  that  might  otherwise  impede  the  mo- 
tions of  the  part,  and  increase  the  security  of  the 
joint  by  adapting  the  articular  surfaces  to  each  other, 
^liese  surfaces  are  in  every  instance  covered  by  a 
thin  crust  of  cartilage,  having  its  surface  most  exiiui- 
sitely  polished,  by  which  all  friction  in  the  motions 
of  the  joint  is  avoided. 

CARTOON  has  many  significations.  In  painting, 
it  denotes  a  sketch  on  thick  paper,  pasteboard,  or 
other  material,  which  is  used  as  a  model  for  a  large 
picture,  especially  in  fresco,  oil,  tapestry,  and,  for- 
merly, in  glass  and  mosaic.  In  fresco  painting,  car- 
toons are  particularly  useful ;  because,  in  this,  a  quick 
process  is  necessary,  and  a  fault  cannot  easily  be  cor- 
rected. In  applying  cartoons,  the  artist  commonly 
traces  them  through,  covering  the  back  of  the  design 
with  black  lead  or  red  chalk;  then  laying  the  picture 
on  the  wall  or  other  matter,  he  passes  lightly  over 
each  stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which  leaves 
an  impression  of  the  colour  on  the  plate  or  wall;  or 
the  outlines  of  the  figures  are  pricked  with  a  needle, 
and  then,  the  cartoon  being  placed  against  the  wall, 
a  bag  of  coal  dust  is  drawn  over  the  holes,  in  order 
to  transfer  the  outlines  to  the  wall.  In  fre»co  paint- 
ing, the  figures  were  formerly  cut  out  and  fixed  firmly 
on  the  moist  plaster.  The  painter  then  traced  their 
contour  with  a  pencil  of  wood  or  iron;  so  that  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  appeared  on  the  fresh  plaster, 
with  a  slight  but  distinct  imprewiion,  when  the  car- 
toon was  taken  away.    In  the  monulRctare  of  •  oer- 
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CASSINO— CASSIUS  LONGIXUS. 


lt>60  ma<lc  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  shorter 
towards  tlie  uorth  than  towards  the  south;  whence  it 
was  conchided  that  the  earth  was  an  ohlouj,'  spheroid. 
C'jvssini  continued  the  measurement,  and  maintained 
this  opinion  in  his  work  l)e  hi  Oraud'ur  et  dc  la 
I'igiire  de  la  Terre  (Paiis,  172<>).  In  oi-der  to  settle 
the  question  the  Academy  was  commissioned  in  17-13 
to  mea-sure  the  whole  len^j^h  of  France  from  Ihest  to 
Strashu^^^  C'iissini  directed  this  imdertakin;,%  l)ut 
\\  as  led  mto  seme  erroj>4  by  the  defectivt;  instruments 
of  fonner  observen?.  He  died  in  17i')()  at  Tlnirv. 
The  astronomical  tables  which  he  compiled  were 
publislied  at  Paris  in  1710. 

o.  Cassini  de  Thuky,  Cksau  FiiaX(;oi>«,  i«on  of  the 
prtcedinLT.  born  in  171 4,  member  c»f  the  Academy  from 
his  twentv-second  vear,  director  of  the  observatory 
in  1756.  He  undcrtottk  a  geometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  of  France,  embracini;  the  determination  of  the 
distance  of  every  place  from  the  mendian  of  Paris, 
and  from  the  perpendicular  of  that  meridian.  When 
the  sujiport  of  the  j^overmm.nt  was  withdrawn  in 
17.'>G,  C'assini  fonned  a  sucie-ty  for  advancim,'-  the 
re([uisite  sunjs,  which  were  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of 
the  ma]>s  constructed  from  the  survey.  The  Mork 
was  almost  entirely  finished  when  he  died  (17-il), 
kaviu;,'  many  writings  relating  to  his  great  to|Mjgra- 
phical  und<  rtaking. 

4.  Cassini,  Jean  Dominiqi'e,  Count  J)E  Thihv, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Paris,  174S,was  director 
of  the  observatory  and  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
was  a  statesman  of  ability,  a'^  well  its  a  mathema- 
tician. In  1787  he  completed  the  topographical  work 
which  was  begun  by  his  father,  and  winch  in  its 
comi>l<  te  state  consist-s  of  IbO  sheets.  Tlie  A  thus 
Xatiouul  is  a  reduction  of  it  on  a  scale  of  one-third, 
prepared  by  Dumey  antl  (»ther  engineers.  C'.'vssini 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
He  escaped  with  life,  but  h'st  the  co}»]K^ii»lates  of  tlie 
C'arte  de  France,  which  had  cost  o(M),U()0  francs. 
'I'here  is  a  second  reduction  of  the  large  maj),  being 
only  a  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  original,  in  twenty- 
four  phites.     He  died  in  l>^4r>. 

('^VSSlXO,  a  game  at  cards  in  which  four  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  four  l>eing  also  ]>laced  on  the 
]>oard.  The  object  is  to  take  as  ni.iuy  cards  as  jios- 
siide  l»y  making-  combiriati<'ns.  Thus  a  ten  in  the 
])laver's  hand  will  take  a  ten  fi<<ni  the  itoai'l,  or  any 
numher  of  cards  whi<-h  can  be  in.i'l'-  to  eojubiue  into 
tens.  The  gr<.'ute>t  numb'-r  of  r.-u'ls  reckons  three 
points,  and  of  sj.ad's,  one;  tlie  t'  ii  "f  .li.iniMntls,  two; 
the  two  t>f  s]>a.des.  <»n<-;   and  eaeh  <.f  tie:  aecs^  one. 

CASSI()L)()1U:S,  or  ('A-Mohoi:ii  s,  .MA<;Nrs 
AlKF.I.IUS,  a  harned  Ponian,  live<l  a.t,  tlie  time-  of  tlie 
douiiidon  of  the  (Astro'/uilm.  u/uj  contriLuted  to  the 
promotion  and  jtre^'-rvatiou  of  I<  ;irniriL'".  He  was 
born  at  H«juillace  (.Seyl;i'euni)  in  tli--  latter  half  of 
tin;  fifth  century  A.I).,  filled  several  piulilic  otliees  in 
Poine,  and  beeani';  chief  mini.-^ter  of  tlie  ()stro;^o.th 
king  Theodoric,  but  in  Tiljl  \oluntarily  retin-d  fioni 
the  coui-t.  llecalled  after  the  d«'atli  of  The(j«h'ric.  he 
resumed  his  former  otliee,  which  he  held  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  inevitable,  when  he 
agtiin  witlxlrew  to  his  native  jirovinee,  where  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Viviers.  Here  he  lived 
till  his  death,  which  took  phice  when  he  was  nearly 
100  vears  «»ld.  He  made  the  monks  of  his  convent 
copy  the  manuscripts  <»f  the  ancient  authors,  and  his 
book  l.)e  Septem  i^iseiplinis  Lil)eralil>us,  in  which  he 
treated  of  tin;  Ir'n  imn  and  timnfriii'ii/ii,  and  in-eil'.'d 
extracts  from  the  ancii  nt  chvssic  literature,  was  of 
much  v.alue  in  the  nii<ltlle  ams.  ]\,r  Th'  <>«l<'ne  he 
also  wrote  his  compilation  of  letters,  Varia rum  Kjtis- 
tolarum  Libri  XII.  He  likewise  e..nipn>..'d  Historic 
(iothorum  (a  History  of  the  (loths*,  of  which  we 
Lave  an  epitome  bv  Jornandes,  and  .several  theolo-d- 


cal  works  of  little  importance.  His  collected  works 
were  i)ublished  by  J.  Garet  at  Kouen  in  167!l>,  and 
this  edition  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1720.  Both 
of  these  editions.  howe\er,  omit  his  C'omple.xiones  in 
Epistolas  A]»ost<«lonim  (Florence,  1721). 

CASSI(.)1>EIA,  or  Cassiki'EI \,  in  mythc.logv, 
daughter  of  Arabus  and  wife  of  ("ejiheus,  to  whom 
she  bore  Andmmeda.  She  dared  to  compare  her 
l>eauty  to  that  (»f  the  Nereids,  who,  enraged  thereat, 
besought  l*oseidon  for  vengeance.  The  god,  in  com- 
j>liance  with  the  request  of  the  water-nymphs,  hud 
waste  the  dominions  of  C'epheus  by  means  of  a  deluge 
and  a  dreadful  .sea-monster,  Cassio]»eia  was  tiie 
mother  of  Atymnius  by  an  intrigue  M'ith  Jujuter. — 
In  astn»nomy  (,'assiopeia  is  a  conspicuous  constella- 
ti<»n  in  the  northern  hemisjihere,  situated  next  to 
(.'e]»heus.  In  1572  a  new  and  brilliant  star  a} •] reared 
in  it,  which,  however,  after  a  short  time,  gradually 
dinnnished,  and  at  la^t  disaj'peared  entirely.  It  waH 
thought  at  that  time  by  many  |>ersons  that  this  wixa 
the  star  which  a[>peared  to  the  wi>e  men  in  the  east. 
The  constellation  C'assiopeia  contains  lifty-five  stai-s, 
ti\e  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  \\',  are  of 
the  third  magnitude. 

('ASSI(.^)UIAPI,  or  Casstqitiake,  a  deep  rap-id 
river,  South  America,  Venezuela,  forming  the  scjutb 
bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  by  which  that  ri\cr  hixn 
navie-able  communication  with  the  Pio  Ne'^ro.  It 
leaves  the  Orinoco  in  hit.  3'  IO'n.  ;  Ion.  (50'  20'  w.,  al  'Out 
20  miles  w.  Esmt-ralda,  and,  after  a  s.w.  course  of  12S 
miles,  falls  into  the  Kio  Xegn)  near  San  Carlos,  in 
lat.  2'  r/  N.;  h.n.  07"  4<»'  w.  ^It  is  TOO  yards  broa<l 
where  it  leaves  the  Oi*inoco,  a>id  about  t!t)0  yards  at 
its  junction  with  the  Kio  Neirro.  PiV  means  of  this 
liver  water  conununication  is  establishe«l  for  canoes 
over  an  immense  tract  of  South  America,  it  Ixing 
]tracticable  to  sail  from  the  interior  of  P>ra/U  to  the 
( 'araccas  in  Venezutda,  tlirough  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  their  afHuents. 

CASSITEIMDKS,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek 
hf,^slt».)''>.<!,  tin,  and  anciently  a]>i>liod.  but  with  no 
imiformity  or  preiasion,  to  the  tin  district  of  Corn- 
wall, with  which  they  apjx^ar  very  frequently  to  have 
confounded  the  Scilly  isks. 

CASSIUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Ivoman  fandly, 
originally  patrician,  but  afterwards  ])lel)eian.  Of  the 
]»atiician  branch  the  only  famous  name  is  that  of 
Spurius  Cassius  Viscellinus,  who  proposed  the  first 
agrarian  law,  and  in  c<»n.se<jucnce  lost  his  life.  He 
had  Iteen  thrice  c(»nsul,  and  had  taken  an  active  i>art 
in  the  wars  again >t  the  last  Tanjuins,  but  when  he 
liegan  to  insist  on  an  equal  pai-tition  ('f  the  conquered 
lands  he  drew  \\\^'>n  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians  and  tlie  tribunes,  who  were  unwillincr  that 
so  i>o{tular  a  projtosal  should  jiroceed  from  such  a 
•  luarter.  Thev  accordin^lv  charLred  him  with  treas<.n, 
and  he  was  condemned  and  l>eheaded.  Another 
account  is  that  he  was  accusdl  and  .sentenced  to 
<leath  bv  his  own  father. 

CASSIL'S,  Am)IU-.as,  a  ])hysician  who  flourished 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  He  graduated  at 
Ley  den  in  ]r>:;*J,  and  was  a]-j»ointed  physician  t^»  the 
I>uke  of  Holstein  and  l>isho]>  <.f  Liibeck,  He  resided 
at  Hand»urg,  and  died  there  the  27th  ^lay,  1073. 
His  name  is  best  known  in  connection  Mith  .a  pur])le 
c<»lour  obtained  from  g<'M,  which  wa.s  briefly  descril>ed 
in  a  treatise  pul)lished  by  his  son  in  l»)Sf,,  |r,,i.  xI^q 
history  of  this  substance  and  its  use  in  the  aits,  ^qq 

PUKPLK  or  CassIIS. 

( 'ASSl  CS  L(  )X< ;  IN  I'S,  (  ^u  IS,  the  friend  of  Bru- 
tus, was  the  qua  stor  of  ( 'nis-us,  and  jtreserved  the  few 
troops  of  that  general  who  esca]^«(l  from  the  l>lo<Kly 
battle  witli  the  I'aithians.  \\ith  these  he  <lefended 
Syri;i  a^^aiii>t  the  Paithians  till  tlie  arrival  of  BilmluJ*. 
In  the  famous  civil  war  that  broke  out   betwtea 
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Fompey  And  Csaar  be  Mponaed  the  caiua  of  the 
former,  and,  m  commander  of  his  naval  foroea,  ren- 
dered him  important  aervioea.  When  Oaasar,  after 
the  victoiy  at  Pharaalia*  waa  in  pniauit  of  Pompey, 
he  advanced  with  a  few  yeaBeLs,  while  eroaaing  the 
Helleapont,  against  a  fleet  of  seventy  aail  com- 
manded by  CaMins,  and  called  upon  him  to  sorrender. 
The  latter,  astonished  by  hia  daring  courage,  sur- 
rendered at  his  summons.  Ceesar  pardoned  lum,  and 
afterwards  bestowed  various  honours  on  him;  but 
Caasius,  who  had  always  cherished  feelings  of  bitter 
hatred  towarda  Ciesar,  conspired  against  him,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  aeveral  fellow-conspirators,  assassin- 
ated him  at  the  base  of  Fompey's  Pillar,  B.o.  44. 
He  then,  together  with  Brutus,  nused  an  army  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  their  faction.  They  were  met  by 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  who  professed  themselves 
the  avengers  of  Caesar,  at  Philippi.  The  wing  which 
Casbius  commanded  being  defended,  he  imagined  that 
all  was  lost,  and  killed  himself,  B.a  42.  See  Bbutub 
vtd  Cjoar, 

C  ASSIYELAUNUS  (in  Shakspeare's  Cymbeline, 
Cassibelan),  a  British  chief  who,  when  Cesar  in- 
vaded Britain,  held  sway  over  the  tribes  living  to 
the  N.  of  the  Thames,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
valour,  was  appointed  leader  of  the  British  forces 
which  opposed  Caesar.  He  had  at  first  some  slight 
successes,  but  Caesar  ultimately  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Thames,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
Afterwarda  he  attacked  the  camp  of  Cassivelaunus, 
and  took  it,  but  Cassivelaunus  himself  escaped,  and 
nontinned  for  some  time  to  harass  the  Boman  legions. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  he  should  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  and  give  hostages. 

CASSOCK,  from  the  French  ctuaque;  Italian, 
coMorca,  a  word  derived  from  coso,  a  house,  and  ac- 
cordingly originally  signifying  a  garment  worn  in 
the  house.  As  an  English  word  it  was  formerly 
allied  to  a  long  loose  gown  worn  over  the  other 
garments,  in  which  sense  the  word  ia  found  in  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  tight-fitting  coat  worn 
under  the  gown  or  surplice  by  the  clergy.  The  cas- 
sock is  generally  black;  but  in  the  Church  of  Home 
only  the  ordinary  priests  wear  black  cassocks,  those 
of  bishops  being  purple,  of  cardinals  scarlet,  and  that 
of  the  pope  white. 

CASSOWARY  {Coittariut,  Briss.),  a  genus  of 
birds,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  his  family  Brevipennes, 
the  first  of  the  order  Grallae,  waders,  to  which  they 
are  related  solely  by  their  long,  naked,  stilt-like  legs 
and  long  neck.  They  are  pla^d  by  modem  system- 
atic writers  among  the  restricted  group  Brevipennes 
(Dum.)  or  Ratitss  (Huxley),  their  i^Bnities  being 
greatest  to  the  ostrich,  emeu,  &c.,  among  living,  the 
moa  and  others  among  extinct,  birds.  The  shortness 
of  their  wings  totally  unfits  them  for  flying,  and  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  nature  to  have  furnished 
muscular  power  sufficient  to  move  wings  large  enough 
to  sustain  their  great  weight  in  the  air.  lake  others 
of  this  order,  the  pectoral  or  wing-muscles  are  com- 
paratively slight  and  weak — the  breast-bone  having 
no  keel  by  which,  as  in  other  birds,  the  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles  is  increased — ^while  those 
of  their  posterior  limbs  are  very  robust  and  powerful. 
The  wings  of  the  ostrich  are  of  some  assistance  to  it 
in  running,  but  those  of  the  cassowary  are  too  short 
even  to  be  of  service  in  this  way.  Indeed  its  whole 
plumage  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  feathers  as  to 
resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  coat  of  coarse  or 
hanging  hair.  The  cassowaries  have  three  toes,  all 
provid^  with  nails.  The  cassowaries  are  commonly 
divided  into  two  genera — Catuarius  (L.),  and  Dro- 
vutut  (VieilL),  the  fonner  having  a  long  oompreaaed 
bil],  a  crest  on  the  head,  and  stiff  f  eal^erless  quills 


on  the  wings;  the  latter  having  a  broader  and  shorter 
bill,  feathers  on  the  head,  and  no  rudiment  of  the 
wing  visible  externally.  Several  species  of  both 
genera  are  Imown,  and  of  these  the  most  familiar  is 
the  galeated  or  hdmeted  cassowary  (C.  gaieatut, 
VieiU.),  which  has  a  laterally  compressed  beak,  with 
a  hcMhd  surmounted  by  an  osseous  prominence,  covered 
with  a  sort  of  homy  helmet;  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  naked,  of  a  deep- 
blue  and  fiery-red  tint,  with  pendent  caruncles  similar 
to  those  of  the  turkey-cock.  There  are  some  naked 
rigid  quills  on  the  wings,  which  are  used  as  weapons 
of  defence.  The  inner  toe-nail  is  the  largest  of  all. 
The  ostrich  is  the  only  bird  which  surpasses  the  cas- 
sowary in  size  and  strength.  From  tiie  form  of  its 
head  and  bright  eyes,  the  cassowary  is  of  a  fierce  and 
threatening  aspect  This,  however,  is  not  a  true 
indication  of  its  character,  which  is  rather  timorous 
and  shy.  It  is  about  5^  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  claw.  The  head 
and  neck  together  measure  18  inches,  and  the  largest 
toe,  indudi^  the  claw,  is  5  inches  long.  The  claw 
of  the  inner  toe  is  3}  inches  long.  All  the  feathers 
of  the  cassowary  are  of  the  same  kind,  being  entirely 
designed  for  covering,  and  externally  are  all  of  one 
colour.  They  genera&y  grow  double,  having  two  long 
shafts  growing  out  of  a  short  one  attached  to  the 
akin,  hx  this  genus  the  second  or  aftershaft  is  as  long 
as  the  first.  The  double  feathers  are  all  of  imequal 
length,  some  on  the  rump  being  12  or  14  inches  long, 
while  others  are  only  3.  The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat, 
shining,  black,  and  Knotted  below,  having  a  beard 
arising  from  each  knot.  The  beards  at  tibe  ends  of 
the  Iftfge  feathers  are  perfectly  black,  and  towards 
the  root  of  a  tawny  gray.  The  feathers  on  the  head 
and  neck  are  so  ahort  and  scattered  that  the  skin 
appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hind  part  of  the 
head,  where  they  a^e  somewhat  longer.  The  wings 
without  the  feaUiers  tare  not  more  than  3  inches  long. 
The  rigid  quills  or  prickles  alreiMly  mentioned  are 
five;  the  longest  is  11  inches  in  length,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base.  The  helmet  is  l^k  in 
front  and  yellow  behind.  The  eye  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  akud  more  thakn  1  inch  in  diameter. 

The  anatomy  of  the  cassowary  differs  very  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  ostrich,  which  it  resembles  so 
much  in  general  appearaoice  Bud  habits.  The  intes- 
tines are  short  and  the  cacum  small;  there  is  no 
stomach  intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzau^  and 
the  cloaca  is  not  laiger,  in  proportion,  than  that  of 
other  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  eggs  of  birds,  &a, 
but  never  on  grain.  It  swallows  its  food  with  great 
voracity,  and  like  the  ostrich,  bolts  down  bits  of 
iron,  broken  brick,  glass,  &a,  without  injury.  In 
fact,  such  substances  perfomi  the  service,  in  the  di- 
gestion of  these  great  birda^  that  gravel  does  in  that 
of  ordinary  fowls. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  its  stracture,  the  casst^ 
wary  is  a  swift  runner,  and  its  mode  of  progression, 
being  unaided  by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  effi- 
cient In  ranning,  the  cassowary  appears  to  strike 
out  powerfully  with  one  leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body 
violently  forward  with  a  bounding  motion,  far  sur* 
passing  the  speed  of  a  horse.  It  also  kicks  violently 
when,  in  a  state  of  captivity,  it  is  provoked  to  anger, 
and  cam  inflict  a  very  severe  blow.  The  eggs  of 
the  galeated  cassowary  a^e  of  a  grayish-ash  colour, 
verging  to  green,  and  are  neither  so  round  nor  so 
large  as  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  shell  is  marked 
by  numerous  little  deep-green  tubercles.  The  largest 
of  their  eggs  meaaure  aM>ut  15  inches  in  length  and 
12  round.  The  species  are  found  in  New  Guinea, 
Xew  Britain,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.    (See  PI.  CXLVIII.-CXLIX.  figs.  4, 6,  6.) 

The  emeu,  or  New  Holland  caatowary  {Dromteut 
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none  JfoUandi<r,  Gray),  differs  from  the  helnieted  cas- 
sowary l>v  bciiiL'  iiiuth  lart,a^r,  and  standin^j  hicrher  on 
its  Ic'^s,  Leinp:  7  feet  2  inches  in  lenf^^h.  ITie  head  is 
destitute  of  the  hehnet,  and  feathered  throughout, 
exce]jt  around  the  ear.  The  pluina;,'e  is  thicker,  and 
tlie  webs  of  the  feathers  more  perfect.  It  hjvs  neither 
caruncle.-'  to  the  neck  nor  prickles  on  the  wings. 
The  nails  of  the  toes  are  nearly  equal.  The  leg^  are 
Ftout,  similar  to  those  of  the  galeated  s]>ecies,  but 
jagged  or  dentated  along  the  whole  of  their  back 
part.  'J'he  enjou  is  swifter  in  running  than  the 
ll'.rett-st  j4TaY-hc»uinl.  It  Ikus  not  j'et  been  found  any- 
where but  in  Australia.  T)ie  flesh  has  a  consider- 
al>le  resornblance  to  beef.  The  young  of  the  New 
Holland  cassowary  are  striped  "with  white  and  brown. 
( '.VST,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  an  impression  taken  by 
means  of  wax  or  phister  of  Paris  from  a  statue, 
bust,  bass-relief,  or  any  other  model,  animate  <»r 
inanimate.  In  taking  a  cast  from  a  living  ])erson's 
face,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  anoint  the  eye-brows 
and  eve-lashes,  and  anv  liairs  about  the  cheeks  and 
temples,  with  a  little  sweet-oil ;  then  to  insert  two 
tubes  (oiled  also)  of  j^asteboard  into  the  nostrils,  so 
that  lireathing  may  l)e  performed  through  them;  a 
handkerchief  is  then  to  be  tied  loosely  over  the  face, 
and  the  head  sloped  backwards  in  an  elbow  chair  or 
sofa.  ]*owdered  and  calcined  j)h'ister  of  Paris  is  then 
mixeil  with  spring  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
and  ]x>ure<l  in  Ijetween  the  fai;e  and  handkerchief  to 
the  dei>th  of  half  an  incli.  On  becoming  fixed  or 
hanl,  it  is  removed  and  left  to  dry.  AVhen  dried 
thoroughly  it  is  well  soaked  with  linseed-oil,  and  an 
in)pression  may  tlien  be  taken  from  it,  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  soft  clay;  the  hollow  cast  being  first  si)lit 
longitudinally  down  tlie  nose,  so  that  the  object  cast 
may    l>e   more   easily   removed.      See   Model   and 

JSclLITL'KE. 

It  ouirlit  to  be  oliscrved  that  all  models  should  be 
divided  into  several  {lieces  or  joints;  thus,  in  that 
<'overing  any  round  Iw^dy,  one  side  must  be  covered 
lii'st  with  tlie  plaster,  and  the  sides  pared  with  a 
knife,  and  smeared  with  clay  and  water,  then  the  re- 
maiiHUg  part  of  the  object  covered  with  plaster,  and 
a  joint  will  thus  be  f(>rmed  l)etween  the  two  parts; 
for,  wherever  the  mixture  of  clay  and  water  h:\s  be  en 
a])])lied  with  a  hair  brush,  the  cast  will  not  adhere, 
and  therefore  will  be  easily  se|»arated  with  the  Idunt 
n\'^*:  of  a  knife.  It  is  usual  also  to  make  small  jiits 
or  <lepressious  of  the  size  of  small  buttons,  on  the 
ed:;es  of  the  joints  of  moulds,  so  that  they  may  lock 
to^^.'ther  well  when  added,  and  thus  lit  closely. 

I'LosteT  ca^ts  are  varnished  by  a  mixture  oi  soap 
and  white  wax  in  lK>iling  Avater.  A  (piartcr  of  an 
ounce  of  soap  is  dissohed  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  an 
e([ual  (piantity  of  wax  afterwanls  incoqwrated.  The 
c.ist  is  di])[»ed  in  this  litjuid,  and  after  drying  a  week 
is  poli.-^hetl  by  rubliing  with  soft  linen.  The  surface 
pro<luccd  in  this  manner  ap]>roaches  to  the  ])olish  (^f 
niarble.  "When  plasttT  casts  are  to  be  exposed  to 
the  weather,  their  durability  is  greatly  increased  by 
saturating  them  with  linsee'l-oil,  with  which  wax  or 
rosin  may  be  C(»inbined.  When  intended  t<)  resemble 
bronze,  a  soaj)  is  used  made  of  linseed-oil  and  s(Mla, 
coloured  by  the  suli)hates  of  C(»pper  and  iron.  Walls 
and  ceilings  arc  rendered  water-])roof  in  the  same 
way. 

CAST,  or  Casting-line,  a  gut  line  used  in  angling, 
from  2  to  4  yards  in  length,  having  artiticial  flies 
attached  t^)  it  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet. 

CASTACXO,  ^Vndkka  del,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Castagno,  in  Tuscany, 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  parents, 
who  w«;re  extremely  poor,  he  was  emjiloyed  by  his 
micle  to  tend  cattle  in  the  liclds,  and  in  that  situa- 


tion, by  his  surfirising  and  untutored  essays  in  the 
art,  attracted  the  notice  of  Bernardetto  de'  Medici, 
who  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  best 
mi\sters  Florence  then  afforded.  At  first  he  painted 
only  in  tlistemper  and  fresco,  and  was  in  high  rejuit^ 
w^hen  Domenico  Venetiano  visited  Florence,  who  ha^l 
learned  from  Antonello  da  Messina  the  new  method 
of  painting  in  oil  and  varnish,  till  then  unknown  in 
Tuscany.  The  sj)lendour  of  this  mode  of  colouring 
was  much  a<lmired,  and  by  a  pretended  frieudshij> 
for  l)omenico,  Castagno  obtained  his  secret ;  but  ue.t 
satisfied  with  this  he  desired  to  be  the  sole  jKJSsessor, 
and  determined  to  murder  liis  friend  and  benefactor. 
This  he  effecte<l  witliout  any  suspicion,  and  continued 
to  practise  his  ill-ac«j[uire«l  art  with  great  success. 
The  real  author  of  this  atrocious  act  was  never  dis- 
covered until  Andrea  made  a  full  confession  of  his 
guilt  shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened  about 
l-i>iO.  The  best  of  his  remaining  W(trks  are  at  Flor- 
ence, in  the  church  of  St.  Lucia  de  Magnuoli,  an<l  in 
the  monastery  Dcgli  iVngeli.  The  hitter  contains  a 
crucifixion  V)y  him  painted  on  a  wall. 

CASTATjIA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Greece,  the 
sacred  sjn-ing  of  the  l)clj>hic  ora<:lc,  at  which  all  the 
pilgrims  to  Apollo's  shrine  were  obliged  to  purify 
themselves.  Jt  issues  from  a  fissure  between  two 
peaked  cliffs,  which  form  the  sumndt  of  a  semicircu- 
lar range  of  rocks,  anciently  called  the  Phiedriades. 
These  immediately  adjoin  IMount  Parnassus,  and  ri?e 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet.  The  Castalian  spring  was 
said  to  inijiart  poetic  inspiration  to  those  who  drank 
of  it,  but  it  wiis  only  latterly  by  the  Iloman  jxKts 
that  it  was  invested  wdth  this  attribute.  It  is  now 
called  the  Fountain  of  St.  John,  from  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  dohn  which  stands  near  its  source. 

CASTAISIBUL.     See  Kastaml  nf. 

CASTANETS,  small  wooden  rattles,  made  in  the 
shape  of  two  bowls  or  cups,  fitted  toi^ether  and  tied 
by  a  string,  and  then  fastened  to  the  thumbs.  The 
fingers  being  rapidly  .^^tnick  upon  them,  a  trenudous 
sound  is  produced,  w  Inch  marks  exactly  the  measure  of 
tlie  dance.  S(»mething  similar  to  this  was  the  krotainn 
of  the  ancients,  who  also  matle  use  (»f  small  cymbals 
in  their  dances  and  fcstivjds  in  honour  of  I^acchus. 
It  is  probal'le,  however,  that  they  had  their  origin  in 
the  J'^ast,  and  were  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain. 
Here,  too,  they  received  their  name  casta nacl<isAY\>\n 
being  ccmmionly  made  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut 
{cai<t<ii'in),ov  from  their  C(»hMir.  They  are  still  in  use 
in  Sj»ain,  and  here  and  there  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  charm  of  variety  hius  also  ]>rocun;d  for  them  a 
place  in  ballets  and  o]jeras,  lus,  for  example,  in  John 
of  I'aris. 

CASTK,  certain  cla'*ses  whose  burdens  and  i)ri\i- 
leges  are  hereditary.  'J'hc  word  is  dei'ived  from  the 
l*ortugueso  t\iHtn^  and  w.-us  originally  applie<l  by  the 
con({uerors  of  the  East  Indies  to  the  Intlian  families 
whose  occupations,  customs,  j>rivileges,  and  duties  are 
hereditary.  Tins  term  has  been  sometimes  applied 
to  the  hereditary  classes  in  l^irope;  and  we  sjx^ak  of 
the  sjtirit  or  the  ]>rerogatives  and  usuri)ations  of  a 
\  ca^te,  to  express  particularly  that  ]>eculiar  constitu- 
tion of  society  which  njakes  distinction  dependent 
on  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  The  division 
into  castes,  among  the  people  of  the  old  world,  cornea 
to  us  from  a  period  to  which  the  light  of  history  does 
not  extend:  hence  its  ongin  cannot  be  clearly  traced: 
but  it  is  highly  j^robable,  that  wherever  it  exists 
it  was  originally  grounded  on  a  difference  of  descent 
and  in  the  modes  of  living,  and  that  the  separate 
castes  were  originally  separate  races  of  people.  1'his 
institution  is  found  among  many  nati«  ns.  Acconlin'^ 
to  the  accomits  collected  by  (/lavigcro,  some  traces  of 
it  are  apparent  among  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans; 
but  it  prevails  principally  in  the  East,  where  it  hi^ 
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existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  become  I 
blended  with  the  political  condition  of  the  people, 
because  it  faroun  despotism,  which  is  the  prevailing 
fotm  of  government.  But  the  division  into  castes 
was  nowhere  so  perfectly  formed,  and  so  entirely  in- 
terwoven in  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society,  as  in 
Egypt  and  India^  In  Egypt  this  division  was  per- 
fected as  a  political  institution  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  the  lines  of  separation 
which  had  been  drawn  in  earlier  times  by  a  differ- 
ence of  descent,  and  different  modes  of  living,  were 
then  rendered  still  more  distinct.  The  number  of 
castes  in  that  country  is  variously  stated  by  Herod- 
otus, Plato,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo.  The  deep  re- 
searches into  £g3rptian  antiquities  recently  made, 
and  still  in  progress,  particularly  those  of  Champol- 
lion,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  interesting 
subject  In  the  Laws  of  Manu  all  the  Hindus  are 
represented  as  divided  into  four  castes,  the  Brah- 
mans  or  sacerdotal  class;  the  Ksfaatriyas  or  military 
class ;  the  Vaisyas  or  Bab,  or  mercantile  class;  and 
the  Sudras  or  Sooders,  or  servile  class.  See  India — 
Religions. 

C  ASTELCIC  ALA,  DoK  Fabricio  Rufpo,  Princb 
OF,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  Neapolitan  family, 
obtained  great  influence  under  the  mimster  Acton 
(1796),  in  the  infamous  political  inquisition  or  junta. 
When  Acton  resigned  Ids  ministry  Prince  Castelci- 
cala  became  minister.  After  the  battle  of  Aboukir 
Castelcicala  persuaded  his  oourt  to  declare  war 
against  France.  In  1799  he  fled  with  his  monarch 
to  SicQy.  Two  yean  after  he  was  Sicilian  ambas- 
sador in  London,  and  still  later  at  the  French  oourt 
In  1816  he  signed  the  important  treaty  admitting  all 
British  productions  and  manufactures  into  Sicily  on 
paying  10  per  cent  duty.  After  the  revolution  ( 1 820) 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Madrid,  but  re- 
mained in  Paris.    He  died  of  cholera  in  1832. 

CASTEL-FRANCO,  a  town.  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
province  of  Bologna,  8  miles  B.  of  Modena.  It  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum  Gallortim, 
famous  for  ^e  victory  of  Hirtius  and  Ponsa  over 
Antony  (a.d.  43).  Several  other  places  in  Italy  boar 
the  same  name.    Pop.  2744. 

CASTEL- JALOUX  (ancient  Ocutrum  Qdonum), 
a  town,  France,  department  Lot-et-Garonne,  left  bank 
Avance,  28  nules  w.N.w.  Agen;  a  neat  place,  well 
built,  and  agreeably  situate  in  one  of  the  oases  of  the 
sandy  desert  of  the  Landes.  Manufactures:— coarse 
cloth,  pap^f  <^<^  ghws;  and  has  tanneries,  blast  fur- 
naces, iron  and  copper  works,  and  a  saw-milL  Trade : 
— ^in  gprain,  wine,  wax,  honey,  tar,  resin,  large  quan- 
titses  of  chestnuts,  oak  bark,  cork,  and  leeches.  There 
is  a  mineral  spring  here.  The  castle,  built  by  the 
Seigneurs  d'Albret,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name, 
is  in  ruins.    Pop.  3182. 

CASTELLAMARE— 1.  A  seaport  town  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of,  on  the  gulf  of, 
and  17  miles  8.E.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  It  is  fortified, 
has  a  small  mde,  like  a  hook,  running  out  N.E. ;  is  the 
seal  of  a  bishopric,  contains  a  royal  palace,  a  cathe- 
dral, five  churcmes,  several  convents,  a  military  hos- 
pital, sood  barracks,  and  a  tolerable  dockyard ;  has 
several  manufactories  of  linen,  sillc,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
beaidea  tanneries;  has  a  K.  exposure,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented during  summer,  du^y  on  account  of  its  hot 
baths.  The  environs  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  fertilitv,  but  in  autumn  the  situation  is  damp, 
chill,  and  disagreeable.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Papal 
army  in  1461,  and  again  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in 
1654.  Castellamare  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stabictj  destroyed  by  Sulla  during  the  dvil  wars.  It 
was  overwhelmed,  with  Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii, 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D.  79;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  elder  Pliny  met  his  death,  by  i^proaching 


too  near  to  the  burning  mountain  when  in  a  state  of 
violent  commotion.  The  modem  town  was  after- 
wards built  from  the  ruius  of  Stabise.  Excavatioos 
were  made  here  in  1745.  Pop.  on  Dec  31,  1881, 
33,102.-2.  A  seaport  town  in  Sicily,  called  in  full 
Castkllamark  dkl  Golfo,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Castellamare.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
pani,  and  20  miles  to  the  k.  of  the  town  of  Trapani, 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  low,  in  a  fertile 
district,  and  is  dirtv.  Wine,  fruit,  grain,  manna, 
oil,  flax,  sumach,  and  anchovies  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.    Pop.  11,160. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignitary  in  various 
countries  in  the  middle  ages,  and  used  down  to  a 
later  period  in  Poland.  A  castellan  was  properly 
the  owner  or  commander  of  a  castle,  but  latterly 
came  in  different  localities  to  be  somewhat  variously 
applied.  In  Flanders  and  in  France,  for  example, 
there  were  certain  districts  the  possessors  of  which 
held  this  title.  In  Normandy,  Dauphin^  and  Bur- 
gundy there  were  officers  called  ch&telains  who  held 
a  rank  next  after  that  of  bailiffs.  They  held  at  first 
both  dvil  and  military  authority,  although  their 
power  was  in  later  times  very  limited.  In  Germany 
castellans  were  either  imperial  officers  (Burggrafti^, 
or  officers  in  the  different  principalities  who  had  a 
definite  jurisdiction  in  a  castle  {Burg)  or  town,  in- 
cluding the  district  connected  with  it.  With  the 
decay  of  the  ancient  military  and  political  constitu- 
tion of  Germany  this  class  of  officers  became  ex- 
tinct there.  At  first  he  possessed  both  military  and 
dvil  jurisdiction  in  fortified  places  (cattcUa).  At  a 
later  period  he  had  only  the  latter  jurisdiction,  and 
even  this  was  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and  his 
authority  waa  oonfined  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  his  particular  drde  in  the  event  of  a  general 
arming. 

CASTELLAN  A,  a  town,  Naples,  province  of,  aud 
25  miles  8.B.  Bari,  with  a  church  and  three  convents. 
Pop.  9061. 

CASTELLANE  {ukdeatCatUllim  SoUtnermum), 
a  town,  France,  department  Basses- Alpes,  23  miles 
S.E.  Digne,  right  bank  Verdon,  here  creased  by  a 
bridge  of  a  single  arch.  It  is  tolerably  well  built, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  old  forti- 
fications (a  wall,  flanked  with  towers)  are  now  in 
ruins.  There  are  numerous  saline  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  Coarse  woollen  do^  is  made,  wax  bleached, 
and  some  trade  done  in  dried  fruits,  particularly  in 
esteemed  prunes.    Pop.  2000. 

CASTELLANETA,  a  town,  Naples,  province 
Lecce,  18  miles  N.w.  Tarentum.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral,  five  convents,  several 
charitable  institutions,  and  an  hospital  Cotton  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  6363. 

CASTELLAZZO,  a  town,  Italy,  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince of,  and  4  miles  8.  Alessandria,  between  the 
Bormida  and  the  Orbo.  It  haa  four  churches,  five 
convents,  and  some  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
country  around.    Pop.  5000. 

CASTELLI,  Benbdetto,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pupils  of  Galileo,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1577,  was 
first  a  monk  and  then  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery, of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Caseino.  He 
afterwards  became  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
taught  with  distinguished  success  both  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  and  at  the  CoUegio  della  Sapienza  at 
Rome.  Cavaleri  and  Torrioelli  were  his  pupils.  He 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  hydrauUos,  and 
gave  proof  of  his  practioil  skill  in  the  water-worki 
which  he  erected  on  the  lakes  of  Trasimene  and 
Bacca.  He  also  rendered  important  services  to 
Urban  VIII.  in  his  projects  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Italian  rivers.  He  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  that  branch  of  hydraulics  which  relates  to 
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tb<^  velocity  of  nmnin;,'  water,  tlionirh  his  fimilaniental 
].riu':ij'le,  that  the  velocity  is  jaoportional  to  the 
lieii^ht  of  tlie  reservoir,  is  inaccurate,  and  was  dcinou- 
i'trateil  to  be  so  bv  Torricolli,  who  showed  that  the 
velocitv  is  jir'jj'<_>rtione'l.  uot  to  th--  h'  iirht.  V»iit  t"  the 
s<^nare  ro',>t  of  the  heijlit.  Jii  liis  iiivi-.^ti-Mtiims  a.s 
to  tin-  measurement  of  timt-  r;i,>tvUi  ma-le  use  of  the 
}>-.iitluluni.  He  (lied  in  lh\L  llis  principal  work, 
entitl'.d  L)L-lla  Mi>uradell'  Aopie  Correnti.  pul>li-hed 
at  Konie  in  lo'J^,  w;ts  translated  into  French  in  l«>.it, 

('ASTELLO,  Gaukiki.  Lanckic)!.  an  eminent  an- 
ti'piary,  was  born  at  Pakrnio  in  17'j7.  of  a  nol'le 
family,  and  was  placed  under  a  private  tutor  with  a 
view  to  stndv  bocanv,  chLnii>try.  \:c.:  I'Ut  accident- 
all  v  meetin^^  with  some  oM  coins  which  had  been 
(\Vi-^  up  by  a  idou.'hman,  he  wiis  seized  with  a  uavat 
<l':-.>ire  to  decipher  thenj.  and  from  that  time  de\oted 
liiin>elf  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  formed  a  sphn- 
did  collection  of  the  renunns  ««f  antiipiity  found  in 
Sicilv.  ami  liis  museum  wa>  always  open  to  forei.'Uers 
as  well  as  to  natives.  On  his  d'ath-l>f  d  he  l.te<  pieath-'d 
a  1  irje  ijuantity  of  Injoks.  iVc,  to  the  public  Hilary  of 
Palermo.  He  died  in  17'.*4.  bein^'  at  that  time  an 
honorary  memlur  «»f  the  Koyal  Society  aU'l  <'f  the 
Ac:idemv  at  Pari-;.     He  jiul'li-hed  several  woik<. 

CASrELLnX-DK-LA-PLAXA,  a  town,  Spain, 
c:ij>it;d  of  the  jirov  ince  of  Ga^tellon,  4M  miles  N.N.K. 
of  \'alencia.  It  stands  in  a  larire  and  fertile  plain. 
watered  by  the  Mijare><.  from  which  an  amjle  ^u]•Jlly 
of  water  is  brou^dit  into  the  t^twn  l.u"  an  aqueduct 
suppose' I  to  have  been  con.-tructt*d  l)y  Jay  me  I.  <»f 
Arra^'on,  who.  in  1  •_'•;•>,  wrested  Castell<.»n  from  the 
^foor.^.  It  is  well  I'uilt.  and  lias  con-i<lerab]e  manu- 
fa'tures  of  sailcloth,  an<l  woollen  and  hemjicn  fal>rics, 
ro[x-s,  ]»a|ier,  soaj».  «.\:c.,  and  .sonie  trade  in  hemi), 
•_:rain,  and  fruit.  The  ]>:iint'-rs  Pil-alta.  father  and 
>  >iu  wtre  }M»rn  here.  Pop.  of  town,  'JO,(m.mi|  of  pro- 
vince. '2^-2.7  \rK 

(ASTELNAUDAKY,  a  t.»wn,  France,  depart- 
ni'-iit  of  Aude.  on  a  heiLdit  al»oVf  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
•J"J  miles  w.N.w.of  ( 'an-a'-one.  witii  'Ji>7'>  inhabitants. 
It  w;ts  I'uilt  by  the  A'i-i^oths  on  the  site  of  a  rich 
town  which  ha-l  been  destroyed,  and  \\  ;ts  named  (W-s- 
t'llmn  Xu'Uin  Ariiiii'irinn,  from  which  its  |)resent 
name  iseniTUpt<  d.  It  ri-es  in  the  fonn  of  an  amphi- 
th<  atre,  an<l  wa>  au'-iently  the  capital  of  a  district, 
and  stronjlv  fortilied.  It  was  the  scene  of  mucli 
I'arbaritv  by  the  inquisitors  in  1JM7,  ^\.ls  ahnost 
totally  destroved  bv  Eduanl  the  Pdack  Prince  in 
\''>'i!'>,  and  i-^  fainou.-;  for  the  battle  fouulit  beneath  its 
walls  in  lov'.ij  betveen  the  tr«>opsof  Louis  Xlli.  and 
those  of  (la.-ton  of  (  Jrleaus,  whi<li  resulted  in  fav<Mir 
of  Louis  chietlv  in  con-'*'iuenee  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  l)uk'.-  of  Drli  ans.  The  I  )!ike  of  Montmorency 
\\  IS  wouu'l'd  in  this  battle  aTid  taken  pri-oiier,  an<l 
aft-  rwariN  exeetited  at  Toulou.>e  V»y  order  of  the  kinj", 
Loiis  Xill.  It  is  indill'erently  I'uilt,  but  has  manu- 
fa  tur«  s  of  (oar-e-  ejotli.  several  distilh  ries  anil  tan- 
n<rit;>.  and  one  of  tin-  lar_:est  ;,'rain  and  tiour  markets 
in  tlie  .>"ijth  of  l''rarjc«.'. 

( 'ASTJ\]L-Nl"<J\'<  >.orXoV(>,a  town  and  coinnnme, 
Au-tria,  l)alniatia,  ciicle  of,  and  l->  miles  w.n.w. 
('attaro.  It  stand<  near  the  entrance  to  tiie  (4ulf  of 
('att  iro.  and  is  Mirrounde«l  l»y  \\alls  which  have  suf- 
fered much  from  rejM.ated  .-ieif.s  and  earthquakes. 
It  contains  two  cliureh'-s,  a  Koman  (  'atholie  and  a 
(Ireek;  a  lazaretto,  and  cu-tonidiou-c.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  in  articles  of  brass.  The  country 
.arc)und  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  po{»,  of  the 
town  is  small,  but  that  of  the  commune  is  71>^, 
mo^t  <''f  whom  Ix'lon:^''  to  the  (ireek  < 'huri-h. 

(•ASTi:L-\i:'iT;AXn.  a  town.  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
\ince  and  '27  niil-  s  s.c.  of  Trapani,  on  a  rocky  hill.  It 
w;us  oriudnallv  wed  l-uilt.  but  h;is  been  fallin^-to  decay 
for  V.  ar^.     It  contains  several  chuicii-.a  and  convents. 


Tiie  white  wine  pro<luced  in  the  neiVhbourhocxl  is 
esteemed  the  lH.>t  in  Sicily.  Articles  of  coral  and 
alabaster  are  mariufactured  here.    Pop.  '21, o9.'. 

CASTI.  Giam[:ati->ia.  a  poet,  l^.m  in  1721,  at 
Prato.  in  the  vicinity  of  I'lorence,  studied  at  Monte- 
tia.-cone,  bcame  profeS:><:ir  there,  was  appointed  a 
canon,  aiid  ma  le  a  jouniev  to  Franco,  lieceivini:  an 
invitation  from  the  Prince  of  Kc>sen1>eriX,  who  Ike- 
came  ac'piainted  with  liim  in  Fl'-rence,  he  went  tc> 
Vienna,  and  was  presented  to  Jcsej'h  II.,  who  knew 
how  to  a  J 'predate  the  'jenius  of  the  poet,  and  de 
lighted  in  ld.s  conversation.  Casti  t<«)k  advantai:e 
of  every  opp'»rtunity  of  visitiny:  other  courts,  and 
joined  several  emb;usdes  with(.'Ut  ottice  or  title, 
(."atharine  II.  received  him  in  the  most  Hatterin^^ 
manner.  He  vi-«itetl  aUo  the  court  of  Berlin,  au'l 
.-e\eral  other  German  courts.  After  his  return  to 
A'ienna.  JVince  lio-eiibt.-r;^',  the  director  of  the  Im- 
peri.d  Til'  atre.  caused  him  to  be  appointed  )>'H((t  i\- 
.v.r,v.»  on  the  death  'f  Metastasio.  Aft^r  the  death 
of  Joseph  II.  Gasti  req'.ested  his  di>mission,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
Works.  In  l7^o  he  went  to  Paiis.  lie  died  SU'I- 
denly.  Feb.  7.  l^n'^  at  the  a^-^e  of  eijhty-two.  His 
Xovelle  iralaiiti  were  republi-hed  at  Paris,  1  so4,  un-ler 
the  title  X'ovelle  <li  Giamb.  ('a>ti.  in  three  vols. 
Tliey  are  forty-ei^dit  in  nund'or.  Ahnost  all  are  of 
a  licentious  character,  but  w  ritten  in  a  lively,  origi- 
nal, and  LTaceful  style.  The  same  may  l>e  said  of 
hi.-«  didacti(.:-satirical  ]>oem,  <  ili  Animali  {'arlanti,  Po- 
ema  ei»i''o,  diviso  in  twenty-si.x  Ganti,  di  Gianib. 
Casti  I  Milan,  l^o2,  tive  vols.)  There  are  transla- 
tions of  it  in  French,  (b.rman,  and  Enu'lish.  Castis 
Pime  Anacreontiche  are  |ilea.-inL:,  ''^nd  Ids  comic 
<'peras  La  Grotta  di  Trofoino,  and  II  Ke  TetKloro  in 
A'enezia.  »S:c.,  are  fidl  of  wit  and  oriudnality. 

GASiTGLlUXE,  Ik\Li>As.sAKE,  one  of  the  most 
el' .rant  of  the  older  Italian  writers:  Ixa-n  ll7^,  at 
( 'a>atico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua :  t.tudied  at 
Milan,  au'i  entered  into  the  ser%"ice  of  the  Duke  L\i- 
dovico  Sforza,  and  afterwards  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
of  whose  elei^ant  aii'l  splendid  Court  he  si<jn  became 
an  ornament.  P»y  him  he  was  sent  a.s  an  envoy  to 
Henry  VII.  of  laii^dand,  au'l  aftcrward.s  in  tlie  same 
caj'acity  to  Louis  XII..  at  Milan.  In  ir>l."^  Gasti- 
•^lione  ap])ear(,'l  as  aud>as-a<lor  at  the  court  of  Leo  X., 
where  he  l>ecame  intimate  with  the  mo>t  distin- 
iruished  literati  aU'l  arti>ts.  In  l.';21  he  obtained  for 
the  new  Didse  <.>f  Urbino.  P'ederi^'o,  the  command  of 
the  I'apal  troo{  ^j.  ainl  in  17>24  was  emploved  by  Po|>e 
Clement  A  11.  to  cnduct  his  neiri^tiations  with 
Cliarles  V.  When  K-iine  was  plundered  Ijv  the 
Con-^iable  of  I'ourl^on  in  l.'»27  lie  was  accused  of 
neLilii^en'-e,  an-l  hi>  health  was  uiiilermined  by  chau'- 
rin.  He  r<,fuse'l  to  accept  the  rich  bisho]'ric  of 
Avila,  whi<h  was  otb.rcd  to  him  by  the  emj>en)r, 
until  thepo|.e  .-houM  be  reconcile'l  w  ith  Charles.  He 
died  i"»  b.  ^'^,  \'>2\*,  at  Toledo.  Aua-ng  lus  Works  the 
Lil'ro  ilel  Coiiejiano  is  the  most  celebrated.  It 
t-  aches  the  art  "-f  succec'lin,'  at  court.  His  few 
Italian  and  Latin  ])oems  are  eh  ^rant.  His  letters 
(  Pa'lua.  17»;".'-  71)  are  valuable  contributions  to  poli- 
ti<al  and  Ht.  rary  lii^tory. 

CASTP  i  Li(  'Xlk  ( i  loVANNi  r.FXKPKTTo,  a  painter 
born  at  (Jenoa  in  li'dil.  \\;i-s  a  puj>ilof  Paif^'-i,  Ferrari, 
aU'l  Antonv  van  I>vck.  stu'Ued  at  Pome,  Florence, 
P.irma.  and  ^\•nice,  and  formed  his  style  ou  the  Ix-st 
ma.-tcrs.  He'  is  ]'articularly  cclebrate«l  as  a  painter 
of  animals,  au'l  in  tliese  subject^s.  as  well  as  his  other 
]'aintin;js,  is  remarkable  for  softness,  ele;,>'ance,  and 
beauty.  Of  his  larger  ]'ii'ces.  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  Creation  of  the  i'.ea-t-^,  their  I'ntrance  with 
Xoah  int(*  the  Ark,  au'l  Jacob's  Peturn  with  bis 
I'amilv  and  Scr\ants,  his   Flocks  and   Herds— all  in 
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M  an  engraver,  and  from  his  skill  in  the  production 
ol  light  and  shade  has  been  called  the  second  Kern- 
brandt    He  died  in  1670. 

CASTIGLIONE  DEL  STIVIERE,  a  small  dty, 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  territorial  division  of  Venice,  pro* 
vinoe  of  Brescia,  and  17  miles  sle.  of  the  town  of 
Brescia,  22  miles  N.w.  of  Mantua.  It  is  well  built, 
surrounded  by  walls,  defended  by  an  ancient  castle, 
and  contains  a  lai^  square  adorned  with  a  central 
fountain,  three  chiuches,  and  a  town-halL  A  well- 
attended  annual  fair  is  held  in  June.  The  French 
obtained  here  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians 
on  August  5, 1796,  which  gave  to  Marshal  Augereau 
his  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione.    Fop.  3716. 

CASTILE,  Nkw  (Spuiish,  CiuAiUa  La  Nuem\  an 
ancient  province,  Spain,  ooiresponding  to  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  occupying  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  bounded  N.  by  Old  CastQe,  w.  Es- 
tremadura,  8.  Andalusia  and  Murcia,  and  B.  Valencia 
and  Arragon;  greatest  length,  B.  to  w.,  240  miles; 
average  breadth,  about  155  miles;  area,  28,010  square 
mUes.  It  is  traversed  from  E.  to  w.  by  three  lofty 
mountain  chains,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other — ^the 
mountains  of  Toledo  and  Sierra  Molina  stretching 
almost  acroas  its  centre,  the  Sierra  Gruadairama  form- 
ing its  v.,  and  the  Sierra  Moiena  forming  its  8.  fron- 
tier. Between  these  chains,  which  form  the  great 
water-sheds  of  the  province,  lie  two  extensive  plains 
or  plateaux,  with  a  general  inclination  to  the  k.;  that 
to  the  K.  of  the  central  chain  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  Tagus,  by  which,  or  its  affluents,  all  its  waters 
are  received;  and  that  to  the  8.  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Guadiana,  except  a  small  portion  of  the 
B.,  which  is  separated  from  this  basin  by  a  transverse 
ridge,  and  sloping  8.B.,  sends  its  waters  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. These  plains,  from  being  very  poorly 
wooded,  have  in  winter  a  bleak,  and  in  summer  often 
an  arid  appearance.  They  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  grain,  and  must,  in  many  districts,  be  of 
great  fertility,  since  notwithstanding  the  miserable 
■yitem  of  agriculture  pursued,  the  produce  more  than 
equals  the  consumption.  The  other  principal  crops 
are  hemp  and  saffron.  Many  of  the  lower  slopes  are 
clothed  with  vineyards,  from  which  much  wine  of 
good  quality  is  obtained.  In  the  higher  mountain 
valleys  the  pastures  are  excellent,  and  feed  vast  num- 
ben  of  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  A 
mountain  product  of  considerable  importance  is  the 
espartOf  of  which  a  variety  of  articles,  and  particu- 
larly the  famous  mats  so  named,  are  made.  The 
mountains  are  also  rich  in  minersls,  of  which  it  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden,  which  were  long,  and  probably  must  still 
be  regarded  as  the  richest  in  ^e  world.  Manufac- 
tures, which  at  one  period  had  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  are  greatly  decayed,  and  the  whole 
province  is  miserably  deficient  in  regard  to  all  the 
great  branches  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
grave,  reflective  cast  of  countenance,  and  have  often 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
sdenl^  acquirement.  They  are,  however,  gener- 
ally indolent  in  their  habits,  and  live  on  from  day  to 
day  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  seldom  attempt- 
ing to  better  their  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
indulging  a  self-complaoency  which  to  a  stranger 
borders  very  much  on  the  ridiculous.  It  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  unlike  most  people 
in  the  worid,  they  are  really  better  than  they  seem, 
and  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  valuable  qualities  of 
civility,  generosity,  and  probity.  This  ancient  pro- 
vince now  forms  the  five  provinces  of  Madrid,  Ciu- 
dad-Real,  Cuenca,  Guadalajara,  and  Toledo.  Pop., 
according  to  an  official  calculation,  1,554,823.  For 
the  histOTy  of  New  Csstile  see  Spaik. 

CASTILE,  Old  (Spanish,  Ca$Ulla  la  Fte/a),  an 


ancient  province,  Spain ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  K.B.  Biscay  and  Navarre,  B.  Arragon,  8.  New 
Castile,  and  w.  lieon ;  greatest  length,  n.b.  to  S.W., 
210  miles;  breadth,  170  miles;  area,  25,405  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  three  mountsin  chains — 
the  Sierra  de  Giuidarrama,  which  takes  an  K.K.B. 
direction,  separating  this  province  from  that  of  New 
Castile,  and  on  reaching  Uie  B.  frontier  links  in  with 
the  Sierra  de  Deza,  which  turns  to  the  N.  and  sepa- 
rates Old  Castile  from  Arragon ;  a  central  chain,  ap- 
parently a  continuation  w.  of  the  Sierra  de  Deza ; 
and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  the  N.,  at  no  great 
distance  from,  and  almost  parallel  with,  the  coast 
Numerous  minor  ramifications  penetrate  between 
these  chains  and  diversify  the  surface,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  space  consists  of  extensive,  well- 
watered,  and  generally  fertile  plains.  The  lai^^est 
of  them,  to  the  8.  of  the  central  chain,  belongs  to  tho 
l»sin  of  the  Douro,  which,  flowing  across  it  E.  to  w., 
drains  it  either  directly  or  by  numerous  affluents. 
Even  a  considerable  part  of  the  plains  K.  of  the  cen- 
tral chain  sends  its  waten  to  the  Douro.  The  remain- 
ing portion  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  Besides 
these  two  large  basins,  a  smaller  one  in  the  8.B.  of 
the  province  belongs  to  the  Tagus;  and  another, 
equally  smidl,  in  the  province  of  Santander,  and  to 
the  N.  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  sends  its  waters 
directly  to  the  sea.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
arable  land  of  this  province  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  which  is  raised  in  such 
abundance  as  to  furnish  a  large  surplus  for  the  sup- 
ply of  other  provinces,  and  entitles  this  one  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  granary  of  Spain.  In  ad- 
dition to  cereals  the  principal  crops  are  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  vegetables,  and  orchard  fniits.  The  vine 
thrives  well,  and  much  excellent  wine  might  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  inhabitants,  either  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  or  too  indolent  to  pursue  them,  pay  little 
regard  to  this  most  lucrative  branch  of  rural  econ- 
omy, and  produce  only  a  little  wine  of  very  indif- 
ferent quality.  The  pastures  both  of  the  mountains 
and  the  plains  are  excellent.  The  former  are  depas- 
tured in  summer  and  the  latter  in  winter.  In  this 
way  an  ample  supply  of  food  is  obtained  throughout 
the  year,  and  iomiense  flocks  of  merino  sheep  are 
fed.  The  wool  thus  produced  was  long  famous 
throughout  Europe,  and  though  it  is  now  rivalled  by 
that  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Australia,  the 
wool  of  this  province  still  forms  one  of  its  principal 
sources  of  revenue.  Veins  of  ore  and  coal  strata  are 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
plains  salt  springs  and  fields  of  rock-salt.  The  ex- 
port of  the  products  of  Old  Castile  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  times,  owing  to  the  greatly  im- 
proved commimication  with  Madrid  and  with  the 
coast,  and  already  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
population  have  been  unmistakably  and  very  oon- 
siderably  advanced.  Old  Castile  now  forms  the 
provinces  of  Burgos,  Logroiio,  Santander,  Soria, 
Segovia,  Avila,  Falenda,  and  Valladolid.  The  pop. 
of  Old  Castile  is  estimated  at  1,716,193. 

CASTILLEJO,  Cribtoval  db,  a  Spimish  poet, 
bom  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo  in  1494,  was  for  some  time 
secretary  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  and  died  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Val  de  Iglesias  at  Toledo.  His  works 
possess  great  originality,  and  his  language  is  pure 
and  manly,  yet  sparkling  with  wit  and  satire.  Some 
of  his  writings  now  appear  in  a  mutilated  form,  from 
having  been  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  and  sub- 
jected to  their  pruning.  He  was  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Spanish  court  poetry,  and  strenuoiuly 
opposed  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  in  introducing  the 
classieal  Itslian  forms  of  literature.  In  this  contest 
he  employed  all  his  weapons  of  wit  and  raillery.   His 
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jiooms,  wliitli  wore  not  colltHt«^<l  till  after  bis  (loath, 
were  first  published  at  Madrid  in  157P>,  and  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  collection  of  Kanion  Fer- 
nandez.    The  date  c»f  his  death  is  unknown. 

I'ASTING,  in  the  fine  arts.     See  Cast. 

C'AiSTIXG,  in  iron  foundinj^  is  the  runnint,'  of 
n^nted  iron  into  a  mould  prepared  for  that  purp(.)Se. 
Tliere  are  three  sorts  of  Ciistini,^:  the  lii-st  ealle<l  opiii 
8(IihI-( (tiit'tii'i,  the  second,  sanil-rod'tini  hiti'crn  ifdnL^t, 
and  the  third  loani-ca.stimi.  In  most  of  these  an 
exact  pattern,  usually  of  M'uod,  is  employed  by  the 
founder.  The  Hour  of  every  foundry  is  composed, 
for  sevural  feet  dee]),  of  a  loamy  .sand,  in  whieli  dee[) 
pits  may  l>e  sunk  to  1.»ury  larire  moulds.  This  floor 
must  be  kept  execedin-^ly  dry,  and  free  from  any 
wet  or  moisture,  otherwise  the  melted  matter,  con- 
vertiiii,^  the  watery  particles  into  a  ajH)ur,  would  IjIow 
U|>  the  buildini,'  and  <lestroy  tlie  workmen.  In  the 
]>lace  where  the  mould  is  to  l>e  ma<le  a  layer  of  sand 
is  lii^htly  sprinkled  throuLfli  a  sieve  on  the  floor,  and 
the  woctden  pattern  pres;;ed  firmly  dc»wn  into  it,  level 
with  the  surface.  The  Hand  is  then  to  be  shovelled 
up  all  around,  level  with  the  top  of  the  pattern,  and 
rammed  down  with  a  tool.  A  moist  sjionj^^e  is  then 
used  for  sli^litly  wettinit  the  sand  all  round  the  QiX'^nr^ 
of  the  jiattern,  to  make  its  particles  julhere  tou^ethcr. 
The  next  operation  is  lifting  the  ])attern  out  of  the 
ijand,  by  one  or  more  screws,  screwed  into  the  wood. 
If  the  pattern  is  small,  this  can  be  easily  <lone  by  one 
or  more  men ;  but  in  very  larjLi^e  works  it  is  eiFeeted 
by  a  crane.  The  workman  then  uses  a  ]>air  of  l»ellows 
for  lilowin;^  away  any  small  ])ieces  of  sand  which  may 
have  fallen  into  the  mould,  and  then  sifts  some  finely 
powd«.M-ed  charcoal  over  its  surface.  It  is  now  ready 
for  filliu'^'  with  metal.  In  small  works  this  is  done 
bv  ladles,  and  in  lar-'e  bv  small  channels  made  in  the 
sand,  leadini;  from  the  mould  to  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  mouhl  is  filled,  the  hot  metal  is 
covered  with  sand  to  keej)  the  air  from  it  while  it  is 
cool  in  IT. 

Saiid-c.'istini;  between  flasks  is  used  for  more  com- 
jilex  ailicles  than  tlie  former;  such,  for  instance,  as 
if  they  were  cut  into  \,\\\>  or  more  pieces  (provhled 
the  cuttiuLC  l>lanes  were  jiarallel  to  each  other),  eaih 
separate  jaeee  mi-jfht  be  cast  in  open  sand,  'i'he 
fla-sks  are  iron  frames  furnished  with  four  handles, 
by  which  they  may  be  lifted,  and  liaviuLf  iron  points 
filtiu:^  into  holes  ]»repared  in  tlu^  other  flask  for  join- 
ini^f  them  accurately  toj^'cther.  'J'he  un».ler  flask  beim; 
placed  u]>ou  a  lM>ard,  tilled  with  sand,  and  the  sand 
rammed  tiuht  into  it,  the  workman  then  takes  the 
)>atteni  ami  i)resses  one-half  of  it  into  the  sand,  and 
himtoths  the  sand  uj)  to  the  sides  of  it  with  a  trowel; 
he  then  sets  the  emi»ty  flask  over  tlie  otlier,  adjustiu'^ 
its  i»oints  to  the  holes,  and  after  sjirinklini^  some  sand 
which  has  l>eon  lairned  (to  free  it  from  moisture)  over 
the  sand  in  the  under  flask,  he  fills  the  upper  one 
with  sand,  and  rams  it  down;  he  next,  with  a  jiiece 
of  wood,  put  throug^h  tlie  sand  in  the  up[»er  flask, 
makes  a  hole  to  pour  the  metal  throu'gh.  The  upper 
flask,  with  the  sand  in  it,  is  then  laised  off  by  men 
by  the  handles,  or  in  large  v»-orks  l.»y  a  ciane,  and  tlie 
I>atteni  lifted  out.  The  fla,sk  is  then  put  on  again, 
and  lieavy  weights  laid  upon  it  to  keep  it  tlown  ready 
for  c:rusting.  It  must  be  observed  that  at  every  ujtjjer- 
most  point  t»f  larg(;  moulds  a  small  hole  nnist  be  Ixjred 
tluonL;h  the  sand  in  the  up]>er  flju^k,  to  allow  the 
rarefieil  air  to  escape  out  of  the  mould  when  melted 
metal  is  jioured  in.  To  save  exjtense  it  is  now  cus- 
t«»mary  to  make  flasks  of  any  size  that  may  be  wanted 
out  of  icctarigular  iron  plates,  wliich  are  fitted  toge- 
tlier  by  means  of  screws  and  Ijolts.  This  obviates  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  large  store  of  flasks  «>f  dilferent 
Bizes,  and  enables  the  caster  to  ada]>t  the  form  of  the 
flitsk  to  that  of  the  model  for  which  it  is  intended. 


I.oam-casting  is  used  for  bulky,  hollow  aiiides, 
such  as  cylinders,  large  pii)es,  cauldrons,  boilers,  &c., 
and  is  con(hicte<l  in  this  manner : — If,  for  instance,  a 
large  cylin<ler  is  to  be  cast,  a  mould  has  first  to  be 
m.Mle  aij  follows :  To  a  beam  in  the  roof  of  the  foun- 
dry is  aflixed  a  perpendicular  sjjindle,  with  three  or 
four  holes  thn»ugh  it  to  fix  an  iron  arm  in,  at  different 
heights,  by  means  of  a  nut.     This  arm  haa  two  bars 
placed  at  such  a  distance  ;xs  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
a  wooden  jdank,  which  can  be  firndy  secured  to  theiu 
by  means  ol  two  clamj»s.     The  operation  is  then  be- 
gun by  laying  an  iron  ring  upon  the  ground,  and  ad- 
justing it  so  as  to  l)e  concentric  to  the  spindle.     A 
cylinder  of  brickd>ats,  or  clay  and  wet  loam  (instead 
of  mortar),  is  then  to  l)e  built  upon  it,  some  inches 
less  in  diameter  than  the  intended  cylinder,  for  which 
this  is  to  f(.»ini  a  core ;  the  brick-l>ats  are  then  to  l>-! 
firndy  bound  together  with  iron  hoops,  annealed  wire, 
kc,  and  a  fire  is  then  to  be  liglited  within  the  erection 
to  dry  it.   "When  the  loam  used  between  the  bricks  is 
dry,  a  coating  of  loam  is  s]>read  over  the  whole,  and  is 
perfectly  suKiothed  In-  causing  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular board  to  revolve  round  it.    This  coat  makes  it 
of  the  proper  size  for  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  to  be 
cast,  and  is  called  the  core  of  the  mould.     Another 
cylinder  is  built,  plastered,  an«l  smoothed  in  the  same 
way  (except  that  no  hoops  are  used),  whose  diamet*^r 
is  the  same  as  the  outside  of  tlie  cylinder  to  l>e  cast. 
AVhen  this  is  finished  it  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
charcoal,  ground  up  with  water  like  paint,  laid  on  with 
a  lirush,  and  a  thin  coating  of  l<»am  is  laid  on;  this  is 
Ixnmd  round  with  hoops,  and  to  these  four  hetoks  are 
fixed  to  lift  it  l)y;  a  thick  co.at  of  loam  and  hair  i'^ 
then  laid  over  it.      When  all  these  are  dry  a  man 
then  gets  down  into  tlie  cylinder,  and  with  a  small 
pick  ])ulls  <lown  all  the  bricks  in  the  insi«le  cylinder, 
and  then  with  a  trowel  cuts  away  all  the  loam,  leav- 
ing the  inside  of  the  external  cylinder  (which  is  called 
the  mould)  quite  smooth.      This  is  effected  by  the 
coating  of  powdered  ch.arcoal,  which  prevents  the  two 
Coats  of  loam  from  adhering  together.     A  deep  pit  is 
now  dug  in  some  con\  eiiient  j^ai-t  of  the  foundry,  inte» 
which  the  core  is  let  down  l)y  a  crane.     The  core 
being  ])lacetl  in  the  ]>it,  the  mould  is  let  down  after 
it  by  the  same  means  ;  and  when  they  are  adjusted, 
the  sand  is  thr«>wn  and  rammed  round  alnnit  luilf  the 
height ;  a  flat  cover  of  dried  loam  is  then  put  on  the 
top  of  the  movdd  and  core,  and  round  jtieces  of  wo<vl 
are  put  in  the  holes  which  had  liefore  been  ma<le  in 
the  cover  for  pouring  the  metal  in  at.     The  burying 
of  the  mould  is  then  comjtleted.    When  it  is  all  level- 
led, the  sticks  which  keep  o]>en  the  holes   for  the 
metal  are  carefully  withdrawn,  and  small  channels 
nu\de  from  the  furnace  to  allow  the  melted  iron  to 
find  its  way  to  the  nn)uld.     When  tlie  form  is  more 
complicated,  as  in  jiiar-lilce  sh.apes,  &c.,  where  a  man 
cannot  be  introduced  to  jtick  out  the  bricks,  the  mould 
must  be  sawn  in  two  jierjtendicularly,  with  a  fine  saw, 
to  get  it  oil.     It  is  then  f»ut  together  again  round  the 
Core,  and  the  crack  plastered  up  with  loam. 

CAST  I1K)N  is  the  name  given  to  the  iron  ob- 
tained from  the  bhist-furnace  by  running  the  fused 
metal  into  moulds  |ire|)ared  for  the  ]>urj>ose.  The 
moulds  .are  in  the  form  of  long  narrow  channels,  from 
which  the  iron,  when  it  has  cooled  and  solidified,  is 
taken  in  bars  called  phjSy  l)etween  3  and  \  feet  hng, 
an<l  ?>  or  4  inches  broad.     See  luoN. 

CASTI.K,  a  word  denved  from  the  liatin  aisftJ- 
hmiy  a  diminutive  of  cnstrain,  a  fortress  or  stronghol«l. 
The  word  ca.sfilhim  w.'us  fre«|uently  a]>j>lied  b\^  the 
Ivomans  as  a  military  teini  to  denote  a  redoubt.  In 
feudal  times  the  w  ord  came  to  be  used  xs  the  designa- 
tion of  those  stroriglinlds  which  served  at  once  as  re- 
sidences and  as  jdaces  of  defence  for  the  nobles,  .and 
which  continued  to  exist  until  the  invention  of  uruu- 
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powder  changed  the  whole  system  of  f  ortificAtioiL  It 
is  probable  that  not  only  the  name  but  the  thing  also 
was  derived  from  the  Komans,  for  the  Boman  for- 
tresses, erected  in  the  territories  conquered  by  them, 
seem  to  have  furnished  the  model  in  which  the  feudal 
castles  were  built.  The  royal  residences  among  the 
Franks  resembled  in  some  points  both  the  Boman 
villa  and  the  Boman  camp,  and  those  of  the  Frankish 
nobles  differed  litUa  from  those  of  the  kings,  except 
in  point  of  simplicity.  Strictly  speaking,  only  the 
grand  feudatories  had  the  right  to  erect  fortified 
castles,  and  then  only  after  receiving  the  royal  con- 
tent ;  but  the  grand  feudatories  very  early  began  to 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  grant  the  privilege  of 
erecting  castles  to  their  vassals,  and  these  sgain  to 
those  of  a  still  lower  grade.  In  this  way  large  num- 
bers of  castles  began  to  spring  up  at  an  early  period 
in  France,  Grermany,  England,  and  elsewhere.  The 
following  description  of  the  castles  of  England,  as 
they  were  built  at  two  different  periods,  the  Nor- 
man period  and  that  of  Edward  III.  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  feudal 
castles  generally: — The  first  defence  of  a  castle  was 
the  moat  or  ditch,  that  sometimes  comprised  several 
acres ;  and  behind  it  was  the  outer  wall,  generally  of 
great  height  and  thickness,  strengthened  with  towers 
at  regular  distances,  and  pien^  with  loop-holes 
through  which  missiles  could  be  discharged  at  the 
assailants.  Within  these  defences  were  three  divi- 
sions, consisting  of  the  outer  baUium  or  lower  court, 
the  inner  baUium  or  upper  court,  and  the  keep;  while 
the  main  entrance  through  the  outer  wall  was  pro- 
tected by  the  barbican,  with  its  narrow  archway,  and 
strong  gates  and  portctUlit,  It  was  no  wonder  that 
with  such  a  net-work  of  walls,  division  of  courts,  and 
multiplied  means  for  the  defenders  both  of  safety  and 
annoyance,  the  dislodgment  of  an  obnoxious  magnate 
should  have  been  so  hard  a  task  even  when  the  royal 
banner  marched  against  him.  While  so  much  was 
done  for  security  and  resistance,  nothing  was  left  for 
domestic  comfort  but  the  keep,  which  formed  the 
residence  of  the  baron  and  his  family.  This  was  the 
innermost  of  all  the  buildings,  to  which  the  defenders 
retreated  only  in  the  last  extremity,  and  was  so 
strongly  constructed,  that  in  the  ruins  of  castles  it 
genendly  survives  as  a  recording  monument  of  de- 
parted greatness.  A  domidle  erected  on  such  a 
principle  must,  aocordinff  to  our  modem  ideas,  have 
been  sufficiently  comfortless  where  every  window  was 
a  shot-hole,  and  every  ^Nutment  a  battery,  and  where 
light  could  not  be  admitted  without  also  inviting  an 
enemy.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  constant 
home  of  lordly  knights  and  high-bom  dames ;  and, 
therefore,  their  taste  and  ingenuity  as  well  as  their 
resources  were  employed  to  make  tiie  most  of  it. 

The  castles  erected  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  some  of  the  succeed- 
ing kings  of  England,  exhibit  a  remarkable  union  of 
picturesque  beauty  with  solidity  and  strength.  The 
masonry  is  of  the  most  careful  and  finish^  descrip- 
tion, but  the  buildings  are  not  overloaded  with  orna- 
ment, the  architects  trusting  more  to  the  outline  of 
their  mssans  than  to  lesser  decorationB.  Of  this  the 
round  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample. It  is  quite  plain  in  its  details,  but  its  im- 
mense sise  and  its  bold  outline  gives  a  character  to 
the  mass  of  discordant  materials,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  which  the  castle  is  composed,  and  at  a  distance 
unites  them  into  one  picturesque  whole.  Wi^out 
the  round  tower  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Windsor 
Castle  would  be  a  meaningless  collection  of  uncon- 
nected objects.  The  same  Iwldness  of  ideas  prevailed 
throughout;  and  military  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
architecture  seems  to  have  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection at  this  time. 


The  Edwardian  castles  differ  from  the  early  Nor- 
man in  many  important  particulars ;  the  solid  keep 
becomes  developc!l  into  an  open  quadrangle,  defended 
at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses  and  towers, 
and  containing  the  hall  and  state  apartments  ranged 
along  one  side  of  the  court.  The  term  keep  is  no 
longer  applicable,  and  around  this  inner  ward  or 
bailey  two  or  three  lines  of  defence  are  disposed  con- 
centrically. Such  casties  frequenUy  inclose  many 
acres,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
parts  of  a  perfect  Edwardian  castle  are — ^the  inner 
bailey;  the  toaUs  of  the  enceinte,  single,  double,  or 
triple;  the  middle  and  outer  baiieyi,  contained  be- 
tween the  walls ;  the  ffoiekoueee  and  poetems,  or  small 
doors  in  the  wall ;  and  the  ditch,  which  was  usually 
filled  with  water.  The  inner  bailey  contained  the 
hall,  often  of  great  size,  the  chapel,  the  letter  class 
of  apartments,  and  an  open  court  The  offices  usu- 
ally were  placed  in  the  middle  bailey,  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall  of  the  hall.  The  outer  bailey  contained 
stabling,  sometimes  a  mill,  &c.,  and  often  a  mound  of 
earth,  or  cavalier,  to  carry  a  large  engine.  The  walls 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  either  circular,  square, 
oblong,  or  multangular,  projecting  both  outwards  and 
inwaraL  Such  towers  were  i£  capable  of  being 
defended  independentiy  of  the  castle,  and  usually 
opened  into  the  court  and  upon  the  walls  by  portals, 
regularly  defended  by  gates  and  a  portcuUis.  The 
gatehouses  are  distinct  works,  covering  the  entrance; 
tiiey  contain  gates,  one  or  two  portcuUises,  holes  for 
stodcades  of  timber,  and  loop-holes,  raking  the  pas- 
sage. Overhanging  the  arch  at  either  end  are  funnels 
for  pouring  down  boiling  liquids  upon  assailants,  and 
above  are  ovens  and  flues  for  heating  them;  and  ifrom 
the  front  of  these  gatehouses  the  drawbridge  was 
lowered  over  the  ditch.  These  gateways  had  fre- 
quenUy a  barbican  attached.  This  was  a  passage 
between  high  walls,  in  advance  of  the  main  gate,  and 
having  an  outer  gate  of  entrance,  which  was  defended 
by  towers  and  the  parapet  connected  vdth  the  main 
gateway.  The  gates  or  bare  of  York  have  had  bar- 
bicans, but  they  are  all  destroyed  except  Walmgate. 
There  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  at  Alnwick,  and 
another  at  Warwick,  where  the  portcullis  is  still  in 
use.  The  top  of  the  wall  was  defended  by  a  battle- 
mented  parapet,  the  opening  of  which  sometimes  bears 
stone  figures,  as  on  the  bars  of  York,  and  as  at  Aln- 
wick and  Chepstow.  These  battlements  are  frequently 
pierced  by  cradform  loop-holes  or  balistraria.  In 
many  cases  a  bold  corbel  table  is  thrown  out  from  the 
wall,  and  the  parapet  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to  leave 
an  open  space  oetween  the  back  of  the  parapet  and 
the  face  of  the  wall.  The  space  is  divided  by  the 
corbels  into  holes  called  machicolatioiu,  which  over- 
look the  outside  of  the  walls.  If  the  pan4)et  be  not 
advanced  by  more  than  its  own  thickness,  of  course 
no  hole  is  formed ;  this  is  called  a  false  machicolation: 
it  is  used  to  give  breadth  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
is  conomon  to  all  periods.  One  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  a  tower  of  this  period  is  Guy's  Tower  at  War- 
wick. It  is  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  from  the 
dungeon  in  the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  Its 
plan  iB  composed  of  three  segments  of  circles  on  the 
outer,  and  a  flat  face  on  the  inner  side ;  its  different 
stories  are  vaulted,  and  retain  their  original  arrange- 
ment, and  its  machicolations  are  bold  and  perfect 
Clifford's  Tower,  York,  is  another  fine  example,  and 
offers  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  masonry  of  the 
time. 

CASTLEBAB^  a  town,  Ireland,  county  Mayo,  af 
the  N.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  same  name,  with  3860 
inhabitants.  It  has  an  elegant  Episcopalian  church, 
with  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  a  new  Boman  Catholic 
church,  jaU,  &c.  lliere  are  now  no  linen  manufac- 
tures ;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  other  agricul- 
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tuial  produce.     It  was  t;»k('n  l\v  tlu*  French  force  ' 
which  hiii<le«l  at  Killahi  Buy  in  171''^,  hut  evacuated 
hliurt'y  .'ift»r  on  tiie  approach  of  Lord  ("ornwallis. 

( 'AS'i'lJ'M  AI  N  K,  a  ninnicip;d  town  in  tlucohiny 
of  \'ictoria,  in  the  C(»unty  of  'I'alhot,  at  the  junction 
of  r.arKer  an'l  Forest  creeks,  7>>  miles  iiortli-west  of 
^rell>ournc,  on  tiie  Mell)ourne  and  I-xliuca  Faihva\, 
with  l>ranch  coinmnnicati(»n  ])y  Maryhorou'^h  with 
Ikillarat.  Tiie  town  is  j.lcasantly  situate<l  ainl  \\<.ll 
laid  out,  and  tlie  buildini;s,  hoth  pul'lie  and  ]'iivate, 
are  of  a  sui>ciior  cliaractcr.  The  j>rinci]>al  puhlic 
I'uiidiuL's  are  tlie  town-hall,  the  hospital,  the  suprt-nie 
Cotirt,  and  tie;  mechanics'  institute.  ( 'aslhniainc 
owes  its  imjioitance  tt»  the  minin'_f  industry  carried 
on  in  its  nciLjhhourliood.      I'op.    9UUIJ. 

( 'ASTIjFKEA(  JIT,  a  harony  in  the  county  «»f 
I)o\\ii,  Inland.  '1  he  castle  stands  on  tlie  sunmut  of 
a  Danish  rath,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  an  ( )"Xeil. 
]t  is  now  the  pro|>crty  of  the  Mar«|uisof  I)(»wnshire. 
'J'liH  l.an»ny  uivt-s  tlie  title  of  vi.scount  to  the  Mar- 
<piis  of  Ijiindiindenv. 

CASTIJ^IIFAIJII,  TiOKD.     See  LoNnoNrintitY. 

(  ASTLIOT'DX,  a  village  in  l'nL,dand,  in  tlie  county 
of  ] 'erby,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  ru'^^ucd  end- 
iit'nce,  on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle  called  I'eak 
Tasth',  erected  1)V  AVilliam  I'everil.  natural  son  of 
the  ('on<jueror.  'J'he  h(»u.ses  are  chieHy  of  stoue.  It 
contains  tlie  p»arish  church,  a  tine  specimen  of  the 
early  }>ointed  st\le;  two  Methodist  chapels,  and  a 
free  uranimar-sihool.  The  inliabitants  are  mostly 
enn)lo\ed  in  mining:  but  many  derive  a  subsistence 
from  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles  from 
spar.      Ste  1'kak. 

CAST(JR  AND  POLLUX  (the  latter  cdlod  by 
the  Greeks  PoLYDiacH.s^,  the  sons  of  Tyndareus. 
kin;,^  of  Laceda^mon  ami  Leda.  r»r,  accordini^'  to 
8ome,  of  Zeus  and  l^eda.  Tlie  fable  runs  that  ]^eda 
bnni'^ht  forth  two  e_rLrs,  one  of  which  contained 
FoUux  and  Helen,  the  other  Castor  and  CTytain- 
nestra.  F(»llux  and  Helen,  bciiii,'  the  offsjirinir  of 
Zeus,  were  immoital ;  l^it  Castor  and  Clyta-mnes- 
tra  were  bcL^'otten  by  Tyndareus,  and  mortal.  J^lo- 
mers  at  count  is  that  Ix.th  Castor  and  Pollux  were  the 
sons  of  Tyndareus,  and  that  Helen  w.xs  the  <lauL;hter 
of  Z«*us.  'J'he  tw<>  brothers  were  iiisei»arable  com- 
ji.anions,  equally  Ijiave  and  spiritt;d,  and  attaehe<l  to 
eaeh  <»tlier  with  the  fondest  affection.  Castor  was 
]».irtii'ularly  skilled  in  the  art  of  lireakiuLT  horses,  and 
J'ollux  ill  boxiuLT  Miid  wrestlin;^'.  Tliey  were  anioni; 
the  heroes  of  the  Ar;j:<»nautic  expedition,  in  which 
they  ;  t'pured  divine  hon<»ui-s;  for  a  terrible  tem|>e>t 
liaviuLC  arisen  on  the  voya;_'^e.  and  all  with  loud  voices 
calliiiLT  on  the  Ljods  to  save  them,  there  sndd<nly  ap- 
]>«ared  over  the-  heads  of  Cantor  and  Pollux  two  star- 
like meteoi-s,  and  the  tempest  subsided.  From  this 
time  they  were  tlu;  ]>atron  deities  of  mariners,  and 
received  the  name  of  />/(A>'r//r/ (that  is,  'sons  of  Zeus'); 
and  fr«tm  them  the  name  of  Castor  awl  /'it/h(.r  w.is 
L,dven  to  the  tires  tliat  are  often  seen  on  vessels'  masts 
in  st<»rms,  and  which  are  eleitrical  j»lu;nomeiia.  After 
their  return  they  relea^ietl  their  sister  Helen  from 
tiie  conlineinejit  in  which  Theseus  had  for  some  time 
liehl  h«  r.  'I'ley  were  also  amon'4  the  heroes  of  the 
Calydonian  hunt.  They  wooed  the  <lauLcht«.'rs  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Pho  be  and  Hila^'ira  or  Klaeira,  and  eairied 
them  otf  and  married  them.  Havin<^^  becc»me  involved 
in  a  (pKurel  with  ld<ks  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of 
Aphareus,  C:istor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was  slain  bv 
Jdas.  JN.llux  reveuL'^ed  his  brother's  death  In'  killin-_' 
Idas,  but  full  of  e-rief  for  the  loss  <»f  Castor,  lie  be- 
8oUL;ht  Zeus  either  to  take  away  his  life  or  "rrant 
that  his  brother  mii,dit  share  his  immortality.  Zeus 
listened  to  his  re<piest,  and  I'oUux  and  his  brother 
alternately  re>ideil  one  day  on  earth  and  the  other  in  ! 
the   heavenlv   abodes   of    the   i^ods.      Jt   is   tloubtful 


whether  the  ancients  understood  them  a«  bein!:^  to- 
g'ether  <»r  separate  in  theii*  alternate  pas.sa;.,'e  between 
the  ujiperand  the  lower  worhls.  The  former  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  oldest;  the  latter  to  have  gained 
e-round  subsequently.  U'emples  and  altars  were  con- 
secrated to  them.  In  '_^reat  ]>erils,  es]«ecially  in  bat- 
tle-, tlie  ancients  believed  tliat  they  frequently  ap- 
]»eare<l  to  mortals  as  two  youths  on  A\hite  stveds,  in 
shininuT  LMrmeiits.  with  meteors  over  their  heails:  and 
then  th<v  were  clii-  fly  »>;dled  J>i'>sruri.  They  W(.re 
also  rejireseiited  side  by  side,  either  ridin<]j  or  st.uid- 
\wj;,  eaxh  holdin|4  a  horse  bv  the  n  in,  with  spears  in 
their  hands  and  stars  on  their  heads. — In  the  heav. us 
the  Diosoiri  a]t]»ear  as  <»ne  of  the  twelve  constella- 
tions of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  name  of  d'onhii  (the 
TwinsK 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX  are  two  mineral 
which  are  found  touethtT  in  granite  in  the  island  of 
I'Hba.  Castor  is  a  silicate  (tf  aluminium  and  lithium, 
and  is  j»robably  a  variety  of  petalite  (which  see^.  H 
is  colourless  and  transj.arent,  \\  ith  a  ;.,disteninu'  lu>tre; 
it  fuses  with  ditheulty  before  the  blo\\j.ip.e  tiame,  to 
which  it  im}»arts  a  crimson  tint.  l*ollux  is  a  siiie^ite 
of  aluminium  and  the  rare  element  casium  (which 
see),  of  the  oxide  of  which  it  contains  o4  per  cent. 
Xotwithstandiu'^'  this  lar.,a^  ([uantity,  it  escij^ed  de- 
tection in  earlier  analyses,  and  the  mineral  ^\.^^ 
desciibed  as  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  j>«»- 
tassium,  thoUL:h  it  does  not  contain  any  of  this  last. 
'J'he  mistalce  antse  from  iipiorance  of  the  existence  of 
ca  si\nn,  and  from  the  remarkable'  similarity  between 
the  e-ompounds  of  that  metal  and  those  of  ]»ota>sium. 
It  is  coloiirless  and  tran<j)arent,  with  a  vitreous  lu•^- 
tre,  and  somewhat  resembles  quartz.  It  is  diJhciiltly 
fusiltle  before  the  blowpipe;  and  is  decom}»osed  l»y 
livdrochloric  acid. 

'  CASTOR-OIL.  Th(.'  castor-oil  j^lant  Uih-inns  com- 
in>ini.<;  or  pnlma  CIn'i.-<fi)  is  a  native  both  of  the  East 
and  West  ln<lies,  and  has  a  stem  from  .5  to  \:>  or  If. 
feet  in  hei_dit,  and  lar'^e  bluish-Lfreen  leaves,  divided 
into  seven  lobes,  serrated  and  pointed,  with  h*!!-.:  f«H»t- 
stalks.  'J'he  lloweis  are  produced  in  a  tenninatiiii,^ 
s].ike,  and  the  seed-vessel.s  are  covered  with  spine^-, 
and  contain  three  tlattish  oblon;_j  seeds. — The  plant 
beloni^'.s  to  the  sub-order  Crotoiiea^,  of  natural  order 
Fuphorbiacea-.  It  is  to  the  seeds  of  this  pl;int  that 
we  are  indebtetl  for  the  druu'  calh-d  cn.^tnr-oil.  It  is 
now  often  prepared  by  ])re>sinLr  the  s«-eds  in  the  same 
way  as  is  j^actised  with  oil  of  almonds.  'J'he  oil 
thus  obtained  is  (ailed  r.Vf/  diuivn.  But  the  mode 
<hietiy  ado[>ted  in  the  A\'est  Indies  is  fii-st  to  strij>  the 
seeds  of  their  husks  or  pods,  and  then  to  bniise  them 
in  mortars.  Afterwards  they  are  tied  in  linen  baj^s 
and  boiled  in  water  until  the  oil  which  they  contain 
lises  to  the  surfa(re.  'I'his  is  carefully  skimmed  *»tf, 
strainetl,  to  free  it  from  any  accidental  imfuirities, 
.and  botth'd  for  n-e.  'J'he  oil  which  is  obtained  by 
boiliuLT  is  considered  more  mild  than  that  jtrocurcd 
by  |iressure,  l»ut  it  sooner  beeon>es  rancid.  The 
mildest  and  finest  Jamaica  cast<tr-oil  is  very  limj'id, 
m  ally  colouihss,  and  has  scarcely  more  smell  or  ta<te 
than  irood  olive-oil.  'J'he  oil  is  i>roduced  al)undantly 
in  India  and  Am<Tiea,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies. 
Its  utility  a.s  a  niedicin*;  has  lieeii  known  fnnu  ancient 
times.     'J'he  oil  is  laiu'elv  inqxuled  into  this  country. 

CASTJ;AMKTATJ(L\,  the  art  of  traein-out  ami 
di>po>ini,'  to  advantau'e  the  several  parts  of  a  camp 
on  the  "ground.     See  ('.v^lP. 

CASTKA'J'ES.  The  chane-e  produced  in  men  by 
emasculation  is  hii,ddy  remarkable,  and  a.ssimilate.s 
their  Constitution,  in  some  respects,  to  that  ^f  females. 
'The  elasticity  of  the  fibres  and  muscles  is  weakened, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  becomes  char^^ed  with  a 
much  lar_,'er  quantity  of  fat;  the  tfi-owth  of  the  Ivard 
is  prevented;  the  nj>f>er  part  of  the  windpipe  con- 
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*  tndM  oonaiderably,  and  the  eaatrate  acquires  the 
physiognomy  and  voice  of  a  female.  On  the  moral 
character  it  likewise  appears  to  have  some  influence 
by  weakening  the  intellectual  faculties  and  render- 
ing the  subject  unfeeling,  morose,  faint-hearted,  and 
on  the  whole  incapable  of  performing  those  deeds 
which  require  a  high,  magnanimous  disposition.  The 
most  numerous  dau  of  castrates  are  those  who  are 
made  such  by  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  Another 
class  are  not  deprived  of  the  parts  of  generation,  but 
have  them  ingeniously  injured  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  them  the  faculty  of  copulating,  but  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  begetting.  Juvenal  mentions 
these  as  the  particular  favourites  of  the  licentious 
Soman  ladies.  To  the  third  class  belong  those  who 
are  entirely  deprived  of  their  genital  members.  They 
are  used  in  preference,  by  the  Turks,  as  keepers  of 
their  women.  The  castrates  of  all  tlu«e  claraes  are 
called  eunuchi.  Those  of  the  third  class,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  two  others,  are  frequently  tenn- 
ed  entire  eunuchs.  The  word  eunuch  is  Greek,  and 
signifies  guard  or  keeper  of  the  bed.  The  castration 
of  adults  produces  some  change  in  the  disposition, 
but  little  in  the  bodily  constitution.  Even  the  power 
of  engendering  continues  for  a  short  time.  Aocord- 
faig  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians,  the  Lydians, 
celebrated  for  effeminacy,  castrated  women.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  used  these  beings  as  guards  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.  With  females  the  ope- 
ration  produces  a  completely  opposite  effect  to  that 
which  it  has  on  men.  The  senial  appetite  ceases,  a 
beard  appears  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip,  the  breasts 
vanish,  the  voice  becomes  harsh,  &c.  Boerhaave  and 
Pott  relate  modem  instances  of  this  kind.  Nothing 
but  an  inmiediate  and  fatal  injury  to  the  parts  au- 
thorixes  an  operation  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
the  human  race.  Among  the  evils  which  religious 
fanatidam  has  at  all  times  produced,  castration  is 
conspicuous.  The  Emperors  Constantino  and  Justi- 
nian were  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  power  to  op- 
pose this  religious  frenzy,  and  could  put  a  stop  to  it 
only  by  punishing  it  like  murder.  Tlie  Valerians,  a 
rel^oufl  sect  whose  minds  had  been  distracted  by 
the  example  of  Origen,  not  only  considered  this  mu- 
tilation of  themselves  as  a  duty  which  religion  im- 
posed on  them,  but  believed  themselves  bound  to 
perform  the  same,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  on  all  those 
who  came  into  their  power.  In  Italy  the  castration 
of  boys,  in  order  to  form  them  for  soprano  singers, 
has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  evirati  having  been 
employed  in  the  pontifical  chapel  ever  since  tiie  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  sing  the  treble 
parts.  Clement  XIV.  prohibited  this  abuse,  which, 
notwithstanding,  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
some  Italian  towns  was  not  only  suffered,  but  exer- 
cised with  such  shameful  openness  that  the  practi- 
tionen  gave  public  notice  of  their  profession.  In 
modem  times  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  against 
castration,  and  the  custom  is  going  out  of  use.  Be- 
ings thus  mutilated,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be 
found  on  European  stages  and  in  Catholic  churches. 
Among  the  Papal  sin^rs  we  find  castrates  as  late  as 
1823.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  odious  and  umatu- 
nl  an  operation  should  produce  the  fine  effect  on  the 
tones  of  the  singer,  which  all  must  acknowledge  who 
can  rid  themselves  of  the  disagreeable  effect  of  the 
association.  In  the  Catholic  Church  no  castrate, 
however  he  became  such,  is  permitted  to  be  an  offi- 
ciating priest  The  part  which  eunuchs  have  always 
played,  wherever  they  have  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  princes,  is  well  known;  and  some  authors 
have  compared  them  to  Catholic  priests  who,  like 
them,  have  often  been  the  intriguing  advisers  of 
sovereigns,  and,  like  them,  are  not  connected  with 
society  by  the  bonds  of  marriage  and  family. 
You  Ut 


CASTR£N,  Maithias  Alkxakdkr,  a  celebrated 
diilologer,  and  the  most  distinguished  student  of  the 
Finnish  races  and  languages,^  was  bom  in  1813  at 
a  place  to  tiie  n.  of  Tomeik,  in'  Finland,  not  far  from 
the  boundary  between  the  latter  country  and  Lapland. 
While  attending  as  a  young  man  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  he  conceived  the  project  of  tracing  out 
the  various  detached  branches  of  the  Finnish  races 
and  languages,  and  presenting  their  ethnological  and 
philological  phenomena  in  one  general  view.  Follow- 
ing out  this  idea  he  undertook  in  1838  a  pedestrian 
excursion  through  Finnish  Lapland,  and  another  in 
1840  through  the  district  of  Karelia,  with  the  view 
of  studying  the  primitive  language  of  that  country, 
and  enabling  himself  to  translate  therefrom  into 
Swedish  the  great  Finnish  epic  of  the  Kalevala. 
This  last  work  was  accomplished  by  him  after  his 
return.  He  soon,  however,  resumed  his  travels,  and 
for  several  years  continued  to  prosecute  his  researches 
among  the  nations  of  the  Arctic  circle,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia^  including  the  Norwegian  and  Russian  Lapps, 
and  the  Samoye^  of  Siberia  and  the  coasts  of  the 
White  Sea^  Naturally  of  a  weakly  constitution  and 
in  a  failing  state  of  health,  he  was  frequentiy  obliged, 
in  addition,  to  submit  in  the  course  of  his  journeys 
to  the  most  extreme  privations.  Having  returned 
^home  from  his  last  journey  to  the  Samoyeds  he  was 
appointed  in  1851  professor  of  the  Finiush  and  old 
Scandinavian  languages  in  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors, but  his  exhausted  frame  was  unable  much 
longer  to  support  its  tenant.  He  died  a  martyr  to 
science  on  7ui  May,  1852.  Among  Ids  works  are 
his  translation  of  the  Kalevala  already  mentioned;  an 
Oatjak  Grammar  in  German,  published  at  St.  Peters- 
bui^  in  1849;  Elementa  Grammatices  Syrjsenae 
(Helsingfors,  1844);  Elementa  GrammatioesTsdiere- 
missie  (Kuopia,  1845);  and  De  Afilixis  Personalibus 
Linguarum  Altaicarum  (Helsingfors,  1850),  besides 
travels  and  other  works  published  after  his  death. 

CASTEES  (ancient  Catlrutn  Albiennum)^  a  town, 
France,  department  of  Tam,  23  miles  S.8.E.  of  AIbi, 
on  the  Agout,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts— Castres 
Proper,  K.  side,  and  Yillegoudon,  8.  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  public  buildings 
are  the  hdtel  de  ville,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  contains  a  public  library,  and  has  a  garden 
laid  out  on  the  plan  of  the  Tuileries;  three  churches, 
one  of  them  Protestant;  two  hospitals,  a  theatre, 
cavalry  barracks,  &c.  There  are  several  fine  prome- 
nades, and  a  handsome  square.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  They  con- 
sist of  fine  doths,  coarse  cloth  for  the  troops,  flannels, 
blankets,  and  other  woollen  goods,  linen,  glue,  and 
black  soap.  There  are  also  bleaching-grounds,  dye- 
works,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  forges,  and  brass  foun- 
dries. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
above  articles,  and  in  silk,  cotton,  liqueurs,  and  con- 
fectionery. Castres  has  a  communal  college  and  two 
seminaries.  The  bishopric  of  which  this  was  onoe 
the  seat  was  suppressed  at  the  revolution.  The 
town  of  Castres  arose  round  an  abbey  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  was  already  in  the  twelfth  century  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  district  of  Albigeois,  the 
lords  of  which  were  abbots  of  the  monastery.  During 
the  Albigensian  war  Simon  de  Montfort  was  its  lord. 
In  1519  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
During  the  religious  wars  this  town,  as  an  adherent 
of  Calvinism,  was  often  the  theatre  of  war.  Louis 
XIII.,  to  whom  the  town  surrendered  in  1629, 
ordered  itr  fortifications  to  be  rased  to  the  ground. 
Bapin  the  historian  and  A.  Dacier  the  pliilologist 
were  natives  of  Castres.  Pop.  25,856. — Castres  is 
also  an  arrondissement  744  square  miles  in  extent^ 
with  a  pop.  of  138,500. 
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CASTFJES,  CiiAELES  ErcfeNE  Gabiuel  de  la 
Croix,  Marquis  of,  born  in  JVauce  in  1727,  entered 
the  ai-my,  fought  at  Dettingen  and  in  Lower  Alsace, 
became  lieutenant  of  Langiiedoc  and  go\'emor  of 
Monti)ellier  and  Cette,  and  under  Marshal  Saxe 
coimuanded  the  annv  in  Elandei*3,  wliere  he  covered 
the  sieges  of  Menin,  Y])res,  and  Courtray,  and  ended 
the  caui]iaign  with  the  battle  of  Courtray.  He  after- 
wards fou'^ht  at  Ftnitenoy,  llaocoux,  and  LaufeM. 
I)uring  the  Seven  YeaiV  war  he  a(Uled  greatly  to 
hi.s  fame,  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  was  dan- 
gerc'usly  woiuided  in  the  battle  of  Jiossbach.  In 
1783  he  was  ^Marshal  of  France,  and  emigrating  in 
1791  found  an  ;vi>ylum  with  the  Duke  of  Ih'unswiek. 
lie  .sul'se(iuently  eonuuanded  the  army  of  the  French 
princes  in  Champagne,  and  countersigned  the  mani- 
festo issued  by  Monsieur  in  179'^.  In  1797  he  formed, 
in  Conjunction  with  St.  Priest,  the  ."^o-called  cabinet 
of  Louis  X  VIII.  at  JUankenlnng,  and  died  atWolfen- 
buttcl  in  Lsul. 

CxVSTRO,  INK.S  DE.  Fedro,  son  of  Alplionso  IV., 
king  of  I*(»rtugal,  after  the  (h-atli  of  Ins  wife  Con- 
Btantia  (l.'M.^),  secretly  marrietl  Iiis  mistress,  Ines  do 
Castro,  who  w;ts  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Castile,  from  which  I'edro  was  also  descended  on  his 
motlier's  side.  As  he  steadily  rejected  all  pn»posi- 
tioMs  for  a  new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected, 
an«l  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful  Ines  were 
fearful  tli.at  her  brothers  and  family  would  gain  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  future  king.  The  old 
king  was  easily  blinded  by  the  intrigues  (»f  his  artful 
counsellors,  l)i(!go  Lopez  Facheco,  I'edro  (.'oelho,  and 
Alvarez  Gonsalvez.  They  persuaded  him  that  this 
maniage  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
young  grandson  Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Fedro  by 
his  <leceased  wife).  Al])houso  ;isked  his  son  if  he  was 
married  to  Ines.  Fedro  dared  not  confess  the  truth 
to  his  father,  uuieh  less  would  he  comi»Iy  with  the 
conunand  of  the  king  to  renounce  his  mistress  and 
unite  Idmsclf  to  another.  Alplionso  again  consulted 
his  favourites,  and  it  wjvs  resolved  to  put  tlie  unhap]iy 
Ines  to  death.  1'he  (ihiem  Featrice,  mother  of  the 
infant,  olttainetl  intelligence  of  this  cruel  de.sign,  and 
gave  her  son  notice  of  it.  But  Fedro  neglecteil  not 
only  this  inf^.'-iuation,  but  even  the  warning  of  the 
Archbishop  of  iiraga,  as  a  rumour  intended  nieivly 
to  terrify  him.  The  tii-st  time  that  i'edro  left  ines, 
to  be  al>setit  several  days  on  a  hunting  ex]H'diti»»n, 
the  king  ha>tened  to  (\»ind»ra,  where  she  w;w  living 
in  the  convent  of  St,  Clara  with  her  children.  Tlie 
annval  of  Alplionso  tilled  theunhap]ty  lady  w  ith  terror; 
but,  supj>r('j>sing  her  feiliiigs.  she  a]tj>eared  before 
the  king,  tiirew  herself  with  her  children  at  his  feet, 
and  begged  for  mercy  with  tears.  Ali)honso,  softened 
l»y  this  sight,  had  not  the  heart  to  perpetrate  the 
ijitended  crime.  F>ut  after  he  had  retired  his  evil 
Counsellors  .succeeded  in  ol)Uterating  the  imj»ression 
which  had  Iteen  m.ule  on  him,  and  o1  itaimMl  from  him 
[)erTnission  to  conunit  the  munler  which  had  been 
resolved  '  n.  It  was  executed  that  very  hour;  Ities 
expired  under  the  d.iggers  of  hei"  enemies.  She  was 
l>uriedin  the  c<jnvent  where  she  was  murdered  (1,'^».^.'»). 
I'edro.  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  took  arms  against 
his  father,  but  the  queen  and  the  Archbishop  of 
F.raga  succeedt-d  in  reconciling  the  father  and  son. 
I'etlro  obt:ii!ied  many  juivileges,  iu  return  for  whieh 
lie  promised  on  oatli  not  to  take  ve!i'_ceanee  on  tlie 
murderers.  Two  years  after  King  Al]>hofiso  die<l; 
the  three  assassitis  had  already  left  the  kiiigdoin,  l>y 
his  advice,  and  taken  refuge  in  ( ';ustile,  where  Peter 
the  Cruel  then  reigned,  whose  tyninny  had  driven 
stune  noble  Ca-tiliajis  into  Portugal.  Pedro  agreed 
to  exchau'jr-  the-'  fugitives  for  the  murdert-rs  of  Intis. 
lla>in'j  deliven-d  theui  to  tlieir  iiia>;t  i".  he  reeri\r(l 
in  ruLuni  the  p.'r.-ons  of  Feilio  Louilio  and  Alvaie.: 


Gonsalvez;  the  third,  Facheco,  escaped  to  Arragoa. 
The  two  were  then  tortured  in  the  presence  of  the 
kirg  in  order  to  make  them  disclose  their  accomitlices; 
their  hearts  were  torn  out,  their  Ixjdies  burned,  an<l 
their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  (l'>r»0).  Two  years 
after  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom  at 
C\ataneda,  and  solemnly  dedaied  on  oath  that  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  C(>nstantia  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  ]»o[»e  to  his  union  with  Ines  de  Castro, 
and  that  he  had  been  married  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishoj)  of  (iuarda  and  of  an  otlicer  of  his 
court,  Stephen  J^rd.ato.  Flc  then  went  t^i  Coimbra. 
The  archbishop  and  Lobato  confirmed  the  assertions 
of  the  king;  and  the  Papal  document  to  which  the 
king  referred  was  jniblicly  exhibited,  'i'he  king 
cause<l  the  l.>ody  of  his  beloved  Ines  to  be  disinterre<l, 
and  j)laced  on  athnme,  adorncvl  with  the  diadem  and 
royal  robes,  and  required  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kini,^l<»m  toapjiroach  and  kiss  the  heui  of  herganiient, 
rendering  her  when  dead  tliat  homage  which  slie  had 
not  reeeiv  etl  in  her  life.  Tlje  bo<ly  was  then  earned 
in  a  funeral  car  to  ^Vleoljaca.  The  king,  the  lu'shoj.s, 
the  nobles,  and  knights  of  the  kingdom  followed 
the  carriage  (m  fo(»t;  ami  the  whole  dist.auce,  from 
Coind>ra  to  Alcobaca,  w;w  lined  on  Ix.th  sides  by 
nuuiy  thousands  of  jief^ile  bearing  burning  torches, 
Li  Alcobaea  a  splendid  momiment  of  white  marble 
Mas  erected,  on  which  was  ]»laced  her  statue,  with  a 
royal  crown  on  her  head.  Tiie  hist<jry  of  the  unhappy 
Ines  has  furnished  many  poets  of  ditferent  nati(»ns 
with  materials  f<»r  tragedies — Lamothe,  Count  v*»n 
Sodon,  &c. ;  but  the  I\)rtugneso  muse  luus  immort  d- 
ize<l  her  through  the  lij.s  of  Camoens,  in  whose  c«'le- 
bra  ted  Lusiad  the  history  of  her  love  is  one  of  the 
finest  episodtis. 

CASTFO-DJilL-FIO,  a  town,  Spain,  Andalusi.a, 
in  the  province  and  I<^>  miles  s.k.  of  ( 'ordova.  on  a  <le- 
clivity,  light  bank  of  the  ( Juadajoz.  'J'he  more  ancient 
j»art  of  Uie  town  is  surroundcil  by  a  dihipi<lated  wall. 
Hanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  one  gate,  which 
was  defe'uded  by  an  Arab  castle,  now  also  iniinous. 
The  modern  porti<m  is  outside  the  walls,  and  extends 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  its  N.  side.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  wide  an<l  ngular,  lined  with  well-built 
h«juses  and  handsome  jmlilie  idili'-es.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome,  and  there  are  also  several  Con- 
vents, two  ct»lleges,  jirimary  schools,  hoS]»itals,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  w<x»llen,  and  eaitheuware. 
Fo]».  ^sr.2. 

CASTFO-GIOVANNT  (anc  lent  /:yn,a),  a  town. 
Sicily,  province  of  ( 'altanissetta,  I'A  miles  n.n.w.  of 
Piazza,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  a  high  table- 
l.and  formed  by  tlie  union  of  the  three  eh.ains  of 
mountains  extending  in  dilferent  directions  from  this 
jioint.  Its  lieiglit  abov<'  st-a-level  is  more  than  4o(nj 
feet.  The  plateau  on  which  it  stands  is  still  rem.ark- 
able  for  fertility;  while  in  aneient  tim«s  it  was 
adorned  with  tlie  groves  and  teuijdes  of  <'eres(I)e- 
nietcr),  the  j)re>iding  goddess  of  tlie  locality,  who  is 
s.'iid  to  have  been  a  native  of  I'^nna,  It  was  here, 
.lecordiiig  to  the  common  story,  that  Frosperine 
(Per.>e]thoneK  the  dauuditer  of  Ceres,  was  carried  olr 
by  Pluto.  An  old  ca^-tle  still  remains,  ])robably  built 
by  the  Xorthm<'n,  who  occu])ied  Sieily  in  the  mi<ldle 
ages.  (.iLstro-(  Jiovanni  is  mi-erablv  ]ioor.  and  ay>]tears 
to  be  going  still  furrlur  to  de»'ay.  Sulphur  is  obtained 
in  the  district  to  tlie  annual  amount  of  nearly  r»0,Oiio 
cwts.     Fop.  14,<<>  I. 

CA.STFCM  DOLOPIS.  a  Latin  term  ngtiifyin-:; 
cfi-^lJc  "f  ijii'  j\  has  a  diif"'iv!it  nn-aning  fioin  C(i(ii/nlC'\ 
The  latter  is  u^ed  to  iletiote'  an  elevated  tomb,  con- 
taining the  collid  of  a  (li'^tiiiu'"uisli(  d  jK-rson,  together 
with  the  tapers  around,  oj-iiamrrits.  armorial  bear- 
in-:-!.  iii<cri''HMn^,  i'('c.,  plae*d  in  th--  n^M'<^  of  a  <-hMrch 
or  L.dl.     Tiie  i;<(.>'/vo/(  t/',»/>//o'  is  the  whole  room  in 
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which  the  eatafaleo  is  eleyated,  with  all  the  decora- 
tions.  The  earcophaguB,  nmially  empty,  is  exposed 
for  show  upon  an  elevation  oorered  with  black  doth, 
nnder  a  canopy  sorrounded  with  canddahruL,  Upon 
the  coffin  is  laid  some  mark  of  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  as  his  epaulette  or  sword,  and,  when  the 
decessed  was  a  soyereign  or  a  member  of  a  ruling 
family,  princely  insignia  are  placed  on  surrounding 
seats.  The  French  call  the  ca^rum  dohris,  ehapelU 
artknte,  sometimes  also  chumbre  ardenU;  but  the 
latter  has  also  a  separate  meaning.  See  Chambrk 
AfiDKun. 

CASTUERA,  a  town,  Spain,  Estremadura,  pro- 
yince  of  and  67  miles  s.  by  b.  Badajoz,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalefra.  Most  of  its  streets  are 
straight,  dean,  and  well  payed.  It  has  two  squares, 
lined  with  substantial  houses;  the  prindpal  one  con- 
tains the  town-hall,  prisons,  and  spacious  modem 
parish  churdi.  Here  are  also  several  chapels,  three 
schools,  and  an  extensive  cemetery.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  weaving,  making  earthenware,  tiles, 
bricks,  shoes,  Ac  Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  wool, 
wine,  grain,  and  oil.    Fop.  6221. 

CASUISTRY,  that  part  of  the  old  theology  and 
morals  which  relates  to  the  prindples  by  which  difficult 
eases  of  oonsdenoe  (especially  where  there  is  a  colli- 
sion of  different  duties)  are  to  be  settled.  Kant  calls 
it  the  dialectiei  of  cojucienee.  Hence  a  casuist  is  a 
moralist  who  endeavours  to  solve  such  doubtful  ques- 
tion. There  have  been  many  celebrated  casuists 
am<mg  the  Jesuits — ^for  example,  Escobar,  Sanchez, 
Busembaum,  ftc. — famous  for  their  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  of  such  cases,  and  for  the  ambiguity  and 
singularity  of  their  solutions.  It  is  impossible,  without 
reading  ti^e  works  of  some  of  the  casuistical  writers, 
to  form  an  idea  of  theingenious  and  fine-spim  sophistzy 
which  they  contain. 

CAT  {Pelii  eaiui,  L.),  a  well-known  domesticated 
quadruped  bdonging  to  the  order  Camivora  (which 
see).  According  to  the  character  most  commonly 
attributed  to  the  cat,  though  capable  of  showing  con- 
siderable fondness  for  an  individual,  she  never  appears 
to  oonfide  fully  even  in  the  warmest  demonstrations 
of  Idndnees,  and  her  attachment  is  rather  to  the 
dwellings  than  the  persons  of  her  protectors.  In 
this  respect  her  conduct  is  contrasted  very  unfavour- 
ably with  that  of  the  dog,  whose  alliance  with  man 
is  founded  upon  disinterested  personal  attachment, 
not  to  be  affected  by  dianges  of  place  or  fortune. 
Her  youthful  sportivenees,  l^utiful  fur,  and  gentle 
demureness  of  mannfr  in  after-life,  dispose  numldnd 
to  regard  the  animal  with  kindness;  but  in  a  great 
many  eases  the  attempt  to  cultivate  her  good  quali- 
ties is  said  to  be  followed  with  slight  success,  and  to 
meet  with  much  deceit  and  ingratitude.  Her  treach- 
erous calmnfss  of  disposition  needs,  we  are  told,  but 
slight  novocation  to  be  chanced  to  vengeful  malig- 
nity. When  hurt  or  much  alarmed  she  is  ready  to 
attack  her  best  benefactor  with  as  much  fury  as  a 
stranger.  Being  highly  sensitive  and  fond  of  ease, 
the  cat  evinoes  Httle  axixiety  except  for  the  continu- 
ance of  her  enjoyment,  and  is  ever  prepared  to  seek 
more  comfortable  quarters  whenever  the  condition  of 
her  patrons  may  render  a  movement  politia  This 
character,  however,  is  believed  by  a  great  many 
(induding  the  present  writer)  to  be  far  too  severe; 
and  those  who  httve  had  the  widest  and  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  cats  maintain  that  they  are  by  no 
iftf^nt  the  f^Tftib  and  treacherous  A«{m%la  that  they 
are  commonly  represented  to  be.  The  Rev.  J.  O.Wood, 
a  high  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  domestic 
pets,  writes  as  follows: — 'Whatever  may  have  been 
the  experience  of  those  who  gave  so  slanderous  a  char- 
acter to  ^e  cat,  my  own  rather  wide  acquaintance 
with  this  animal  has  led  me  to  very  different  oondu- 


sions.  The  cats  with  which  I  have  been  most  familiar 
have  been  as  docile,  tractable,  and  good-tempered 
as  any  dog  could  be,  and  displayed  an  amount  of 
intellectual  power  which  would  be  equalled  by  very 
few  dogs  and  suipassed  by  none.  With  regard  to 
the  comparativdy  good  and  bad  temper  of  the  cat 
and  dog,  then  is  as  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
former  as  of  the  latter  animal;  while  as  to  their 
mental  capadties  the  scale  certainly  does  not  pre- 
ponderate so  deddedly  on  the  side  of  the  dog  as  is 
generally  imagined.  Nor  is  my  own  experience  a 
solitary  one,  for  in  almost  every  instance  where  my 
friends  have  possessed  favourite  cats,  the  result  has 
been  the  same.'  At  what  period  cats  became  inmates 
of  human  habitations  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this 
period  to  determine.  Beyond  doubt  their  usefulness 
in  destroying  rats,  mice,  and  other  small  animals 
first  introduced  them  to  notice.  The  first  mention 
we  find  made  of  them  in  profane  history  is  by  Hero- 
dotus, the  father  of  historians,  in  his  account  of  Egypt 
(lib.  ii.);  and  ^ey  are  mentioned,  accordinfi^  to  Mr. 
Blyth,  in  Sanskrit  writings  2000  years  ol<£  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  them  as  diminishing  the  vermin  in- 
festing numan  dwellings;  states  some  of  the  Egyptian 
superstitions  relative  to  them,  as  well  as  some  obser- 
vations upon  their  breeding,  dispositions,  &c.  The 
cdebrated  naturalist  Temminck,  in  his  excellent 
monograph  of  the  genus  Felis,  adduces  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  tiie  cat  was  originally  domesticated 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  gloved  cat  {F,  manictdata)  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia  is,  in  all  probability,  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  cat,  though  the  race  has  been 
much  modified  by  frequent  crossing.  Its  strong  re- 
semblance in  size,  proportions,  &c.,  renders  this  opinion 
more  acceptable  than  that  which  attributes  the  origin 
to  the  common  European  wild-cat,  which  is  smaller, 
has  a  shorter  and  thicker  tail,  and  would  seem  rather 
to  be  the  domestic  cat  returned  to  the  savage  state 
than  its  original  stock.  See  PI.  XXIX.-XXX.  fig.  8. 
The  subtlety  and  circumspection  of  the  common 
cat  are  evinced  by  all  its  habits  and  movements;  and 
the  observation  of  this  disposition  has  obtained  for  it 
the  name  it  bean  in  most  of  the  living  languages  of 
Europe.  In  Greek  it  is  called  aUourotf  said  to  denote 
the  waving  of  the  tail;  in  Latin  it  was  called  eatuSf 
from  the  adjective  signifying  cunning,  wary,  subtie, 
&c.  Accordmg  to  Varro  this  adjective  is  a  Sabine 
and  not  a  Roman  word;  but  as  we  find  it  used  by 
Horace  in  his  ode  Ad  Mercurium,  its  admission  into 
the  classic  vocabulary  can  scarcdy  be  denied.  From 
this  name  catus  we  have  the  English  eaif  the  German 
kaUj  the  French  chat,  &c  The  domestic  cat  bdongs 
to  a  genus  better  amied  for  the  destruction  of  animal 
life  than  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  short  and  power- 
ful jaws,  moved  by  vigorous  muscles,  are  supplied 
with  most  formidably  trenchant  teetix;  a  cunning 
disposition,  combined  with  nocturnal  habits  and  much 
patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  great  advantages  over 
their  prey;  and  tiieir  keen  lacerating  claws,  which 
are  always  preserved  in  the  most  acute  state  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  that  keeps  them  oonoealcd 
when  not  in  use,  enables  them  to  inflict  a  death-blow 
on  their  victims  with  as  much  certainty  as  ease.  The 
cat  in  a  degree  partakes  of  all  the  attaibutes  of  her 
race— lies  in  ambush  for  her  prey,  and  seizes  it  by  a 
sudden  leap ;  plays  with  her  c^tives  before  putting 
them  to  death;  and  does  not  limit  her  destruction  to 
the  mere  gratification  of  appetite.  Cold  and  wet  are 
disagreeaUe  to  the  cat,  and  electridty  is  especially 
feared  by  her:  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  latter 
circumstance  to  avert  Uie  troublesome  visits  of  the 
animal  After  having  once  recdved  a  shock  from  a 
Leyden  vial,  but  little  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  cat's  return  to  the  same  place.  Of 
various  aromatic  substances,  as  catnep  or  catmint^ 
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(fee,  puss  is  rcmarkalily  fond;  and  the  oJ<mr  of  va- 
lerian appears  to  tlirow  her  into  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure. 
The  fuod  of  the  cat  in  a  state  of  domestication  ia 
necessarily  very  various,  hut  ahva^'s  of  llesh  or  tish 
if  it  can  he  ohtained.  A  desire  to  possess  hei-self  of 
the  hitter  article  of  diet  proves  one  of  the  stroniTest 
temptations  to  theft  th:it  the  cut  is  txjKised  to.  The 
cat  is  remarkable  for  tiie  fetor  of  its  eriK^tations.  a,s 
well  as  the  powerfully  olfensive  and  ])hosph..i<>us-like 
odour  of  its  mine,  &c.  J  Jut  ]H;rs<)n;illy  it  is  a  v«-ry 
cleanly  animal,  avoiilinc,'  to  step  in  any  sort  of  liltb, 
and  prebervinu'  its  fur  in  a  very  neat  condition.  Of 
its  habits,  wlien  well  taken  care  (*f  and  much  jx.tted, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  S})eak  here,  as  they  are 
universally  known.  E([ually  not^^rious  is  tlieir  clam- 
orous mode  of  makiuLj  love,  which  is  designated  by 
the  term  catcrmtului^,  and,  once  heard,  can  never  be 
fori^otten.  The  cat  ,tc«'es  with  youny;  for  sixty-three 
days,  and  brinc,^  forth  frcnn  three  to  six  at  a  litter, 
which  remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

CATACHRESIS,  a  term  uJed  in  rhetoric  with  a 
Bomewhat  vay^ue  siifnilication.  It  <lenotes  any  trupe 
or  figure  of  si)eech  that  is  considered  to  be  too  violent. 
Thus  any  trope,  whether  a  meta]>hor,  an  instance  of 
metonymy,  or  any  other,  may  become  a  catachresis 
if  it  is  stretched  too  far.  For  examjde,  the  scri]>tural 
phntse  *tho  bl<x)d  of  the  <,'-rape'  is  often  quoted  as  a 
case  of  catachresis,  because  it  Ls  thouuht  too  violent  a 
metaphor  to  use  'bluod'  for  the  blood-red  juice  of  the 
^,'rape. 

CATACOMBS,  caxerns,  p-ottoes,  .subterraneous 
caves,  destined  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead.  Tlie 
respect  felt  for  the  dead  bv  all  nations  naturally  led 
tliem  to  some  outward  manifestation  of  reiranl,  such 
as  the  pomp  of  funeral  solemnitir's,  or  tlie  consecra- 
tion of  a  particular  s[>ot  for  sej>ulture,  or  tlie  erection 
of  monuments,  to  transmit  to  ]>o.-,terity  tlie  remem- 
brance <.f  the  .ser\iees  or  viitu»s  oi  the  dee-eased. 
Some  nations,  as  the  K.n\"]>tians.  con>.trueted  |tvranjids 
and  labyrinths  to  contain  tlieir  nioital  remains. 
Others,  as  the  I'hojniciaus,  and,  after  tluni,  the 
(J reeks,  hollowed  out  the  rocks  for  tombs,  surround- 
in;^'  their  tttwns  with  y:ust  ma^Mzinos,  containinif  the 
bones  c»f  their  fatliers.  Asia  Elinor,  the  coao.t  of 
Africa,  and  Cyrenais,  afford  instantcs  of  these  sin- 
gular and  iriuantic  works.  The  di>eovery  of  tluse 
monuments  has  always  exeitt.'d  the  curio.^ity  of  tra- 
vellers and  the  attention  of  artists.  'J'lie  latter  lia\e 
ap|)lied  themselves  to  learn  from  them  the  character 
(»f  architecture  .and  ]>aintini;  at  dill'erent  epochs;  and 
thou'di  they  have  often  found  oidy  ctiarse  rei)resen- 
tations,  the  ])roductions  of  art  in  its  infancy  or  de- 
cline, they  have  occasi(»nally  met  with  types  of  ]»er- 
fection.  Many  monuments  of  this  descrij'tion  ha\e 
been  preserved  to  our  <lays,  and  still  contain  traces  of 
the  painting  and  architecture  with  which  they  were 
decorate-d.  There  are  catacA>ml.>s  existing  in  Syria, 
lN:rsia,  and  among  the  most  ancient  oriental  nations. 
But  the  revolutions  in  these  countries,  Hud  the 
changes  which  they  have  occi^ioned,  have  deprived 
us  of  the  documents  which  would  liave  given  us  exatt 
informati^m  regru-<ling  them.  The  descri]>tion  of  the 
catacombs  in  Upper  Egy])t  gives  us  an  idea  of  those 
whose  existenee  is  still  unknown  to  us.  They  cout.ain 
the  hist<n"y  of  the  country,  and  the  cu.-«touis  and 
manners  of  the  ])eople,  painted  or  scidptured  in  many 
monuments  of  the  most  a<lmirable  ])reservation.  The 
Bubterraneous  caves  of  these  countnes,  like  almost 
all  of  the  kind,  have  their  origin  in  quarries.  From 
the  depths  of  the  mountains  which  contain  them, 
btone  waa  taken,  which  served  for  the  buibling  of  the 
neighlxmring  towns,  and  also  of  the  g^rcat  edilices  and 
pyramids  which  ornament  the  land.  They  are  dug 
in  a  mountain  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nile,  and  furnished  the  Fkomans  with  materials  for 


the  constniction  of  Iniildings  in  tlieir  colonial  estalv 
lishments.  The  excavations  in  these  mountains  are 
foinul  throughout  a  space  of  ir»  to  20  leagues,  anil 
funn  subterraneous  caverns  which  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  art:  but  there  is  neither  order  nor  symmetry 
in  them.  They  contain  vast  and  oliscure  apartments, 
hnv  and  irregular  vaults,  supported  in  diiferent  parts 
with  piles  left  purposely  l>y  tlie  workmen.  Some 
holes,  of  alH)ut  t)  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  width, 
give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were  destuied 
for  sejiulchres.  Cells  of  very  small  dimensions, 
formed  in  the  hollows  of  these  obscure  caverns,  prove 
them  to  have  been  the  abode  of  recluses. 

In  Sicily  and  Asia  jSlinor  a  itrodi^-ious  number  of 
grottoes  and  excavations  have  been  discovered  con- 
taining sepulchres.  Some  ajipear  to  have  served  iui 
retreats  to  the  victims  of  despotism.  The  greater 
part  are  the  work  of  the  waters  which  traverse  the 
mountains  of  these  regions,  iis  for  instance  the  great 
cave  of  Nc»to,  which  ]  asses  for  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Sicily.  This  cave,  the  height,  length,  and  breadth 
of  which  are  ei(ual,  h.as  been  formed  by  the  river 
Cas.-^iljili,  which  runs  at  the  bottom,  and  traverses  it 
for  the  length  of  U)i.>  fathoms.  In  the  interior  of 
this  cave  are  a  number  of  houses  an»l  tombs.  At 
Vela  are  aljodis  for  the  living  a'ld  sepulchres  for  the 
dead,  cut  in  the  rock.>;  at  Agrigeiitum  subterraneous 
caves,  labyrinths,  and  toml.ts,  arranged  with  great 
order  and  symni<  try.  There  are  also  caverns  in  the 
en\  irons  of  Syracuse  which  may  be  ranked  with  the 
princijial  m<»mnnents  of  this  description,  from  their 
extent  and  depth,  their  architectural  ornaments,  and 
from  some  hi->torical  recollections  attached  to  them. 

The  catacombs  in  the  tufa  mountains  of  Capo  di 
Monte,  n<ar  Na|)les.  consist  of  subterraneous  galleri«  s, 
halls,  roouis,  basilicas,  and  rotundas,  whii  h  extend  U> 
the  distance  of  '2  Italian  miles,  Throuudiout  there 
are  seen  nlelies  for  c<»llins  {/oculi)  and  Intnes.  A  «le- 
scrlption  of  theui  wa-;  L;iven  by  Celano  in  1«)43.  Tliey 
j)robably  owe  their  oriLrin  to  tluj  <piarries  which 
atforded  tufa  for  the  w.alls  of  the  cities  Fahrojx.lis 
and  iS'eapolis,  and  afterwards  served  as  sepulchres  for 
the  Chri-^tian  cenigreiiations. 

The  most  numercfus  arid  most  exteii-^ive  catacoml-s 
are  those  in  the  imnievliate  nei',,^]ib(»urhood  of  Konie, 
at  San  Scbastiano,  ;<an  Lor-  nzo,  ttc,  the  earliest  of 
which  of  certain  <late  belongs  to  the  year  111  A.i>. 
Tluy  are  i-onijtosed  of  interminable  subterraneous 
galleries,  extending  uiitlerneath  the  town  itself  as 
Well  .'IS  the  neighbourin.:  country,  and  are  said  to 
c(tntain  not  less  than  G.uno.ouo  tombs.  The  name 
of  catacoml's,  accoiding  to  St.  (ireuorv,  was  at  hrst 
apjilied  to  de.-ijiiate  exclusively  the  cave  in  which 
the  liodies  of  St.  Feter  and  St.  ]*aul  were  l>uried. 
and  it  was  only  at  a  lat^r  jteriod  that  it  came  to  be 
given  to  all  the  subterraiu  ous  ]>a--^aL;es  which  were 
used  as  ])ultlie  burying-] *laces.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
certain  that  in  times  of  persecution  the  early  Chris- 
tians fre<|Uently  took  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  in 
order  b)  celebrate  there  in  secret  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion;  liut  it  is  not  h-is  certain  nuw^idavs, 
thanks  to  the  Iab(»urs  of  Marcbi  an<l  De  liossi,  that 
the  catacombs  served  als<»  as  j>laces  of  burihl  t-o  the 
early  (.'hri>tians,  and  that  in  sjdte  of  the  contrary 
o[iinion  which  ])revaile<l  for  tw<»  centuries,  down  t<» 
our  own  day,  the  cataconil>s  were  not  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  quarries,  Imt  were  excavated  by  the 
Christians  themselves.  Originally  the  cemetenes  of 
Kf*me  Were  made  u])  of  separate  tombs,  which  rich 
Christians  constructed  for  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  and  which  they  hcM  as  piivate  iintpei-ty 
under  the  ])r(»tection  of  the  law.  Jlut  in  couise  of 
time  this  was  changed.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  we  find  that  tlu*re  exist  certain  cemeteries 
that  are  n<»t  tlie  property  of  i)articular  individuals  but 
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of  the  churc!i.  Such  was  the  one  which  Pope  Zephj- 
rixras  (202-219)  intrusted  to  the  superintendence  of 
CAlixtos,  and  which  took  its  name  horn  tiiat  bishop. 
Some  yean  later,  under  Fope  Fabian  (28$-251),  there 
were  ahready  several  such  common  bazying-places 
belonging  to  the  Christian  congregations,  and  their 
number  went  on  increasing  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  catacombs  ceased  to  be  used  as  buzy- 
ing-places.  From  the  time  of  Gonstantine  down  to 
the  eighth  oentnxy  they  continued  to  be  used  as  places 
of  wonhip  by  the  Christiana,  but  during  the  siege  of 
Rome  by  the  Lombards  (Longobardi)  they  were  in 
part  destroyed,  and  soon  became  entirely  inaccessible, 
BO  that  they  were  foi^gotten.  The  first  excavations 
in  them  were  made  by  Antonio  Bodo  between  1660 
and  1600.  The  results  of  these  excavations  were  pub- 
lished in  his  Roma  Sotterranea  (Rome,  1682),  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Aringhi  (Rcmie,  1657). 
Among  the  more  modem  works  on  the  subj^  may 
be  mentioned:  Rochette's  Tableau  des  Cataoombes 
de  Rome  (Paris,  1837);  Ferret's  lies  Cataoombes  de 
Rome  (Paris,  1851-66,  five  vols.);  and  above  all  La 
Roma  sotterranea  cristiana  by  De  Rossi  (vol.  i 
Rome,  1864),  containing  the  results  of  very  careful 
investigations  made  by  the  author  himself. 

The  catacombs  of  Paris  are  approached  from  the 
bnfldings  on  the  western  side  of  tiie  Barrio  d'Enfer. 
The  name  itself,  which  has  been  given  to  this  laby- 
rinth of  caverns  and  galleries  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  asylums  and  places  of  refuge  of  the  persecuted 
Christians  under  Naples  and  Rome,  informs  us  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied  since  1786. 
These  galleries  were  originally  the  quarries  &om 
which  materials  were  excavated  for  constructing  the 
edifices  of  the  capital.  The  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent houses  rendered  it  necessaxy  to  prop  them; 
and  when  the  cemeteries  of  the  demolish^  churches 
and  the  burying-grounds  were  deared  in  1786,  the 
government  resolved  to  deposit  the  bones  in  these 
quarries,  which  were  consecrated  for  that  purpose. 
llie  relics  of  ten  generations  were  here  united  in  the 
repose  of  the  grave.  Eight  times  as  great  as  the 
living  tide  that  rolls  over  this  spot  is  its  subterran- 
eous population.  By  the  light  of  wax  tapers  you 
descend  about  70  feet  to  a  world  of  silence,  over 
which  the  Parisian  police  keeps  watch  as  strictly  as 
over  the  world  of  noise  and  confusion  above.  You 
enter  a  gallery  where  only  two  can  go  abreast.  A 
black  stx^ak  on  the  stones,  of  which  the  waUs  oon- 
sist,  points  out  the  way,  which,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  intersecting  by-passages,  it  would  l>e  difiicult 
to  retrace  without  this  aid  or  witiiout  guides.  The 
plain  of  Montrouge  and  the  great  suburb  St.  Jacques, 
as  well  as  St.  Grermain,  ani(  according  to  some,  the 
channel  of  the  Seine,  are  thus  undermmed.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  this  part  of  that  lower  world  is  a 

£]an  of  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  which,  in  his  hours  of 
tisore,  an  ingenious  soldier  faithfully  copied  from 
memory,  in  the  material  of  the  quarries.  You  finidly 
enter  the  hall,  whence  you  are  ushered  into  the  realms 
of  death  by  the  inscription  which  once  stood  over  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard  of  St  Sulpice : — '  Has  ultra 
metas  requiescunt  bei&am  spem  exspectantes.*  Nar- 
row passages  between  walls  of  skeletons;  chambers 
in  wmch  mausoleums,  altars,  candelabras,  constructed 
of  human  bones,  with  festoons  of  skuUs  and  thigh- 
bones, interspersed  occasionally  with  inscriptions,  not 
always  the  most  happily  selected,  from  ancient  and 
modem  authors,  excite  the  gloomy  impression  which 
is  always  produced,  even  in  the  most  light-minded, 
by  the  sight  of  the  dissolution  of  the  human  frame. 
Fatigued  with  these  horrible  embellishments,  you 
enter  a  simple  chapel,  without  bones,  and  containing 
an  altar  of  granite.  The  inscription  D.  M.  II  et  III 
Septembr.  MDCCXCIL  recaUs  tomemory  the  viotima 


of  those  mournful  days,  whose  remains  are  hers 
united  It  is  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  labyrinth 
that  speaks  immediately  to  the  heart  of  everybody. 
On  leaving  these  rooms,  consecrated  to  death,  where, 
however,  the  air  is  always  preserved  pure  by  means 
of  secret  passages,  yon  may  visit  a  geological  cabinet^ 
formed  by  H^ricurt  de  Thuiy,  the  director  of  the 
Carri^res  sons  Paris,  who  has  also  published  a  de- 
scription of  them  (Paris,  1816).  Spedmens  of  the 
minerals  furnished  by  the  regions  you  have  traversed, 
and  a  collection  of  diseased  bones,  in  a  contiguous 
hall,  sdentifically  arranged,  are  the  last  curiosities 
which  these  excavations  offer.  More  than  600  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans  you  finally  turn  to 
the  light  of  day.  It  is  said  that  a  person  once  lost 
himself  in  this  labyrinth  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Strangers  may  visit  the  catacombs  in  com- 
pany with  the  government  officials  at  their  periodical 
visits. 

CATACOUSTICS  (from  hata,  and  ahmS,  I  hear), 
called  also  eataphonict;  the  sdence  of  reflected  sounds, 
or  that  part  of  acoustics  which  considers  the  proper- 
ties of  echoes.    See  Acoustics. 

CATAFALCO.    See  Castrum  Dolobis. 

CATALAN  GRAND  COMPANY,  the  name 
given  to  a  troop  of  adventurers  raised  by  Roger  di 
Flor  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentii  century. 
Roger  first  gave  his  services  to  Frederick,  king  of 
Sidly,  in  his  war  with  Robert,  duke  of  Calabria,  but 
when  peace  was  conduded  between  the  two  princes, 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  pro- 
posed to  lead  them  to  the  East  to  contend  agaSnst 
the  Turks,  who  were  then  desolating  the  eastern 
empire.  Andronicus,  then  emperor  of  the  East, 
gladly  accepted  the  offered  assistance  of  Roger,  and 
submitted  to  all  the  conditions  which  he  imposed. 
Roger  set  sail  from  Messina  in  Sidly  in  1S08  wiUi 
twenty-six  vessels  partly  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  number  of  the  troops  embarked  with 
him  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  8000  men  of 
different  nations:  Sicilians,  Catalans,  Arragonese,  &c. 
The  Catalans,  either  because  they  were  the  most 
numerous  or  for  some  other  reason,  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  company.  On  his  arrival  in  Constan- 
tinople Roger  was  received  with  great  rejoidngs,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  grand-duke.  A  san- 
guinary affray  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Catidans 
marked  the  first  period  of  the  stay  of  tiiese  adven- 
turers in  Constantinople.  Andronicus  hastened  to 
get  them  to  cross  over  into  Asia.  This  they  did  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  and  in  the  same  year  they  defeated 
the  Turks  completely.  In  1305  he  took  Anoyra,  and 
forced  the  Turiai  to  raise  the  siege  of  Philadelphia, 
but  he  was  not  so  successful  in  Us  attempt  to  take 
Magnesia.  After  a  long  and  ineffective  siege  he 
recrossed  into  Europe  in  1306,  bringing  along  with 
him  his  Catalans,  who  left  behind  them  everywhere 
traces  of  their  plunder  and  violence.  When  they  had 
reached  Europe  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  GaUi- 
polL  But  Aiidronicus,  who  was  by  this  time  very 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  formidable  allies,  now  re- 
ceived Roger  with  great  coldness,  and  even  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  title  of  grand-duke  in  favour  of 
Berengarius.  The  sudden  departure  of  Berengarius, 
however,  and  the  simultaneous  incursions  of  the 
Turks  into  Asia  Minor,  compelled  Andronicus  again 
to  appeal  to  Roger  and  his  Catalans  for  assistance. 
Roger  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar  to  appease 
him  for  the  slights  that  hikl  been  put  on  him.  But 
this  only  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  more  jeal- 
ousy by  the  Greeks,  and  especially  by  Midiael,  the 
son  of  Andronicus,  who  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire.  The  result  was  that  before  he  could 
start  onoe  more  for  Asia  he  was  assassinated  (1806 
or  1807).    The  Catalans  now  turned  their  atma 
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n/iinst  the  Byzantinc^j,  in  onler  to  aveiii^'c  the  dt-ath 
ot  clii-ir  l(.M(l!.r,  and  defeated  them  iu  .several  battles. 
They  then  {Ku^sed  into  (Ireece  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  }iut  no  lonLj  tiino  after  they 
turned  aL,'ainst  him  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle 
of  ( V'|.hissus  (1311).  Tliey  now  l)ecame  ma^'.ters  of 
Attica,  where  they  maintained  themselves  for  four 
years,  when  tboy  wore  linally  defeated  by  Pliilea 
near  Jjizyn  (l^ilo). 

CA'l'ALANI,  Anget.ica,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Italian  female  siu^ers,  was  bom  at  Sini- 
l^aijlia,  in  the  Tapal  .States,  most  probably  in  17*m2, 
althwu'di  several  other  years  are  -jfiven,  and  was 
('dneated  in  the  convent  of  Santa  l^ncia  at  Home. 
As  early  as  her  seventh  year  her  maLnulioent  voice 
had  become  tlie  subject  of  general  remark,  Itut  it  was 
not  till  leavinij  the  convent  at  tVie  a,.re  of  fourteen 
that  she  ree«  ive<l  any  instruction  iu  the  liii,dier 
de]>artinents  of  the  musical  art.  At  sixteen  she  \v;\.s 
compelled  l>y  family  misfortunes  to  turn  her  talents 
to  account,  and  made  her  lirst  api>earance  on  the 
st.i.,^j  at  Venice.  She  afterwards  lilled  the  irrand 
s.»j>rano  j>arts  at  the  ojienvs  of  Milan,  Tlorence, 
Jionie.  and  IS'ai)les,  and  in  1700  accepted  an  enu'a'^e- 
nieiit  at  the  opera  of  Jjisbon,  where  she  continued  fi»r 
live  years.  She  then  visited  successively  Madrid, 
raris,  London,  and  the  principal  towns  of  Great 
Urit  lin,  in  all  of  which  her  success  and  ]>rotits  were 
innnense.  In  1.S14  she  returned  to  l^uis  to  take  the 
management  of  the  Italian  opera  there,  but  sustained 
therebv  severe  pecuniarv  losses  from  the  iniudicioiis 
interference  of  her  husband,  De  A'alabrej^nie,  formerly 
a  captain  in  the  French  army.  On  >i'a]>oleou's  retnru 
in  1815  she  was  obliiced  to  resi;,ai  the  ilirection  of  the 
opera,  Imt  resumetl  it  ai^^ain  on  the  second  restoration. 
In  1818  she  again  resigned  the  direction  of  the  op(;ra 
(by  wliich  she  had  sutfered  great  losses^,  and  from 
that  year  till  l.'s'JS  niadc  repe.ited  professioruvl  tours 
through  the  Continent  and  Great  Ijritain.  In  18oli 
yhe  retired  from  jinblic  life  to  a  villa  which  she  had 
j»urchased  in  tlie  nei.:hbourhood  of  Florence,  and 
liere  she  resided  with  her  family  and  gave  instruc- 
tion to  girls  v.ho  manifested  indications  of  local 
talent,  one  condition  lieing  retjuired  from  them  th.at 
they  sliould  adopt  the  name  of  Gatalani.  In  the 
Funimer  (>f  ISl'..',  owini;  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Tuscany,  she  ]»roceeded  with  her  daughters  to  I'aris, 
and  was  there,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  cut  off  l>y 
cholera  on  loth  dune.  ^ladame  Catalani  w\'is  a 
woman  of  mnj»stic  appearance-,  and  her  voice  dis- 
jtlaved  a  \von<lerful  degree  of  power,  ilexil'ility,  and 
»-onij)ass.  She  rather,  however,  a.stonished  and  over- 
]>ov.<.red  an  audienc«'  than  t^niched  or  subdued  their 
hearts  }>y  her  marvellous  cxecntion. 

('.VTALUO,  Sr.,  a  town,  Sicily,  province  of  and 
r>  miles  w.s.w.  ( 'altanissetta.  The  sulphur  works  in 
the  environs  produce  annually  about  37,rH'0  cwts. 
l*ol\  12,8no. 

(.'ATALl^PSY.  This  is  a  sj-asmodic  disca.=;e,  and 
l>y  some  reu'arded  a.s  a  species  of  U'taiuts.  Jt  alTects 
the  whole  l)ody,  so  as  to  render  it  inmio\able,  as  if 
dead.  TclanuR  ditYtas  from  catahj.sf/  iu  its  subjects 
and  causes.  Females  are  most  liable  to  the  last, 
M'hile  the  first  is  equally  produced  in  both  sexes  by 
apjiropriate  causes.  Tetanus  is  most  frecjuently  pro- 
«hiced  by  ]  lunctured  wounds  of  temliuous  textures,  and 
most  readily  in  hot  weather.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
occurs,  like  catale])sy,  independently  of  wounds.  The 
s[>a-ni  is  more  lijnite<l  iu  tetanus;  sometnncs  being 
mo-,t  severe  in  the  nuiseles  of  the  face,  proclucing 
lock-jaw;  now  it  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  on 
tlie  fore  i»art,  producing  (mproslhot'mos;  and  now  the 
muscles  of  the  back  ])art,  producing  opisthotonos,  or 
cnirvature  of  the  trunk  backwanls.  During  all  this 
the  natural  temperature  may  remain,  the  pulse  be 


perfectly  natural,  and  the  senses  unimpaired.  Under 
the  most  active  and  varied  treatment  tetanus  has 
always  l>een  a  very  fatal  malady. 

Catalepsy  is  a  universal  spcvsmodic  disea'^e  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion.  The  body  remains  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  may  have  been  when  attacked  with 
the  fit,  and  the  limits  preserve  any  situation  in  which 
they  may  l.>e  placed.  The  senses  are  oltliterated,  and 
the  mind  totally  inactive,  nothing  being  able  to  rouse 
the  j)atient.  The  pulse  and  temperature  remain 
natural.  The  fit  is  of  uncertain  length;  according  to 
some  wTitei-3  not  lasting  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  though  knowTi  by  others  to  1)0  much  h-n.-^er. 
This  disease  is  an  obstinate  one,  and  is  very  liul)le 
t<>  recur,  even  when  the  patient  seems  in  the  le;ist 
respect  liable  to  a  recunvnce.  It  is,  for  the  most 
]>art,  a  consequence  of  some  other  disea-se.  Tins  may 
l:»e  a  local  albiction;  but  it  more  frequently  occurs  iu 
a  generally  enfeebled  constitution,  induced  l»y  some 
grave  malady,  or  one  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  unobserved  niorlnd  causes. 

CATALOGU]:S  OF  lUJOKS.  See  Looks  (Cata- 
LO»;iK.s  of),  and  BiitLioGKAPHY. 

CATAL(JX1A  (anciently  TarriT'»)irnsu<\  a  pro- 
vince of  Sjiain,  bounded  K.  by  I'rance,  K.  and  s.E. 
by  the  ISlediterrantan,  s.  l»y  Valencia,  and  w.  by 
Arragon.  Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  tiiajigle,  the 
l»ase,  towards  the  ^Mediterranean,  being  about  80 
miles  iu  length,  the  si<le  towards  1^'rance  1-30,  and 
that  towards  u;\jTag'>n  1  Ii).  The  c<»untry  in  general 
is  mountainous,  but  intei*sected  with  fertile  \alleys, 
while  the  mountains  themselves  arc  covered  with 
valuable  woods  an<l  fniit-trees,  the  sl<*]»es  iK-ing  cut 
in  ten-accs  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  an 
artificial  system  of  irrigation.  The  main  river  of 
(-'atalonia  is  the  Ebro;  there  are  also  the  Segre,  Ter, 
Llobregat,  and  many  smaller  rivers.  Ct>rn,  wine,  oil, 
flax,  henq>,  legumes,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fniit, 
are  abundant.  Here  are  (juarries  of  marble  of  all 
coh)urs,  of  crystal  and  alal\a,ster;  also  to]«azes,  rubies, 
jaspers,  and  other  precious  stones;  mines  of  lca«l, 
tin,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  salt,  and  formerly  of 
gold  and  silver.  On  the  coast  is  a  coral-tisliery. 
( 'atalonia  is  naturally  much  less  fertile  than  either  of 
the  Castiles;  but  it  far  surjiasses  l>oth.  and  indeetl, 
every  other  jirovince  in  Spain,  in  the  industry  of  its 
inh(d'itants,  as  well  as  the  inq)rovement^  which  they 
have  cll'ecte<l  in  manufactures,  agiicidture,  and  com- 
merce. Fop.,  acc(trding  to  an  ollicial  calculation, 
l,744,<i,V2;  s(]uare  miles,  12,480.  It  comprises  tlie 
pro\inces  of  Tarrairona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  ]-ar- 
celona.  The  principal  towns  are  P)arcelona,  Tortos.a, 
Tarragona,  (ierona,  Manresa,  and  Leri<la. 

(\VrAIMAFAX,  a  sort  of  raft  used  in  the  Y.cxst 
Indies,  l^razil,  and  elsewhere.  I'hose  «)f  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  like  those  of  Aladras  and  other  p>rts  of 
that  coa.st,  are  formed  of  three  logs.  The  timber 
]»referred  for  their  coustiaiction  is  the  <lu]>-W(.od  or 
Chcrne-Maiam,  the  pine-vaniish  tree.  Their  len'jth 
is  from  20  to  2.')  feet,  and  breadth  2.V  to  ?,h  feet. 
The  logs  of  which  they  are  constructed  are  securi-d 
together  by  njcans  of  tlu'ee  spreaders  and  cross  hw^h- 
ings  through  small  holes.  The  centre  log  is  much 
the  largest,  and  is  pointed  at  the  fore-end.  These 
floats  are  navigated  with  great  skill  by  one  or  two 
men  in  a  kne(  ling  posture.  They  think  nothing  of 
passing  through  the  surf  which  l.-w^la-s  the  beach  at 
Madras,  and  at  (tther  parts  of  these  co.'U^ts,  when  even 
the  lioats  of  the  country  could  not  live  upon  the 
waves,  and  they  are  also  j^ropelled  out  t.)  the  shipping 
at  anchor  when  boats  of  the  best  construction  would 
be  swamjjcd.  In  the  monsoons  when  a  sail  can  l>o 
got  on  them,  a  small  outrigger  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
two  ]>oles  as  a  liahuice,  with  a  bandjoo  mast  and  yard, 
and  a  mat  or  cotton  eloth  sail. 
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CATAMAHCA,  a  province  of  the  Ai^ntme  He- 
public,  bounded  v,  by  Solta,  E.  Tucuman  and  Sant- 
iago, s.  Cordova  and  La  Rioja,  and  w.  La  Rioja  and 
Chili;  area  about  60,000  aquare  iniles;  pop.  about 
80,000,  chiofly  of  Indian  extraction,  with  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  Spaniards.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainons  in  all  directions  except  the  B.,  where  it 
stretches  out  into  a  large  plain  of  very  indifferent 
fertility.  The  loftiest  and  best  known  of  the  moun- 
tains is  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  which  stretches 
from  B.  to  K.  towardfl  the  frontiers  of  Salta^  and 
attains  in  its  culminating  point  near  its  s.  extremity 
a  height  of  more  than  16,000  feet.  The  Santa  Maria, 
flowing  V.  to  its  junction  with  the  Huachipas,  is 
the  ouy  river  of  the  least  consequence,  but  every 
valley  naving  its  stream  or  mountain  torrent,  the 
whole  province  is  well  watered.  The  only  lake  is 
the  I.«aguna  Blanca,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Cerro 
Azul,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  four  large  valleys 
formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija.  It  is  very 
shallow,  and  though  covering  a  large  area  during 
the  rains,  becomes  almost  dry  in  the  hot  season. 
The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of 
maize  and  wheat,  and  rearing  large  numbea:8  of  live- 
stock, especially  goats.  The  vine  is  also  cultivated, 
and  yields  wine  and  spirits  which  bear  a  high  name 
in  the  surrounding  countries.  The  principal  exports 
aro  beasts  of  bunlen,  sent  into  Bolivia  and  Peru; 
homed  cattle,  which  find  a  ready  market  at  Copiapo, 
in  Chili,  and  hides  and  goat-skins,  raw  or  tanned, 
sent  in  great  numbers  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Other 
articles  are  wheat,  capsicums,  anise-seed,  tobacco, 
wine,  spirits,  and  dried  figs.  The  principal  mineral 
is  iron,  but  gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  also  found, 
llie  political  division  of  the  province  is  into  eight  de- 
partments. 

CATAMENIA  (derived  from  these  two  Greek 
words — ibata,  aooordiuff  to,  and  men,  the  month), 
menses,  the  monthly  dischai^  from  the  uterus  of 
females  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five. 
Many  have  questioned  whether  this  dischaiffe  arose 
from  a  mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  seeretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secretory  or- 
gan is  composed  of  the  arterial  vessels  situuted  in 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  dissection  of  women 
who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their  menstruating 
proves  this.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  women 
during  pregnancy  menstruate;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, the  ducharge  takes  place  from  the  arterial  ves- 
sels of  the  vagina.  During  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
when  the  person  is  in  good  hesdth,  the  catamenia> 
for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity  a 
female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very  various, 
depending  on  climate  and  a  variety  of  other  drcum- 
staoces.  It  is  commonly  in  England  from  6  to 
6  ounces:  it  rarely  exceecls  8.  Its  duration  is  from 
three  to  four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  five 
days.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disdiarge, 
it  differs  very  much  from  pure  blood.  It  never  coa- 
gulates, but  is  sometimes  grumous ;  and  membranes 
like  the  dedduo  are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations. 
In  some  women  it  always  smells  rank  and  peculiar; 
in  others  it  is  inodorous,  llie  tise  of  this  monthly 
secretion  is  said  to  be,  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the 
conception  and  nutrition  of  the  foetus;  therefore  girls 
rarely  conceive  before  the  catamenia  appear,  and 
women  rarely  after  their  entire  cessation,  but  vezy 
easily  soon  after  menstruation. 

CATANIA  (anciently  Catana)^  a  dty  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the  borders  of  the  vid- 
ley  of  Note,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  suffragan  of 
Monreal;  47  miles  s.s.w.  Messina,  85  E.8.1.  Puermo. 
The  pop.  acoordiug  to  the  censuH  of  18S1,  was  100,414. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 


foot  of  Mcuut  ^tna.  This  city  has  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  tremendous  earthquakes,  and  partially  laid 
in  ruins  by  lava  from  eruptions  of  Mount  ^tna. 
The  most  disastrous  of  the  eruptions  was  that  of 
1669,  by  which  a  great  number  of  the  antiquities  of 
Catania  were  overwhelmed,  and  the  most  disastrous 
of  the  earthouakes  was  that  of  1698,  when  18,000 
people  were  destroyed.  Although  again  greatly  in- 
jured by  tike  earuiquake  of  1783,  Catai^  is  now 
reviving  with  great  splendour,  and  has  much  more 
the  features  of  a  metropolis  than  Palerma    The 

Erindpal  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved  with 
kva.  Moet  of  the  edifices  have  an  air  of  magni- 
ficence unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
the  town  has  a  title  to  rank  among  the  elegant 
cities  of  Europe.  An  obelisk  of  red  granite,  placed 
on  the  bock  of  an  antique  elephant  of  touchstone, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square,  which  is 
formed  by  the  town-hall,  seminary,  and  cathedral, 
llie  cathedral  is  a  fine  building.  It  was  founded  in 
1094  bv  Count  Boger,  and  rebuilt,  after  being  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1693.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  the  patroness  of  the  city. 
Among  the  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  riches,  and  for  the  splendour  of  its 
various  buildings,  all  of  which  have  been  rebuilt 
since  1693.  The  university,  founded  by  Alphonso  of 
Arragon,  about  1445,  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
numerously  attended,  and  enjoying  great  privileges, 
llie  manufacture  of  silk  forms  the  prindpal  branch 
of  industry  carried  on  in  the  town«  Several  thousand 
individuals  are  engaged  also  in  manufacturing  the 
amber  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Giaretta.  The 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  more  extensive 
than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  or  than  any  other 
edifice  of  the  same  kind  now  known  to  exist,  are  still 
to  be  seen,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  baths, 
aqueducts,  sepulchral  chambers,  hippodrome,  and 
several  temples.  The  harbour  was  formerly  a  good 
one,  but  by  the  eruption  of  1669  its  entrance  was 
almost  entirely  choked  up,  so  that  it  can  be  used  only 
by  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
for  larger  vessels  has  nothing  but  an  open  roadstead 
protected  by  a  fort  whidi  serves  as  a  landing-place. 
In  spite  of  tills  Catania  has  a  considerable  trade,  and 
exports  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  &c.,  in  addition  to 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  tewn. 

CATANZAKO(andent  Caiacium),  a  tewn,  South 
Italy,  capital  of  province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  height, 
5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Squillaoe.  It  suffered  severely 
from  the  great  earthquake  of  1783,  but  is  still  a  place 
of  some  importance,  defended  by  a  dtadel,  and  con- 
taining a  cathedral  and  various  other  churches,  an 
Academy  of  Sdences,  one  of  the  four  great  dvil  courts 
of  the  kingdom,  a  lyoeum,  and  three  hospitals.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  velvet,  and 
there  is  some  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  oil,  &c.  The  wo- 
men are  considered  the  handsomest  in  Calabria.  Pop^ 
of  the  commune  in  1881,  28,694. 

CATAPLASMS,  or  Pouiaices,  are  soft  com- 
pounds, intended  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  are  commonly  made  of  meals,  powders, 
boiled  pulps,  &c.,  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or  some 
other  liquid.  They  are  called  tinapUnu  when  mus- 
tard forms  their  base. 

CATAPULl'S  (Latin,  eatapvltn;  Greek,  hdapeU 
tot),  certain  machines  of  the  andents  for  projecting 
misdles,  chiefly  arrows.  Balistce  were  engines  some- 
what similarly  constructed,  but  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  shootiiig  of  stones. 

They  may  be  described  as  gigantic  cross-bows,  the 
moet  powerful  of  which  consisted,  not  of  a  single 
beam  or  spring,  but  of  two,  inserted  each  into  an  up- 
right coil  of  ropes,  eo  twisted  that  the  ends  of  the 
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anris  coul  J  nt)t  l)c  drawn  towards  each  otlior  without 
])r(.tdiu*iu.,'  a  must  violent  recoil. 

Pliny  a-^f-vibes  the  inveiitit>n  of  cata[>idt.s  to  the  Sy- 
rians; Plutarch  and  Dicdonis.  to  other  nations.  The 
Poinans  <lid  not  carry  ;dl  the  [larts  of  these  machines 
with  thoni,  hilt  only  the  ropes  and  fasteninl^^>J,  with 
tiic  ncccs^sary  tools;  and  the  soldiers  built  the  cata- 
]*u\U  when  they  wanted  them.  The  tenns  ratxpnU 
;uid  lin'l.iid  Avt.re  often  used  indiscriminately;  and  in 
liter  times  the  word  ratdjmlf  \\ent  entirely  out  of 
use.  A'(  l;«  tins  and  Ammianus  !Marctllinus  never  in- 
tro'Iuce  it.  ami  employ  6'f//x/(r  to  si'_;nifv  all  niachin(;s 
throwiuL,^  laru<;  arrows  or  beams,  and  oiutjtr  for  those 
thrttwini^  stone-. 

(.."xV 'J' A  PACT  is  an  opacity  of  tlie  crystalline 
lens,  or  its  eapsid*-,  or  both.  It  is  ijuitt;  dilbit'iit 
from  amaurosis,  wliieh  is  a  dis(.a-e  <.>f  the  retina, 
by  whieli  it  is  rend<'re(l  unsuseej'tiMe  <tf  the  action 
of  liifljt.  In  cataraet  the  lens  becomes  ojta^pie,  lo-,cs 
its  transparency,  and  is  no  lou-^er  eapable  of  trans- 
niittiiiLC  the  liiiht.  Tlie  causes  of  cataract  are 
mmierous.  Inliajtimaticn  may  i)roduce  it.  Some- 
times it  is  aseiibod  ti>  a  Kta'.e  of  the  vessels  of  tlie 
part  whieh  ]>revents  a,  |>roper  nourishment  of  the 
li  IIS  or  its  ea])sule.  It  is  ]>roduced  by  various 
diseases,  sueh  as  i,"out.  rlteumatism,  scrofida,  and 
accom]-ani(  s  (>ld  ai.,^e.  ]ts  earlii  st  ap]»roaeh  is  marke-d 
by  a  I0.SS  of  the  natural  eo](»ur  of  the  ]iuj»il :  this  be- 
comin;j;  turbid,  <»r  sbulitly  ^ray.  Musca;  volitantes 
accom}»any  this  period.  The  o[taeity  is  not  at  tir>t 
over  the  "whole  crystalline,  and  i/iost  fre<|U*ntly  lirst 
attacks  the  centre  portion  ;  this  bein^'  turbid,  and  of 
a  -grayish  colour,  while  the  surrounding;'  ])ortions  i-e- 
ni  lin  trans[iarent,  and  of  tin.'  usual  bhick  colour. 
\\  Idle  it  exists  in  this  de'^ree  oidy,  the  person  can 
Kee  in  an  «tbli<pie  dir(  etion.  The  c<»lour  of  the  jmpil 
is  Various:  mostly  L:rayish-wliil«;  or  jKarl-eoloured  ; 
sometimes  milk-white,  or  of  a  yellow ish-;4"i'ay;  now 
and  th'  II  of  a  L'rayish-browii,  and  even  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  dark-L;ray.  The  consi-stence  of  the  lens 
dilb'i's  in  dillerent  cases,  beiicj  either  hard,  an<l  even 
ho|-riy;  or  \  erv  soft,  as  if  disv,,lved. 

The:  tr<  atmeiit  of  eatai'aet  is  by  a  sur^i'/al  opi-i'a- 
tioti  on  the  ey<'.  and  dit1"erent  operations  ha\e  be«  n 
trii-'d  and  r«  <-omme!id(Ml.  They  all  consist  in  remov- 
ini(  the  dis.-ased  lens  from  its  situation  (tj'peisite  tin,' 
trans)>arent  cotiiea.  ]*v  one  of  th<'se  o|ifrations  tin; 
cataract  is  d<]>iesse(b  removed  d<jwnwards,  and  k«.'pt 
froiu  risin.,^  by  the  vitreous  humour.  This  is  e:dled 
i'lHichiiii,  ^Another  o]>eration  is  <  >  (nnficii.  and  con- 
sists in  makiti',^  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the 
capsule-  of  the  1<  lis,  by  which  the  lens  may  be  bioU'jht. 
forward,  and  through  the  cut  in  the  cornea.  The 
thiiil  operation  is  by  <il).<ni  I'tf^n.  'I'his  eousists  in 
woundiiiLr  the  cai'sule,  breakin'_r  down  the  crvstalline, 
and  brinL,diJL,'  the  fraL^nients  into  the  antt-rior  cham- 
ber of  the  e\e.  \\here  they  aie  e\pose<l  to  the'  action 
of  the  ai[U<  ous  hum<»ur.  and  arc  at  length  absorbed. 
This  la-t  o| K-ration  has  the  name  L(  ntt'^iii/xis  ap))lied 
to  it.  The  choice  of  the  o)»eration  is  determined  by 
the  charaett-r  of  the  cataraet.  After  the  <t]>eration 
the  ])atient  is  to  be  kept  from  the  li^ht,  and  from  all 
means  f.f  irritation.  Such  medicines  and  such  artiehs 
of  food  are  t<»  be  ])rescnbetl  as  w  ill  most  ctfc'-tually 
prevent  inHannnation  ;  and  should  this  occur,  it  imist 
be  tn^tted  l>y  .such  means  as  are  the  most  sure  to  re- 
strain or  overcome  it. 

CA'i'AP.ACT,  in  -co.,qaphy  (from  the  (J reck 
hftarnthtt .s).  The  I'n^lisli  lanu'ua^^e  has  more  words 
tlian  most  European  lan'jua;^'es  to  express  <lill"erent 
degrees  of  raj'id  and  sudden  descent  in  strcanrs  of 
water.  The  njost  general  teiin  is  /)(//.>?.  A  consider- 
able decli\ity  in  the  bed  of  a  river  produces  r<ii>'nls; 
when  it  runs  doAvn  a  ['reeipioe  it  forms  a '"/fir'/^7  ; 
and  if  it  falls  from  steep  to  steep,  in  successive  cata- 


racts, it  is  often  callcil  a  cn^trndr.  Tu  primary  and 
transition  countries  risers  abound  in  rapids:  they 
also  Sometimes  occur  in  secondary  regions,  but  the 
descent  is  always  more  gentle.  In  albnial  districts, 
falls,  of  Course,  are  very  rare ;  tlicy  are  almost  al- 
ways found  in  the  passage  of  streams  from  the  primi- 
tive to  the  other  formations:  thus  falls  are  foiind 
where  the  alluvial  formations,  on  the  coast  of 
America,  lorder  on  the  juimitive  fonnatic»ns ;  but 
none  are  foimd  in  the  alluvion  l>elow.  Ka])ids  ami 
cataracts  are  often  the  greatest  blessing  to  rugged 
countries,  since  they  furnish  the  cheaj)cst  means  to 
move  machines  in  manufactories,  tV:c.  In  Hat  conn- 
tries,  as  llollaial,  the  h)Wer  jtart  of  Gennrmy,  and 
the  \\'est  Indies,  ])eopit.-  must  resort  to  windmills,  on 
account  of  the  Mant  of  falls. 

IVl  any  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their  snltlimity, 
the  grandest  being  the  I'alls  of  Niagara  (PI.  XXXV.), 
on  the  Niagara  Jiiver,  bctweeii  Lakes  ]^rie  and  On- 
tario, in  North  Ameriea.  The  river,  more  than  a 
mile  al>()ve  the  falls,  is  divided  l>v  (J rand  aiid  Navy 
Islands,  and  has  a  gradual  descent  of  r>7  feet  from 
this  place,  'j'he  banks  jue.serve  the  level  of  the 
Country,  aiul  in  some  parts  i"ise  PK)  feet  from  the 
water.  At  the  (irand  Falls  the  rivc-r  is  ;]  of  a  mile 
broa<k  and  the  ]irecij»ice  curves  nearly  in  a  semicircle, 
extending  in  the  longest  line  on  the  American  or 
eastern  side.  An  island,  called  (ioat  Island,  divides 
the  lataraet  into  twd  j»rinci]ial  jiortioiis — the  Ameri- 
ean  fall  on  the  cast,  and  the  Ilorse-shoe  on  the  west, 
<tr  ( 'auaila  side,  A  small  portion  of  the  fall  on  the 
American  is  cut  otf  by  a  small  island  on  the  jtrecijace; 
the  rest  deseeiids  in  one  l)ody,  alumst  j)erpeiidicu- 
larlv,  from  a  height  <*f  1<J4  feet,  and  lii(>0  feet  in 
width.  P.oth  the  falls  on  the  American  side  are 
crossed  by  l)ri<l'4<-s.  'i'he  Horse-shoe  l"'all  is  14  feet 
less  in  hei,dit,  but  sur| -asses  the  other  nmch  in  gran- 
deur. The  great  b<»dy  of  the  water  parses  the  I»reci- 
]iice  with  such  force  that  it  forms  a  curled  sheet, 
■which  strikes  the  water  below  ;'}U  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  j>reei]>ice,  and  visitors  can  p:iss  beliind  the 
sheet  of  wat<'r. 

'J'he  follow  iiig  is  an  account  of  tlie  princijal  known 
\\  aterfalls  after  Niag;iia,  w  itli  their  respective  heights, 
as  <jiven  by  the  best  authc»rities: — 

Till;  river  M<>rt)iin,<  iir,i^  which  joins  the  St.  liaw- 
reiice  a  few  miles  b.'low  (^Miebec,  forms  ,a  magnificent 
cataraet,  'l\'l  feet  in  Ik  ight.  The  .l//.v.>v»///-/,  in  the 
ujiper  j'art  of  its  course,  deseeiids  *3r»7  feet  in  ItU 
miles.  There  are  three  jnincijial  cataracts,  one  of 
^7,  one  of  -17.  and  one  of  "Jd  feet  in  height.  In  New 
<;ran;ula.  South  Aineiica,  a  ma^nilict.nt  cataraet  is 
formed  by  the  river  l-'un/.a  or  Pio-de-i'.ogot.-i,  called 
the  cataract  of  'J\</""l'i,i/'(  (I'l.  XXXV.)  The  river 
]>recii>itates  itself  thre'U.:h  a  narrow  chasm,  alxmt 
'M'}  feet  broad,  to  tlie  depth  of  474  feet,  or  according 
to  other  accounts,  when  there  is  a  full  l)ody  of  water, 
al)out  1MM>  f,  et.  On  the  river  Potaro,  in  British 
(ruiana,  is  a  fall  S-iL*  feet  high  and  oOl*  broad.  The 
Vo-Senjite  rivei",  (.'alifornia,  makes  a  j«erpendicular 
leaj^  of  "J  I  00  feet, 

A  sin^iilarly  sublime  and  romantic  cataract  in 
West  Africa,  that  of  /\ifiiif>'tii(fim,on  the  Kokouhi.  in 
Senegambia,  has  been  desei  ibed  by  a  French  traveller, 
M.  Jjyacinthe  Hee^piard,  ami  is  re[>resented  in  1*1. 
XXXV.  Its  hei-ht  is  uinvards  of  ijj.s  b,et.  P)r. 
Livingstone's  researches  likewise  have  made  ns  ac- 
(juainted  with  a  cataract  of  a  very  remarkable  descrip- 
tion, on  the  river  Zambesi,  in  South  Africa,  called 
by  the  natives  J/o.s/V»'f/?///'('  ('Snioke  sounds  here'), 
named  by  him  Victoria  l-a'f.i.  The  stream,  about 
I8O0  yards  broad,  flowing  overaln-d  of  basaltic  rock, 
is  suddenly  jtrecipit  ited  into  a  t"emeudous  fissure, 
cxtcndiuL:  across  the  bed  i»f  the  river  from  the  ri-^ht 
to  the  left    bank,  to  the  depth  of    about   r.i70    feet. 
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The  breadth  of  this  finure  or  crack  is  only  from 
80  to  90  yards,  and  the  pent-up  waters,  from  which 
immense  columns  of  vapour  are  continually  ascend- 
ing, are  then  hurried  through  a  prolongation  of  the 
chasm  to  the  left  with  furious  violence.  The  so- 
called  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  though  surrounded  by 
wild  and  romantic  scenery,  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, cataracts.  A  more  correct  designation  for  them 
would  be  'rapids.' 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  faUs  in  Europe  is  that 
of  the  niukanfoM  (PL  XXXV.),  on  the  river  Maan, 
in  Norway.    The  height  of  the  cataract  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  is  probably  about  900  feet 
In  Sweden,  on  the  river  Gotha,  a  few  miles  below 
its  outlet  from  Lake  Wener,  are  the  celebrated  fiUls 
of  TVoUJuUta,  which  have  a  height  of  over  100  feet. 
The  cascade  of  Oavamie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  reputed 
the  loftiest  in  Europe,  being  about  1300   feet  in 
height.     Its  volume  of  water,  however,  is  so  small, 
that  it  is  converted  into  spray  before  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  falL     Another  celebrated  cascade  in 
the  Pyrenees  is  that  of  Secvl^jo^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagnferes-de-Luchon.    It  descends  from  the 
Lac  d'EHpingo,  into  the  Lac  de  Secul^jo,  or  d'Oo,  a 
singularly  romantic  mountain  reservoir,  from  a  height 
of  620  feet,  and  is  the  most  copious  of  the  Pyrenean 
waterfalls.    The  Swiss  Alps  likewise  contain  some 
falls  of   great  sublimity.      At  Lauterbrunnen,  in 
addition  to  numerous  other  cascades,  is  the  renowned 
fall  of  the  Stavbbach,  between  800  and  900  feet  in 
height,  which,  however,  from  its  small  volume  of 
water,  has  none  of  the  terrific  adjuncts  of  a  cataract, 
and  resembles,  in  front,  a  beautiful  lace  veil  sus- 
pen<led  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice.    Its  literal 
signification  is  dust  stream,  from  the  dust-like  appear- 
ance of  the  spray  into  which  the  water  is  dissipated 
long  before  reaching  the  bottom.    Near  Martigny  is 
tlie  picturesque  waterfall  of  the  Sallencht  or  Pisst- 
Toche,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  PI.  XXXV.    The 
final  leap  of  the  cascade  is  128  feet    The  falls  of 
the    Jtktnt    at    Scbaffhausen   are    renowned    over 
Europe.     They  are  300  feet  broad,  and  nearly  100 
feet  in  height    In  Italy,  the  falls  of  Temiy  or  the 
C(t9f<Ue  del  Marmore  on  the  Velino,  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  Lord  Byron,  and  though  artificial,  are 
justly  regarded  as  among  the  finest  and  most  pictur- 
esque in  Europe.     They  wero  constructed  to  convey 
the  waters  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nar,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  plains  of  Kieti  from  the  inundations  to 
wliicli  they  were  subjected  by  the  former  river. 
Tlicy  consist  of  three  falls,  the  aggregate  height  of 
wldch  may  be  estimated  at  850  feet.    The  falls  of 
the  Anio,  at  Tivoli,   aro  likewise  very  beautiful 
llicy  too  are  artificial,  and  have  a  fall  of  about 
bOfcet 

Among  British  waterfalls,  the  finest  are,  perhaps, 
the  falls  of  Foyeri,  on  the  river  of  Uie  same  name, 
on  the  B.  side  of  Loch  Ness,  Inverness-shire.  The 
lower  fall  is  about  90  feet  in  height  The  falls  of 
the  CtydCj  three  in  number,  viz.  BonniUm  fall,  30 
feet,  Corra  Linn^  84  feet,  and  SUmebyres  fall,  80  feet, 
are  likewise  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Several  romantic  cascades  occur  in  the  lake 
district  in  England,  the  principal  of  which  are  Scale 
Farce,  near  Crummock  Water,  190  feet  high,  Barrow 
waterfall,  124  feet^  and  Lodore  waterfall,  100  feet, 
both  on  the  B.  side  of  Derwent  Water. 

CATARRH  (from  hUarred,  I  flow  down),  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes  of 
the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia,  accompanied  with 
fever  and  attended  with  sneezing,  cough,  thirst, 
lassitude,  and  want  of  appetite.  There  are  two 
•pedes  of  catarrh,  viz.  caiarrhua  d.  frifjore,  which  is 
very  common,  and  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head;  and 
coiarrAia  d  eotUagio,  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  ca- 


tarrh, which  sometimes  attacks  a  whole  city.  Ca« 
tarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of  several  other  oiseases. 
It  IB  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scrofulous  habits,  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  phthisis;  or  where  it  is  aggra- 
vated by  improper  treatment  or  repeated  exposure  to 
cold,  into  some  degree  of  peripneumony;  when  there 
is  hazard  of  the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced  in 
life,  being  suffocated  by  the  copious  effusion  of  viscid 
matter  into  the  air-passages.  The  epidemic  Ib  gene- 
rally, but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually  left 
to  subside  spontaneously,  which  will  commonly  hap- 
pen in  a  few  days  by  observing  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  If  there  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the  chest, 
with  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  or  topicallyi  followed  by  a  blis- 
ter; the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and  diapho- 
retics employed,  with  demulcents  and  mild  opiates, 
to  quiet  the  cough.  When  the  disease  hangs  about 
the  patient  in  a  chronic  form,  gentle  tonics  and  ex- 
pectorants are  required,  as  myrrh,  squill,  &c.  In 
the  epidemic  catarrh  more  active  evacuations  are 
often  required,  the  lungs  being  more  affected;  but 
though  these  should  be  promptly  employed  they  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  the  disease  being  apt  to  assume 
the  typhoid  character  in  its  progress;  and  as  the  chief 
danger  appears  to  be  that  suffocation  may  happen 
from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  promote  expectoration,  first  by  antimonials, 
afterwards  by  squill,  the  inhalation  of  steam,  &c.,  not 
neglecting  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  as 
the  diseoae  advances. 

CATAWBA,  Wateree,  or  Santkk,  a  river, 
United  States,  rising  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  near  Morganton,  running  E.  and  then  B. 
into  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  known  for  some  dis- 
tance as  the  Wateree,  till  after  the  confluence  of  the 
Broad  River,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  Santee,  nms 
B.  by  8.,  and  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  faUs  by  two 
mouths  into  the  sea  between  Charleston  and  George- 
town. This  river  gives  its  name  to  a  kind  of  wine 
which  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  AmericT,  the 
grape  from  which  it  is  mode  having  been  first  dis- 
covered near  its  sources.  The  wine  ia  of  two  kinds, 
still  and  sparkling.  The  latter  contains  an  addition 
of  alcohol,  and  is  most  in  demand.  Catawba  wines 
are  mostly  white,  but^red  Catawba  wine  is  also  made. 

CAT-BIRD  (Turdut  felicox,  Viell;  T.  lividuM, 
Wils.),  a  numerous  and  well-known  species  of  Ame- 
rican thrush,  which  annually  advances  from  the  8. 
vrith  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  during  the 
summer  is  found  throughout  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States,  frequenting  thickets  of  brambles  or 
the  shrubberies  of  gardens.  The  note  from  which 
the  bird  obtains  its  name  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
plaint  of  a  kitten  in  distress,  and  would  almost  cer- 
tainly deceive  the  ear  of  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  cry  of  tins  species.  The  cat-bird  is  exceedingly 
familiar  and  unsuspicious,  allowing  itself  to  be  closely 
approached,  and  saluting  every  one  passing  near  its 
abode  by  its  cat-like  note.  It  is  lively  and  active  in 
its  movements,  and  but  for  the  unfortunate  resem- 
blance of  its  ordinary  cry  to  the  voice  of  an  animal 
by  no  means  a  favourite,  would  be  considered  an 
agreeable  bird,  notwithstanding  its  plain,  lead-col- 
oured plumage.  Wilson  informs  us  that  the  cat-bird 
arrives  in  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia  about  the  end 
of  February,  whence  he  infers  that  its  winter  resi- 
dence is  not  far  distant  from  Florida.  It  reaches 
Pennsylvania  by  the  second  week  in  April,  and  has 
its  nest  built  by  the  beginning  of  May.  For  this 
purpose  a  brier  or  bramble  thicket,  a  thorn  Imsh, 
thick  vine,  or  fork  of  a  sapling,  ii  selected.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  concealment,  though  few  birds 
are  more  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  their  young.  The 
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nest  is  constructed  of  dry  leaves,  weeds,  small  twii^s, 

ami  tiuo  dry  glass,  the  inside  bcin;^'  lined  with  fines, 
Mack,  librous  roots.  The  female  lays  four  or  Hve 
e_r;,''s,  of  a  imifomi  frreenish-blue  colour,  free  from 
ti{)«)ts.  Tliey  generally  rai.>e  two,  and  sometimes 
tiiree  brew »< Is  in  a  season. 

The  a<bnirable  naturalist  above  mentioned  relates 
that  he  nometimes,  when  in  the  woods,  amused  him- 
helf  with  imitatiu!^  the  violent  ehirpin;;-  or  si^ueakinLT 
of  yonn;^'  birds,  in  order  to  discover  what  species 
were  in  hU  vicinity;  and  these  st.unds,  to  birds  in 
the  bree«liiiL:^  seasons,  he  compares  to  the  alarm  of 
lire  in  a  lar;^'e  and  jxipulons  city.  Vn  such  occasions 
of  alarm  and  consternatioTi,  the  cat-bird  is  the  lii-st  to 
luake  his  ajqiearance.  not  sin_;ly,  but  sometimes  half 
a  dozen  at  a  time,  Hyiu;^'  fnmi  ditferent  ([uarters  to 
the  8i»ot.  C)ther  birds  are  varit^usly  alfecled,  but 
none  show  symittoms  (tf  such  extreme  sutVerin;:^'.  He 
hurries  backuiird  and  forward  with  hanuduL;  v.-iriLTS 
and  open  mouth,  calliiiLT  out  hnider  and  f;i,>tor,  and 
actually  screamiiiLi;  with  distress,  till  he  aj'jienrs 
hoai-se  with  his  exertions.  He  attempts  no  olien>i\e 
ni'-asures,  but  he  bewails,  he  inij»lores,  in  the  most 
j»athetic  terms  with  which  natuic  li;us  sujtplied  him, 
and  with  an  au^ony  of  feelinir  which  is  truly  atlVctin'/. 
This  s])ecies  docs  not  readilv  dt\sei-t  its  iicst;  and 
when  the  c^'^s  <tr  youn.,'  of  other  birds  are  placed  in 
it  they  are  c(»iitent  to  throw  out  the  intru<lers  and 
continue  their  attentions  to  th'irown  fannly.  AVhen 
the  nest  and  ejjs  are  carefully  removed  to  another 
jilace  l>y  man,  the  }>arents  follow,  and  do  not  n  nut 
tiieir  cares.  Lefore  the  <lawn,  when  there  is  scarcely 
liirht  enough  to  render  it  \isiljle.  the  catd)ird  sj:ene- 
rally  beuins  its  boji.;,  while  ilutteriii'^''  with  i;reat 
sj>riL,ditline,ss  from  bush  to  bush,  ]lis  iiotis  are 
m<»re  sin;4ular  tiian  melodious,  consistin;^'  of  short 
imitations  of  otlier  Inrds,  but  failint,^  where  strength 
and  clearness  of  tone  are  re([nisite.  He  a]»]Kai-s  to 
study  certain  ]>as-aueH  with  ureat  ]Krse\< trance,  com- 
mencing in  a  low  key,  and  as  he  succnrds,  asi-endiuij^ 
to  a  luLiher  and  freer  note,  unembarr.issed  bv  the 
jnvsence  of  a  spectator,  even  within  a  few  yards. 
An  attcnti\e  listener  discovers  «M)n>iderable  variety 
in  his  j>erformance,  apparently  ma«le  \i]t  (»f  a  collec- 
tion of  odd  sounds  and  (|uaint  j>assa'4es.  The  catdjird 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  common  black  snake  or 
horse -runner  {Colcficr  con.striitor),  which  ritles  its 
nest  whenever  an  o|>portunity  oiyei*s.  As  the  cat- 
bird nnifoimly  attacks  (tr  pursues  this  Miake,  an«l  is 
fre<|Uently  seen  in  the  act  of  h(tj)]'ing  ea:^erly  aftei," 
it,  nunierou.i  ridiculous  stories  are  related  of  its  being 
f;uscinated  or  chai'med  by  the  snake.  The  t<  stimony 
of  Wilson  and  Ikirtram  show  that  the  bird  is  almost 
imiformly  the  agu'ressor  and  victor,  <lriving  the  snake 
to  its  hiding-])lace.  The  cat-bird  is  0  inches  lorig, 
and  at  a  short  distance  a])pcars  nearly  black,  l>ut  ou 
a  closer  insjteetion  is  seen  to  be  of  ;i  deeji  skite-cohMir 
above,  li'jhtest  on  the  edges  of  the  ]>riuiaries,  and 
of  a  considerably  lijhter  slate-c<»lonr  below,  except 
under  the  tail-cos  erts,  which  are  of  a  very  tlark-red; 
th-  tail,  which  is  roinuled,  and  the  suj-erior  ]>ai"t  of 
the  head,  as  well  as  the  l)ill  and  legs,  are  bhuk. 

CAT(  "11,  a  short  piece  of  music  written  gen<'rally 
in  three  or  four  |>arts;  it  is  a  sort  of  short  canon,  the 
sec«»iid  voice  takiiig  up  the  tlieme  when  the  lii>t  h;us 
completed  the  hrst  phrase,  the  third  following  the 
Kecon<l  in  same  manner.  1'hese  c<»m]>ositions  are 
most  frc'iuently  of  a  humorous  and  bacchanalian  cha- 
racter, and  have  been  from  I'urcelis  time  very  po- 
pular in  ]''ngland. 

CATKAC.  Lk,  or  CATEAT-CAMiiiirsis,  a  town, 
1' ranee,  department  of  Nord.  on  the  ri.'ht  bank  of 
the  Selle,  l.'>  miles  e.s.k.  of  Cambrai.  It  w.as  once 
fortified,  thou.;h  n<»w  open,  and  is  famous  for  the 
treaty  of  its  nanie  finned   here   in    \l>j[\   by   whi''h 


Henri  II.  of  France  gave  up  Cal.ais  to  the  Knidish; 
an<l  agreed  to  abanilon  all  he  had  cou((Ucred  Iroin 
Spain  on  condition  that  that  country  would  do  the 
like  with  her  French  coutjuests.  Altogether  Trance 
lost  l^t»  fortified  tonus  by  the  treaty.  Le  Cat^au 
hits  considerable  manufactures  of  cott^)n,  wtxd.  mer- 
inoes,  cambric  shawls,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
them  and  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  tlLstrict. 
Fop.  91»74. 

CATFCHESIS,  the  science  which  teaches  the 
proper  method  of  instructing  beginnei-s  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  (."hristian  religiftn  bv  <|uestion  and  ans\s  er, 
which  is  calhd  the  cat'  rlntiml  iintlmd.  Hence  rtii,- 
vJiint  and  iott:<^ltisi\  The  art  of  the  catechi>t  cv>n- 
si^ts  in  being  aide  to  elicit  and  develop  tht;  ideas  «if 
the  y(»uthful  mind.  This  ]>art  of  religious  S'-ience 
was  first  cultivated  in  nRHkrn  times,  and  ]I<-s^.!i- 
mviller,  l)aid»,  ^\'inte^,  Heinrich  MulKr,  Schwar/, 
Falmor,  and  ('theiN.  have  ]'articularly  di.^tingiushed 
themselves  bv  their  writin.,^  uj-ou  it. 

CATEC.'HETICAL  schools,  institutions  for 
the  elementary  education  of  Christian  teachers,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  the  Jvistern  ('hurch  froui 
the  second  to  the  fifth  century.  Th 'V  were  different 
from  catechuuH/nical  schools,  \\hi<h  were  att.aehed  ti» 
almost  every  church,  and  which  Were  intemled  ordy 
for  tlie  j»oj)u!ar  instruction  of  proselytes  and  chiMi-en; 
whereas  the  catechetical  schools  were  intended  to 
commuiiicate  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Christiainty. 
The  first  and  most  renoniu.-d  w;ls  established  ab"Ut 
the  nuddle  of  the  second  ct  ntury,  for  the  Egy]«ti;tn 
churcli  at  Alexandria,  on  the  model  oi  the  famous 
schools  of  Creeian  learning  in  that  place.  (See 
Ai.KXANlUMAN  StiiOoi..)  'IVachcrs  like  I'anta  uus, 
Clemen^,  and  Ori-en  gave  them  splendour  and  se- 
cured tin  ir  j'crmanence.  They  c<)ml'ined  instruction 
in  rh«'toric,  oratory  and  music,  in  classical  Grecian 
literature,  and  the  Eclectic  ]>hilosophy,  with  the  ]>rin- 
cipal  br.uiches  of  theolo'^ical  studv,  exegesis,  the  doc- 
trines of  leliuion,  and  the  traditions  of  the  church; 
distinLTui.-hed  the  popular  reliudous  I'elief  from  the 
(luosis,  or  the  thorough  kiiowleiL'-e  of  reli.non;  estab- 
lished Christian  thec'logy  as  a  scieni-e,  and  finally  at- 
tacked the  dreams  of  the  Chiliasts  (believers  in  a 
milleninum) ;  but  by  bleuding  Creek  .'ij'ecidations 
and  (Inostic  phantasies  with  the  doctrines  of  tiie 
church,  an<l  by  an  allegorical  interpret;ition  of  the 
I'.ible,  contributed  to  the  corru]>tion  of  (.'In-istianity. 
The  distraction  of  the  Alexandrian  church  by  the 
Arian  controversies  j«rovtd  the  «le;ti  uction  of  tlie 
(-it(;chetical  scho<»ls  in  that  i>lace  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  'J  lu;  catech<  ti<al  schot.l  at 
Antioch  appears  not  to  have  been  a  p«  rmaneiit  insti- 
tution like  the  Alexandrian,  but  only  to  have  b«en 
f(»rmed  annmd  distiui^ui.^ht  d  teachers,  wlieu  there 
ha] opened  to  be  .any  in  the  plac<\  Tliere  were  some 
distiULiniished  te.'ichcrs  in  Anfiocli  abi»i:t  the  vear  li><». 
We  have  no  certain  information,  however,  of  the 
theol(»gical  teachers  in  that  pla' e,  such  as  Jaician, 
]  )iodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Theod'ne  of  ?^K»]>suesti.i, 
\iiitil  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  These 
te.ichers  Were  distinguished  fn-m  the  Alexandrian  bv 
more  sober  \  iews  of  Chri-^tianitv,  by  confining  them- 
selves to  the  literal  interpretation  (»f  the  Jiiidc.  by  .-i 
cauti<'us  use  of  the  types  of  the  ( )ld  'J'estameiit,  and 
by  a  bitlder  discussion  of  doctrines.  'J'he  Nestorian 
and  lOutychian  controversies,  in  the  fifth  century, 
drew  after  them  the  ruin  of  the  s'hools  at  Anti<>«  li. 
( )f  a  similar  character  were  the  sehool  instituted  at 
J'Messa  in  the  third  century,  atid  de>-troyed  in  L^'.*, 
and  the  school  afterwards  established  at  Nisibis,  bv 
the  Is'estorians,  in  ibs  stead;  both  of  which  were  in 
Mesojiotamla.  To  these  schools  succeedol,  at  a  later 
date,  the  cathedral  and  monastic  sehools,  especially 
among  the   nesteru  Christians,  who,  ;ia  Lite  as  Liie 
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in 


•ixth  centory,  made  rue  of  the  heathen  flchoola,  and 
had  neyer  established  catechetical  Bcbools  even  at 
Borne.    See  Sohoou. 

CATECHISM,  a  book  which  oontaina  the  prin- 
dplee  and  first  instructions  to  be  cosixnunicat^  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  religion. 
In  modem  times  the  wonl  has  been  applied  more 
freely  than  formerly.  Thus  we  see  catechisms  of 
chemistry,  history,  and  in  France  catechitme  det  gem 
de  bon  $efu  (a  satire),  ctUeckisme  du  hon  ton,  &c  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  batiehed,  1  sound, 
that  is,  into  tho  can  of  the  person  to  be  instructed. 
The  word,  however,  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  tiie 
books  that  contain  the  religious  instruction  which 
any  sect  deems  most  important  to  be  taught  to  the 
children  and  the  people  in  a  popular  and  easy  form, 
generally  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  In 
the  Catholic  Church  each  bishop  has  the  right  to 
make  a  catechism  for  his  diocese.  But  in  modem 
times  their  catechisms  are  generally  a  pretty  doee 
copy  of  the  one  drawn  up  by  the  Counol  of  Trent, 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  in 
London  (1687),  ^permusu  iUfperiorum^  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  James  11.  Among  Proteetants  the  cate- 
chism of  Luther  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  used  in  Germany,  where  regular  instruc- 
tion in  religion  during  a  certain  period  prescribed 
by  law  must  precede  the  confirmation,  which  takes 
place  between  the  thirteenth  year  of  age  and 
the  seventeenth.  Clexgymen,  however,  in  some 
parts  of  that  country  have  be^  allowed  to  publish 
and  use  their  own  catechisms;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  observe  how  the  different  philosophical 
schools  of  Germany  have  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
catechisms  by  their  various  83r8tem8.  Some  which 
we  have  seen  were  books  of  800  pages,  and  rather 
philosophical  qrstems,  supported  by  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible,  than  simple  catechisms.  Such 
catechisms,  however,  are  going  out  of  use.  The 
catechetical  mode  of  giving  ii^truction  had  much 
declined  previous  to  we  Reformation,  when  it  was 
revived,  and  numerous  catechisms  sprang  up.  Calvin 
wrote  one,  which,  however,  never  became  so  popular 
as  Lnther^s.  In  England,  soon  after  the  reformed 
religion  was  established  there,  a  short  catechism  was 
introduced  consisting  of  the  creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  decalogue,  to  which  a  few  cautions  explana- 
tory passages  were  added  about  1549,  it  is  supposed 
by  Azchlnshop  Cranmer.  A  Shorte  Catechisme 
or  Playne  Instruction,  oonteynynge  the  Summe  of 
Christian  Leaminge,  sett  fomrth  by  the  King's  Ma- 
iestiesAuthoritie  for  all  Scholemaistera  to  teach,  was 
the  work  which  dosed  the  labours  of  the  reformers 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  whose  name  it  commonly 
bears.  It  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  in  Engliw 
In  155S,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  containing 
the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England  then  establishecL 
The  ratechimn  of  the  English  Church  now  in  tise  is 
drawn  up  after  the  primitive  manner  by  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  The  questions  and  answers  rela- 
tive to  the  sacraments  were  subjoined  at  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy  in  the  first  year  of  James  L  It  con- 
sists of  five  parts,  viz.:  I,  The  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant;  2.  The  articles  of  belief;  8.  The 
commandments ;  4.  The  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer; 
and  6.  The  nature  and  end  of  the  holy  sacraments. 
The  catechism  of  tho  Church  of  Scotland  is  that 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, with  tiie  assistance  of  commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  approved  of  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  year  1G48.  What  is  called 
the  Shorter  Catechism  is  merely  an  abridgment  of 
the  Larger,  and  is  the  one  in  most  common  use. 

In  France  the  catechisms  of  later  times  exhibit 
plain  marks  of  political  influence.    The  catechism  of 


the  French  Empire  in  its  tenth  diapter  explicitly 
states  in  what  light  Ni^wleon  L  and  his  family  were 
to  be  regarded.  This  celebrated  chapter  has  gener- 
ally been  thought  scandalous,  though  it  was  approved 
by  the  Papal  nundo.  Most  of  the  catechisms  pub- 
lished since  1814  are  equally  scandalous,  because  they 
contain  anti-coustitutional  precepts.  When  the  com- 
plaints on  this  score  became  too  loud  to  be  disregard- 
ed, the  pitiful  excuse  was  made  that  the  offensive 
turn  of  tiiepassaffes  was  owing  to  errors  of  the  press. 

CATECHU,  alK)  called  terra  Japoniea  and  CuUh^ 
an  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  and  the  green 
fruit  of  the  Acacia  catechu  and  of  several  other  trees 
of  the  same  family  which  grow  in  the  East  Indies, 
prindpally  in  Bengal.  There  are  ^tiiree  sorts  of 
catechu.  The  first,  Bombay  catechu,  is  in  square 
pieces  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  friable,  of  a  uni- 
form texture,  fracture  uneven,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1*89.  The  second,  Bengal  catechu,  is  in 
round  pieces,  of  the  wdght  of  3  or  4  ounces,  of  a 
deep  Guooolate  colour  internally,  and  resembling 
iron  rust  externally,  more  friable,  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1'2S.  The  third  kind,  catechu  in  nuuaee,  ia 
in  irregular  pieces  of  2  or  8  ounces,  of  a  reddish- 
brown' colour,  shining,  homogeneous,  and  wrapped 
up  in  largo-nerved  leaves.  These  three  kinds  of  cat- 
echu are  inodorous,  of  an  astringent  taste  at  first,  but 
soon  after  sweet  and  agreeable;  at  least  this  is  the 
case  with  the  first  and  last  sort.  Terra  Japt^nica  ia 
the  name  which  was  implied  to  the  substance  when 
it  was  first  imported  from  Japan  as  an  astringent 
earth.  Catechu  is  laigdy  used  in  tanning  leather, 
and  a  yellow  cdouiing  matter,  obtained  from  it  by 
nitric  add,  is  employed  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk. 
Catediu  consists  of  catechin,  a  white  crystalline 
silky  powder,  and  catechu-tannic  add,  a  variety  of 
tannin 

CATECHUMENS  is  a  name  which  was  applied 
to  those  converted  Jews  and  heathens  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  who  were  to  recdve  baptism,  had 
a  particular  place  in  the  church,  but  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  those  young 
Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  wished  to  partake 
of  this  ordinance,  and  for  this  purpose  went  through 
a  preparatory  course  of  instruction. 

CATE(K)BY,  in  logic,  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
beings  contained  under  any  genus  or  kind  ranged  in 
order.  Metaphysidans  distribute  all  beings,  il  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  into  certain  genera 
or  dosses,  which  dasses  the  Greeks  aall  categories, 
and  the  Latins  predicaments.  The  andents,  follow- 
ing Aristotie,  generally  make  ten  categories.  Under 
the  first  all  substances  are  comprised,  and  all  ac- 
ddents  or  attributes  under  the  nine  last,  viz.  quan- 
tity,  quality,  relation,  action,  jKusion,  time,  place, 
siluation,  and  habit.  This  arrangement,  however,  is 
now  almost  exduded.  Descartes  thought  that  all 
nature  may  be  better  oonddored  under  these  seven 
dividons — epirii,  matter,  quantity,  substance,  figure, 
motion,  and  reti.  Others  make  but  two  categories, 
substance  and  attribute,  or  subject  and  accident;  or 
three,  accident  being  divided  into  the  inherent  and 
eireumstantial.  The  arrangement  of  the  ten  cate- 
gories was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  schooL 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ajrchytas  of  Ta- 
rentum.  From  him  it  passed  to  Plato  (who,  how- 
ever, admitted  onl^  five  categories — substance,  iden^ 
tity,  diversity,  motum,  and  rest),  and  from  Plato  to 
Aristotle,  llie  Stoics  held  four — subjects,  qualities, 
independent  circumstances,  relative  circumstances. 
The  term  categories  is  applied  by  J.  S.  Mill  to  the 
most  general  heads  under  which  everything  that  may 
be  asserted  of  any  subject  may  be  arranged.  (H 
these  five  are  recognized  by  Mill;  namdy,  existencci 
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(■((-existence,  Bcqnence  or  suecLssum,  causation,  and 
r»'.s<'iiil)laii(e.  Tliis  arran^-enient  atiVm.ls  a  general 
e  I. OS  si  ti  cation  of  all  jx.ssiMe  ])i'()|K).sitions,  whicli  must 
thus  either  atiirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  one  or 
more  thing's  or  attrilnites,  the  eo-existenee,  Ke(|Uonce, 
or  res«.ml'lanco  of  two  or  more  thinifs  or  attril»utes, 
or  nm^t  atiirm  or  deny  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of 
another.  (./auHatiou,  however,  is  regarded  hv  him 
oidy  as  a  }>eenliar  ease  of  suceession.  so  that  the  live 
categories  of  Mill  may  he  considered  to  he  redueud  to 
fo'ir,  causation  heing  oniittecL  I'or  the  categories  of  i 
Kant,  see  Kant. 

( JA'I'J'^NAliY,  that  curve  Avhicli  is  formed  hy  a 
c(»rd  when  allowed  to  hang  fr<  ely  l»etv.  en  two  i>oints. 
A  knowleduo  <»f  the  ]iroi)erti».'S  of  this  curve  is  of 
esse'utial  service  to  the  civil  engineer,  since  it  has 
heen  found  the  hest  suited  h>r  domes,  and  is  .also  the 
curve  assumed  hv  the  chains  of  a  suspensiondji-idge. 

CATKKiMLLAK.     See  T.i  tthufiv. 

CATdlJ'I'  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  different 
<[uadiu|)eds,  ]»nrtieu]arly  those  of  sluep,  Tlie  manii- 
faeture  is  chierty  carried  on  m  Italy  and  France*. 
The  textui'e  frf»m  ^\hich  it  is  made  is  that  wlii<"h 
anatomists  call  the  mn.-iruhir  ront,  which  is  carefully 
separated  from  the  peritoneal  and  mucous  mem- 
hranes.  After  a  tedious  jtrocess  of  Htceping,  scour- 
inir,  fermentinir,  inflating,  i^c,  the  mate-rial  is  tw  ist- 
ed,  ruhhed  with  horsediair  cords,  fumigated  \\ith 
I'urning  sul|»hur  to  ini|)rove  its  colour,  and  dried. 
( 'oiils  of  dill'erent  si/e,  and  stren-^tli,  and  delicacy, 
ar<.!  ol»taine'd  fr(»m  diirerent  d(»mestic  animals.  'J"he 
intestine  is  sometimes  cut  into  imiforni  stri}>s,  with 
an  instrunn-nt  made  for  tlie  ]>urpose.  To  ]»revent 
olfensive  ellhn  ia  during  the  jirocess,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  oily  matter,  the  ]''reni  li  make  use  of  an  .alkaline 
liipiivl  called  0(a  </<:  Janllr.  Catgut  for  strincfed  in- 
.strunients,  as  \iolins  and  iiarps,  is  made  ]>riiicipally  in 
Jiouie  and  Na['les.  For  the  smallest  violin  strings 
threi;  thicknesses  are  use<l ;  for  the  largest  se\en: 
and  for  the  largest  l)axs-\iol  strinics  1-JO,  It  is  well 
known  th;it  the  nu  mhraiies  of  lean  animals  ai'C 
tougher  than  tho.-e  in  a  high-fed  coiuUtion,  and  there 
cm  he  no  douht  that  from  the  lean  ami  .sru.-ill- 
si/ed  Italian  sheep  strings  sujit-rior  to  .all  others  an," 
j'roduced.  In  iXij-les,  whence  the  hest  trihle  stiinj-s, 
c(»nimonly  called  /i'onuni,  are  ol.tained,  there  are  large 
mainifavtories  «jf  this  article. 

C.\.TllAliT,  a  den<»niination  which  was  a}>])lied, 
froiu  the  iiiiddle  of  tlie  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
ceiitnry  to  several  sects,  that  aj>peared  lirst  in  l^oni- 
l)arily,and  afterwards  in  other  countri«'sof  the  West, 
nutl  which  were  vii»Iently  ]n,a>ecuted  on  accouiit  of 
their  ]M  iiiieheau  tenets  and  usa'j^es.  As  they  ori-i- 
njted  in  liiilgaria  they  were  sometimes  terme<l  Jinl- 
oiiriniis,  whence  arose  the  French  term  of  ahu-e, 
J'x'iia,'  .f.  Souietinies,  in  tolcen  of  their  eonte-mptil'le- 
Uess  .'IS  men  of  tlie  lowest  cla->s,  they  were  calhd 
J'dfai'i  II'  s  or  Ptitnriii(\-<^  from  I'ataria,  a  region  of  had 
reputation  ncir  Milan;  sonietiuies  Pn/i/inmx  ov  Pi^}<- 
ilitr.-i^  and  in  the  Jiow^  (.'ountries  J^i/Jdcs.  ]>ut  the 
name  l^y  whi<'h  they  <"hetseto  Ite  known  w;is  Oithari, 
from  (Ireek  Lntlnimi  the  ])ure. 

The  religious  views  and  pnu-tice  of  the  sects  c<»m- 
prehended  under  this  n.anie  diliered  much,  acct»rding 
to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  apinared,  and 
according  to  the  sjiirit  of  their  leaders;  Imt  they  all 
agreed  in  an  obstinate  re.> i stance  t(»  (.'atholicism,  and 
in  the  following  p<»ints  of  doctrine  and  reliiiious  life. 
■ — In  c<»mmon  with  the  old  Manicheans,  hut  without 
esteeming  Manes  a  ]>ro]»het,  they  entert:iined  an 
aver.>.ion  to  the  mixture  of  Jtidai>m  in  Christianity, 
professed  the  duali>m  couched  in  scri]itur.al  language, 
which  ]»laces  tlie  «levil  nearly  on  a  level  with  (iod, 
and  entertained  the  conceit  of  a  high  nioral  |>erfie- 
tiou.     The  intiuence  of  Ariau  and  Flatonic  notions 


was  con«[)icnous  in  tlieir  explanati«)ns  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Tnnity,  which  defined  the  Father  to  l;e  the 
unity  of  the  divine  will,  the  Son  or  l^ogos  to  l>e  hi.s 
first  thouLfht,  and  the  S]»irit  tol>e  their  common  ope- 
ration.    The  merit  of  the  lledeemer  tliey  l>elieved 
to  consist  more  in  his  example  than  in  his  expiatory 
death,  and   built  their  h<ii)es  of  hajtpiness.  for  the 
consummation  of  which  a  resurrection  of  the  IxmIv 
did  not  appear  to  them  re«pu>ite.  on  their  own  vir- 
tue,    'i'hey  rcLranled  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  over 
the  mortal  uature,  so  as  to  become  wholly  al>sorl»ed 
in   mystical  coutemjdation,  a-s  the  hiuhest  stage  in 
religi<»ns   life.     They  despised  the  ma>H   and  similar 
Ceremonies  as  mere  vanity.     'J'he  adoration  of  the 
cross,  of  saints,  and  r<dics.  together  with  all  arbitiary 
I'cnances,  they  deemed  idle  suju-rstition.     The  daily 
bhssiiig  of  their  meats   and  drinks  they  esteenie-d 
crpiivahnt  to  the  celebration  of  the-  eucharist.     The 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  sjiotless  teachers  served 
for  the  coTunmnioation  of  the  Sjarit,  for  ba]>tism,  and 
as  a  ])ledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  .sins,     l^eep  devo- 
tion of  the  heart  in  prayer,  and  a  life  of  ]»uiity,  coo- 
necteil  Avith  al>stinence  from  sexual  ]'leasure,  and  from 
theuscof  >tinndating  food,  were  their  exercises  of  piety. 
They  insisted  ou  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  sini- 
plieity.  an<l  the  literal  fullilment  of  the  [ireceptsof  the 
New  Te.-^tauH-nt,  which  they  read,  indeed,  with  iussid- 
nity,  but  fre'piently  niisunderstood.     In  an  age  when 
the  heartless  sulith.ties  of  dialectics,  the  mechanical 
administration  of  divine  worship,  and  the  .scandalous 
morals  of   the  clergv,  widened  more  and  more  the 
Itreaeh  betw een  reliL.dou  and  the  Established  Church, 
such  doctrines  and  niaxims  necessarily  met  with  ap- 
pndiation.     The  I»iety  and  nu»rality  at  which  mo>t 
of  the   se]taratists   diligently   aimed,   the   chann    of 
their  secret  connection,  and  the  higl\  intAjlligence  <»f 
things   sa«;red   to   which  they  made  claim,   and  the 
movin.,'    power   of   tlieir   sinj])le    worshij>,    jtrocured 
them  many  adherents,  and  those  not  from  the  c«)Tn- 
mou  jHoj'le  merely.      I'hey  wire  joined  l>v  the  dis- 
contented of    all    chi'^srs,   even    by    the   clergy   and 
nobles;  an<l  in  the  rude  state  of  the  existing  political 
constitutions,  amid  the  confusion  of  civil  wars  and 
eeclesiustical  controvei-sy,   their  congn  nations,  with 
little  mutual  connection,  were  abh;  to  pnrsue  for  yeai-s 
their  quiet  course.     F>ut   these  seets  were  not  free 
from   cori-ui*tions.      The   nocturnal    assemblies,    the 
coiumunitv  of  goods,  the  homeless,  roving  life  o>n 
account  of  which  several  of  them  Aven?  called  l\is.<(\- 
(/('If,  J'<i.s>:,i  /ill/'),  .and  the  contem]>t  of  the  niarri.ige 
state  gave  rise,  in  many  cases,  since  they  ]>ermitted 
the  two  sexes  to  live  together,  to  gidss  immoralities; 
and  the  mvsterv  in  which  thev  «  nveloped  their  re- 
li-ious   exerc:ises  sometimes   strved    to   conce'al    the 
eirors   of  an   uid>ridled   fanaticism,      liut  when  the 
oM  denominations  became  disgratcd  I'V  such  errors 
new  Icadcj-s  gave  rise  to  new  sects,  an<l  imp.ailed  a 
fresli  impulse  to  the  once  excited  sj'irite»f  separation. 
From    this    ori.:iriatetl    the    excitement^s    occasioued 
am<mg  the  people  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italv, 
by  Peter  Jiruys,  and  llenry  and  Arnold  of  13resci.i, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  whieh  introdnced  the  name.-* 
l\t  ,'<)hrvsi<t)i.<,  Jli  nri'-'mii.^,  and  Am  >'(!(. ■<ts.     See  Alt- 
N(U  i>  OK  l'iu:sci.\. 

Tlie  ecclesia.-tical  authority  now  became  zealous  in 
searching  out  and  punishing  liereties;  so  that  these 
new  but  unconnected  classes  of  Cath;iri  st)on  became 
extinct.  'I'l-e  ohh^r  Cathari.  I'ublieuiis,  Vatarenes, 
kc,  had  the  ]'rudence,  whereV(-r  they  were  settled, 
to  adhere  publicly  to  the  ( 'atholic  Church,  and  to 
hold  their  jtrivate  meetings  in  the  ni^dit.  They  even 
alhnved  members  to  have  recourse  before  the  spiritual 
courts  to  .an  aj^parent  recantation;  but  the  attention 
of  these  authorities  being  once  excited,  .and  t)ie  pojtes 
carrying  on  the  persecuti<.'n  of  the  heretics  by  their 
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own  legmtee,  ftnd  establithing  the  horrible  Inquisitioii 
in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  the  utmoet  secrecy  in  the 
perfonnAnoe  of  religions  exerdses  no  longer  afforded 
security  to  these  heterodox  believers.  The  fate  of 
the  Albigenses,  who  were  mainly  Cathari,  finally  pro- 
duced the  overthrow  of  all  this  family  of  sects  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Waldenses  alone,  who 
were  unjustly  confounded  with  the  Cathari,  escaped. 
CATHARINE  L,  Emnrass  of  Russia.  The  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  uncertain. 
According  to  some  accounts  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Swedish  officer  named  Rabe,  who  died  shortly 
after  she  was  bom;  according  to  others  her  father 
was  a  Catholic  peasant  in  Lithuania,  by  name 
Samud,  for  he  had  (as  is  frequently  the  case  there) 
no  fandly  name.  It  is  said  that  she  was  bom  in 
1686,  named  Martha^  and  placed  by  her  poor  parents 
in  the  service  of  a  Lutheran  dei^gnrman  named  Da/ut 
at  Roop,  in  the  drde  of  Riga.  She  then  removed  to 
Harienbnig,  a  small  village  in  the  circle  of  Wenden, 
and  entered  the  service  of  a  dei^gyman  named  OlUck, 
who  caused  her  to  be  instrocted  in  the  Lutheran  reU- 

S'cD.  Here  she  was  married  to  a  Swedish  dragoon, 
ut  a  few  days  after  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
field,  and  the  Russians,  within  a  short  period,  took 
Manenbuig  in  1702.  Martha  fell  into  the  hands  of 
General  Tcheremetieff,  who  relinquished  her  to  Prince 
Menzikoff.  While  in  his  possession  she  was  seen  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  mistress.  She 
became  a  proselyte  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Catharine  Alexiewna,  In  1708  and 
1709  she  bore  the  emperor  the  Princesses  Anna  and 
Eliiabeth,  the  first  of  whom  became  the  Duchess  of 
Holstein  by  marriage,  and  mother  of  Peter  IIL 
The  second  became  Empress  of  Russia.  In  1712  the 
emperor  publidy  acknowledged  Catharine  as  his 
wife.  She  was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
and  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.  Besides  the 
daughters  above  named  she  bore  the  emperor  five 
more  children,  all  of  whom  died  early.  The  Piin- 
oeaaes  Anna  and  Elizabeth  were  declared  legitimate. 
By  her  kindness,  and  above  all  by  her  intelligence, 
■be  gained  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  emperor. 
When  Peter,  with  his  aimy,  seemed  irreparably  lost 
on  the  Pruth  in  1711  Cathsfine  endeavoured  to  win 
over  the  grand  vizier;  and  having  succeeded,  by 
bribing  his  confidant  with  her  jewels,  she  disdoeed 
her  plan  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  it  his  approbation, 
and  was  soon  relieved.  She  afterwards  received 
many  proofs  of  the  gratitude  of  her  husband.  Peter 
even  deemed  her  worthy  of  being  hia  successor. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  1724  she  fell  under  his 
displeasure.  Her  chamberlain  Moens,  with  whom 
■he  was  suspected  of  being  on  too  intimate  terms, 
was  beheaded  on  pretence  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  the  enemies  of  Russia.  Menzikoff,  who  had 
always  manifested  much  attachment  to  her,  had  now 
been  in  disgrace  for  some  time,  and  Peter  had  very 
frequent  attacks  of  bodily  pain,  with  intervals  only 
marked  by  dreadfbl  explosions  of  rage.  These 
dicumstanoes  made  Catharine's  situation  critical, 
and  her  antidpations  of  the  future  must  have  been 
the  more  melancholy,  as  the  emperor  had  uttered 
some  threats  of  a  change  in  the  succession  to  her 
disadvantage.  To  prevent  such  an  event  she  applied 
to  Menzikdir;  and  by  the  prudence  of  Jaguschinski, 
who  then  enjoyed  tlie  favour  of  Peter,  and  whom 
■he  gained  over,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  with 
the  emperor.  The  empress  and  the  favourite  were 
labouring  to  confirm  their  improving  prospects  when 
Peter  the  Great  died,  Jan.  28,  1725.  Catharine, 
Menzikoff,  and  Jaguschinski  considered  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  death  of  the  emperor  a  secret  until,  by 
jodidous  arrangements,  they  nad  secured  the  succes- 
maa  of  the  throne  to  the  empress^    Theophanes, 


archbishop  of  Plesoow,  swore  before  the  people  and 
troops  that  Peter  on  his  death-bed  had  declared 
Catharine  alone  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. She  was  then  proclaimed  Empress  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her 
was  taken  anew.  At  first  the  cabinet  pursued  the 
plans  of  Peter,  and,  under  Menzikoff's  management^ 
the  administration  was  conducted  with  considerable 
ability.  But  the  pemidous  influence  of  favourites 
was  soon  fdt,  and  great  errors  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration.  Catharine  died  suddenly  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1727,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  excess  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits. 

CATHARINE  IL,  Empress  of  Russia,  a  woman 
of  remarkable  ability,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  2d  May, 
1729,  where  her  father,  Christian  Augustus,  prince 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst^  and  Prussian  field-marshal,  was 
governor.  Her  name  was  originally  Saphia  Angtiatii. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth,  at  the  instigation  of  Frederick 
IL,  chose  her  for  the  wife  of  Peter,  her  nephew,  whom 
she  appointed  her  successor.  The  young  princess 
accompanied  her  mother  to  Russia,  where  she  joined 
the  Greek  Church,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Catharine 
AlexievmOf  given  to  her  by  the  empress.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  Sept.  1st,  1745.  It  was  not  a  happy 
one,  but  Catharine  found  relief  in  the  improvement  of 
her  mind.  She  was  endowed  with  uncommon  strength 
of  character;  but  the  ardour  of  her  temperament 
and  the  ill-treatment  of  her  husband  led  her  into 
errors  which  had  the  most  injurious  influence  on  her 
whole  political  life.  Amongst  the  friends  of  her 
husband  Count  Solttkoff  was  distinguished  for  talent 
and  the  graces  of  his  person.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  Catharine,  and  an  intimate  connection 
between  them  was  the  consequence.  When  Soltikoff, 
who  was  employed  in  foreign  embassies,  grew  indif- 
ferent to  Cathanne,  a  young  Pole,  Stanislaus  Augustus 
Poniatowski,  cdebrated  both  for  his  good  and  ill 
fortune,  gained  the  affections  of  the  grand  princess. 
Their  intimacy  was  known  to  the  empress,  but  did 
not  i^pear  to  displease  her;  and  it  was  at  her  recom- 
mendation that  Augustus  III.  appointed  Poniatowski 
his  ambassador  at  &e  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
connection  created  alarm  at  Paris.  France,  at  that 
time  at  war  with  Britain,  had  formed  a  secret  treaty 
with  Austria^  and  drawn  Russia  into  the  same. 
Poniatowski  was  known  to  be  a  warm  adherent  of 
Britain,  and  it  was  feared  that  through  his  influence 
with  the  princess  he  might  prejudice  Elizabeth  sgainst 
France;  and  Louis  XV.  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
King  of  Poland  to  recall  him.  In  January,  1762, 
Elizabeth  died,  and  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne. 
The  emperor  now  became  still  more  alienated  from 
Us  wife.  Peter  lived  in  the  greatest  dissipation,  and 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  a  lady  of  the  court, 
named  Elizabeth  Woronzoff,  that  it  was  generally 
thought  that  he  would  repudiate  Catharine  and 
marry  his  mistress.  The  empress,  therefore,  was 
obliged  to  take  measures  for  her  personal  security. 
At  the  same  time  Peter  grew  continually  more  and 
more  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  owing  to  his  blind 
predilection  for  the  Prussian  military  diadpline,  his 
politics,  and  the  faults  of  his  character.  This  led  to 
a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  hetman 
Count  Rasumowsld,  Count  Panin,  the  enterprising 
Princess  Daschkoff,  and  a  young  officer  of  the  guards, 
Gregory  Orloff,  who,  since  Poniatowski's  departure, 
had  taken  his  place  in  Catharine's  affections.  All 
those  who  were  dissatisfied,  or  who  expected  to  gain 
by  a  change,  joined  this  conspiracy.  Panin  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  conspirators  were  actuated  only 
by  the  desire  to  place  the  youthful  Paul  on  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  empress  and 
a  council  of  the  empire.    But  this  plan  was  changed 
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through  the  influence  of  the  Orloflfs.  The  f^iards 
were  the  first  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  enipreHs  on 
her  presenting  herself  to  them  at  Peterlioff  on  the 
morninci:  of  July  9, 17G2;  and  Alexci  Odoff  prevailed 
on  Tei»low,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  senator, 
to  read  at  the  Kazan  church,  instead  of  the  prochuna- 
tion  oi  the  conspirators  in  favour  of  the  young  prince, 
oT\e  announcing  the  elevation  of  Catharine  to  the 
throne,  Peter  died  a  few  days  after  in  prison.  The 
accusation  .against  Cathanne  of  having  contributed 
to  hasten  this  event  is  witliout  foundation.  Tlie 
young,  ambitious  princess,  neglected  by  her  husband, 
whom  she  did  not  reHi)ect,  remaine<l  f)assive  on  the 
occasion,  yielded  to  circumstances,  which  were,  it  is 
true,  propitious  to  her,  and  consoled  hei-self  for  an 
event  which  she  could  not  remedy.  She  knew  how 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  by  Ihittering  their 
vanity;  showed  great  res])ect  for  their  religion;  caused 
hei-self  to  l>e  crowned  at  INIoscow  with  great  pomp; 
devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  agricidture  and 
rommorce,  and  the  creation  of  a  naval  force;  improved 
the  laws;  and  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  the 
administration  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
alfaii'S  of  Russia.  A  year  after  her  ascensioTi  to  the 
throne  she  forced  the  Courlanders  to  displace  their 
new  duke,  (.'harlcs  of  Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biren, 
who  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  iViter  the 
death  of  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  she  was  the 
means  of  Stanislaus  Poniatownki's  ])eing  crowned  at 
War;*aw.  l>ut  whilst  she  w;xs  forcing  this  king  on 
the  I'oles,  the  number  of  the  malcontents  in  her  own 
emjdre  increased,  and  several  attempts  against  her 
life  were  made  at  St.  Petei'sburg  and  Moseow.  The 
young  Ivan  (which  see)  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  were  directed;  but  his  sudden 
death  at  the  fortress  of  Schliissel])urg  overthrew  the 
l>lans  of  the  disalTected,  After  this  the  court  of  the 
empress  was  only  disturbed  from  time  to  time  1)Y 
ititi-igues,  in  whieh  gallantry  and  politics  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  wliieh  had  no  other  object  than  to  rei>lace 
one  favourite  by  another.  In  the  mitlst  of  ])le.asure 
and  dissi])ation  Catharine  did  not  neglect  the  im])rove- 
m«!nt  of  the  laws.  Deputies  from  all  the  provinces 
met  at  Moscow.  The  emj>ress  had  herself  ])rejtared 
instructions  for  their  conduct,  which  were  read  at 
the  first  session;  ))ut  it  was  impossible  for  so  many 
ditferent  natirms  to  understand  each  other,  or  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  In  the  first  sessions  the 
emanci[)ati<m  of  the  peasants  was  proi)osed.  This 
ah»ne  would  have  been  sulficient  to  cause  a  bloody 
re\olution.  Catharine,  who  presided  at  the  debates, 
and  n'ceived  from  the  Jissembly  the  title  of  mofhcr  of 
the  Cdunfri/y  soon  dismissed  the  disconlant  legislatoi-s. 
Al  out  this  time  France  formed  a  party  in  Polan«l 
against  Kussia;  but  these  attempts  only  served  to 
aceelerate  Catharin«''s  plans.  I'lie  war  to  which  the 
I'orte  w.'is  instigated  liail  the  same  result.  The  Turks 
wer«  beaten.  The  llussian  Hag  was  victorious  on 
the  (i  reek  sea.=!;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeva  the  plan 
w.i'^  formed  of  re-establishing  the  republics  of  S}>arta 
and  Athens  as  a  check  to  the  Ottoman  ]K)wer.  The 
advaTiecinent  of  Austrian  troops  into  Poland  insj»ired 
Cathaiine  with  the  desire  to  agLn'andize  hei"self  in 
this  <piarter.  She  therefore  entered  into  an  agiee- 
iiu;nt  for  the  division  of  the  country  with  the  courts 
of  Jk'ilin  and  Vieima  in  1772,  by  which  the  govern- 
ments of  I'olotzk  and  Mohilev  fell  to  her  share,  and 
she  insured  to  liersclf  exclusive  influence  in  Poland 
by  imdertaking  to  guarantee  the  Polish  constitution. 
At  the  same  time  she  abandoned  all  her  conquests, 
with  the  exception  of  ^\jzo])h,  Taganrog,  and  Kin- 
burn,  in  the  peace  with  the  Porte,  concluded  at 
Kaiiiar<lschi  in  1774,  but  secured  to  herself  the  fi'ee 
navigation  of  the  I'laek  Sea.  and  stipulated  f<»r  the 
in'li;[»endence  of  the  Crimea.    Py  this  aj'parent  inde- 


pendence the  Crimea  became,  in  fact,  dependent  on 
Catharine.  This  peace  was  as  opportune  as  it  was 
a«lvantageous  to  Russia;  for  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  Moscow  and  several  other  cities  were  desolated 
by  the  plague ;  and  aV)out  the  same  time  an  adven- 
turer named  l*ugatscheff,  assuming  the  n.ame  of 
Peter  III.,  had  excited  a  revolt  in  several  provinces 
of  Eastern  Russia,  which  wiis  soon  suppresse<l.  At 
this  time  Potemkin  exercised  an  unlimited  intluenco 
over  the  empress.  In  17S4  he  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing the  C'riniea,  to  which  he  gave  its  ancient  name 
of  Tauj-iSj  and  extended  the  confines  of  Russia  to  the 
Caucasus.  Catharine  upon  this  traverse<l  the  pro- 
vinces which  h.ad  revolted  under  Pucratseheff,  and 
navigated  the  Volga  and  Dnieper,  taking  gi-eater 
interest  in  the  expedition,  as  it  was  attended  with 
.«»ome  danger.  She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  seeing 
Tauris.  I^otend-cin  turned  this  journey,  which  took 
place  in  17^7,  into  a  triumphal  mai\h.  Tlu-ouL:hout 
a  distance  of  nearly  10(iU  leagues  nothing  but  feasts 
and  spectacles  of  various  kinds  were  to  Ikj  seen. 
Palaces  were  raised  on  barren  heaths,  to  be  inhabited 
for  a  day.  Villages  and  towns  were  built  in  the 
wildernesses,  where  a  short  time  before  the  Tartars 
had  fed  their  herds.  An  inunenso  population  ap- 
])eared  at  every  step — the  ]>icture  of  affiuence  and 
prosperity.  A  humked  different  nati»>ns  jiaid  homage 
to  their  sovereign.  Catharine  saw,  at  a  distance, 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  only  the  outward  walls 
existed.  She  was  surrounde<l  by  a  multitude  (»f 
j)e<iple,  who  were  conveyed  on  during  the  night,  to 
afford  her  the  same  spectacle  the  following  d.ay. 
Two  .sovereigns  visited  her  on  lier  journey — the  King 
of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Aug\istus,  and  the  emjv^ror 
Joseph  II.  I'he  latter  renewed  his  promise,  given 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  assist  her  in  her  projects  against 
the  Turks.  U'he  residt  was  a  new  Turkish  war, 
which,  by  the  Peace  of  Jassy  (1702),  ended  not  less 
favoural)ly  for  Russia  than  the  fii-st.  The  jKiwer  of 
Russia  was  also  increased  by  the  war  with  Sweden 
which  terminated  in  17l«<>,  and  by  the  two  last  parti- 
tions of  Poland  and  the  incori)oration  of  Courland. 
Catharine  took  no  i)art  in  the  war  against  France, 

j  tho\igh  she  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  French 
republic,  actively  assisted  the  emigrants,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  England  against  France.  She 
likewise  made  war  against  Persia,  and,  as  .some  his- 
torians assure  us,  entertained  the  i>roject  of  dcbtrov- 
ing  the  power  of  the  ICnglish  in  ]>engal,  when  a  lit 
of  a]KipIexy  put  an  end  to  her  life,  Nov.  17,  17y(>. 

Catharine  II.  h.as  been  equally  censure<l  and 
praised.  With  all  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  w  ith 
a  love  of  pleasure  carried  to  licentiousness,  she  com- 
bined the  firmness  and  talent  of  a  j)owerful  sovereign. 
Two  jijissions  were  pretlominant  with  her  until  her 
death,  love  and  ambiti»m.  She  waM  never  without 
her  favourite,  yet  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  dignity. 
She  was  distinguished  for  activity,  working  with  her 
ministei-s,  writing  httei-s  to  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
and  signing  an  order  to  .attack  the  Turks,  or  to  occupy 
Poland,  in  the  same  breath.  She  favoured  distin- 
guished authors,  and  w.'us  particularly  partial  to  the 
French.  At  Paris  she  had  a  literary  agent  (Paron 
(himm).  She  several  times  invited  Voltaire  to  lier 
court,  proy>osed  to  D'Alembert  to  finish  the  Encyclo- 
pailia  at  St,  I'etersburg,  and  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  grand-duke.  Diderot  visited  her  at  her 
re«|uest,  and  she  often  allowed  him  the  privilege  of 
familiar  conversation  with  her,  ]>y  these  means  she 
gained  the  favour  of  the  literati  of  I'urope,  who 
called  her  the  greatest  of  nders ;  an<l,  in  fact,  she 
was  not  without  claims  to  this  title.  She  protecte<l 
Commerce,  inqiroved  the  laws,  duL:  canals,  founded 
towns,   hospitals,   and    colleiros.     l*allas   and    (•tliprg 

,  tiavellcd  at  her  expense.     She  cudeavourt.  d  to  put  a 
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■top  to  the  abtUM  which  had  crept  into  the  admini- 
■tration  of  the  different  departmentB  of  govemmcait ; 
but  ahe  began  without  being  able  to  finish.  Civiliza- 
tion advanced  but  alowlv  in  Ruasia  under  her  reign; 
and  her  anxiety  to  enlighten  her  subjects  oeaaed 
when  she  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  French 
revolution  lutd  been  brought  about  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Laws,  colonies,  schools,  manufac- 
tures, hospitals,  canals,  towns,  fortifications,  every- 
thing was  commenced,  but  frequently  left  unfinished 
for  want  of  means.  See  Tooke's  Life  of  Catharine  IL 
and  Herzen*8  M^moires  de  rimp^ratrice  Catharine  IL 
(London,  1859). 

CATHAKINE,  St.,  a  virgin  of  Alexandria  who, 
acoording  to  Catholic  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom 
early  in  the  third  century.  She  is  represented  with 
a  piece  of  a  wheel;  and  the  legend  ox  her  marriage 
with  Christ  has  been  painted  by  several  of  the  first 
masters.  Correggio's  Catharine,  in  Dresden,  is  beau- 
tiful.— There  are  two  other  St.  Catharines  mentioned. 
— ^The  knights  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai  are 
an  ancient  military  order,  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St. 
Catharine  on  this  mountain.  In  Russia  the  order  of 
St  Catharine  is  a  distinction  for  ladies,  instituted  by 
Catharine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his 
signal  escape  from  the  Turks  in  1711. 

CATHARINE  DE*  MEDICI,  wife  of  Henry  IL, 
king  of  France,  bom  at  Florence  in  1519,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  Francis  I.  con- 
sented that  his  son  Henry  should  many  her  only 
because  he  did  not  believe  she  ever  would  ascend  the 
throne,  and  because  he  was  in  great  want  of  money, 
with  which  Lorenzo  could  furnish  him.  The  marri^e 
was  celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  1533.  Catharine 
was  equally  gifted  with  beauty  and  talents,  and  bad 
cultivated  her  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Florence;  but 
at  the  same  time  imbibed  the  perverted  principles 
of  politics  then  prevailing  in  Italy.  These,  consist- 
ing in  a  constant  practice  of  cabal,  intrigues,  and 
treachery,  are  particularly  injurious  in  the  govern- 
ment of  large  empires.  Catharine*s  ambition  was 
unbounded.  She  sacrificed  France  and  her  children 
to  the  passion  for  ruling ;  but  she  never  aimed  stead- 
ily at  one  great  end,  and  had  no  profound  views  of 
Eolicy.  The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  on 
er  arrival  at  the  Fhsnch  court,  gave  her  great 
op[)ortunity  to  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation. She  flattered  alike  the  Duchess  d'Etampes, 
the  mistress  of  the  king,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  of  her  own  husband,  though  these  two  ladies 
hated  each  other.  From  her  apparent  indifference 
she  might  have  been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the 
tumult  of  public  affairs;  but  when  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  in  1559  made  her  mistress  of  herself,  she 
plunged  her  children  in  a  whirl  of  pleasures,  partly 
to  enervate  them  by  dissipation,  partly  from  a  natu- 
ral inclination  towa^  prodigality ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  extravagances  crud  and  bloody  measures 
wore  executed,  the  memory  of  which  still  makes  men 
shudder.  Her  authority  was  limited  under  the  reign 
of  Francis  IL,  her  eldest  son,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  marriage  with  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Guises.  Jealous 
of  a  power  she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine  then  de- 
cided to  favour  the  Protestants.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  patronage,  by  which  the  ambition  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  was  stimulated,  the  conflict- 
ing religious  opinions  in  France  never  would  have 
caused  such  lasting  civil  wars.  Catharine  felt  herself 
embarrassed  by  this  indulgence  towards  the  inno- 
vators, when  the  death  of  Francis  IL  placed  the  reins 
of  government,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX., 
tu  her  hands.    Wuvoiiiii;  between  the  Guises  on  one 


side,  who  had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholics,  and  Cond^  and  Coligny  on  the  other,  who 
had  become  very  powerful  by  tibe  aid  of  the  Pro- 
testants, she  was  constantly  obliged  to  resort  to  in- 
trigues, which  failed  to  procure  her  as  much  power 
as  she  might  easily  have  gained  by  openness  of  con- 
duct Despised  by  all  parties,  but  consoled  if  ahe 
ootild  deceive  ^em ;  taking  arms  only  to  treaty  and 
never  treating  without  preparing  the  materials  for  a 
new  dvil  war,  she  brought  Chanes  IX.,  when  he  be- 
came of  age,  into  a  situation  in  which  he  must  either 
make  the  royal  authority  subordinate  to  a  powerful 
party,  or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massacred, 
in  the  hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one,  of  subduing  fac- 
tion. Tbe  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  (see  Bab- 
tholoxew'b  Day,  St.)  was  her  work.  She  inducetl 
the  king  to  practise  a  dissimulation  foreign  to  his 
character;  and  as  often  as  he  evinced  a  disposition 
to  free  himself  from  a  dependence  of  which  he 
was  ashamed,  she  knew  how  to  prevent  him,  by 
the  fear  and  jealousy  which  she  excited  in  him 
by  favouring  ms  brother  Henry.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.  Catharine  became  agun  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  till  the  return  of  Henry  III.,  tiieu 
king  of  Poland.  She  contributed  to  the  many  mis- 
fortunes of  his  reign,  by  the  measures  which  she  had 
adopted  previously  to  its  commencement,  and  by  the 
intrigues  in  which  she  was  uninterruptedly  engaged. 
At  her  death,  in  1589,  France  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dismembennent  The  religious  contests  were  in 
reality  very  indifferent  to  her.  The  consequences  sho 
was  not  able  to  conceive.  She  was  ready  to  risk  life 
for  the  gratification  of  her  ambition.  She  was  equally 
artful  in  uniting  her  adherents,  and  in  promoting  dis- 
sension among  her  adversaries.  To  those  who  dixiBcted 
her  attention  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure,  she  used  to  say,  *One  must  live.*  Her  exam- 
ple contributed  greatiy  to  promote  the  corruption  of 
morals  which  prevailed  in  her  time.  Her  manners, 
however,  were  elegant,  and  she  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  sciences  and  arts.  She  procured  valuable 
manuscripts  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and  caused  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  to  be  built  In 
the  provinces,  also,  several  castles  were  erected  by 
her  order,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  archi- 
tecture, in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  the  art  were 
still  unknown  in  France.  She  had  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1559, 
and  Margaret  of  Valois,  married  to  Henry  of  Navarro, 
afterwards  Henry  IV. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  bom  in  1483  or  1485. 
In  1501  she  was  married  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Henry  VIL  Her  husband  dying  about  five 
months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  return  her  dowry, 
caused  her  to  be  contracted  to  his  remaining  son, 
Henry,  and  a  dispensation  was  procured  from  the 
pope  for  that  purpose.  In  lus  fifteenth  year  the 
prince  made  a  public  protest  against  the  marriage; 
but  at  length  yielding  to  the  representations  of  his 
council,  he  consented  to  ratify  the  contract,  and  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1509  was  crowned  with 
her. — ^The  inequality  of  their  ages  and  the  capricious 
disporition  of^enr^we™  dn,lrt«.oe.  venr^«lve«e 
to  the  durability  of  their  union,  and  it  seems  surpris- 
ing that  Catharine  should  have  acquired  and  retained 
an  ascendency  over  the  affections  of  the  king  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  want  of  male  issue,  how- 
ever, proved  a  source  of  disquietude  to  him,  and 
scruples,  real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose  in  his 
mind  concerning  the  legality  of  their  union,  which 
were  greatly  enfon«d  by  a  growing  passion  for  Anue 
Boleyn,  one  of  tho  queen's  maids  of  honour.  He 
made    a^ipUcation    to   Rome    for  a  divorce    from 
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r'nthnriiio.  An  enconrn'i'in<;'  answrr  wn.<?  returned, 
ami  a  (lisiicnr>atit>n  ]>r*'inist<l,  it  bcin^'  tUe  interest  of 
tlie  })«.j>L'  to  favour  the  Kn',dish  kinc,'.  Overawed, 
liowevor,  l)y  the  power  of  the  Kniperor  Charles  V., 
( 'atharine's  nc])he\v,  tlie  ronduet  of  the  pontilf  l)e- 
eame  einharrassed  and  he^itatin-^.  Catharine,  mean- 
uhile,  eoiidiiete<l  hf-'n^'df  with  L,'fntleness  and  firmness, 
and  eould  not  in  any  way  l)e  indueed  to  er)n.sent  t'» 
an  aet  whieli  would  render  licr  dauuditer  illeiritimate, 
au«l  stain  her  with  the  iniyuitation  of  inee>t.  I'einLT 
eited  l>ef«>rc  the  }>apal  h"j;ate-<,  Cardinals  Wolsey  aihl 
( 'aiupe'_'L,do,  in  l'')'2\*,  slie  <leelaied  that  she  wouhl  not 
sul'init  iier  eause  to  their  jud^'nient,  hut  appealed  to 
tlie  eourt  of  JJonie;  Avhi'-li  declaration  w;us  declared 
eontunia(i«'Us.  Tlie  sul»terfuL,'esof  the  ]"oi)e  at  lencrth 
indueed  tlie  kiu;^'  to  decide  tlic  affair  for  himself  ;  and 
the  resentment  expiessed  on  this  occasion  hy  the 
court  of  Itouie  provoked  him  to  throw  olf  his  suh- 
mis^ion  to  it,  and  deihue  himself  hea<l  of  the  Y.ng- 
lisli  church — an  act  of  n»yal  caj trice  more  imjxntaut 
than  most  in  history.  In  ITj^Ij  he  marritrd  Anne 
]*>oleyn:  upon  which  Catharine,  no  lonLTcr  eonsi«lered 
<pieen  <tf  KuLdand,  retired  to  iVnjpthill  in  Jledford- 
shire.  Cranmer,  now  raised  to  the  [trimacy,  pr(»- 
nounced  the  sentence  of  dixcrce,  notwith^tandiuLT 
"Nvhich,  Catharine  still  jiersi-.ted  in  maintaiuiuL,'  her 
claims.  She  died  in  .lanuary,  ir»;'.i?.  Shortly  hefore 
her  death  she  wrote  i\  letter  t(»  the  kin^',  recommend- 
in;^  tJK'ir  dau^diter  (afterwar<ls  (^)ueen  Mary)  to  his 
j>rotection,  ])rayinL,'  for  the  salvation  of  his  so<d,  and 
.issuriniT  him  of  her  foi-^iveness  ajid  nnal»ated  alfee- 
tion.  The  jiathos  <tf  this  epi>tle  is  said  to  have 
drawn  t»'ars  from  Henry.  ]le  had  never  proumed 
to  call  the  virtue's  of  his  injuietl  wife-  in  (juotiou,  and 
she  certainly  a-  ted  throu_:hout  with  eminent  diuniitv 
and  eonsisteni'V.  Several  de\otional  ticatlses  have 
heen  attrihut*  d  to  Catharine,  which  belong  to  C^ueen 
Catharine  Parr. 

CATilAlMNEOF  V.l J  AOANZA, wife  of  Charles 
IT..  kiiiL^of  Kiiudand,  aTid  dau-^iit^r  «'f  tlohn  IV.,  kiM;_r 
of  Portuu'al,  was  Ixtrn  in  l<'i.'.^.  In  l<i(»l  she  married 
Charhs  II.,  in  whoi-  eourt  she  lonj  endured  all  the 
ii'-ulect  and  mortilicatiou  to  uhieh  his  dissolute-  cou- 
due-t  nece-sarily  e\po,s(<l  her,  and  whieh  heeamo  still 
more  LTallini,'  from  her  haviiii,^  no  children;  still  slu; 
conducted  herself  with  i:reat  ecpianimity,  and  after 
the  «le;ith  of  Charlt-*.  rtcrived  much  attention  and 
respeet.  Til  I'l'jij  sh<'  returned  to  T'ortuj.d,  wh'ie, 
in  170l.  she  was  made  re.,'ent  hy  her  brother,  1  )on 
Pedro.  who>e  incii- i,-.in'_,'  intirmities  rendered  retire- 
ment nee.  ^s  irv.  In  this  situation  Catharine  showid 
consid-raMe  abilities,  carryin-.,'  on  the  war  aLTain-^t 
Spain  with  great  lirmness  an<l  success.     She  died  in 

C.VTIIAPJXH  ( )F  FP.\XCi;  (,)ueen  of  ]  ji-land, 
yoim_r'  st  child  of  (.'harles  VI.  an<l  Isabella  of  J>a\a- 
lia,  was  born  in  ]  Jh],  imd  iu  ]  pjo  \vas  married  to 
Ilehiv  V.  of  I^rcjland,  who  u:is  then  derlaied  suc- 
(•'•ssor  to  the  erown  of  T'r.in<-e.  To  this  prinee  she 
1m. re  Henry  \'I.,  crowned  in  his  cradh;  kim,'  of  both 
countries.  After  the  death  (»f  Ilem'v,  in  lli'j, 
( 'atharine  privately  married  (.)wen  'Jheodorc,  <»r 
Tud(.r.  a  \Velsh  ;i<.iith-m;in  of  small  fortune,  but 
destcnded  from  the  anciriit  P>riti-h  j'rini.-es.  I»v  this 
marria;4e  she  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Kd- 
rnund,  earl  of  IJichmoud,  by  a  marria.re  \\ith  Mar- 
garet Pi  aufort,  <»f  the  h  jitimated  branch  of  Lauc;w<- 
ter,  became  father  of  Henry  \'II.  anvl  founder  of 
the  house  of  Ttidor.  ('atharine  wa,s  treated  Mith 
some  riLjonr  on  the  tliscovcry  of  her  .second  marria.ee, 
and  ditd  in  the  j.rime  of  life  in  1  l.'!S. 

CATHAIUNK  PAlHi,  si^th  and  last  wife  of 
Ht-nry  VJII.,  w;ls  tht;  eldest  <lauL,diter  of  Sir  Thoma^s 
I'arr  of  Kendal,  and  wad  at  an  early  a^e  <li>tin- 
guished  for  her  learning  and  gcxjd  sense.     She  y,\is 


first  man-ied  to  Kdward  Eurcdie,  and  Becondly  to 
Jolin  Xeville,  lord  Latim(  r,  and  after  hi.^  death  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  queen  she 
became  in  ir»l-'».  Her  zealous  encouragement  of  the 
reformed  religion  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  (iardiner,  bi.shop  of  Winchester,  the  Chancellor 
Wriothe-ley,  and  othei^  of  the  ( •atholic  faction,  who 
cons]»ired  tc»  ruin  her  with  the  king.  Taking  advan- 
tni^'e  ('f  one  of  his  moments  of  irritation,  they  accu?.t-d 
her  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  si/n  a  warrant  for  her  committ^tl  to  the 
Tower.  Tliis  being  accidentally  discovered  t<^)  her, 
she  rej>aire<l  to  the  king,  who  began  to  sound  her 
ojtinions.  Aware  of  his  purpose  she  humbly  re]»lir.l, 
'that  on  such  topics  she  always  referred  herself  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  majt  -ty,  as  he,  under  (i«Kl,  wxs 
her  only  supreme  head  and  governor  here  on  eaith.' 
'N«»t  s(»,  by  St.  ^Nlary,  Kat-.-.'  replied  Henry;  *  voii 
are,  as  we  take  it,  become  a  d(»ct«.r,  to  in>truct,  and 
not  to  be  instructed  by  ns.'  Catharine  judiciotisiy 
rtrj'lied  that  she  only  objected  in  order  to  be  U-ne- 
lited  by  his  su]Hrior  learninu'  «ind  knowledge.  '  I.s  it 
so,  sweetheart r  sai<l  the  king;  'and  tende<l  your 
arguments  to  no  w«>rse  en<l  I  'J'hen  are  we  ]>erf«  ct 
friends  again.'  After  the  death  of  the  king  .she 
esjiou.Md  the  Lonl-admiral  Sir  Thom.xs  Seymour, 
uuele  to  Kdwaid  \'I.;  but  this  eonnec ti<.n  insolved 
her  in  troubh.-s  and  <lilliculti<s.  She  di<'d  in  child- 
lied  in  l.'ilS,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  She 
wa,s  a  zealous  j)romot<  r  of  the  Jieformation.  Among 
her  papers,  after  her  death,  v,as  found  a  c(»mposition 
entith.d,  (^hiecii  Catharine  Parr's  Lamentations  of  a 
Sinner  bewailing  the  iLriiorauce  of  her  Jiliml  lafe; 
a  Contrite  meditation  on  tlui  \ears  she  had  ])a,<srd  in 
Cath<»lic  fa>ts  and  ]>ilLrrima4es.  It  was  publi.-hed 
with  a  preface  by  Lord  liurleigh,  in  L^4S.  In  her 
lifetime  she  published  a  V(tlunie  of  Prayers  or  Me- 
ditations, wherein  the  Mintl  is  stirred  ]>atiently  to 
Sulfer  all  Alllictions  liere,  .and  to  set  at  nought  the 
vaine  Pro>peritie  of  this  AVorlde,  and  also  t«t  long  for 
the  ev«'ila>tiic'  Felicitee.  Many  of  her  lettei's  ha\e 
al>«»  been  printed. 

(,'AT]|CAin\— 1.  Wii.r.TAM  SiiAW,  Lvni.  ok,  wa^ 
the  son  of  P»aron  Catheart  of  ( ".ithcart,  in  tlie  ct>untv 
(tf  Penfrew,  and  born  on  17th  Se]>tend"er,  17.'ir».  He 
studied  at  (ilasLTow  College,  then  entei-ed  the  army, 
and  served  with  di-^tinction  lirst  in  tin;  .\merican  war 
and  afterwards  iji  the  campaigns  against  the  French 
rejtublic  in  Flanders  and  (iermany.  In  l>Ul  he  wa-s 
made  lieuteuant-uen*  ral.  aJid  in  l><):j  c«immander-in- 
chief  f«)r  InlaTid.  In  1m'7  he  w.is  aj'j'ointed  <om- 
mander  of  the  land  forces  in  the  exjadition  au'ainst 
Co]M  ]diau<  11.  and  was  created  a  viscount  for  his  -er- 
vices-  on  this  occasion,  Li  l^Pi  he  ]>r(.ceeded  to 
liussia  as  minister-plt-nljiotentiarv,  joined  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  at  tho  head-<|Uaiter.>  of  the  Pu-^sian 
army,  and  accomi>anied  him  throu^di  the  c;!mpaij-ns 
of  1>1.'.'.  11,  Heentend  Paris  with  the  allied  sove- 
r^iLTns,  and  w;is  ])n ><  nt  at  the  ( 'oui^uess  of  \'ienna. 
The  same  year  he  was  creat'd  an  eail.  Subsei|U<'nt 
to  this  he  roided  for  se\«  lal  year-,  at  St,  Petersbur'^ 
as  ambassador  to  the  liu--.ian  court.  He  died  at  his 
seat  of  Cailside,  near  Cla.-gow,  on  17th  dune,  l^h"', 

2,  Cjiaklks   Mi  i:h\v,   Jvvki,   u\\  eld<  st  s..n  of 

the  foreij^oin'^.  and  formei"ly  known  a.s  Lord  Cireenoek, 
\\;us  born  on  'Jlst  I  )ec,  17'"">,  s<  rved  un<ler  Welliuu''- 
tou  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  \\  aterloo,  w;us  in  Is.'JO 
created  a  major-u^en*  ral.  and  in  Is.'.l  aj>pointed  c<»m- 
iiian<l»;r-in-chief  in  Cana<la.      He  died  in  July,  1>,VJ. 

;k  Siu  (-iKt)K(;K,  youiii/'-r  bn.ther  of  the  fort:go- 

ing,  was  born  in  London  on  I'Jth  May,  17iM,  and 
educated  at  Ftou  and  LdinburL,di.  He  entered  the 
•Jd  Life  (Juards  in  l"^lik  accomp.anied  his  father  .'is 
atta>h»  to  Russia,  and  sub>i.'.iuently  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Duke  of  A\  ellingtou  at  Waterloo.     In 
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1828  he  WM  made  lienteiiAnt-ooloiiel,  and  served  for 
several  yens  in  Nov»  SootiA  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  1834  he  retired  on  half -pay,  but  in  1887,  on  the 
ontbreak  of  the  oommotions  in  Canada,  was  appointed 
to  the  oonunand  of  the  troops  &  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  rendered  important  services  in  quelling  the  re- 
volt. In  1844  he  received  the  honorary  appointment 
of  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  1852  was 
ms^  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  In  this 
capacity  he  dispL&yed  great  energy  and  military 
abilities  in  the  measures  by  which  he  subdued  the 
Caffre  insurrection.  Immediately  thereafter  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  expedition  to  the  Cri- 
mea. He  fell  fighting  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Ink- 
ermann,  on  6th  November,  1854.  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  entitled. 
Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Russia  and  Germany 
In  1812  and  1813  (London,  1850). 

CATHEDRAL,  the  Episcopal  church  of  a  dio- 
cese. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hUhedra, 
a  seat  or  bench.  From  the  early  times  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  the  bishop  presided  in  the  presbytery  or 
the  assembly  of  priests.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair, 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  others.  The  whole 
meeting  of  priests  was  called  cathedra;  and  at  a 
later  period,  when  Christians  were  allowed  to  build 
churches,  this  name  was  applied  to  the  Episcopal 
churches,  and  the  name  baailica  to  the  particular 
churches  erected  in  honour  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  cathedral  received  the  form 
of  the  cross.  We  subjoin  a  Ust  of  the  more  notable 
cathedrals:  St  Peter's  (at  Rome),  founded  in  1450, 
finished  in  1614;  colonnade  added  in  1667.  Dimen- 
sions— ^length  of  interior,  602  feet;  length  of  tran- 
sept, 445  feet;  height  of  nave,  160  feet;  extreme 
height  of  dome,  430  feet;  diameter,  193  feet  The 
cathedral  at  AOlan  was  founded  in  13S6,  is  built  of 
white  marble  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross:  length, 
485  feet;  breadth  of  body,  252  feet;  between  waJls 
of  transept^  287  feet;  height  from  pavement  to  top 
of  statue  of  the  Vii^gin,  355  feet.  The  cathedral  at 
Florence,  begun  about  1294,  finished  about  1444,  is 
one  of  the  £ie8t  specimens  of  Italian-Gothic  style: 
length,  387  feet;  transept,  334  feet;  height  of  nave, 
153  feet  The  Cologne  Cathedral,  commenced  in 
1248,  is  not  yet  finished:  length,  511  feet;  breadth, 
231  feet;  height  of  towers,  500  feet.  Notre  Dame, 
at  Paris  (begun  1163,  finished  1312),  is  890  feet  long; 
transept,  144  feet;  height  of  western  towers,  204  feet. 
The  other  notable  French  cathedrals  are  those  of 
Amiens,  Chartres,  and  Rheims.  St.  Paul's,  London, 
commenced  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1676,  fin- 
ished in  1711,  is  about  500  feet  long;  transept,  285 
feet;  the  dome  ii  145  feet  diameter,  and  365  feet  from 
the  ground.  There  are  a  great  many  other  cathe- 
drals in  England,  some  of  them  furnishing  noble 
specimens  of  architecture.  We  may  mention  more 
particnlarly  those  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  Exeter,  Lich- 
field, Lincoln,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Wells,  West- 
minster, and  York.  (See  the  articles  on  the  different 
towns.)  The  cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall 
are  the  only  complete  and  entire  cathedrals  in  Scot- 
land, exclusive  of  modem  edifices  so  called. 

CATHELINEAU,  Jacques,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brsted  leaders  in  the  war  of  La  Vend^,  bom  at  Pin- 
en-Mauge  in  Anjou,  in  1759,  was  successively  a 
mason,  a  carrier,  and  a  pedlar.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution  he  was  living  quietly  with 
his  family,  when  an  imf oreseen  event  suddenly  called 
him  forui  from  obscurity.  In  March  1793,  during 
the  levy  of  the  conscription  which  the  nationu 
aaasmbly  had  decreed,  the  youth  of  the  district  of 
St  Florent  rose  in  Insurrectioi^  and  put  the  officials 
and  gem  daruuM  to  flight  They  then  returned 
You  m. 


home,  and  were  awaiting  the  tenible  revenge  of  the 
Republicans,  when  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
Cathelineau,  as  he  was  kneading  cakes  for  the  family 
consumption.  He  instantly  determined  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  Wiping  his 
naked  arms  and  putting  on  his  coat,  he  assembled 
the  villagers,  and  by  his  fiery  eloquence  roused  them 
to  open  resistance.  He  was  at  ^st  joined  only  by 
twenty-seven  persons,  but  causing  the  alarum-bell 
to  be  rung  in  different  places,  he  was  soon  followed 
by  abnost  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  sur- 
prised several  republican  posts,  carried  off  their  can- 
non, and  now  mustered  several  thousand  strong.  As 
he  did  not  deem  himself  equal  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander, he  placed  himself  under  Bonchamp  and  El- 
b^,  but  after  the  victory  of  Saumur,  9th  June,  1793, 
wse«  formally  invested  as  commander-in-chief.  On 
this  he  resolved  to  make  a  dedsive  attack  on  Nantes, 
and  appeared  before  it  with  80,000  men,  still  further 
incrcMed  by  30,000  whom  Charette  brought  from 
Lower  Poitou.  Notwithstanding  these  vast  num- 
bers, and  the  greatest  display  of  undisciplined  gal- 
lantry, the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  Cathelineau  died 
shortly  after  of  the  severe  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. His  numerous  children  almost  all  perished 
during  the  war,  but  the  surviving  members  were  re- 
warded with  Uoge  pensions  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons. 

CATHERINE.    See  Catharink. 

CATHERINE'S,  St.,  an  island  near  BraziL  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean;  Ion.  47°  15'  w.;  lat  27^  lO'  B. 
It  is  37  miles  in  length  and  10  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains about  12,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  is  its 
principal  fort 

CATHETER)  a  term  applied  in  surgery  to  a  tube 
which  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  urine 
when  it  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  natural  way; 
sometimes  also  in  other  cases.  Catheters  were  an- 
ciently made  of  copper,  but  silver  is  the  substance 
now  generally  used,  though  flexible  catheters  of  gum- 
elastic  are  sJso  frequenUy  employed.  A  different 
form  and  size  of  catheter  is,  of  course,  required  for 
the  male  from  what  is  required  for  the  female. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  See 
Irving  ITE8.  

CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  See  Rohan  Catholic 
Church. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION.  By  CathoUc 
emancipation  is  understood  the  abolition  of  those 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which  the  Catho- 
lics of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Ireland, 
were  once  subjected.  The  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
that  country  were  excluded  from  public  offices,  and 
from  all  participation  in  the  choice  of  members  of 
Parliament  None  but  the  Anglo-Irish,  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  now  become  the 
established  church  in  Ireland — ^men  who  possessed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  property,  that  had 
been  torn  from  the  original  inhabitants — ^were  eligible 
to  public  offices,  or  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  In  this 
oppressed  condition  the  Irish  Catholics  remained  till 
1793.  The  revolutionary  ideas  of  that  time  aroused 
a  desire  among  the  Irish  Catholics  for  equal  rights 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  lliey  were 
supported  in  England  itself  by  a  very  respectable 
party.  Burke  repeatedly  spoke  in  Parliunent  in 
favour  of  their  emancipation.  In  1792  they  pre- 
sented a  petition,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  all  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected, 
and  in  1798  the  Iruk  Ad,  so  called,  was  passed  which 
conferred  the  elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics, 
threw  open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  Three  offices  in 
the  army  only  were  excepted — ^those  of  the  oom« 
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iiiari(lor-in-chic'f,  master-g^eneral  of  the  ordnance,  and 
gt.nera.lH  on  tlie  >ta(r.  They  continued  to  be  exchided, 
however,  from  tliirty  puljlic  offices,  and  from  Parlia- 
ment— an  arranL,'ement  ^vllich  could  not  be  chan^^ed 
\vithout  a  rtpeal  of  the  Cor|»oratiou  and  IVst  Acts 
(^\hich  see),  A  ]>art  of  the  Irish  (^itholics  were 
satisfied  with  the  concessions.  Another  l)arty,  how- 
ever, cncoiirai,'ed  by  a  few  no1>lemen  who  had  entered 
into  connection  with  France,  cherished  the  hope  that 
Ireland  would  succeed,  with  the  help  of  France^  in 
freeing:  itself  from  the  British  power.  An  insurrec- 
tion sj>eedily  broke  out,  which  w.'us  quelled  by  the 
.^merity  of  the  governor,  Lord  Camden,  but  it  bhized 
forth  aLT.iin  in  171)8.  Jiv  this  rebellion  judicious  men 
both  in  I'higland  and  Ireland  were  convinced  that,  as 
loii_r  as  the  two  kin'j:doms  had  separate  lei^islatnros, 
anil  that  of  the  weaker  w.as  dependent  on  that  (»f  the 
stron_fer,  and  the  inhabitants  <if  the  two  kiuLrdoms 
thoUL;iit  their  interests  inconsistent,  jeaIon>y  and  dis- 
trust w«»\dd  continue.  The  An^lo-lrish  .-dso,  %vho  at 
first  supp(»rted  the  rebellion,  i»erceived  that  thesujie- 
rior  numbers  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  bitter  enmity 
to  tlie  Protestants,  would  make  the  separation  of 
In.'land  from  Jiritaitia  ^(I'eat  misfortune.  It  was  re- 
solved, then,  to  unite  Ireland  with  Jiritain;  and  the 
union  wa.s  eirected,  and  the  united  Parliament  wjts 
opened,  January  2i!,  l>oL  In  re^urd  to  eccloi.tsti- 
cal  affairs,  nothing'  further  w;us  providetl  in  the  a<'t  of 
union  than  that  the  Episcopal  (.'hureh  in  Ireland 
slioiild  remain  the  Established  Church,  and  should 
cniistitute,  with  the  Eni^lish,  one  church.  Ivesi)ectinL; 
the  condition  of  the  Catholics  nothim,'  was  done,  and 
l*itt  observed  that  it  would  l»e  well  to  reserve  this 
business  fur  future  deliberation.  The  united  Parlia- 
ment had  been  in  session  but  a  few  days  when  re}»orts 
Were  spread  which  irave  occasion  for  nuich  anxiety. 
The  ( 'athulics  in  Ireland,  it  was  said,  complained  of 
the  non-fulfilment  of  exiieetations  which  had  l>een 
held  out  to  them  to  make  them  favourable  to  the 
union.  Full  emancipation  had  been  promised  them, 
as  .'I  certain  c(»nsequcnce  of  it.  Pitt,  the  author  of 
the  \mion,  had  pleilj,'e<l  himself,  w  ith  his  colleaLTues, 
to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish  of  the  Catho- 
lirs,  uml  liad  enouiuaLTed  hopes  with  the  expectation 
of  beini,^  able  to  fiiltil  them.  I'or  this  rea>on  they 
endeavoured,  after  the  union  was  comj>leted,  to  ol>- 
tain  an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  admission  to 
Parliament  and  to  olfices  of  state,  from  whicli  the 
Catholic's  Were  still  excluded,  should  be  made  i»os- 
Kible  for  a  certain  numlxr  of  them  by  di-jx  n«-in.r  with 
the  test-oath.  Put  the  kiui;  set  himself  against  this 
measure,  as  bein;^'  inconsistent  with  Ids  coronatioiir 
oath.  Pitt  and  his  colleairuf.^,  th<  ref<»re.  in  Isul, 
resiLfued  their  places.  J^itt  foresaw  that,  if  both 
houses  ai^reed  to  this  measure,  the  kin;^'  woidd  still 
withhold  his  permission;  and  thus  the  discontent  of 
the  Catholics  would  be  directed  aL,Minst  the  person  of 
the  kinjj^  himself.  This  lie  wished  by  all  means  to 
a\ert;  and  on  this  ground,  in  16ti,'),  he  s}M>ke  aijfainst 
the  emancipation,  when  the  opj)osition  proposed  anew 
to  i^rant  the  Catholics  a  seat  and  .a  voice  in  I*arlia- 
ment.  and  admissibility  to  all  offices  of  state.  l)ur- 
in_,'  later  years  the  petition  for  ct»mplete  emancipation 
was  several  tinies  renewed  in  vain.  In  lMi'2,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cannini,',  a  bill  was  j»assed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  tweiity-«uie 
Voices,  enablini;  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  I'.irliameTit ; 
but  in  the  House  of  J^ords  the  bill  m  jis  rejected.  The 
eame  happened  in  l^•_^'>,  when  the  Duke  of  Y<»rk, 
who  died  in  I.>'27,  solenmly  opposeil  it.  In  Ih'JT, 
under  Cannin^^'s  administration,  the  motion  for 
emancipation  w;is  lost  in  the  House  of  Conunons  by 
a  majority  of  three.  The  measure  was  at  last  etbjcted 
under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  WelliuLTton. 
Tlie  disturbances  in  Ireland  were  ;issinniiig  continu- 


ally a  more  organized  chara  ter  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was  s]>re;ul  thri«UL''h 
the  country,  and  directed  by  men  of  great  abilities — 
such  as  O'Connell  and  Shiel — so  that  his  Ln-.aoe  was 
at  L'lst  driven  to  supj)ort  the  cause  of  em.ancipatiou. 
I'eel,  who  had  formerly  s]»okeji  warmly  against  eman- 
cij)ation,  now  moved  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  bill  was  carried  Idth  April,  ISlil^. 

The  emancijiation  of  the  Catholic.s  is  so  interesting 
an  event,  that  the  following  abstract  of  the  fate  of 
various  motions  res[iecting  it  may  not  l.)e  un:u  ceptablo 
to  our  readers.  In  the  year  hbo.'j  a  majority  of  1_".> 
in  the  House  of  Ijords,  and  of  liP2  in  the  llouse  of 
Coimnons,  refused  to  act  on  the  petition  of  the 
Catholics,  moved  severally  l>y  Lord  (henville  .'Uid 
Mr.  Fox.  In  1>U7  Lord  (Irenville  withdrew  his 
motion  in  fav«»ur  of  emancipation,  it  being  Tuider>t«MMl 
that  his  majesty  was  aveis*'  to  it.  In  l^i'>  Mr. 
(Irattau's  motion  w.as  rejected  in  the  Ho\ise  of  C<>m- 
mon>  by  am.ajority  of  !;'»:{,  and  Lord  ]  )t>nou.,dim<»re  s, 
in  the  H«»use  (»f  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-seven. 
In  ISIO  a  motion  to  the  sauiC  ell* ct,  In'  th«>  same 
mendjers,  was  again  lt»st  by  a  majority  of  11 -J  in  the 
Conunons,  and  eiirhty-slx  in  the  Lords.  In  1>1'J 
there  was  a  niajority  of  sovLnty-tw«>  in  the  Lords, 
and  eighty-five  in  the  Commons  au^aiiist  the  movers. 
!Mr.  Caimiu'/s  motion  was  lost  in  the  same  year  by 
a  majority  of  I'J'J  in  the  Conunons,  and  that  of  the 
Mar«|iiis  of  AVellesley  l)y  a  niajority  of  ll.'»  in  the 
Lords.  In  1813  the  motions  (»f  Mr.  Grattan,  Sir 
John  Cox  Hii)j»esley,  and  J)r.  1  )nigenan  <lrew  forth 
maj(triti(.s  again>t  the  Cat!io!ics  of  forty,  f<)rty-ti;jht, 
and  forty-two,  and  on  the  '_!lth  of  May  the  bill  was 
given  up.  In  L^2l  IMr.  Plunkett  carried  the  bill 
through  the  House  of  (.'omnions  liy  a  majority  of 
nineteen;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
(tf  tliirty-nine.  In  IS'J'J  Mr.  Canning  carried  it  in 
the  (.'onnnons  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one;  but  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  l^ords  by  a  majority  of  f«»rt\- 
two.  In  FS'J;')  Sir  i'rancis  lUirdett  carried  it  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven;  but  it  w;us 
again  thrown  out  in  the  lionls  by  a  nuijority  of  f<»rty- 
eii^ht.  In  l"^l!7  Sir  ]''r.iiicis  I'urdett's  m«»tion  fur  a 
committee  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  .a  majority  of 
three.  In  ]S"J>>  the  motion  for  a  conference  with  the 
Lords  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  maj(»rity  of 
six;  but  thn»wn  out  in  the  lA»rds  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  And  in  l>'Ji>  < April  Id")  a  vdiif  bill, 
abolishinLT  the  civil  disabilities  on  Konian  Catholi«.^ 
by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  iVc..  a\  .as  can-ic"! 
through  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel  with  a  majority 
of  l>t»  on  the  second  readincr,  and  178  on  the  third  ; 
and  through  the  Lords  by  tb.e  Duke  t>f  Wellington, 
with  a  majoiity  of  l<»r»  on  the  second  reading,  and 
10  I  on  the  third.  Py  this  bill  Catholics  are  eligible 
to  all  (»ilices  of  jstate,  excepting  the  lord-ch.ancellor- 
shipM  of  Knuland  and  Ireland,  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Irelan<l,  the  otlice  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  Il^nited 
Kinu'dom.  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to  the 
Churdi  of  Scotland.  They  are  still  exclu<led  from 
the  right  of  j)resentation  to  livings,  and  all  places 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  coui-ts  and  establish- 
ment. The  church  ])atronaLre  attached  to  any  office 
in  the  hands  of  a  Catholie  is  vested  in  the  Ai'chbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Attai  hed  to  the  bill  is  a  clause  for 
the  gradual  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  and  mona-tic 
<trtl.Ts  (reliirions  establishments  of  fi-males  exc<]>t'Mh. 
At  the  same  time  the  duke  cariied  a  disfrnn-  Iiiite- 
mi  lit  bill,  l>y  which  the  forty  shilling  frceliolders  of 
Ireland  were  disfranchist-d,  and  the  income  of  i^eal 
estate  necessary  to  entitle  to  a  vote  in  elections  in 
that  c<.untrv  raised  to  .t'lo  sterling. 

CA'];H(JL1C  EPISTLES,  a  name  given  to  seven 
ei'istles  of  the  Nt;w  'J'cstament,  because  written  to 
Christians  in  general,  and   not  to  believers  i»f  some 
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MiiicaUr  pUco.  They  are,  one  of  Jamei,  two  of 
PeteTy  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jade. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY,  a  title  which  Pope 
Alexander  VX  gave  to  the  kinn  of  Spain,  in  memory 
of  the  complete  ezpulrion  of  the  Moora  out  of  Spain 
In  1491  by  Ferdinand  of  Airagon.  But  even  before 
that  time,  and  especially  after  the  council  at  Toledo 
in  589,  several  Spanish  kings  are  said  to  have  borne 
this  title. 

CATILINE  (Lucius  Skroiub  Catilixa)  was  just 
entering  on.  the  age  of  manhood  when  Bome  became 
a  prey  to  the  rage  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  Of  patri- 
cian birth,  but  poor,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the  latter,  had  some  share  in  his  suoceas,  and  still 
more  in  his  proscriptions.  Murder,  rapine,  and  con- 
flagration were  the  first  deeds  and  pleasures  of  his 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  served  in  the  army  with 
reputation.  Sallust,  who  has  written  the  history  of 
his  conspiracy,  describes  him  as  having  a  constitution 
that  could  support  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  want  of 
sleep,  to  an  incredible  extent;  witti  a  spirit  bold, 
conning,  fruitful  in  resources;  lusting  after  the 
wealth  of  others,  prodigal  of  his  own ;  a  man  of  fiery 
passions,  but  limited  judgment  Such  was  his  art, 
that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
youUi,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catulus.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive 
the  good,  to  intimioate  ihe  weak,  and  to  infuse  his 
own  boldness  into  his  associates,  he  evaded  two  accu- 
sations brought  against  him  by  Clodius  for  criminal 
intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for  monstrous  extor- 
tions, of  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  proconsul 
in  Africa.  He  was  suspected  also  of  having  mur- 
dered his  first  wife  and  his  son.  A  confederacy  having 
been  formed  of  many  young  men  of  high  birth  ima 
daring  character,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  extri- 
cating themselves  from  their  enormous  debts  than 
by  obtaining  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  Catiline 
was  placed  at  their  head.  This  eminence  he  owed 
chiefly  to  his  connection  with  the  old  soldien  of 
Sulla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
near  Home,  and  even  Home  itself.  At  the  same  time 
he  numbered  among  his  adherents  not  only  the  worst 
and  lowest  of  the  populace,  but  also  many  of  Uie 
natriffians,  and  men  of  consular  rank.  Everything 
favonred  the  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pur^ 
suing  the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for 
him ;  and  the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  supporter  of 
the  patriots  in  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in 
Tain,  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had 
delivered  Italy  from  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving 
after  power  and  riches,  and  countenanced  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  Catiline  as  a  means  of  his  own 
aggrandizement  Caesar,  who  was  labouring  to  re- 
vive the  party  of  Marius,  spared  Catiline,  and  per- 
haps even  enoouraged  him.  Only  two  Bomans 
remained  detennined  to  uphold  their  falling  country 
— Cato  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  idone  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task.  The 
oonspiraton  were  now  planning  Uie  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  the  consulship, 
by  vdiich  they  hoped  to  obtain  poawssion  of  the  pub- 
lic treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  under 
various  pretexts,  and  especially  by  means  of  proscrip- 
tion. C^icero  had  the  courage  to  stand  candidate  for 
the  consulship:  neither  insets  nor  threats,  nor  even 
riots  and  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him 
from  his  purpose ;  and  being  supported  by  the  rich 
citizens,  he  gained  his  election,  B.o.  65.  All  that 
the  p*i^  of  Catiline  could  accomplish  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Caius  Antonius,  one  of  their  accomplices,  as 
colleague  of  Cicero.  This  failure,  however,  did  not 
deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope  of  gaining  tiie  consul- 
ship the  following  year.  For  this  purpose  he  revived 
the  kind  of  tenwism  by  which  he  had  laid  the  foun- 


dation of  his  power.  Meanwhile,  he  had  lost  soma 
of  the  most  important  members  of  his  conspiracy. 
Antony  had  been  prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by 
Cicero  to  remain  neutral.  CiBsar  and  Crassus  had 
resolved  to  do  the  same.  Piso  had  been  killed  in 
Spain.  Italy,  however,  was  destitute  of  troops.  The 
vetenuu  of  Sulla  only  waited  the  signal  to  take  up 
arms.  This  signal  was  now  given  by  Catiline.  The 
centurion  Manlius  appeared  among  them,  and  formed 
a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero  was  on  the  watch:  a 
fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  the  counsels  of 
the  conspirators.  One  of  them,  Curius,  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputation, 
Pulvia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted  her  with  their 
plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero  learned  that  L. 
Vargunteius,  a  senator,  and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight, 
had  undertaken  to  assassinate  him  at  his  house.  On 
the  day  which  they  had  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
their  plan,  they  found  Uie  doors  barred  and  guarded. 
Still  Cicero  delayed  to  make  public  the  drcumstanoes 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  progress  and  resources  of  which 
he  wished  first  to  ascertain.  He  contented  himself 
with  warning  his  fellow  citizens,  in  general  terms,  of 
the  impending  danger.  But  when  the  insurrection 
of  Manlius  was  made  known,  he  obtained  from  the 
senate  the  decree,  only  promulgated  on  occasions 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  'the  consuls  should 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment.' 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command  both  in  and  out 
of  Bome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  his 
guilt  before  judges  who  were  accomplices  with  him, 
or  at  least  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans 
to  serve  their  own  interest.  Cicero  had  to  choose  be- 
tween two  evils — a  revolution  within  the  city,  or  a 
civil  war:  he  preferred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  the 
boldness  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  known  as  he 
was  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Boman  state.  Cicero 
then  rose  and  delivered  that  bold  oration  against  him, 
beginning,  'Quousque  tandem  abutdre,  Catilina,  pati- 
entia  nostra? '  (how  long  then,  Catiline,  wilt  thou  aouse 
our  patience!)  Assuming  a  confidence  he  did  not 
possess,  he  attempted  a  reply,  but  his  words  were 
instantly  drowned  by  the  cries  of  'Parricide !'  and 
'Traitor !'  which  rose  on  all  hands.  Now  fully  con- 
scious that  his  plans  were  discovered,  he  rushed  from 
the-  assembly  with  threats  and  curses  on  his  lips:  he 
left  Bome  at  dead  of  night.  The  conspirators  who 
remained,  Lentulus  Smra^  Cethegus,  and  other  infam- 
ous senators,  engaged  to  head  the  insurrection  in 
Bome  as  soon  as  Catiline  appeared  at  the  gates. 
According  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  conspirators  to  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  mas- 
sacre the  inhabitants.  At  any  rate,  these  horrid 
consequences  might  have  easily  followed  from  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  case,  without  any  previous  re- 
solution. Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, in  the  meanwhile,  were  carrying  on  their 
criminal  plots.  They  applied  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Allobroges  to  tzamfer  the  war  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy  itsdf .  These,  however,  revealed  the  plot, 
and  their  disdceures  ieid  to  others  still  mora  import- 
ant. The  correspondence  of  the  conspirators  with 
their  leader  was  intercepted.  As  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  observance  of 
forms  in  the  proceedings  against  the  conspirators, 
the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disregarded,  as  had 
been  done  in  former  instances  of  less  pressing  dan- 
ger. Csesar  spoke  against  immediate  execution,  but 
Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.  Five  of  the  conspirators 
were  put  to  death.  Caius  Antonius  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  march  against  Catiline,  but  on  the  pretext 
of  ill  health,  gave  the  command  to  his  lieutenant, 
Petreius.  He  succeeded  in  inclosing  Catiline,  who, 
seeing  no  way  of  escape,  resolved  to  die  sword  in 
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hand.  IHs  fo]lowoi*s  imitated  \m  example.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  bitter  (Usi)erati(m.  The  iii- 
sur^^cnts  all  fell  on  the  spot  which  their  leader  had 
a^i.•^i^^led  them,  and  Catiline  at  their  head,  at  JMstoia, 
in  Ktniria,  .^>th  Jan.,  H.c.  02. 

CATINAT,  NiciiuLAH,  IVfarshal  of  France,  was 
born  at  Paris,  ir>:'>7.  He  (piittod  the  ju-ofcssion  of 
the  law  for  that  of  anns,  and  attracted  the  lu.ticc  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  tile  storniiii;:^  of  Lille  (l('.t'»7),  and  was 
promoted.  I>y  a  number  of  s]>kndid  deeds  he  -.rained 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  tin;  nieat  ( 'onde,  parti- 
cularly 1>V  hi^  conduct  at  tlie  liallle  of  Senef.  He 
was  sent  as  lieutenant-ireneral  ai^ain^-t  the  J)uke  of 
Savoy,  gained  the  ])attle.s  of  Stafiardo  (Au--.  L^, 
K.iiU))  and  of  Marsa^dia  (Oct.  1,  lt!'.»."5),  occupied 
Savoy  and  part  of  Piedmont,  and  was  made  marshal 
in  161)3.  In  the  conquered  coimtrie-s  his  hmnanity 
and  mildness  often  led  liim  to  .sjtare  tlie  vanquished, 
contrary  to  the  exj)re.s.s  command.s  of  Louvois.  In 
]" landers  ho  displayed  the  same  activity,  and  took 
Ath  in  101^7.  In  1701  he  received  the  e(mimantl  of 
the  anny  of  Italy  a^^ainst  Prince  Jluircue ;  l)ut  he 
\Nas  sti-aitened  by  tlie  orders  of  his  c«»ui"t.  and  was 
destitute  of  moTiey  and  provisions,  while  JCui^ene  was 
allowed  to  act  with  full  liberty,  duly  t5th,  he  was 
ilefpated  at  Carpi.  Jvpially  nufoitvmate  was  the 
battle  of  Chiari,  where  Villeroi  had  the  chief  com- 
mand. It  was  here,  while  rallyinLC  his  tro()]>s  after 
an  unsuiccssful  char'^e,  that  he  7*ei»lied  to  an  otHcer 
who  represented  to  him  that  death  was  inevitable  in 
such  an  encounter,  *True.  death  is  l>efore  us,  l»ut 
sliamc  behind.'  in  sj>itc  of  his  representati<»ns  the 
French  ct»urt  would  not  believe  the  disasters  in  Savoy 
to  be  owinff  to  the  j)ertidy  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Catinat  was  clisiq-acod.  He  l)ore  his  misfortune  with 
calnmess,  and  died  at  St.  (iratien  in  1712.  He  was 
a  true  pliilosopher,  reli'^dous  with(»ut  austerity,  a 
courtier  without  intrii,nie,  <lisintcre»t<.'d  and  LT'^neroirs 
wlien  in  favour,  and  cheerful  in  disi^raee.  I'roni  his 
unalterable  tM'.nui'  s.s  and  consideration  his  soldiers 
called  him  Ic  Pi  re  la  PrUMe. 

CAT  ISLAM),  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  about 
4(>  mileg  in  lenirth  from  N.  to  .s.,  and  3  to  7  iu  its 
mean  breadth.  Po]).  :;(hk».  This  island  was  Ioul,' 
identilied  witli  the  (iuanahani  of  ( 'olumlnis,  the  tir.^t 
portion  of  land  belouj^^iu:^  to  the  New  AVorM  on  which 
he  landed,  Oct.  12,  14!.'2.  It  is  now  thoui,dit  by 
some  that  not  this  island  but  Watliu'^^  Islaud,  lyiui;  a 
little  to  the  s.e.,  is  the  true  (iuaiiahani  of  Coltnubus. 

CATMANDOO.     See  Kiiatm  vm.i. 

CATO,  Marcus  ronciu.s  (called,  to  distin^ruidi 
him  from  tlje  censor,  his  ijre.-it  grandfather,  ( '(f^i 
of  i'ti'n,  tlie  place  of  his  deaths  was  born  I'T*  r.a'. 
He  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Stoic  Autiicit'r,  of 
'J'yre,  and  ever  renuiined  true  to  the  princij'Ies  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  His  lirst  appearance  in  public  v.as 
a^^ainst  the  tribunes  of  tlie  peoi'le,  who  wished  to  pull 
down  a  Im. silica  erected  by  tlje  censor  Cato,  which 
was  in  their  wav.  On  this  occasion  he  dis|>laved 
that  powerful  eloipience  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  formidable^  aiid  won  the  cause.  He  served  his 
lirst  campai'^T'i  ivs  a  volunteer  in  the  war  aiiainst  S])ar- 
tacus,and  hi^ldy  distin^^uished  himself.  He  servt;d  as 
military  tribune  in  Macedonia  in  n.c.  67.  When  the 
term  of  his  otlice  had  expired  lie  trav^  lied  into  Asia, 
and  l»rou<_dit  V'ack  the  Stoic  Athenodorus  with  him  to 
Kome.  He  was  next  made  qiuestor  (n.c.  6">i,  and  exe- 
cuted his  diHicult  trust  with  the  strictest  integrity, 
while  he  had  tlie  spirit  to  i)rosecute  the  puldic  ottieers 
for  their  acts  of  extortion  and  violence.  His  comluct 
fj^ained  him  t\v)  admiration  and  love  of  the  liomans,  so 
that,  on  the  htstday  of  his  »|U;estorshi]»,he  was  escorted 
to  his  house  by  the  whole  assendtly  of  the  peo)ih>. 
The  fame  of  hi.s  virtue  spread  far  and  wide,  in  the 
games  of  Ilora  the  dancin;^'-g-irls  were  not  allowed 


to  lay  a.sido  their  garments  a.s  lonijf  as  Cato  was  pre- 
sent. Tlu;  troubles  of  th"^  state  did  not  permit  him 
to  n-main  in  seclusion.  Tlie  example  of  Sulla  in 
nsuri»iui,^  supreme  power  was  followed  by  many  am- 
bitious men,  whose  mutual  dissensions  were  all  that 
saved  the  totteiini;  constitution  from  hnmediate  ruin. 
Cras^us  hoped  to  purchase  the  sovereignty  with  bis 
{^'old;  I'ompey  (.:x]>ccted  that  it  would  be  voluntarily 
Conferred  upon  him;  and  Ca  s.ar,  superior  to  both  in 
talent,  united  himself  to  l>oth,  and  made  use  of  the 
Wealth  of  the  one  and  the  rej>utation  of  the  other 
to  attain  his  <»wn  oltjects.  I'ato,  ke<:j)inL;"  aloof  from 
all  paities,  served  the  commonwealth  with  s.igacity 
and  coiMa;^e;  but  he  often  injured  the  cause  whirh 
he  was  tryim,'  to  benetit  by  tlie  intlexibility  of  his 
character.  In  H.C  6-5  he  was  chosen  tril>une  of  the 
])eople.  About  this  time  the  consj.iraey  of  Catiline 
iiitike  out.  (^ito  suj 'ported  Cicero,  who  was  tlieii 
consul,  with  all  his  power,  first  gave  him  publicly 
the  name  of  fut/nr  "f  /c/V  rotoitr)/,  and  urLTcd,  in 
a  fine  speech  pieserved  by  Sallust,  the  rigorous 
punishment  of  the  traitors.  He  o]»|>oNed  tin-  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  PompeV  froTii 
Asia,  and  give  him  the  command  against  Catiline, 
and  very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  riot  excited  against 
him  on  this  .account  by  his  colleague  and  Ca  s;u\ 
After  the  return  of  Pompey  he  frustrated  many  iA 
his  aml»itious  plans,  and  Hrst  ]»redicted  the  eons«'- 
(piences  of  his  union  with  t'rassus  and  Ca  sar.  'ihe 
triumvirate,  in  order  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  had 
him  sent  to  Cyprus,  of  which  he  took  pos.^esxiou  on 
bi'lialf  of  Jiome  (.'»;^ -."7).  He  was  comj'elled  to 
obcv,  and  executed  his  commission  with  so  much  ad- 
dress  tliat  he  enriched  the  treasury  with  a  larger  sum 
than  had  ever  been  deposited  in  it  by  any  ] private 
man.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  opposition 
to  the  triumvirate.  Ijideav<»uring  to  j»revent  the 
l)assage  of  the  Triboiiian  law.  for  investing  the  trium- 
virs \vith  extraordinary  ]>o\vers,  he  wa.s  drawn  into 
tumults,  and  even  ]>erMinal  conHict.  Peing  after- 
wards made  pra-tor  (fej  r..e.),  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution a  law  against  bribery  that  displea-ed  all 
parties.  After  the  death  »»f  Crassus  the  civil  com- 
motions increased,  and  C:ito,  as  the  only  ni'-aiis 
of  jueventinL""  greater  evils.  ]»r(»j>osed  that  ]*om]i''y 
should  I'e  made  sole  consul,  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  proposition  wa,s  ad(>i'ted.  11ie  year  fol- 
lowing {,n.C.  .■)!)  Cato  lo>t  tilt,'  consulshij)  by  not  sub- 
mitting to  employ  the  nec'ssary  anioiuit  vi  bribei-y 
to  ]irorure  a  majority.  Soon  after  [VX.  A\^)  the  civil 
war  Itroke  out.  Cato.  then  propra-tor  in  Sicily,  on  the 
arriv;d of  ( 'urio  w  ith  tiiiee <»f  Ca'sar's  legions, departed 
for  the  c.uii]»  *»f  I'ompey,  at  Dyrrachium.  He  had 
always  lio])e<l  to  ]>ievent  the  war  by  m^gotiation  ; 
and  when  it  liroke  out  he  ]»ut  on  mourning  in  tok»  n 
of  his  grief.  Pom]>ey,  liaving  lieen  vict^>rious  at 
Hyrraehium,  h  ft  Cato  behind  to  guard  the  military 
clie-t  and  ma'jazine,  while  he  jtushod  after  liis  rival. 
F«*r  this  re.'ison  Cato  was  not  [>resent  at  the  l^attle  of 
I^iiarsalia.  after  which  he  sailed  over  with  his  troops 
to  Cyrene.  in  Africa.  Here  he  learned  that  Pompey  s 
father-indaw,  Sripio  Metellus,  had  gone  t<»duba,  king 
of  Mauritania,  wh're  Vanis  had  collected  a  cou.sider- 
able  btrce.  C:ito  imme<liately  set  olf  to  join  him, 
and  after  un<lergoing  huuL'cr,  thii'st.  and  every  hard- 
ship, reaclud  Ctica,  wdiere  the  two  armies  elfeetod 
a  junction  (n.c.  17).  U'he  soldi(*i"s  wished  him  to  l>e 
their  general,  Itut  he  irave  this  oliice  to  Scij>io,  and  took 
tht^  command  in  T'tiea,  while  Scipio  and  Labienus 
sallied  out  airaiust  Ca  sar.  Cato  had  advised  them 
to  protract  the  war,  but  they  ventured  an  engage- 
ment, iu  which  they  were  <.ntirely  defeated,  and 
Africa  submitted  to  the  n  ictor.  Cato  had  at  lirst 
determined  to  defend  hunself  to  the  h\st,  with  the 
senators  iu  the  place;  but  he  afterwards  abamloned 
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thia  plan,  and  despairing  of  tha  oammonwealth,  and 
unwilling  to  live  under  tha  daspotinn  of  Caeear,  he 
rew>lved  to  die.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  which 
he  had  fixed  upon  for  ezecating  hia  resolution,  he 
took  a  tranquil  meal,  and  discuased  various  phi> 
loBophical  subjects.  He  then  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  read  the  Phsdo  of  Plato.  Anticipating  his 
intentions,  his  friends  had  taken  away  his  sword. 
On  finding  that  it  was  gone  he  called  his  slaves,  and 
demanded  it  with  apparent  equanimity;  but  when 
they  still  delayed  to  bring  it  he  struck  one  of  the 
slaves  who  was  endeavouring  to  pacify  him.  His  son 
and  his  friends  came  with  tears,  and  besought  him  to 
refrain  from  his  purpose.  At  first  he  reproached  his 
son  for  disobedience,  then  calmly  advised  those  pre- 
sent to  subnut  to  Caesar,  and  dismissed  all  but  the 
philosophers  Demetrius  and  ApoUonius,  whom  he 
asked  if  they  knew  any  way  by  which  he  could  con- 
tinue to  live  without  being  false  to  his  principles. 
They  were  silent,  and  left  him,  weeping.  He  then 
received  his  sword  joyfuUy,  agidn  read  PhsBdo,  slept 
a  while,  and  on  awalang  sent  to  the  port  to  inquire 
if  his  friends  had  depiuted.  He  heivd  with  a  sigh 
that  the  sea  was  tempestuous.  He  had  again  sunk 
into  slumber,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  the 
sea  was  calm,  and  that  all  was  tranquil  in  the  har- 
bour. He  appeared  satisfied,  and  uie  moment  he 
was  alone  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  His 
people  rushed  in,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  swoon 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  bound  up  his  wounds;  but, 
on  coming  to  himself,  he  tore  off  the  bandages  and 
expired  (46  B.o.)  The  Uticans  buried  him  honour- 
ably, and  erected  a  statue  to  him.  CsBsar,  when  he 
hejurd  the  news  of  his  death,  exdauned,  '  I  grudge 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  iiast  grudged  me  the 
honour  of  sparing  thy  life.* 

CATOPTRICS  (from  Greek  hOoptrm,  a  mirror), 
a  science  which  treats  of  reflected  light.    See  Ofticb. 

CATO  THE  CENSOR,  Maboub  Pobotub,  sur- 
named  Priscut,  also  Sapiens  and  Major  (the  Wise 
and  the  Elder),  was  bom  234  B.O.  at  Tusculum,  and 
inherited  from  his  father,  a  plebeian,  a  small  estate 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  youth  at  the  time  of 
Hannibal's  invasion  of  Italy.  He  served  his  first 
campaign,  at  the  i^e  of  seventeen,  under  Fabius 
Maximus,  when  he  besieged  Capua.  Five  vean  after 
he  fought  under  the  same  oonmiander  at  dbe  siege  of 
Tarentum.  After  the  capture  of  this  dty  he  beoune 
acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Xearchus,  who 
initiatwi  him  into  the  subUme  doctrines  of  his  philo- 
sophy, with  which,  in  practice,  he  was  already  con- 
versant. After  the  war  was  ended  Cato  returned  to 
his  f ann.  As  he  was  versed  in  the  laws,  and  a  fluent 
speaker,  he  went  at  daybreak  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  where  he  acted  as  counsellor  and  advocate  to 
those  who  applied  to  him.  Valerius  Flaocus,  a  noble 
and  powerful  Roman,  who  had  an  estate  in  the  vici- 
nity, observed  the  talents  and  virtue  of  the  youth, 
conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  persuaded  him  to 
remove  to  Rome,  where  he  promised  to  assist  him 
with  his  influence  and  patronage.  A  few  rich  and 
high-bom  families  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
pttbUa  Cato  was  poor  and  unknown ;  but  lus  elo- 
quence, which  some  compared  to  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  the  integrity  and  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter, soon  drew  the  public  attention  to  him.  In  the 
forum  and  the  popular  assemblies  he  realized  the 
fine  definition  which  he  himself  gave  of  an  orator, 
and  which  Quinotilian  has  preserved  to  us:  'A  vir- 
tuous man  sldUed  in  the  art  of  speaking  well.'  At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  went  as  milita^  tribune  to  Sicily. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  quaestor,  at  whidi 
period  there  ooomenoed  between  him  and  Scipio  a 
nvaliy  and  hatred  which  lasted  till  death.    Cato^ 


who  had  returned  to  Rome,  accused  Scipio  of  extra- 
vagance ;  and  though  his  rival  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  this  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  public  gave  Cato 
a  great  influence  over  the  people.  Five  years  after, 
having  been  already  sdile,  he  was  chosen  praetor, 
and  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia.  His  strict 
moderation,  integrity,  and  love  of  justice,  were  here 
stUl  more  strongly  displayed  than  in  Rome.  On  this 
island  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet 
Ennius,  of  whom  he  learned  Greek,  and  whum  he 
took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his  return.  He  waa 
finally  made  consul,  192  B.C.,  and  had  his  friend 
Valerius  Flaocus  for  colleague.  He  opposed,  with 
all  his  power,  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  law,  passed 
in  the  pressing  times  of  the  seoona  Punic  war,  for- 
bidding the  Roman  women  to  wear  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  gold,  to  dress  in  garments  of  various 
colours,  or  to  wear  other  ornaments;  but  he  waa 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Val- 
erius, and  still  more  potent  female  importunities. 
Soon  after  he  set  out  for  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  His  first  act  was  to  send  back  to  Rome 
the  supplies  which  had  been  provided  for  the  army, 
declaring  that  the  war  ought  to  support  the  soldien. 
He  gained  several  victories  with  a  newly -raised 
army,  reduced  the  province  to  submission,  and  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  descended  from 
his  triumphal  car  when  he  put  off  tha  toga  of  the 
consul,  arrayed  himself  in  the  soldier's  lukbit,  and 
followed  Sempronius  to  Thrace.  He  afterwards  put 
himself  under  the  command  of  the  Consul  Manius 
Adlius,  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  and  to  cairy  on 
the  war  in  Thessaly.  By  a  bold  march  he  znade 
himself  master  of  the  Callidromus,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
thus  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He  brought 
the  intelligence  of  this  victory  to  Rome,  189  B.C. 
Five  years  after,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  faction  op- 
posed to  him,  he  obtained  the  most  honourable,  and 
at  the  same  thne  the  most  feared,  of  all  the  magistra- 
cies of  Rome,  the  censorship.  He  had  not  canvassed 
for  the  office,  but  had  only  expressed  his  willingness 
to  fill  it.  In  compliance  witii  his  wishes  Valerius 
Flaocus  was  chosen  his  colleague,  as  tha  only  person 
qualified  to  assist  him  in  correcting  the  public  dis- 
OTders,  and  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of  morals. 
He  fulfilled  this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour;  and 
though  his  measures  caused  him  some  ooloquy  and 
opposition,  they  met,  in  the  end,  with  the  highest 
applause;  and  when  he  resigned  his  office,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  1dm  with  an  honourable 
inscription.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  honour ;  and  when,  before  this,  soma 
one  expressed  his  wonder  that  no  statue  had  bean 
erected  to  him,  he  answered, '  I  would  rather  have 
it  asked  why  no  image  has  been  erected  to  Cato  than 
why  one  has.'  Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-com- 
placency. 'Is  he  a  Cato,  thent'  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  when  he  would  excuse  the  errors  of 
another.  Cato's  political  life  was  a  continued  war- 
fare. He  was  continually  accusing,  and  was  himself 
accused  with  animosity,  but  was  always  acquitted. 
His  last  public  oommiBsion  was  an  embassy  to  Car- 
thage to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  King  Massioissa.  It  is  said  that  this  jour* 
ney  was  the  original  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Car* 
thage ;  for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  this  city  from  its  losses,  that  he  ever  after 
ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the  well-known 
words,  'Praeterea  censeo,  Carthaginem  esse  delen- 
dam'  (I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed).  He  died  a  year  after  his  return  (149 
B.O.),  eighty -five  years  old.  Cato,  who  was  so 
frugal  of  the  poblio  revenues,  was  not  indifferent  to 
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rl'lius.  ITe  v/o-s  rlLToroiisly  severe  towai\ls  his  slaves, 
iiti'l  considorod  tlieni  quite  in  the  lip^ht  of  property. 
}l<*  made  e\ery  exerti«iii  to  promote  and  improve 
agriculture.  In  his  old  age  he  jxave  himself  up  to 
the  company  of  his  frien«ls  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.     To  this  the  verses  of  Horace  allude — 

N.irratnr  et  j^risci  Cntoiiis 
S:l]o  mero  caluisse  virtu!». 

Ho  was  twice  man'ied,  and  had  a  !«un  by  cacli  of  his 
wives.  J  lis  conduct  a.s  a  husband  and  a  father  w.us 
equally  exemplary.  He  comjiosed  a  multitude  of 
A\<  tries,  of  which  the  only  one  extant  is  that  I)e  jle 
Kustiea.  Those  of  which  the  loss  is  most  to  be  re- 
jirretted  are  his  orations,  which  Cicero  mentions  in 
ti  rms  of  the  hi;^diest  encomium,  and  his  history  of 
the  ori'^'^in  of  the  Roman  ])eople,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  by  the  old  historians. 

<  'ATlvINE,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  tlie  river  Ayr, 
about  14  miles  from  Ayr.  It  was  built  in  17^^7  by 
^Ir.  Alexander  of  Ralloehmyle,  and  IVlr.  ]>a\id  Dale 
of  (ilasc'o\v,for  the  accommodation  of  the  workers  em- 
]il<»yed  in  the  extensive  cotton  fact(>ries  erected  there. 
Tia-  principal  buil«liui,'s  besides  the  Kstablished, 
J'ree,  E.U.,  and  VA\  churches  are  the  \\  ilson  Ikv 
quest  Hall  (is^U),  and  the  two  public  schools.  I'op- 
ulation  in  ISSI,  2«J->^. 

C^VTS,  Jacob,  l)orn  in  L"?,  at  Brouwershaven, 
in  Zealand,  one  of  the  fatliers  of  the  Dutch  lanL,T^iau'e 
and  i)oetry.  He  studied  at  Loyden,  Orleans,  and 
Raris.  In  lG-7  and  1«>31  he  wa,s  ambassador  to 
I'ln-^land.  an<l  in  li\'W>  grand  j^^nsioner  of  Holland. 
]lis  jM.etry  is  distini^nishcil  for  simplicity,  nnncti, 
richness  of  imairination,  aj»d  winninL,'-  thouu'h  impre- 
tentiiu'j;^  morality.  His  works  eonsist  t»f  allcLTories, 
according  to  tiie  taste  of  his  times,  p<»ems  on  the  dif- 
ferent ages  and  situations  of  life,  idyls,  &c.  Jle 
died  in  1«'»»'»0. 

CAT'S-EYK.     See  Astf.uta. 

CATSKILL  MOl'NTALWS,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  New  York  state.  They  lie  on  the  w.  side 
of  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Hudson,  from  which 
tlieir  base  is,  at  the  nearest  point,  S  miitrs  distant. 
'I'he  two  most  elevated  pealcs  are  Round  Toj>  and 
HighReak;  the  former  being  3><»4  feet,  the  latter 
VuiS  feet  high.  The  Catskill  Mountains  ]>resent 
hceiiery  of  singailar  iteauty  and  giandeur,  and  have 
become  a  noted  resort  of  travellers  during  the  sum- 
jner.  On  the  K:uiterskill.  a  stream  which  is  supplied 
by  two  sniall  laki.s  situated  high  in  tlie  mountains, 
are  two  line  casca<les.  The  U]>p<'r  fall  is  12u  feet 
in  height;  and  a  few  rods  below  is  the  other,  of  ^0 
feet,  L>oth  pei'j^endicular.  I'he  stream  passes  into  a 
deep  and  very  pictureS(pie  ravine,  which  is  l»ordered 
by  mountains  rising  abrujttlv  lOUO  or  15U0  feet. 
'CaTSIIR.     Sec  Kktciii  i\ 

CATTARO,  a  seaport  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  at 
tiie  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  Adriatic,  .*^S  miles  s.K.  JIagusa.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  steej)  limestone  rocks,  strongly  fortified  and 
t<urm<»unted  by  a  ca.stle,  and  is  surroiuuled  with  walls. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Venetian  style,  and  the 
ptreets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dark.  It  is  the 
Seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bi-hop,  and  the  cathedral 
is  a  well-built  edifice.  The  harbr.ur  is  spacious,  but 
there  is  not  much  trade,     ]^•l>.  4o(io. 

CATTECtAT,  a  large  gulf  i.f  the  North  Sea,  be- 
tween North  Jutland  to  the  w.,  Norway  to  the  K., 
and  the  l^anish  islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  kc,  to 
the  .'^.;  al)out  R'O  miles  from  N.  to  s.,  and  its  great<'st 
breadth  about  IM».  It  is  ditlicult  of  navigation,  being 
not  only  shallow  towards  the  shores,  and  irregular  in 
(b'pth,  but  obstructed  by  several  sand-l tanks,  and  the 
ndverse  wiad;i  which  often  prevail  here  inciCvU^e  the 


danger.  The  Cattegat  is  note<l  for  its  herring-fi>-li"ry. 
It  contains  the  islandn  Samsoe,  Anh(»lt,  Jies.>oe,  and 
Hertzholm. 

CATTER.MOLE,  Gkorgk,  an  eminent  water- 
colour  painter,  was  born,  l."5<)(i,  at  Dickleburgh,  near 
]  >iss,  Norfolk.  Like  Turner  and  William  Hunt,  he 
started  in  life  as  a  tojtografthical  draughtsman.  He 
wa.s  cinj>loyed  as  adrauglitsman  on  Rritton's  English 
( ,'athedrals  when  (trily  sixteen.  He  drew  the  desigti.s 
for  the  illustrations  of  various  annuals,  the  Wavn  ley 
Novels,  for  an  e«iition  of  Shidcspeare,  and  for  his 
brother's  History  of  tlie  Civil  Wars.  In  l^'A'j  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  J'aintei-s  in 
Water-colours.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Rel.rian  Sot  icty  of 
Water-colour  Rainters.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the 
tlrst-cla.ss  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  l^r>'».  In  1^51 
he  resigned  his  memliership  of  the  English  S<Ki'  ty, 
and  devoted  himself  to  oil-j  tain  ting.  Among  the 
best  known  of  his  j>ictures  an?  Hamilton  of  liothwell- 
haugh  about  to  sho()t  the  Regent  iSfurray,  Lutlier  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires,  The  Armourer's  Tale,  &c.  He 
died  •24th  July,  1m;^. 

CATTI,  one  of  tiie  most  renowned  and  valiaiit 
(rerman  tribes.  They  inhabited  what  is  now  Hej-se, 
als<j  part  <tf  Franconia  an<l  \Vestphalia.  They  car- 
rieil  on  blo(tdy  wars  with  the  Hermunduri  and  Che- 
rusci.  In  the  time  of  Casar  they  dwelt  on  the  Lahn, 
and  oj>]iosed  him  with  elTect.  Drusus  «lefeated  ^\itll- 
out  reducing  them.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrclius 
they  made  incursions  into  (Jermany  and  Thrace,  but 
were  afterwards  <lefeated  by  Didius  tfulianus.  In 
■\V'2  they  made  their  bust  appearance  in  history  in 
nnion  with  the  Fraidvs.  According  to  Ca  sar,  their 
territ(try  was  divided  into  lOd  districts,  each  of  which 
w;xs  obliged  to  send  annually  lOUO  men  int<»the  field, 
wh<tse  place  was  suiii'liod  the  following  year  by  th<t^e 
who  bail  before  remained  at  home  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  Their  food  was  milk,  cheese,  and  game; 
their  fh'ess  the  skins  of  animals.  Their  limited 
princes,  who  governed  in  connection  with  a  diet, 
annually  distributed  the  lands  among  the  familiLS. 
See  Gkkma.ny. 

CATCJ/LUS,  YAi.i:Kirs  (who.se  pra'uomen  \a 
stated  by  some  to  l>e  < 'aius,  by  otlieTs  l^Kiintus*.  a 
famous  Roman  ]>ort.  b«trn  n.c.  sr»^at  X'erona  (acce.rd- 
iiig  to  some,  at  Sinnium,  a  .--mall  town  on  a  ]»eninsula 
<if  Lake  Rtnacus,  now  J>ago  di  Garda),  of  rieh  and 
respeetal)le  j»arents,  went  in  his  yituth  t^^  Rome, 
where  his  accomplishments  soon  won  him  the  fax  our 
of  those  who  ailonied  that  splendid  era.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  of  Rhmcus,  Cinna,  and  Cornelius 
N(;pos;  to  the  bust  he  sub.>n|Ui.ntly  dedicated  the 
collectictn  of  his  ]>oems.  This  collection  is  not  of 
great  extent,  but  shows  what  he  w;us  capable  of  <loing 
in  several  kinds  of  poetry,  had  he  preferred  a  steady 
course  (»f  study  to  pleasure  and  travelling.  Rrobably 
a  ]tart  of  his  ]toems  ha\  e  not  c<»me  down  t^)  us.  Of 
the  merit  of  his  prtiductions  there  has  been  but  one 
opinion  among  the  ancients  ius  well  ;is  motlerns. 
Tibullus  and  Ovid  eulogize  him;  and  Martial,  in  itne 
of  his  ci»igrams,  grants  to  him  alone  asujieriority  over 
himself.  In  sportive  conqut.-ition  and  in  epigranis, 
when  he  k«.ejis  within  the  ]iroper  limits  of  that 
s[)ecies  of  poetry,  he  is  a  model.  He  succeeded  .also 
in  lieroic  verse,  as  in  his  Iteautiful  episode  of  Ariadne, 
which  ai'iiears  to  have  inspired  the  jtc»et  wlio  after- 
wards sung  of  I  )ido.  He  wa,s  the  first  <tf  the  Romans 
v.  ho  successfully  imitated  the  Greek  lyric  iKietry. 
The  f(tur  oiles  of  his  that  remain  to  us  make  us  feel 
a  lively  regret  for  the  loss  «tf  the  others.  A  weighty 
objeetioD,  however,  against  most  of  Ids  writings,  is 
their  licenti«tusness  and  indelicacy.  The  comm«»n 
oj.inion  is  that  he  died  57  It.C,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  but  this  is  no  doubt  erroneous,  us  there 
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are  allusioiis  in  his  own  works  which  prove  him  to 
hAve  been  alive  in  the  conBuUhip  of  Vatinius,  47  B.C. 
Scaliger  maintainH,  but  without  sufficient  proof,  that 
he  died  in  hia  seventy-first  year.  The  edition  of  his 
works  by  SiUiff  (Gottingen,  1823),  and  that  of  Doring 
(Altona^  1884),  deserve  honourable  mention.  An 
excellent  Knglish  translation  of  Catullus  in  the  ori- 
ginal metres  is  that  of  Professor  Bobinson  Ellis. 

CAUBUL.    See  Cabul. 

CAUCASIAN  RACE,  a  term  introduced  into 
ethnology  by  Blumenbach,  in  whose  classification  of 
mankind  it  was  arolied  to  one  of  the  five  great  races 
into  which  all  the  ai£Ferent  nations  of  the  world  were 
divided.  Blumenbach  believed  this  to  be  the  original 
race  from  which  the  others  were  derived,  and  he  gave 
it  the  epithet  of  Caucasian  because  he  believed  that 
its  most  typical  form — which  was  also  that  of  man 
in  his  highest  physical  perfection — was  to  be  met 
with  among  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
physical  superiority  of  these  peoples  is  scarcely  main- 
tained at  tiie  present  day,  Irat  the  name  is  still  re- 
tained in  classifications.  The  Caucasian  race  com- 
E rises  the  most  highlv  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
icluding  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  (the 
Turks,  Himgarians,  and  Fins  being  excluded);  the 
Hindus,  Persians,  Arabs,  Hebrews,  and  the  ancient 
Phcenidans  of  Aria;  and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Northern  Africa. 

CAtJCASUS,a  chainof  mountains  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  extending  from  b.e.  to  N.W.,  and  occupying 
the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
The  length  is  computed  at  700  miles,  the  breadth  is 
various ;  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis  it  may  be  estimated 
at  184  miles.  Torrents,  precipices,  and  avalanches 
render  the  mountains  almost  impassable.  The  Cau- 
casus is  divided  into  several  parallel  chains.  The  cen- 
tral ridge,  from  which  the  mountains  fall  off  on  each 
side,  condsts  of  granitoid  syenite.  The  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  and  ice;  the  lower  parts  are  clothed 
with  forests.  According  to  the  most  recent  measuro- 
ments  the  heights  of  me  four  chief  summits  of  the 
Caucasus  are  as  follows: — ^Elbruz,  18,572  feet;  Kosh- 
tan-Uu,  17,123 ;  Dydi-tau,  16,928 ;  Kasbek,  16,546. 
Those  mountains,  as  they  lie  north  of  the  Caucasian 
watershed,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  European.  El- 
bruz and  Kasbek  were  ascended  to  their  summits  for 
the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Preshfield,  Moore,  and 
Tucker,  in  1868.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on 
the  Caucasus  varies  from  9500  feet  to  12,500  feet. 
It  is  higher  on  the  northern  slope  than  on  the  south- 
em,  the  difference  often  amounting  to  more  than 
1000  feet  Two  of  the  passes,  or  gates,  as  they  are 
often  called,  are  remarkable — the  Caucasian  Pass, 
and  the  Albanian  or  Caspian  Pass.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Caucasus,  flow  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  in  a  west- 
eriy  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  northern 
declivity  the  Terek  flows  easterly  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Kuban  westerly  into  the  Black  Sea;  beyond 
these  riven  the  mountain  chain  sinks  down  by  de- 
grees to  the  sandy  plains  in  the  south  of  Russia^ 
On  the  southern  declivity  the  Kur  flows  easterly  into 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Bion  (called  by  the  andents  the 
Pkans)  westerly  into  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  these 
riven  rise  the  mountains  of  Turkish  and  Penian 
Annenia,  which  connect  the  Caucasus  with  the  other 
dudns  of  Western  Asia.  The  highest  ridffe  of  the 
Caucasian  chain  is  rugged  and  bairen,  but  tke  south- 
em  declivity  is  extremely  fruitfuL  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  country  abounds  in  forests  and  fountains, 
and  on  the  low  grounds  with  orchards  and  vineyards, 
oom-fields  and  pastures,  in  rich  alternation.  Grapes 
and  various  kinds  of  fleshy  fruits,  chestnuts  and  figs, 
grow  spontaneously.  Oram  of  evety  description,  rice, 
oottoD,  and  hemp,  flourish  abundantly.    But  agri- 


culture is  much  neglected,  partly  owing  to  the  indo- 
lence of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  to  their  want  of 
numben  and  of  security,  as  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  the  Lesghians,  often  engage  in 
plundering  expeditions  and  intestine  feuds,  and  have 
carried  on  an  infinitude  of  contests  with  the  Russians. 
There  are  multitudes  of  wild  animals  of  eveiy  de- 
scription here.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  lead  only 
has  been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  pay  the 
working.  Mineral  waten  abound,  and  there  are 
fountains  of  petroleum  and  naphtha  in  many  dis- 
tncts. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  small  tribes  of  various 
origin  and  language — Geoigians,  Abassians,  Lesghi- 
ans, Ossetes,  Circassians,  Taschkents,  Khists,  In- 
gooshes,  Charabulaks,  Tshetshenzes,  Tartars,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and,  in  some  r^ous,  wandering 
Arabs.  Some  of  them  are  Greek  and  Armenian 
Christians,  othen  are  Mohammedans,  othen  Jews, 
and  othen  wonhip  stars,  mountains,  rocks,  and  trees. 
Many  of  the  tribes  are  distinguished  for  itxe  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  strei^h  of  their  frames,  particularly 
the  Circassians  and  Georgians;  hence  the  charming 
Circassian  and  Georgian  females  are  sought  for  by  the 
Eastern  monarchs  for  their  harems.  'Ae  mountain- 
een,  strictly  so  called,  number  about  900,000,  and 
are  partly  under  petty  princes,  who  often  rule  over  a 
few  villages.  Among  the  most  famous  are  the  Les- 
ghiaxis,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  regions.  This  tribe 
fives  a  predatory  sort  of  life,  led  sometimes  by  their 
petty  princes,  and  sometimes  engaging  in  private 
expeiditions.  The  management  of  domestic  affain 
rests  wholly  with  the  females.  These  prepare,  from 
soft  and  fine  wool,  doth  dresses  and  coverings  of 
various  kinds.  Among  them,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  Caucasus,  hospitality  and  an  implacable  spirit  of 
revenge  prevaiL 

The  regions  extending  for  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  the  main  range  of  the  Caucasus,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  of  it,  bdong  to  Russia,  and  both 
are  united  under  one  administration,  and  called  the 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus.  Russia  daimed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Caucasian  countries  from  1813; 
but  from  the  bold  resistance  which  the  inhabitants 
offered,  and  the  natural  strength  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  it  was  long  before  these  regions  were 
brought  completely  under  Russian  rule.  The  capture 
of  Shamyl,  the  chief  of  the  Lesghians,  in  1859,  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  resistance  of 
the  mountaineen;  although  several  petty  tribes  con- 
tinued the  hopeless  struggle  up  to  1864.  Consider- 
able numben  of  the  inhabitants  had  emigrated  before, 
being  discontented  with  the  Russian  rule;  and  now 
many  more  left  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  Turkish  territory.  From  the  want  of 
suffident  transport  and  means  to  reodve  the  multi- 
tude of  emigrants,  they  suffered  great  hardships,  and 
many  of  them  died  fnmi  disease  and  exposure.  The 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  is  divided  into  Cis- 
Caucasia  and«Trans-Caucasia,  nearly  equal  in  size, 
and  together  covering  169,000  square  miles.  The 
populanon  of  the  former  is  returned  at  1,836,694 ; 
of  the  latter,  at  8,555,050 :  total,  5,891,744.  Con- 
siderable alteration  in  tiie  administrative  divisions  of 
the  lieutenancy  were  introduced  in  1868.  It  is  now 
divided  as  follows: — Cis-Cancasia  comprehends  the 
territory  of  the  Kuban,  the  government  of  Stavrc^l^ 
and  the  Ter  territory.  Trans-Caucasia  comprises 
Daghestan,  the  district  of  Sakatal,  the  government 
of  Tiflis,  the  government  of  Kutais,  the  military  dis* 
trict  of  Sukhum,  the  district  of  Tchemomore,  the 
government  of  Elisabethpol,  the  government  of  Baku, 
and  the  government  of  Erivan.  The  Russians  number 
about  925,000,  the  Georgians  852,000,  the  Armenians 
562,000,  the  Tartan  977,000.     The  districts  south 
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of  tlio  Caucrusus  arc  still  kllo^\^l  also  as  Georgia  or 
Cirusia,  Min^nolia,  Sic,  while  CLrca.ssia  coinproLuiKls 
u  lariro  portion  of  the  north  and  part  of  tlie  south 
fc-lojio  uf  the  range. 

(-•ALTCUS,  an  American  tenu  used  throughout 
the  United  States  for  those  meetings  which  arc  held 
l>y  the  different  jtolitical  parties  fur  the  puri)«).se  of 
agreeing  up«)n  candidates  for  otiice,  or  conceiting  any 
measure  which  they  intend  to  cany  at  snbseqnent 
l)ul<lic  meetings.  From  the  fact  that  such  meetings 
were  lirst  held  in  a  part  of  Boston  *  wliere  all  the  shij»- 
husiness  wa.s  carried  on,'  it  has  been  inferred  that 
i-aucK.'i  might  be  a  corruption  of  caiiU-ers\  the  word 
iitcctinj  being  understood;  but  a  more  plausible  de- 
I'ivatiou  of  the  wortl  is  from  K'HC-Kair-wus,  an  Al- 
g(»nkin  word  .^ignif yin;^^  a  cuunscllor,  and  in  the  plural 
euun>clh)i's  or  a  ctnmcil. 

CAUlvAlNCOU  UT.  See  VlCKXZ.v. 
CAULU'LOWKK  {Brassi.a  ohraoa  hotryti^), 
the  m«)st  delicate  variety  of  the  calibage  tribe.  Jt 
was  flr.^t  brought  into  England  from  Cyprus,  at  wliat 
date  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly  cidti\ated, 
though  as  a  rarity,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
tctrnth  century.  By  the  end  of  the  following  century 
its  culti\ation  ha^i  become  so  extensive  that  Ihiglish 
cauliHower  was  e,\j»(»rted  into  IloUand,  Germany,  and 
1' ranee.  This  vegetable  is  gi'own  now  ])retty  gener- 
ally over  the  whole  island,  but  as  it  requires  a  richer 
.--oil  and  as  much  space  as  the  cabbage,  while  the 
portion  of  the  plant  used  as  food  is  much  less,  it  can 
never  become  so  clieap  an  esculent.  It  is  first  raised 
in  a  seed-bed  of  light  earth,  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted uito  soil  wiiich  can  scarcely  be  too  rich. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of  February,  ^lay,  and 
August,  for  three  succeeding  crops.  I'he  j>lants 
Sow  a  in  the  latter  month  stand  through  tlie  winter, 
usually  pirotectcd  during  cold  weather  under  hand- 
gla.sses.  The  head  of  the  caulitlower  may  be  pre- 
.'urved  from  putrefacti<m  for  a  long  time  by  simply 
drawing  up  the  plant  entire,  and  hanging  them  in  a 
cellar.  In  Scotland  the  plan  usually  ad(»]^ted  is  to 
l»lace  the  plants  in  layers  in  a  pit,  their  heads  inclin- 
ing d<»wnwards.  'J'lie  pit  is  then  co\ered  closely  up 
with  earth,  beaten  down,  and  .smoothed  in  a  sloj»ing 
diieetion,  so  as  to  exclude  both  the  rain  and  atmo- 
s['hcie. 

CAL'LKTXG,  or  Cauking,  of  a  shij)  consists  in 
driving  a  quantity  of  oakum  or  old  rojjes  untwisted 
and  drawn  asunder  into  the  seams  of  the  planks,  or 
into  the  intervals  where  the  j>lanks  are  joined  to- 
gether, in  the  ship's  decks  or  sides,  in  order  to  j»re- 
\ent  the  entrance  of  water.  Alter  the  oakum  is 
(Iriven  very  haid  into  tliese  seams  it  is  covered  with 
hot  melted  jtitch,  to  kee]»  the  w;iter  from  rotting  it. 

CAUSE.  To  i^nve  a  satisfaetory  notion  of  all  the 
senses  in  which  this  woid  has  been  used  it  would  be 
mx-essary  to  leview  all  the  teachings  of  meta{>hysics 
from  the  time  of  Ari>totle  downwards.  The  various 
positions  of  the  eontiicting  philosoj>hcrs  can  here  be 
oulv  verv  brieilv  in< heated.  Aristotle  st.ates  causes 
to  be  of  foiir  kinds: — elhcient,  foriual,  material,  and 
final.  The  •.•tHcient  is  the  force  or  a-^ancy  by  which 
a  result  or  elfect  is  produced;  tlie  formal  the  means 
or  instrument  by  whieli  it  is  jiroduced;  the  material, 
the  substance  from  whicli  it  is  jtrodueed;  the  final, 
the  ituq>ose  or  end  for  wliich  it  is  jtroduccd.  A 
scientific  cause  demands  the  rec<jgniti«'n  of  all  the 
essential  con<litions,  any  one  of  which  being  absent 
tlie  elfect  could  not  take  place.  Locke  buds  the 
ttrigin  of  the  notion  of  cause  in  sensation.  Assuming 
that  bo<lies  have  the  property  of  modifying  each 
other,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ol»scrve  them  to  jierceive 
and  be  driven  to  admit  the  principle  of  causality. 
Hume  declares  the  power  which  we  attribute  to  one 
object  over  another  to  be  a  chimera;  such  a  power 


does  not  exist,  or  if  it  does  we  can  have  no  idea 
of  it.  ^\'hat  we  call  cause  and  effect  is  merely  two 
phenomena  always  following  in  the  same  order,  and 
which  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  associating  in 
our  minds  in  such  a  way  that  on  perceiving  the  iir.-^l 
\vc  inevitably  expect  the  second.  According  to  1  ^eib- 
nitz  there  is  no  existence,  however  humble,  but  is  a 
force,  that  is,  a  real  cause.  The  notion  of  force  is 
the  b:usc  even  of  the  notion  of  existence;  all  that 
which  is  has  a  certain  virtuality,  a  certain  causative 
] tower.  The  human  soul,  like  all  the  other  limited 
forces  in  this  world,  is  but  a  monad  isolated  in  itself, 
but  yet  in  whose  inner  being  the  whole  creation  is 
retlected,  and  whose  movements  have  l>een  from  the 
beginning  co-ordained  by  i>ivine  Wisdom  with  the 
harmonious  movement  of  the  universe.  Kants  doc- 
trine is  that  the  notion  of  cause  and  the  princijde  of 
causality  certainly  exist  in  our  minds ;  but  they  are 
only  simple  forms  of  our  understanding,  or  the  en- 
tirely subjective  conditions  of  tl.ouglit.  \\'e  are 
colli] )el led  by  a  law  or  a  form  i>re-existinLr  in  our 
intellect  to  disjiose  all  the  objects  our  imagination 
rejuesents,  or  all  the  ])henomena  our  experience  can 
discover,  according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect; 
but  we  do  not  know  if  anything  really  exists,  imle- 
pendent  from  our  intellect,  which  resembles  a  cause, 
a  force,  or  effective  power.  Against  the  doctrines  of 
the  intuitionnlLsts  it  h;is  been  urgc'il  that  the  mere 
statement  that  the  mind  ]>ossesses  a  Klit  f  in  causa- 
tion proves  nothing;  some  men  believe  in  it,  others  do 
not,  and  unanimity  is  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  belief.  Nay  more,  the  mere  univer- 
sality of  a  belief  is  no  c< inclusive  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness, as  put  in  the  words  of  the  late  dohn  Stuart 
jNlill — 'A  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if  sup- 
])osed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the 
thing  believed.  If,  indeed,  the  belief  amounted  i-o 
an  irresistil>le  necessity,  there  would  be  no  use  in 
appealing  from  it,  Itecause  there  would  Ite  no  possi- 
bility of  altering  it.  But  even  then  the  truth  of 
the  belief  Avould  not  follow:  it  would  only  follow  that 
mankind  were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  be- 
lieving what  might  ]»<ts>ibly  not  be  true;  just  a^ 
they  were  under  a  temporary  necessity,  quite  a:} 
irresistil»le  while  it  lasted — of  believ  in-j:  that  the 
heavens  moved,  anil  the  earth  st<.>o(l  still.  The 
things  which  it  has  been  sU]>]iosed  that  nobody  could 
hel}»  believing  are  innumerable,  but  no  two  genera- 
tions would  give  the  s.ame  catalogue  of  them.'  The 
theoloi^ical  (jucstion  of  a  I'irst  Cause  is  debated  on 
the  L'Touud  tliat  matter  of  itself  is  inert,  that  spirit 
is  active,  th.it  in  order  of  existence  one  spirit  or 
active  force  must  l)e  the  lir>t  and  uncaused  cau.se. 

CAUS  Ti  C.  'ihe  name  of  rauatir  ^^atiu  canstieuSy 
fp-m  Cro'k  hi'iu,  I  luirn)  is  given  to  substances 
which  by  their  chcndc.al  action  discirii^anize  the  ])arta 
<»f  the  body  with  which  tlu.y  .are  jut  in  conta''t. 
They  are  called  likewise  ]»>(•  itfldl  rauttrits^  to  ilis- 
tiugvu'sh  them  from  the  hre,  called  tututiJ  ranter i/. 
Caustics  in  general  act  by  decouiposing  chemically 
the  tissues  to  whiili  tln'v  are  ap}>lied,  by  dejniving 
tin  ni  of  life,  and  producing  a  real  local  and  circum- 
scribed g:\ngrene,  calk  d  i.^-'/mror  d<>"iilt.  Th<.>se.  the 
action  of  Avhich  is  powerful — f(»r  instance,  causti':^ 
]>otassa.  (oiiceiitrated  sulj)lnuic  acid.  &c. — produce 
these  ]»h<  noineiia  with  sueh  rapidity  that  inllamma- 
ti<»u  takes  ) place  only  after  the  f«»rmation  of  the 
c^i'hdr ;  whil-nt  on  the  contrary  iuilanunation  is  the 
immediate  conse<pience  of  the  less  energetic  caustics. 
In  I'otli  cases  su]ipurati(.»ii  occui*s  sooner  or  later,  and 
separates  the  disorganized  fn»m  the  siuTounding 
parts.  Alni»»st  all  the  substances  used  a^s  caustics 
have  only  a  local  action:  some,  however,  are  capable 
of  being,  absorled,  and  of  exercising  a  deleterious 
action  on  the  economy  in  general:  arsenical  prepara- 
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tioiui  are  an  instance  of  it  The  employment  ol 
caustics  is  now  confined  to  a  amall  number  of  casea. 
llio  actual  cauteryand  the  knife  are  in  general  pre- 
ferred to  them.  They  are  used  principidly  in  order 
to  eetabliah  issues,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  it 
it  necessary  to  pnxluce  a  powerful  derivation;  to 
stop  the  progress  of  certain  gangrenous  affections, 
sudi  as  anthrax;  to  open  certain  indolent  abscesses ; 
to  change  the  mode  of  vitality  of  the  skin  in  some 
cancerous  or  herpetic  ulcers ;  to  destroy  the  excres- 
cences of  wounds  or  proud  flesh;  and,  &iaUy,  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  the  virus  deposited  at  the 
surface  of  poisoned  wounds. 

CAUSTIC,  in  optics,  rays  of  light  reflected  at 
a  concave  surface,  or  passing  through  a  convex  lens, 
come  generally  more  or  less  approidmately  to  a  point 
called  the  /ocim,  or  at  any  rate  the  rays  alter  reflec- 
tion or  separation  cross  each  other  in  most  ordinary 
cases.  For  example,  parallel  rays  falling  on  a  para- 
bolic reflector  are  reflected  so  as  to  pass  accurately 
through  the  focus  of  the  paraboloid:  in  a  spherical 
minor  parallel  rays  are  not  reflected  so  as  to  pass 
through  any  one  point,  but  they  do  so  nearly.  (See 
Focus.)  Geometrically  defined,  a  eauttic  iurfotee  is 
the  locus  of  the  consecutive  ultimate  intersectionB  of 
the  reflected  or  refracted  rays ;  and  a  caustic  curve  is 
a  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  this  surface 
with  any  plane  surface.  The  curve  due  to  reflected 
rays  is  called  a  catacavstic;  that  due  to  refracted 
rays  is  called  a  diacaustic. 

The  caustics  formed  by  reflection  may  be  easily 
shown  hi  the  following  way.  Take  a  strip  of  pol- 
ished metal,  a  watch-spring  for  example ;  and  bend 
it  into  a  concave  form.  Let  this  be  placed  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight  so  that 
the  concave  side  of  the  spring  is  toward  the  sun:  the 
caustic  will  be  seen  traced  on  the  paper  as  a  brilliant 
well-defined  line.  Let  the  paper  he  moved  about, 
and  the  form  of  the  spring  varied,  all  the  varieties  of 
catacaustics  will  be  beautifully  displayed. 

To  obtain  diacaustio  curves,  let  a  sheet  of  white 

Ekper  be  put  into  various  positions  behind  a  convex 
ns,  through  which  the  light  from  the  sun  is  passing, 
the  curves  will  be  displayed  in  their  various  forms 
upon  it. 

CAUSTIC  POTASSA  {potanafusa;  lapu  infer- 
lutZu),  impure  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  potassium; 
caustic  kali  with  lime;  common  caustic.  This  is 
seen  in  flat,  irregular  brittle  pieces,  or  in  round  sticks 
like  the  nitrate  of  silver;  of  a  grayish- white,  some- 
times reddish ;  of  a  savour  extremely  caustic,  and  a 
slight  odour  mi  generit.  This  substance  is  extremelv 
caustic ;  it  decomposes  quickly  the  parts  with  whi(m 
it  is  put  in  contact,  and  leaves  on  the  skin  a  soft 
grayish  escAar,  which  comes  off  slowly.  Taken  in- 
ternally it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  all  corrosive 
poisons;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  administered  in 
very  dilute  solutions,  as  an  antacid,  diuretic,  and 
lithontriptic.  It  has  succeeded  in  the  gravel,  in 
nephritic  colics,  and  other  affections  proceeding 
Irom  superabundance  of  uric  acid.  It  has  been  re- 
commended likewise  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula, 
and  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  leprosy,  &c. 
This  solution,  even  when  very  diluted,  soon  irritates 
the  stomach,  and  brings  on  anorexia,  which  prevents 
it  from  being  used  for  any  length  of  time. 

CAUSTIC  SODA  («o(2a),  protoxide  of  sodium. 
Its  physical  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  potassa, 
and  it  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  suececUmeum 
when  employed  as  a  caustic.  In  fact,  the  sub-carbo- 
nate, which  forms  during  its  action  on  the  skin,  is 
not  deliauescent  as  that  of  potassa^  and  consequently 
k  not  subject  to  spread. 

CAUTERY.    SeeCAUSTio. 

CAUnONABT  (Scotch  kw  term)  is  the  'pro- 


mise or  contract  of  one,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
another.'  A  simple  cautioner  is  one  who  binds 
himself  oonjointly  with  the  debtor  or  principal  for 
the  greater  security  of  the  creditor.  Sucm  a  cautioner 
was  formerly  entitled  to  demand  that  the  creditor 
should  have  legally  proceeded  against  the  debtor 
before  taking  action  against  him,  but  by  the  Mercan- 
tile Law  Amendment  Act  the  creditor  may  proceed 
against  the  principal  debtor  and  cautioner,  or  against 
either  of  them,  and  he  may  use  all  action  or  diUgenoe 
against  both  or  either  of  them,  which  may  be  com- 
petent. A  provision  is,  however,  contained  in  the 
statute  that  the  cautioner  may  stipulate  on  the  docu- 
ment constituting  the  cautionary  obligation  that  the 
creditor  shall  take  legal  measures  against  the  debtor 
or  prindpaL  Cautioners  are  frequently  taken  bound, 
conjunctly  and  severally,  or  as  full  debtors,  with  the 
principal,  in  which  case  both  parties  are  liable  for  the 
whole  debt.  When  there  is  more  than  one  cautioner, 
bound  simply  as  such,  each  of  them  is  liable,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  for  his  own  share,  if  the  subject 
of  the  obligation  be  divisible,  unless,  from  the  insol- 
vency of  we  other  cautioners,  the  creditor  cannot 
recover  from  them.  It  follows,  from  the  nature  of 
the  obligation,  that  a  cautioner  who  has  paid  the 
debt  has  an  action  against  tiie  principal  for  relief; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  is  entitled  to  demand  an 
assignation  from  the  creditor  not  only  of  the  debt 
and  l^al  expenses,  but  also  of  any  other  securities 
held  by  the  creditor.  A  discharge  of  the  principal  is 
a  discharge  of  the  cautioner,  and  the  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1856  enacts  that  a  dischai^e  of 
one  co-cautioner  by  the  creditor  shall  operate  as  a 
discharge  to  all  the  others.  The  fact  of  the  credi- 
tor being  negligent  does  not  free  the  cautioner, 
unless  grossly  so:  thus  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
proceed  against  the  debtor  when  the  term  of  payment 
arrives.  In  cases,  however,  where  one  has  become 
caution  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  office,  he 
is  free  if  he  can  prove  that  the  employers  did  not 
exercise  due  vigilance  over  the  acts  of  Uie  employ^ 
A  cautioner  may  not  withdraw  suddenly  frtmi  an 
engagement  of  this  kind,  but  may  do  so  after  a 
reasonable  notice;  the  obligation  shall  remain  upon 
the  representative  of  a  cautioner,  unless  he  give 
similar  notice  of  withdrawal  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  liability  must  be  fully  stated  in  documents  of 
this  sort,  otherwise  the  cautioner  is  not  responsible. 
All  cautionary  obligations  must  be  in  writing,  and 
have  the  signature  of  the  cautioner  attached;  the 
conditions  of  contract  must  be  clearly  stated,  which 
must  be  strictly  observed,  otherwise  the  cautioner  is 
freed. 

CAUVERY.    See  Cavkrt. 

CAVA,  a  town.  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Salerno,  agreeably  situate  in  the  valley  of  Fenestra, 
8  miles  K.w.  of  Salerno.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  to  the  pope,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
three  other  churches,  a  convent,  a  house  of  refuge, 
an  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  Silk,  cotton,  and  linen 
are  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  numerous  small 
villages  that  surround  the  town.  The  district  is 
extremely  unproductive,  but  the  inhabitants  have 
become  wealuiy  by  their  industry  and  commerce. 
About  1  mile  from  Cava  is  the  magnificent  Benedic- 
tine convent  of  the  Trinity,  which  fonnerly  contained 
an  excellent  library,  now  transferred  to  Naples. 
This  library,  with  its  archives,  was  considered  the 
richest  in  the  kingdonL    Pop.  6897. 

CAYAIGNAC,  Louis  Euoluni,  a  French  general 
who  has  become  famous  in  connection  with  the  events 
of  1848,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  16th  October,  1802. 
His  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac,  was  a  furious 
revolutionist,  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.     Young    Cavaignac    entered  the   £cq1« 
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l^^lyt^!chn^*^^^c  in  IS^'"*,  athI  afterwards  tLe  military 
scliool  at  Mxtz.  nnd  in  ].S24  joined  the  2d  lle^rimeiit 
of  en;^sncors.  He  served  iu  the  canipai;^!!  in  the 
IMorea,  and  in  IS'l'J  \vas  a]t]>ointed  captain.  Ijcinj^ 
at  ^Vj'ra.s  on  the  ()iitl>reak  of  tlie  revolution  of  I80O 
he  was  the  iirst  otliccr  iu  his  regiment  to  de'clare  for 
the  new  order  of  thingn.  In  lbo2  he  was  sent  to 
-\fiiea,  where  he  remained  for  several  yeai^,  and 
^natly  distinL,'uished  himself  lx>th  by  his  valour  in 
defendiij^^'  the  French  settlenmnt  a;^fainst  the  Arabs 
and  hi.s  judicious  or^^aui/aUon  of  military  hosj)itals, 
l).irracks.  and  Avorks  of  dcfetice.  In  ISld  he  Avas 
.'ijipointed  to  the  c(>nmiand  of  the  od  3'attalion 
ot  Zouave:^,  and  shortly  afterwaid.s  wna  ohli-^'-ed  t'> 
([uit  the  service  from  ill  health,  l)ut  .soon  joined  it 
.T^Miu.  and  was  made  commander  of  the  Ze[>hyrs,  or 
Hd  JJattalion  of  li'dit  African  infantrv.  In  tliis 
capacity  he  disj 'laved  j^a-eat  l>ravcry  in  the  defence 
of  rherchell  ai^ainst  the  Arabs,  and  Avas  made  fir>t 
lieutenant-colonel  an<l  then  colonel  of  Zouaves.  In 
1811  he  received  the  aj'pointment  of  briLcadier- 
L'em  ral,  with  the  gov(;rnment  of  thejirovince  of  Oran 
in  Al;^eria. 

t'avai'^nae  was  in  Africa  when  the  revolution  of 
IV'hruary,  1848,  took  place.  In  March  of  that  year 
he  was  created  by  the  jn-ovisional  ij^overnment  general 
of  division  and  ,<;overnor  of  Ahj^eria.  Shortly  after- 
wards tlie  oliice  of  minister  of  war  was  offered  to  him 
but  declined.  On  2od  Aj)iil  he  was  chosen  re|'resen- 
tative  of  the  department  of  Lot  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  proceeding  to  I'aris  to  take  his  seat 
arrive<l  there  on  17tli  May.  The  cajiital  was  tlieii  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  from  an  attempt  on  the 
assemblv  by  tlie  Red  Kepul'licans  two  davs  befcn-e. 
Cavaiguac  was  olfered  again  the  ]'ortf<»lio  of  the 
minister  of  war,  and  tliis  time  accejited  it.  The 
men-^ures  which  he  adopted  to  guard  against  the 
crisis  which  was  evidently  approaching  were  prompt 
and  decisive.  In  a  few  days  an  army  of  nearly 
*iO,Oou  men  was  xsseml'led  in  and  around  I'aris,  and 
this  precaution  w;ls  speedily  justiticd  l»y  the  events 
which  followed.  On  'S-kl  June,  at  eleven  o'ch-ck 
forenoon,  the  terrible  Communist  insurrection  burst 
forth,  and  for  tinee  days  I'aris  presented  the  m«j.st 
dreadful  st;eneof  tmnult  and  bloodshed  whichhadl»een 
witnessed  there  since  the  massacre  of  St.  BarthcHoUKW. 
Al>out  15,00(1  persons  perished,  and  ])roperty  was 
de-troyed  to  the  value  of  ui)wards  of  £200.000.  ]iy 
the  energy  oi.  General  Cavaignac,  aided  by  the  loyalty 
of  the  army  and  the  national  giuu-d,  the  insurrection 
w;j-s  .su]'f>ressed  t>n  2oth  June,  and  Fr.ance  saved  fiom 
a  thnateued  dissolutictu  of  all  the  b<»nds  of  society. 
On  that  <lay  the  National  As-enddy  delegated  the 
entile  executive  power  to  Cavaignae  iu>  dictator,  Avho 
rt.signed  it  again  into  its  hands  on  the  2'Jth,  and 
received  it  anew  on  the  same  day,  with  an  acknowledg- 
nK-nt  by  tlie  Ic'islative  body  of  the  servict.'S  rendered 
bv  him  to  his  country.  Notwithstanding  these  he 
w.as  defe.ated  in  tlie  elections  for  the  presidency  in 
the  moutli  of  December  following,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
WJis  j>referred  to  the  oHice.  ( ►n  20th  Decembtrr  he 
resiL;ned  his  dictatorship.  After  the  roH}>  d'ltat  of 
2il  ])eceml^er,  18."»1,  he  was  aiTested  and  conveyed  to 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  but  wa-s  liberated  after  al)out  a 
month's  detention.  Shortly  aft^Twards  lie  married 
^Mademoiselle  Odier,  dauLrhter  of  the  banker  of  that 
name.  In  18r>2  and  in  lb;'-?  he  wjis  elected  member 
for  Paris  of  the  Ici^islative  l>ody,  but  on  both  oce.asions 
was  incajKicitated  from  taldng  his  seat  V»y  refusing  to 
take  the  oatii  of  alleudance  to  the  eniperor.  'i'he  la.-vt 
vc.ars  of  his  life  were  spent  at  his  country-scat  in  the 
<le[)artment  of  Sarthe.  ll«'  expired  there  suddiaily 
of  heart-dise:use  on  2>tli  October,  lb."»7.  He  was 
latterly  one  of  the  i)rinci]>al  contributers  to  the  Siecle 
uew.sp.iper. 


CAVAILLON  (ancient  OihrU lo),  n.to\\"n  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  A'aucluse,  1 4  miles  9.E.  Avignon, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  near  the  enii-ou- 
chure  of  the  Coulon.  It  is  agTeeablv  situated,  but 
ill  built,  with  n.arrow,  dirty  streets.  The  only  public 
building  of  note  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  surn»)md- 
ing  district  is  one  vxst  garden,  producing  excellent 
fruit,  in  particular  much  esteemed  melons  anil  peached. 
There  are  numerous  .silk,  madder,  and  oil  mills;  also 
manufactures  of  vermicelli,  ami  of  bnizeu  utensils. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  iu  silk,  olive-oil, 
alm<)nds,  fniit,  madder,  i^c.  A  lai'ge  silk  market  is 
held  weekly.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  remark.able  cavern, 
in  which  4O0O  .sheep  are  penned  during  summer. 
The  Ivomans  had  an  important  c(»lony  here,  an'l 
erected  many  cdilices,  c>f  whicli  almost  the  only 
remains  are  some  tombs,  and  the  fragment  of  a 
triumphal  arch.     l*op.  8o*J4. 

( 'A  VALCANTI,  (iuiDO,  a  Florentine  j^hilosophcr 
arnl  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  friend  of 
Dante,  and  like  him  a  zealous  Ghibelline.  When 
the  dissensions  of  the  Guelfs  and  <.Thibellines  disturl>ed 
the  jtublie  peace  of  Floience  the  citizens  banished 
the  chiefs  of  lx>th  parties.  The  Cihil)ellines  were 
exiled  to  Sarzana.  On  account  of  the  unhealthy 
air  of  that  place  they  were  i>ermitted  to  return; 
but  Cavalcanti  had  contracted  a  <lise,a>>e  of  which 
he  <lied  (1"]00)  jit  Florence.  In  his  yt>uth  he 
made  a  iiilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de  Oompostella  in 
Oalici.a.  lleturning  home  through  France  he  fell  in 
love  at  Toulouse  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
M<tii'U(t((.  To  her  most  of  his  verses  which  v.e 
jio.^sess  are  a^ldrcssed.  They  are  remark:d>le,  con- 
^ideri^g  the  ]>eriod  at  which  they  were  written,  for 
their  beautiful  style.  His  Canzone  d'Amore  have 
g;iined  him  the  most  fame.  The  learned  Cardinal 
Kgidio  (.'olonna  and  some  otheis  have  made  commen- 
taries on  it.  His  Rime,  juiblished  by  Cicciaporci, 
a]»])eared  at  Ilorencc  in  181*^. 

CAVALIKK,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  generally 
raised  M'ithin  the  bo<ly  of  the  I'lace  10  or  12  feet 
higlier  than  the  rest  of  the  works.  It  is  mt»st 
commoidy  situated  within  the  luxstion,  and  made 
much  in  the  same  form.  Stunetimes  the  cavaliers 
an-  pLieed  in  the  gorges,  or  on  the  middle  of  the 
curtain;  th<y  are  then  made  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
sho '.  'J'heir  use  is  to  connnand  all  the  adjacent 
works  and  surrounding  country.  They  are  seldom 
made  excu'pt  ^vhen  a  rising  ground  overlooks  some  of 
the  Works.  In  modern  times  it  is  considered  that 
cavaliers  in  a  bastion  occuj>y  too  nuich  room,  render 
retretichments  im[>os.sible,  and  unless  a  ditch  separates 
the  cavalier  froni  the  parapet  of  the  bastion  cause 
the  grenades  to  fall  upon  the  defenders  of  the  latter, 
for  which  reasons  it  is  c(»nsidered  best  to  put  them  on 
tlie  curtains  or  behind  the  bastions. — Cavalikus  is 
the  name  given  in  English  history  to  the  i)artisans 
of  King  Charles  I. 

CAX'ALIKlv,  John,  chief  leader  of  the  Camisards 
in  the  wai-s  of  the  Cevennes,  the  sitn  of  a  peasant, 
I'orn  in  ltJ7*J  in  the  vill.ige  (»f  Fil'aute,  near  Andu/.e. 
He  w;us  engaged  in  agricultural  laboui-s  at  Geneva 
when  the  cruel  p<:'i'secu lions  of  the  I'rotcstantiJ  <»f 
the  Cevennes  by  J^ouis  XIV.  induced  him  t<j  returu 
home.  Several  insurrections  had  already  broken 
out,  but  lie  soon  .^o  (listinLniished  liim.self  bv  his 
courage  and  suec<;ss.  that,  though  only  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  became  the  acknowledged  head  of 
tiie  insurgents.  Notwith'^tanding  their  galLantry  they 
v.t,re  obli'_rcd  to  carry  on  the  war  ^>\\  such  uneipial 
terms  that  the  impossibility  i>f  success  l»ecamea]>]»arfnt, 
and  Cav.alier  entered  into  a  ca[iitulation  with  Marsjial 
Mllars,  by  which  he  ol)tained  a  i>ension  of  120U  livres, 
a  colonel's  conimi-sion,  and  permi>sion  to  r.aise  a 
ri  j^iment  of  his  own  for  the  king's  service.     He  wad 
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■nmmoned,  however,  to  VenaiUes,  ftnd  finding  liim- 
■elf  looked  npon  with  suspicion  he  made  his  escape 
to  England.  At  a  later  period  in  the  Spanish  war 
he  joined  the  Piedmontese  senrioe,  commanded  a 
regiment  of  refugee  Camisards,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  New 
Castile  in  1707,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Jersey,  and 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1740. 

CAVALRY,  one  of  the  three  great  classes  of 
troops,  and  ft  formidable  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
leader  who  knows  how  to  employ  it  with  effect  The 
efficacy  of  cavalry  arises  particularly  from  the  moral 
impression  which  it  produces  on  the  enemy.  This  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mass  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion.  Its  adaptation  to  speedy 
movements  is  another  great  advantage,  which  en- 
ables a  commander  to  avail  himself  immediately  of 
ft  decisive  moment,  when  the  enemy  exposes  &  weftk 
point,  or  when  disorder  ftppears  in  his  ranks.  It  is 
ft  very  important  instrument  in  completing  the  de- 
feat oi  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting  him  by  a  sudden 
attack,  or  overurowing  him  by  a  powerful  shock. 
It  18  veiy  serviceable  in  protecting  the  wings  and 
centre  of  an  army,  for  escorts,  for  blockading,  for  in- 
tercepting the  supplies  of  the  enemy,  for  procuring 
intelligence,  for  covering  a  retreat,  for  foraging,  &c 
The  use  of  cavalry  is,  it  is  true,  oftentimes  limited 
by  the  nature  of  tiie  ground.  In  forests,  in  moun- 
tainous districts^  on  a  marshy  soil,  &a,  it  is  of  but 
little  avail  in  large  bodies.  In  modem  times  cavalry 
hftve  been  led  against  intrenchments,  but  only  to 
their  own  destruction.  It  is  also  unadvisable  to  keep 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  united  during  a  campaign. 
They  are  to  be  collected  in  large  masses  only  for  par- 
ticular objects. 

Hie  heavy  cavalry  with  defensive  armour  (cuiras- 
Biers)  is  more  frequentiy  employed  in  mass,  where 
force  is  requisite  >  the  lighter  troops  are  used  singly, 
and  in  small  detachments,  where  swiftness  and  con- 
tinued effort  are  required.  Nevertheless,  cuirassieni 
and  dragoons,  lancers  and  hussars,  mounted  riflemen, 
and  ckevaux-Ugerif  must,  in  the  main  points,  be 
equally  exerdsed  in  the  duties  appertaining  to  ca- 
valry, and  must  be  able  to  fight  in  the  line  as  well 
as  singly. 

The  use  of  cavalry  is  probably  nearly  as  ancient  as 
war  itself;  for  in  those  countries  where  horses  thrive 
most,  and  man  may  be  said  to*  live  on  horseback,  he 
has  always  preferred  to  fight  on  horseback.  The 
Egyptians  are  said  to  have  had  cavalry  before  the 
time  of  Moaea.  The  Israelites,  when  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  often  had  to  encounter  cavalry, 
but  were  afraid  to  mount  hones  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  llie  Greeks  appear  not  to  have  introduced 
cavalry  into  their  armies  till  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  even  after  that  time  had  comparatively 
few;  but  with  them  it  was  considered  the  most  re- 
spectftblB  class  of  troops,  in  which  only  the  wealthy 
citizens  served.  The  Persian  cavalry,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  Macedonian,  were  much  more  numerous, 
llie  Romans  learned  its  use  from  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Carthaginians.  At  a  later  period  the  cavalry  of  the 
Gauls  was  particularly  good.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  knights  fought  only  on  horseback,  and  disdained 
the  foo^aervice.  After  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
although  cavalry  was  used,  yet  its  manceuvres  were 
awkwfurd  and  inefficient.  The  genius  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  first  perceived  the  important  use  which 
eould  be  made  of  it.  He  was  without  the  heavy 
cavalry,  which,  since  the  time  of  chivalry,  had  gone 
out  of  use;  but  he  found  that  the  advantage  of  this 
•pedes  of  troops  did  not  consist  in  weight,  but  in  the 
quickness  of  their  motion.  With  reference  to  this 
be  formed  his  regiments  <d  horsoi  and  showed  their 


real  utility;  but  it  was  left  to  Seidlitz,  a  general  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  to  display  this  most  fully. 
Napoleon  appears  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
great  value  of  cavalry  in  laige  masses,  but  he  often 
sacrificed  them  unsparingly,  lliis,  together  with 
certain  erroneous  dispositions  which  had  crept  into 
some  armies,  and  had  caused  the  cavalry  to  fail  in 
services  on  which  thev  ought  never  to  have  been 
put,  gave  rise  to  doubts  concerning  their  utility, 
whidi,  however,  are  now  abandoned.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  lances  are  now  common  amonff  the  light 
cavalry,  as  tiiey  have  proved  a  formidable  weapon 
when  skilfully  used.  Infantry  can  do  littie  against 
lancers  if  anyhow  prevented  from  firing.  In  the 
Prussian  caviJry,  which  are  among*  the  finest  in  the 
world,  lancers  are  very  numerous.  The  services  of 
the  Uhlans  in  the  late  Franco-German  war  are 
hardly  to  be  overestimated. 

A  French  author  calls  the  cavalry,  very  appro- 
priately, Varme  du  momcrU;  because  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  take  advantage  of  decisive  moments. 
A  moment  may  occur  when  a  great  victory  can  be 
dodded  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and  the  next  moment  it  may  be  too  late.  Many 
batties  during  the  present  century  prove  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.    Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Maren- 

go  chiefly  by  Kellermann's  daring  charge,  at  the 
ead  of  500  horse,  on  an  enemy  almost  sure  of  vic- 
tory. The  campaigns  in  Russia^  and  the  following 
war  in  Germany,  showed  the  great  disadvantage  un- 
der which  an  army  labours  from  the  want  of  (Savalry. 
Napoleon  failed  to  follow  up  his  advantages  after  the 
victories  of  Ltttzen  and  Dnsden,  chiefly  because  his 
cavalry  were  raw  and  inexperienced.  The  training 
of  cavalry  is  much  slower  than  that  of  infantry.  The 
best  cavalry  are  now  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Prussian  and  some  spedes  of  tiie  Russian. 

CAVAN,-a  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  area, 
477,360  acres,  of  which  375,473  are  arable.  The 
north-westem  part  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  lofty 
hiUs  called  the  Ballymageeragh  Mountains^  but  the 
remaininff  surface,  which  is  undulating  and  irregular, 
is  pervaded  by  bog  and  interspersed  with  many 
agreeable  lakes.  The  chief  rivc||«  are  the  Erne,  the 
Croghan,  and  the  Annalee,  and  the  chief  lakes 
Lough  Ramor,  Lough  Sbeelan,  Lough  Gawnagb, 
Lough  Oughter,  and  Lough  Erne,  which  may  be 
said  to  commence  or  rise  here.  The  soil  of  this 
county  is  cold,  spongy,  and  inclined  to  be  rushy;  and 
lime,  one  of  the  best  remedies,  is  not  to  be  bad  at  a 
moderate  price,  wherefore  wheat  is  little  cultivated. 
Oats  and  flax  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  the  high 
lands  are  entirely  occupied  in  the  graring  of  store- 
catUe.  The  linen  manufacture  ia  the  only  trade 
carried  on  here  to  any  extent,  and  it  is  conducted 
with  less  spirit  in  this  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
Ulster.  The  prindpal  towns  are  Cavan,  Cootehill, 
and  Beltorbet.  The  county  returns  two  members 
to  Parliftment  Pop.  in  1S71,  140,555;  in  1881, 
129,008. 

CAVAN,  a  town,  Ireland,  capital  uf  the  above 
county,  57  miles  n.w.  Dublin,  in  one  of  the  richest 
parts  of  the  county.  In  the  prindpal  street  are  some 
good  houses,  and  in  the  other  parte  of  the  town  new 
buildingtf  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  inferior 
ones.  There  are  churches  for  the  Episcopalians^ 
Roman  Catbolics,«Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  an 
endowed  school  founded  by  Charles  I.,  munidpal 
and  county  offices,  jail,  union  workhouse,  a  court- 
house, an  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  in  the 
suburbs  a  recently  erected  Roman  Catholic  college. 
A  considerable  trmde  in  the  farm  produce  from  the 
surrounding  district  is  done  at  the  fairs  and  markete 
weekly.  The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here. 
Pop.  3050. 
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CAVANILLES,  Antonio  Joskph,  a  Spanish 
cltr^'yman  and  I-«)tani>t.  was  Iturn,  }7-i^>,  at  Vakn- 
«.i.i  ;  (lied  in  Madiiil,  lMi4.  In  1777  be  went  to 
Taris  with  the  cliildien  of  tlie  l)uko  of  Infantado, 
and  remained  tline  twelve  years,  ot  ciipieil  with  the 
>^tiidv  of  se\er.d  seicnees,  but  elii  :tlv  with  hotanv. 
i(e  jiuMished  there,  in  17'^-1,  (Jl'ser\ations  on  tlie 
.Vrtielo  Si)ain  in  tlie  New  Knt ydopedia,  written  with 
its  uiueh  patriotism  an  profound  reasoninir.  In  tlie 
foHowinLf  year  ho  commenced  his  ;.;reat  botanical 
woik,  iMiMiadelpliia*  <  la-^sis  i>i.->ertatioues  decern 
ll'aris.  17>r.->'.t;  M:i<lrid,  171H',  4t<».  with  en-^Tavinirs). 
After  Ids  rt  turn  to  Spain  ho  wrote  anotlier  beautiful 
Work,  Iconos  et  l)e>eriptiones  IMantarum,  (|ua;  aut 
sponte  in  lIi-j);iMia  (  rescunt  aut  in  llortis  ho.>pitan- 
tur  (Madrid,  1 7'.*l-<*'.»,  (i  v. -Is.  f,,lio,  with  tK'l  en- 
;4ia\  in;^^-.).  Jt  contains  a  numb*  r  of  new  o-eiieia  arnl 
^pecies,  natives  of  Sjiain,  AnieJ-iea,  Imha,  and  New 
lloUand.  In  jnirsuaiice  of  a  c(.nimi.s>ion  from  the 
kiiiL',  t'avanilles  travclKd  in  \'alencia,  and  colk-cted 
tlie  materials  fe>r  his  Oiiserv  acioues  sobre  la  IJistoria 
Natural,  Geo'_;i;iti.i,  AL'ricuUura,  I'oblacion,  kc,  del 
Keyno  <le  A'ahneia  (Ma<hid,  17l'-'i  '.'7.  two  vols,  folio, 
w  ith  coj'perphites  from  tiio  draAvin^s  of  the  author), 
'i'ho  Work  was  jiiiblished  at  t!.o  e.\i>ense  of  the  kiui,', 
and  intemled  as  the  \\v--t  part  of  a  sindlar  work  to 
embrace  the  wliole  of  Spain,  Thunberg  has  named 
a  I'ainily  of  plants  OhK/u'/a. 

( 'AV'ATINA,  in  mnsie,  was  the  term  a]»pli(;d  to  a 
f^hitrt  operatic  air  \\itliout  a  return  or  soeond  part, 
and  which  is  >-oui<4imes  reli<'\ed  \s  ith  recitative,  j.ut 
iiow  e\t'  nd«  d  to  the  aria  i:»  rierallv,  especially  if  the 
ciiara«  t,er  of  <\pre^.->i».n  is  tender,  hoju.ful,  (.r  joyous. 
Jn  tins  elrLfaiit  and  i,Maeefully  melodic  cla>s  of  coui- 
po.^itiou  the  Italians  natuially  eclipse  all  the  other 
musirjans;  yet  the  11  mio  Tesoro  of  .Nfozart  will  bear 
I  oiiipai'is.in  with  tlj<'  finest  ever  written. 

('A^J'^,  or  Cavkiin,  an  o|)enin'.;  [>rodu<'ed  bv  na- 
ture in  the  soli<l  i-nist  *.if  the  earth.  Caves  are  ]tiin- 
t  ipally  mc  t  w  ith  in  limestone  rocks,  in  Lryi>sum.  sonie- 
tinifs  in  sand-t-ue.  and  in  volcanic  rocks  ^ basalt,  la\a. 
tufa,  A:c.)  'i  lie  form  of  the  caves  depend-;  partly 
upon  the  natiue  of  the  substance'  in  a\  hieh  tlu-v 
exist;  but  it  is  fre'pieiitly  altered  l>y  ext'  riial  c.iiise.s. 
( )ut  of  some  ca\erns  rivers  tike  their  course;  others 
ajain  admit  rivers,  or  may  be  said  to^^^allow  them 
f'T  a  spa«"e.  'i'liere  are  many  and  various  causes 
lor  the  formation  (tf  caves.  1'hose  in  lim*  stone 
and  ^\)).suiu  ar«,'  nu«|Uestionably  the  results  of  the 
dis-.(.l\iu_r  ]>o\\.'r  of  v\at*'r:  in  fa<-t  the  .almost  ]>er- 
fecllv  uniform  ihie-.tiou,  tla.*  L'-ntle  and  e'piable  d<- 
elivitv  «  f  nio>t  cavt-,  app'.ir  to  ite  th'"  elb<t  of 
tlu'  loii_'  eoiitinuanee  of  water  in  tli<'m,  the  a«'tiori  of 
\vhi<  h  Ills  \\  id'  ned  the  eAistin'_f  crev  ict  s.  in  traehyte 
and  lava  eaves  appear  to  have  bi'-n  ]»roduced  by 
the  eti<.^ets  of  M-as.  'i'h«'  cavas  of  LTVpsum  oft*  tl  coli- 
l.iin  foul  air;  tlie  caves  of  limestone,  various  h^rnres 
<>i  stalactites,  ]iroducr(l  by  tin*  <1'  po>it  of  the  lime 
bs~.,l\,'il  ill  the  watir.  Manvof  th- si-  lime  caves 
Voiitain  rcmiiaiit>  of  boms  of  animals,  t-ueh  as  hyena^, 
elephants,  beais  {<<v.  belove).  Maiiv  ea v  •  s  are  re- 
maikable  only  on  .account  of  tin  ir  LTiv.it  si/e,  or 
sublime  froni  the  avvfid  '.'loom  which  pervades  them, 
and  the  echoes  which  roll  like  thunder  throuirh  th^ir 
vaulted  j.assau'cs.  Some  are  of  i^Tt  ut  dejitli.  as  that 
of  I'rederiks'aall,  in  Norway,  which  is  cab  ulateil  to 
be'  ll.tMMi  fi  et  ill  d.j.th.  Uiie  of  the-  LTraud' st  na- 
tural caverns  kiK-wn  is  FinuaVs  (,'ave,  in  Statfa,  one 
of  the  Western  I'^lands  of  Se<;tland.  Its  sidis  are 
formed  of  iau'_rcs  of  basaltic  columns,  whi'h  aie 
•.»liii..st  as  rejnlar  as  hewn  stone.  The  j^rotto  of 
i\nti[ian»s,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  tlie 
An  hipela:^"o,  i>  celebrated  for  its  maLrniliceuce.  The 
roof  is  adorned  with  stalactites,  many  <»f  them  IIU 
feet  lon'3%  and  huuL,'  with  festoons  of  various  forms 


and  brilliant  appearance.  In  some  parts  immense 
columns  descend  to  the  floor;  othera  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble.  The 
Peak  Cavern  in  ])erbyshire,  England,  is  a  (xde- 
brated  curiosity  of  this  kind.  It  is  nearly  half  a 
ndlein  lenL,^th;  and,  at  its  lowe.st  pait,  6U0  feet  l-elow 
the  surfaci-.  The  caves  of  Kirkdale,  in  England,  and 
( Jailenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remarkable  for  th»* 
(juantities  of  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
hyena  found  in  them.  In  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
there  are  a  number  of  stalactic  cavern.'?,  of  whieli 
the  principal  is  St.  ISFichaels  Gave,  lUOU  feet  above 
the  .sea.  The  most  celebrated  caves  in  Ame- 
rica are  !^^adi'•on^s  Gave,  in  Itoekinirham  county, 
^'irl:inia,  extemliiiLr  -!'♦"  feet  into  the  earth,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  incrustations  of  stal  etites  ; 
Weir's  Gave,  in  the  same  county,  extending  >tHJ 
yards,  but  extremely  irre^alar  in  its  coni-se  and  si/e: 
and  the  Mammotli  Gave  in  Edmondson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, which  incloses  an  extent  of  about  4«>  miles  of 
subterraneous  windinirs.  Gne  of  it^s  chambers,  called 
the  Temple,  is  s.aid  to  cover  a  sj'aee  of  nearly  -  acres, 
and  to  be  surmounte<l  by  a  dome  of  solid  rock  120 
feet  in  luiLrht.  The  Gumbeiland  Mountains,  in  Ten- 
nessee, contain  some  curious  caverns,  in  one  of  which, 
at  a  d'pth  of  pio  feet,  a  stream  w:ts  found  with  a 
current  sutheiently  ]>owerful  to  turn  a  niill.  Anoth-r 
cave  in  the  .same  state  is  n;imed  IVvj;  J»one  Gave, 
from  the  loues  of  the  mastodt»n  which  have  there 
been  discovered.  In  the  Kacoon  ^Mountains,  near 
the  N.w.  extremity  of  ( iectru'ia.  is  .a  cave  call«  d  yirhj- 
ink  ('<f/>',  ,'>(•  fei;t  hiudi  and  lUii  feet  wide,  which  has 
been  e\]'lored  to  the  distance  of  o  miles.  A  stream 
of  e«tnsiderable  size  runs  throui^h  it,  which  is  int«'r- 
rn]>ted  by  a  fall.  Gaves  are  sometimes  f<.>und  which 
exhale  poisonous  vajtours.  The  most  remarkable 
known  is  t!ie  Grotto  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  near 
Naples.  In  Iceland  there  are  many  caves,  f«>rmed 
by  the  lava  from  its  volcanoes.  In  the  volcanic 
country  ncir  Kome  there  are  many  natural  cavities 
of  ;:reat  «'xtent  and  coobuss,  which  are  sometinies 
resorted  to  as  a  refuse  from  the  heat.  In  Sotith 
America  is  the  cavern  of  Guaeharo,  which  is  said  to 
extend  for  leajues. 

( 'aves  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  are 
foun«l  <»wx'  their  oii-in,  foi-  the  m<.'st  part,  to  the 
action  of  rain-water  on  limestone  rocks,  in  which 
they  most  fretjuently  occur,  'i'he  dep«i.sit  contained 
in  these  cavi  rns  usually  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and 
LTravt  1  combiiKd.  In  this  deposit  are  imbedded 
remains  of  animals,  and  stones  either  an_rular  or 
rotmded.  The  bones  scarcely  ever  occur  in  entire 
sKehtoiis,  but  are  scatteied  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  they  mu-t  havt;  b.  en  moved  from  their  jjlaces 
sulise<|uent  t(j  tlie  death  of  tiie  animals.  They  sel- 
dom, liow  ever,  h.ave  sullen  tl  much  from  friction;  and 
at  times  look  .so  fnsh  that,  but  for  the  coini'lete  ab- 
straction <»f  the  animal  matter  which  they  must  have 
originally  contained,  they  mi.,'ht  1.x.' suf'po'^ed  to  have 
lieeii  broUL'ht  iuto  tile  ca^  em  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  with  reirard  to  these  bt>nes 
is,  that  th<  nio-t  of  them  beloui,^  to  animals  which 
«lo  not  now  exist  at  all.  or  exist  only  in  re^'ions  far 
renitttc  from  those  where  caverns  occur.  Some  of 
those  found  in  Eun»pean  caverns  beU-n-j^  to  aJiimaU 
now  found  only  in  the  tropical  or  sub-trojdcal  rcLrion.s, 
and  others  are  the  remains  of  animals  now  liviuLT  in 
more  northerly  areas.w  bile  others,  although  evidently 
mouhled  on  tyjKS  similar  totlio.^cof  existing'  animals, 
diller  from  them  in  several  essential  features.  'J'o  .'vid 
to  tile  ditliculty  c)f  e\planati<tn,  human  Intnes  h.ave  re- 
peatedly b«-<ii  found  miiiLrletl  with  those  of  the  lower 
animals.  '1  he  evidence  of  the  cave  remains  proves 
the  co-existence  of  man  with  animals  not  now  livin;^ 
in   the  .same  are.'is  ;  of  tlase  animals  some  are  now 
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extinct,  M  the  cave  bear  and  lion,  the  mammoth  and 
maatodon,  the  tichorhine  rliinooeros,  &c.,  others  have 
only  migrated.  Thus  the  reindeer  is  no  longer 
found  in  Southern  Europe;  the  Hyccna  crocuta,  found 
in  the  Gibraltar  caves,  now  lives  in  South  Africa.  The 
ibex,  the  chamois,  and  a  species  of  ground  squirrel, 
once  lived  in  the  Dordogne,  but  are  now  foimd  only 
on  the  heights  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  a  considerable  change  of  climate  has 
taken  place  in  Europe.  Man's  relation  to  these  extinct 
animals,  and  his  existence  at  the  time  these  changes 
took  place,  are  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  in  tiie 
caves  of  human  bones  and  worked  flints  beneath 
layers  of  hyena  droppings,  as  in  Woke/s  Hole,  near 
Wells;  mixed  up  indiscrhninately,  as  in  Kent's  Hole, 
with  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena,  &c.;  and 
by  the  fact  that  many  bones  of  the  extinct  animals 
are  split  up,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow. 
In  the  Dordogne  and  Savign^  caves  fragments  of 
horn  have  been  found,  bearing  carved,  or  rather  deeply 
scratched,  outline  figures  of  ibex,  reindeer,  and  mam- 
moth. The  most  remarkable  bone-caves  are  those 
of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire ;  Kent's  Hole,  near  Tor- 
quay ;  Wokey's  Hole,  near  Wells ;  of  IVanconia,  in 
Bavaria ;  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  JAige ;  and 
the  south  of  France. 

CAVE,  Edward,  an  English  printer,  the  founder 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  bom  in  1691. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  clerk  to  a  collector 
of  the  excise  in  the  country.  He  then  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  printer.  When 
his  indentures  expired  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
poet-office,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  for 
the  newBpi4)ers.  He  published  in  January,  1731, 
the  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which, 
under  a  considerably  modified  form,  has  continued 
till  this  day,  amid  the  crowd  of  magazines  which 
have  been  established  since.  Cave  was  deprived  of  his 
place  in  the  post-office  on  account  of  his  having  re- 
sisted some  abuses  relative  to  the  privilege  of  frank- 
ing letters.  He  died  January  10,  1764.  During  his 
last  illness  Dr.  Johnson  (who  subsequently  wrote  his 
life)  was  often  an  attendant  by  his  bedside. 

CAVENDISH.  Hkkbt,  bom  atNice,Oct  10, 1781, 
the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  mndson  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  devoted  himself  ex- 
dnsively  to  the  sdenoes,  and  acquired  a  distinguished 
rank  among  those  learned  men  who  have  most  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  chemistry.  He  discovered 
the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen,  and  the  qualities 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  atmospheric  air.  To 
him  we  owe  the  important  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water.  Scheele  had  already  observed  that, 
when  oxygen  is  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  this  mixture  bums  with  an  explosion  with- 
out any  visible  residuum.  Cavendish  repeated  this 
experiment  with  the  accuracy  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. He  confined  both  the  gases  in  dry  earthen 
veesfls,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  product  of  their 
combustion,  and  found  that  this  residuum  was  water, 
the  weight  of  which  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  two  gases.  Lavoisier  confinned  this  conclusion 
in  later  times.  (See  Water.)  The  same  spirit  of 
accuracy  in  his  experiments  led  Cavendish  to  another 
discovery  which  had  escaped  Priestley.  The  latter 
had  observed  that  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  con- 
fined in  a  tube  through  which  the  electric  spark  was 
transmitted,  lost  in  volume,  and  f  omed  an  acid  which 
reddened  the  tincture  of  litmus;  but  be  carried  this 
experiment  no  farther.  Cavendish  repeated  the  ex- 
poiment,  by  confining  in  the  tube  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  which  absorbed  the  add,  and  he  proved  it 
to  be  nitric  add.  The  analysis  of  the  air  which  re- 
mained in  the  tube  after  the  experiment  showed  that 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  had  dis- 


appeared was  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  add  thus 
formed.  He  easily  determined  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  to  the  oxygen,  which  was  2  : ).  It  was  found, 
also,  that  when  both  gases,  suffidently  pure^  were 
mixed  in  that  proportion,  and  exposed  to  the  electric 
spark,  the  mixture  disappeared  entirely,  by  which  his 
discovery  was  completely  confirmed.  Cavendish  dis- 
tinguished himself  no  less  in  natural  philosophy,  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  He  possessed  also 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  higher  geometry,  of 
which  he  made  a  very  happy  use  in  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  He  found  it  to  be  5^ 
times  grvater  than  the  density  of  water — a  conclusion 
which  di£ferB  but  little  from  that  obtained  by  Maske- 
lyne  in  another  way.  To  the  subject  of  electricity 
Cavendish  also  made  some  remarkable  contributions, 
which,  to  imderstand  thoroughly,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consult  art.  Elbotrostatics.  Coulomb  investi- 
gated the  law  of  attraction  between  two  electrified 
points  directly  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance. 
Cavendish  was,  however,  the  author  of  the  far  more 
exact  method  of  proving  the  law,  which  he  expressed 
in  the  following  syllogistic  form.  He  demonstrates 
mathematically  that,  if  the  law  of  force  be  any  other 
than  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  electridty 
could  not  rest  in  equilibrium  at  the  turface  of  a  con- 
ductor. But  experiment  has  shown  that  electricity 
does  rest  in  equilibrium  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor. 
Hence  the  law  of  force  must  be  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance.  He  himself  made  excellent  experi- 
ments in  order  to  support  his  minor  premiss.  He 
did  not,  however,  consider  that  his  experiments  jus- 
tified him  in  holding  the  truth  of  it  as  thoroughly 
established,  though  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  Since 
his  time  the  experimental  researches  of  Faraday  and 
others  have  completely  demonstrated  the  troth  of  it, 
and  therefore  of  the  law  above  stated.  Cavendish  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in 
1 808  was  made  one  of  the  eight  foreign  memb^  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France.  An  uncle  left  him  a 
large  fortune  in  1773.  This  increase  of  wealth  made 
no  change  in  his  character,  which  was  cold  and  re- 
tiring, or  in  hia  habits,  which  were  extremely  simple. 
His  Luffe,  well-chosen  library  was  open  for  the  use 
of  learned  men.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  24,  1810, 
and  left  £1,200,000  sterling  to  his  reUtions.  His 
writings  consult  of  treatises  in  the  Philosophical 
Traosactiuns,  from  1766  to  1792.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  acuteness  and  accuracy. 

CAVENDISH,  or  Candish,  I'homas,  an  eminent 
navigator  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  Having  con- 
sumed his  property  by  his  early  extravagances,  he 
collected  three  snuill  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  He 
saUed  from  Plymouth  in  1586,  took  and  destroyed 
many  vessels,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
New  Spain,  and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  two  years  and 
forty-nine  days,  the  shortest  period  in  which  it  had 
then  been  effected.  In  1591  he  set  sail  on  a  simUar 
expedition,  in  which  his  prindpal  success  was  the 
ci^yture  of  the  town  of  Santos,  in  Brazil  After  suf- 
fering many  hardships,  he  died  in  150.'^. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
bom  in  1592,  and  educated  by  his  father,  on  whose 
death  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  On  the  approach 
of  hostilities  between  the  crown  and  Parliament  he 
embraced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  invested  with  a 
commission  constituting  him  general  of  all  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  raised  north  of  the  Trent,  with  very 
ample  powers.  Through  great  exertions,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  ^m  his  private  fortune,  he 
levied  a  considerable  army,  with  which,  for  some 
time,  he  maintained  the  kmg's  cause  in  the  north. 
In  military  matters  he  depended  chiefly  on  Ids  prin- 
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V  .'i*'-r  >  of  V.  hi'h  M  y-i,rf-  .'iL'l  tii*;  <  '.'in. .'it!'-  o\v<.-  iiiU'  h 
of  t  .  ir  .'cri'- ,It';rd  v...:i;';li.  It  ii»*s  fioin  -'jV'-r.J 
}  •  '•:  tr'  .1:1. ."  in  <  'o<;r_'  .'iii'i  Mv-of.  nrar  tli':  c-a-t  of 
.^I  ..  J..').r.  un'l  h' t,v.<-..n  1,'it.  11'  ::7  <ii.<l  1 -T  L!'/  N'., 
!''..■. -<  f  t,hroii;.'li  M\.-on.',  ^ 'oinili.itw.r,  ;in'l  th*.-  Lou»-r 
<  .ir  ri;i»,if,  and  aft^-r  a  w  iii'lini;  s.K.  ('••ui^'Mff  a't.ont  47^ 
in  !  ^.  fl!!-!  iii^o  t)i»>"  iiav  r>f  Ji.jr^al  l.y  Ti'!ni*rou.s 
rr<'.  <tli'.  in  tli'.- };ro%  irif;  of  'i'anjon'.  In  Xorth  ' 'oini- 
1.. ''.or  t}j»;  ('a'.'TV  foniH  an  i-laid  call'.fl  Sivan.'v 
Siiii  i'lr.i,  H' ar  t'»  aUiI' }j  ar*.-  tv.o  iiiaL'"niti<jfnt  cata- 
tw  '  '.  '\'\i>:  '-.it.ara't  of  (iarjana  (  'liuki  (x-curs  in  the; 
Uoi'li  (\i;yuti'-],  \vli';n' t h»,-  \\at«T  fal]>  over  a  per-j.en'li- 
r  ilir  r«.'l;  -J"'!  f' ot  lii_'}i;  tho-  soiitli  cataract,  rallctl 
I'lri,!  (Ij'jl.i,  ^la^  a  fjill  of  loo  f.-.-t  in  t-«'ii  or  tu-t-lve 
►  t,/'  iin^.  In  ronn'Mlion  witli  tlii-^  ri\  ^r  and  its  tril>uta- 
ri*  ■■  ir;.portant  f-annls  and  dain'^  lia\<,-  1m  <  n  <-onstni(t«-d 
for  j.wi  |»os<  ■!  of  irriifati^.n,  uitli  tli*-  ilf«:(:t  of  n-ndcnm,' 
'r.injoi<-  on*!  of  tli«;  ino.^t  fruitful  |iro\in(<js  in  Madr;u^, 
'Ml'-  <'av<rv  is  fill«d  l<y  thf  monsoon  rain.s  in  Alav 
find  -iuly,   l)Ut  in  not  navi;^'able  ♦'xco-ptinL,'  ]>y  Hniall 

Ijo.it  ^, 

CAVKIiVI'AriC,  a  toun,  Hindustan,  raniatic, 
f>7  niiltM  w.M.w.  of  Madr.L-*.  It  is  ineanly  Iniilt,  and 
tin-  adjoinin;.,'  fort,  at  <»no  tiino  a  placo  <jf  sonic 
uti- riu'tli,  i.H  now  iij  niin-t.  A  ^i^•torv  %v.i.s  ''aintMl 
ii«  i«'  l»y  tin-  J'.iiti.^h  over  tli«;  Fn  n<li  and  tluir  allit-s 
in  17.'>J.  Xt  ar  tlio  town  n  an  iinin«nsL'  watvr-tank, 
H  iiii'.><  lonij  hy  Ti  bn^ad,  wlii<li  fertilizes  a  lar-^o  tract 
of  «  ouiitry,  anil  i^  jnrlia|».^  tin*  tiue.it  work  cori.stru'tcd 
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(■A^"''^K.  (''-M  CAMlLLn  }'.£>■-■•  II,  a  «ii>:;ji- 
pii-l.-  i  I:  •.I'-.r:  .-:  it— ri;  ::.  \vi>l -rr.  at  Tvrin  in  l^'  :'' 
or  1"..".  a:,  i  u-  -..  .:.  .r  1  tr-  1:1  an  a:.. ;•■-:. t  l.iv.i.y.  He 
was  t-'i'i-.-it'  I  ii.  tLv  2..ilit  iry  a.ia-lcL.y  at  Turin,  aij<l 
<ie'. "t'-l  Li:;.-'. If  v.ith  t-aj-.T  t-:.tL';-iiu-ni  at  an  earlv 
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[t. ri'"i  <  t  [^Ik-  t"  tLv  >fi  iy  of  ji.liti.Au  t-i-i^noniy.  Adaia 
Sii.itli  '  -ir..:  Lis  favo'.;rit<r  autL'  r.  After  comj-k-tir;,,' 
L:.-*  .-fi'ii-'  Le  ii.a  lo  a  joun.t-y  to  K:iL:l.tT.d.  wht-rt.-  Lf 
r-  n...ii.'.  1  !•  -r  .-'rv»  ral  years,  makin..:  Liii.>clf  ac<jKaintc«i 
v.ith  tL'.'  ]'rini  i{  l"."  arid  wt-rkin^'  of  toir  con>titiition, 
aL'l  f'  m.i:..'  fri  i.'i-hii'-s  with  some  of  tiit  n.o^t  rii:itin- 
ir;i-L'.d  of  <.-,:r  1-  .i.iir.j-  n.un.  In  1^42  Le  rftun;ctl  to 
T  ifin.  \\h-  re  >h'.rtly  aft'^rwnrds  he  j  v.Mished  in  the 
Lil  lioth'ij'ie  l"ni\er-«rlle  <jf  Geneva  lii.s  C\>n>idora- 
tion-^  on  th<*  TrL-ent  ^t.ite  and  Future  rro«jK.'ct.s  of 
Iif.larid,  v.hiih  wvre  .>r.i  scjiitiitly  tran.-lated  into 
Kn_di>h.  Alo7._'  \sith  (.'ount  Uali.'o  and  other  coadjn- 
toi>  he  csta^li.-h<-d  in  1^47  the  joum.al  of  the  Kisoriri- 
u.ehto,  v.hieh  advocated  the  cau.^e  of  proirress,  and 
Contained  the  i.'»Tnis  of  many  <  f  tho^e  leading  ideas 
re.ardin-/  tlx*  i;iiiiy  and  indejfcndence  of  Italy, 
and  the  dimini;ti<in  of  ecele>ia-tical  iuHuence,  "which 
wt-re  afterwanls  carried  out  >=o  resolutely  under 
(.'avour's  a<lniini>trati"m  It  was  not.  howuver,  till 
aft'  r  the  lattle  of  Xovara  that  lie  entered  that 
jiolitie;;,!  arena  in  whiih  Li^  nanie  lias  since  beooino 
so  faii.ous.  He  became  a  nieniLer  <if  the  Chamber 
of  I)«  j'Utios  in  1"^ }'.»,  and  the  followiii;.,'  year  succeeded 
Santa  Ko.->a  :i.s  mini-^ter  of  commerce  and  ai^riculture. 
In  tliis  otlice  he  s»  t  himst-lf  strenuously  to  j»roniote 
tlie  internal  })ros|  erity  of  the  country  l>y  the  estab- 
lishment «;f  railways  and  an  ijni>roved  system  of 
postal  communication,  while  ho  souLrht  to  develc»j)  it.s 
coniinerci'  and  manufactures  by  adojtting  the  prin- 
ciples  of  free-trade,  and  remodellin;^'  the  pystem  of 
linance.  A  new  org-anization  w;is  i,dvcn  to  the  mili- 
tary and  na\al  forces;  aii<l  the  monasteries,  which 
had  huni;  as  dead  weiirhts  on  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion and  freedom  of  thtniirht,  as  well  as  material 
prosj)erity,  were,  with  certain  exce}>tioTis,  sui>]>re>std. 
In  Xo\emb«r,    Itw'J,   Cavour  became  premier,  and 
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not  long  afterwardi  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  states- 
naiuhip  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  oementing  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  mwng 
oonunon  canee  with  these  powers  against  the  aggres- 
■ions  of  Roasia.  The  prestige  thns  gamed  to  the 
anns  of  Sardinia  was  no  less  important  than  that 
acquired  by  her  liberal  and  reforming  policy  in  civil 
matten.  The  attitude,  however,  thus  taken  by 
Sardinia  oould  not  fail  to  prove  extremely  offensive 
to  the  neighbouring  power  of  Austria^  to  whose 
arbitrary  and  repressive  measures  the  government 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  displayed  itself  as  a  standing 
reproof,  and  whose  supremacy  in  Italy  was  eminently 
jeopardized  by  the  aspirations  of  Sardinia.  A  collision, 
therefore,  was  inevitable^  resulting  in  the  campaign  of 
1869.  The  intimate  connection  formed  at  that  time 
with  France,  who  lent  her  powerful  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  was  mainly  due  to  the  agency 
of  Cavour,  who  was  accused  by  some  on  this  occasion 
of  having  purchased  the  assistance  of  Louis  Napoleon 
by  unduly  countenancing  his  ambitious  projects. 
The  marriage  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  with  Prince  Napoleon,  was  consum- 
mated in  the  early  part  of  1859,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  France.  In  bringing  about  both  of  these 
results  Cavour  took  a  leacSng  part.  In  1860  Gari- 
baldi's expeditioa  to  Sicily  tooi.  place;  but  towards 
this  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  Italian 
liberator  Count  Cavour  manifested  an  apparent 
coldness,  which  diminished  somewhat  lus  estimation 
in  the  minds  of  the  more  zealous  Italian  patriots. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
typhus  fever,  but  after  a  few  days  seemed  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery.  A  relapse,  however,  took 
place;  he  rapidly  sank,  and  expired  on  the  morning 
of  6th  June. 

CAWNPORE,  a  town,  India»  capitsl  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  115  miles  K.w.  from 
Allahabad.  Previous  to  the  mutiny  of  1857  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  having  both  an 
extensive  oonmierce,  and  forming  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal military  stations  in  India.  The  city  proper 
contained  a  population  of  59,000,  while  the  canton- 
ments extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for 
nearly  7  miles  included  about  50,000  more,  besides 
the  niilitary  and  European  residents.  The  bungalows 
of  the  latter  were  among  the  handsomest  in  India^ 
placed  in  the  most  picturesque  situations,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens.  There  were  no  fine 
public  buildings,  however,  nor  did  the  town  possess 
any  historical  associations,  having  merely  risen  to 
eminence  since  its  selection  as  a  military  station  by 
the  British  in  1777.  In  the  month  of  June,  1857, 
the  native  regiments  stationed  here,  following  the 
example  set  by  those  at  Meerut  and  elsewhere, 
mutinied  and  marched  off,  placing  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  BAJah  of  Bithoor,  the  notorious 
Nana  Sahib.  General  Wheeler,  the  commander  of 
the  European  forces,  intrenched  himself  as  he  best 
might,  and  defended  his  position  for  some  days  with 
great  gallantry,  but  pressed  by  famine  and  loss  of 
men,  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender  to  the  rebels 
on  condition  of  hisparty  being  allowed  to  qidt  the 
place  uninjured.  This  was  sgreed  to,  but  it  is  well 
Imown  how  the  stipulation  was  observed.  After  the 
European  troops^  with  the  women  and  children,  had 
been  embarked  in  boato  on  the  Ganges,  they  were 
treacherously  fired  on  by  the  rebehi;  many  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  conveyed  bade  to  the  dty, 
where  the  men  were  massacred  and  the  women  and 
children  placed  in  confinement.  The  approach  of 
General  Havelock  to  Cawnpore  roused  the  brutal 
of  the  Nana^  and  on  15th  July  he  ordered 


his  hapless  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  thrown  into  a  well.  The  f oUowing  day 
he  was  obliged,  by  the  victorious  progress  of  Havelocl^ 
to  retreat  to  Bitiioor.  A  memorial  has  since  been 
erected  over  the  scene  of  his  atrodties.  For  some 
time  after  these  events  Cawnpore  presented  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  it  has  been  rebuilti  and 
now  possesses  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than 
before,  the  pop.  at  the  ceAsus  of  1881  being  119,603. 

CAXAMAkCA,  or  Cajaicaboa,  a  department, 
province,  and  town,  Peru.  This  tract  of  country,  of 
about  20,200  square  miles,  bounded  N.  by  Ecuador, 
a  by  Libertad,  s.  by  Amazonas,  and  w.  by  Libertad 
and  Fiura,  was  formed  into  a  department  after  the 
revolution  of  1854.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous. It  abounds  in  fruits  and  cattle.  The  pop., 
which  amounts  to  about  120,000,  is  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

CAXAMARCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  about  70  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  280  N.  Lima;  lat  7**  3'  8.;  Ion.  78' 
35'  w.;  pop.  18,400.  It  was  at  one  time  a  royal 
dty,  where  the  Emperor  Atahualpa  was  put  to 
death,  after  having  been  defeated  and  imprisoned 
by  Pizarro.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  the 
houses,  built  of  earth,  are  tiled  and  white-washed. 
There  are  numerous  churches,  built  of  richly -cut  stone 
and  ornamented  with  spires  and  cupolas. 

CAXTON,  WiLUAH,  an  Englishman,  memorable 
for  having  first  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
his  native  country.  He  was  bom  in  Kent  about 
1410,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large, 
a  London  mercer.  On  the  death  ox  his  master  Caxton 
went  to  the  Netherlands  as  agent  for  the  mercers' 
company,  in  which  situation  he  continued  about 
twenty-three  vears.  His  reputetion  for  probity  and 
abilities  occasioned  his  being  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Bichard  Whitehill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Edward  IV.  and  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1464.  He  appears  subsequently  to 
have  held  some  office  in  ttie  household  of  Duke 
Charles,  the  son  of  Philip,  whose  wife,  the  Lady 
Margaret  of  York,  distinguished  herself  as  the 
patroness  of  Caxton.  Wlulst  abroad  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered  invention 
of  printing.  (See  Faust — Johaitn.)  At  the  request 
of  the  duchess,  his  mistress,  he  translated  from  the 
French  a  work  which  he  entitied  the  Bocuyell  of 
the  Historyes  of  Troye,  by  Baoul  le  Feure  (le  Fevre), 
which  he  printed  at  Cologne,  1471,  in  folio.  This  book, 
considered  as  the  earliest  spedmen  of  typography  in 
the  English  language,  is  esteemed  veiy  valuable. 
At  the  famous  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's 
library  in  1812  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  Ihike 
of  Devonshire  for  £1060, 10s.  After  this  he  printed 
other  works  abroad,  cUefly  translations  from  the 
French;  and  at  length,  having  provided  himself  with 
the  means  of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he 
returned  thither,  and  in  1477  had  a  press  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  wh^«  he  printed  the  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse,  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  typographicalwork  executed  in  England.  Caxton 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  he  produced  over  sixty 
volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed  or  translated 
by  himself.  Caxton  died  about  1492,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Mai^garet^s,  Westminster. 

CAYENNE,  or  Fbbkch  Guiaka,  a  province  or 
colony  in  South  America  belonging  to  France; 
bounded  K.  and  k.k.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  z,  and  b. 
by  Brazfl,  and  w.  by  Duteh  Guiana;  between  lat.  1** 
60'  and  C*  K.;  pop.  25,280,  of  which  only  very  few 
are  whites.     This  country  wus  fint  colonized  by  the 
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French  in  lO.'u';  in  1054  it  was  taken  Ly  the  Pritisb, 
and   in    107')   by  the  L)utcli;    but   in   1077   it  was 
n;st^>re(l  to  tlie  Eronch.     'J'lic  coast  of  the  country  is 
iCt'ii'.iMlly   low,  niavsliy,   and   sul>jfi;t   to  inundation. 
Tiic   soil   in   many   ])arts  is   very  fertile,  though  m 
others  dry,  sandy,  and  soon  exhau-ted.      Tlio  climate 
res'iiibles    tliat    of    tlie    We>t    Indie-^,    thouijh    it    is 
mole  salubrious.     The  most  noted  ;u-ticle  of  jiroduce 
is  (  '  ivenne  l"i'|>er,  the  fniit  of  the  Cajts/ruia  hacratum. 
()t!i'r  product iui IS   are   coffee,   sugar,   cotton,   cocoa, 
indi^^o,  mai/--.  cassia,  and  vanilla. — ( -ayknne  is  also 
the  name  of  an  i.->land  on  the  coast  of  the  above  pro- 
vince,  separated    from   the   mainland    by  the  rivei>> 
< 'ayenne   and   Mahiu'v   and   a  natural   canal   called 
Itiver  du  Tour  de  Tile  which  unites  the  two  rivers, 
riie  island  is  Is  miles  long^  and   10  broad,  and  has 
a   fertile'   soil. — r.VYK.N.VK  is  alo»  a  town  on   the   N. 
j)oint  of  the  altove  i.->land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cayenne.      It  is  the  ca]iital  of  the  French  colony  of 
Cayenne,  is  a  noted  penal  settlement,  has  a  larL;e  init 
shallow  harbour,  and  contains  about  SINK)  iidiabitants. 
The  t(»wn  has  been  freouentlv  visited  1)V  the  Yellow 
ft;ver,  which  carries  olf  numerous  victims  each  time. 
CAYENNE  rEPPJ!:U,  or  (Jai'sicim.     Capsicum 
Is  the  name  u(  several   species  of  South  American 
and   Indian  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Solanacea-, 
ea.sily  known  l)y  their  hollow  i^o  Is,  of  a  shiniuLf  re«l 
or  yellow  colour,  which  contain  many  small,  Hat,  and 
ki<lu<'y-shaj)ed  seeds.     Tlie  princi[»al  sjiecies  are  heart 
or  Ijcll  pepper  {Cai'KU'niii  f/rossK/u),   (jruinea  i)e]iper 
{Ciijisi'iiiti    (i/uiuuni),    and     bird-pepper    {Capsiin.-n 
ha'<'iLtinn).      All  tlie  species  of  ca|)Hicum  possess  the 
same  i^eneral  <pialities.     In  hot  climates,  l>ut  j'avticu- 
larly  in  the  East  and  AVest  Indies,  and  some  parts  of 
Spanish  Amen(;a,  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  nnich 
used    for    culinary    purposes.      It    is   eaten   in   lar^^j 
(piantities,  both  with  animal  and  veL,'etablo  food,  and 
is  mixed  in  ^-reatcr  or  less  proportion  with  almost  all 
kinds  of  sauces.    Tlie  Cayenne  pej>per  nsed  in  cookery 
is  made  from  the  fruit  of  ditferent  sj)ecies  of  capsicuni. 
This  fruit  when  ri[>e   is  i^^athered,  <lri''d  in  the  sun, 
and  then  jtounded;    and  the  ]>owder  is  mixed  with 
a  certain  portion  of  salt,  and  kept  for  use  in  ch»sely. 
sto])])ed    bottles.     It   is   vei-y    e-eneially   used    as   an 
iiiLTiedient  in  soups  and  hi;,ddy-seasoued  dishes.      Its 
taste    is    extrenu-ly    acriil      When    taken    in    small 
rpiantities  Cayenne-  is  a  i^'rateful  stinmlant.  and  in 
medicine  is  us<(l  both  externally  and  internally.     The 
(luinea  jH'ppcr,  or  aimual  capsicum,  is  considered  the 
most  hardy  of  this  whole  tribe  of  plants;  and  in  mauv 
parts  of  the  Sftntli  of  J'hirope  its  fruit  is  eaten  L^reen 
I'V  the  ]><:asants  at   tlieir  bi'eakfasts,  and  is  j deferred 
I'V    tiieiu   to  onions  or  i;arlic,      'I'he  fruit  «'f  all  the 
.species  may  be  used  in  domestic  economy  either  a,i  a 
pickle,  or  when  dried  ])efore  a  lire,  and  ground  to 
j)<>\vder  in  a  crmimon  ]>e])iMjr-mill,  a^s  ( 'ayenne  pej>per. 
CA\  JlS,  Lrs,  oi-  .\.i A  Cavls,  a  sea-|>ort  town  on 
th"  s.  coist  of  Ifayti;  oO  miles  s.s.K.  Purt-aii- Prince; 
lat.    Is     1:5' N.;  bin.   71     .'{l'  w.     This  town  at  one 
time  contained  l'J,<i<ju  or  15, <»()()  inhabitants.      It  is 
n<)W  very  nuich  reduced.      The   hnrlM)ur  is  inferior, 
but  the  surroundiiii,''  c<»uutrv  is  fertile. 

CAYECS,  ANNKCi>ArirE  Pniiii-rE  i>i:  Tnui:i:Ks. 
iVc.  CoiNT  ol".  an  archa>olonist,  born  Oct.  *U,  Pioij, 
at  I'aris,  Aft-  r  ha\  in-^  served  in  the  army  durini,' 
the  war  of  the  Spani-h  Succession,  he  left  the  service 
in  1715,  accompanied  J>onac  on  his  end»assy  to  Con- 
stantinople' the  followiu'.;  year,  and  visited  (ireece, 
Tioy,  Eph'sus,  P>yzantium,  and  Adriaiu^ple.  In 
1717  he  returned  to  Paris,  accordiuLC  to  the  wish  of 
his  m<»ther,  and  beirau  the  arrauLTcnient  of  his  exten- 
sive collections.  He  commenced  a  L'reat  work  on 
Fu^vptian,  (irecian,  l-'truscan,  lionian,  and  Gallic  an- 
ti'piities,  with  numerous  )»lates.  He  was  a  member 
«f  the  Acadeniy  of  Painting;  and  of  the  Academy  of 


Inscriptions,  and  di\4dod  his  labours  between  them- 
He  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  encaustic  paintini,',  iuvesti^^atcd  the  moile  of 
painting  on  marble,  the  art  of  hardening  copper,  the 
mode  by  which  the  EL,'yptians  raised  great  weiirhts, 
the  mummies,  ])aintin'j;  on  wa.x,  and  uiLUiy  other  suh- 
jects,  Jf  he  has  sometimes  misunderstood  the  ancient 
autli'jrs,  and  committed  some  errors  with  resjiect  to 
ancient  monuments,  he  has,  nevertheless,  with  great 
success  treated  of  the  processes  and  matenals  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  by  the  ancients.  He  died  in 
17«J5.  Integrity,  simplicity,  and  disinterestedneH-. 
were  united  in  his  chara<'ter  with  occa.si<»nal  tr.aits  of 
doirmatism.  He  hxs  left  luimerons  works,  tale^  il-j 
well  :is  antiquarian  researches.  Among  the  latter 
is  his  Kecueil  d'Anti»|uites  Egyptiennes,  kc.  i^Pari-, 
175ii  1)7,  seven  vols.)  (.'aylus  w.a.s  .also  .an  indus- 
trious and  skilful  en.ri'aver,  and  j)roduced  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  2<Ji>  engravings,  after  dravdiiLT-" 
in  the  royal  cal»inet,  and  a  great  number  Kti  head-, 
.after  the  lirst  mastei*s.  His  mother,  niece  of  Mai. 
de  Mainteiion,  niade  liei>elf  known  by  a  spirited 
little  Work,  Mes  Souvenirs. 
CAY.\L\N.     See  Cai.max. 

CAYMAN  ISEANDS,  situ.ated  about  MO  mile^ 
X.w.  of  Jamaica.  Grand  Cayman,  the  largest  of  tlie 
three,  and  the  only  one  inhabited,  is  'iO  miles  long, 
and  from  7  to  10  broad.  The  natives  are  chietly 
enqdoved  in  catchim,^  turtle. 

l.'AZALEA-i  )E-LA-S1EURA,  a  town,  S] .ain.  An- 
dalusia, in  the  province  .and  3G  miles  N.  by  E.of  Seville. 
on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierna  Morena.  Its  streets  ajv 
clean,  j)a\ed,  and  well  arranged;  and  it  h.os  two 
squares,  in  the  princi]>al  of  which  are  the  .ancient 
church,  towii-hall,  and  public  st«»reh«juse.  Cazalhi 
has  also  three  chapels,  four  schools,  a  prison,   two 

I  hos]iitals,  several  convents,  and  two  extensive  .aque- 
duets  of  brick.  'J'he  inhabitants  are  eng:iged  in 
tanning,  wea\ing,  distilling  brandy,  exinessing  oil 
and  wine,  and  in  tillage;  but  their  chief  ^xicupation 
is  in  smelting  metals,  existing  cannon,  and  manuf.ic- 
turing  ir<m  utensils,  machinery,  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  implements.  The  mountains  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  clothed  with  timlier,  and  contain  muies  of 
iron,  copper,  silver,  sulphur,  and  antimony,  and  sever.il 
quarries  of  beautiful  variegvated  marble.  The  [dace 
is  of  high  anti([uity,  and  several  Arabic  and  lloman 
remains  still  exist.     Po|».  ^\^>^)'l. 

( 'AZK-MBIO'S  DOMINION,  a  poueiful  .and  well- 
ordered  negro  state  <»f  Central  S«.iiith  Africa,  lying 
s.  and  s.w.  of  L.ake  Tanganyika  and  E.  of  the  rcjiou 
of  .Molua,  and  so  calleil  from  the  title  of  the  sovereiLrn. 

I  'J'he  population  consists  of  the  ^lessinxs,  or  original 
native  race,  and  the  Cam]»ololos   (conquerors),  who 

I  came   from   ^lolua  and  suixhied   the  countrv.      Th  • 

,  capital  is  Eunda,  or  Eucen<la,  which  stands  on  the 
liank  ('f  a  small  lake  al>out  I'JM  miles  t^)  the  s.w.  of 
the  s.  end  of  Eake  Tanganyika.  It  is  a  large,  regu- 
larly-built town,  with  broad,  straight,  well-ke{)t 
streets.  The  <.'ountry  is  not  well-known  ivs  yet, 
though  our  knowledge  of  it  has  lieen  considerablv 
increased  by  J)r.  EiviiiL'stone's  discoveries.  It  form-; 
a  kind  of  basin,  bounded  on  th*.-  i:.  by  a  ]>lateau  whieli 
rises  t<>  the  height  of  from  :>iM)o  to  lOfM)  feet,  and  is 
mostly  covered  with  wood  ;  on  the  w.  also  it  is 
boundcl  by  .a  .s*  ri<s  of  heiglits.  On  the  s.  it  has 
the  w<iter-shed  wliich  separates  its  streams  fr«.»m  thos,,. 
of  the  Zambesi  liiver  system;  this  rises  to  the  liei^ht 
of  -p)ou  to  5iKiij  feet,  with  individual  peaks  ()OUt»  or 
7<MM)  feet  high.  Its  jirincipal  stream  is  the  Ciiam- 
bezi,  wliicli  Hows  westward  ii\to  Eake  Bangwcolo, 
then  nortlnvards,  under  the  name  of  the  Euapida, 
into  Lake  Moero.  The  monarchy  is  hei^editarv,  de- 
scending fr..m  the  father  to  the  eldest  son.  TheVuler, 
or  muata,  is  believed  to  be  a  great  magiciiui;  he  had 
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over  600  wives,  and  mMntainw  a  well-anned  bodj  of 
troops,  about  6000  strong.  The  oountry  is  divided  into 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  governor  of  its  own. 
These  and  other  men  of  rank  form  a  body  of  privi- 
leged nobility;  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  fanners, 
artisans,  &c.,  are  looked  upon  as  slaves  of  the  ruler. 
It  is  only  Campololos  that  receive  official  posts,  and 
the  Campololo  language  is  what  is  spoken  at  court, 
the  language  of  the  rest  of  the  country  being  the 
Messira.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  have  long, 
wooUy  hair,  a  straight  nose,  and  thin  lips.  They  are 
industrious  agriculturists,  and  grow  such  crops  as 
mandioc,  maize,  soi^hum,  &c.  They  manufacture 
coane  doths,  ooffds,  nets,  lines,  &&,  from  cotton  and 
the  fibres  of  certain  plants ;  xnake  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  iron  from  the  ore  that  exists  in  their 
oountry;  also  earthenware,  wooden  vessels,  &c  The 
trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  ruler,  the  chief  articles 
being  slaves,  ivory,  malachite,  and  copper,  which 
are  sent  to  the  E.  coast  The  existenoe  of  this  state 
has  long  been  known  to  the  Portuguese,  Lunda 
having  been  visited  by  Laceida  in  1799.  Additional 
information  regarding  the  country  was  furnished  by 
the  Portuguese  expedition  under  Monteiio  and  Ga- 
mitto  in  1831;  and  much  more  recently  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, who  visited  it  in  1867,  and  stayed  forty  da3's 
at  Cazembe's  capitaL 

CAZORLA,  a  town,  Spain,  Andalusia,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  41  xniles  E.  of  Jaen,  with  7S83  inhabitants. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of 
a  sierra,  and  is  well  built^  though  much  less  important 
and  populous  than  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  in  whose 
warn  it  makes  an  important  figure.  It  is  defended 
by  two  castles. 

CAZOTTE,  Jacques,  an  author  distinguished  by 
facility  and  liveliness  of  style,  bom  in  1720,  at  Dijon, 
studied  with  the  Jesuits,  and  went,  in  174  7,  to  Martin- 
ique. On  his  return  to  France  he  lost  above  £11,000 
on  letters  of  exchange  received  from  the  Jesuits,  to 
whose  superior,  Lavalette,  he  had  sold  his  posses- 
sions in  Martinique.  The  lawsuit  which  he  com- 
menced on  this  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning of  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  in 
France.  Cazotte  shone  in  society  among  the  beattx 
ttpritt.  His  romance  of  chivalry,  Olivier,  published 
in  1763,  and  subsequently  his  Diable  amoureux,  the 
Lord  Impromptu,  and  (Euvrea  morales  et  badines, 
are  proofs  of  his  rich  imagination  and  his  talent  for 
writing  with  ease  and  precision.  Being  received  into 
the  order  of  Martines  de  Pasqualis,  Cazotte  lost  him- 
self in  cabalistio  dreams.  With  the  assistance  of 
Dom  Chavis,  an  Arabian  monk,  he  translated  four 
volumes  of  Arabian  Tales — a  continuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  forming  the  thirty -seventh  and 
fortieth  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  des  F^es.  Though 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  wrote  them  at  mid- 
night, after  his  return  from  the  drdea  in  which  he 
hi^  been  visiting.  Chavis  dictated  the  outlines,  and 
Cazotte  wrought  up  the  stories.  He  completed  the 
task  in  two  winters.  The  comic  opera  Les  Sabots 
he  composed  in  one  night.  In  the  revolution,  which 
he  opposed  with  all  his  power,  he  wss  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  with  his  daughter  Eliza- 
betxi,  in  1792.  When  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
took  place,  Sept.  2  and  3,  Cazotte  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  assassins,  his  daughter  cast  herself 
between  him  and  the  murderers,  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  their  purpose;  but  he  was  again  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  Sept.  25.  From  the 
scaffold  he  cried  with  a  firm  voice  to  the  multitude, 
'  I  die,  as  I  have  lived,  faithful  to  Grod  and  to  my 
kmg.' 

CAZWINI,  Zaohabia  Ben  Mohammed,  an  Ara- 
bian naturalist,  descended  from  a  family  of  lawyers^ 
who  derived  their  origin  firom  Anas  Ben  Malek,  a  com- 
TOL.IU. 


panion  of  Mohammed,  and  had  settled  in  Casbin  or 
Cazwin,  a  dty  in  Persia.  From  that  place  this  author 
received  the  surname  under  which  he  has  become  oele* 
brated.  Of  the  drcumstanoes  of  his  life  we  know 
only  that  he  was  cadi  of  Wazith  and  Hillah,  and 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  682  (a.d.  1283).  His 
most  important  work  is  on  natural  history — The 
Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Peculiarities  of  Creation 
— of  which  Ideler,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  published  the  chapter  on  the  Constellations 
of  the  Arabians,  and  of  which  there  are  fragments 
in  Bochart's  Hierozoikon,  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  Col- 
lections, and  in  Wahl's,  Jahn's,  and  De  Sacy's  Ara- 
bic Chrestomathies.  It  was  the  object  of  Cazwini, 
like  Pliny,  to  describe  the  wonders  of  all  nature. 
His  work  contains  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  that 
had  been  written  before  him,  but  in  so  grand  and 
original  a  manner  that  it  is  of  higher  value  than 
most  of  the  original  works  which  treat  of  the  same 
subjects.  There  is  an  abridged  translation  of  it  in 
the  Persian. 

CEAKA,  a  province  on  the  north  coast  of  Brazil, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  B.  by  Bio  Grande 
do  Norte,  b.  by  Pemambuoo.  and  w.  by  Piauhv,  with 
an  area  of  40,252  square  miles,  and  a  coast  line  of 
about  190  miles.  The  population  consisted  in  1872 
of  689,778  freemen  and  31,913  slaves.  The  surface 
gradually  ascends  southwards  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
terminates  in  a  chain  of  lofty  heights,  generally  well 
wooded  with  various  kinds  of  palms.  The  higher 
groimds  are  fertile,  but  the  lower  sandy,  often  almost 
sterile,  and  partly  covered  with  lakes  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alum  and  nitre.  The  climate  is  on 
the  whole  salubrious,  the  heat,  which  would  be  almost 
insupportable,  being  greatly  tempered  by  sea  breezes. 
The  province  sometimes  suffers  from  long-continued 
drought.  Among  its  productions  are  numerous  medi- 
cinal plants,  gums,  balsams,  and  resins.  The  minerals 
include  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  alum-stone, 
lignite,  salt»  saltpetre,  and  rock-crystal.  Ceartf  is 
divided  into  twenty-five  town  districts,  which  take 
the  names  of  the  Cerent  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  political  or  administrative  division  is 
into  fifteen  oomarcas  and  twenty  termos.  The  first 
Portuguese  colony  in  Cear^  was  founded  in  1610, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  capital.  In  1637 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in 
1644,  were  driven  out  by  the  natives.  Until  1799 
the  district  was  united  with  Pemambuoo,  but  in  that 
year  wss  erected  into  an  independent  province.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Jaguaribe. 

CEBES  of  Thebes  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
is  said  to  have  saved  Pluedon,  a  young  slave,  from 
moral  ruin.  Nothing  more  is  Imown  of  his  life, 
lliree  dialogues — Hebdome,  Phrynichus,  and  Pinax, 
or  the  Picture — are  ascribed  to  him;  but  some  critics 
regard  the  latter  as  the  work  of  a  later  Cebes,  or  of 
a  Stoic  philosopher  under  this  assumed  name.  Since 
the  revival  of  learning  this  interesting  dialogue  hss 
been  often  reprinted  by  itself,  or  in  connection  with 
the  writings  of  Epictetus,  Theognis,  Pythagoras,  &c. 
Among  the  larger  editions  is  ihaX  of  Schweighauser 
(Strasburg,  1806).    There  are  many  school  editions. 

CECIL,  BoBEBT,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  wss  bom,  according  to  some  accounts, 
about  the  year  1650 ;  but  his  birth  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  placed  in  1563.  He  was  defomed 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  on  which  account  he  was 
educated  at  home  till  his  removal  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Having  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, he  went  to  France  as  assistant  to  the  English 
ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  in  1593  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  he  succeeded  him  as  prin- 
cipal secretary,  and  continued  to  bo  a  confidential 
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miuister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  tlie  eiul  of  her  reii^'u. 
IfaviiiLj  soontly  sujt]>orte(l  tlie  interests  of  James  I. 
previous  to  his  acec-sion  to  the  crown,  and  taken 
measured  to  faciUtatc  that  event,  he  was  continued 
in  olliee  under  the  new  suverei;zn,  an<l  raised  to  tlie 
])eera<j:e.  In  1603  he  was  ereat«.'d  a  baron  ;  in  1«J04 
VLseount  Cran bourn;  and  in  IGi);"*  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
The  same  year  he  was  chosen  C'hancellorof  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Cambrid;^e,  and  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter.  He  was  the  i)olitical  rather  than  the  jjor- 
sonal  favourite  of  the  king,  whom  he  served  Avith 
zeal  and  fidelity;  and  as  he  w-as  certainly  the  alde^it, 
BO  he  was  ])(:rha})S  tlie  most  honest  minister  who  pre- 
Bi(h.d  over  the  affairs  of  state  durinj/  that  reiirn.  In 
IGOS  Lord  Salisbury  wxs  made  lord  high-treasuri  r, 
an  ofhce  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1(112. 

CI'^CIL,  William,  Lord  ihirleigh.  This  eminent 
EnL,dish  statesman  was  the  son  of  Kichard  Cecil, 
master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VTIL,  and  was  born  at 
Lourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  LV20.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  Collc'ji'e,  Cambritlire,  whence  he  removed  to 
Cray's  Inn,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
]>ractice  of  the  law.  Having  carried  on  a  successful 
controvei-sy  with  two  Irish  priests  on  tlie  sul)ject  of 
the  pope's  supremacy,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  the 
king:  and,  being  presented  with  the  reversion  of  the 
olhce  of  rustns  ircrium,  was  encouraged  to  jmsh  his 
fortune  at  court.  Having  maiTied  tlie  sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke,  he  was,  by  his  brother- in  daw,  recom- 
mended to  tlie  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  Pro- 
tectttr  S(*merset.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  took 
for  a  Second  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
director  of  the  studies  of  Edward  YL  ;  and  by  his 
alliance  with  this  lady,  herself  eminent  for  learning, 
btill  further  increased  his  influence.  He  rose  in  10  17 
to  the  post  of  master  of  reipiests,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  sceretarv.  He  endured  in  this  rei-ni  some  of 
the  vicis.-situdes  which  befel  his  patron  Somerset,  l»ut 
always  recovered  his  standhig,  and  in  1551  was 
knighte<l,  and  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council. 
His  declining  to  aid  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane 
Cirey  secured  him  a  gracious  reception  from  (^ueen 
Mary,  although  he  forfeited  his  otfice  because  he 
would  not  cliange  his  reiiudon.  In  1555  he  attended 
Cardinal  Pole  and  the  other  commissioners  a))pointed 
to  treat  for  peace  with  France:  and  on  his  return, 
bfjin.:  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  countv  of 
l/ino<'ln,  distinguished  himself  l)y  o[)posing  a  bill 
brought  in  for  the  confiscation  of  estates  on  account 
of  religious  ])nncijiLs.  His  foresiglit  led  him  into  an 
early  correspondence  with  the  Princess  l']lizaboth, 
previously  to  h<^r  a<cession  ;  to  whom  in  her  critii  :d 
situ.ition  his  advice  was  excedinglv  .serviceable. 
i)\\  her  accession  in  155^  he  was  appointcl  ])rivy- 
councillor  and  secretary  of  state.  <  hie  of  the  first 
acts  of  her  reign  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  which 
Cecil  conducteil  with  great  skill  and  jinidence,  con- 
gideriTig  the  dilHeulties  t4)  be  ene*)unt<'re(l.  In  foreign 
affairs  he  showed  much  taet  in  guanUng  against  the 
danger  arising  from  the  ('atholie  powers,  and  very 
ju'liciously  lent  sup])ort  to  the  Keformatirm  in  Scot- 
land. The  general  tenor  of  Cecil's  j)olicy  was  cau- 
tions, and  nstetl  upon  an  avoidance  of  open  hostih- 
ties,  and  a  reliance  oii  .secret  negotiation  and  intrigues 
with  op]'Osing  parties  in  the  neighl'ouring  countries, 
with  a  \iew  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  own.  This,  ujion  the  wliole,  w:is  a  course  alni«'sL 
necessary,  considi^ring  the  situation  of  England,  with 
a  powerful,  di.ssatisHed  ]»arty  at  home,  mueh  danger- 
ous enmity  on  the  ]»art  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  an 
alliance  existing  between  Scotland  and  Eraiice.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion  in  1571 
Elizabeth  raised  him  to  tht:  peciage  by  the  title  of 
P»aron  lUirleigh,  and  the  following  year  made  him 
A  jwuight  of  the  Garter.     He  is  charj^red  with  bci;!;^' 


deeply  engaged  in  fomenting  the  troubles  ^\lli•h 
caused  the  fiight  of  the  imj>ru(lent  and  unlia['py 
Mary  Stuait  into  England;  and  after  the  dis-ovc-ry 
of  l'.al»ingtt)u's  conspiracy,  he  never  ceased  ungiiig 
her  trial  and  condemnation.  He  endured  f«»r  a  slioi-t 
time  the  hypocTitical  resentment  of  Eli/abelh  at  tiie 
execution  of  the  (^)ueen  of  Scots,  Imt  after  a  whi:--  re- 
covered ids  former  credit.  At  the  time  of  the  thieuT- 
ened  Spanish  inv:\sion  he  drew  up  the  jikiu  f<»r  the 
defence  of  the  country  with  his  usual  care  and  rJ  i- 
lity;  Imt  soon  after  losing  his  wife,  to  wh'»m  he  was 
warmly  attached,  he  l)ecame  desirous  of  retiring  freiii 
public  business,  and  of  leaving  the  field  oi)en  to  his 
son  I\^>bert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury.  He  v.mh 
persuaded,  Viowever,  to  keep  his  employment,  and  one 
of  his  latest  efforts  wa3  to  effectuate  a  j>eace  with 
Spain,  in  opposition  to  the  more  violent  counsels  «.tf 
the  Earl  of  lOssex.     He  died  in  1508. 

CECILIA.  'J'here  are  several  saints  of  this  n.amo 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  most  celebr.ted  is  the 
patron  saint  of  music,  mIio  has  been  falsely  regardc-vl 
as  the  inventress  of  tlii^  organ,  and  wh<)  is  s:iid  to 
have  suffered  maityrdom  a.d.  \L^(\  althon-h  oth*  r 
dates  are  given.  Her  pagan  parents,  says  the  1«  creiid. 
betrothed  her,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  to  A'alerian,  a 
young  pagan.  But  she  had  internally  vowed  b»  tliC 
Lord  a  j'crpetual  virginity;  and  wliilst  the  in-tni- 
meiits  sourided  she  sang  in  her  heart  to  the  Loril. 
that  is,  she  prayed — O  Lord,  allow  my  heai-t  and  my 
body  to  remain  unpolluted.  As  soon  a.s  the  l>ride- 
grcom  appeared  she  forl)ade  his  a]ij)roach,  ;tssuriiig 
him  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  protected  her  inii"- 
cence.  The  unbelieving  Valerian  wished  to  convince 
himself  of  this  assertion;  she  referred  him  to  the 
Bishoj)  Urban,  wlio  wjis  c<mcealed  among  the  t 'Uil-s 
of  the  martyrs,  and  who  instructed  him  in  the  <'hii-<- 
tian  religion  and  baptized  him.  AVlien  he  retuun- 1 
to  the  bride  he  saw  the  protecting  angel,  who  pre- 
sented them  both  with  crowns  of  heavenly  roses  and 
lilies.  Valerian  now  induced  his  brother  Tubirtiis 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  The  Ivoinnu  pr«  feet 
Almaehius  caused  both  brothers  to  be  beheaded  as 
zealous  ])rofessors  of  Christianity.  Life  was  to  !<? 
given  to  ( V'cilia  if  she  would  sacrifice  to  the  heath<ti 
gods;  but  she  remaineil  firm  in  her  belief.  Ip'm 
this  the  tyrant  caused  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  l>atii  <tf 
boiling  water,  in  which  she  was  found  the  day  aft-  r 
unhurt.  The  executioner  was  then  directed  to  1  e- 
head  her;  he  infiicted  three  blows,  but  was  not  able 
to  se]>ai'ale  the  head  from  tlie  l>ody.  She  lived  f'»r 
three  «la\s,  exhorting  the  faithful  and  givint:  alms  to 
the  ]i(M»r.  As  early  as  tlie  fifth  century  v.e  Itid  a 
church  in  Itoine  dedicated  to  her.  Pope  Paschah's, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  gather  relics,  endeavi.niLd 
to  discover  her  body.  She  a]>peared  to  him.  ;u>  he 
relates  in  his  letters,  while  he  was  sleeping.  a!id 
jx'inted  out  the  ]»lace  of  her  sepulchre.  J^i>'hali> 
caused  the  body  to  be  disinterred  in  S'Jl,  and  |da;  •  I 
it  in  the  church  which  he  r«^built,  where  her  nonu- 
ment  is  still  to  be  S'.en.  How  Cecilia  came  to  io 
the  patron-saint  *)f  nnisic  is  not  agTced.  The  vavinuj 
opinions,  however,  seem  to  l>e  united  in  this  point 
that  it  was  either  liirou'jh  a  misunderstanding,  oi 
through  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  word* 
al)ove  cited  from  her  hgeiid.  Her  worsliij)  in  this 
c}iara(!t;r  is  very  ancient.  Her  storv  forms  one  ol 
( 'haucers  Canterbury  Tales,  and  I>rydcn  in  his  Alex- 
ander s  l'\:ast,  and  Pope  in  his  ode  for  music  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Hay  have  sum,'  her  praises.  Paphael,  Dom- 
euichino,  Dolce,  and  ]Mignard.  have  rcjiresented  her 
in  celebrated  [taintings.  in  the  ]iicture  of  ]va]'h.a<  1 
she  ai»]»e.irs  a.s  the  personification  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion. Her  l)ody  is  said  by  He  Possi  to  have  been 
discovere(l  by  Card.  Sfondrati  in  15l*l>,  and  her  crypt 
was  discovered  l)y  He  Ko:3si  himself  in  1^55. 
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CECLAVIN, »  town,  Spain,  EstramMlanK  in  the 
provinoa  o^  and  29  milei  n.w.  Caoerea,  10  milea  N.S. 
Alcantara^  on  a  nnall  hilL  The  houaei  in  general 
an  well  built ;  street!  dean  and  well  paved.  In  the 
▼icinity  are  ■olphnreona  ipringB,  mudi  esteemed  as 
baths.  Linen  and  woollen  furies,  hardware^  aoap^ 
wax  candles,  earthenwiare,  wine,  and  oil,  are  manu- 
factored;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle, 
grain,  fruits,  and  wine.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in 
June.    Poa6266. 

C£CBOl*S,  according  to  tradition  the  founder  of 
Athens,  and  the  first  &ig  at  Attica^  said  to  have 
been  an  autodithon  (sprung  from  the  soil),  and  re- 
presented as  half  man  half  drsffon.  He  taught  the 
savage  inhabitants  religion  and  morals,  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  social  life,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  future  city  of  Athens,  which 
after  him  was  called  Cecropia.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  ship-building,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  of 
Attica.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  His 
monument  was  erected  in  vie  temple  of  Athena 
(Minerva).  (See  Attica.)  By  the  later  Greeks  he  was 
represented  as  having  led  a  colony  to  Attica  from 
Saia  in  E^^pt  about  1400  or  1500  B.O.,  but  the  best 
modem  critics  do  not  look  upon  this  events  nor  on 
the  life  of  Cecrops,  at  all  as  historical.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Egypt  did  have  a  certain  influence  on  the 
development  of  civilization  in  Greece,  but  how  great 
this  induence  was,  or  in  what  manner  exerdaed,  his- 
tory  does  not  furnish  suffident  data  to  enable  us  to 
dedde.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  Cecrops  was  a 
hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race. 

CEDAR  (Cedrut),  a  majestio  evergreen  coniferous 
tree,  with  large  spreading  branches,  a  native  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  most  celebrated  is  C,  Idbani,  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  »  wide-spreading  tree,  from  60  to  80 
feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  tufted  and  perennial ;  oones 
ovate,  abrupt^  with  dose-pressed  scales,  and  not 
produced  till  the  tree  is  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 

Siars  old.  The  andent  trees  of  Lebanon  are  now  few 
number.  When  a  seedling  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
affects  the  spire-like  or  pyramidal  form,  like  most  of 
its  kindred,  and  consequently  the  bole  is  usually 
straight  and  erect  But  when  it  has  reached  ma- 
turity *the  leading  shoot  becomes  greatly  diminished 
or  entirely  ceases  to  grow;  at  the  same  time  the 
lateral  branches  increase  in  size  and  length,  so  as  at 
last  to  cover  a  space  whose  diameter  is  often  much 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  tree  itself.*  It  it  then 
a  wide-spreading  tree  with  a  flattened  pyramidal 
aummity  and  wiUi  horizontal  branches  usually  dis- 
posed in  so  many  tiers  or  stages.  This  horizontality 
of  ramification  is  very  striking  and  characteristic, 
and  is  preserved  throughout  all  the  limbs  and 
branches  down  to  the  smallest  twigs.  A  person  who 
climbs  the  tree  passes,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of 
verdant  flcors,  out  of  which  stand  the  beautiful  cones. 
Art  its  leaves  remain  two  years  on  the  branches,  and 
as  every  spring  contributes  a  fresh  supply,  it  is  an 
erer|rreen,  in  this  resembling  other  members  of  the 
fir  family,  which,  the  larches  excepted,  retain  the 
same  suit  for  a  year  or  upwards. 

Cedars  still  grow  on  Lebanon,  but  not  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine,  not  even  on  Hermon,  Anti-Leba- 
non, or  the  highest  forests  of  Gilead.  (Tristram, 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible.)  There  is  one  group 
on  the  Lebanon,  not  far  from  Tripoli,  to  which  almost 
every  tourist  pays  a  pilgrimage.  Lamartine,  who 
visited  them  in  1832,  spades  of  them  thus:— 'These 
trees  are  the  most  renowned  natural  monuments  in 
the  universe ;  religion,  poetry,  and  history  have  all 
equally  celebrated  them.  The  Arabs  of  all  sects  re- 
tain a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees.  Thev 
attribute  to  Uiem  not  only  a  vegetative  power  whi<^ 


enables  them  to  live  eternally,  but  also  an  intelU* 
gence  which  causes  them  to  msnif  est  signs  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  similar  to  thoae  of  reason  and  instinct 
in  man.  They  are  said  to  understand  the  dianges 
of  the  seasons ;  they  stir  their  vast  brandies  as  if 
they  were  limbs ;  they  spread  out  or  contract  their 
bouffhs,  inclining  them  towards  heaven  or  towards 
earth  according  as  the  snow  prepares  to  fall  or  to 
mdt  1  Every  year  in  the  month  of  Jime  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Beschierai,  of  Eden,  of  Kanobin,  and  tho 
other  neighbouring  valleys  and  villages,  dimb  up  to 
thoae  cedars  and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.  How 
many  prayers  have  resoimded  imder  these  branches, 
and  what  more  beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  ex- 
ist !*  They  grow  at  an  devati(Dn  of  about  6000  fuct 
above  the  sea^  and  where  for  a  long  period  of  every 
year  they  are  surrounded  by  snow.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  uie  twelve  lai^gest  varies  from  about  18  to  47 
feet.  There  are  many  other  groves,  dumps,  and  even 
tracts  of  cedar  forest  in  Lebanon,  but  perhaps  there 
are  no  trees  in  the  whole  region  equallmg  in  size  the 
lai^gest  of  those  forming  the  cdebrated  grove.  Many 
thousand  trees,  beddes  young  saplings,  are  found 
growing  together  in  some  places. 

The  cecur  has  been  naturalized  in  Britain  for 
nearly  200  years,  having  been  introduced  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thrives  as 
well  in  English  parks  ss  in  its  native  mountains. 
In  Scotland  the  first  cedan  were  planted  at  Hope- 
toun  House  in  1740,  and  as  tradition  says,  were 
brought  thither  by  Archibald,  duke  of  AigylL  Tl.e 
wood  of  the  cedar  grown  on  Mount  Lebanon  is  much 
doser  grained  and  darker  in  colour  than  that  grown 
in  this  country,  which  is  too  soft  and  spongy,  and 
warps  too  easily  to  be  well  adapted  for  cabinet  work. 
That  the  wood  obtained  from  Mount  Lebanon  was 
well  adapted  for  purposes  of  caipentiy  is  evident 
from  the  extensive  use  made  of  it  in  the  temple  and 
other  works  of  Sdomon.  It  Is,  however,  probable 
that  under  the  generic  name  cedar  several  varieties 
of  pine,  cypress,  and  juniper  were  included.  The 
wood  of  the  cedar  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
resin,  and  its  incorruptible  qualities  were  wdl  known 
to  the  andentSL  A  gum  which  exuded  from  the 
stem,  called  by  the  Komans  ccdrioy  was  used  for 
embalming  the  dead,  and  the  leaves  of  papyrus  when 
rubbed  with  it  were  secure  from  the  attacks  of  worms. 
It  is  said  that  the  sacred  books  of  Numa»  the  second 
king  of  Home,  in  iriiich  he  preserved  all  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  which  lay  buried  near  him 
for  five  hundred  vears,  were  indebted  for  their  preser- 
vation to  the  ctaria  in  which  they  had  been  steeped. 
So  distasteful  to  insects  is  this  prindple  that  there 
are  few  better  means  of  protecting  furs  and  woollen 
fabrics  from  the  attacks  of  moths  than  intrusting 
them  to  a  wardrobe  lined  with  cedar,  or  even  placing 
beside  them  chips  or  shavings  of  cedar-wood.  The 
proverb  ccdro  dtgna  is  thus  as  well  founded  as  it  is 
classical,  and  the  Hebrew  worshipper  hailed,  in  the 
language  of  symbols,  the  employment  of  this  agent 
as  an  assurance  that  the  cure  was  complete,  and  that 
the  plague  should  return  no  more. 

The  deodar  cedar  (Ctdru$  Dtodara)  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing  in 
the  Himalayas  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  dr- 
cumferenoe  of  30.  It  has  wide-spreading  branches, 
which  droop  a  little  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves 
are  tufted  or  solitary,  larger  than  those  of  the  cc<lar 
of  Lebanon,  and  very  numerous,  of  a  dark-bluish 
green,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloonu  The  cones 
are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  Lebanon  cedar, 
and  very  resinous.  The  wood  is  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  being  compact  and  very  enduring;. 
The  deodar  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1822, 
and  is  ngw  oomn^n  in  lawno  and  parks.    The  Mount 
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Atla.s  cellar  {C-  athintira),  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountain?}  of  Ncitli  Africa.  Tliesc 
three  cedars,  tlioiiLch  ditferini;  in  hal'it  and  minor 
features,  are  regarded  l)y  some  botanists  as  spcciti- 
cally  identical. 

White  Cedar  (Cuprcssus  thnyoid's),  which  is  really 
a  cypress,  is  a  small  or  middle-sized  evergreen,  witli 
leaves  of  a  delicate  Ljreen  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ts'orth  Americii,  China,  and  Cuchin-( 'hina.  In  the 
I  nited  States  it  occupies  lar;,^'  tiact-^  denominated 
cedar  swamps.  The  wcKjd  is  soft,  smooth,  of  an  aro- 
matic smell,  and  internally  of  a  re<i  colour. 

A  species  of  juniper  {Jiuii/}' rus  Viyjin/ana)  u'ets 
the  name  of  the  red  cedar  in  Korth  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  heartwood  is  of  a  1  (right  red, 
smooth,  and  moderately  soft,  and  is  in  nuich  retpiest 
for  the  outsides  of  black-lead  i)encils.  It  is  often 
used  for  making  drawers,  presses,  &c.,  because  it 
resists  the  attacks  of  insects. 

CEDAJI  LAKE,  a  lake  in  British  North  Ameiica, 
having  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  s.e.  and  Lake  Win- 
nipegoos  on  the  a.w.,  properly  only  an  expansion  of 
the  Siiskatchewan.  It  is  nearly  oO  nales  long,  and 
where  widest  2r»  miles  broad,  and  with  its  coast-line 
embraces  an  area  of  about  31 'J  square  miles.  Its  only 
feeder  besides  the  Saskatchewan  is  a  branch  from 
Moose  Lake,  which  enters  it  from  the  n.  Its  dejtth  of 
water  is  sulHcient  for  the  largest  craft,  except  on  the 
N.W.,  where  the  quantity  of  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  Saskatcht^wan  is  ra]>idly  tilling  it  up.  Loth 
the  mainland  and  the  islands  are  well  wooded  witli 
l»al8aui  spruce,  birch,  pt»plar,  tamarack,  Baidv.^i.an 
pine,  and  cedar,  the  last  growing  on  its  shores,  ]»ar- 
ticularly  the  N.w.,  and  from  its  l)eing  somewhat  rare 
in  other  p>arts  of  the  country,  giving  it  its  name. 

( ^EDAK  M(  )i:XTAINS"^  a  mountain  range,  South 
Africa,  extending  nearly  along  the  meridian  of  1I» 
K.,  for  about  2r>  miles  .-southwards,  beginning  with 
lat.  Ji2''  s.,  and  risinu'  at  some  i)lacts  to  the  hei^jht 
<»f  r>*M.)0  feet.  Fine  cedar-trees  of  gigantic  si/.c  for- 
merly covered  these  moimtains,  and  still  do  so  to  a 
considerable  extent.  These  mountains  contain  many 
Losjesman  caves. 

(.'J'^DI  LI>A,  a  mark  used  under  the  letter  c  in 
French  and  Fortuguese  when  the  c  stands  before 
(t,  0,  or  u,  to  indicate  tliat  it  is  to  jx;  j»ronounced  likt; 
the  English  s,  not  like  /■,  as  is  usual  l^efore  these 
lettt.rs.     A  <■  with  the  cedilla  undei"  it  is  written  <-;. 

CEFALONIA.     See  Ckjhaloma. 

<  'J-^FALU  (ancient  C< phahi<i'n<.),  a  seaport,  Sicily, 
[V.»  miles  E.s.F.  of  I'alcrnio,  with  1  },17;>  inhabitants. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  v\'all,  is  the  see  of  a  bishoj>, 
and  has  a  very  pictures«pie  site  at  the  foot  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock.  'J'he  trade  is  trilling,  but  an  active 
and  productive  lishery  is  carried  on.  Sardines  aie 
caught  in  abundance. 

CEHEGIN,  a  town,  Spain,  in  the  province  and 
o9  miles  w.x.w.  of  ]Murcia,  4  miles  K.  of  ( 'aravaea, 
on  a  declivity  facing  the  m.  It  has  numerous  spa- 
cious streets,  and  two  stjuares,  lined  with  snl'sl.m- 
tial  houses  and  neat  public  buildings,  conipiisinir  a 
parish  church,  three  chai»fls,  town  and  court  houses, 
a  j)rison,  hosjutal,  tiieatre,  cemetery,  and  several 
schools.  iSlanufactures — ]»a]ier,  cloth,  S(ta]»,  pottery, 
brandy,  wine,  and  oil.  Trade — grain,  wool,  hemp, 
.silk,  wax,  cotton,  iVc.  In  the  n*  i.;ld)ourhoo(l  various 
(puxrries  of  jiu^per  and  variegated  marble  are  wrought. 
Fop.  01  SO. 

CEL.EXO.     See  ILvupics. 

('ELAN(^,  Tommaho  da,  one  of  tlio  rei)uted 
authors  of  the  Latin  hynin  'I)ies  Ira-,'  was  bom 
towards  the  end  <»f  the  twelfth  or  about  the  be-in- 
niug  of  the  thirteenth  centvu'V,  at  Celano,  in  the 
Abru/./.i,  and  died  in  Italy  after  \'1'}<).  He  was  one 
of  the  most   devoted   adherents   of    St.    Francis   of 


As.'.isi,  and  after  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
Minorite  friars  on  the  Ehiue  he  wa.s  ap]«oiht'.-'l 
keeper  (custos)  of  the  Ilhine  di.stricts.  In  I'J^lo  he 
returned  to  Italy.  Ue  w  rote  a  life  of  St.  Francis,  and 
several  hymns.  His  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
'Dies  Ir:e'  seems  now  pjretty  well  establi.^ht.d,  but  id 
still  disputed  in  favour  of  Matthaus  Aqu^Kpartt 
(<lied  1303),  Cardinal  Frangipani  (died  12t^4).  and 
even  St.  Lernanl,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  «'tlu  r>. 
His  name  is  lirst  mentioned  in  connectiou  with  tiie 
|>oem  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centur\. 
See  DiK.s  I  UK. 

CEFjEBKS,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archii)elago,  betueeu  Borneo  on  the  w.  and  the  Mo- 
luccas on  the  F.,  extending  from  lat.  F  45'  N.  to  ;"*' 
52'  s..  and  from  Urn.  \\>^"  45'  to  ^'l^i  17'  E.,  remark- 
able fur  the  singularity  of  its  shape.  It  consists 
mainly  of  four  large  pcninsuhts  stretching  to  the  j:. 
and  s.,  and  .sejt.arated  l^y  three  ileep  gidfs.  Of  the--.- 
peninsulas  that  of  Menado  on  the  N.  sweeps  x.,  then 
K.,  an<l  la^stly  N.E.  The  whole  length  of  this  j>e!iin- 
sula  is  about  4ltO  miles,  and  its  laeadth  varies  from 
12  to  *!()  mih.'s.  Its  north-eastern  ju.rtion,  lying  U>- 
tween  1^  and  2''  N.  lat.,  is  called  Minaha>sa.  Tiie 
Fcninsula  of  I'ulante,  on  the  i:.,  is  It.lU  milt  s  lonj, 
and  from  30  to  1»5  miles  broad:  the  south-eastern 
p«  ninsula  has  nurch  the  same  length  and  l.)re:idth  as 
the  latter;  and  finally,  the  Fenin^ula  of  ;^^ac;l.ssar,  on 
the  s.w.  of  the  island,  forms  a  pretty  regular  jiar.d- 
I'  h)i:ran),  lying  N.  and  .s.,  2uO  miles  long  and  <",.'» 
broad.  The  pop.,  according  to  the  most  recent  re- 
turns, is  still  under  half  a  million. 

Celebes  is  high  and  mountainous  chieily  in  th^; 
centre  and  the  north,  where  there  are  several  acti\e 
A  olcanoes.  The  absence  of  extensive  deltas,  and  the 
intervention  of  broad  grassy  plains  l)et\\eeii  the 
forests,  distinguish  it  from  the  other  larger  islands  ,jf 
the  Indian  Ardiipelago.  All  that  is  most  majestic 
and  lovely  in  these  is  thoU',dit  to  be  concentrated  in 
Celelies.  It  abounds  in  the  m^.st  j>ictui'es.|Ue  and 
varied  hceueiy,  and  the  ino^t  beautiful  and  maLTuiti- 
cent  tropical  \egetation.  Tliou'^li  cut  by  the  cpiator, 
and  wholly  witliiu  the  torrid  /.one,  CiK  l)es  is  thought 
remarkaldy  healthy,  the  natives  «)ften  enjoying'  a 
\igorous  old  age,  an-l  Europeans  li\  iuL'  longer  thau 
anywhere  else  in  the  East.  J  ts  extreme  heats  are  teni- 
pered  by  the  sea-bree/es,  by  monthly  rains,  and  bv 
the  N.  winds  that  javvail  for  part  of  the  year.  The 
i;.  monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  November,  and  the 
w.  during  the  remaining  m(»nths.  'i'he  soil  generallv 
consists  of  a  bed  of  veg.'tal>le  mould  from  lo  to  I'o 
feet  thiclc,  on  decompo>iug  basalt,  G<>M  is  found  in 
all  tlie  valleys  of  the  north  [)eninsula,  which  is  often 
convulsed  by  earth' piakes,  and  abouutls  in  sulphur. 
Copjier  <tf  gootl  «|uality  occurs  at  Aarious  j>oints,  and 
in  .Macassar  tin  also,  as  pure  as  that  of  Lanka. 
1  )iamonds  are  sometimes  found  almost  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  anil  ]<reeious  .stones  aie  carried  dow  n 
in  the  .sand  of  the  torrents.  ^J'he  islan<l  is  entirely 
dotitute  of  the  large  carni\orous  animals  ami  jiachv- 
derms.  Xone  (»f  the  cat  kind  from  the  tiuer  down- 
wards haunts  its  forest;  nor  hiis  it  the  ele[>hant,  tlie 
rhinoevros,  or  the  ta]tir.  ]  >eer  and  wild  hogs  aboun<l, 
together  witli  the  babyroussa  and  herds  of  .antelop(>i. 
I'ouched  animals,  unkn«»wn  in  the  Sunda  Island.-i,  here 
Jiist  occur;  and  there  is  also  a  sinirular  ruminatiiig 
animal  re-eml»ling  both  the  ox  and  the  deer,  called 
snpi-hootan  by  the  Malay.s,  aitooiint/  by  the  natives, 
and  C'l'ius  diji)\6.^ii:o)'ii/ii  by  zoologists.  Among  do- 
mesticated animals  arc  found  small  but  vigorous 
horses,  luitfaloes,  goats,  shec|>,  .and  pigs.  Trcpang 
and  turtle  .are  caught  in  abundance.  Among  the 
trees  ;u\;  the  oak,  teak,  cedar.  Upas,  l)amboo,  sacred 
vfi,'ti/i'/iii)>.  iK:c.  Aniorig  plants  rccpiiring  more  care- 
ful cultivation  the  cott'-e-tree,  indiico,  cacao,  su.r.u'- 
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CAne,  manioc  root,  tobacco,  &c.  The  maritimo  dis* 
tricta  of  Celebes  are  iuhabited  by  Malays ;  the  Pen- 
insula of  Macassar  is  occnpied  by  Bugls  and  Macas- 
sara.  Mandhars  dwell  in  the  w.  of  the  island,  and 
the  mountainous  reg:ions  in  the  interior,  especially  in 
the  N.,  are  inhabited  by  Alfoories.  In  the  harbours 
also  there  are  many  Chinese  and  Oorang  Badjus  or 
Oorang  Laut,  a  mixed  race  partly  of  Malay  and  partly 
of  Battak  origin,  who  live  in  their  boats^  and  roam 
over  the  whole  archipelago,  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
fishing.  The  natives  are  subject  to  several  petty 
rulers,  who  are,  however,  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  Dutch*  The  capital  is  the  town  of  Macassar,  in 
the  B.W.  of  the  island,  in  the  bazaar  of  which  are 
sold  all  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  islands  as 
weU  as  of  Celebes  itself,  among  which  are  bamboo 
canes,  sandal-wood,  cajeput  oil,  nutmegs,  rice,  coffee, 
jiearls,  birds' -nests,  trepang,  birds  of  paradise,  &c 
'J*he  trade  in  trepang  is  very  important,  Macassar 
l)eing  the  chief  staple  place  for  this  article  of  com- 
merce. Not  leas  than  twenty  different  kinds  are 
sold  in  the  market,  and  in  many  years  nearly 
2,000,000  IbsL,  of  the  value  of  about  £125,000,  are  ex- 
ported to  China.  The  chief  harbour  in  the  N.  of  the 
island  is  that  of  Kema,  on  the  K.  coast  of  Minahassa, 
about  80  miles  from  Menado,  on  the  w.  coast,  where 
there  is  the  chief  bazaar  in  the  K.  of  the  island.  The 
coffee  of  Menado  is  excellent,  and  is  even  preferred 
to  the  best  Javanese  coffee.  A  recent  return  states 
the  number  of  coffee-trees  in  Minahassa  at  nearly 
6,000,000  and  the  eroort  of  coffee  at  about  5,000,000 
lbs.  The  harvest  of  cocoa-nuts  is  also  considerable. 
Minahassa  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  province 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Until 
1833  the  native  inhabitants  (Alfoories)  lived  in  a 
state  of  complete  barbarism,  but  in  that  year  the 
Dutch  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  civilizing 
them,  a  task  in  which  they  had  been  very  success- 
ful, and  which  reflects  great  honour  upon  them. 
The  village  chieftains  were  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree,  and  received  from 
the  Dutch  a  certain  official  dignity.  Coffee-beans 
for  seeds  were  supplied  from  Java^  from  which  island 
were  also  sent  instructors  and  overseers.  The  la- 
bourers were  provided  with  good  nourishment ;  and 
the  coffee  was  bought  by  the  Dutch  at  a  fixed  price. 
Boads  were  made  between  the  different  villages, 
teachers  were  introduced,  and  Chinese  traders 
brought  in  all  kinds  of  wares.  The  inhabitants  now 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  They  clothed  themselves,  built  neat 
dwellings  for  themselves,  to  each  of  which  are  attached 
a  small  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  a  vege- 
table garden  with  orange-trees,  and  supplied  them- 
selves with  household  utensils.  A  European  con- 
troller superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree 
in  his  own  district,  advises  the  village  chieftains,  acts 
as  the  protector  of  the  natives,  and  negotiates  be- 
tween tnem  and  the  Dutch  government.  The  chief 
of  each  district^  along  with  a  council  of  elders,  deter- 
mines on  what  days  of  the  week  work  is  to  be  done. 
Books  are  kept  showing  how  many  hours  each  family 
has  wrought,  and  after  the  harvest  each  family  re- 
ceives the  share  due  to  it 

The  languages  and  literature  of  Celebes  differ 
easentially  from  those  of  the  countries  to  the  w.  The 
letters  of  its  alphabet  are  in  form  as  unlike  the  Ja- 
vanese as  the  latter  are  unlike  the  Arabic  or  Boman. 
The  three  great  lanffoages  of  the  island,  not  reckon- 
ing the  dluects  of  the  savage  tribes,  are  those  of  the 
Bugis,  the  Macassars,  and  of  Mandhar.  The  ancient 
Bngis  is  the  language  of  scienoe  and  religion,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  bo  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
threes  The  modem  Bugii  is  the  most  cultivated  and 
copioiia ;  the  Macassar  is  simpler,  and  its  literature 


more  scanty ;  both  aro'.distinguished  for  a  soft  and 
vocalic  pronunciation.  The  Bugis  have  a  consider- 
able body  of  literature,  consisting  both  of  native  tales, 
founded  on  national  legends,  and  of  translations  of 
Malay  and  Javanese  romances,  and  of  works  on  law 
and  religion  from  the  Arabia 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Alfoories  have  their 
own  vague  superstitions.  The  more  civilized  inhabi- 
tants profess  Mohammedanism ;  but  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  that  faith,  the  Hindus  had  brought 
their  religion  to  the  island,  and  the  natives  say  that 
there  are  fine  Hindu  monuments  in  the  interior  that 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  island  of  Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1512,  but  no  factory  was  established  by 
them  there  till  a  few  years  later.  It  is  not  known 
with  certainty  when  the  Dutch  first  visited  the  iriand, 
but  the  date  may  be  fixed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  probability  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1607  the 
Dutch  entered  into  commercial  relations  with  Macas- 
sar. In  1611  the  East  India  Company  of  the  Ne- 
therlands acquired  the  sole  right  to  trade  in  the 
island  of  Bouton,  in  the  8.K.  of  Celebes ;  and  in  1618 
mention  is  made  of  a  rising  in  Macassar,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Dutch  gaining  a  footing  in  the  island. 
In  1660  Macassar  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  after  a 
long  resistance,  the  southern  portion  of  the  island 
put  under  Dutch  rule,  and  the  Portuguese  expelled. 
In  1683  the  northern  part,  likewise  fell  into  their 
hands.  In  1703  Fort  Amsterdam  was  built  in 
Menado.  The  island  was  conquered  by  the  British 
in  1811,  but  a  few  years  later  it  was  affain  given  up 
to  the  Dutoh,  in  whose  possession  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  Pop.  (1873)  of  residency,  which  includes 
the  Bouton  Islands  and  Sumbawa,  355,942. 

CELERES.    See  Equbst&ian  Obdib. 

CELEBY  {Apium  graveoleru),  an  umbelliferous 
plants  which  grows  wild  in  many  of  the  southern 
parte  of  Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  other  marshy  spote  of  England  near  the 
sea.  It  has  been  greatly  changed  ana  improved  by 
cultivation,  and  now  presente  numerous  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  cut  for  salad,  while  others,  includ- 
ing what  is  called  the  turnip-rooted  sort,  are  much 
used  for  stewing  or  similar  purposes.  In  soup  the 
seeds  may  be  UMd  equally  with  the  stems  or  leaves. 
The  celery  commonly  grown  in  this  country  is  raised 
in  beds,  sown  from  Mioch  to  May.  A  light  rich  and 
rather  moist  soil  is  best  adapted  for  Ite  growth,  whilst 
one  which  is  heavy,  wet,  and  adhesive,  is  unfavour- 
able to  it.  Although  the  plant  requires  plenty  of 
water,  yet  it  is  apt  to  rot  in  winter  in  cold  heavy 
soils  saturated  with  moisture.  Provided  manure  is 
at  command,  a  poor  light  soil  is  better  than  one  that 
is  stiff  and  rich ;  for  we  growth  can  be  made  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  manure  supplied,  and  the  plant 
grows  better  when  ite  leaf -stalks  are  surrounded  with 
light  porous  soil  than  when  it  is  pressed  against  by 
that  which  is  heavy  and  compact.  From  the  seed- 
bed the  plante  are  transferred  to  another  bed  where 
they  remain  till  6  or  7  inches  higher,  after  which 
they  are  planted  out  either  in  trenches,  a  single  row 
being  planted  along  the  middle;  or  in  hroad  beds, 
with  the  plante  in  rows  across.  The  largest  celery 
is  grown  in  trenches ;  and  in  cold  retentive  soils  it  is 
doubtless  the  best  mode,  as  the  ridge  can  be  made  to 
throw  off  the  water  in  winter — an  advantage  which 
the  flat-bed  does  not  possess.  On  the  other  hand 
the  bed  system  affords  more  heads  from  the  same 
space  of  ground. 

CELESTINE  (SrSOJ,  the  native  sulphate  of 
strontium,  occurs  associated  with  sulphur  and  finely 
crystallized,  in  the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines.  Ite  pri* 
mary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  but  various  modi* 
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reatloii.s  an-  fi)ini<J.  It  is  trausjinn'Ut  and  c<)l'>urle.s-», 
tli'Miuli  s|H.iiueiH  are  met  witli  of  a  yellow  or  red 
colour.  wJiil"'  others  arc  of  a  tine  Mue.  It  i.s  from 
tlii.s  VHi"Ietv  t]j;it  I  lie  mineral  has  ol.ttainod  its  name. 
]t  hn.s  a  sjujcitic  <;ra\ity  of  ai)uut  4,  is  n<»t  hard, 
and  is  briule.  It  is  somewhat  widely  distributed, 
l>eiti.r  found  in  the  south  of  J-'rance,  in  (Jermanv,  iu 
Aiuerlea;  and  in  this  comitry,  at  Jlristol  and  .at  In- 
verness. It  is  a  i.>rinei[tal  suuree  of  strontium  ni- 
trate ft)r  red  lic:^lits.  Into  the  nitrate  it  is  converted 
1>\'  111  atin"  with  carbonaceous  m:itt'.;r,  decomposing' 
the  resultintr  sulithido  with  nitric  avid,  and  crystal- 
Ii/.in.r.     See  Sti'.ontr'M. 

(  IlLl'.STliNi]  I.  was  elected  poj^e  in  422,  and  fol- 
low- 1  Douiface  I.  He  wa-s  en-^aL^ed  in  disputes  on 
njatt-  rs  of  di^ei[)line,  first  with  the  African  bishops 
on  matters  of  diseiitline  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
aittrw  arils  with  the  Telai^ians  <»f  Britain,  and  lastly 
with  the  Xestorians  in  tlie  East.  He  is  su]»posed  to 
have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor  ValeDtiniau. 
The  introit  and  other  portions  of  the  liturury  are  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  without  any  certainty  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  decretal  letter  of  this  pope  ex- 
tant, directed  to  the  Piishops  of  Menna  and  .Nar- 
bonne,  prohiI_)itiu;j;  the  l>ishoi's  from  wearini^  a  dross 
distinirnisliinLC  thum  from  the  jjeople^  and  forbidding 
the  choice  of  stranL^ers  fi»r  bishops,  to  the  dis[»le:LSure 
of  tijeir  Hocks.  The  consent  of  the  people,  of  the 
(hi LTV,  and  of  the  magistrate,  he  says,  is  necessary  to 
a  choice.  He  died  Ai'ril  »'•,  -loJ,  and  is  reco^ni/.ud  by 
tlie  church  as  a  saint. 

CELESriNE  11.,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  wlio  hid 
studied  under  Al»elard,  iilled  the  papal  chair  for  five 
months  in  11  4-3-1 1.  H  was  this  poiititF  wlio  i^^ranted 
absolution  to  Louis  VI L  of  I*' ranee,  and  removed  tlie 
iutenlict  which  for  three  years  was  laid  upon  that 
country. 

<  1;LESTIX1'^  hi.,  one  of  the  Orsini  family,  was 
elected  ])ope  in  1 191,  when,  it  is  believed,  about  ninety 
years  (tf  aije,  and  rei„Mied  till  1 19s.  He  crowned  the 
cmpeior  Henry  VL,  Ijut  afterwards  excommunicatLd 
botli  J  lenry  and  Leopold,  diikc  of  Austria,  on  account 
of  tlie  captivity  of  Eichard  Ou  ur  de  Lion. 

(  ELl'^STINE  IV.,  a  Milanese,  who,  when  a  monk 
at  lfautecoml)e  in  Savoy,  wrote  a  history  «tf  Scotland, 
■was  elected  pojie  in  T-'il,  but  reigned  only  seventeen 
.  avs,  having  died,  it  is  Baid,  of  jxhsou  before  the 
(.ereiuonv  of  consecration  was  performed. 

CJ:LESTE\E  v.  was  chosen  pope  July  '•,  l^'.'l, 
hefore  which  time  ho  was  called  Prfrr  of  Morrotn. 
He  lived  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  di  Magelln,  in  con- 
tinual fasting  and  penance,  and  wa,s  entirely  unlit 
for  the  Tapal  chair  on  ac<ouut  (^f  his  utter  ignorance 
of  business  and  of  the  world.  He  never  would  have 
been  chosen  had  not  the  I'apal  chair  been  vacant  for 
twentv-scven  months,  on  account  of  the  cardinals 
beiu'.:  divided  into  two  ]»arties.  When  ( 'elestine 
(  utcred  A'juiia  he  rodo  (.u  an  ass  le<l  by  two  kings. 
Hi:  soon  found  the  ])urden  of  business  to«)  heavy, 
and  ai.>dicat"<l  his  dignity  i>ec.  LJ,  lli'.U,  Eonlface 
A' in.  succeeded  him,  and  kept  him  prisoner  till  his 
d^atli.  May  19,  1-J9t;.  The  greatest  simplicity  marks 
the  government  of  this  i)oi'e.  He  is  the  founder  of 
the  ( 'elestiues,  and  wa.s  canonized  in  l-Jlo  by  (.'le- 
inent  A'. 

CELl'STIXES  (from  their  founder  Tope  ( 'eles- 
tine A'.,  see  alu.vcK  the  hermits  of  St.  Damian,  a  re- 
ligions order  instituted  about  the  middle  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth Century,  in  Italy,  followed  the  ruh;  of  St. 
Eenedict.  wore  white  garments  with  black  cajjea 
and  scapularies,  and  were  devoted  entirely  to  a  con- 
templative life.  In  the  l>euinning  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  the  order  w;i.s  diminished  to  the  numl>er  of 
ninety -six  monasteries  in  Italy,  and  twenty -one  in 
Erance.    This  .-.ociety  of  ghM.)my  monks  appears  after- 


wards to  have  become  still  sm.aller.  In  Erance  it  no 
longer  exists.  The  «irder  had  in  the  eigiiteeiith  ceii- 
turv  become  so  corrupt  iu  that  comitrv  that  Louis 
X\'.  issued  an  edict  requiring  them  to  reform,  aul 
w  hen  they  refused,  the  onler  was  secularized  by  (  le- 
nient XIV.  and  Pius  VI.  Their  houses  were  sup- 
l)ressed,  and  their  jirojierty  sequestrated, 

CELEUS.     See  Triitolemis. 

('ELIBA(.'Y  I  irritfni  hii  a  CafJioIiry     One  of  the 
sublime  ideas  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  its  venerati<'ri 
of  chastity.     This  j)laces  Christianity  in   tlie  Ui-e-t 
striking  opposition  to  the  sensual   reliL'ions  of    tiic 
Pairan  world.     Whilst  the  Pagans  lowered  their  g<'  U 
to  the  human  st:in<lard,  Christianity  directed  ni-  ii  s 
\ie\vs  to  heaven,  and  idealized  human  nature,      ."^t. 
I'aul  (1  Cor.  vii.)  recommends  virginitv,  witiiout  r^-u- 
demning  matrimony.     The  < 'atholic  Churili  ^e^f•.  -t.^ 
matrimonial  chastity,  but  esteems  virginity  a  )ii_!i'  r 
\irtue,  as  a  sacriKce  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life  to 
purity  of  soul,  as  the  victory  of  the  njoral  nature  over 
the  ]>hysical.     With  these  sublime  views  of  this  vir- 
tue, it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  requircl  of  the 
]>riests  who  oHici.-ite  in  the  high  mystery  of  the  eu- 
charist.     Erom  the  tinu;  of  tlie  apostles  it  Ijecame  a 
custom  in  the  church  for  bishops,  }»riests,  and  «1va- 
cons  to  renounce  the  j*>ys  of  matrimonial  love  at  their 
consecration,  and  to  devote   themselves  entirely   i«» 
the  duties  of  their  oniee.      One  ])oint  only  w.is  dis- 
jiuted,  whether  clergymen  were  to   be  nierelv   pro- 
hil>ited  from  marryiu.:,  or  wiiether  even  tho>e  wiio 
were  married  before  their  consecration  shouhl  be  re- 
<piired  to  separate  themselves  from  their  wives.      .\t 
tiie  genenvl  council  of  Xice  sever.xl  bishops  proj"-srd 
that  the  bishoj>s,  j>riests,  and  deacons  who  had  re- 
ceived the  holy  consecration,  should  be  directed  by 
an  express  ordinance  to  give  uj)  their  wives.      Put 
Paphnutius,  lushop  of  I'pjter  Theb.ais,  contended  that 
cohabitation  with  a  M'ife  was  a  state  oi  chastity.      It 
was  sutticient.  he  said,  according  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  church,  that  cleruynien  should  not  be 
jK-rmitteil  to  marry  ;  but  he  who  had  been  marri- d 
before   his  consecration   ought   by   no  means    to    he 
sej>aratetl  from  his  lawful  wife.     As  it  became  the 
general  o])inion  that  a  clerLfvman  could  not  marrv, 
it  soon  became  the  general  [tractice  to  refuse  cousc 
cration  to  married  men.      P>y  this  means  uniformity 
was  etfected.     As  for  the  bishops,  it  sovtn  became  a 
matter    beyond   (hspute.      After   the   institution   <jf 
monachism  had  beconie  firmly  established,  and  the 
monks  were  regarded  with  veneration,  on  account  ui 
their  vow  of  j)eri>etual  chastity,  public  opinion  ex- 
acted from  the  secular  clergy  the  s.ime  observance  of 
celibacy.    The  holy  father  Epiphanius  assures  us  that 
l>y  the  ecclesiastical  laws  celibacy  was  commanded, 
an<l  that  wherever  this  command  was  iieglectevl  it 
was   a  corru|)ti(m   of   the   church.      The   particular 
council  of  Elvira  commanded  all  bishop.s,  ])resln"ters, 
<h:acons,  and  sub-deacons  to  abstain  from  their  w  ivi  s, 
uikI't  pen;\lty  of  exclusion  from  the  clergy.     In  the* 
\\estern   Church  celil'acy   was  rigorously  required. 
Po|)e  Siricius.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  for- 
bade the  clergy  to  marry,  or  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives  if  already   married.      At    the  same  time  the 
monks   received   consecration,    which    increased    the 
conf(»rniity  between  them  and  the  secular  clergy  still 

'  TliO  abov."  .nrtirli*.  writtt^u  ]>y  a  Catholjr,  ]>if.-eiit  >  rtf^ 
vi.;\v,-i  fiit'TLiincd  on  tlie  9iil>jt'i;t  nf  ieliha'\v  liy  the  Hietn'»'Ms 
of  tliut  ccnunuiiioii.  Pi-it-'staiits  }i'.M,  tli  it.  tlicn'  in  uo  ni'-r.il 
sniK'rioiity  in  celDtacv  ovoi  in.irria'.;*^ ;  tli.it  vt>\vs  of  pcriK'tu;il 
efUb.iov  ate  UTil  iwful.  U<^';iu-(.'  tlioic  is  no  ilivine  proiuise  of 
ymce  to  kct-p  tlirni,  ,»n<l  ronscfuient  ly  that  tlie  rliurrh  h/is  iu» 
ii;i^lit  to  iiiiposL-  i^urh  an  olili;.;  ition  on  any  el..i'4.«  of  her  niiniit^rs. 
Sc»3  AuL'Mburg  <,'onfc.-i>ioii,  art.  xxiii.  ;  A|)oU>gy  of  .\u;;sl.nr.; 
Conf  .  c(i.  xi.;  Cliuroh  of  Kn'.,'lan<l,  art.  ii- ;  Westniiiistor  Ton- 
fo-sH'ii,  <  h,  xxii.  ^  7,  M\d  wiv.  §  :;. 
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farther,  and  indirectly  obliged  the  latter  to  observe 
celibacy.  Several  popes  and  particular  councils  re- 
peated this  injunction.  The  Emperor  Justinian  de- 
clared all  children  of  clergymen  illegitimate,  and  in- 
capable of  any  hereditary  succession  or  inheritance. 
The  Council  of  Tours  in  567  issued  a  decree  against 
married  monks  and  nuns,  declaring  that  they  should 
be  publicly  excommunicated,  and  their  marriage  for- 
mally dissolved.  Seculars,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons, 
nvho  were  found  to  dwell  with  their  wives,  were  in- 
tenlicted  the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions  for  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  Spain  the  bishops  were  ordered 
to  enforce  celibacy  upon  their  abbots,  deacons,  &c., 
once  a  year  in  their  sermons ;  for  in  that  country 
many  priests,  formerly  Arians,  and  newly  converted, 
refused  to  give  up  their  wives,  conformably  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  Catholic  ChurcL 

As  in  other  points,  in  this  also  the  Greek  Church 
dissented  from  the  Roman.  The  (Trullan)  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  691,  in  its  thirteenth  canon, 
declares,  'Having  heard  that  the  Boman  Church  has 
ordered  the  priests  and  deacons  to  relinquish  their 
lawful  wives,  we,  assembled  in  this  council,  hereby 
decree  that  priests  and  deacons,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  church  and  the  institution  of  the 
holy  apostles,  may  live  with  their  wives  like  the 
laity.  We  hereby  forbid  any  one  to  refuse  the  con- 
secration of  i  priest  or  deacon  on  account  of  his  be- 
ing married,  and  cohabiting  with  his  wife  after  he 
has  requested  consecration.  We  will  by  no  means 
be  unjust  to  marriage,  nor  separate  what  GU>d  has 
united.'  These  regulations  are  still  in  force  in  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  while  celibacy  is  required  of  the 
bishops  and  monks,  priests  and  deacons,  if  married 
before  consecration,  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
state  of  matrimony. 

This  is  not  a  reason  for  saying  that  the  Roman 
Church  introduced  celibacy;  she  has  only  retaiued  it, 
as  an  old  apostolical  tradition,  to  which  she  has  add- 
ed the  rule  not  to  consecrate  married  men  unless  the 
wife  enter  a  religious  order.  As  no  one  has  a  right 
to  demand  to  be  consecrated  a  priest,  the  Roman 
Church  has,  by  this  addition,  violated  no  one's  right 
The  Western  Church  had  new  reasons  for  ienjoining 
celibacy,  when  the  system  of  benefices  began  to  be 
organized.  At  first  the  officers  of  the  church  lived 
on  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  faithfuL  When  the 
church  acquired  wealth,  lands,  and  tithes,  the  revenue 
and  estates  of  all  the  (lurches  belonging  to  the  dio- 
cese of  a  bishop  were  considered  as  one  whole,  the 
administration  and  distribution  of  which  depended 
on  the  bishop.  But  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries  a  particular  sum  was  taken  from  the  com- 
mon stock  for  each  officer,  the  bishop  not  excepted. 
This  constitution  of  the  church  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  state,  in  which  feudatories  performed  military 
and  other  services  in  consideration  of  the  usufruct  of 
certain  lands.  Even  the  name  was  the  same.  The 
possessions  of  the  feudatories  were  called  ben^ceSf 
AS  well  as  those  of  the  clergy.  If  the  clerical  bene- 
fices and  employments  had  become  hereditary,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  lay  benefices,  we  should  have  seen 
a  hereditary  ecclesiastical  caste  similar  to  that  of  the 
nobility,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
middle  ages  as  a  caste  of  warriors  and  civil  officers. 
We  should  have  seen  hereditary  priests,  hereditary 
bishops,  and  a  hereditary  pope.  When  the  canons 
in  Wales  afterwards  abandoned  celibacy,  it  was  soon 
observed  that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their 
benefices  hereditary  by  intermarriages  between  their 
aons  and  daughters.  The  fate  of  Wales  would  have 
been  that  of  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  if 
the  marriage  of  priests  had  been  allowed. 

Whilst,  however,  the  church  persevered  in  com* 
manding  celibacy,  she  had  to  struggle  with  the  oppo- 


sition of  a  oormpt  clet^.  A  reformer  appeared  in 
Gregory  VII.,  who,  like  all  men  of  great  genius,  has 
a  right  to  be  judged  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  his 
age.  In  order  to  reform  the  corrupted  discipline  of 
the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  the  simony 
and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  The  former  he 
checked  by  opposing  the  emperor's  right  of  investi- 
ture, and  ttiforced  the  laws  of  celibacy  by  new  regu- 
lations. In  the  Council  of  1074,  at  Rome,  he  ordered 
that  all  married  clergymen  and  all  laymen  who  should 
confess  to  them,  hear  mass  of  them,  or  be  present  at 
any  divine  service  performed  by  them,  should  be  ex- 
communicated. Tliis  met  with  much  opposition,  but 
in  spite  of  that  Gregory  succeeded,  as  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  ancient  and  most  undoubted 
canons.  After  Gr^ory's  decease  the  church  continutid 
in  the  same  course. 

The  rule  of  celibacy  has  been  more  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reformation 
than  it  was  before.  Hence  few  such  public  scandals 
have  occurred  as  in  former  times,  ana  transgression 
has  been  followed  by  immediate  punishment  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  rule  of  celibacy  is  often 
violated.  Such  transgressions  are  to  be  expected, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  education  and  so  many 
other  circumstances  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of 
luxury;  yet  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  respect  the  rule  of  celibacy  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  reasons  against  requiring  celibacy  in  tlie 
clergy,  is  the  increasing  scarcity  of  men  willing  t<» 
devote  themselves  to  a  profession  which  requires  such 
strict  self-denial. 

CELL,  a  small  chamber.  The  same  term  has 
various  applications  under  different  circumstances. 
The  term  cell  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  lesser  or 
subordinate  minster,  dependent  upon  a  greater,  by 
which  it  was  erected,  and  under  whose  government 
it  remained.  The  great  ancient  English  abbeys  had 
generally  such  cells  in  distant  places,  which  were 
accountable  to,  and  received  their  superiors  from 
them.  The  apartments  or  private  dormitories  of 
monks  and  nuns  are  also  called  edit, 

Cell  is  also  a  term  applied  to  the  elementary  portions 
of  animals  and  plants.  The  fibres,  tubM,  &c.,  com- 
monly observed  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are  not 
ultimate  forms,  but  are  themselves  built  up  of  smaller 
and  mostly  microscopic  parts,  which,  though  variously 
modified  in  different  cases,  may  all  be  x^uced  to  a 
general  type,  that  of  the  celL  The  typical  cell  is  a  glo- 
bular body,  having  a  membranous  envelope,  inclosing 
fluid  or  gelatinous  matter,  in  which  rests  a  smaller  cell 
called  the  nucleut,  and  inside  of  which  again  there  is 
a  granular  body  cadled  the  nucUolu$.  The  bodies  of 
many  of  the  fewer  animals  and  plants  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  such  cells,  or  even  of  a  single  cell,  living 
by  and  for  itsell  Plant  cells,  in  their  simplest  form, 
differ  little  in  appearance  from  those  of  "i*m^H ;  but 
in  their  contents,  and  especially  in  their  ultimate 
destination,  there  is  much  difference.  The  plant-cell 
retains  the  character  of  a  cell,  but  the  animal-cell, 
when  developed  into  tissues,  often  loses  the  character 
of  a  cell  entirely.  The  contents  of  the  former  are 
such  as  chlorophyl  (the  green  colouring  matter  of 
plants);  fixed  oils,  as  palm,  linseed,  and  others;  vola- 
tile oils,  gums,  resins,  kc ;  but  the  most  important 
of  all  is  starch,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  human  race.  Among  the  contents  of  the 
latter  are  the  substances  known  as  protein  bodies, 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts;  hsematine,  or  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood ;  fat,  milk,  sugar,  &c.  The 
wall  of  vegetable  cells  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an 
inner,  called  the  'primordial  utricle,'  as  being  first 
fonned,  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  of  albuminous 
constitution ;  and  an  outer  protecting  layer,  which  is 
thick,  strong,  and  chiefly  composed  of  cellulose,  a 
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Ptarch-like  substance,  containing  no  nitroQ:cn.  The 
fininial  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  cellulose  wall, 
but  ouly  an  albuuiinous  meuilirane  surrounding  its 
contents.  r»nigi,  lichens,  and  algio  are  conii)osed 
of  siinjilc  cells,  which  arc  trlobular  in  the  lowest 
f'»rin«i,  and  cloll^^^ted  in  the  lii'jrher;  and  tlowcrinLT 
plant-;,  with  all  their  complicated  Btructure  of  s|)iral 
vessels,  tulu'Sf,  fibres,  &c.,  are  simply  cf^mposed  of  more 
or  less  moditied  cells.  A  very  eommon  method  of 
incroikse  in  veL,^etable  cells  is  by  division  into  two, 
<'ach  portion  LTcttiu'jr  half  tho  ori«2:inal  nucleus,  and 
JM'cominL,'  a  pcrfeet  cell  In"  itself.  Animal  cells  irrow 
mostly  by  development  of  new  cells  in  the  interior  of 
tlie  old,  tlie  nucleus  dividimj^  into  a  number  of  parts 
conesjtoudiu!;  to  the  number  of  the  new  cells.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  the  ovum — which  is  merely 
a  nucleated  cell— i^rows  into  the  perfect  animal,  with 
its  ditlereut  tissues.  'J'hc  iiair,  teeth,  nails,  and  bones 
are  all  com|>(»sed  of  metamorphosed  cells.  The  nu- 
cleated cell  performs  very  imy»ortant  functions  in  the 
animal  and  vr'^^etable  economy.  ( J landular  secretion 
is  carried  on  Iw  nucleated  cells,  winch  incorporate  the 
I»ro]n,r  elements,  and  by  their  rupture  discharL^e  their 
conti  nts  into  the  ;.dan<lular  ducts.  The  absorption 
of  the  chyle  is  etfected  in  the  same  way.  —  Ctll  is  also 
ajiplied  to  \arious  small  cavities,  such  as  the  air-cells 
in  the  Iuults. 

(M:I.LA.     See  Templk. 

CELL  AM  All  K,  Antonio  GumicK,  Putnck  of, 
I'orii  at  Naples  in  1^:57,  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
rharles  IJ.  of  Spain,  and  took  a  prominent  part  on 
tho  S]>ani>h  sivlc  in  the  war  of  Succession.  ]n  17* '7 
he  wa.s  taken  prisoner  l>y  the  imjx.rialists,  and  d«-- 
t  dFied  five  years  in  Milan.  On  ohtainini,^  his  liberty 
he  r-jtunu;d  to  S[>ain.  conmienced  a  diplomatic  cancer, 
and  in  17ir»  w:us  ap)'ointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
at  the  I'Veneh  court,  Jiere.  havin;^^  entered  into 
jMbLT'iiii  s  selieuie,  lie  became  head  of  a  con>.j>iracy 
for  sui'jilantinL:  Ihe  reueut,  Philip  of  ( Jrh-ans,  and 
apiiointiu'^f  I'hilip  V.  reu'ent  of  Spain  and  France. 
The  plot  was  discovercil,  and  Cellamare  M;i.s  marched 
otV  under  a  L:uard  to  the  Spanish  frontiers.  He  w:us 
aftorwiirds  made  captain-L;eneral  of  Old  <.';i,stile,  and 
held  the  oiHce  at  his  death  at  Seville,  iu  IT'-Vo.  A 
romance  of  \'atout,  entitled  the  ('onsj'iracy  of  Cella- 
maie,  ;4ives  an  ac<ount  of  the  conspiracy  with  toler- 
able aceuracv. 

fi:LLAIII)YKE,  a  fishiuir  viUn-e  on  the  8,e. 
co;ist  of  l-'ife,  l»et\v<:en  Anstruther-Laster  and  Kil- 
reiinv.  It  forms  an  eastern  extension  of  the;  former, 
but  is  imited  as  a  royal  buruh  to  the  latter.  'J'he 
n<;\v  ATistruther  harbour  is  .situated  at  ('«;llardyke. 
Tlie  inli.ibitants  are  chi'iiy  euLMucd  in  the  fishinir 
industry:  the  village  containing,'  three  fishini^-L'car 
lactoiies  and  a  cod-liver  oil  works.  'J'he  populatitm 
ill  ]NSl  was  i.'r,2^,  of  whom  4()1  were  fishermen. 

CLLTiALlUS.  ( 'iiHisi  OPJI,  one  of  the  most  learned 
]ihiloloL(ists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  I'orn  in 
l'.-;^.  After  he  had  stu<lied  at  sevt^ral  German  uni- 
versities, he  tau.,dit  moral  ]>hilosophy  and  the  oriental 
huii:ua_'es  at  \\  cissenfels.  Jii  1(>73  he  was  ma<le 
r<'<tor  <»f  the  school  .at  \\'eimar,  and  afterwards  of 
the  seminaries  at  Zeitz  and  McrseburLf,  and  finally 
I'l'ofessor  of  elocpience  and  history  at  Halle,  where 
lie  died  in  1707.  He  pul»lished  a  L'n  at  number  of 
ancient  authors,  with  learne<l  annotations  and  wvy 
acc\irate  indexes,  as,  for  instance,  the  letters  of 
Cicero  and  of  I'liny,  Cornelius  Xepos,  Curtius.  Ku- 
tropius,  Setus  Kufus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  twelve 
ancient  paneiryrists.  IMinucius  b'elix,  Silius  Italicus, 
&c.  His  own  eomj»ositions  relate  to  ancient  history 
and  L:eoi,'rai)hy,  Konian  antiquities,  and  the  Latin 
laiiLjuaue. 

I'ELLIC,  a  town  in  Pru.'isia,  in  the  province  of  Han- 
over, landdrustei  of  Liiueburg,  and  2*3  miles  n.e  of 


the  town  of  Hanover.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  rv 
^andy  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fuse  m  itii  the 
AUer,  and  on  a  railway  communicatin:^  with  1  fanover 
and  Hamburg.  It  is  well  built,  contains  a  royal 
palace,  with  a  fine  chapel  and  a  garden,  in  which  n 
monument  has  been  erected  to  ^Latilda.  the  sister  *  f 
George  III,,  the  unhapj)y  i^U'cn  of  Denmark,  a\U'» 
died  hero.  It  has  ;dso  a  well-known  penitentiary. 
On  account  of  the  llii^her  C<»urt  of  Appeal  whi-.li 
has  existed  there  since  1711,  Cclle  is  sometime< 
call'd  the  Hanoverian  Wetzlar.  'J'he  woods  around 
Cello  are  remarkable  for  the  numlnr  of  niL;htin.rales 

'  that  assemble  there  in  summer.  The  inanufa -tures 
consift  chiefly  of  linen,  llannel,  hats,  and  tol>acco; 
and  the  trade  with  I'.reincn  and  other  plac«s  is  ex- 
tensive. The  British  soverei.,Mis  are  descended  from 
one  of  the  Hukes  of  Celle.     Pop.  (L^^oi,  l,s,soo, 

CELLIXi,  P)ENVF\i  TO,  a  sculptor,  en.:raver,  and 
•j;oldsmitli.  distinguished  j«articularly  by  his  works  in 
goM  and  silver,  which  ha.\e  I'ccome  very  rare,  and 
arc  sold  at  present  at  immense  prices.  He  was  ijoi  n 
at  b'loreiice  in  l^oo,  and  died  there  iu  ir»71  or  ir»7L'. 
Of  a  bold,  honest,  an<l  oj>en  eh.uacter,  but  vain  aiel 
quarrelsome,  and  im|>atient  t.f  encroachment  .and  de- 
pendence, he  wa^s  <iften  entanulerl  in  ([uarrels  whi>  h 
frequently  cost  Ids  antagonists  their  lives.  He  him- 
self incurred  Ljreat  danirers.  was  ])ut  into  prison,  and 
was  saved  only  by  his  Ijoldnoss  and  the  powerful  }>ro- 
tectors  whom  his  talents  as  an  artist  ] procured  him. 
At  the  siecie  of  Pome  (if  we  belie\e  his  own  account, 
ci^iven  in  his  autobiou'iaphy)  he  killed,  with  one  can- 
non shot,  the  Constable  of  P.ourbon,  and  with  an- 
other, the  Princf  of  ( )ranu'"e.  He  was  afterwards 
imjuisoned  on  the  charL.'e  of  having;'  stolen  the  jewels 
of  the  Papal  crown,  whicli  were  intrust*  tl  to  him 
duriu'^'  the  sicLTc.  and  was  released  only  by  the  inter- 
f'-Tcnce  of  Francis  I.,  who.se  <'ourt  he  visited.  \Viiile 
there  he  executeil  several  works.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  under  the  patronai^'e  of  Cosmo 
made  .a  IVrseus  with  the  h-  ad  of  Medusa  in  bronze, 
whicli  is  still  an  ornament  of  the  market-]'lace  ;  also 
a  statue  of  ( "hrist,  in  the  chaiiel  of  the  I'itti  palace, 
besides  many  excellont  <li'  s  for  coins  and  medab. 
His  works  may  lie  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first,  for  which  he  is  most  celebrated,  C()mi>ris';s  his 
smaller  productions  in  metal,  the  embo.ssed  deci'ra- 
tioTis  of  shields.  cuj'S,  salvers,  ornamented  sword  and 
da-'j'  r  hilts.  clas[)s,  me<]als,  an<l  coins,  iu  which  he 
showed  '^reat  skill  in  compositic»n,  and  excellence  in 
the  details  of  execution.  The  second  includes  his 
Larger  works  as  a  sculi)tor,  such  as  the  bronze  i^roup 

I  of  I'erseus,  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  mentioned 
above;  a  colossal  Mars  for  a  fountain  at  I'ontaine- 
bleau  :   a  marl)le  Christ  in  the   ICscurial  Palace;   a 

i  life-size  statue  of  Ju[titer  in  silver;  a  bronze  bust 
f)f  Hindo  .Vltoviti.  iVc.  His  life,  written  by  himself, 
is  a  production  of  the  ntmost  eneru''y,  directness,  and 
racy  animation.  Tin,'  vanity  and  self-satisfaction 
displayed  throic^diout  the  work  are  exci.^ssivo  ami 
hiudily  amusincr.  it  not  only  contains  very  full  in- 
formation resjiectiu'.,'' his  life  and  professional  pursuit-^, 
his  amours  and  hatre<ls,  his  passi(»ns  and  d*.'liirhts,  his 
love  of  art.  his  extrava.rances,  his  self-ai'jdause  and 
self-assertion,  and  describes  all  ranks  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  connected  durin*^  his  stranije  career, 
but  furnishts  a  \erv  lively  and  doubtless  a  tolerably 
aci  iirate  picture  of  the  state  of  society  duriuiX  the 
sixteenth  c<'ntuiy.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tjussi, 
publisheil  at  Florence  in  1  S2:«,  It  has  1>een  trau.slated 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  ( J oethe  into  ( terman.  There 
is  also  an  Enudi>h  translation  by  Hr.  Nugent  (177U: 
n«'\v  edition  by  Thoma.s  Poscoe  U.M'*2).     Among  his 

I  other  writings  the  most  important  are  Due  Trattati, 
uno  intorno  alle  otto  princiiali  Arti  dell"  Oreticeria, 
I'altro  in  Materia  dell'  Arte  della  Scoltura  (best  edi- 
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tkm,  1731).  We  Opere  were  published  at  Florence 
in  1843.  His  style  is  free,  strong,  and  original,  and 
the  Academy  della  Crusoa  often  quotes  him  as  a 
rlftSBir 

CELLULAR,  the  common  name  of  an  animal  tis- 
sue, whidi  is  better  called  reticular,  areolar,  or  connec- 
tive. Any  person  may  gain  a  general  notion  of  this 
substance  by  observing  it  in  joints  of  veal,  when  it  is 
inflated  by  the  butchers.  It  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  fibres  and  iamina:  of  animal  matter  connected  with 
each  other  so  as  to  form  innumerable  small  cavities, 
from  which  its  name  of  eelltdar  is  derived.  It  per- 
vades every  part  of  the  animal  structure.  It  joins 
together  the  minute  fibrils  of  muscle,  tendon,  or 
nerve,  and  surrounds  these  when  collected  into  large 
faacieuU  or  bundles.  It  joins  together  the  individual 
muscles,  and  is  collected  in  their  intervals.  It  sur- 
rounds  each  vessel  and  nerve  in  the  body,  often  cod- 
nectiDg  these  parts  together  by  a  firm  kind  of  capsule, 
and,  in  a  looser  form,  joining  them  to  the  neighbour- 
ing muscles,  &c.  In  consequence  of  its  partial  solu- 
tion by  the  tmited  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture,  the 
musct^ar  fibres  separate  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  other  structures  of  the  body.  This  effect  is  seen 
ia  meat  which  is  subjected  to  long  boiling  or  stewing 
for  the  table,  or  indeed  in  a  joint  which  is  merely 
over-boiled.  It  forms  a  connection  and  passage  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  body,  however  remote  in  situa- 
tion or  dissimilar  in  structure ;  for  the  cavities  of  this 
substance  everywhere  communicate,  as  we  may  col- 
lect from  facts  of  the  most  common  and  familiar 
occurrence.  In  emphysema,  where  air  escapes  from 
the  lungs  wounded  by  a  broken  rib  into  the  cellular 
substance,  it  spreads  rapidly  from  the  chest  into  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  gain  admission  into  the  eye-balL  A  simi- 
lar diffusion  of  this  fluid  may  be  effected  by  artificial 
inflation. 

CELLULOID,  an  artificial  substance  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard  rubber, 
coral,  &c.,  having  a  dose  resemblance  to  these  sub- 
stances in  hardness,  elasticity,  and  finish.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrine  reduced  by 
adds  to  gun-cotton.  To  thin,  camphor  is  added,  with 
the  reqtdred  colouring  matter,  and  the  mixture  after 
being  condensed  in  cylinders,  is  then  moulded  by  heat 
and  pressure  into  various  useful  and  ornamental 
articles. 

CELLULOSE  (C«HwO«  or  a  multiple)  is  the 
constituent  of  wood-ceUs,  and  in  this  way  forms  the 
greater  part  of  wood.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  wood 
by  a  variety  of  substances,  colouring  matter,  resin, 
&c.,  so  that  pure  cellulose  is  hardly  met  with  in 
nature,  and  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare  artifi- 
cially.  It  exists,  however,  very  pure  in  dressed 
cotton  or  linen,  and  in  paper.  It  is  a  white  insoluble 
tasteless  substance,  not  readily  acted  on  by  weak 
chemical  reagents.  Treatment  with  strong  sulphuric 
add  converts  it  fitst  into  a  body  like  dextrin,  and  by 
prolonged  digestion  into  grape  sugar ;  but  if  the  add 
iM  previously  mixed  with  about  half  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  then  the  oellnlose,  for  example  a  piece  of 
paper,  be  dipped  in  it  for  a  brief  period,  and  after- 
wards well  wsshed,  it  is  found  to  have  become  tough 
and  translucent^  and  to  have  been  converted  into 
what  is  called  parchment  paper.  Very  strong  nitric 
add  converts  cellulose  into  gun-cotton.  Cellulose  has 
the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch,  but  differs 
from  it  entirely  in  its  properties. 

CELSIUS,  the  name  of  a  Swedish  family,  several 
members  of  which  attained  celebrity  in  sdence  and 
literature.  Magnus  Celbius  was  bom  in  the  old 
province  of  Helsingland  in  1621,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  UpsaL  He 
published  two  works  on  tlie  antiquities  of  his  native 


province  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Helsing  runes. 
Besides  mathematics  and  archaeology,  he  cultivate<l 
poetry  with  some  success,  and  was  so  skilled 
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practical  mechanics  that  he  himself  made  all  the 
sdentific  instruments  he  required  in  his  astronomical 
observations,  kc  He  died  in  1679.  His  son  Nils 
Cjelsius,  bom  1658,  died  1724,  also  filled  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  Upsal  University.  Olaf  Celsius, 
another  son  of  Magnus,  was  bom  in  1670.  He  early 
became  famous  as  an  earnest  student  of  the  orienUd 
languages  and  of  botany.  He  was  successively  ap- 
pointed to  the  chairs  of  Greek,  oriental  languages, 
and  theology,  and  filled  the  office  of  provost  of  the 
cathednd  at  Upsal.  He  devoted  a  g<>od  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  runology,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Linnaeus  whom  he 
liberally  patronized.  In  1745-47  he  published  his 
voluminous  work  Hierobotanicon,  a  description  of  all 
the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  died  in  1756. 
Anders  Celsius,  son  of  Nils  Celsius,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  family,  was  born  27th  Nov.,  1701. 
After  being  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Upsal  he  travelled  in  Grermany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  and  in  1736  he  took  part 
in  the  famous  expedition  which  was  undertaken  by 
Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in 
Lapland.  For  his  services  in  this  expedition  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  king.  He  is  best 
known  at  the  present  day  as  the  constructor  of  the 
Centigrade  thermometer.  (See  Celsius  Scale.)  He 
died  1744.  Olaf  Cklsiub  the  younger,  son  of  the 
orientalist  and  naturalist,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1716.  He  became  Bishop  of  Lund,  and 
devoted  himself  to  history  and  poetry.  His  principal 
historical  works  are  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden ;  History  of  Gustavus  I.;  Hb- 
tory  of  Erik  XIV.,  &a     He  died  1794. 

CELSIUS  SCALE,  another  name  for  the  Centi- 
grads  thermometric  scale.  The  name  is  from  that 
of  the  inventor,  Andets  Celsius,  who  about  1741  at- 
tempted the  precise  graduation  of  thermometers.  He 
took  the  melting-point  of  ice  as  0";  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  under  standard  atmospheric  pressure, 
as  100".    See  also  Thebmomkteb. 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philospher  of  the  second 
century,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  work  against  the  Christians,  which  is  now  lost, 
but  is  mostly  preserved  in  the  extracts  contained  in 
the  more  celebrated  work  Contra  CeUum,  in  which 
it  was  answered  by  Origen.  In  this  refutation  Origen 
had  adopted  the  plan  of  going  through  the  treatise 
of  CelsuB  in  regular  sequence,  taking  one  passage 
after  another  in  the  order  in  which  he  found  them 
in  the  book.  He  hss  not  adhered  to  this  rule  with 
absolute  fidelity,  but  bis  deviations  from  it  are  few, 
and  as  he  generally  quotes  the  exact  words,  a  large 
portion  of  the  treatise  has  thus  come  down  to  ua. 
The  work,  however,  contains  many  views  that  are 
not  Epicurean  but  Platonic,  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  by  some  that  Cebras  the  Epicurean  and 
Cdsus  the  Platonist  were  different  persons.  Cebus 
labours  especially  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  is  very  unsaUsfactory.  As 
to  his  personal  history  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
Origen  nimself  being  very  much  in  the  dark  tm  to  who 
CelsuB  was  and  when  he  lived. 

CELSUS,  Aureliub  (or  periiaps  Aulus)  Corne- 
lius, a  celebrated  Latin  writer  on  medicine  who  lived, 
TOobably,  under  the  rdgns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  has  been  caalled  the  Jloman  HippocraUi^  because 
he  imitated  the  Greek  physidan,  and  introduced  the 
Hippocratic  system  into  Borne.  He  also  wrote  on 
rhetoric^  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture.     He  is, 
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liuwiM  rr,  liest  l^nown  as  a  meJieal  WTiter.  His  style 
i.s  L-lL-i;;uit,  a;ul  tln)U'_;li  coiirisc,  is  very  pcrHjiioiums. 
His  u<uk  oil  iiK«lioine  is  an  inexhaustible  source, 
from  ^vllit.•h  otVicr  ltouJ  authors  have  drawn  materials 
for  wriUnL's.  l»otli  medical  and  surgical.  He  lias 
fiiridshed  hiihseiiuent  writers  with  a  multitude  of 
autlioritios  for  the  BUpi»ortof  their  different  theories, 
hut  has  >urtVred  much  arhitrary  inteqiretation.  lie- 
si' l-s  ilipj (Derates,  he  was  ehielly  indcbti'd  t()  Ascle- 
j»i.ides.  Alore  tlian  fifty-nine  editions  of  his  ei.;ht 
l»tH»ks  he  MiiU'dia  had  apjunvred  in  17^'.'>;  the  liist 
ill  riorenee,  1476,  fol.  A  critical  edition  wa^j  puh- 
li.^a'jil  at  Lv-ij'ziLC  hy  Daronil'crL,'  in  IST'l). 

Clil/iMO,  or  ("Kf.rs,  a  race  of  jnople  once  widely 
s  J -read,  but  now  conhncd  to  the  westii'n  portions  of 
KurojM'^  where  they  are  found  as  a  thstinct  race  with 
a  di^itinct  lanuuaice  only  in  Jirittany,  Wales,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  tiie  lliL;ldaiiils  <»f  Scotland,  and  the  ^^'L^t  of 
Irchiud.  Ju  otiw  r  parts  they  lost  their  lan^urc^e 
through  bciuLj  subjected  by  the  lionians,  and  became 
1  arjcly  intermixed  with  a  (ierman  element.  U'Jio 
aiu-ient  names,  (/-<///,  (in'atij  mh\  CV/^^,  appear  to  bo 
only  variations  of  the  same  nam<%  and  all  tiiree  were 
ajtj'lied  soiiu;times  to  the  whole  Celtic  nwe,  and  some- 
times to  branches  of  the  same,  till  at  la.^t  the  name 
(ialli  or  (lauls  was  set  aj»art  its  the  exclusive  dt.'si^'na- 
tion  of  the  Celts  inhabitinu'  Ci-^a!i)iiu3  and  Ti"itisal- 
pine  (laul  (see  Gal'L);  while  (irdati  wa.s  applied  to 
tliose  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor.  'J'he 
Celtic  lang-ua|,'-es  beloni^tothe  Indo-l'^uro]>ean  family 
(mo  1*iiil()I,o(;v),  and  it  is  hiirhly  probable  that  the 
Celts  came  from  Asia  originally,  though  for  this  we 
have  no  historical  evidence.  Besides  tlie  e(tuntries 
already  mentioned,  Celts  are  anciently  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  Spain  (see  Cr.LTinEUD,  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  south  of  Cermany,  some  of  the  regions  south  of 
the  Danulic,  &c. 

ClJ>'l'iJ)EKr,  or  CKMlUKniANs,  inliabitants  of 
Celtil>eria,  a  country  intersectevl  by  the  lberus\Kl)ro), 
in  the  N.K.  part  of  Sprdu.  1'hey  formed  the  most  nu- 
merous tribe  in  Spain,  and  originated  from  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts.  They  were  brave,  an<l  their  attack 
was  f«ii'midal>le  even  to  the  Komans.  They  des})ised 
a-^ricultuie.  After  a  long  resistance  to  the  Ixomaiis 
tliey  were  at  last,  in  the  Sint»»rian  war,  subject* -d  tt) 
their  sovereignty,  ado]>ted  tlu-ir  manners,  language, 
<lress,  (!tc.  Straljo  states  that  thev  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  of  which,  however,  he  only  names  two, 
the  Arevacae  ^the  most  ])owerful)  and  the  Lusones, 

CELTS,  the  name  given  to  certain  ancient  wea|)ons 
or  other  implements  of  stone  or  bronze  which  have 
l>een  found  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth.  'J'he  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  and 
there  seems  to  V)e  no  reason  whatever  to  connect  the 
word  with  the  name  of  the  Celtic  ]»eopIe.  With  re- 
gard to  the  stone  celts,  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
al>le  than  the  jiopular  notion  as  to  their  origin,  which 
is  shown  by  the  i>o|tidar  names  applied  to  tliem  in 
ditlerent  languages  to  have  jtrevailed  in  almost  every 
country  in  which  tliey  are  found,  that  is,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe,  'i'his  pop'ular  belief  is  tliat 
they  are  thmider-ljolts.  Hence  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  our  own  covmtry  they  are  called  'thun<ler-axes,' 
'tliunder-bolts,'  &c. ;  in  many  f>arts  <>f  France,  Coins 
dc  foiidrc  (thunder-l)olts),  or  Pit  rrts  dc  tonncnc 
(thunder-stones) ;  and  they  are  still,  or  have  been  at 
one  time,  laiown  by  similar  names  in  Germany,  Italy, 
HeuTuark,  Greece,  Japan,  Burmah,  and  numerous 
other  })laces.  ]Cven  the  learned  did  not  refuse  their 
countenance  to  this  vulgar  error;  and  ^fr.  Evans,  in 
liis  work  on  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  gives  the 
])ldl(»soi>hical  theory  that  is  state<l  by  Aldovrandus 
to  have  been  held  as  to  the  formation  of  tliese  stones, 
namely,  that  they  result  from  *an  admixture  of  a 
certain   exhalation   <»f   thunder  and    lightning   with 


nietallic  matter,  chiefly  in  <]ark  clouds,  which  is  co- 
a-jadated  by  the  circumfused  moi>;ture  and  con^luti- 
nated  into  a  mass  (like  Hour  with  water),  and  aub^e- 
quently  indurated  by  heat,  like  a  brick,"  Connected 
with  this  curious  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  these  atones, 
there  were  various  superstitions  alnu^st  c([ually  wide- 
sjirea^.l  which  naturally  became  attached  to  t,)bjecta 
so  m\sterious.  One  very  common  notion  ^\ a.s  that 
they  served  as  a  })rotection  against  lightning.  Ju 
Some  places  medicinal  virtues  were,  and  indeed  are 
still,  ascribed  to  them;  at  other  I'laces  they  wna 
believed  to  have  the  eifect  of  purifying  water,  or  j-.'e- 
venting  i>utrefaction:  and  generally,  even  where  they 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  believed  t^)  l»e  tliunder- 
bolts,  they  have  always  been  jM)puIarly  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  Accoiding  to  Mr.  Evans,  in  the 
Work  already  citeil,  Mercati,in  the  viul  of  the  hixteei:th 
century,  apj)ears  to  have  been  the  tii'st  to  j»<  int  <Ait 
that  the  stones  in  the  form  of  hatchets  which  were  l>e- 
lieved  to  be  thunderbolts,  were  nothing  else  than  im- 
plements of  war  fashioned  by  a  prhnitive  people 
unac(pudnted  with  the  use  of  bronze  or  iion. 

Stone  celts  are  found  in  the  form  of  hatchets, 
adzes,  or  chisels.  In  size  they  vary,  some  being 
found  oidy  about  1  incli  in  len;jth,  and  othei-s  aj-- 
jiroaching  2  feet;  but  the  m<tst  common  length  m 
from  0  to  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  is  usually  about 
.'.  or  h  of  the  len-th.  The  materiids  <.>f  which  thev 
are  made  are  flint,  chert,  clay-slate,  jtorj-hyry,  various 
kinds  of  greenstone  and  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and, 
in  short,  any  very  haid  and  durable  stone.  '1  ht  v 
ditfer  from  one  another  considerably  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  executed.  Some  of  them  are 
found  mei'cly  chiijped  into  sha]>e;  some  of  them, 
again,  have  the  edge  ground  and  polished,  althoi;_h 
tiie  (tther  |»art3  are  merely  (.hijiped;  and  there  are 
others  which  have  not  only  the  edge  but  the  whole 
surface  ground  and  ix'lislied,  or  which  have  at  lea>t 
the  more  ]»rondrjent  angles  r«)U]ided  off  and  su:oothed 
away.  The  tirst  kind  may  have  for  the  most  purt 
belonged  to  a  very  early  period  when  people  were 
unac'iuainted  with  the  art^  of  grinding  and  j-olishing, 
l>ut  the  circumstances  in  which  s<>me  of  this  kind 
have  l)een  found  seem  to  show  that  they  Mere  not 
entirely  disused  at  a  period  when  celts  more  «tr  h  ss 
jK»lished  were  also  tised.  Some  of  those  rouuhlv- 
chij)j)ed  Celts  that  have  been  pretty  satisfavtoiiiy 
]tro\ed  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  otheis 
more  highly  finished,  may  jierhaps  be  inci»mplete  celts, 
intendtd  to  be  afterwards  ground  and  linished;  but 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
manv  of  them  were  readv  for  use  just  aa  thev  are 
found.  Celts  that  are  merely  chipped  appear  to  be 
more  common  in  flint  tlian  in  auv  other  material. 
Two  good  reasons  are  given  for  this  :  first,  that  nio>t 
other  sti»nes  are  more  easy  to  giind  than  Hint,  ami 
second,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  give  the  proper  form 
to  Hint  than  to  almost  any  other  ptoue  merely  bv 
chipping.  Elint  celts  have  been  found  with  an  etl-.^^ 
ftumed  only  by  a  single  chip  on  each  side,  so  sharp 
that  further  grinding  would  be  Buperlluous. 

There  were  two  chief  methods  l)y  which  stojie 
celts  were  attached  to  their  handles.  One  was  to  insert 
tiie  celt  tightly  in  a  hob-  made  in  the  handle.  The  other 
w  a,s  to  insert  the  handle  in  a  hole  in  the  celt.  Celts 
which  have  such  holes  to  admit  the  handle  are  called 
['crforated  celts,  and  many  axe  and  hammer  heads 
have  l»een  found  of  this  form.  Sometimes  instea^l  of  a 
hole  being  cut  right  through  the  handle  for  the  wl- 
mission  of  the  stone,  there  w  as  merely  a  socket  made 
in  the  wood  in  which  the  celt  was  firmly  f.ostened  l>y 
means  of  some  kind  of  l)inding.  Instead  of  woeHlen 
handles,  stags'  horns  seem  often  to  have  l)een  used,  and 
such  are  st>metimes  found  with  sockets  at  the  en<i, 
evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  small  celts. 
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At  various  plftces  remains  have  been  discovered 
wliiuii  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  at  these  spots  the 
m:uiufactare  of  celts  was  anciently  carried  on.  Evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  sach  manufactories  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pfahlbauten  of 
Mooaseedorf  in  Switzerland,  at  the  confluenoe  of  the 
Leochel  and  the  Don  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Cissbury, 
near  Worthing,  at  Grime's  Graves,  near  Brandon,  at 
i^piennes^  near  Mons,  in  Belgium,  and  many  other 
places.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  the  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on  on  a  very  laige  scale,  and  the 
shafts  and  galleries  which  were  excavated  in  order  to 
oome  at  the  flint  necessary  for  the  manufacture  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Sometimes,  however,  the  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on  at  places  where  the  flint  or  other 
material  out  of  which  the  celts  were  made  was  not 
to  be  had,  such,  for  example,  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  this  proves  flint  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  articles  of  commerce.  The  blocks 
of  flint  would  be  imported  as  the  raw  material  to 
those  manufactories,  and  then  exported  again  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  celts.  The  remains  foimd  at 
these  ancient  manufactories  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
pn)ces8  of  manufacture  must  have  been  much  the  same 
as  tliat  by  which  gun-flints  are  still  manufactured. 
In  the  first  place,  a  piece  of  flint  of  such  a  size  as 
can  be  conveniently  held  in  the  hand  is  broken  off  a 
large  block  of  the  material,  and  its  sides  are  made  as 
plane  and  even  as  possible.  This  piece  is  then  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  hammer  is  used  to  strike  off, 
by  sudden  and  sharp  blows,  successive  flakes  of  the 
flint  of  the  thickness  required.  The  hammers  used 
by  the  primitive  celt  manufacturers  appear  generally 
to  have  been  of  a  different  material  from  tlmt  whi(^ 
was  used  to  make  the  celt  Experiments  have  shown 
tliat  by  a  little  practice  one  is  able  to  strike  off  as 
good  flakes  with  a  pebble  for  a  hammer  as  with  the 
'flaking*  or  'English'  hammer  used  by  modem  manu- 
factururs.  The  flakes  having  thus  been  broken  off 
the  piece  of  flint,  were  then  chipped  and  ground 
down  to  any  form.  The  external  flakes,  that  is, 
those  first  struck  off  by  the  hammer,  and  the  pieces 
of  flint  left  after  all  the  flakes  had  been  struck  off, 
were  thrown  away  as  refuse ;  and  such  fragments 
are  found  in  abundance  at  the  ancient  manufactories 
which  have  been  discovered. 

Bronze  oelts  belong  to  a  later  period  than  stone 
ones,  and  are  not  so  numerous.  Some  stone  celts, 
however,  have  been  found  along  with  bronze  celts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  stone  celts  were  still 
used  when  the  method  of  working  bronze  had  been 
discovered,  a  circumstance  that  need  not  be  wondered 
at.  Bronze  oelts  are  not  found  so  large  as  the  lar- 
gest stone  celts,  the  largest  bronze  celt  being  under 
1  foot ;  but  the  average  size  of  a  bronze  celt  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  stone,  namely,  about  6  inches. 
In  form  they  are  more  various  than  stone  ones,  as 
also  in  the  mode  of  attachment,  although  the  two 
chief  modes  of  attachment  are  the  same  in  bronze  as 
in  stone  celts.  Examples  of  both  stone  and  bronze 
celts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Anti- 
quarian Museum  at  Edinburgh,  the  Museum  of  the 
lioyal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  and  elsewhere. 
(On  the  subject  of  stone  celts  consult  Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Evans,  F.ILS., 
Ac.;  London,  1872,  from  which  most  of  our  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  has  been  taken.) 

CEMENTATION,  a  chemical  process  In  which  a 
metal  is  placed  In  connection  with  other  substances, 
usually  in  layers  {itratitm  $uperttratum).  In  dose 
vessels,  and  heated  to  a  hiffh  temperature.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  separated  nt>m  other  metals  mixed 
with  it,  or  changed  in  some  other  way.  The  sub- 
stance with  which  the  metal  or  other  body  is  sur- 
rounded is  called  ctmeiU-powler,  In  cementing  gold. 


the  alloy  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  and  placed  in 
alternate  layers  with  a  cement  containing  nitrate  of 
potassium,  or  common  salt,  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
powdered  bricks.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  to 
heat,  until  a  great  part  of  the  alloying  metals  are 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  add  liberated  by 
the  nitre  or  the  chlorine  from  the  salt.  Iron  is  ce- 
mented with  <dLarooal  powder' and  other  substances, 
and  thereby  converted  into  steeL  (See  Steel.)  Glawi 
is  changed  by  cementation  with  gypsum  into  Reau- 
mur's porcelain.  Copper  is  cemented  with  k  powder 
of  calamine  and  charcoal,  and  thereby  converted  into 
brass.  The  copper  obtained  from  the  sulphate  vi 
copper  byprecipitation  with  iron  is  called  cemevt- 
copper.  The  peculiarity  of  this  process  is,  that  the 
action  appears  to  take  place  between  bodies  in  the 
solid  state.  This,  however,  is  probably  only  in  ap- 
pearance; still,  the  action  in  certain  cases  is  not 
quite  understood. 

CEMENTATION  OF  STEEL.  See  Steeu 
CEMENTS,  the  substances  used  for  producing 
cohesion  between  different  materials  are  very  numer- 
ous and  various.  They  are  mostly  soft  or  semi-fluid, 
and  harden  in  the  course  of  time.  The  thinner  the 
stratum  of  cement,  the  firmer  it  will  hold.  The 
joints  of  iron  pipes  and  the  flanges  of  steam-engines 
are  cemented  with  a  mixture  composed  of  sulphur 
and  sal-ammoniac,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  diippings.  The  putty  of  glaziers  is  a  mixture 
of  linseed-oil  and  powdered  chalk.  Plaster  of  Paris, 
dried  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with  rosin 
and  wax,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces  of  marble.  A 
cement  composed  of  brick-dust  and  rosin  or  pitch  is 
employed  by  turners  and  some  other  mechanics  to  con- 
fine the  material  on  which  they  are  working.  Common 
p&int^  made  of  white-lead  and  oil,  Is  used  to  cement 
China  ware.  So  also  are  resinous  substances,  such 
as  mastic  and  shell-lac^  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  proof - 
spirit  or  water.  The  paste  of  bookbinders  and  paper- 
himgerB  is  made  by  boiling  flour.  Bice-glue  is  made 
by  boiling  ground  rice  in  soft  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  jelly.  Wafers  are  made  of  flour, 
isinglass,  yeast,  and  white  of  eggs  dried  in  thin  layers 
upon  tin  plates,  and  cut  by  a  circular  instrument. 
Thej  are  coloured  by  red-lead,  &o.  Sealing-wax  is 
composed  of  shell-lac  and  rosin,  and  is  commonly 
coloured  with  vermilion.  Common  glue  Is  most 
usually  employed  for  uniting  wood  and  similar  por- 
ous substances.  It  does  not  answer  for  surfaces  not 
pervious  to  water,  such  as  metals,  glass,  &a  The 
cements  mostly  used  In  building  are  composed  of 
lime  and  sand.  Lime  is  procured  by  burning  sub- 
stanoes  in  which  it  exists  in  combination  wiUi  car- 
bonic add,  such  as  limestone,  marbles,  chalk,  and 
shells.  By  this  process  the  carbonic  add  is  driven 
off,  and  quicklime  Is  obtained.  The  quicklime  is 
slaked  by  mixture  with  water,  after  which  it  swells 
and  cracks,  becomes  hot,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
white  and  impalpable  powder.  This  Is  a  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  contains  about  three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
water.  When  intended  for  mortar,  it  should  be  im- 
mediately mixed  with  sand,  and  used  without  delay, 
before  it  imbibes  carbonic  add  anew  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  lime  adheres  to  and  unites  the  particles 
of  the  sand.  Cements  thus  made  increase  in  strength 
ani  solidity  for  an  indefinite  period.  Fresh  sand, 
wholly  silidous  and  sharp.  Is  the  best.  That  taken 
from  the  sea-shore  is  unfit  for  making  mortar,  as  the 
salt  present  is  apt  to  deliquesce  and  weaken  the 
mortar.  The  amount  of  sand  is  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  lime.  From  two  to  four  parts  of  sand 
are  used,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  and 
the  labour  bestowed  on  it. 

Water  cements,  called  also  Rotnan  eemenUf  harden 
nnder  water,  and  consolidate  almost  Immediately  on 
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beiiiL,'  uiixt.'tl,  C'uiiimoa  iiioitar  dissolvi^'s  or  cninil>lc3 
.i\\;iv,  if  ku<l  utkIt  water  Inforu  it  iias  had  time  to 
Lanlen;  but  ct-rtuiu  rocks,  wliicli  have  an  ari^illaccons 
lu*  Well  as  a  silieious  oliararter,  coniuiunicate  to  lime 
or  mortar  the  property  of  hankiiiu.;  iu  a  very  few 
minutes,  both  in  and  out  of  water.  Tlie  anci<  nt 
]i<)ixjaii.s,  in  ninkinof  tlieir  water  cements,  employed  a 
l)eeuliar  earth,  <tl»tained  at  the  town  of  ruteuli.  This 
they  called  jmli-is  Pal<<jlanuit.  It  is  tlie  same  that  is 
now  called  I'vz:.'>liin<i.  It  is  evi<lently  of  v(»lcanie 
orij:in.  Tiie  Dutch,  in  their  .irreat  a<juatic  structures, 
have  mostly  employed  a  suljsta nee dt  nominated /<f ?•/•'','-•, 
tirraii,  or  truss,  found  near  Au'lernach,  in  the  vicinity 
of  tht,'  inune\  It  is  sai<l  to  Ijo  a  kind  of  dec<»mposed 
basalt,  but  resrn»ldes  J^u//.olana.  It  ii?  very  durable 
in  water,  Itut  inferior  to  the  other  kinds  in  the  open 
air.  Baked  clay  and  the  common  greeu.-tone  afford 
th«'  basi-<  of  very  tolerable  w  ater  cements,  when  mixed 
^\ith  lime,  ISome  of  the  oi\s  of  manicanese  mav  1"^ 
used  for  the  same  ]au'[io.>e.  Some  limestones,  cal- 
cined and  mixed  with  sand  and  water,  also  aHoid 
water  cements,  usually  in  conse<iuenee  (»f  containing: 
h.'Uio  argillaceous  earth.  Sonu*  cements,  of  ^Teat 
har.lness  and  jternianency,  ha\e  been  obtained  from 
mixtures,  into  which  animal  aiul  vc^^etaMe  stdi^tances 
enter,  such  as  oil,  niilk,  nmeila'j;-e,  \'c.  I'he  name  (.f 
'iii'tltJia  or  hiasd-  is  gi\en  them.     They  an;  not  much 

us.  d. 

( ' I :M  I^:T]:EY.     .S <:  ErmiNr.-rL acks. 

CJOXCI,  ]'i:.\'iivKK,  called  the  Intintijul  pf(rri'!i/'\ 
w  as  the  cause  uf  the  externiinationof  the'  noble  family 
of  Ct  nei.  jNTuratori,  in  his  Annal.s  (vol,  x.  j);irt  ].  \'.',''>\ 
relati.s  the  .stor\  as  follows:-  -Francesco  (.V'lici,  .a  noMe 
.and  wealthv  Koman,  after  his  second  marria.:<.;,  Ik-- 
l:a\ed  towards  the-  children  of  his  fii'st  marriaire  in 
tile-  iiio-t  shoclvini^  manm-r,  procured  the  a^s.assinatiou 
of  two  of  his  Miiis,  on  their  return  from  Sjtain,  by 
banditti,  and,  what  is  .still  more  lie.rrid,  seduce<l  and 
deb;iuehed  his  youui^est  dau^diter  r.eatrice'.  a  maiden 
of  siauular  beauty.  She  disco\  cred  this  shoekiTi'_cciime 
to  hei-  rt.'lativ  es,  and  evi  ii  sou^^jit  to  obtain  })rotection 
from  l*ope  (Mement  VJFI.  It  ap]>ears,  however,  that 
this  was  not  planted:  for,  when  the  L^uiltv  father  con- 
tinued his  foinier  trcMtment  with  aiTL^ravated  w  ick<(b 
ness,  she  joined  with  her  brother  (iiacomo,  and  hired 
two  as>.as-,iiis,  who  put  the  monster  to  death  :us  he 
sl«  ]it.  1'iie  nuilty  l>arties  were  di>'-o\ered,  c<»nfessed 
the  murder  on  the  lack,  and  wiie  cond<  nined  by  the 
pope  to  be  torn  to  jii.c<'s  by  hoi-ses.  In  vain  did  the 
I'.anied  I'aiinacens  ^cflebratetl  f(»r  his  (^ua->tiones) 
exert  himself  t(»  oi'tain  a  miti^'ation  of  their  ]»unish- 
ni'iit  by  .a  lively  repress  ntalion  of  the  d<'j»r.u  ity  of 
tlie  <lece;ise<l,  Se|'t.  *,».  ]'''.'>.  Accordimj  to  other  ac- 
counts, JM-atrice  ami  her  relatives  appear  to  have  had 
little  or  no  share  in  th''  muiilerof  the  old  Ceiici;  liut 
a  tis>ue'  of  villany  and  baseness  Li.ained  belief  to  the 
fal-e  testimony  of  two  Ijanditti  a-^ainst  the  Cenci 
familv.  So  much  is  certain,  that,  Se]»t.  11,  1. "»'.»;», 
]'»Latrice  Cenei  and  her  ste|>mother  were  excnited 
with  a  sort  of  L^uillotine  called  inniniiiui.  (Jiacomo 
was  killed  with  a  club:  the-  vonni:er  brother  w:us 
juirdoued  on  account  <»f  his  youth:  but  the  estates  oi 
tlie  family,  to  which  beloii.;-ed  the  N'illa  Jioruhese, 
sin<'e  so  f.imetl  for  its  treasures  of  art,  wert;  conhs- 
c.itetl,  and  in  lOoa  presented  by  the  reiLcnin:^'  p<*|"', 
I'aul  \'.,  t»f  the  house  of  r>or_;h«'se.  to  his  family.  Jn 
the  J'alace  of  C'olonna.  at  Kome,  travellers  .are  shttwn 
all  excellent  paintiuL',  said  to  be  by  (luido  IJeni,  as 
the  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  ]»arrieide;  and  this 
charmini,'  pictnre  of  the  i)ear4tiful  girl  ha^*  l»een  the 
meau.s  of  .sj>reading  over  all  Jauope  the  tale  of  horror 
connected  with  it.  Eerey  l»ysshe  Shelley  hrus  made 
the  ( 'I'uci  the  suliject  (»f  a  drama. 

C'EXIS,  ;^^0UNT,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the 
Graiuu    Al]»s,   l^etwecn    Savoy   and    IMedmont.     Its 


height  is  stated  to  be  11,755  feet  alxjve  the  le\el  of 
the  sea.     It  is  famous   for  the  winding  road  con- 
structed by  Napoleon  T,  wliich  leails  over  it  from 
France  to  Italv.     (.SVo  Alps — RuAi>s  ovkii.)    On  the 
mountain  is  a  ]dain  and  a  lake,  with  a  hospice  for  tra- 
vellers.    The  lake  contains  trouts  of  IG  lbs.  weight. 
The  plain  b?  surrounded  by  hiu'her  peaks  covered  w  ith 
snow.     Mount   Cenia   has   .attracte<l   a  consideralde 
amount  of  attention  through(»ut  Euroj>e  on  account 
of  the  immense  railway  tunnel  winch  takes  its  name 
from  it,  and  which  after  nearly  fourteen  years'  labour 
w;ts  brought  to  completion  in  1n71.    The  idea  of  con- 
stnicting  such  a  tunnel  in  order  to  faeilitate  the  in- 
tercourse betwet  n  France  and  Italy  was  one  which 
early  sugLTested  itself  to  railway  engineers.    So  early 
as  IS.'Jii  (iiusepi)e  Medail  Laid  before  King  rharle-s 
Albert  a  project  of  this  nature  which  ditfers  little 
from  that  which  ha.s  l>eeu  carried  out;   I'ut  it  w;ts 
not   till    lsr»7    tliat   the   jiarliament   of  Turin    vote<l 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purjiosi-.      In  the  same  year 
the  gigantic  undertaking  w;us  be'jun.      Although  the 
tunnel  is  named  from  Blount  Cenis,  it  <loes  not  actu- 
ally pass  through  it,  but  through  the  Col  de  Frejus 
abitut  ir>  miles  to  tlie  .s.w.,  where  it  w.as  found  ]"'S- 
siltle  to  coIl^-truet  the  tuimel  at  a  lower  level.      'Jdie 
!Mount  <-'enis  pass  is  'Ji'o'2'')  metres  (t>7r.ri  fcet>  alK)ve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whereas  tlie  elevation  of  the  en- 
trau«'e  to  the  tunnel  on  the  si<le  of  Savoy  is  only 
1  l.')V»  metres  (oSOl  fe<^t),  and  that  on  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont li'ltl-t;  metres  {\'1U\  feet).    The  total  length  of 
the  timnel  is  lli,S41>  metres  (-12,1 15  feet,  or  nearly  ^ 
I'jiglisli  miles).     For  the  s.ake  of  the  drainage  the 
b<)ttom  of  the  tunnel  has  a  culminating  point  alM.ut 
the  middle,  and   falls  southwards   towards  ]5ardori- 
neche  a  dej>th  of  )\{\  metres  (12S  feet),  and  north- 
wards towards  Modane  a  dej«th  of  14-l'o  metres  (47-^ 
feet).   The  breadth  (tf  the  tunnel  at  the  base  is  about 
1'5  fe'-t.  at  the  widest  ]>art  about  2«>  feet;  its  heiirht 
at  the  Modane  end  is  21  feet  7  inches;  at  the  <'ther 
end  about  a  foot  highei-.     'I'he  determination  of  the 
exact  direction  and  height  of  the  tumiel  occuj'ied  a 
full  year,  and  the  work  of  i«iercinLr  the  tunnel  wa.s 
carried  out  with  so  nuich  precision  th.at  the  borers 
who   had    begun  from   lH»th    ends   at  once   met  ex- 
actly.    The  tunnel  is  laid  out  for  two  lines  of  rail- 
way.    M'lie   roof  and   walls  are  lined  with  mas(»my 
to  the  thickness  of  2  feet  7   inches,  anil  wdiere  the 
ground  is  not  very  tirm  it  is  mi'lerarched.     While 
the  operation  of  ]>itncimj  the  tinnul  wa^  Lfoing  on  a 
chaimel  alM)ut  ?>  feet  o  inclus  in  depth  and  nearly 
1   feet  I  "road  served  to  convey  away  the  water,  an<l 
to  contain  the  tulics  intended  tit  sup[>ly  the  Labourers 
witli  air  and  gas.    P.efore  the  begin nini,' of  the  under- 
taking the  <j:eolo_rists  Jieauniont  and  Sismonda  made 
a  repoi-t  conceniiutx  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the 
strata  that  would  hax*'  to  be  bored  throu<'h,  and  the 
calculations  made  in  this  report  have  been  verified  in 
a  reniarkable  manner.     The  boring  was  at  tirst  car- 
ried on  by  hand  labour,  and  ono-eiLfhth  of  the  total 
length  (>f  the  tunnel  was  finished  in  this  wav,  but 
the  rest  was  constructed  by  macliines  specially  de- 
Aised  for  the  jmrpose  by  ( Jrandis,  (4rattoni,  and  Som- 
meider.     'J'he  double  diliieulty  of  con\  eying  ] tower 
•  I  or  4  miles  into  the  mountain  and  of  ventihiting  so 
loTiLf  .an   undei':^ro)Ui<l  passage  w.as  overcome  by  the 
use  of  atmo<]>herie  ;iir  com]>ressed  to  a  sixth  of  its 
bulk  as  the  motive  power  to  work  the  boring  ma- 
chines, and  afterwards  tosu]i]>ly  the  workmen  with  air. 
Each  borimr  ma<-hine  had  ei.rhteen  borer?,  bv  which 
holes  (.f  about  o  feet  in  de]»th  were  wrought  in  the 
roi  k.     For  tlie  blasting  of  every  yard  of  the  tunn' 1 
'.'7  Ijoi'ings  on  an  average  had  to  be  made,  and  alH:)ve 
I<Hj  lbs.  of   gunpow<^ler  were  employed.     The  total 
cost  of  the  tunnel  amounted  to  £2,C0U,000,  which  was 
borne  partly  by  the  Frcnoli  and  Italian  govemmeuta 
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and  PMJ^  by  the  Northeni  lUilway  Company  of 
Italy.  The  first  mine  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Itidian 
aide  waa  exploded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  end 
of  August,  1857;  on  Christmas  day  1870  the  work- 
men met  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnd;  and  on  the 
17th  of  Sept  1871  the  tunnel  was  officially  opened. 

CEXOBITE.    See  Avchobitk  and  Monastebt. 

CENOTAPH,  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  person,  but  not  containing  his  body,  as  is 
implied  from  the  deriyation  (Gr.  kenoif  empty,  and 
iapkoa,  a  tomb).  They  were  often  erected  by  the 
ancients,  who  believed  that,  when  the  body  was  not 
buried,  the  soul  could  not  be  admitted  into  ihe  abodes 
of  the  blessed.  When  a  body  coidd  not  be  found,  it 
waa  supposed  that  some  rest  was  afforded  to  the  suf- 
ferer by  erecting  him  a  cenotaph,  and  calling  out  his 
name  three  times  with  a  loud  voice.  Such  monu- 
ments were  distinguished  by  a  particular  sign,  usually 
a  piece  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  to  denote  the  death 
of  the  deceased  in  a  foreign  land.  The  Pythagoreans 
erected  cenotaphs  to  those  who  had  quitted  their  sect, 
as  if  they  were  actually  dead. 

CENSEB^  the  vessel  employed  by  the  Jewish 
priests  for  presenting  incense  to  the  Lord  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  which  was  appointed  to  be  set  every 
moniing  on  the  altar  of*  incense  when  the  priest 
went  in  to  dress  the  lamps,  and  again  at  even  on 
his  going  to  light  them.  Live  coals  from  the  altar 
of  bumt-offering  were  put  into  it,  and  then  a  quan- 
tity of  incense  was  thrown  on  them,  causing  a 
doud  of  sweet  perfume  to  ascend  and  to  fill  the 
sanctuary.  No  description,  however,  is  given  of  this 
part  of  the  sacred  fiuniture.  It  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  original  instructions  respect- 
ing the  erection  of  the  tabemade;  but  at  Num. 
iv.  li  censers  are  mentioned  among  the  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  were  to  be  wn^ped  up  in 
proper  coverings  when  the  order  was  given  to  march. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  censers  employed,  nor  can  we  determine 
whether  any  diversity  in  this  respect  waa  allowed. 
Censers  or  thuribles  are  also  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church  at  mass,  vespers,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  are  suspended  by  chains,  by  which  they 
are  swung  about  in  Uie  hand  to  spread  the  incense  in 
all  directions. 

CENSORINUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  who 
flooiished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
published,  under  the  title  De  Die  NataU,  a  collection 
of  treatises  on  astronomy,  chronology,  and  mathe- 
matics, which,  considering  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
possess  much  merit  The  first  edition  of  his  works 
is  without  date,  place,  or  printer's  name;  the  second 
wasprinted  at  Bologna,  in  folio,  in  1497. 

C£NSOBS  were  two  magistrates  at  Rome,  who 
kept  a  register  of  the  number  of  the  people  and  of 
their  fortune,  and  regulated  the  taxes.  At  the  same 
time  they  watched  over  the  manners  of  the  citizens. 
They  were  chosen  for  the  first  time  B.O.  443  origi- 
nally for  five  yean,  but  ten  yean  later,  by  the  I^x 
^miliana^  their  term  of  office  was  limited  to  eighteen 
months.  This  institution,  at  the  period  of  simple 
mannen  in  which  it  was  founded,  may  have  been 
beneficial,  bat  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas 
of  individual  liberty. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  BOOKS.    See  Books  (Ckit- 

flOBSHIP  OF). 

CENSUS,  with  the  Romans  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  of  the  state.  It  was  introduced 
by  King  Senrhis  Tullius,  B.C.  577.  All  Roman  citi- 
sens,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  were  obliged 
to  report  the  amount  of  their  property,  the  num- 
ber of  their  children,  slaves,  &c.,  under  penalty  of 
Ifwing  their  property  and  their  liberty.  According 
to  the  statement  thus  given  in,  Servius  Tullius  di- 


vided the  citizens  into  six  dasses,  and  those  again 
into  centuries.  The  first  class  consisted  of  those 
whose  fortunes  amounted  respectively  to  at  least 
100,000  €U$ea  or  pounds  of  copper.  The  property  of 
the  second  was  at  least  75,000;  that  of  the  third, 
50,000;  that  of  the  fourth,  25,000;  that  of  the  fifth, 
11,000  asus;  all  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sixth  class. 
(See  Ab.)  Each  class  had  a  particular  kind  of  arms, 
a  particular  post  in  the  army,  &a  This  division  pro* 
duced  the  most  important  consequences  for  Rome. 
At  an  earlier  period  the  poor  citizens  were  obliged 
to  pay  the  same  taxes,  and  render  the  same  services 
in  war,  as  the  rich;  and  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  public  administration  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  and  passionate  mob.  The  heaviest  burdens 
in  war  and  in  peace  were,  by  this  institution,  trans- 
ferred to  the  rich,  and  the  chief  direction  of  public 
affain  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  class,  which 
contained,  according  to  the  rule  of  division  established 
by  Servius  Tullius,  as  many  centuries  as  all  the  rest 
The  citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  who  had  no  property 
or  very  little,  were  hardly  counted  as  a  class,  so  that 
the  ancient  authon  often  mention  only  five  classes. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  original  divisions  suffered 
some  alterations,  but  the  institution  remained  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  census  was  repeated  every  fifth 
year,  at  fint  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the  consuls, 
and  finally  by  the  censon.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  always  taken  at  a  fixed  time,  and 
was  often  entirely  omitted.  After  the  teimination 
of  the  census  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  offered,  called 
etunetatirilia,  from  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  a  hog  {nu),  a  sheep  {ovie),  and  a  bull 
{taurut).  In  the  ancient  Gredc  states  also  a  cen- 
sus was  taken  at  intervals  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  taxable  property  that  each  possessed.  The  only 
state  with  regard  to  which  we  have  definite  informa- 
tion referring  to  the  system  of  taking  the  census  is 
Athens,  where  the  prsctice  was  instituted  by  Solon. 
According  to  his  system  the  people  of  Athens  were 
divided  into  four  classes:  —  1.  Pentacasiomedimni^ 
consisting  of  those  possessed  of  landed  property  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  medimni  2. 
Iltppeitf  or  knights,  those  whose  landed  property 
yielded  an  annu^  income  of  800  medimni  3.  Zeu- 
gitae,  those  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  at 
least  150  medimni  4.  Thelee,  consisting  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people,  excluding  the  slave  population. 
The  lowest  of  these  four  classes  was  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  intervals  at  which  the  census  was 
taken  differed  in  different  states.  In  some  the  census 
was  taken  every  year,  in  othen  every  two,  and  in 
othen  every  four  yean. 

In  modem  times  a  census  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  accompanied  by  any 
other  information  that  may  be  deemed  usefuL  In 
most  civilized  countries  such  enumerations  now  take 
place  at  fixed  intervals,  but  they  differ  very  much 
as  to  the  interval  at  which  they  are  taken,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  so.  France  appean  to  hAve 
been  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  ^e  a  regular 
census  of  the  inhabitants,  although  it  was  not  the 
first  to  institute  a  periodical  census.  The  first 
census  of  the  French  population  is  said  by  them- 
selves to  have  been  taken  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  the  French 
archives.  The  fint  authentic  census  in  France  ap- 
pean to  have  been  that  of  1700,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  1720,  according  to  which  the  popu- 
lation numbered  about  19,500,000.  It  was  not  till 
1822  that  the  quinquennial  census  was  instituted  in 
France.  The  fint  census  in  Russia  was  taken  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1723,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  it  should  be  repeated  every  twenty  yean.  It 
now  takes  place  more  frecjuently.     In  Prussia  the 
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pnutice  of  takirr^  a  census  of  tlie  population  dates 
from  the  time  t»f  l-'roderick  the  (freat.  Even  V)efore 
the  f<irniati()n  of  the  new  German  Empire  all  the 
l>rimipal  statt;s  of  (Germany  hatl  united  for  jnu-- 
jiosi-s  of  enunu-iatiou,  and  a  eeiisus  wa^i  t^ikeii  eveiy 
three  yearn.  The  t'lvnt  censuH  of  the  new  German 
J'jnpire  was  taken  in  1871,  f^iiice  when  there  lias  been 
a  e.ttisus  every  four  years.  'Jhe  Hrst  reiisus  of  Great 
liiitain  was  taken  in  ls<>],  jmd  a  eeiisus  Ikus  hvcn 
t  ik^n  every  tenth  year  since  that  tlate.  The  work 
of  takin'_r  tht;  census  of  (ircat  J'.ritain  has  heen  c<>n- 
8idcr;d>ly  facilitated  sinee  a  system  of  registration 
was  iidopted  in  England  in  1S;^<'>,  :iud  a  similar  syst«Mu 
iritiodiicevl  into  Scotland  in  IS')!.  The  first  census 
that  was  attempted  of  Ireland  was  that  of  Isll,  I'ut 
the  cj.iisus  of  that  C(»untry  taken  in  l>.'n  is  re;^'arded 
as  the  tirst  on  which  reliance  can  he  placed.  Jn  the 
I'nit'  »1  States  a  periodical  eetjsus  was  instituted  aloni; 
\vitli  the  Constitution.  The  tirst  aiticle  of  the  ('onsti- 
tutiou  re<inires  a  census  of  tin;  j)o|.idatiou  to  he  held 
within  tluee  years  after  the  hr.-t  me(;tin<^'  of  C'on'_,Mess. 
and  to  he  r»^iteatetl  within  every  sul'set|uent  period  <»f 
ten  years  after.  The  census  of  the  Kuite<l  Stat«s  i- 
now  talv'cn  in  the  last  year  of  every  decade. 

t'l'^XT,  tlie  name  of  a  small  coin  in  various  coun- 
tries, so  called  jw  heinif  e«|ual  to  a  hundredth  part  of 
Bonn;  otlier  coin.  In  the  Netherlan<l.s,  for  example, 
it  is  th-'  hundredtli  ]>art  c)f  a  gulden,  in  the  I'nited 
Stat'  s  and  in  Canada  the  hundredtli  part  of  a  dollar. 

CI'iNT  {aiUciia^  hundredl,  a  name  u'iven  under  the 
old  (jermanic  eon>tituti(»n  to  ;i  small  ]'ortion  of  terri- 
tory. Each  province  or  district  was  sid)divided  into 
so  many  cents,  and  was  placed  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  an  overseer  or  r*  itfi lurrntx.  At  .a  later  perioil 
the  name  came  to  he  applied  to  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion thus  exercised. 

('1:NTAUKEA  nigra  (common  kn.apweed, 
horse-knot,  or  hard-head),  a  c<»mposite  perenidal 
plant,  with  a  hianched,  hard,  and  auL'ular  stem, 
from  1  to  2  feet  hii,di,  and  hard,  hlackish-brown 
flower-heads,  covtit d  with  dry,  frinL,^ed  scales,  and 
bavin;;  dce]»  crimson  florets  in  tlieir  centre.  It  is 
c<»mmon  on  road-.^ides  and  in  old  pxstures,  and  often 
proves  atroul>lesome  weed.  Anotlier.species,  ('.  ii/ditns 
(c<»mmon  l>lue-bottle\  one  of  our  ;3Mye.st  annual  weeds, 
is  easily  extirpat  (1. 

("ICNTAl'KS,  an  ancient  barbarous  jieople  in 
Thessaly,  on  Mount  Pelion.  Aixording  to  the  fable 
they  were  the  children  of  Centaurus,  a  son  of  A|>ollo, 
and  the  mares  of  Maj:rncsia,  <»r  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud,  (See  IxioN.)  They  are  said  to  have  been 
half  horse  ami  half  man,  and  the  fable  is  exi)lained 
in  this  manner:  'Jhe  ('entaui-s  first  practised  the  r.rt 
of  mountiiiLT  and  mana:_dn.;  horst  s.  In  the  time  of 
the  Thessalian  kin.j  Ixion  a  herd  of  wild  bulls  on 
Mount  l*eIion  committed  {^^n  at  dev;wtatious  in  the 
adjacent  coUJitry.  Ixion  otlVied  a  great  reward  to 
^vhol•ver  should  destroy  them:  in  eoTisetjuence  of 
which  the  CVntaui-s  trained  hor.'»es  to  bear  them  on 
their  backs.  an<l  shw  the  Itulls.  Mytholo^^rv  relatt^s 
th'-  combats  of  the  Centaurs  with  Hercules,  'I'heseus, 
and  I'irithous.  Tlie  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lapitha-, 
another  Thessalian  nation,  their  hereditary  enendes, 
entirely  defeate«l  them,  killed  niany,  and  drove  them 
froii'  Pelion.  The  (.'eut.aurs  Nessus,  Ghiron,  and 
others  are  famous  in  ancient  fable.  The  latter  is 
ofti-n  mentioned  under  the  name  Ct  iifourns. 

C  ICNTACIvY.  There  exist  two  plants  of  this  name, 
used  in  medicine — common  centaury  {Erjithrajii  ccn- 
taitrinm,  Persoou),  indiL,'enous  in  Europe,  i,'r<»wimjf 
abundantly  everywhere;  and  American  centaury 
{Ch'o'ifiiid  nnniil<tri;i  of  Willdeuow),  extcnsivelv  dis- 
tributed thntuudiout  the  I'nited  States.  Pn.th  are 
annual  ]'lants,  and  <>st«  emed  as  touies  and  febrifuLfcs; 
the  hitter,  however,  is  preferred  by  tiie  .ATi.ejiciu 


physicians.  It  is  also  nnich  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice as  a  j)rophvlactie  aj^'ainst  autumnal  fevers. 

CENTEICING.     See  lUuix^E. 

CJ'jXTIAKJI,  a  Erench  measure,  the  Inuulredth 
part  of  an  arc  (which  see);  thus,  also,  a<vordini:  to 
the  new  Erench  division  of  measures  and  wei^^hts, 
we  h.ave  rent /'f/ra nunc,  centilitre,  ccntinit\  crntnutf n-, 
the  hundredth  jmrt  of  a  jrammCf  litrc^  franr,  nut  re. 
See  Dkci.mal  Svstk.m. 

CENTIGEADE.     See  Thermomktkr. 

CENTIMANI.     See  P.riaukis. 

CENTIME,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fr.anc,  is  the 
name  of  a  small  Erench  coin  of  that  value.  'J'lu  re 
are  also  Erench  coins  of  the  value  of  2,  5,  10,  and  'Ji» 
centimes. 

ClCN'JTPEDE  {SrnlojHnflra,  L.),a  j^'enusof  aiiimals 
belon;.,dnLf  to  the  chiss  of  ]Myria}>oda.  They  aie  di-.- 
tin;,'ui.shed  by  havin.*  antttimr.  of  fourteen  joints  and 
upwards,  a  mouth  composed  (>f  two  mainlilples^  .i 
([uadritid  lip,  two  }>'ff/ti,  or  small  f»M't,  iniited  at  their 
Ijase,  and  a  second  lip,  formed  by  a  second  ]>air  (f 
dilated  feet,  joined  at  their  origin,  and  terminat'd  bv 
a  Htrt)nL,'  hook,  having  an  oj>ening  beneath  its  p«*int. 
through  which  a  pi)isonous  fluid  is  thrown  out.  The 
body  is  long,  depressed,  and  mendaaiious,  each  ring 
being  covered  by  a  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  ].lat»\ 
and  having  one  pair  of  feet:  the  last  usually  i-ointM 
backwards,  and  is  elongated  in  Uniw  (>f  a  tail.  Th  ■<e 
insects  are  nocturn.al  aud  carnivorous,  and  un  fonnly 
endeavour  to  esea]>e  from  the  light.  They  conci'.d 
themselves  mider  the  <leeayed  bark  of  trees,  llie 
decayed  tindKU-s  of  buildings,  among  .»;tones,  lumber, 
an«l  nd)bi.sh,  wdjence  thev  sallv  forth  at  niirht  in 
search  of  prey.  The  centipede  is  one  of  the  greate-t 
pests  to  be  encountered  in  the  West  India  l.slaiids. 
and  throughout  the  hot  j^ai-ts  of  the  Ameriiau 
continent.  The  materials  of  which  the  lu»uses  are 
cojistructed,  and  the  rapid  decay  to  Mhich  tindu-r  is 
subje<:t  in  such  climates,  aflord  these  noxious  in^«  cts 
excellent  hiding-]Maees,  and  they  multiply  with  great 
raj'idity.  'J'lie  utmost  vigilance,  even  in  the  most 
cleanly  houses,  is  necessary  to  jtrevent  these  creatures 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  beds,  which  they 
often  do  notwithstaihling  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  prevent  them.  They  always  attempt  to  escape 
when  a  light  is  brouudit  into  the  rot)m.  They  run 
with  considerable  swiftness,  but  are  quite  readv  to 
stand  on  the  defen>ive,  and  l)ite  with  severity.  This 
disposition  to  bite  uj)on  the  slightest  jtrovocation 
renders  them  very  dangerous  when  once  they  ha\e 
entereil  a  bed;  the  Icjcst  movement  of  the  Bleej>er 
over  whom  they  may  ]»e  crawling,  and  who  cui 
scarcely  fail  to  be  disturbed  by  their  sliar])-pointed 
feet  or  claws  acting  upon  his  skin,  will  insure 
a  Venomous  bite,  which  will  l>e  frequently  repeated 
if  the  centipede  be  not  speedily  dislodged.  I'he  bite 
is  excee<lingly  j)ainful  at  the  moment,  and  is  followed 
by  a  hi;^di  deifree  of  loc:d  iutlanuuation,  and  a  fev^r 
of  ^'reat  irritation.  Where  the  insect  is  larj-e,  ajid 
the  bite  severe,  life  is  much  endangered,  and  not 
unfrequently  lost,  especially  if  the  suffeicr  be  of 
delicate  and  irritable  habit  of  body.  The  immedi:ite 
ajiplication  of  a  cupping-i^lass  or  any  convenient 
substitute  over  the  wound  removes  the  jiain  and 
danger  at  once.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  (volatile  alkali, 
liquor  anunoniad  applied  to  the  part,  and  doses  of 
the  same  aduunisteivd  internally  (:>U  or  b)  dr>>j's) 
twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  in  a  day,  will  also  lessen 
tlie  pain  and  avert  dangerous  eonse<iueTues.  'J"he 
mode  of  treatment  first  mentioned  is  the  <pncke>t 
and  most  certain.  A  poj)ular  remedy  in  all  placi  s 
where  the  centii>e<le  is  common  is  the  ap]>lication  to 
the'  wound  of  brandy  or  rum  in  which  a  centipe<le  h.-w 
been  for  Some  ti)ne  preserved.  This  truly  n«»\iou.^ 
i{^^cct  ijrowd  tu  tho  size  of  ti   inched  and  uiore  iu 
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length,  and  is  a  formidable  inmate  of  most  of  the 
hoiues  in  tropical  regions.  Bishop  Heber  speaks  of 
Ihem  as  being  very  large  and  poisonous  in  different 
paitB  of  India.  So  accustomed  are  the  West  India 
slaves  and  residents  to  their  presence,  and  regardless 
of  danger  from  their  bite,  that  no  particular  means 
are  taken  to  lessen  their  numbers  or  to  banish  them 
effectually.  It  is  Teiy  probable  that  they  might  be 
readily  destroyed  by  placing  poisoned  food  within 
their  reach;  yet,  while  resident  in  the  West  Indies, 
we  never  heard  of  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  of 
the  experiment,  though  centipedes  were  almost  daily 
killed  about  the  house.  They  are  frequently  brought 
to  America  in  cargoes  of  hides,  kc;  and  a  few  years 
since  an  individuid  employed  in  unlading  a  vessel  at 
Boston  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  being  bitten  by 
one  of  these  insects  brought  over  in  this  way.  Species 
having  considerable  resemblance  to  the  centipede  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  much  dreaded  on  account  of 
their  bite,  are  often  seen  about  extensive  collections 
of  timber  and  lumber  at  the  saw-mills  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna^  kc  A  smaller,  dark, 
reddish-brown  species,  known  by  the  name  of  thovaand 
Ufftf  is  ocnnmon  in  most  parts  of  America^  living  under 
dead  bark  or  among  decaying  timbers.  The  class 
Myri^xxla,  to  whidi  these  animals  belong,  is  now 
separated  from  the  Insects,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
united.  (See  Mtriapoda.)  When  first  hatched  they 
have  but  six  feet,  or  at  least  fewer  than  they  after- 
wards acquire.  The  additional  feet,  as  well  as  the 
rings  to  which  they  are  attached,  become  developed 
as  they  advance  in  age,  at  the  successive  moultings 
which  take  place  from  time  to  time. 

CENTLIVRE,  Susanna,  a  dramatic  writer,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  about  1667.  When  very  young  she 
married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Becoming 
a  widow  withm  a  year  she  took  for  a  second  husband 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  name  of  Carrol,  who 
was  killed  in  n  duel  the  second  year  of  their  wedlock. 
This  event  in  her  singular  career  reduced  her  to 
considerable  distress,  and  led  her  to  attempt  dramatic 
composition.  Her  first  production  was  a  tragedy 
entitled  the  Perjured  Husband,  which  was  performed 
in  1700.  This  was  followed  by  several  comedies, 
chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  which  exhibited 
the  Tivadty  that  distinguishes  her  literary  character, 
and  met  with  some  temporary  success.  She  also  tried 
the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provincial  boards,  and 
by  that  means  attracted  the  attention  of  her  third 
and  last  husband,  Mr.  Centlivre,  whom  she  married  in 
1706.  She  still  continued  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
produced  several  more  comedies,  ^me  of  these  remain 
stock  pieces,  of  which  number  are  the  Busy  Body,  the 
Wonder,  and  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.  They  are 
diverting  from  the  variety  of  incident  and  the  liveli- 
ness  of  Uie  characters,  but  want  the  accompaniments 
of  adequate  language  and  forcible  delineation.  They 
partook  of  the  license  of  the  age.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Steele,  Farquhar,  Bowe, 
and  other  wits  of  the  day.  Having,  however,  offended 
Pope,  she  obtained  a  place  in  the  Xhmdad,  but  is 
Introduced  by  no  means  characteristically.  She  died 
in  1723. 

CENTNER,  a  German  weight,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  British  cwt.  It 
formerly  varied  in  the  different  Grerman  states,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  into  the  German  Empire  on  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1872,  the  value  of  the  centner  has  been  fixed 
at  50  kilogimms,  or  100  German  lbs.,  =  110  lbs.  avoir. 

CENTO  (Latin) f  originally  a  cloak  made  of  patches; 
henoe,  as  Leasing  observes,  the  dress  of  Harlequin  is 
called  in  Apuleius  mimi  centueuiua.  The  term  has 
been  transferred  to  such  poems  as  have  been  formed 
oat  of  verses  taken  from  other  poeniSf    {t  wub  a  nar- 


ticular  art  to  combine  passages  of  different  authors 
on  different  subjects  in  this  manner  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  whole.  Thus  there  were  in  early  times 
Yii^^lian  centos  (cetUonea  VifXfiliani)^  in  which  most 
of  the  verses  were  taken  from  Viigil;  for  instance, 
the  epithalamium  of  Ausonius,  and  centos  from  the 
verses  of  Homer  {Homerocentonet), 

CENTO,  a  town,  Italy,  13  miles  V.  Bologna,  on  the 
B.  bank  of  the  canal  of  Cento,  and  near  the  river  Reno. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  con- 
tains several  churches,  convents,  and  a  cathedral.  The 
celebrated  painter,  G.  F.  Barbieri,  commonly  called 
Guercino,  was  born  here  about  1590.    Pop.  5000. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  is  the  narrow  tortuous 
strip  of  land  which  unites  the  continents  of  North 
and  South  America,  extending  from  about  lat.  7"  to 
18"  N.;  but  as  differont  limits  are  assigned  to  it  by 
various  authorities,  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly 
determined.  The  limits  most  generally  assigned  to 
it  include  the  five  republican  states  of  Guatimala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua^  and  Costa  Rica 
(which  see),  with  British  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito 
Coast.  It  thus  has  Mexico  on  the  K.w.,  Colombia  or 
New  Granada  on  the  B.E.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Caribbean  Sea  on  either  side.  Its  entiro  length  may 
be  about  800  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  be- 
tween 20  and  30  to  350  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  about  175,000  square  miles;  the  pop.  at  2,665,000. 
It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  connects  the  Andes  of  South 
America  with  the  mountain  ranges  of  Mexico  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  This 
chain  is  divided  into  three  groups:  the  Costa  Rica 
group,  the  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  group,  and  the 
group  of  Guatimala.  The  Coata  Rica  group  tra- 
verses the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Some  parts  of  this 
range,  towards  the  8.,  attain  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet;  and  the  volcano  of  Irasu  rises  to  11,478  feet; 
but  there  are  others  said  to  be  of  stiU  greater  height. 
The  more  general  elevations,  however,  are  from  3000 
to  5000  feet.  The  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  group 
is  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Lake  of  Nicara- 
gua and  the  river  San  Juan.  On  the  v,  side  of  the 
lake  the  border  of  the  plateau  forming  its  w.  limit 
rises  suddenly  to  a  height  of  8200  feet.  The  Guati- 
mala group  is  remarkable  for  containing,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Java,  the  greatest  number  of 
active  volcanoes  known  to  exist  within  similar  limits 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  highest  in  Central 
America  is  Agua,  which  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet.  The  volcano  of  Agua  has  obtained 
its  name  from  its  emitting  torrents  of  water  and 
stones  instead  of  fire.  The  mountains  of  Central 
America  do  not  generally  attain  an  elevation  equal  to 
those  of  the  two  adjoining  continents,  with  exception 
of  the  volcanoes.  The  coast  lands  are  generally  nar- 
row, and  in  some  places  the  mountains  and  high  lands 
come  dose  down  to  the  water^s  edge.  The  rivers  of 
this  territory  are  small,  and  have  necessarily,  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  land,  short  courses,  the  longcnt 
not  exoeeding  from  200  to  300  miles,  while  many  of 
them  are  not  more  than  50.  Of  the  latter  are  those 
that  fall  into  the  Pacific;  of  the  former  those  that 
join  the  Atlantic,  both  having  their  sources  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  country,  the  one  flowing 
K.E.,  the  other  b.w.  The  largest  river  is  the  Umma- 
sinta,  which  falls  into  the  Gmf  of  Campeachy.  Tliere 
are  about  thirty  other  rivers  worth  noting,  many  of 
which  are  navigable  for  several  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  principal  lake  is  that  of  Nicaragua,  which 
is  upwards  of  100  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  miles 
in  breadth.  The  other  considerable  lakes  are  those 
of  Managua  or  Leon,  Grolfo  Dolce,  Golfete,  Peten, 
Atitian,  Amatitlan,  Guija,  and  Cojutepeque. 

fhe  plimate  is  exceedingly  various  owing  to  the 
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inc'|ii'\]ltv  of  the  <^iirfaoe.  Tlio  i»l;uiis  on  tli«  (-"ast  of 
the  Carilt1»cau  Sea  are  cx]»osetl  to  violent  troj)ieal 
lir'ats,  aiiil  arc  vurynnhealtliy;  but  on  the  table-lan«ls 
any  ti.-nii>(jratare,  acourdiii;:^  to  altituiK'.  may  be  oh- 
t'iiiod  all  the  year  round,  with  a  salubrious  climate, 
'J'he  dry  .season  lasts  from  Oe-tober  to  ^lay;  the  rest 
of  the  year  is  c;died  the  "\vet  season,  althouuh  the 
rain  falls  duriiiLT  the  niL^ht  only,  the  days  beinj,^  fair 
and  cloudless,  and  the  air  pure  an<l  refreshing-.  In 
Mareh  and  A]iril  tlie  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  sr,",  Imt  usually  ranifes  between  74'  atjd  82'  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  veLTetablt-  produetions  are 
a-s  \arious  as  the  climate.  On  the  hiujher  i)arts  (>f 
the  tabledand  the  LTrains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of 
Euro}»e  are  raise«l.  'J'he  lower  and  warmer  districts 
jiroduce  in  L,a-eat  abundance  Indian-corn,  sugar-cane, 
b.'.nanas,  mandi<'ca,  all  sorts  of  trojiical  fruits,  and 
swcet-i^otatues,  indigo,  eochiiieal,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
'J'he  forests,  which  are  very  extensive,  jtnxhice  ma- 
lioLTany,  jiiuieiito,  sarsa])arilla,  vanilla,  and  the  black 
balsam  commonly  calle<l  Peruvian  l>alsam.  from  hav- 
ing lieeu  brought  to  Europe  by  way  of  IV-ru,  togetlier 
with  various  other  drugs,  gums,  and  valual»le  woods, 
including  logwood  and  lignum-\  ita*.  The  ft*rests  of 
Panama  contain  at  least  ninety-seven  <litl'erent  kinds 
of  trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  its  moist,  hot, 
and  unhealthy  elimate.  The  /oology  of  (,'entral 
America  <lilFers  little  from  that  of  the  otlier  countries 
of  America.  Among  its  most  remark alile  (pia^lru- 
]»eds  are  the  manatee  and  Hying  squiirel.  Amongst 
the  birds,  the  mo>t  remarkable  are  humming-biids; 
the  resplendent  trogon,  whose  feather's  are  «)f  a  briirht 
emerald  green  and  scarlet:  the  great  macaw;  and 
several  <tthers  of  the  mo>,t  s]>lendid  plumage.  Ser- 
jxiits  .are  numerous,  si>me»  of  tliem  dangerous,  especi- 
ally on  the  thickly-woode.l  co;v<t  <tf  the  i'acitic.  Two 
species  of  loensts  are  known  here,  a  brown  and  a 
green;  the  foinier  is  ]tarticularly  destructive.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  .and  sea.s  abound  with  lish.  Of  the  gi;- 
olugy  little  is  known  with  accuracy.  (Iranite.  LTueis-i, 
aiid  mic;i-sl;ite  form  the  sub>trata  of  the  country;  but 
the  al)uudance  of  iuMieous  rocks  l)ear  witness  to  strong 
\<'lcanie  action,  both  in  ancient  aiid  in  modern  times. 
Ookl,  .silver,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  found;  Imt 
tlie  first  tlir«;e  f»nly  are  worked,  Jasj»er  and  marble 
are  workc  d  in  Honduias;  and  brimstone  is  collected 
near  tiie  volcano  of  (,>uezaltenan'_''o.  There  are  al-^o 
m.any  salt  sjirin^s;  and  salt  is  piocured  in  large  (pian- 
tities  on  the  shares  ttf  the  Pacific. 

Tile  popidati'Ti  consists  of  three  classes — whites 
and  Creoles;  m«'stizot;s,  or  the  otfsjiring  of  whites  and 
Indians;  and  .aboriginal  natives.  'Phe  jirojiortions  of 
this  po]»ulati<>n  have  lieen  estin)ated  at  one-twelfth 
whites,  four-twelfths  mixed  races,  aiid  seven-twelfths 
Indians.  .Aforalitv  is  at  the  lowe>t  ebb  .am(»ng  all 
<-la->rs,  ^■-^pe'•i.dl  y  til''  w  lutes  and  «a(oK.s;  widle  igno- 
rance, vic^',  and  .superstition  j'n-vail  to  an  extent  un- 
surpass.  d  in  any  (»ther  part  of  the  world.  The  Po- 
nian  Catholic  religion  is  ]»rofessed  by  all.  'J'he  chief 
ocen|)ation  of  the  pe<»ple  is  re^M-iculture;  manufaetures 
]iii»per  do  not  »'xist.  I'he  chi<  f  (\\[)orts  an?  coffee,  in- 
digo, and  cochineal.  Trade  is  ])erfeetly  free  in  all 
the  states,  auil  bireig'uers  possess  all  the  piivilcges 
enjoyed  by  nativis. 

The  idea  of  coirstructing  a  sjiij)  canal  betwt;en  the 
Atlantic  and  P.acitie  Oceans,  and  thereby  avoi(ling 
the  dangerous  and  circuit(tus  navigation  round  ( 'ajie 
Horn,  is  so  ob\i<»u.s  that  it  e\(  it»'S  no  siu'i'iise  to 
learn  that  it  lias  been  entertained  for  upwaids  of 
thri-e  centuries,  P>esides  the*  jiroposcd  canal  routes 
across  the  isthmuses  of  ]*anama  au<l  Tehuante-pee, 
two  have  l>een  j>roposed  across  Central  America,  in 
both  of  which  advantage  would  1)e  taken  of  the  river 
SSan  .iuan  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

This  re-ioii  ^\a<i  peo]tlcd  originally  by  a  party  of 


the  Toltecas  Indian.s,  from  ^le.xico,  as  sufficiently 
ajijiears  from  their  lan^iage  and  other  indications  c»f 
tlieir  origin;  and  tradition  preserves  the  name  of 
Nima^piiche,  who  led  the  colony  from  Tula  to  their 
new  abode.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexieo 
l\y  Cortez,  a(U;scendant  of  Nima^piiche  calleil  Tecum 
Umam  reigned  in  Ctatlan,  the  ])rinci]'al  seat  of  the 
<^>ulches,  <>r  jtrimitive  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
They  Were  sulidued  by  i'edi'o  de  Alv.arado,  acting 
under  a  conniiission  from  Cttrtez.  He  set  oiit  fn-m 
Mexico  on  this  expedition  in  1;V2^^,  with  an  nnny  of 
*iOti  Sp.aniards,  commajided  by  Pedro  de  Portoearrero 
.and  Hernando  de  Cliaves,  with  a  large  body  of  auxil- 
iary Lnhans  from  IMexico,  Cholula.  and  Tlaseala. 
Many  d<*sperate  and  sanguinary  battles  were  foui:ht 
liefore  the  invaders  could  effect  the  .subjuLTation  of 
the  Country.  Six  desj>erate  1»attles  took  place  near 
the  river  Zamal.a,  which  th\is  acipiired,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fields  of  carnage,  the  name  of  Xi>jUf;/'J,  or 
/i//(/'  of  lllo'iil,  A  long  course  of  warfare  en.-Ut.d 
before  Al\arad'»  couhl  bre.ak  the  s])irit  of  tlie  (^hiiches. 
After  the  death  of  their  king.  Tecum  I'mam,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  the  head  oi  his  sul>jects,  thtrv  had 
nndiuse  to  a  stratagem  iis  l>old  as  it  was  grand  in 
i:once]»tion.  Their  chief  city,  Utatlan,  al'ounded  in 
[>alaces  and  other  8umi>tuou.s  edifices.  U^ing  liardlv 
Hurpiussed  in  splendour  by  iSIexico  and  Cuzco.  It 
was  encom[>assed  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  Avas  capable  of 
being  entered  oidy  at  two  points;  on  one  side  by  a 
e.oiseway,  and  <»n  the  otlier  by  a  flight  of  Btej'S, 
W'itiiin,  the  building.s  stooil  hi^h  and  compact.  Hi 
the  hope  of  exterminating  their  enemies  the  (^>uich>/^ 
invited  tlie  S}>aniards  ijito  their  ca])ital,  pretending 
a  willitigness  to  submit.  After  their  entrance  the 
(Quiches  set  tire  to  the  city,  and  if  the  Indi.ans  of  an- 
other tril»e  liad  not  been  false  to  their  countr\Tiien 
and  betrayetl  the  secret,  Alvarad«>  and  his  followers 
Would  have  jjeiished.  Having  escaped  this  danger, 
the  Si)aniards  jnusued  their  victorious  course  until 
all  o}>j)osition  was  crushed,  and  in  l.';-f  laid  the  fttuu- 
datioiis  of  the  city  of  (jlnatimala.  After  the  subju- 
gation of  the  (Quiches,  the  remaining  tribes  were  sub- 
dued with  com[)arative  facility,  and  the  donnnion  of 
the  con(pierors  was  jjermanently  establi.sheil.  Tlie 
L'overnnn.nt  of  this  e(.iintry,  as  constituted  by  Spain, 
wa,s  subj<M;t  to  the  Mexican;  but  the  dep»-ndence  wa.s 
far  from  behig  close.  It  was  denominate«l  tlie  Ki/hi- 
il'i/ji  of  (nhitiiiuiJu.  and  govennal  by  a  ca]ttain-g'oj^<.- 
ral.  ]t,s  inliabitants  remained  true  to  S])ain  till  S»  ]it, 
1>>"J1,  M'lu.n  thev  declared  their  ind*  |'en«lence;  and 
although  for  .a  time  a  large  ji;irt  oi  the  country  was 
joined  to  Mexico  under  the  rule  of  Iturl>ide,  yet,  on 
his  d<»wnfall,  they  recurrt  d  to  their  original  ]>ur}M>se 
of  forming  a  sejtai-ate  i-c]tublic.  A  constituent  con- 
gress wai>  con\<»ked,  which  on  Lst  duly,  IM'"',  pMib- 
lished  a  decree  declaiing  the  live  .states  already  men- 
tioned ,a  re}nd>lic  under  the  title  of  tht;  Inited  Stat*  s 
of  Central  Amerlea.  (_'ivil  dissen>ions  were  not  long 
in  making  them.s'  Ives  felt,  howeser,  and  in  1  s-U*  t\v^ 
union  between  the  five  .states  was  foimally  di.-solv.d. 
(lautunala,  Hondura.s,  Nicaragua,  aiid  San  Salva^Ior 
a.;ain  formed  a  union  in  Is  pj,  but  this  lasted  only 
till  1^4.'».  Sinee  that  time  several  attempts  have 
b-  til   iiiade  t<»  unite  the  five  provinces,  but  withoi.t 
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< 'enti'.il  America  contains  antl<piitie3  of  a  vri-v 
intere-ting  nature,  which  indicate  that  the  abonudnal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  had  even  attaine<l  a  \ery 
resjiectable  ])roHciencv  in  the  kn<.>wledge  of  the  arts 
of  lil'e.  Piuins  of  lar::*'  cities  exist  in  wirious  places, 
with  niuains  of  temphs.  .altars,  and  ornauicTital 
stones,  statues  of  deities,  and  other  works  of  seulj«- 
ture.  See  Amfkican  .-Vni  I'.ui  m:s  in  sup'plenicnt, 
and  Stejihen's  Travels  in  Central  Anierica,  Chiap;ii>, 
and  YucataUj  «S:c. 
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CENTRAL  FORCES.  When  »  body  ia  acted  on 
by  a  force  alwayi  directed  to  a  fixed  point,  the  force 
ie  called  a  eetUnl  force,  and  the  fixed  point  is  called 
the  centre  of  force.  The  force  is  said  to  be  attractive 
or  repulsive  according  as  its  action  on  the  body  tends 
towards  or  from  the  centre.  The  motion  of  a  body 
under  the  action  of  a  central  force  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problenis  of  theoretical  dynamics,  because 
the  planetary  motions  take  place  under  the  action  of 
forces  of  this  land;  and  the  laws  of  motion  under 
central  forces  determine  the  relative  motions  of  plan- 
etary  systems,  llius^  although  the  moon  is  influenoed 
by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  attractions 
of  other  planets  besides  the  earth,  still  an  important 
approximation  to  the  relative  motion  of  the  moon 
with  respect  to  the  earth  may  be  got  by  supposing 
the  moon  to  move  under  the  action  of  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  directed 
towards  the  earth's  centre,  supposed  fixed.  The 
perturbations  of  the  planets,  and  the  effect  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  moon,  as  also  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  not  fixed,  but  moving  round  the 
sun,  are  subsequently  taken  into  accotmt  in  consider- 
ing the  motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun  con- 
cidered  as  a  fixed  point. 

Newton  investigated  the  motion  of  bodies  under 
the  action  of  central  forces.  We  shall  here  only 
mention  some  of  the  laws  of  motion  for  an  aUractive 
force,  which  is  the  most  important  ciise.  A  body 
starting  from  rest  under  the  action  of  an  attractive 
central  force  will  of  course  be  drawn  in  to  the  centre 
of  force  with  a  gradually  increasing  velocity,  but  a 
body  projected  in  a  direction  whidi  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  force  will  not  be  drawn  in  to 
the  centre  of  force,  but  will  describe  a  curve  round 
it.  A  body  acted  on  by  a  central  force  describes  a 
curve  round  the  centre  such  that  the  radius  vector — 
that  is,  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  body  with 
the  centre  of  force — traces  out  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  If  the  force  be  attractive,  and  if  it  variest 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  body 
from  the  centre  of  force,  the  curve  that  the  body 
d«»cribes  will  be  a  hyperbola,  a  parabola,  or  an  ellipse, 
of  which  the  centre  of  force  occupies  a  focus.  The 
latter  is  the  case  of  planetary  motion.  (See  Keplib'b 
Laws,  Gravitation,  &c.)  A  body  moving  under  the 
influence  of  a  force  directly  proportional  to  the  dU- 
tance  describes  an  ellipse,  at  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  the  centre  of  force. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  an  extensive  British 
territory  in  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  occupying  a 
position  about  the  middle  of  the  peninsula.  They 
are  about  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  one-third  of  the  population.  They  be- 
came a  separate  administration  in  1861,  and  are  under 
the  authority  of  a  chi_ef  commissioner.  Their  total 
area  is  computed  to  he'll 3,042  square  miles,  of  which 
h4,20S  scjuaro  miles  are  British  territory,  and  28,834 
Uie  territory  of  native  protected  states,  fifteen  in 
number.  Hie  extreme  len>;th  of  the  provit:oe  from 
S.  to  w.  IS  GOO  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from 
X.  to  8.  500  miles.  By  the  census  of  February, 
l>bl,  the  population,  including  the  native  states, 
wtks  returned  at  11,505,149  persons,  or  101  to  the 
square  mile.  The  cultivated  area  is  small,  little  more 
tlian  one-fourth  of  the  British  territory  being  turned 
Ui  account,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  remainder 
being  uncultivable.  The  province  is  traversed  by 
2u90  miles  of  made  roads,  and  by  442  miles  of  rail- 
road. For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is 
divided  into  four  commissionerships,  Jabalpur  (Jub- 
bulpore),  Nagpur,  Narliada  (Nerbudda),  and  Chhat- 
tisgsrh  (Chutteesgurh),  and  these  contain  nineteen 
districts,  averaging  4430  miles  in  extent.  Narbada 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vou  UT. 


■Qgar-cane,  d  cotton,  and  of  wheats  and  H  ormtajna 
coal  and  iron.  The  province  of  Nagpur  has  exten- 
sive cotton  fields  extending  along  the  Wardha 
(Wurda),  which  forms  its  south-western  boundary, 
and  it  contains  the  celebrated  cotton  market  Hin- 
ganghat ;  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga,  further  east, 
grows  maize,  wheats  and  rice ;  and  still  further  east 
Uie  plateau  of  Chhattisgarh,  although  not  as  yet  very 
extensively  cultivated,  promises  to  become  the  gran- 
ary of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  imports  are 
salt,  sugar,  English  piece  goods,  cattle,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  spices ;  the  chi^  exports  cotton,  country  doth, 
grain,  oil  seeds,  silk  cocoons,  ghi  and  oil,  lac  and 
hides.  Education,  especially  female  education,  ia 
still  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  principal  towns 
are  Nagpur,  Jabalpur,  Sagar,  Chanda»  and  Mandlv 
The  revenue  for  the  year  1879-80  was  £1,299,130; 
the  expenditure,  £800, 3»«^ 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY,  a  term  olten  mmp- 
pHed,  where  the  term  centre  of  inertia  oii<;ht  to  be 
used.  Centre  of  gravity  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
point  of  a  rigid  body  tiirough  which  the  resultant 
of  the  weights  of  the  various  particles  of  the  body 
passes.  Only  a  limited  number  of  bodies,  however, 
possess  such  a  point,  and  these  are  called  centrobaric 
bodies.  In  the  case  of  small  bodies  the  force  of  gravity 
of  such  a  mass  as  the  earth  acts  in  lines  approximately 
parallel,  and  equal  masses  are  equally  influenoed  by 
it.  Hence,  considering  the  forces  of  gravity  on  small 
equal  masses  of  such  a  body  as  though  they  formed 
a  system  of  equal  parallel  forces,  a  point,  the  centre 
of  these  puallel  forces,  may  be  foimd  which  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  inertia  for  the  body,  and  this  is 
often,  though  wrongly,  called  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Still  farther,  a  central  point  found  as  above  for  a 
system  of  bodies  not  rigidly  connected  is  very  often 
called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system.  This, 
however,  is  absolutely  wrong,  for  no  centrobaric  body 
can  conrist  of  parts  isolated  from  one  another,  each 
in  space  external  to  all. 

CENTRE  OF  INERTIA,  or  Ckntri  of  Mass. 
The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  system  of  equal  material 
points,  that  is,  points  of  etpud  mass  (whether  con- 
nected with  one  another  or  not),  is  the  point  whose 
distance  from  any  plane  whatever  is  equal  to  their 
average  disUnce  from  that  plane.  In  order  actually 
to  determine  the  point  for  any  system,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  its  distance  from  three  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  according  to  the  ordinary 
system  of  co-ordinate  geometry  (which  see);  for  it  is 
readily  proved  that  any  system  of  material  particles 
can  have  but  one  centre  of  inertia.  The  definition 
above  may  be  applied  to  any  system  whatever  of  equal 
or  unequal  massos  in  the  following  way: — If  at  any 
point  there  be  a  mass  equal  to  ihrct^  it  is  considered 
as  three  equal  masses,  each  equal  to  unity  placed  at 
that  point.  Another  point,  at  which  a  mass  five  is 
placeo,  is  reckoned  as  five  masses,  each  equal  to 
unity,  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  plane  of 
reckoning.  Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  for 
finding  uie  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia  of  any 
number  of  masses  from  any  given  plane: — Multiply 
the  distance  of  any  point  from  the  plane  of  reference 
by  the  mass  placed  at  that  point;  add  the  products 
thus  got,  and  divide  by  the  sum  of  the  masses.  This 
rule  is  easily  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  the  following, 
which  is  very  important,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
different  in  form  from  that  just  given: — Let  there  be 
any  number  of  massos  arranged  in  any  way,  and  let  it 
be  required  to  find  the  centre  of  inertia  of  them.  Join 
the  first  two  msswos  by  a  straight  line,  and  cut  this 
line  inversely  as  the  masses,  that  is  to  say,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  masses,  and  so  that  the  larger  mass  shall 
have  the  smaller  segment  of  the  line  nearest  to  it. 
Join  the  point  thus  found  with  the  third  mass,  and 
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cut  thiB  new  li;ie  inversely  as  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  second  masses  to  the  third.  The  newly-found 
point  is  joined  with  the  fourth  mass,  and  the  line  is 
cut  inversely  as  the  sum  of  the  first  three  masses  to 
the  fourth ;  and  so  on  till  all  the  masses  are  used  up. 
The  h).st  found  point  is  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
system. 

The  explanations  above  have  assumed  that  the 
masses  dealt  with  are  commensurable.  When  that 
is  not  the  case,  or  when  it  is  required  to  find  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  a  continuous  body — for  example, 
of  a  triangular  or  semicircular  plate — approximations 
true  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  body  or  bodies  in  question 
into  excessively  small  parts,  and  applying  the  rules 
given  above.  This  is  done  every  day  in  the  drawing- 
otiices  of  practical  engineers  and  ship-builders.  In 
many  cases  also  the  methods  of  infinitesimals  are 
employed,  and  results  exactly  true  are  obtained  by 
means  of  the  integral  calculus.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  and  by  ordinary  geometrical  pro- 
cesses are  given  below. 

An  important  use  of  the  centre  of  inertia  is  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  body  has  a  centre  of  granty, 
that  is,  a  point  about  which  the  forces  of  gravity  on 
its  parts  balance,  that  point  is  identical  with  the 
centre  of  inertia:  and  in  cases  when  there  is  not  a 
real  centre  of  gravity,  still  the  forces  of  gravity  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  or  system  approxi- 
mately balance  about  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
body  or  system.  This  has  led  to  the  inconvenient 
confusion  of  using  the  terms  centre  of  inertia  and 
centre  of  gravity  synonymously. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  in- 
ertia of  some  of  the  most  important  solid  figures: — 

1.  Of  a  material  straiyht  line  of  uniform  density 
the  centre  of  inertia  is  at  its  middle  point.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  case  of  a  uniform  straight  rod  or 
cifiindrr  of  circular  or  eUiptlc  secti/tn  terminated  by 
])arallel  planes.  The  centre  of  inertia  is  here  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  axis:  and  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
a  uniform  straif/lit  circular  tube,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cylinder  out  of  which  a  co-axial  cylinder 
of  smaller  radius  has  been  cut,  is  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

2.  The  centre  of  inertia  of  a  circular  or  elliptic 
plate  is  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  or  ellipse. 

3.  Of  a  sphere  or  spJuroid^  at  centre  of  the  figure. 

4.  Of  a  thm  parallelogram  or  paralldopipcd,  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals. 

5.  Of  a  ttnangular  plate,  at  the  point  where  the 
three  lines  drawn  each  from  an  angle  to  the  middle 
]>oint  of  the  opposite  side  cut  each  other.  Thus  it 
lies  on  one  of  these  lines  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  the  angular  point. 

6.  Of  a  semicircular  plate,  in  the  Kne  drawn  per- 
l^endicular  to  the  base  from  the  middle  point  of  it, 
and  at  a  distance  from  that  point  found  by  dividing 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter  by  the  number  3*14159, 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  U> 
the  diameter. 

7.  Of  a  semiellipse,  the  same  as  a  semicircle  of 
same  height. 

8.  Of  a  parabola  cut  oflF  by  any  chord :  let  a  tan- 
gent to  the  parabola  parallel  to  the  chord  be  drawn, 
and  let  a  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  through 
the  point  where  the  tangent  touches  the  curve,  the 
centre  of  inertia  is  situated  on  this  chord  three- fifths 
of  its  length  from  the  tangent  point.  Thus  in  the 
cose  of  a  piirabola  standing  on  a  chord  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis,  the  height  of  the  centre  of  inertia  will 
be  two-fifths  of  the  height  of  the  curve. 

9.  Of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  foimd  by  multiplying  two-thirds  of  the  radius 
by  the  chord  and  dividing  by  the  arc 


10.  Of  the  surface  of  a  IiemispJicre,  ftt  the  middle 
point  of  its  height. 

11.  Of  a  solid  hemisphere,  three-eighths  of  its 
height. 

12.  Of  a  pyramid  or  cone:  let  the  apex  of  the  pyr- 
amid or  cone  be  joined  with  the  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  area  of  the  base;  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the 
solid  is  on  this  line  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the 
base. 

The  following  will  give  some  indications  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  considering  the  centre  of  inertia  of  Ixniies 
and  systems  in  theoretical  mechanics.  When  a  body  is 
suspended  from  a  point  it  behaves  sensibly  as  if  its 
whole  weight  were  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  inertia, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above  and  under  article  Cen'TUB 
OF  Gravity.  Hence  we  may  consider  the  bo<iy  as 
acted  on  by  two  forces,  the  weight  of  the  body  actin*^ 
vertically  downwards  through  this  jx>int,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  support. 
When  these  act  in  one  straight  line  there  is  eiiuilib- 
rium,  that  is,  the  body  remains  at  rest,  provided  tlie 
point  of  support  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body.  When  that  is  not  the  case  there 
will  ensue,  if  there  are  no  other  forces  acting  on  the 
body,  such  a  motion  as  will  bring  the  body  into  a 
position  in  which  these  two  forces  are  in  one  vertical 
line,  and,  generally,  in  which  the  centre  of  inertia  is 
below  the  point  of  support  Again,  when  a  bt>dy 
rests  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  similar  consider- 
ations apply.  The  questions  regarding  stable,  un- 
stable, and  neutral  equilibriimi  would  enter  here, 
but  that  we  cannot  examine  them  in  this  article.  The 
reader  may  consiUt  Statics,  Equilibrium  (Stable, 
&c.),  Metacentbe. 

The  very  important  'properties  of  Pappus'  are 
also  intimately  connected  with  the  centre  of  inertia, 
but  these  also  must  be  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
head.    See  Pappus  (Properties  of). 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION.  The  difference 
between  a  'simple  pendulum,*  a  theoretical  c<3ni*ep- 
tion,  and  a  'compound  pendulum'  is  explained  under 
Pendulum.  The  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum 
is  a  point  such,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  the  pendulum 
were  concentrated  at  it,  and  if  it  were  rigidly  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  pendu- 
lum, the  vibrations  would  be  performed  in  the  s^me 
time  as  before.  It  is  on  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  there- 
fore, that  the  time  of  vibration  depends. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  may  in 
some  cases  be  determined  by  cxJculation.  In  prac- 
tical cases,  however,  it  is  determined  by  trial  by 
means  of  the  following  remarkable  property.  T/te 
centres  of  oscillation  and  susjKtision  are  convertible^ 
and  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  ahout  carh 
is  the  same.  Suppose  a  pendulum  vibrating  about 
an  axis  through  a  point  A,  and  let  B  be  the  centre 
of  oscillation:  then,  if  it  be  caused  to  oscillate  alH>ut 
B,  A  will  be  the  centre  of  oscillation.  This  princijile 
is  employed  practically  in  the  following  way  in  c.'W"*tfS 
where  it  is  desirable  to  know  exactly  the  *  length  of 
the  equivalent  simple  pendulum;'  for  example,  when 
the  pendulum  is  used  for  determining  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  pendulum  is  furnished  with  two  knife- 
edges,  and  with  two  weights  attached  to  the  pemlu- 
lum  rod:  one  of  the  weights  is  adjustable,  anrl  is 
moved  up  and  down  till  the  pendulum  vibrates  in 
ei|ual  times  on  each  of  the  knife-edges.  The  distance 
between  the  laiife-edges  is  evidently  the  lengtli  of 
the  equivalent  simple  pendulum. 

CENTRE  OF  PRESSURE  OF  LIQUIBa 
See  Hydrostatics. 

CENTREVILLE,  a  village,  Unted  Stites,  Vir- 
ginia, Fairfax  county,  27  miles  w.  Washington,  con- 
tains one  church  and  a  few  stores,  but  is  memorable 
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for  the  wries  of  battles  fought  in  its  yicinity  on  the 
lest  days  of  August,  1862,  in  which  the  Federal 
army,  under  General  Pope,  suffered  heavy  loss  and 
a  severe  repulse.    Fop.  1721. 

GENTBIFXJGAL  FORCE.  It  is  necessary,  m 
order  to  make  a  body  move  uniformly  in  a  circle,  to 
i^ply  to  it  at  every  point  of  its  course  a  force  direct- 
ad  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  reaction  of 
the  body  against  this  force  is  called  centrifugal  force. 
Thus,  when  a  stone  is  attached  to  a  string,  and 
whirled  round,  it  is  the  constant  pull  of  the  hand  on 
the  string  that  keeps  the  stone  moving  in  the  curve: 
if  the  string  were  cut  suddenly  the  stone  would  fly 
off  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle:  the  pull  of  the  stone 
on  the  string,  which  is  the  force  felt  by  the  hand,  is 
the  oentrifugal  force. 

The  measure  of  the  force  in  absolute  or  kinetic 
units  (which  see)  is  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  circle ;  and  the  number  thus  found  is 
reduced  to  ordinary  gravitation  measure  by  dividing 
by  32,  the  number  which  expresses  the  force  of 
gravity.  For  exampb,  a  stone  is  attached  to  a  string 
S  feet  long,  and  whirled  round  so  that  its  velocity  is 
12  feet  per  second,  the  mass  of  the  stone  being  2 
Iba.,  let  it  be  required  to  calculate  the  tension  in 
the  string.    According  to  the  rule  given,  oentrifugal 

foroe  a« ^  J  =8;  the  tension  of  the  string  is 

82  X  3  * 

equal  to  that  produced  by  a  weight  of  3  lbs. 

The  term  centrifugal  force  is  employed  in  every 
ease  of  a  body  describing  a  curve  whether  the  curve 
be  a  circle  or  not,  and  whether  the  velocity  be  uni- 
form  or  not.  Whenever  a  body  moves  in  any  but 
a  rectilinear  path  foroe  must  be  appUed,  acting 
towards  the  concave  side  of  the  path,  and  the  body 
itself  exerts  an  outward  pressure  whidi  is  called  oen- 
trifugal force. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  centrifugal  force  at  any 
point  is  measured  by  the  rule  just  given  for  uniform 
circular  motion,  substituting  for  the  uniform  velocity 
above  considered  tlie  velocity  at  the  point,  and  for 
radius  of  the  circle  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
point  in  question.    See  Girclb  of  Cubvatubk. 

CENTRIPETAIj  FOBCE.     See  Gintbifuoal 

FOBCK. 

GENTURIES  of  MAGBEBUna.  The  first 
comprehensive  work  of  the  Protestants  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ghristian  Ghurch  was  so  called,  because 
it  was  divided  into  centuries,  each  volume  containing 
a  hundred  years,  and  was  first  written  at  Magdeburg. 
MatthioB  Flacius  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  1552,  in 
order  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine with  that  of  the  primitive  Ghristians,  and  the 
difference  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Gatho- 
Hcs.  Joh.  Wigandy  Matth.  Judex,  Bosilius  Faber, 
Andreas  Gorvinus,  and  Thomas  Holzhuter,  were, 
after  Fladus,  the  chief  writers  and  editors.  Some 
Lutheran  princes  and  nobles  patronized  it,  and  many 
learned  men  assisted  in  the  work,  which  was  written 
in  Latin.  Although  on  the  whole  written  with  care 
and  fidelity,  it  is  said  to  contain  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  errors.  It  was  continued  by  the  eenturiatoret 
(as  the  editors  were  called)  only  to  1300.  It  was 
published  at  Basel  from  1559  to  1574,  in  thirteen 
vols,  folio,  at  great  expense.  A  good  modem  edition, 
by  Baumgarten  and  Sender,  which  reaches,  however, 
only  to  the  year  500,  appeared  at  Nurembcvv  from 
1757  to  1765,  in  six  vols.  4to.  A  good  abridgment 
was  prepared  by  Lucas  Osiander  (Tubingen,  1592- 
1604).  of  which  the  Ttllnngen  edition,  1607  and  1608 
(usually  in  four  thick  vols.  4to),  comprehends  alao 
the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Catholics  finding  themselves  attacked  in 
this  alarming  way,  and  confute*!  by  matters  of  fact, 


Baronius  wrote  his  Annals,  in  opposition  to  the  Cen* 
turicB,  Refutations  were  also  published  by  GuiL 
Eysengrein  and  Franciscus  Turrianus.  Of  the  first 
only  two  volumes  appeared,  the  first  at  Ingolstodt 
in  1566,  and  the  second  at  Munich  in  1568.  The 
second  refutation  was  published  at  Florence  in  1572. 

GENTURION,  in  the  ancient  Roman  army  the 
commander  of  a  century,  or  body  of  100  men.  The 
rank  of  a  centurion  corresponded  pretty  much  to 
that  of  a  captain  in  the  army. 

GENTURY  (Latin,  centurta),  a  division  of  100 
men,  sixty  of  which  formed  a  legion.  This  kind  of 
division  was  very  common  with  the  Romans,  and  was 
used  in  general  to  denote  a  purticular  body,  although 
this  might  not  contain  exactly  100  men.  Thus  cen- 
turies in  the  army  were  the  companies  into  which 
the  Roman  legions  were  divided.  This  name  was 
also  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  six  classes  of  the 
people,  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius.  According 
to  Ldvy  the  first  class  contained  eighty-two,  to  which 
were  added  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ; 
the  three  following  classes  had  each  twenty  centu- 
ries, the  fifth  thirty-four,  and  the  sixth  only  one 
century.  There  were  thus  194  centuries  in  all. 
Bionysius  arranges  the  centuries  somewhat  differ- 
ently, giving  a  total  of  193.  The  people  voted  in 
the  eomitia  centuriata  by  centuries.    See  Gensus. 

GEOS,  an  island,  Greece.     See  Zka. 

GEPHALONIA,  or  Ksfhallknia,  the  lai^gest  of 
the  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  w.  of  the  Morea,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  about  82  miles 
in  length,  and  from  5  to  12  in  breadth ;  Ion.  20"  21' 
to  20"  49'  E.;  lat.  38"  i'  to  88'  29'  M.;  square  miles 
348,  with  a  pop.  in  1879  of  sn,543.  The  coast  line 
is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  marked  with  indenta- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  are  the  bays  of  Samos, 
Zola,  and  Argostoli.  The  climate  is  warm  and  de- 
lightful, the  landscape  is  adorned  with  flowers  during 
the  whole  year,  and  the  trees  yield  two  crops  of  fruit 
annually.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  raisins,  currants,  wine,  oil,  citrons, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  cotton.  The  raisins  are 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  of  the  Grecian  islands, 
and  even  to  those  of  the  Morea.  The  chief  exports 
are  currants,  oil,  and  grain ;  wine,  cheese,  &c.,  are 
also  exported.  Silks,  medicinal  herbs,  oranges,  and 
lemons  are  also  produced.  The  manufactures  of  the 
island  are  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  cottons,  and 
of  caipets  of  mixed  wool  and  goats' -hair,  with  some 
potteries  and  distilleries  of  liqueurs.  Great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  are  brought  up  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  afterwards  emigrate  for  practice  to 
various  parts  of  the  GontinenC  especially  to  Turkey. 
The  island  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  One 
of  the  most  destructive  was  that  of  the  year  1867. 
The  greater  pcut  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek 
Ghurch ;  the  others  belong  to  the  Ghurch  of  Rome, 
and  have  a  Roman  Gatholio  bishop  and  several 
convents  of  Franciscans.  Gephalonia  is  called  Same 
or  Samoa,  by  Homer.  In  189  B.C.  the  island  came 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  so  remained  till 
after  the  division  of  the  empire,  when  it  became 
subject  to  the  Byzantines.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  and  afterwards  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and 
Turks,  and  then  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  retuned  possession  of  it  until  1797,  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it.  From  1815  it  be- 
longed to  the  Republic  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands, 
and  in  1864  was  united  with  the  other  islands  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Thucydidos 
the  island  had  four  cities:  Same,  Proni,  Grami,  and 
Pale.    Strabo  only  knew  of  two. 

CEPHALOPODA  (Gr.  kephali,  head;  poia,  foot), 
the  highest  class  of  the  MoUusca^  having  the  mouth  sur» 
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roHTnl'-'fl  l>y  a  einlet  of  arms  with  wliich  the  nnimal 
can  cr»''|i  <m  tlic  ground  as  WiAi  as  svize  its  ]ircy. 
AristdtU',  faiiiiliar  with  the  squills  of  the  IMcJiter- 
r;)M''.iri,  sjxaks  <>f  them  as  mnhfL'ta  or  H<>ft-l.>'>ilii :<1 
aniinnls,  but  tlie  Lcnnip  now  inchiiles  the  nuntihis  w  ith 
it.-s  soli. I  external  shell,  the  animnnites  with  their 
iiia>-i\e  shells,  as  well  its  tlj..-  s(»ft-!*i><lie(l  ent.tK--tislu  s, 
\\!th  ad  internal  sljell  i^ee  IM.  CXW  111.  C.XXIX.) 
'J  he  sin)j>le>t  way  of  statin;j:  the  essential  (lilfeieiiee 
l>(t\v<<ii  the  re|.]\aloj>0(ls  ami  the  orilijiarv  ^^astero- 
piMJ-,  is  to  take  the  familiar  i:arden  sIult.  ami  sn[>j>ose 
the  Ihit  siirfaee  or  'foot'  on  whieh  the  animal  creep-', 
rt.'ilueetl  to  a  hj-(»a<l  tlise  umlerneath  t!u;  iK-ad.  lea\  in-^ 
po^t'  rior  a  lon-^  sac  in  which  are  lod^.-vl  the  internal 
or-jans,  li\cr  and  tin;  like.  If  this  dise  had  its  edjes 
carried  ox'er  the  hack  of  the  head  just  beliind  the 
nuMith,  till  the  halves  of  opposite  sides  met,  we 
sliuuld  have  a  collar  surrounding  the  iieclc,  so  that 
the  mouth  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  inelosi^l  s[>aee.  If 
the  edL;es  of  this  collar  were  projected  int<>  tin^t  r- 
lilce  processes,  the  cutth'-lisli  arms  would  a[tpear. 
On  the  dorsal  surface,  just  beliitul  the  arms,  is  a  fun- 
nel, the  wid(  r  end  of  which  enters  a  cavity  closed  in 
by  the  Lreneral  intecrument,  but  open  by  a  trans\erse 
ti.-sure  bt-hin-l  the  funnel.  In  this  chand:er  the  L;il]s 
arc  lodijed;  and  the  respiratory  movi.nients  helj*  pro- 
gr''s>ioii  in  the  followim;  mnniiLr.  The  water  enters 
the  sac  by  the  transverse  slit,  and  when  the  chandn-r 
is  full  the  muscles  eontraet  t<")  expel  the  w.ater ;  it 
therefon.'  ei;ti-rs  the  wide  end  of  the  funnel,  and 
presses  its  soft  walls  outwards,  so  that  tli(.\v  are 
jammed  aj;ainst  the  sides  of  the  caNity,  and  the  wab-r 
cm  (;sc;i)'e  (udy  by  the  n.arrow  en<l  (-f  this  funnel, 
'I'liis  foi'i-ible  exptd-ion  of  the  water  ))ropcls  the  ani- 
m.d  in  the  oj)|M.^ite  dir<.ction.  The  cuttle-lish  u^u.dly 
swim  hoi  izoiit;illy,  so  that  the  funn<d  is  on  the  upj-'^r 
sirfaee.  Imt  they  can  reverse  thems<dves  and  erocp 
alon_j  the  L,n-oiinrl  by  means  of  the  arms.  The  ( 'e- 
p'laluj.oda  are  divided  into  i,'"roui)s,  the  one  inchiding 
the  nautilus  of  luodeni  se;vs,  the  anmiointe  and 
Hi  tllo<^.•ras  of  former  periods  ;  the  other  inebidinL'  the 
livinir  cuttle-fishes  or  scpiids,  and  the  fossil  belemnites, 
&:c.  The  nautilus  Ikis  two  j>airs  of  i,dlls  in  the  l»ran- 
(*hial  chaTn1>rr,  the  cuttle'-ti.^hes  (»ne,  the  former  cu- 
stitutin-_:  the  order  Tetraltraiichiata,  the  hitter  the 
]  )ibran<'hiata.  In  the  former  order  the  sliells,  whether 
cur\ed  a<  in  the  anmiotn'tes,  or  straiuiit  as  in  tlie 
<  )i'tho<-<ra<,  consist  of  a  series  t;»f  chaml»ei-s,  ea-.-h  wider 
than  tliat  which  prceidL-d  it,  so  that  there  is  .a  irrad- 
ual  steady  iner..;tse  in  tlu;  diameter  of  the  shell. 
Kach  chamber  is  connected  with  that  which  folh-ws 
by  a  tube  or  ^s.i]>]iuii- le,"  partly  meiiibnuious,  partly, 
shelly,  so  that  the  whole  series  c(»mmunicates  with 
th''  lastor  mo-t  recently  form<>d  chamber,  in  whieh 
the  animal  is  loil;.'-ed.  In  the  nautilus  the  shell 
is  eurve-d  :is  is  a  disc  of  tape,  so  that  the  spiral 
is  ihit,  and  tlie  last  turn  of  the  shell  covers  that 
whieh  preeede<l:  whereas  in  the  snail  and  whelk  the 
spire  is  ele\ated.  .and  each  vdiorl  only  partly  c<tvers 
the  })receding.  The  ('ephab']>oda  jiossess  a  hi'_ddy 
develi»e»(jd  uerN'oiis  system,  the  eentral  or/ans  of 
whieh  are  loh^td  in  a  eartihe^^dnous  ca.^e,  whieh  i^i^'*'^ 
att;h-hment  to  the  musclesof  the  arms.  In  the  walls 
of  thi-  skulblila.:  case  the  eyes  an«l  audit(»ry  sacs  are 
lol^^.•d,  l>ut  there  is  no  real  re.-i. mblance  to  the  skull 
of  a  \ertebrated  aaimal;  it  is  simjdy  an  analo-jous 
stiucture  Mhose  si/e  is  increased  l\v  the  musenlar 
ai-tious  of  which  it  is  the  starting-point,  just  as  the 
bones  of  mammals  are  enlarged  in  proportioT\  to  the 
Fti'cngth  of  the  muscles  they  sup[>ort.  All  tlie  gas- 
teropo(l  molluscs  possess  a  tongue  which  is  set  with 
transverse  rows  of  minute  and  very  hard  dentichs,  .so 
that  the  animal  by  tlie  to  ami  fro  movemejitof  the 
organ  ra'^p5<  olT  the  surfaces  against  which  it  is  ap- 
plied.    In  addition  to  thi.s  tongue  the  CephalojKxla 


jjos'jesH  a  pair  of  jaws  which  in  form  and  colour  re- 
."omMe  the  l)eak  of  a  parrot.  As  carnivonms  ani- 
mals they  are,  therefore,  very  effectively  arm-aL 
]>ut  their  [lower  is  still  further  increased  by  a  pro- 
vi.-vion  for  clinging  to  their  prey.  The  anns  of  the 
cuttle-h-;l!' :^  are  jaovided  with  suckers,  circukir  rini^'-.H 
of  cartilage  inelo^inLT  a  cuj^dike  dej»re-si<ni,  .at  t'jC 
bottom  K*\  which  is  a  soft  cu-hion.  When  ihe  lim  ..f 
this  euj)  is  ap]»lied  eveidy  the  animal  can  raise  tli"^' 
cushion  so  as  to  enlarge  the  ca\ity  of  the  cui),  aral 
thereby  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  air;  and  can  in- 
stantaneously let  go  its  liold  by  allowing  thecuddon 
tc»  fall.  The  ring  which  su]>}iort.s  the  p'i>ton  in  tiie 
cu]>  may  be  dentiiadated,  aTid  even  a  sharp  ho«..k  niay 
])roj.  ct,  so  that  the  dry  and  tlie  wet  cuj'pini,'  of  the 
.'•mg.oH  are  re]>rcsented  in  this  groU]».  'I'hus,  as 
many  of  the  cuttledlshes  attain  to  very  considerable 
si/,e,  thev  are  natur.ally  objects  ^>i  dread  to  the  nativi  > 
of  those  troj.ical  islands  near  which  they  aV»ound  at 
certain  seasons.  See  the  artl'-le  Ivi:aki;n  for  an  ac- 
count of  some  remarkablv  lar_e  speeimeiis  scmti.  An 
animal  with  arms  0  feet  in  length  is  f«trnii<lal.h.- 
enough;  and  <»ne  oven  a  third  of  that  si/e  iidjht 
Well  pr()ve  fatal  to  a  man  whose  limbs  it  mii^dit  eti- 
tanule.  All  the  cuttle-fishes  have  eight  arm>  pla'--  d 
in  a  single  circlet;  but  one  group  Iuls  an  ad'iition.il 
tw(»  tentacles  which  arise  within  the  C'Uter  row,  and 
an;  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  the  often 
curiously  arm<.(l  suckers  restricte<l  tt^  a  small  spa' " 
near  the  extremity.  Those  wldeh  thus  have  t'U  liiid'S 
arethe  lkiui'''(f'i:  thos,;  which  v.  ant  the  additional  teii- 
I  tacles  are  the  (h(oi<  :^hi.  These  names  <lesignate  the 
'  two  sections  into  which  the  1  )ibranchiat^i  are  di- 
vided. The  latter  include  the  conunoTi  pouliie;  the 
former  are  a  more  numerous  assem1»la.:e.  ani'-ng 
wdiich  the  squids,  calanxaries,  and  sejia  are  fauiiliar, 
'i'he  last  ui'.e.s  its  name  to  a  ]*igment  which,  thou-h 
now  i>re})ared  like  Indian-iidc  from  lamjiblaek  or 
charcoal,  was  at  lirst  ol»tained  from  the  ink  of  cuttle- 
fishes in  the  eastern  s.:as.  'I'his  Ita::  «.)|>en3  l»v  a 
duct  in  the  ■jill-ehamber,  so  that  when  the  animal 
is  a,larmed  the  same  elfort  which  exj'els  the  water 
from  that  chaml>er  dilfuses  the  black  fluid  throu'^h 
the  water,  and  covers  the  animals  retreat.  J>e- 
Tit  ath  the  skin,  on  the  0|»posite  side  of  the  body 
from  the  funnel,  tlu  re  is  a  cavity  in  whi<h  is 
lo'lg(  d  the  shell,  which  is  either  a  thin  horny  [date 
as  in  the  'pen'  of  the  calamary,  or  a  thick  ca.lc.aiv«ius 
mass,  a,s  in  the  'bone'  of  sepia, <tr  a  more  complii-ated 
structure  as  in  the  1  ielenmites,the  characteristic  fossils 
of  the  secondary  formations,  in  which  the  pen  tenni- 
nates  in  a  chambered  cone,  with  aji  external  'guard.' 
'I'he  argonaut  or  i>aj>er  sailor,  tlie  nautilus  of  Aris- 
totle, has  no  shell,  the  deli<"ate  si)iral  calcareous 
stru'tuie  fomid  in  collei-tioiis  being  in  reality  a 
seeretion  from  the  suifaee  of  the  expanded  extreun- 
ties  of  two  arms  whi(  h  are  ciuwed  backwards  over 
the  hinder  end  of  the  b«^dy.  It  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  body,  but  affoi-ds  a  sjtace  in  whieh  the  eggs 
are  lodged,  for  it  is  peculiar  to  the  females,  the 
smalhr  males  having  all  the  arms  alike.  The  fable 
of  the  argonaut  holding  up  tlie  exi)anded  amis  as 
sails  is  n<»w  e\|)loded,  though  these  are  in  realitv 
tis<;d  as  oars.  Of  the  tetrabianehiate  division  oidv 
on*'  genus,  the  nautilus,  surviv^-s.  the  great  majority 
ha\  ing  become  extinct  in  the  tertiary  j)eriod.  The 
orLfani/ation  <'f  the  nautilus  shows  inferiority  to  that 
of  the  dil'ranchiates,  the  number  of  the  arms  being 
very  much  greater,  amounting'  to  thirty -six,  and  the 
branchiae  more  numerous.  The  whorls  of  the  shell 
are  in  close  contact  in  Na^itilus,  but  in  Lituites,  a  Si- 
Inriati  genus,  they  are  sej>arate.  The  ap]>arently 
trivial  characters  of  the  surface  of  the  shell  are  of 
importance  in  paleontology,  thus  the  shells  with 
trans\erse  ridges  are  niostlv  Oret.aceous,  those  with 
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longitudinal  ttris  are  only  found  in  the  Oolites,  while 
tbiNie  with  smooth  surfaces  range  from  the  Permian 
strata  to  the  present  day.  The  ammonites  have  an 
operculum  or  lid  to  the  last  whorl,  and  the  siphnncle 
is  external  The  sutures  or  lines  which  indicate  on 
the  outside  the  position  of  the  transverse  partitions 
are  angnlated,  lobed,  or  crenulated,  the  varieties  of 
pattern  being  of  use  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  occur.  This  character,  together 
with  that  of  the  keel  or  middle  line  of  the  whorls,  is 
the  basis  of  the  classification  of  some  of  the  secon- 
dary deposits.  In  the  Orthoceratites,  which  range 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  period,  the 
siphunde  is  beaded,  that  is  to  say,  it  presents  a  globu* 
Uur  expansion  in  the  middle  of  each  chamber.  The 
Orthooeras  is  straight,  the  Cyrtoceras  curved,  the 
whorls  not  being  in  contact 

CEPHALUS,  the  son  of  Creusa;  according  to 
some  the  son  of  Deion,  king  of  Phocis,  and  of  Dio- 
mede.  He  was  the  husband  of  Procria,  or  Procene. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  EOs  (Aurora)  earned  off 
the  b^utif ul  youth  while  he  was  hunting  on  Mount 
Hymeitus.  He  refused  the  love  of  the  goddess,  who 
induced  him  to  put  the  virtue  of  his  wife  to  a  trial 
which  it  could  not  withstand.  Procris^  in  return, 
tempted  him  likewise,  and  he  yielded  also.  Learning 
their  mutual  weakness,  they  became  reconciled.  But 
Procria  subsequently  became  jealous  of  her  husband, 
and  concealed  herself  in  a  wood  to  watch  him.  He 
mistook  her  among  the  leaves  for  a  wild  animal,  and 
killed  her  with  a  javelin. 

CERACCHI,  GiusBPPB,  an  eminent  statuary,  bom 
on  the  island  of  Corsica  July  4,  1751,  or,  according 
to  others,  about  1760.  In  1798  he  took  part  in 
establishing  the  republic  at  Some,  of  which  he  was 
among  the  warmest  partisans.  On  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Papal  authority  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Kome,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in 
making  a  bust  of  the  First  ConsuL  Nevertheless,  he 
joined  the  younff  French  artists  whom  he  had  known 
at  Kome,  and  whose  ardent  republican  opinions  coin- 
cided with  his  own,  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bonaparte, 
in  whom  he  saw  only  the  oppressor  of  his  country. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1800,  he  was  arrested  at 
the  opera,  with  Arena,  Damerville,  and  Topino  Le- 
brun.  Before  the  tribunal  he  answered  only  in 
monosyllables  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his  accomplices, 
and  ascended  the  scaffold  January  29,  1801,  with 
great  firmness.  The  death  of  this  disciple,  and  al- 
most rival,  of  Canova,  was  a  great  loss  to  sculpture. 

CERAM,  or  Ceiram,  called  by  the  natives  Zeram 
or  Sirang,  the  second  litfgest  island  of  the  Moluccas, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  having  Amboyna  on  the 
8.W.,  Booroo  on  the  w.,  and  Paptia  on  the  B.;  area 
about  7000  square  nules;  pop.  estimated  at  195,000. 
Its  interior  is  very  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  high,  and  culminating  in  Noosaheli, 
which  is  9250  feet.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and 
gigantic,  and  some  trees  of  the  sago-palm,  which 
grows  100  feet  high,  yield  12  cwts.  of  starch.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  of  Malay  origin,  and 
have  extensive  fisheries,  with  the  produce  of  which 
they  sail  in  large  prahus  to  the  Sunda  Islands  and 
Singapore.  The  mterior  is  peopled  by  Alfoories, 
long  known  for  their  barbarous  custom  of  using 
htunan  skulls  for  pnbUc  and  private  ornament,  and 
the  still  more  barbarous  atrocity  of  committing  mur- 
der in  order  to  procure  them.  They  are  said  to  have 
become  more  civilised,  and  many  of  their  rajahs  have 
adopted  the  European  dress  and  manners.  They  are 
divided  into  various  independent  tribes,  and  live  on 
pisang,  sago^  rice,  Ac  Christianity  has  been  intro- 
dooed  into  Mvenl  villages  on  the  south  ooast^  but  not 


with  any  great  success.  By  a  decree  of  the  Dutch 
government,  dated  April  2,  1856,  it  was  determined 
that  a  native  teacher  should  be  appointed  to  instruct 
the  natives  in  Christianity,  who  was  to  have  a 
chief  station  at  Awaya.  In  several  villages  there  are 
Christian  congregations  under  the  care  of  native 
teachers.  The  eastern  part  of  Coram,  from  Tobo  on 
the  soutii  ooast,  and  Waroe  on  the  north  coast,  be- 
longs by  a  proclamation  of  the  Dutch  governor-gene- 
ral, dated  April  29,  1824,  to  the  residency  of  Banda; 
while  the  western  part  belongs  to  the  residency  of 
Amboina. 

CERAMIACEiE,  the  fourth  order,  according  to 
Endlicher  and  Lindley,  of  the  Algse  or  aquatic  flower- 
less  plants.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  seaweeds, 
of  a  rose  or  purplish,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
olive  or  violet  colour.  The  cells  are  either  long  and 
tubular,  round  and  short,  or  polygonal,  and  are  ar- 
ranged sometimes  in  parallel  rows  of  equal  length, 
forming  an  articulated  frond,  and  sometimes  in  rows 
of  unequal  length,  forming  a  cellular  frond.  Repro- 
duction takes  place  by  means  of  spores,  called  also 
sphserospores  and  tetraspores,  formed  in  fours,  and 
occasionally  in  threes,  within  a  transparent  perispore, 
or  mother-cell.  This  subdivision  of  the  spores  into 
four,  and  sometimes  three  particles,  forms  the  leading 
chaiacteristic  of  the  Ceramiacee.  Many  of  the  plants 
of  this  order  contain  a  large  amount  of  gelatinous 
matter,  and  as  such  are  often  used  for  food.  They 
include  the  ChondruM  erispus,  or  carrageen  moss 
(which  see);  the  Bhodomtnia  palmatOy  or  dulse ;  and 
the  Plocaria  ttnax^  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  glue  and  vamiiBh. 

CERATE,  the  name  of  an  external  medicament, 
more  or  less  liquid,  having  for  its  basis  wax  and  oiL 
The  absence  of  fatty  substances  diBtingmshes  it  from 
pomatums,  and  of  resinous  substances  from  ointments. 
Cerates  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  one 
most  commonly  used  is  known  by  the  name  of  Galen's 
cerate,  and  is  prepared  with  four  parts  of  white  wax, 
sixteen  of  sweet  almond  oil,  and  twelve  of  pure  water, 
or  distilled  water  of  roses.  The  wax  is  melted  in  the 
heated  oil,  and  when  the  mixture  is  lukewarm,  or 
nearly  cool,  the  water  is  introduced  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  whole  is  shaken  so  as  to  nmke  the  incor- 
poration complete.  Compotmd  cerates  are  just 
Galen's  cerate,  with  the  addition  of  different  sub- 
stances, according  to  the  intended  use,  as  tonics, 
astringents,  narcotics,  alteratives,  &c.  They  are 
used  in  various  surgical  cases,  being  applied  as  emol- 
lients to  inflamed  or  chapped  surfaces,  and  as  stimu- 
lants to  indolent  ulcers.  They  are  also  useful  In  ex- 
cluding the  air  from  wounds,  and  in  preventing  the 
dresHin^  from  adhering. 

CERBERUS,  a  three-headed  dog,  with  snakes  for 
hair.  Hesiod  describes  him  as  fifty-headed,  and 
states  him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Echidna  by 
Typhon,  the  most  terrible  of  the  giants  that  at- 
tempted to  storm  heaven;  but  later  writers  give  him 
only  three  heads.  At  his  bark  hell  trembled,  and 
when  he  got  loose  from  his  hundred  chains,  even  the 
Furies  could  not  tame  him.  He  watched  the  en- 
trance of  Tartarus,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and 
fawned  on  those  who  entered,  but  seized  and  devoured 
those  who  attempted  to  return.  He  was  subdued  by 
Heracles  (Hercules). 

CERCEL^E,  or  Recbrckl^  in  heraldry  applied 
to  a  cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  curled  or  twisted 
like  a  ram's  horn. 

CERE,  the  naked  skin  that  ooven  the  base  of  the 
bill  in  some  birds,  as  in  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 

CEREALIA  (from  CertM,  the  goddess  of  the  fields 
and  of  fruits)  signified  the  productions  of  agriculture, 
also  the  festival  of  Ceres,  celebrated  at  Rome.  Tho 
time  at  which  they  were  celebrated  is  not  known. 
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Ac<M>r(Hi';T  to  5?r.mo,  it  was  tlie  Mcs  (lOtli)  <tf  April;  ] 
acconlin.;  tu  others,  tlie  7th  of  tlie  same  month. 

CEREALS,  a  term  derived  from  ( 'ercs,  the  ^'od- 
dess  of  corn,  tli<)iii^h  somt-times  extended  to  leicumin- 
oiH  plants,  <'M  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  is  more  usually  and 
projierly  coiiiined  to  the  Graminea\  .'us  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats,  which  are  used  as  liuman  fo(,)d.  In  acri'i- 
cnlture  they  are  usually  considered  as  exhaustinL;  crops, 
partly  on  account  of  their  trailing  roots;  their  mode 
of  nutrition,  which  is  eft'ected  more  by  the  roots  than 
by  the  leaves  ;  their  slender  Htenis,  which  allow  weeds 
to  urow  up  and  rob  the  soil;  and  from  the  nece?sity 
of  allowiuif  them  to  attain  full  maturitv'  before  tli«  v 
are  reaj^ed.  Accor«liii_dy,  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
rules  of  ^ood  husbandry  not  to  take  two  cereal  or 
Av  iiite  cr(jps  in  succession,  but  to  make  them  alternate 
"\\  ith  r(»ot  crops,  wliich,  growinj^-  in  rows  at  some  dis- 
tance a]>art  from  eae:h  other,  have  the  additional  ad- 
vaiitacje  of  allowing  wclmIs  to  be  destroyed  by  means 
of  repeated  hoeings. 

CiniEBRUMandCEKEBELLU^Sr.    SeeLiiAiN. 

cj:remon]al    of    the     eukopean" 

P(J\VERS.  One  of  the  many  ridiculous  usages  and 
pompous  nullities,  of  which  such  a  numl>er  have 
arisen  in  Europe,  is  the  su1)ject  of  this  article  ;  which 
lias  given  rise  to  much  war  and  confusion,  and  thrown 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  jieace.  T\o  indepen- 
dent Rtate  can  actually  have  precedence  of  another; 
but  a,s  the  weaker  seek  the  jn-oteetion  and  friendship 
of  the  more  jiowerful,  there  arises  a  priority  of  rank. 
'I'his  has  occasioned  the  gradual  estal>lishment  of 
dignities,  rank",  and  acts  of  res])eet  to  states,  th^ir 
rtiKi-s,  and  rcpiesentativc^,  by  which  means  (in  C(»n- 
tradistinction  to  the  intt  rnal  eti(piette  of  a  state)  an 
international  ceiemonial  h;is  Ixjcn  formed,  t<»  tlie  ob- 
servance of  which  far  more  consideration  is  often 
j'aid  than  to  the  fultilment  of  the  mont  sacred  co[i- 
ti;icts.  Louis  XI \'.  cariied  this  folly  further,  p'T- 
hajH,  than  any  one  before  or  after  him.  To  this  in- 
ternational cercjnonial  l-elong, 

1.  'J'itles  of  rulers.  Accident  made  the  imperial 
and  regal  titles  the  highest,  an<l  thus  conferred  ad- 
vantages ap'irt  from  the  ]iower  of  the  }»rinces.  Aftvr 
Charlemagne,  the  emperors  of  tlie  Ju>mans  were  con- 
sidered as  the  sovereigns  of  (.'hristendom,  niaintaine<l 
tile  highi.^st  raidc.  an<]  even  a-serted  the  de]>endenee 
of  the  kings  on  tli'insehes.  J''or  this  reason  several 
kin-^s  in  the  middle  aLfes.  to  demonstrate  th«ir  inde- 
pendence.  likt-wise  gave  their  crowns  the  title  of  /W- 
]>ci'i((l.  England,  for  example,  in  all  its  j)ublic  .acts, 
is  still  styled  the  i/uj'crial  rr<>irn.  The  kings  of 
]•' ranee  rece'ived  from  the  Tm'ks  and  Africans  a 
title  equivalent  to  Ijnperor  of  I'Vance.  In  j)roLrress 
of  tinie  the  kings  were  less  willing  to  coneeile  to 
the  imi>erial  tith:,  of  itself,  superiority  to  the  royal. 

•J.  Aeknowledgmeiit  t)f  the  titles  and  rank  "'f 
rulers.  I'ormerly  the  j)opes  and  emperois  arrog.ite<l 
the  ri'jht  of  granting'  thestj  tHgnities;  but  the  ]'rin<'i]»le 
wa-!  afterwards  established,  that  every  jieojile  coidd 
grant  to  its  rulers  at  pleasure  a  title,  the  recognition 
of  which  rests  on  tlu;  pleasure  of  other  powers,  and 
on  treaties.  Some  titles  were  therefore?  never  recog- 
nizeil.  or  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  eon-iderable  time. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  re»yal  title  of  Prussia,  the 
imperial  title  of  Ru>.>ia,  the  new  titles  of  German 
princes,  Siv. 

o.  Marks  of  resj  eet  conformalile  to  the  rank  and 
titles  of  siivereigns.  To  the  ro>/<il  ]irere»gatives,  so 
called  (wiiich,  however,  were  ceaiceded  to  various 
states  which  were  neither  kingdoms  nor  em[>ires, 
Huch  as  Venice,  the  ]Setherlan<is,  Switzerland,  the 
tlector.ate3\  j»ertained  the  right  of  sending  amb;\.ssa- 
dors  of  the  first  ckvss,  &c.  In  connectie»n  with  this 
there  is  a  much  contested  point,  namely,  that  of  pre- 
cedence or  priority  of  rank,  that  Is  of  the  right  of  | 


assuming  the  more  honourable  station  on  any  occa- 
sion, either  jtersonally,  at  meetings  of  the  j-rincea 
the^mselvcs,  or  of  their  ambassadors,  at  formal  as>em- 
blies,  &c.,  or  by  writing,  as  in  the  fonn  and  signature 
of  state  p^apers.  I'here  is  never  a  want  of  grounds 
for  sui'jMirting  a  claim  to  precedence.  As  the  coun- 
cils in  the  middle  ages  afforded  the  most  freejueiit 
occasion  of  such  controversies,  the  popes  often  inter- 
fered. Of  the  several  arrangements  of  the  rank  of 
the  Euroj'can  [;owers  which  emanated  from  the]>o]M  ^i, 
the  ]irinci])al  is  the  one  premiulgated  in  1  r»04  by  d  ulius 
1 !.,  through  his  master  of  ceremonies,  I*aris  de  Cr;t>- 
sis,  in  which  the  ]'Iure)]»ean  nations  followeel  in  this 
order: — (1.)  The  Emperor  of  the  Romans  (Em]iere)r 
of  CJemiany);  ('2.)  the  King  of  Rome;  {?>.)  the  Kingei 
France;  (4.)  the  King  of  Spain;  {Ck)  of  Arrngon;  {h.)oi 
Pi.rtugal ;  (7.)  of  England  ;  (S.)  of  Sicily;  CJ.)  of  Scot- 
land ;  (10.)  of  Hungary;  (11.)  of  Navarre  ;  (1*2.)  of 
Cyprus;  (lo.)  of  l>ohemia;  (14.)  of  Roland;  (l'>.)  of 
Denmark;  (10.)  Republic  of  Venice  ;  (17.)  Duke  of 
I>retagne;  (IS.)  Duke  of  Burgundy;  (19.)  Elector  of 
!Ravaria;  (2().)  of  Saxony;  (21.)  of  Brandenburg;  (il*2.) 
Archduke  of  Austria;'  (2.'k)  Duke  of  Savoy;  (2k) 
Grand-duke  of  Florence;  (2.').)  Duke  of  JMikan:  (2o,> 
Duke  of  Bavaria;  (27.)  of  Lorraine.  This  order  of 
rank  wa,s  not,  indeed,  universally  recL-ived,  but  it 
contained  a  fruitful  germ  of  future  <iuarrels ;  some 
states,  which  were  benetlted  by  the  arrangement, 
insisting  ujton  its  ademption,  .and  e>t.hers,  from  oj'po>ite 
reasons,  refusing  to  acknowledge  it.  To  KUj>po:t 
their  claims  for  ]»recedence  the  candidates  sometiuics 
relii.Ml  on  the  len-^^h  of  time  which  ha<l  elaj>setl  sinre 
their  families  became  indi  pendent,  or  siiie>;  the  intro- 
du  tion  of  Christianity  into  their  de^minions ;  souie- 
tinies  on  the  fen-m  of  ge>veM'nme^nt,  tlie  number  of 
crowns,  the  titles,  achievements,  extent  tf  posses- 
sions, Aic,  jfCrtaining  t<»  each.  But  no  elehnite  rules 
have  been  establisheel  by  which  states  are  desi^inated 
as  being  of  the  lirst,  seeond,  third,  fourth,  Aic,  rank. 
Rulers  of  equal  <lignity,  when  they  make  visits,  (cri- 
cede  to  eae;h  other  the  prexede'nce  at  home;  in  other 
cas'S,  where  the  }>receelence  is  not  settled,  tlii'y  or 
their  amba.-^sadors  take  turns  till  a  comj)re»niise  is 
e'tfeetcd  in  se>nie  v.ay.  In  Britain  and  France  far 
le.-s  Ceremonial  is  e):iservcd.  in  the  e>lncial  8tvle,  than 
in  Germany,  wlurt;  forms  and  titles  are  carried 
te»  .an  absiwd  extent,  ami  the  ceremonial  words,  which 
extend  even  to  the  jnonouns  liy  wliich  the  |»rincesare 
d«\><ignated,  it  is  not  i'0?sil)le  to  translate.  Em]>'Tors 
and  kings  mutually  style  each  other  brnt/itr,  while 
they  call  princes  of  less  degree  consiti.  The  Geniian 
eni]K;rors  formerly  useel  tlu;  term  thou  in  addrcs^in'^ 
other  ]irinc(s.  The  iir-,  \*y  which  monarchs  stvle 
tlHiiisch  es,  is  used  either  from  an  assumjition  «if  state 
or  from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  on  the  sup]>osition  that 
/  weiuld  sound  despotical,  while  icc  seems  to  include 
the  whole  admini-tratioji,  &c, 

Cr.RES,  the  name  givi^n  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Greek'  goddess  Denietcr,  when  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome.  'J'he  origin  of  the  name  cannot  \>c 
explaineel  with  certainty.  Jt  is  not  I^atin;  but  .some 
think  that  it  v.as  Etruscan,  among \\  hom,  acconling to 
Servius,  Ceres  was  <»ne  of  tlic  IV-natcs.  Othei-s  think 
that  (.'ores  m;iy  be  the  same  with  the  (Jreek  Cora,  or 
('(»re  (that  is,  'maiden'),  aneither  name  for  rer.-^cphe'ne, 
the  dauuhter  of  J  'enuter,  with  wliemi  Demeter  her- 
self was  often  confe»unded.  The  woishijiof  Demeter, 
or  Gore's,  was  intnMluccd  inte)  Rome  from  Sicily  :>-t 
the  I'C^^inning  of  the  tifth  century  B.C.,  and  the  hi'-^t 
tem}>le  to  her  was  vowed  by  the  <iietator  A.  Rostu- 
mius  Albinus,  41'G  H.c.  Her  worshiy*  s<»e)n  aciiuired 
a  ce)nsideral>le  degree  of  political  importance.  As 
usual  when  tlie  ]iomans  intiodueed  the  worshij)  of  a 
foreign  di\  inity  into  their  own  city,  they  adoj)te<l  all 
the  legends  conncctcel  with  that  di\inity,  adapting; 
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them  to  thHr  own  mythology.  Thus,  since  Demeter 
was  sibid  by  the  Greeks  to  he  the  daughter  of  Kronos 
and  Ilhea,  and  accordingly  sister  of  Hera,  Aides  (or 
Hades),  PoseidOn,  Zeus,  and  Hestia,  so  Ceres  was 
regru-ded  by  the  Romans  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
nnd  Ops,  and  sister  of  Juno^  Pluto,  Neptune,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Vesta;  and  so  also  the  Persephone  of  tne 
Greeks  became  the  Proserpine  of  the  Romans.  See 
Dbmeter. 

CEREUS,  NioBT-BLOOMiKGk    See  Cactus. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  and  24  miles  B.S.  from  Foggia.  It  has  a 
college,  several  convents,  and  an  hospital.  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  linen;  and  the  district  pro-' 
duces  large  quantities  of  almonds  and  cotton.  In 
1 503  the  Spaniards,  under  Gonzales,  duke  of  Cordova, 
here  defeated  the  French,  when  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
moun,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  slain.  Pop. 
iJt;,627. 

CERIGO,  or  Kerioo  (anciently  Cythera),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  the  Morea  by 
a  narrow  strait  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
Ilepublic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  but  since  1864  has 
been  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece;  area  about  100 
•cjuare  miles.  Cerigo,  with  the  neighbouring  islandi^ 
now  forma  one  of  the  eparchies  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince or  nome  of  Argohs  and  KorintSa.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  eparchy  in  1870  was  10,687;  of 
tho  island  alone,  5617.  It  is  dry  and  mountainous, 
and  produces  neither  com,  wine,  nor  oil  sufficient  for 
the  inhabitants;  yet  some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile; 
sheep,  hares,  quaih!,  turtles,  and  falcons  are  abundant. 
The  people  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  all  of  the 
Greek  Church,  At  an  early  period  a  Phcenician 
colony  was  founded  here;  before  570  B.c.  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  Argos,  then  into  that 
of  the  Spartans.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.c.  424;  but  they 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  give  it  up.  In  B.O.  393, 
however,  it  was  again  captured  by  them,  and  retained 
till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  part  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East,  and  remained  so  till  it  was  taken 
by  the  Venetians.  In  1571  it  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Turks;  in  1715  it  was  captured  by  them;  but  in  the 
Peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  it  was  once  more  as- 
signed to  Venice.  With  the  rest  of  the  Ionian 
Inlands  it  was  annexed  to  France  in  1807;  two  years 
later  it  was  occupied  by  the  English;  and  since  1815 
it  oaE  shared  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was 
anciently  sacred  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  was 
hence  called  Cythercta, 

CERIGO,  or  Kafsali  (anciently  Cyihtra\  a  town 
on  the  s.w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cerigo,  defended 
by  a  castle,  situated  on  a  sharp  rock  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  with  a  small  harbour;  pop.  1200.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 

CERINTHUS.    See  Gnostics. 

CERIUM,  a  rare  metal,  which  was  discovered  in 
1S03,  by  Histnger  and  Berzelius,  in  a  Swedish  mineral 
known  by  the  name  of  cerite,  Br.  Thomson  subse- 
quently fotmd  it,  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent.,  in  a 
minend  from  Greenland,  called  aUantte,  and  it  oc- 
curs in  a  few  other  minerals,  in  all  of  which  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  rare  elements  larUhaniim  and 
didymium.  The  separation  of  these  substances  is 
effected  only  by  a  series  of  complex  operations,  and 
then  the  cerium  is  got  as  a  powder,  which  acquires  a 
metallic  lustre  by  pressure.  It  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen, chlorine,  and  other  elements,  and  several  of  its 
salts  have  recently  been  studied,  and  the  oxalate  of 
cerium  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The  metal  readily 
oxidizes,  decomposes  in  water,  and  is  soluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

OERQUOZZI,  Michel  A2rQXL0,  a  Roman  painter 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  received  the  sur- 
name deUe  haUaglie  (battle-painter),  and  at  a  later 
period  that  of  ddJU  bambocciaU,  because,  in  imitation 
of  Peter  Laar,  he  painted  ludicrous  scenes  taken  from 
low  life.  In  the  palace  Spada,  at  Rome,  is  a  picture 
representing  Masaniello  among  the  Lazzaroni,  painted 
by  UuL  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1602,  and  died  in 
1660. 

CERRETO  (ancient  Cemetum),  a  town  in  Italy, 
Naples,  province  of  Benevento,  11  miles  B.S.S.  from 
Piedimonte,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Matese,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cusano.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built 
and  most  agreeable  towns  in  the  province,  and  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  containing  some  good  paintings; 
a  collegiate  church,  three  convents,  a  seminary,  two 
mo7Ut'3€'pUUf  and  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
doth.  In  conjunction  with  Telese  it  forms  an  epis- 
copal see.  Good  wine  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1656  the  plague  carried  off  half  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  1688  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  town. 
Pop.  5843. 

CERRO  DE  PASCO,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Junin,  in  the  Republic  of  Peru,  in  South  America, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plateau  of  Bourbon, 
according  to  Rivero  4352  metres  (14,275  feet)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  came  into  existence 
in  1630,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  veins  of 
silver  there  by  an  Indian.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  houses  small  and  without  win- 
dows or  balconies.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
all  races  and  nations,  who  make  their  living  by  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  who  generally  squander  a 
great  part  of  their  gains  in  gaming  and  dissipation. 
The  clunate  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  so  unsound,  and  alto- 
gether the  place  is  so  destitute  of  attractions,  with  the 
single  exception  of  its  wealth  in  silver,  that  nothing 
but  the  desire  of  speedily  becoming  rich  could  induce 
people  to  live  in  it.  The  mean  temperature  by  day 
IS  said  to  be  about  44*  Fah.,  and  by  night  about  35" 
Fah.  From  October  to  July  hail-storms,  mists,  and 
snow-faUs  make  the  place  almost  intolerable,  and  in 
summer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clear  days,  it  is 
said  to  be  little  better.  In  addition  to  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  at  such  an  ele- 
vation, the  difference  in  temperature  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  shade  is  so  great  that,  we  are  told,  on  one  side 
of  a  street  one  may  be  exposed  to  oppressive  heat. 
while  on  the  other  side  some  protection  is  required 
against  the  cold.  From  this  great  rarity  of  the  air  it  also 
results  that  strangers,  untu  their  constitutions  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  climate,  are  subject  to  a 
disease  caused  by  imperfect  respiration.  Cerro  de 
Pasco  still  contains  the  most  productive  mines  in  all 
Peru,  although  they  no  longer  yield  the  almost  fabu- 
lous wealth  tiiat  the  Spanuirds  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived from  them.  Many  of  the  shafts  leading  down 
to  the  veins  of  silver  are  in  the  town  itself,  and  have 
their  openings  either  in  little  huts  or  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  owners  of  the  mines.  According  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  depth  of  the  diggings  they  are  called  tnituu 
or  cortet.  The  silver  is  found  partly  pure,  and  partly 
in  ores  containing  from  25  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
cious metaL  The  pop.  is  said  to  be  about  14,000, 
but  it  is  very  variable. 

CERTALDO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  partly  on  a 
conical  height,  and  partly  on  a  flat  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elsa,  15  miles  B.w.  from  Florence,  with 
2113  inhabitants.  It  is  the  birth-place,  was  long  the 
home,  and  now  contains  the  ashes  df  Boccaccio.  His 
house  is  still  shown,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  are  col- 
lected numerous  relics  of  the  author  of  the  De- 
cameron, and  a  large  fresco  painting  of  him  by  Ben* 
venuti  of  Florence. 

CERTIORARI,  in  law,  a  writ,  the  puiport  of 
I  which  is  to  remove  convictions^  orders  or  proceedings 
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before  mafjastrate."?,  inrlictments,  and  records  in  civil 
actions  htfort  jiuli^inent,  from  infeiior  cimi'ts  into  the 
courts  above,  with  a  view  that  the  ])arty  niav  have 
justice  doue  to  liini,  or  that  the  superior  court  uiay 
see  whetlier  the  justices  or  coui-t  below,  before  which 
tile  proceedings  have  taken  }»lat;e  previously  to  the 
c<  rtiorari  beiu'^'  obtained,  have  kei»t  within  tlie  limits 
of  their  jurisdii'tion.  In  criminal  ca>es  a  certiorari 
lies  to  remove  all  indictments,  coroners'  inquisitions, 
sunimarv  convictions  by  ma:^istrates,  (fcc,  to  the 
<  ^'ueeii's  Bench,  which  is  the  soven  igu  ordinary  c«jurt 
of  justice  in  criminal  causes.  This  writ,  from  the 
moment  •)f  its  delivery  to  the  judges  of  the  court  be- 
low, or  magistrate,  susjK'nds  their  ])ower,  and  any 
subse<iuent  proceedin'^'s  by  them  are  void  an<l  c<>v<t>a 
1IOU  jiuli-c.  Although  tlie  writ  of  certiorari  removes 
the  record  from  the  inferii^r  court  into  the  covu't  above, 
yet  tlie  Court  al>ove  does  not  take  ii[)  the  cause  wlure 
the  ]troceedin'^s  sto[>pcd,  but  bei,dns  t/'  noro. — A  Bill 
of  Crrdoniri  is  the  name  given  to  an  original  bill 
]>rayiiig  for  relief  by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  that  is,  pray- 
ing tiiat  a  suit  pending  in  one  of  the  inferior  courts 
of  equity  may  by  such  a  writ  be  removed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

CEKL\SK,  or  Ceui  .sup,  native  carbonate  of  lead, 
though  not  very  common  is,  next  to  galena,  tlie  nutst 
abundant  ore  of  lead.  It  occurs  in  forms  bf-longing 
to  the  rhombic  system,  and  the  crystals  aie  some- 
times of  great  purity  and  lu.stre.  and  }>os;^ess  the  i>ro- 
]»eity  of  double  refraction.  At  o'her  times  it  is  less 
tran-jKirent,  and  hius  various  colours.  Its  spevitic 
gravity  is  i'ri  to  G'<).  AVlien  lieated  it  decivpitates, 
autl  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lead;  it  dissolves  with 
elFerve■^cence  in  nitric  acid.  It  occurs  in  Scotland 
in  the  Ijeadhills,  in  England  in  Derbyshire,  and  many 
other  localities,  au<l  on  the  (Continent  an«l  in  America. 
The  name  cenise  is  alsu  given  to  the  several  l)asic 
carl>onates  of  lead,  wliich  arc  manufactured  in  a 
\arietv  i»f  ways,  and  constitute  the  white-lead  of 
couinn'i'ce. 

The  L)utch  process  for  whitedead  ccaisists  in  i)lac- 
ing  gratings,  i»lates,  rtdls.  or  other  forms  of  metallic 
lea<]  over  vessels  containing  acetic  aci<l  or  vim  g;ir, 
and  ind tedding  the  whole  in  a  la\er  of  new  and  s[ient 
o  ilv-bark,  as  used  in  tanning.  A  j)ile  or  stack  ni 
t1ie.-^e  Vessels  contains  ;us  miicii  as  ;"»()  tons  of  lead. 
^Vfter  a  time  the  tan  begins  to  ferment,  the  tenii)era- 
tiu'c  rises,  and  the  ae'etic  acid  rising  in  vapour  bn-ms 
a  subacetate  with  the  lead.  This  is  tli' n  decom|i«)-ed 
by  the  carlxnuc  aeid  arising  from  the  bnueuting  tan, 
and  is  changed  into  whit-dead.  'J'he  j)r<icess  thus 
L'OkS  on  <;ontinuously  until  the  niet.d  is  converted 
into  whitede.id.  'J'lie  sta<'k  is  theii  taken  down,  and 
th'-  nia--esof  earbouate,  whi«-h  retain  the  form  of  tlie 
orijinal  easting,  are  ground,  and  by  elutriatiou  ai-e 
rethieed  to  .an  imj'alpable  powder,  wliieli  is  after- 
ward •;  mi\<-d  with  oil. 

Th*'  b'niich  )iroeess  consists  in  makinj:  a  solution 
of  su!»acetat<;  of  lead,  or  a  lidxtun.'  <»f  litliai'ge  and 
normal  acetate,  antl  }>assing  thioULdi  it  a  stream  of 
carhouic  a(  id,  obtained  from  a  limed<iln  or  from 
burning  cok(;,  or  by  the  deeonqnisitioii  of  a  carlj(.nate 
with  an  acid. 

In  the  grindiii',''  of  the  cirbonate  the  dust,  if  iu- 
haleil.  ])rodiiees  i><n iif' r  .-i  ro/ir.  \\  liitede.'l  I  is  oftt'U 
adulterated  with  tlialk  and  m  ith  heavy  spar  or  sul- 
]»hate  of  barium.  Roth  of  these  u-lull'  rants  imjiair 
its  body  or  o]>aiity,  liut  make  it.->  blackening  vith 
bulphuretted  hylrogeu  less  consjiicuous. 

CKKCTTi,  (iir.>Ki'pF-  AMoMe*  (  Iioachtmo,  one 
of  the  last  meml>ers  of  the  order  of  the  de^uits  (pre- 
viously to  its  dissolution  in  177?)i.  and  one  of  their 
most  eminent  professors  in  the  College  at  Lyons,  was 
bom  at  Turin,  June  18,  1738.  His  Apology  for  the 
Jesuits  attracted  much  attention,     lie  had  ahcady 


published  two  discourses  uj^on  the  nieans  of  prev«-nt- 
ing  duels,  ,and  on  the  reasons  why  mod-in  repuhlii-a 
ha\e  not  reached  the  sj.kndour  of  the  .aneient.  The 
bust  vecei\  ed  the  j)rize  of  the  Academy  v(  Dijon.  '1  he 
A[)ol(.gy  for  the  Jesuits  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
daujthin.  Me  w;is  at  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  1780.  His  princij»les,  and  perhaps  a  tlesire 
of  revenging  the  humiliations  which  he  had  ex|<eii- 
eiiced  as  a  defender  of  the  Jesuits,  made  him  one  <•! 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  onhr  of 
thiiiLTS.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  Miraheau, 
and  lal)ouie<l  much  for  him.  He  also  published  se- 
veral i>am]»hlets,  am<»ng  whicli  w.as  a  Memoire  sur  la 
Ni'ie.-site  des  Contributions  Patrioti^pies.  lu  17;*  1 
he  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Si>irie 
time  after  he  deli\  ered,  in  the  (  -hurch  of  St.  Kustaclie. 
a  funeral  discourse  upon  Mirabcxu.  Exhau-^ted  by 
his  zealous  exertions,  he  died  Feb.  171.^2.  The  city 
of  Paris  called  a  street  after  his  name. 

CERVANld:s  SAAVEDRA,  Migi  el  t.e,  one  of 
tht.'  greatest  writers  of  mo<leru  times,  was  born  at 
Alcala  de  Hinares,  Octoljcr  0,  1517.  His  parents 
removal  from  this  ]»lace  to  Madrid  when  he  wrus 
about  seven  years  old.  Their  limited  means  maile 
it  desirable  that  he  should  fix  on  some  professional 
stu<ly;  but  he  f«»llowed  his  irresistible  inclination  to 
]to(,tiT,  which  his  teacher,  Juan  Lopez,  encouraged. 
J'degies,  ballads,  sonnets  and  a  pastoral,  Filena,  were 
the  first  pro<bu'tions  of  his  poetical  genius.  I'oveity 
comjxdled  him  t^)  ([uit  his  country  at  the  aire  «»f 
twenty -two,  to  seek  maintenance  elsewhere;  he  went 
to  Italy,  wdiere  he  beeame  p.agc;  to  the  Cardinal  Ciu- 
lio  Accpiaviva,  in  Rome.  In  1570  he  served  under 
the  l*ap;d  commander,  Marco  Antonio  Colonna.  in 
the  war  against  tin*  Turks  and  African  corsairs,  with 
distinguislicd  coui'.age.  In  the  liattle  of  Lej^anto,  in 
1571,  he  lost  his  left  hand.  After  this  he  joineil  the 
troo]>s  at  ISaples,  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  king. 
In  1575,  while  returidng  to  his  country,  he  was  takeu 
by  the  corsair  Arnaut  ^lami,  and  sold  in  Algiei-s  as 
a  shive.  He  remained  in  slavery  for  seven  years. 
Servitude,  far  from  subduing  his  mind,  served  t^ 
strengtiien  his  faculties.  Vincente  de  los  Rios  and 
M.  E.  Navarrete,  his  chief  biograjihers,  relate  the  IkjM 
but  unsucct'ssful  p»lans  which  he  foiTned  to  t»btaiu  his 
freedom.  Jn  15>>u  his  friends  and  relations  at  length 
ransomed  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  he  arrived  in  Sjtain,  and  from  this  time  lived  in 
seclusion,  entirely  devoted  to  the  muses.  It  was 
natural  to  exp«ct  something  uncommon  from  a  man 
who.  with  inexhaustible  invention,  great  richness  of 
imagination,  keen  uit,  and  a  hapjty  Inmiour,  united 
a  mature,  jjcnetratiug,  and  clear  intellect,  and  great 
knowledge  of  real  life  and  mankind  in  general.  Rut 
it  rarely  ha]t])ens  that  cxjteetation  is  so  much  sur- 
] tasked  as  was  the  case  with  (.'ervante.s.  He  began 
his  new  iKHtical  c.ueer  with  the  |i:istoral  novel 
(lalatea  (15S1),  in  which  he  celebiated  his  mi.stress. 
Soou  after  the  publi^'atioii  of  this  he  m.arried.  Being 
tlius  oltli^^ed  to  lot.k  out  for  more  lucrative  labour  he 
emphtytd  his  poetical  genius  for  tlie  stage;  and  iu 
tiM-  course  of  ten  yi-ars  furnir^hed  alfout  thirty  drama.s, 
amonir>t  which  his  tragedy  called  Numancia  is  ]nur- 
tieid.irly  valued,  lb)  was  not  so  successful  in  another 
kind  of  drama  particularly  favoured  by  the  Sjt.an- 
iards.  a  tanL,d(  d  mixture  of  intriu'ues  and  adventures; 
and  this  was  doubth  ss  the  cause  <,tf  his  being  su]>- 
plant'd  by  Lojw  de  ^  ega,  v\  ho  was  particularly 
•  jualihed  for  this  kind  of  Ci>mposition.  He  conse- 
quently gave  up  the  theatre,  but  it  seems  not  with- 
r>ut  regret.  From  158"^  to  15'.>'»  he  lived  retired  at 
Seville,  vvdicre  he  held  a  small  «itliec.  He  did  not 
apjiear  again  as  an  author  till  10t»5,  when  he  pro- 
duced the  fii'st  portion  of  that  work  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name — Don  Qui.xote.     Cervautes  had 
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In  view,  by  this  worV,  to  reform  the  taste  and  opin- 
ions of  his  countrymen.  He  wished  to  ridicole  that 
adventorons  heroism  with  all  its  eyil  consequences, 
the  source  of  which  was  the  innumerable  novels  on 
knight-errantry.  The  beginning  of  the  work  was  at 
first  coldly  received,  but  soon  met  with  the  greatest 
applause,  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  whole  of 
Europe  joined.  Cervantes'  true  poetical  genius  was 
nowhere  so  powerfully  displayed  as  in  his  Don  Quix- 
ote, which,  notwithstanding  its  prosaic  purpose  and 
its  satirical  aim,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry.  While  it 
struggles  against  the  prevailing  false  romance  of  the 
time,  it  displays  the  most  truly  romantic  spirit.  The 
extraordinary  good  fortune  of  the  work  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  author.  All  his  attempts  to  better  his 
condition  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  Uved  contented 
with  his  genius  and  his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though 
proud  estimation  of  his  merits.  After  an  interval  of 
some  yean  he  again  appeared  before  the  public  in 
1613,  with  Twelve  Novels  (which  may  be  placed  by 
the  ride  of  Boccaccio's),  and  in  1614  his  Journey  to 
Famaasns— «n  attempt  to  improve  the  taste  of  his 
nation.  In  1615  he  publisheid  eight  new  dramas, 
with  intermezzos,  which,  however,  were  indifferently 
received.  Envy  and  iU-will,  in  the  meantime,  as- 
lailed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  neglected 
author  of  his  literary  fame;  for  which  the  delay  of 
the  continuation  of  !bon  Quixote  afforded  the  pre- 
text. An  unknown  writer  published,  under  the  name 
of  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation 
of  this  work,  full  of  abuse  of  Cervantes.  He  felt  the 
maiioe  of  the  act  painfully,  but  revenged  himself  in 
a  noble  manner  by  producing  the  continuation  of  his 
Don  Quixote  (1615),  the  last  of  his  works  which  ap- 
I)eared  during  his  lifetime;  for  his  novel  Persiles  and 
Sij^dsmunda  was  published  after  his  death.  He  found 
a  faithful  friend  in  the  Count  of  Lenos,  and  was 
thus  saved  from  the  death  of  Butler;  but  poverty, 
his  constant  companion  through  life,  remained  true 
to  liim  till  his  last  moments.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  April  23, 1616  (on  the  same  day  as  Shak- 
speare),  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  resided  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  without  any 
ceremony,  and  not  even  a  common  tombstone  marla 
the  spot  where  he  rests.  In  addition  to  his  celebrity 
as  an  author,  he  left  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  a 
firm  and  noble  character,  clear-sighted  to  his  own 
faults  and  those  of  others.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  Don  Quixote  are  the  one  published  at  Madrid  by 
Joaquin  Ibarra,  in  1780,  which  is  considered  a  master- 
piece of  typography;  that  of  Pellicer  (Madrid,  1798), 
and  that  of  D.  Diego  Clemendn,  with  an  excellent 
commentary  (Madrid,  1833-39).  Many  of  his  works 
are  translated;  Don  Quixote  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Among  the  English  translations  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  P.  A.  Motteux  (Lond.  1719); 
Charles  Jarvis  (Lond.  1742);  and  of  T.  Smollett 
(Lond.  1755). 

CERVIA,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ra- 
venna,  and  11  miles  B.K.  of  the  town  of  Ravenna^ 
near  Uie  Adriatic,  where  it  has  a  port,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  canaL  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
contains  several  churches,  convents,  and  a  cathedral, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  West  of  the  town  is 
a  vast  marsh  called  the  Valle  di  Cervia,  containing 
the  most  productive  saltworks  in  the  state.  About 
50,000  tons  are  produced  annually.     Pop.  4000. 

CERVIX,  Mont  (German,  Matterkom;  Italian, 
MonU  Silrio),  a  mountain,  Switzerland,  Pennine  Alps, 
on  the  B.  frontiers  of  canton  Valais,  about  6  miles 
W.8.W.  Zermatt,  from  which  a  road  leads  to  the  Col 
Bt  Theodnle,  a  pass  over  the  mountain  into  Pied- 
mont. It  u  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  in 
natore^  being  an  almost  inaccessible  obelisk  of  rock 
starting  up  from  an  immense  glacier,  to  a  height 


scarcely  1000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Mont  Bloiia 
The  glacier,  which  differs  from  the  lower  glaciers  in 
not  being  included  like  them  between  bold  waUs,  but 
occupying  a  vast  and  desolate  table-land,  is  nearly 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level  The  height  of  the  peak 
is  14,837  feet  It  is  composed  of  felspar  slate  or 
gneiss.  On  the  sunomit  of  the  pass,  11,096  feet,  are 
the  remains  of  a  rude  fortification,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  to  prevent 
incursions  from  the  Valais.  It  is  probably  the  most 
elevated  spot  of  the  globe  on  whidi  fortification  has 
been  attempted. 

CESARI,  GiuBKPPB,  an  Italian  painter  called  Jl 
Cavaliere  dArpino.    See  Arpzno. 

CESAROTTI,  Melchiore,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Padua  in  1730,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  was  soon 
chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in  which 
he  was  educated.  He  translated  three  tragedies  of 
Voltaire— Stfminunis,  La  Mort  de  C^sar,  and  Maho- 
met. In  1762  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  trans- 
lated Ossian  into  Italian,  and  was,  in  1768,  appointed 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  Here  he  published  his  transla- 
tion of  Demosthenes  and  of  Homer,  and  his  course 
of  Greek  literature.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government,  in  1797,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  existing  authorities  to  write  an  Essay  on 
Studies.  In  this  he  made  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  education.  In  1807  appeared  his  poem 
called  Pronea  (Providence),  in  praise  of  his  benefac- 
tor. Napoleon,  who  made  him  the  same  year  knight 
of  the  Iron  Crown.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  i^  he 
subsequently  occupied  himself  with  an  edition  of  all 
his  works,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1800;  but  his 
death  in  1808  prevented  the  completion  of  this  en- 
terprise. The  edition  of  his  works  that  had  been 
begun  during  his  life  was  completed  by  his  friend 
Giuseppe  Barbieri  (Pisa,  1805-13). 

CESENA  (ancient  Catena),  a  town  in  Italy,  in 
the  province  of,  and  1 1  miles  B.B.  from  Forli,  on  the 
right  bank  of  ihe  Savio,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  well  built,  has  a  hand- 
some town-house,  a  cathedral,  an  agricultural  society, 
and  some  silk-mills.  Its  trade  is  principally  in  the 
wine  and  hemp  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
large  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year.  There  are  sulphur 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Popes  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  were 
natives  of  this  town.    Pop.  7777. 

CESIUS,  Bernabdus,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Modena  about  1581,  became  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  at  Parma,  and  afterwaitls  at 
Modena,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1630.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  work  entitled  Mineralogia,  rive 
Naturalis  Philoeophiffi  Thesauri;  Lugduni,  1636,  in 
folio,  which  contains  no  important  observations  by  the 
author  himself,  but  is  useful  as  being  a  laborious  col- 
lection of  everything  relating  to  the  mineralogy  of 
the  ancients,  and  as  shoiiring  what  minerals  were 
familiarly  known  during  the  author's  time. 

CESPEDES,  Pablo  de,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Spanish  artists,  equally  distinguished  as  a  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  literary  character,  was 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1538,  and  turned  his  attention  at 
firtft  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1556  he  entered  the 
university  cf  Al(»da  de  Henares,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the  clasrics  and 
oriental  languages — no  ordinary  aoquiroments  in  that 
age.  He  tSao  assiduously  cultivated  his  genius  for 
the  fine  arts.  Having  at  last  made  these  his  prin- 
cipal pursuit,  he  prooeeded  to  Rome^  studied  under 
Zuochero  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  soon  became  re- 
nowned both  for  his  frseooes  and  sculptures.  In  1577 
he  obtained  a  prsbend  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordovai 
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ail  1  f'.«t!ii  t^at  time  ivsiJeJ  alternately  in  bis  native 
town  and  in  Sc\illc.  He  died  in  lfU)S.  His  best 
I»ictiuvs  aiv  in  l<'nl<»va,  Seville,  Mailiid,  and  several 
t"\\iis  (if  And  ilu-la;  and  are  a<hnirod  particularly  for 
ele:,^arK-e  and  loftiness  of  de.^i'jfn,  com|>lete  knowledije 
t>t  anatomy,  tlie  skilful  employment  of  lii;lit  and 
hiiale,  ^varmth  of  c<,>l(»nrinL,%  accuracy  of  e\i)rcssi<.)n, 
and  sjtiritnality  of  composition.  One  of  bis  most 
( cl'brated  i»ic:ture.s  is  a  Lords  Sup])er,  in  Cordova 
(.  atii'dr.d.  He  was  the  beail  of  tbe  then  Andalusian 
HvIjooI  of  i-alntin.:,  and  numbered  among  bis  pu}>ils 
boiiir  piiriteivs  of  (Ustinction. 

( 'l'SSAi;'i\  J.niKs  Alexander  de,  one  of  tbe  most 
c(l'.Mrat<jd  J'Vencli  eni^ineers,  born  at  Paris  in  171U, 
•  ally  entered  the  military  s<;rvice,  and  (ii.stinL,'uisbed 
liiuis'  If  in  tiie  eam}):UL:tis  of  174'!- iij.  during  "svbieb  be 
\v;ls  juiseut  at  tile  b.ittles  of  Fontenoy  and  liocoux, 
}'>:'A  iiealth  brivin:^  obi i .red  bini  to  obtain  bis  dis- 
eiiarge,  he  ent<Ted  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Cbaussees, 
where  b'j  displayed  so  mncb  genius  and  industry, 
that  in  17')!  be  was  ai)[)oiiited  general  engineer  of 
1'«'Mi-.s,  In  177r>  be  was  removetl  to  IJouen,  and  in 
17^1  j»roi>osed  bis  i^lans  for  tbe  constnK'tit»n  of  tbe 
bai'lM-ur  and  works  of  Clierliourg.  Tbese  have  im- 
mortal i/ed  bis  name.  He  died  in  1>00,  Avbile  en- 
ga.:ed  in  ]ireparing  a  doscri[>tion  of  bis  most  impor- 
tant lalxmrs.  Tbe  Avork  was  j)ublisbe<l  under  the 
title  of  l)eserij)tion  des  Travanx  Hydrauli<jues  de 
L.  A.  C.^sait  (two  vols.  4to;  Paris,  1806  and  1M»'.»). 

(  IISSID  liONnKl^l.  a  surrender  of  goods,  tbe 
nam*;  u'iveu  to  a  j>rocess  by  which,  according  to  tbe 
law  of  Scotlau'l,  a  delator  against  whf>m  a  warrant  of 
iuipi  isoiimeiit  was  issued  .ifttr  1»<  iui,'  charLTed  to  jiav 
Ins  del.t.  was  entitled  to  be  fiee  fr»)m  injj»risonment, 
il  iiiiioeeiitof  fiau'l,  on  surreiiderini,'  bis  whole  txtate 
to  liis  ereditois.  Siuee  the  abolition  of  imj)ri><on- 
ni<!it  for  debt  a  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  make 
C'.ssni  Innfn'ti.m  at  tbe  instance  of  a  cretlitor. 

<  IISTH 'S,  tite  name  of  a  ])]ebeian  ijens  at  licnne, 
of  wliicii  tv.o  memorials  have  been  pr«.->er\e<l,  one  of 
t!i'ni  a  I'-i'lj-e  ctiniuetini;  the  island  of  tbe  Tiller 
wiiii  the  ri^'ht  bank  of  ttiat  ri\ei-,  and  the  otber  a 
nioiiuiiiental  ]»yramid  standing  at  the  gate  Sail  Paolo, 
]»aitly  v,it.liin  ami  ]'artly  without  the  walls  of  Aure- 
lian.  'Y\\\^  pyianud  st:inils  u])on  a  base  of  travertine. 
It  is  pj;.  fiet  bi^rh,  an<l  at  the  ba-e  '.'.'»  fei.t  broad. 
It  is  built  of  biii-ks,  encased  in  Idocks  of  ma.rble.  ' 
111  its  interior  there  is  a  se['ulcbral  a  ault  'J<'  feet  long,  ' 
l".  feet  l^oail,  and  14  feet  bigh.  Tile  walls  of  this 
vault  were  fonuerlv  decorated  with  ])aintin'.:s,  but 
tla'se  are  now  faded,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  them 
ai>' >till  disci  rnil'h".  Two  marble  pillars  which  for- 
niei  !\  sup[)orteii  the  st.itiie  of  the  j'erson  A\hom  tbe 
i;n»iiUMnr:it  eomiu'iiiorates,  statul  in  front  of  the  jtyra- 
i:iid.  i'^n-ni  the  iiiserij'tions  ^till  seen  u]>on  it,  it  bxs 
1"  'U  inferreil  that  the  (A.-.tiu^  who  caused  this  ma-^- 
iii.i  ••  i:t  moniunent  to  l>e  irect"d  was  a  Poman  knight 
of  th  it  naiiie  v.ho  livt,-.!  in  the  time  of  (.'i«ero,  and 
\\]:o,  havijig  enriched  binirtlf  in  Asia  !Minor,  left 
part  of  his  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  bis 
lueuioi-y  in  this  way. 

<'i;S'i'L*S  i(ir.  /fx/i'N),  a  girdle  worn  by  A]»brodite 
or  ^  eiius.  eii'lowed  witbtb'-  poWer  of  exciting  love 
t.iwai>l.>  the  wt  irer.  The  following  is  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  description  <»f  it;  — 

In  it  Wis  ev.a-y  art  aii'l  o\ery  charm 

To  will  tlic  \\i-t;t,  Aid  tlio  <jnM>.'>.t  \v  iiril  — 
l"'r:<l  lovt',  lilt'  g>  ntle  vow,  tlu^  gay  (Jt.'siif, 
T  11"  kiii'l  <l.'.  •  it,  tlie  ^till-rovivjiij;  til--, 
Ptrisnn-'ivr  ^J>^■  ■'  li,  ami  nioro  jti.'t>iia>i\ .;  «i.;.», 
JSikiice  til. a  .-i><>ke.  an<l  cliji[UtiiLA?  ot  e)c.^. 

Forccilini  says,  ^Fin;/uut  2>''"''^,  intcxtas  Jmh'.rc  cupi- 
dit'drs,  roIii.j,((((t .f,  dclicias,  iUcvihva.^,  suKpiriay  dtside' 
na,  rUuSj  JKvs^  O'anda  verba,  (jaudMjjnnjla^  it  hnjai- 


modi  qudjti.i  amatorum  vita  rrt^^«?^7^'  11>is  V)eantiful 
fiction  has  been  hap]>ily  imitated  by  Tasso,  in  bid 
description  of  the  girdle  of  Anniila. 

CETACEA.  'J'be  a^piatic  mammals  inclulod 
under  this  order  depart  in  many  imjiortant  anato- 
mical points  from  the  otber  members  of  tbe  clx^s, 
their  Btructure  being  so  modified  as  to  render  tbeni 
imtit  for  terrestrial  life.  Tbe  w  bale-l»one  whales,  tlie 
toothed  whales,  as  tbe  porpoise,  narwhal,  &:c.,  and  the 
extinct  zeuglodon,  rej're-eiit  the  leading'  divisi..ns  of 
tbe  gT<mj>.  The  lK»dv  is  ti.ih-like  in  form,  the  bead 
p.assing  gradually  into  tbe  trunk,  which  tapers  ]h»- 
teriorly  and  ends  in  a  bilol-ate  caudal  tin  whieli  is 
jilaced  borizontally,  not  ivs  in  the  ti.^hes,  verti'  ;dlv. 
Tbe  posterior  limbs  are  wantiuL,',  and  tbe  anterior 
are  converte«l  into  broad  j)addhr.s  or  llipf»ers,  c<ui>i  t- 
ing  of  a  continuous  sheath  of  the  thick  inteiTument, 
within  Avbich  are  ]>resent  representatives  of  all  the 
bones  usually  f(»und  in  tbe  foredimb  of  mammals,  but 
they  are  not  movably  ailiculated,  so  that  the  pa^l'lle 
moves  like  a  solid  (^ar.  '1  he  tish  like  aspect  is  fur- 
ther increased  l)y  thei)re*enceof  a  dorsal  tin,  as  in  the 
dolphin  ami  Hnner  whale  (Tl.  XXXVI.-XXXVII. 
tiu'-  7,  lo);  but  tbis  is  a  simjde  fold  of  int- gument, 
and  does  not  contain,  as  in  tislies,  any  bony  spines. 
'J'he  vertebne  of  the  neck,  seven  in  numl>er,  are 
united  more  or  b^ss  to  eacb  other,  so  that,  as  in  the 
bottle-nosed  whale,  thev  form  a  single  soli'l  j-i'-ee, 
Tbe  right  wdiale  (fig.  1 1)  and  its  allies  have  no  te<  tb 
in  tlie  adult  state,  their  place  being  taken  by  the 
triangular  jdates  <»f  Ixdnit  <»r  wbaIel)one  wbieli  are 
develoj>ed  on  transverse  ridges  of  the  palate.  The 
fraved  e<lges  of  these  jtlates  slope  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards  froui  the  middle  of  the  roof  t»f 
tbe  mouth,  so  that  when  the  miaith  is  shut  there  is 
a  triangular  .sjnice  in  the  midille,  the  floor  of  whi>  h 
is  fr»rmed  by  the  enormous  tongue.  The  water  talxcn 
into  the  moutb  is  sifted  by  tbe  frayed  edges  of  the 
plates;  it  is  diiven  out  sideways  between  the  jilates, 
and  the  tongue  sweeps  backwards  to  the  gullet  any 
animals  that  have  been  caught  in  tbe  friuLT'  s.  I'.ut 
the  fo'tal  whales  po--;t-ss  minute  teeth,  w  bich  are  very 
Soon  lost.  The  porpoises,  kc  ^tig.  7-lo),  when  they 
possess  teetli  in  one  or  both  jaws,  have  them  numer- 
ous and  conical  in  form;  they  have  no  milk  prede- 
cessoj-H.  The  stoinaeb  is  divided  into  several  cham- 
bers, Init  these  are  not,  a-s  in  ruminants,  eonnet  ti  d 
direetly  with  tbe  gullet:  they  are  rather  aj)pendaged 
<'f  tbe  ])yloiio  jtortion  of  the  or;;an,  1  be  arranue- 
nieiits  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  .systems, 
whieli  enable  the  Cetacea  to  remain  for  some  time 
under  w.ater,  are  interesting.  'i  he  n(»strils  open 
directly  upwards  on  the  t<»{»  of  tbe  bead,  and  are 
clo-ied  by  valvular  folds  of  inte-jannent  wbieb  are 
under  tlie  control  of  the  animal.  AVben  tbe  animal 
comes  to  the  surface  to  luxatbe  it  expels  the  air 
A  iolently,  and  the  Aaiour  it  contains  liccomes  e<ai- 
dru-ed  into  a  eloud:  if  .xpiration  commences  before 
the  month  of  the  spiiael-  or  blow-bole  is  al>ove  the 
surface,  a  little  water  may  be  blown  up  like  S{)ray, 
liut  no  water  from  the  inoutb  is  thus  di-cbar^ed,  for 
the'  soft  ])alate  firmly  embraces  during  life  the  U]»[>er 
end  of  the  larynx,  so  that  the  gullet  is  divided  into 
tuo  narr<»w  j.assaj'es,  while  the  lunirs  bave  a  contin- 
uous ]>as-age  to  the  exterior.  'J'he  blood-vessels, 
especially  those  <.f  the  tliorax  and  spinal  canal,  break 
u{>  into  extensive  ]'b.\u-es  or  networks,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  oxygenated  Idood  is  (lelayed,  and 
thus  the  animal  is  enabled  to  remain  under  water, 
the  necessity  for  chanudng  the  air  in  the  Iuhlts  being 
diminished.  Profosor  OweJi  has  jtointeel  out  that  an 
injury  to  these  <lilated  vessels  le.ads  to  profuse  hem- 
orrhage, and  that  thus  the  whale  Is  killed  by  the  com- 
})arativt;ly  trifling  wound  of  the  harpoon.  The  sub- 
orders of  the  L'ctacea  are  as  follows; — 
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1.  The  toothed  whales  {Denticete  or  OdontoceU), 
The  familj  Dtlpkinida  comprises  the  grampus  (Orca)^ 
nith  »  very  Ugh  dorsal  tin;  the  Mduga  or  white 
fish,  without  donal  fin,  and  with  teeth  which  fall  out 
early,  the  food  of  the  animal  being  chiefly  cuttle- 
fishes, which  it  catches  in  open  ocean ;  the  Phocana 
or  porpess,  with  sharp-edged  teeth:  tlds  genus  feeds 
on  fish,  and  often  gets  stranded  in  purauit  of  the 
•  joals  of  mackerel  and  herring.  The  porpess  and 
also  the  grampus  are  seen  in  herds  tumbling  in  such 
fashion  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  performing  somer- 
•auiUL  In  reahty,  they  alternately  raise  the  head  so 
sa  to  bring  the  spiracle  above  the  water  for  breath- 
ing, and  i^low  it  to  sink  again.  The  movements  of 
a  li::rd  of  these  animals  following  each  other  in  line, 
have  had  much  to  do  with  tales  of  the  undulations  of 
the  sea-serpent.  When  they  are  in  active  pursuit  of 
prey  they  swim  straight  forward  with  open  mouth,  the 
arrangement  of  the  nostrils  already  described  pre- 
venting the  air-passages  from  being  filled  with  water. 
The  bottle-nosed  whales  {Globicejvialus),  with  twelve 
to  fourteen  teeth  in  each  half  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
fish-eating  dolphins,  with  more  numerous  teeth,  are 
frequent  visitors  from  the  North  Sea  to  British 
shores,  the  Inia  of  the  Amazon  estuary  being  their 
southern  representative.  The  Ganges  has  a  single 
genus  and  species,  the  susu  {PUUatUtta  Gangetietu), 
with  a  narrow  parallel-sided  beak.  The  narwhal 
(Mimodon)  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  of  which 
the  females  have  two  imperfectly  developed  tusks 
of  equal  size  embedded  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  in 
the  male  one  of  them  develops  into  the  long  spirally- 
twitted  horn  (fig.  9),  the  dense  ivory  of  which  is 
souirht  after  for  certain  ornamental  purposes;  the 
skull,  is  unsymmetrical,  and  the  rest  of  the  teeth 
drop  out  early.  In  the  nearly  allied  family  of  the 
Ziphioid  or  Hyperoodunt  dolpfaListhe  elongated  beak 
is  solid,  in  some  fossil  species  very  solid,  and  the 
lower  jaw  has  only  one  or  two  functional  teeth  in 
either  hal^  the  remainder  being  absent,  or  remaining 
small  and  embedded  in  the  hard  gum.  Members  of 
this  family  are  found  in  northern  and  southern  oceans, 
and  occur  fossil  in  the  crag  deposits  of  England.  The 
cachalot  or  sperm  whale  is  the  best  known  example 
of  the  Physeters  or  CatodorU  family,  the  head  of 
which  is  very  large,  and  forms  as  much  as  a  third  of 
the  whole  length.  In  the  concavity  of  the  forehead 
b  lodged  the  spermaceti,  for  which  the  animal  is 
•ought  after.  This  is  a  soft  fat  lodged  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  quickly  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
llie  cachalot  feeds  on  cuttle-fishes,  and  it  is  probably 
from  their  tissuss  that  the  ambeigiis  is  derived,  which 
is  found,  like  the  bezoar  stones,  in  the  alimentary 
canaL  The  family  derives  its  name,  Catodont,  from 
the  presence  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only. 

2.  llie  MytliceUf  or  edentalous  whales,  form  three 
groups,  of  one  of  which  the  Greenland  or  right  whale 
<  Balana  mytticei  \ui)  is  the  type.  The  whalebone  plates, 
already  described,  are  long  and  thin ;  there  is  no  dor- 
sal fin,  but  the  paddles  are  very  broad.  Although 
this  family  contains  the  largest  mammals,  the  length 
of  some  individuals  exceeding  60  feet,  the  gullet  is 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  their  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  small  mollusca  and  crustaoea  found 
floating  near  the  surface  of  the  open  ocean.  The 
whales  strain  the  water,  often  discoloured  by  the 
large  numbers  of  these  small  animals,  and  thus,  the 
gape  being  above  10  feet  long,  secure  with  each 
mouthful  a  great  mass  of  animal  life.  The  dispro- 
portion of  the  mouth  to  the  size  of  the  brain-case  is 
well  seen  in  fig.  12.  The  rorqual  (Phytalm  ^*oop»), 
the  razor-back  (PhymLuM  antt^uoruiii),  the  hump- 
back (Meoapiera),  and  the  finner  (Balcgnopterci, 
^.  13)  differ  from  the  right  whales  in  having  a  dor* 
BM  fin  usually  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body, 


and  in  having  the  paddles  longer  than  broad.  Mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  found  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  seas. 

3.  The  ZeugtodonU  form  a  group  that  differ  from 
these  already  described  in  having  simple  teeth  in  the 
position  of  the  incisors  of  other  mammals,  and  in 
having  both  above  and  below  several  molar  teeth 
with  sharp  serrated  margins  like  those  of  the  seal, 
and  with  two  roots;  further,  some  of  these  have 
vertical  successors.  The  fore-limb  had  more  free 
motion  than  that  of  other  Cetaoea,  since  the  humc^rus 
has  articular  surfaces  on  its  distal  end.  Thus  the 
Zeuglodonts  which  are  found  fossil  in  the  miocene 
strata  link  the  Cetaoea^  by  the  ziphioid  whales,  to 
the  aquatic  Camivora^  such  as  the  seaL 

The  cetaoeans  above  mentioned  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished as  carnivorous  from  the  herbivorous  ceta- 
ceans comprised  in  the  group  Sirenia,  The  combina- 
tions of  the  two  under  a  single  order  has  been  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  the  Sirenia  rather 
approximate  to  the  pachyderms.  The  two  groups 
agree  in  the  general  fish-like  form  of  the  body,  but 
this  is  less  distinct  in  the  Sirenia,  in  which  (see  fig.  5) 
the  nostrils  are  terminal,  the  head  distinct  from  the 
body,  though  the  separation  is  not  very  strongly 
marked;  the  long  paddles  bear  rudimentary  nails, 
and  the  skin  is  provided  with  bristles.  The  small 
mouth,  the  fleshy  muzzle,  and  the  position  of  the 
teats,  which  are  pectoral,  not  ventral  as  in  the  whales, 
may,  it  has  been  suggested,  have  had  some  share  in 
the  origin  of  the  mermaid  legends  of  earlier  voyagers, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Sirenia  and  of  the  eared  seals 
being  mixed  up  in  the  tradition.  The  distribution 
of  this  group  is  peculiar:  the  lamantin  or  manatee 
{Afanattu)  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  Africa 
and  South  America,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 
the  dugong  {I/alicore)  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 
the  Australian  coast:  Kkytina  inhabited  the  shores 
of  Behring's  Straits  less  than  a  century  ago,  but  is 
now  extinct.  JfalUherium,  found  fossil  in  miocene 
strata^  ia  the  only  member  of  the  group  which  had 
hind  limbs.  The  skull  of  the  dugong  (fig.  4)  obvi- 
ously differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  cetaoeans,  es|>e- 
dally  in  the  shorter  and  more  massive  jaws,  llie 
indsors  of  the  upper  jaw  project  in  the  male  as  two 
tusks,  in  the  female  they  are  also  symmetrically  de- 
veloped, but  remained  concealed  in  the  prenoaxilla: 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  disappear  very  early  in  life. 
The  symmetrical  development  of  the  tusks  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  bones  supporting  them  has  much 
resemblance  to  what  takes  place  in  the  elephant,  and 
the  kinship  thus  suggested  to  the  pachyderms  is  con- 
firmed by  the  chanicter  of  the  molar  teeth.  These 
are  not  simultaneously  developed  in  the  jaws,  but 
the  anterior  simple  are  shed  before  the  more  com- 
plex posterior  ones  are  in  place,  the  succession  from 
behind  forwards  being  such  as  prevails  in  the  pro- 
boscidean family.  The  manatee  advances  a  step  in 
respect  of  its  dentition:  the  crowns  of  the  molars  are 
covered  with  enamel ;  they  have  two  or  three  trans- 
verse tuberculated  ridges,  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
have  three,  of  the  lower  jaw  two  divergent  roots. 
Some  of  the  molars,  moreover,  have  milk  predeces- 
sors. In  Khytina  homy  ridges  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face above  and  below  cio  the  work  of  teeth  which 
were  not  present.  The  stomach  of  the  existing 
genera  is  divided  into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  cavity, 
as  in  Cetaoea,  and  the  pyloric  ia  here  also  provided 
with  ooBcal  appendages.  Without  giving  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  question  of  classification,  it  seems 
advisable  to  bring  the  two  groups  into  close  prox- 
imity, since,  even  though  the  Cetacea  lead  towartls 
the  Camivora,  and  the  Sirenia  towards  the  Ungulata 
or  hoofed  quadrupeds,  there  are  resemblances  in 
structure  and  analogies  in  mode  of  life  which  justify 
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us  ill  ret^ardiiii,^  tli-.m  asi,  sui^erficially  at  least,  a 
natural  a;ssenil>Iauf.  See  tiie  urtiolca  DUGONG, 
ISIanatee,  and  lUlviiNA. 

CET'l'K,  a  SL'a}'(»it  and  fortified  town  of  France, 
witli  Js.l.'i'J  iuha'.tiL.uit.s,  in  \\  hat  was  formerly  Lau- 
;jur(liio,  now  in  the  dcjiartment  of  Herault,  u}»on  a 
peiiinsula  l)et\veeu  the  Mediterranean  and  Lake 
Tliau,  into  wliieh  the  great  canal  of  Lan;j:uedoc 
enters.  The  port,  "wliieli  i.s  t^afe,  and  ha.^  l>een  very 
nnuh  dee]>ened,  is  L^uarded  by  the  Foii.  St.  Pierre 
and  St.  Louis.  Cette  is  the  principal  place  of  export 
for  the  productions  of  Lani^-'uedoc.  Its  connne'rce  in 
M  onlKii,  cotton,  an<l  silk  uoods,  leather,  Avine,  salt,  oil, 
vtrdi-iis,  so<hi.  pilclianls,  tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  is  larLce. 
It  h.'.s  extt  iisi\e  I'ooperaires,  establishments  for  the 
artitirial  preparation  of  wines,  and  miportant  tisherics. 
]n  the  nei^libourinjg'  lagoons  500,000  cwts.  salt  are 
matle  atinually. 

(  l^rYii,  tlie  radical  contained  in  sp.rmac<^ti  ho- 
m<'lo_n)u.s  Avitli  ctliyl,  and,  like  it,  yielding  an  alcohol, 
cthcis,  and  other  comjtounds. 

C'lX^TA  (anciently  Ahf/la,  called  by  the  Mooi-s 
Srf'f-i)^  a  strongly  fortilied  phice  in  Mar<»ceo,  pos- 
hc-.-.e<l  by  tlie  Spaniards,  lying  on  th*:*  African  coa.>t 
<tt  the  Medit<rran<.'an,  upon  a  ]>rninsula  oj'juv^ite 
( Jil'r.iltar.  The  ]>o]>ulati<>n  is  about  <'..'j<io.  It  is  the 
Seat  of  a  bisho|).  'J'he  harb'our  is  bad.  The  l*oi-tu- 
gtusi-  ]>osscsscd  tliem^elves  of  this  city  in  141"». 
A\  itli  I'oj'tiigal  it  was  im-bided  in  l;")?*'  in  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  by  l*iii!i|>  II.,  an<l  remained  under  tiie 
S]>a!iish  governmeut  after  the  revolution  of  Itllo. 
In  t!ie  'I'reaty  of  JJsbon  in  ir.tiS  Fortnual  ceded  it 
to  S[)ain,  t 'euta  is  one  of  th(»so  S]>atiish  pri:.</(li".-i 
whieh  arc  irsed  only  for  conniH;rc(',  and  as  places  of 
traiispdit  ition  for  exihs  or  ciiniiuals. 

( 'L\"AI^J  J  >S,  Dox  I'tiiia),  I'oiii  of  an  ancient 
('ii^lihan  family  at  Santander  in  liiscav  aV>out  17''i, 
stU'li(;d  at  X'alladolid,  and  entered  on  a  diplomatic 
cai' e-r.  Having  been  ai»|K>iuted  secretary  to  the 
emba-sy  at  Jiislion,  he  there  married  a  niece  of 
j\r;iniul  (lodoy,  duke  of  Alcudia.  the  Prince  (tf 
Peace,  and  became  afterv,  ards  minister  of  foivign 
afbtirs.  In  tlie  dis)»ntes  Ixtween  Cliarles  I\'.  and 
his  son  Ferdinand  he  adhered  to  the  latter,  accom- 
] 'allied  him  to  L»ayonne,  and  there  witicssed  tlie 
intiigues  and  violence  liv  wliiili  the  LouiIkUis  were 
(Misted  from  the  throne  of  S]>ai]i  t(»  make  way  iov  the 
Pi<»n:U'attes.  Aware  of  the  inliueuei.-  whicli  i'<.vallo.s 
J,,,-..,  v-t-d  over  the  S]>aijish  peo]>le.  .luseph  r.onajiarte 
w,is  ati\io!is  to  gain  him  over,  and  otb.reii  to  take 
him  into  his  serxic--:.  C'e\  alios  aeee].tt<l  with  apparent 
wilhnuU'  <s,  but  on  arriving  at  M.idrid  unitt d  wit!i 
til''  S[.;uii-h  junta  against  .b.^'jih.  an<l  was  sent  by 
tii'iii  on  a  nu.«^-iou  to  London,  where  in  l^os  \\c 
piibb-lie'l  liis  cell  I'rattd  work  <'U  Spaiiisli  alTaiis, 
r  ftriiiig  more  «->peei;i1]y  to  the  ju-oeuedings  at 
J'.i\oini.'.  Thi^  w'oriv  pi'o'lue<(l  a  AerN  stroiiLf  imjii'es-  ' 
si"ii  lhron;;h"Ut  I'urop''.  and  teud>'d  to  coiihrm  tin: 
di  i'lniinalion  of  a  more  vigorous  re-istance  to  Ts.i- 
j'ok,-..ii.  After  the  restoration  he  for  sonie  time 
m  ihitaijied  a  -jreat  intlu'iice  over  F<'r<linand.  l»ut  on 
his  ojiposiiig  til'!  iiKirriage  of  the  latter  a\  ith  a  priri- 
ee-s  of  Portugal  he  lost  favour,  was  d>  j>ii\eil  of  his 
oiiiee  of  secretarv  of  state,  and  .sent  a-^  ambas^rulor 
to  N.iples  an<l  \"i''nna.  ( >u  liein,'  r<  ealh  d  in  l!^_'L> 
be  retired  into  j'livate  life,  au'l  then  witlidrew  to 
1'a\oii;ie.  V.  In  re  he  resiiied  for  Several  yeais,  and 
.lied  in  1s:n. 

rJ'>\'J'>XXIvS  (Latin.  <'<l(uu'i).  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  south-ea^t  of  I'rance,  tlu'  extent  of  which 
is  v.iriouslv  (.stimated  by  L-ooLa'apli' rs.  The  mo>t 
ri-tii'-ted  \  iew  of  it,  or  what  i.->  called  the  ('.;\.imes 
Prop.a-,  limits  it  to  the  chain  whidi  stietohes  from 
tht)  iKuth  of  the  <lejiartuient  of  Herault, ])assf.s between 
the  depaitinciitd  of  Gard  an<l  Lozcre,  and  traverses 


that  of  Ardechc  to  the  depaitment  of  the  Loire. 
In  it,s  widest  setusc  the  Cevennes  are  tlie  wliole  of 
the  great  chain  belonging  to  the  west  gioiij)  of  tlie 
system  of  the  Alps,  which  exteniLj  from  the  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  south  to  that  of  the  Vosges  in 
the  north.  In  this  sense  the  chain  of  the  <.'e*venn'  s 
begins  with  the  Col  de  Narouze,  west  of  C'.'L-'telnai.l- 
dary  (dei>artnient  Aiide),  where  it  links  witli  the 
Pyrenees,  an<l  extends  either  to  the  Cote  d'Or,  at  thti 
north  extremity  of  the  department  Saone  et  Loire,  if 
that  chain  is  considered  a.s  a  part  of  the  \'osges  system, 
or,  according  to  otlier  authorities,  includes  the  Cot-o 
d'Ur  mountains,  and  extends  to  the  plateau  of  LangT»-s, 
where  the  A^osges  are  supposed  to  begin.  The  whole 
length  of  the  ihain,  exclusive  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  is 
about  ooO  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  se<  tion -,  tlie 
Northern  and  Soutliern  Ce\emies;  tln.^  dividing  jtoint 
is  Mount  Lozere,  in  the  department  of  the  san^e 
name.  Tht;  directi(»n  of  the  entire  chain  is  north - 
ea.st,  ;ls  far  as  Blount  I'ilat  (de)iartment  Loire', 
thence  north  to  the  Cote  d'Or.  I)uring  its  wln»;e 
leugtli  it  forms  tlie  watershed  between  the  P>ay  of 
I*is«.av  and  the  ^Mediterranean,  se]>arating  the  ba.-ins 
of  tlie  (jlaronne  and  Loire  b<don_;ing  t'»  the  former 
from  tho-e  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  ]>elonging  to  the 
latter.  The  east  side  of  the  chain  is  more  al>rujtt 
thaii  the  west  side,  whose  sh»|)es  are  usually  geijtle 
and  prolonged  to  a  gi<at  «listance.  The  chain  receives 
dilFerent  names  in  the  v;irious  departments  tluouu'h- 
out  its  coni'se.  The  average  height  of  the  south 
ranges  does  not  exceed  J'Ooo  feet,  althouL,di  Mo-mt 
Lox.<  re  rises  to  170l!  mitres,  or  i')')'^-  feet.  In  the 
north  rauies  the  Puy  de  Sancy,  the  highest  nn-nn- 
tain  of  Central  France,  has  a  height  of  lbs4  mitres, 
or  til  so  feet.  'J'he  Puy  de  Pome,  nameil  from 
tlie  form  of  its  >uniniit,  and  celebrate<l  as  the  ]'lace 
where  I'ascal  ma^le  his  barometrical  cx})erinieiit-.s, 
is  ]\{]'}  mitres,  or  4'>i»."'>  feet  high,  and  se\eral 
other  peaks  have  a  great».'r  altitude.'  Tlie  South 
('e\tunes  are  'jenerally  comjxjsed  of  calcaix-ons  rcK-ks, 
whieh  form  I'lateaux  inteisected  bv  valleys.  At 
sonit;  j.oiiits  extinct  vol-anoes,  surrounded  by  masses 
of  ba.>alt,  ap['ear.  'I'he  North  Cevemns  are  gen- 
erally caleart-ous  along  the  banks  of  the  llhone, 
but  their  west  slopes  often  consist  of  granit':.',  co\ - 
end  to  a  "^Teat  e.xtt  nt  with  \olcanic  matter.  The 
etVeets  of  ancient  ernj-tions  everywhere  apj>ear,  iUid 
numerous  naMintaiiis  (>f  volcanic  ori'jin  may  be  seen. 
1'he  Cevennes  are  rieli  in  mini-rals,  containing  mln'.s; 
ot  co])per,  ii'on.  lea<l.  auil  coal,  and  quarries  of  granite, 
[>orj>hyry,  maible,  and  plaster. 

iM'A'ivN'N  LS,  a  district  in  the  south  of  I'rance, 
which  fornn  d  the  north  ]iart  of  the  ;,'-overnment  vi 
LangU'-doe.  autl  cornprehendt  d  the  \'i\arais,  Velay, 
and  ( Jevaudan.  1  >urinLr  thew.u's  aLTainst  the  All>i- 
g'juses  its  monntain>  ami  Nalli.ys,  like  tln'«it..>  of  Pied- 
mont, were  the  a-vhun  of  numerous  bands  of  re- 
forui'/rs  who  ha'l  n  nouiic  •!  the  eoi-rupti(»ns  of  the 
Ponii--h  Church;  f"r  thret- Ci-ntuiies  it  continue<l  to 
furnish  nuuitrous  \ietinis  to  tlu;  Paj'al  ]>ei-secutor's. 
It  now  forms  j'ai't  of  dejiailments  Haute-Loire, 
Loii'e,  Arihelio,  (iaiil,  and  A\e\ron. 

Cb>\linX  (nati\e  >///"/«'rAf.  ancient  Ta}>ri>haun)y 
an  island  i'(loii-iiig  to(ireat  Pritain  in  the  In-licUi 
Oeean,  fa'  te>  »)(»  miles  south-ea>t  of  the  south  extre- 
mitv  of  Iliu'lustan,  from  wliieh  it  is  .srParated  l>v  the 
(iulfof  ]\Iauaai- and  Palk's  Stmit.  It  lies  between 
bit.  fi'  .')')'  and  '.»  d'ai'  \,,  and  betwei  n  Ion.  S*'  lUid 
>-'  Y..,  having  the  slui|'e  of  a  I'ear.  with  the  bn-atl 
end  south.  Length,  about  l'Tu  miles  north  t<»  south; 
av  era_;'d.reailth,  1  cii  mil,  s;  area,  *Jl.7uct  miles.  The 
north  aii'I  uenth-west  coasts  are  ilat  and  monotonous, 

1 1  \\K'  hoi'^iitb  are  t  ikcii  f inni  A<1<'!|  li(.*  Jeanne's  Diciiunuiur^ 
Gcui^iai'iiKiuc  dc  la  Fr;uico. 
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thoM  on  the  soath  and  east  bold  and  rocky,  preaent- 
ing  a  highly  pictoreaque  appearance,  which  is  farther 
heightened  by  the  exuberant  vegetation,  the  noble 
palm  foreats,  tiie  luzmiant  corn-fields,  and  the  verdant 
■iopei  of  the  mountains  enamelled  with  bright  flowers, 
herbe,  and  creeping  plants,  whoee  delicious  perfume 
spreads  far  and  wide.  Many  parts  of  the  coast,  both 
at  its  south  and  north  extremities,  are  studded  with 
small,  rocky,  and  verdant  islands,  some  of  them  over- 
grown with  palms,  and  presenting  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful appearance.  The  two  principal  harbours  are 
thoM  of  Trinoomalee  on  the  north-east  coast^  and  that 
of  Point  de  GaUe  on  the  south  coast;  the  former  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  is  capable 
of  aooommodating  any  number  of  the  largest  ships. 
Secure  anchorage  is  tiso  to  be  had  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  roads  of  Colombo.  Between  the  island  of 
Manaar  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon  (lat.  9°), 
and  the  island  of  RamiBeram  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Indi%  is  a  ridge  of  sand-banks  called  Adam's  Bridge, 
which  nearly  connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent, 
there  being  only  three  narrow  and  shallow  passages 
through  the  ridge,  the  remainder  being  covered  with 
only  2  or  8  feet  water  at  full  tide.  As  all  of  these 
channels,  however,  are  impracticable,  except  for  boats 
or  very  small  vessels,  slups  of  even  moderate  size 
requirinff  to  cross  the  bridge  must  make  the  circuit 
of  the  idand. 

MounUUna,  d:c. — ^ThemountainonsregionBof  Ceylon 
are  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  sonUi  and  broader 
part  of  the  island.  They  gradually  diminish  to  hills 
of  moderate  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  central 
mass,  and  are  succeeded  on  the  west  side  by  a  flat 
tract  extending  to  the  coast.  Their  average  eleva- 
tion is  somewhere  about  2000  feet,  but  uiere  are 
several  summits  upwards  of  7000  and  8000  feet  high. 
Of  all  these  mountains  Adam's  Peak,  reaching  7420 
feet,  though  not  the  highest,  is  the  most  remarkable 
from  its  conical  form,  the  distance  from  which  it  is 
visible  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sacred  associations 
with  which  it  is  connected,  the  summit  being  the 
point  from  which  Buddha,  according  to  his  followers, 
asoended  to  heaven,  agigantic  footprint  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  l^e  forms  of  the  mountams  of 
Ceylon  are  singularly  varied.  They  most  frequently 
occur  connected  in  diains,  and  terminate  in  round  or 
peaked  summits.  Their  sides  are  always  steep,  and 
occasionally  precipitous  and  rocky.  Solitary  insu- 
lated moontskins  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  in  some 
districts  even  adjoining  mountains  do  not  correspond 
with  any  regularity  in  their  direction.  There  is  no 
proportional  correspondence  between  the  heights  of 
the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the  adjoining  valleys, 
and  often  the  valleys  are  extremely  narrow.  The 
deepest  are  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Some  are 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  deep,  and  not  over  half 
a  mile  wide. 

Riven  and  Laket. — ^The  rivers  of  Ceylon,  though 
numerous,  especially  on  the  south  and  south-west 
sides,  are  small,  being  merely  mountain  streams, 
navigable  only  by  canoes,  and  that  but  for  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  The  Mahawelli-ganga^ 
which  rises  near  Adam's  Peak,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
by  a  number  of  branches  near  Trinoomalee,  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  has  a  course  of  134  miles, 
and  drains  upwards  of  4000  square  miles.  Timber 
grows  on  its  oanks  in  great  abimdance,  consisting  of 
Ualmalille,  ebony,  satin-wood,  &c.,  which  is  floated 
down  to  the  harbour  during  the  freshes.  AH  the  rivers 
are  liable  to  be  surcharged  with  rain  during  the  mon- 
soon, and  to  inundate  the  level  coimtiy,  wh&e  the  heat 
of  the  sun  on  drying  the  country  produces  malaria, 
l^ere  are  a  few  pretty  extensive  lagoons  in  the  island, 
but  no  lakes  worth  noticing,  the  largest  being  only  4 
cuilea  broad.    There  aro  riUs  and  streamlets  rushing 


along  in  every  direction  amongst  the  mountains,  so 
overhung  witii  superabundant  vegetation  as  to  be 
frequency  invisible.  On  the  level  spaces  between 
the  hills  and  the  sandy  hillocks  near  the  sea  on  the 
south-east  coast  are  the  salt  water  lakes  or  marshes, 
called  Kaloopons,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  aro  made  for  exportation.  Being  connected  by 
channels,  they  also  afford  some  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Otology  and  Mineraloyy. — Generally  speaking, 
Ceylon  consists  of  primitive  rock,  the  moAt  common 
being  granite  or  gneiss.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
richness  in  gems,  and  equally  so  for  its  poverty  in 
the  useful  metals.  Its  mineral  productions  may  be 
classed  imder  two  heads — those  attached  to  granite 
rock,  which  constitute  the  greater  part;  and  those 
pertaining  to  dolomite.  The  only  metallic  ores  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  found  hitherto  in  any 
quantity  deserving  of  notice  aro  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Iron  in  different  forms  is  pretty  generally  diffused, 
and  somewhat  abundant;  plumbago  is  also  obtained 
in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  an  article  of  export. 
Most  of  the  gems  for  which  the  island  is  celebrated 
occur  in  granite  rock,  though  also  found  washed  down 
in  alluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Ceylon  affords 
all  the  varieties  of  quartz,  as  rock-cxystal,  amethyst, 
rose-quartz,  cat's-eye,  and  prase.  Hock-crystal  occurs 
in  abundance,  both  massive  and  crystallized,  of  various 
ooloius,  of  good  quality,  and  in  huge  masses.  Ame- 
thysts of  the  most  beautiful  kind  are  also  plentiful, 
and  the  finest  cat's-eyes  known  are  those  of  this 
island.  Gramets,  cinnamon  stone,  zircons,  and  rubies 
are  also  among  the  gems  of  Ceylon.  Of  inflammable 
minerals  two  kinds  occur — graphite  and  sulphur;  but 
neither  mineral  nor  medicinal  waters  abound,  and 
the  saline  productions  are  few. 

Jioads,  dx. — Ceylon  is  now  well  provided  with 
roads.  A  highway  has  been  made  from  Colombo  to 
Keuera-Ellia,  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  continuous  line,  769  miles  in  length,  makes  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  coast,  and  every  town  of  import- 
ance is  connected  by  roads  with  the  two  chief  cities. 
The  roads  in  general  are  good,  being  frequently  mac- 
adamized, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  towns 
are  adapted  for  carriages.  During  the  monsoons, 
however,  about  a  third  of  the  roods  are  impassable 
from  inundations.  The  formation  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  bridges,  streets,  and  canals  forms  one  of  the 
chief  items  of  expenditure  of  the  government.  Bail- 
way  extension  is  also  a  government  affair,  and  there 
is  now  a  railway  75  miles  long  between  Colombo 
and  Kandy,  with  extensions  of  about  60  miles.  In 
the  early  i>art  of  this  century  there  was  not  a 
single  road  in  the  country,  merely  a  few  pathways, 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  being  then  covered 
with  impenetrable  forests.  The  formation  of  these 
roads  is  said  to  have  impressed  the  native  tribes  with 
a  high  opinion  of  British  intelligence  and  power. 

Climate. — Where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
countoy  is  perfectly  healthy;  where  low  wooded 
tracts,  and  flat  marshy  lands  abound,  covered  with  a 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  climate  is  eminently 
insalubrious,  showing,  what  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood, that  mere  heat  has  little  to  do  with  the 
unhealthiness  of  tropical  dimates.  The  heat  is  not 
so  great  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  India,  the 
sea-breezesmoderating  thetemperature.  At  Colombo, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  7th  parallel 
of  K.  lat.,  the  mean  daily  variation  of  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  3"*,  and  the  annual  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  76"  to  86°  30'  Fah.  At  Neuera- 
Ellia  the  annual  range  is  35"  80' to  80°  30'.  The  east 
part  of  the  island  ^ing  exposed  to  the  north-e  st 
monsoon  has  a  hot  awl  dry  dimate^  resembling 
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that  of  tlie  coast  of  Corom.andel;  while  tlie  %vcfit 
di\isu)n,  being  open  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  lias 
a  temi)erate  ami  hinniJ  clim.'vte  like  that  of  the 
^Talabar  coiust.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  anmi- 
ally  in  Ceylon  is  estiniatcd  at  three  times  the  quan- 
tity that  falls  in  England,  the  rains  beini;  less  fre- 
quent, but  much  heavier.  The  interruption  which 
the  course  of  the  monsoons  meet  with  from  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  inland  cause.^  deluges  of  rain 
to  fall  on  one  «i«Ie,  while  the  other  is  parched  with 
drought.  At  Kandy,  in  the  interior,  the  average 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  85"o  indies;  at  Colombo,  on  the 
sea-coast,  75  to  M>  inches.  The  prevalent  diseases 
are  those  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  often  ju'com- 
panied  by  fever,  j-nqthantiivsis  and  other  cutaneous 
Cf.nijjlaints  are  common.  The  disease  calk-d  beri- 
beri {Ilifdro/is  asi/nnatictui)  occasionally  occurs,  being 
almost  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Aiiinnff.s. — Most  of  the  animals  found  on  the  oppo- 
site c».ntini:nt  are  native  to  this  island,  exccptin-;  tlie 
royal  tiger,  which  does  not  exist  here.  Klepliants  are 
nuT!ier<»us,  especially  in  the  north  and  cast  j^rovinces, 
where  they  sometimes  do  great  injury  to  the  growing 
croj)S.  'i'lie  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  esteemed  for 
their  su])erior  strength  and  docility.  The  ea'^eniess 
with  which  they  are  huntctl  has  greatly  diminished 
their  numbers.  Since  18Ml»  licenses  for  the  capture 
and  exportation  of  elephants  are  taxed  l>y  the  govern- 
ment. Bear.s,  leopanls,  hyenas,  jackals,  monkeys,  and 
tiger-cats  are  numerous.  There  are  several  species 
of  deer,  of  which  the  elk  and  fallow-deer  are  mo.-,t 
abundant.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  moose-deer,  whi<-li 
is  caught  l)y  the  natives,  and  exposed  for  ."^ale  in  the 
markets.  Wild  hogs  are  numerous  on  the  plains  U) 
the  eaiit.  A  large  and  tierce  baboon  is  met  Mith  near 
Jaltna.  Poi'cupines,  racoons,  arnridilloe.s,  S([uiiTcls, 
antl  nmnirooses  are  also  to  l)c  found.  Elvimr-foxes 
and  rats  are  munerous,  and  annoying.  Phea-vints. 
snipes,  red-lei^'ged  ]>;irtnilge.s,  pigeons,  ]»carocks,  and 
a  great  variety  <»f  birds,  of  the  nju.st  s|)lendid  j)lum- 
aue,  are  plentiful.  Alli'.^i^tors,  serpents,  and  re]>tilrs 
of  all  sorts  abound.  Of  the  snake  trilic,  consisting 
of  about  twenty-six  ditFerent  species,  six  only  aie 
Venomous. 

\'('f/itahlr  J\-(><liirf,'i, — In  the  luxuriance  of  its  vege- 
tal>le  productions,  Ceylon  rivals  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong 
resenibhuice  to  them;  its  most  valuable  i»i'oducts  are 
cotfee, cinnamon,  and  tlie  coct)a-nut.  Of  these  colfee  is 
bv  far  the  most  extensivelv  cultivated,  'i'he  quantity 
of  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  valual»le  com- 
mo(]ity  isunliniited,(  'innanion.calledbv  thcrSingii.alese 
ronindoo,  glows  in  the  south-west  i)art  <>f  the  isl.md, 
to  which  it  is  abno-t  exclusively  contined,  requiring 
a  sandy  soil  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  trade  in 
this  spice  w;us  reserved  as  a  Liovernment  monopoly 
In"  the  Jjutch  when  tiiev  had  ]iosst;ssion  of  the  island; 
all  that  was  e<»lleeted  beyond  the  quantity  whic:Ii  it 
was  th<mght  coidd  be  sold  at  a  mon<»p<'ly  price  l)eing 
burni<l.  This  absurd  system  was  f<»llo\ved  by  the 
English  for  some  years  after  their  con^picst  of  Ceylon, 
but  w;ts  aban<loned  in  Octol)er  1>^;;2,  when  the  traele 
in  cinnamon  was  <leclared  free,  subject  to  a  duty  on 
ex]M>rtation.  The  ( oeoa-nut  trees  grow  along  the 
coast  in  countless  numl)ci-s,  each  tree  proi hieing  from 
f)'>  to  luO  nuts  in  the  year.  Every  part  of  this  in- 
valuable tree  is  ca|>able  of  being  turned  to  ]profitable 
aei(»iuit.  The  l*almyra-]»alm,  which  grows  ]>rinci- 
pally  in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  is  of  liardly  less 
inq>«»rtance  than  the  cocoa-nut,  1)eing  productive  in 
seasons  of  dj-ought,  when  the  crops  fail.  The  south 
parts  of  the  island  pnnhice  the  k'tttnl  tree,  the  sap  of 
which  yields  a  coarse  sugar;  and  its  fniit,  dried  and 
pulverized,  serves  as  a  substitute  for  rice-tlour.  The 
taliput-palm  also  ai^ouuds,  aa  do  also  the  jack  and 


bread-flint  trees,  the  fndt  of  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  food,  both  raw  and  cooked;  the  timlx-r, 
also,  of  the  jack -tree,  not  being  subject  to  be  attaekeil 
bv  the  wliite  ant,  is  much  used  bv  the  natives  f<ir 
makhig  furniture,  and  in  house-building.  The  Cey- 
lon areca-nut,  celebrated  for  its  superior  fpialities,  ia 
exported  in  large  quantities.  'J'obacco  is  raised  j^iin- 
cipally  in  the  north  district,  and  is  <>f  excellent  t]uality. 
Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is  not  souglit  after.  The  ear- 
damom  plant  is  abundant,  but  infeiior  to  that  «'f 
Malabar;  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  produce' 1, 
the  latter  in  the  elevated  distiicts.  in  great  varietv 
and  ]irc»fusion.  The  island  abounds  with  timlxjr  «f 
various  descrij»tions,  including  calamander,  satin, rose, 
sapan,  iron,  jack,  halmalille,  and  other  Ixautiful  w-  p«h1s 
adapted  for  cabinet  work.  Agriculture  generally, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  native  pro- 
ducts of  the  island  in  jtarticular,  are  improving.  As 
ah'eady  merjtioned,  cotfee  is  the  most  valuable  crop, 
but  tile  governmcTit  has  also  begun  t-o  direct  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  cinchona,  and  silk,  witii  a  view 
to  render  the  island  less  dependent  on  a  single  article 
of  produce.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  fer- 
tility of  Ceylon,  the  capabilities  of  its  wnl  where 
justice  is  done  to  it,  and  the  efforts  now  in  progress  to 
develo]>  these  capal'ilities,  by  far  the  largest  projx.r- 
tion  of  the  island  is  .still  uncidti\ated.  There  are  a 
few  natives  who  ])ossess  considtniblL;  est.ates  in  lanil; 
]>ut  the  huv  of  inheritance  has,  fiir  the  most  pait, 
caused  a  minute  sul-division  of  the  soil,  to  a  de^^ree 
very  unfavouralile  to  its  imjtrovement.  The  Eriiish 
government  claims  the  proprietoi-ship  of  all  the  ■sva<te 
lands,  ^\  hich  are  now  disposed  of  by  pul)lic  sale,  'i'lie 
goverimient  has  since  1857  been  engaired  in  an  im- 
portant scheme  of  irrigati(»n  for  the  reclamation  of 
rice-lands  in  the  eastern  pro\ince.  Eice  is  now  be- 
ginning to  l>e  exported  fiom  this  j>rovince,  which  h.ad 
formerly  to  inq^ort  it  as  a  meair^  of  subsistence;  an«l 
the  same  operations  are  being  extended  to  other  pro- 
vinces. 

Pmrl-iK'ihtrv,  d'f. — The  i>earl- fishery   of    Cevlon 
sometimes  fails   for  vears,  there  haviiiLr   been  n^ne 
between  lb.".7  and  ]8.")4,  or  between  l^'i.'>  .ind   lS7b 
Although  government  still  conliimed  a  strict  survtil- 
lance  over    the    banks,  and  occasionally   subjeeted 
them  to  a  careful  examination,  .scarcely  any  trace  of 
the  pearl-oyster  was  to  be  found.     No  cause  has  yet 
been  di.-covt;reil  for  this  disappearance.     \\'hen  the 
pearl  lishery  is  in  existence  it  is  confined  to  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar,  the  r>av  of  Condatchv  beini:  the  central 
rendezvous  for  the  l^oats  employed  in  it.    The  o\  ster- 
banks   extend  several   miles  ah)ng  the  co;vst  o])}m»- 
site  Condateby.     'J'he  fishery  is  a  government  mono- 
poly.    The  Ceylon  pearls  are  whiter  than  those  of 
C)rmuz  or  the  .Arabian  coa.st.     The  chank  or  conch 
fishery  was  at  one  time  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
employing  about  t;iH)  divers,  but  h;\s  greatly  declined 
owing  to  the  little  demand  now  made  for  them  in 
Bengal,  to  whicli  the  greater  part  were  sent.     'I'he 
chank  is  a  sea  .shell  {Vu'idtt  pi/rKin),  adapted  for  cut- 
ting into  rings,  and  formerly  used  in  great  numbers 
by  the  native  women  of  Hindustan  for  bracelets  ;Uid 
anklets. 

Mauufartuns,  Trad(\  d.r. — Tlie  manufactures  of 
Ceylon  are  very  unimy>ortant,  with  exception  of  ar- 
rack, which  is  extracted  from  the  blossom.s  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  tree.  Weaving,  though  little  ])ro<^Tess  hiLs 
b -en  made  in  the  art — and  the  produce  is  generally 
of  the  coarsest  kind — gives  cnqiloyment  to  many  ]«er- 
sons.  The  articles  manufactured  are  handkerchit fs, 
table-ch>ths.  napkins,  towels,  sail-cloth,  but  chietly  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  used  for  their  dress  by  the 
natives.  There  are  also  numerous  oil-mills  fi>r  pre.ss- 
ing  the  cocoa-nut  kernels  to  express  the  oil.  '1  lie 
tSinghalese  are  expert  workei-s  in  g<»ld  and  silver,  and 
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•xed  in  the  mftnufaetare  of  Uoqnered  ware.  Salt  if 
now  collected  by  government  officers  from  ihallow 
lAjg^na,  called,  in  the  colony,  lewayt,  which  at  cer- 
tain leasons  are  overflowed  by  the  sea;  or  it  is  manu- 
factured in  pans,  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
let  for  that  purpose.  The  exports  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  the  principal  of  which  are  coffee,  cin- 
namon, cocoa-nut  oil,  and  coir.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ports in  1880  was  £6,058,789;  of  imports,  £6,847,712. 
The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  much  specie  leaves  the 
island  without  being  entered.  The  trade  of  Ceylon 
is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  India^ 
the  former  of  which  received  from  the  island  in  1881 
goods  valued  at  £2,186,360,  and  sent  thither  goods 
to  the  value  of  £849,499.  The  chief  article  exported 
to  Britain  is  coffee,  the  value  of  which  in  1881  was 
£1,524,756;  the  only  other  exports  worth  mention 
are  cocoa-nut  oil  and  cinnamon.  Rice  is  imported 
in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coMta.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from 
Great  Britain  are  cotton  manufactures  (value, 
£284,788  in  1881),  apparel  and  haberdashery;  iron 
nnwrought,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  ma- 
diinery,  books,  &c.;  from  other  countries  dried  fish, 
rice,  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  cowrien,  kc, 

Oommment,  dbcL — The  government  of  Ceylon  is 
conducted  by  a  governor  and  two  councils,  execuive 
and  legislative,  of  both  of  which  the  governor  is  presi- 
dent. The  first  is  composed  of  six  members,  includ- 
ing the  governor ;  the  other  of  ten  members,  six  of 
whom  are  named  by  the  governor,  namely,  three 
European  merchants,  one  burgher,  and  two  natives. 
The  oouncillora  are  selected  either  by  the  governor 
himself,  or  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
The  powers  of  the  councils  are  limited,  being  wholly 
subservient  to  the  governor,  who  can  carry  into  effect 
any  law  without  their  concurrence.  AH  laws,  before 
being  acted  on,  must  be  approved  of  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  By  recent  regulations,  any  individual  pro- 
perly oualified  may  be  appointed  to  the  most  re- 
sponsible situation,  without  reference  to  service, 
nation,  or  religion. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  provinces — the 
Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  Southern,  Central, 
North-central,  and  North-western,  which,  again, 
are  subdivided  into  districts.  In  each  province  is 
stationed  a  government  agent.  For  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  justice  there  are  in  the  dvil  and  criminal 
departments  a  supreme  court,  established  at  Colombo; 
also  a  vice-admiralty  court,  and  provincial  courts, 
stationed  in  various  districts;  besides  magistracies. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  customs  duties, 
rsilway  receipts,  land-rents,  and  salt-farms.  Till  the 
1st  January,  1870,  duties  were  levied  on  the  chief 
articles  of  exjxnt;  but  thesearenow  free.  The  revenue 
for  1880  was  £1,298,356;  expenditure,  £1,837,296. 
There  was  a  debt  of  £1,369,660  on  Dec  81,  1880; 
but  the  finances  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition  and 
it  is  being  reduced  every  year,  the  profits  derivcil 
from  the  colonial  railway  contributing  to  the  reduction. 

People, — ^The  present  population  of  Ceylon  is  com- 
posed of  Singhslese,  Cingalese,  or  Ceylonese,  Mala- 
bara,  Mohammedans  or  Moors,  Veddahs,  a  small 
proportion  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
negroes.  The  Singhalese  inhabiting  the  coasts  are 
a  milil,  timid  race,  obsequious  to  strangers,  and  hos- 
pitable and  humane.  Their  stature  is  rather  below 
the  middle  size ;  their  limbs  slender,  but  well  shaped ; 
eyes  dark,  finely-cut  features,  hair  long,  smooth,  and 
black,  turned  up  and  fixed  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb 
on  the  top  of  the  head ;  colour  varying  from  brown 
to  black,  or  rather  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest 
tints  of  bronze.  The  Singhalese  of  the  interior,  or 
Kaiidian  Singhalese,  are  a  superior  race,  being  stouter, 


handsomer,  and  of  more  manly  and  independent  bear* 
ing,  with  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence.  The  Mala- 
bars  of  Ceylon  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of 
the  continent.  The  Mohammedans  or  Moon  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  in  the  interior. 
They  are  an  energetic  and  industrious  people,  and 
engross  a  large  proportion  of  the  commerce  and  tcattio 
of  the  island.  They  class  themselves  into  four  orders 
— merchants,  weavers,  fishermen,  and  bankers.  The 
Veddahs,  a  savage  race^  are  supposed  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  They  inhabit 
the  most  Mduded  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island, 
and  subsist  entirely  on  wild  fruits  and  animals.  A 
cloth  round  the  loins  is  their  only  clothing;  and  their 
habitations,  generally  of  small  dimensions,  are  formed 
for  security  amongst  the  branches  of  large  forest 
trees.  They  are  a  robust  and  hardy  race,  but  ex- 
tremely peaceable  and  inoffensive.  The  other  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  consist  of  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  English  oolomsts ;  some  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  traders,  and 
a  various  population  sprung  from  the  intermixture 
of  these  races  with  each  other.  There  is  yet  another 
class,  called  burghert,  the  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  natives.  Many  of  this  class  fill  public  offices 
and  subordinate  situations  under  government. 

The  general  population  of  the  island  was  decreas- 
ing for  several  centuries.  It  is  now,  however,  on  the 
increase ;  and  latterly  this  increase  has  been  rapid. 
In  1832  the  entire  population  scarcely  amounted  to 
1,000,000,  of  whom  6500  were  whites;  in  1842  it 
had  increased  to  1,337,000,  of  whom  about  7500 
were  whites;  whilst  in  1871  the  population  was 
2,405,287,  of  whom  about  6000  were  British  and 
14,000  or  15,000  other  whites  of  European  descent 
In  1881  the  population  was  2,760,000.  The  increase 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  coolies 
who  oome  from  India  for  employment  on  coffee  estates. 

JUUf/ion,  LanguaQt^  Public  Education,  d:c. — The 
Hindu  religion  prevails  exclusively  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Indian  extraction,  which  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  north-east 
districts  of  Ceylon.  On  the  west  and  south-west  coast 
numbers  of  the  Singhalese  profess  the  Roman  Catho- 
lio  religion.  There  are  now  fourteen  Protestant 
churohes  in  the  island,  subordinate  to  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo ;  many  DiMenting  places  of  worship,  and  a 
number  of  Boinan  Catholic  chapels.  Buddhism  still 
prevails  in  the  interior,  and  generally  among  the 
Singhalese  of  the  sea-coasts.  It  is  maintained  and 
protected  by  the  British  government,  agreeably  to 
the  treaty  of  1816. 

The  Singhalese  have  a  ooUoonial  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  but  their  classic  and  sacred  writings 
are  either  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit.  The  Malabars  use  the 
Tamil  The  Ceylon  Portuguese  provails  in  the  Euro- 
pean settlements,  but  its  use  u  not  universal  among 
the  natives.  The  government  has  a  department  of 
public  instruction,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
organizing  a  school  system  throughout  the  isUnd.  At 
the  end  of  18^0  there  were  1201  schools,  and  81,114 
children  participating  in  the  vote  for  public  instruc- 
tion. Then  are  schocMs  maintained  also  by  the  Churoh 
Mivionary  Society,  by  the  Wesleyan,  the  American, 
and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  private  and  some  regimental  schools.  The  ex- 
tension of  hospital  accommodation  throughout  the 
island  is  also  engaging  the  attention  of  government 

Antiquitiei,  Hitiory,  dee, — The  Singhalese  anuals 
contain  a  historical  record  of  events  for  twenty- four 
centuries ;  and  their  anthenticity,  as  regards  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  towns  and  buildings,  and  other  works 
of  art,  is  established  by  existing  ruins,  proving  that 
the  island  had  been,  at  a  remote  period,  inhabited  by 
a  powerful  and  numerous  people.    The  Lake  of  Can* 
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tlclov,  ncnrlv  I.'  riiil(S  in  circniiiference,  is  eml>.'ink(Ml 
in  s..'\(Mm1  pl:i'-«s  with  a  wall  <>(  hwj:e  stono.-^,  cn«'h 
fioiM  1  ■-'  to  11  fi.<  r.  lonj.  an<l  l)rua«l  anil  thick  in 
).rMj(uiii.m.  laid  r<'-nl;irl y  ouv.  over  the  <>th<  r.  At 
<)!ic  jKtint  t\\<»  liilN  ai"c  j(»itKil  to^ctlur  to  collect  the 
wit  V  hv  an  ('nil«an!:iuiiit  L'^o  ft.nt  l»r»»:ul  at  tiuj  \>r\<v, 
Aii'it'ii  r  of  this  •  i-.iuarkal'h'  ivmains  of  antiquity 
w.us  ili-i,  (•verc'il  in  the  y<ar  l^lc,  in  the  centre  of  a 
\i  ry  thie'v  fnrest.  'i'li*'  l>uiMiii_%  sn]'jKis«-il  to  lui\e 
l-en  a  liud-ilia  p'^^Mila  in  h«i!i<iiir  of  the  »1»'.m1,  is  a 
eou"  with  a  Ijasi,'  ahotit  a<[iiart  r(.f  a  mile  in  eireuin- 
f-'ieii«<-;  and  on  the  t"]'-^  and  >idL>,  lar^'e  ti*  es  haw 
h\i<l  tii-'ir  roctt-'  anion.;  the  j'niii<,  and  that  np  to  thr 
height  of  .'t'  or  <>'»  fc  t.  it  is  --urronnded  hy  a  <ijn arc 
in<  lo-ure,  1  mile  in  clr'-unjfi''  nee,  eoiisi  tiiiic  <'f  a 
Inoid  wall  made  of  hri<k  and  mortar,  and  lia\iiiuc 
within  it  a  numln  r  of  erlN. 

Ceylon  was  originally  di\ided  into  a  nninher  <»f 
distiiut  jictty  ki'r^donjs,  Imt  in  |>roe(  >s  of  titne  was 
ndne-'d  nii'ior  i\w  «|oniinion  of  the  Kin-^'  of  Kaii'ly, 
'I'iie  island  was  not  known  to  ela->i<'al  wiiti'rs  till  thi; 
tiino  of  Alexander  the  (inat.  and  tluir  tirst  aeroimts 
of  it  are  in«-orreet  in  rrjai'd  to  it-;  si/.o  an<l  position. 
It  was  visitt.'d  by  iSearehus  u.v.  y>'2C,.  'J'he  Ihnperin- 
('landius  i.s  said  to  have  received  amhassadors  from 
it.  In  moil.rn  tinios  it  was  visited  1)V  Marco  I'olo 
al»<»nt  li'l'"J,  aiitl  l»y  Sir  .John  M.indoville  ahout  l.'i.ao. 
Little,  ho\vrv«r,  w;is  known  rej.irdini,'  it.  nntil  the 
Virii"  1  T)*!."!^  when  the  rortu.'nesi-  iv-tal»li>hrd  a  rcL'idar 
interconrst^  with  the  island,  l-tiiiL,^  enconra.;ed  thorc  to 
Ity  tlie  Ivinic  "t"  Kandv,  who  paid  them  trii>nte  in 
<in?ianjon.  to  <|.  ffnd  tiie  island  a-^ainst  the  Arahian 
I'irates.  The  l*oi-tni,^u<  se  were  sulis<;<|Ucntly  exjx  Il-d 
hy  the  l)iit<-h,  wiio,  in  turn,  were  dri\en  from  th«- 
i>land  hy  the  Ihiti-ii.  after  a  |trotiactvd  and  .san- 
^••iiiii.ary  stiu^jle.  Hitherto  Kandy  hiul  retained  its 
inde]iend'  lice;  l>ut  in  l^l.')  the  Kandyans  entre.ated 
the  Jiriti-h  tod'j>ose  their  prince,  whose  tyranny  hail 
he-ome  into]er;d>l<'.  The  re^ph'st  ^vas  conijtlied  a\  ith, 
the  ohject  aceonijili^lied,  and  Kandy  heeanie  thert-- 
after  a  ]'art  of  tli''  i'>iiti-h  dominions.  A  reheijinn 
l»roke  out  there  in  1^17,  which  w;us  not  (Mitirely 
(pu  lh;d  for  nearly  two  y«ars;  and  in  Isl"^,  in.anifes- 
talions  of  di<,'oiit''nt,  conhned,  however,  alnjost  en- 
tirely to  the  piiest-i  and  chi-t's,  a.:ain  niade  their 
ai>pearance,  hut  were  sjteedily  snj«pressed,  as  tin? 
^'eiieral  po]»nlation  was  jterfectly  content'd  with  its 
lot. 

'I'he  piincipal  towns  of  the  island  aie  ('n\  njln), 
Trincom;Llec.  Kandy,  I'oint  de  <i.iile,  .laffna,  and 
K..rn<-_Mll-',  the  e;i],itals  of  the  six  pi"o\  inces.  Se\er;d 
of  th-  ni  are  fortiii,,-d. 

('IIAI'.ACITI':,  CifAiiA^iTP.  or  CiiAnvziTF,  is  a 
zeolitic  miner.al  of  tt»leraMy  wi<le  di>triI»ution.  It 
contains  water,  sili<'a,  .alumina,  lime,  and  .sometimes 
potii-^li  or  sodu.  It  c)\ >t.dii/.e.-,  in  transjMiiUt  rhom- 
hoh'.dra.  and  in  <leti\(.i|  forms;  th«.'  crsstals  are  'ji  n*- 
ra  Iv  eol.Mir  It'-s;  they  swell  up  an<l  fu-^e  v.  hen  lie.ii(.h 
and  di>-o|\L'  in  hvdroehloi  ii*  aeid.  'I'h(^  mineral  is 
found  neai-  I\ilmale..]ni,  and  in  Skve  and  otlpisof 
the  West,  in  Idands.at  tlie  ( Jiant's  ('ausew.iy.  in  ice- 
land,  in  France  and  eKe\\here. 

CHAlii:!;'!',   J<»i;i'n     i;i.i:N.\Rn,    :MAi;-ris    of, 
a   di^-tin_;■nis]le^l  riavi^.itor,    a-^trrmomei',  and    LT'O-'ra- 
pher.      lie  was   horn  at  'J'oulon,  I'eh.    *Js,  17"_'hand 
enteied  the  marine  a^  a  <'adet  in    1711.     The  coi  ree- 
tions  made  li\  Idm  in  the  J-  reneli  (diarts  ]irocin't  d  hirii 
j>romotion  t«t  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  ]>ermission  to  i 
jem.ain   for  some  time  in   Talis  ihuim,'  th<'  intervals  i 
of  service,   to   ]»erfe(t   himself   in    the-    >tudv  of   as-  I 
tronoinv.  with  a  vi-w  to  introdm-iriLj  a   knowh  d^e  ! 
of   it  amon-^f   the  ol!i<ers  of  the  navy.      In   17.';<>   he  ! 
sailed    to    the    Xortli    ^Vmi  rican    co;u>t,    and    <»n    his  I 
return  ]»uhli^hi  d  the  result  of  his  (discrvations  in  an  ' 
astronomical  and  hydro-^M-aphical  work,  entitled  Vny-  | 


a-^e  siir  les  Cotes  de  rAmerlquc  Septontrionale  (Pari:?, 
17.'>.'^).  In  17r>^  he  wa.s  chosen  a  iiieml»er  of  th« 
Academy,  and  form-  d  the  project  of  a  chart  of  the 
Meditenanean.  Pie  commence  I  this  work  in  17«'<1. 
He  was  likewise  ma«le  insjn.'ctor-;.;eneral  of  tlie  na\ al 
depots.  ^\'hile  he  held  this  ollice  the  celehratcil 
M'chain  spent  .several  years  un«ler  his  din  a  lion  in 
reducing;  ami  arran^^in;^  a  g'reat  nnniher  <tf  ol-ser-.a- 
tit-ns  wliieh  had  hee-n  made  hy  Chahert,  as  the  f'au;- 
d.ation  for  :i  new  at  has  of  the  coa-t-s  of  the  Meditir- 
nuiean.  The  American  war  interrnj'ted  thew-Tlc, 
and  callevl  the  hrav  e  Chahert  to  his  post,  w  ht  re  he 
di-t  inirui>l;ed  hinis'lf  .s;()  hiiihly  that  in  17''1  he  v.r.s 
made  eommander  of  a  s<piadi'on.  lie  contintied  his 
sei'-ntihc  inve>tiL,Mtions  <'\en  in  the  midst  of  active 
hostilities,  and  in  17 Sj  he  read  to  the  Acnleiny  «  f 
Sciences  a  Menioire  >nr  l'  Usa-^e  des  Ilorlo^es  uiai  in-.s. 
In  I  7'.'-  he  was  ni.ade  vict.-admiral.  l)urin_;  the  .- mje 
year  the  revolution  drove  him  to  Kn^land.  and  he 
was  reeeived  l>y  J  )r.  M:»sk»^lyne  with  'jreat  kiTplia  ~s. 
In  isno  he  lost  his  si-ht,  in  eonse(juence  of  hi.s  in- 
tense ap]>lication  to  study,  and  in  16ml!  rt  turne<l  to 
Paris,  where  IJonaj'arte  assiLTned  him  a  )>ensii.n.  In 
isi'l  lu;  was  appointt:d  .a  memher  of  tiie  Hoard  of 
Lon.ritude,  and  m  1m>.'>  lie  presented  to  it  a  niaj*  of 
(ireece,  and  a  description  of  the  co.a«Nts  of  that  coun- 
try. .^'otwith^•^^nllin^'  his  Mindne.ss  his  |-oWerful 
nieniory  enahled  him  to  make  ad<litions  tc»  the  >toit.s 
of  scieiitihc  faets.  Lalande  j»raises  liis  aecnraey  in 
ohservations,  his  ]>atienee,  his  dili.rence,  and  Lis  conr- 
ap:  in  ()v«rcomini;  e\erv  (»hstacle,  in  the  hi_;he.-t 
teiius.  He  died  Heceinher  2,  Ibt)'),  of  a,  puliiionarv 
ath  (tioii. 

(  dl  .\r.l/AIS  (0//<f////r'//5  yl'yr'/'.  .an  ancient  pro\  i?;ee 
of  Pie.iniont,  in  Sa\<»y,  l»<ninded  hy  th.c  Lake  of 
(Iene\a  on  the  N.,  Sw  itzerlantl  on  the  i:.,  ami  hy  the 
►'•>ardinian  j>rovinces  of  ( 'arout^'C  and  yanciLTTiy  <*n 
the  w.  and  .-s.  The  jinniiKe  owes  its  name  to  the 
ntnniious  hordes  (Lat.  c.f/-(j///'.NM  which  the  Ilomans 
reared  in  it.  It  is  inountaiiKHis.  ami  coven-d  with 
\a-t  foie-ts  ;niil  heautiful  ]»:istura.;<\  There  are 
soiii<;  fertile  \alhysw  hich  jiroduce^rain,  chestnuts,  and 
othe'r  fruits  in  a'undance.  In  the  middle  aires  Chah- 
hus  formed  ]>art  of  the  Kingdom  of  I>ur]y:nndv.  In 
till'  eleventh  ccnturv  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
I'onr.id,  tir-t  Connt  of  Savoy,  and  remained  in  lii.s 
family  till  the  period  of  the  tir>t  French  Empire,  to 
which  it  was  annex'd  as  .a  [>art  of  the  dej>artmerit  of 
the  Leman.  It  was  rotoivd  to  the  house  of  Savoy 
in  ISI  h  and  ceded  to  IVance,  alon;,'  with  the  rest  «^f 
Sa\(>y,  l>y  \  ictor  Fmmanuel,  kini,'  of  Sanlinia,  in 
Isfio.  It  now  forms  the  arrondissenient  of  Thonon, 
its  ancient  caj-ital,  in  the  de]>artment  of  Haute 
Sa'.  t  >!•/. 

C 1 1 A 1  '.LIS,  a  tow  n.  Fiance,  de]»artnient  of  Yonne, 
'.•n  the  left  hank  of  tht;  Serein,  'J  miles  e.  of  Auxerre. 
It  .stands  in  the  niiiUt  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
th<'  ci  lel'rat(;d  wine  known  hy  it>  name.  The  white 
wines  (if  Chahlis  have  a  I-an-opean  reputation,  which, 
when  ecnuine,  tln-y  w»  11  de>erve.  They  are  di-'tia- 
(,Mii>hed   l>y   ii   he.iutif\illy   clear  and   limpid   ctdour, 

L 1   l'«'dy,  and  extreme  delicacy  of  flavour.     Thev 

h.ave'  a  trood  i)ioportion  t>f  natur.al  sj'irit,  \vith<»ut 
lu  in.:  too  alcoh<.!ic.  The  annual  j-roduct  ia  aU^nt 
•jODjuiK  hectolitr-'s,  or  ahont  4,4(»ii,oi)0  <jallons,  hut 
the  < plant itv   sold  o\or   the    World  is  uuich  pvater. 

I'o]..    -JlS'*.    ' 

C  llAlioT,  I'i;an<;ois.  one  of  the  wildest  and 
hloodie^t  .lacuhins  of  the  French  revolution,  was  horn 
at  St.  ( JLuie/- 1  >  <  >lt,  in  the  Louer^ue  (dep.  A\  evron  \ 
in  17'>''.and  in  early  lilV  entered  the  Capuchin  onier. 
'J'he  treatises  of  ea-ui--try  which  ho  perused  in  order 
to  juepare  him  for  the  <-oiif<--sional  are  s.dd  to  hace 
Corrupt'  d  Ids  mor.\ls,  .and  «in  tlie  su]i]»ression  of  tlie 
nionasLeries,  thouuh   he  still   professed  to  Ix;  a  piiojt, 
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he  gave  hinuelf  up  to  the  moet  scuidalous  exoeases. 
The  Bishop  of  Bloia  nominated  him  his  vicar-gene- 
ral,  and  saooeeded  in  getting  him  chosen  deputy  to 
the  national  convention  for  uie  department  of  Loire- 
et-Cher.  In  this  capacity  he  displayed  the  bitterest 
animosity  against  the  Idi^  and  his  ministers,  and  all 
deputies  friendly  to  moderate  courses;  and  laboured 
incessantly  to  overturn  the  throne.  Most  of  the  hor- 
rors of  that  sanguinary  period  are  attributed  to  him. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  August,  1792,  he  preached 
in  a  chnnui  of  the  Fanbourg  St  Antoine,  and  urged 
the  most  violent  incitements  to  insurrection;  though 
on  the  following  day  he  is  said  to  have  saved  some 
priests  and  the  Abb^  Sicard,  the  celebrated  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
His  party,  from  occupying  tiie  higher  seats  of  the 
national  convention,  were  designate  by  the  name  of 
the  Mountain,  which  they  have  since  retained.  The 
conversion  of  the  cathedrsl  of  N6tre  Dame  into  the 
Temple  of  Beason  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Cha- 
hot  He  at  Isst  became  suspected  by  his  party, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  nuirriage  with  a  young 
and  beautiful  Austrian,  and  the  favouritism  he  dis- 
played towards  his  two  brothers-in-law,  who  were 
striving  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  general  disord^. 
Along  with  several  other  deputies  he  was  accused  of 
having  ^ipropriated  the  effects  of  the  former  East 
India  C<»npany,  and  vainly  tried  to  save  himself  by 
reminding  BobespieiTe  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  he  swal- 
lowed poison,  but  suffered  such  excruciating  iMuns 
that  he  took  an  antidote  to  remove  them.  Three 
days  after,  on  the  5th  April,  he  was  guillotined.  His 
brothers-in-law  shared  his  fate. 

CHAGABUCO.  A  town  of  Chili,  on  the  Colina, 
28  miles  H.  of  Santiago,  in  the  province  of  that  name. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  of 
the  Bepublicans  over  the  Boyalist  troops  on  12  th 
FebnuwY,  1817. 

CHi£RON£ A,  a  town  in  Boeotia^  famous  as  the 
•cene  of  several  celebrated  battles  of  antiquity.  An 
important  battle  was  fought  near  it  B.0. 447,  by  which 
the  Athenians  lost  the  supremacy  in  Boeotian  A  still 
more  celebrated  battle  was  fought  B.O.  338,  in  which 
Philip  of  Maoedon  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  crushed  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  In  a  third  battle,  fought  at  Chseronea^ 
SoUa  defeated  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  B.a  86. 

GHAFALAYA,  or  Alchavalata,  the  western 
branch  of  the  month  of  the  MiviarippL 

CHAFF-GUTXEB,  an  agricultund  instrument  for 
chopping  hay  or  straw  into  half -inch  lengths  to  be 
nsed  as  food  for  animals.  The  economical  advantage 
of  the  chaff-cutter  does  not  depend  on  rendering  the 
chopped  food  more  digestible ;  but  on  peimitting  it 
to  be  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  more  nutri- 
tive and  palatable  food,  and  preventing  the  animal 
from  rejecting  any  part  of  it.  By  the  use  of  the 
chaff-cutter  animals  are  therefore  induced  to  consume 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  fodder  with  their  food, 
which  not  only  improves  the  condition  of  stock,  but 
eaves  time  in  feeding,  thus  allowing  the  animal  more 
time  for  repose,  which  contributes  either  to  his  fatten- 
ing rapidly,  or  doing  a  laiver  proportion  of  work.  A 
clMff-cutter  oonsists  of  a  long  box  to  hold  the  ma- 
terial to  be  cut;  an  appan^ns  for  conveying  this 
material  either  by  a  continuous  or  intermittent  pro- 
cess along  the  bed  of  the  box ;  and  an  apparatus  for 
cutting  it  off  as  it  protrudes  fiom  the  end. 

CHAFFINCH  (PringiUa  cceUba),  a  Uvely  and 
handsome  bird  of  the  finch  family,  very  common  in 
Britain,  where  its  haunts  are  ciuefly  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  hedgerows,  plantations,  kc.  The  male 
is  6  or  7  inches  in  length;  the  bill  is  bluish  in 
ooloor,  black  at  the  tip ;  the  forehead  is  black,  the 
yoi.ni. 


sides  of  the  head  dull  pink,  the  crown,  nape  and  sides 
of  the  neck  fine  bluiah  lead-colour ;  the  chin,  throat, 
and  breast  on  its  upper  part  dull  pink  with  a  tinge 
of  rufous ;  back  chestnut  brown,  with  grayish  yellow 
maigins  to  the  feathers;  the  greater  wing-coverts 
are  black  at  the  base,  broadly  tipped  with  yellowish 
white,  forming  a  conspicuous  bar ;  some  of  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  are  white,  and  others  tipped  with  white, 
fonmnff  another  bar;  the  first  three  quills  are  black 
with  white  on  their  mai^gins,  tiie  rest  with  their  bases 
and  part  of  their  inner  webs  white,  and  with  pale 
yellow  margins  on  half  the  outer  webs ;  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  lead- 
colour,  the  next  ones  black,  the  outside  one  on  each 
side  having  the  whole  or  purt  of  the  outer  web  white. 
The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and  alto- 

?^ether  duller  and  less  attractive  in  colouring.  The 
cod  of  the  chaffinch  consists  of  seeds  and  of  insects 
and  their  larvse.  The  latter  are  the  favourite  food 
of  these  birds,  and  they  do  good  service  in  the  de- 
struction of  them ;  it  is  mainly  when  the  supply  of 
these  fails  that  they  have  recourse  to  seeds.  They 
are  also  fond  of  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  newly-sprung  com,  radishes,  turnips, 
&c.  The  nest  of  the  chaffinch  haJs  been  universally 
remarked  for  its  neatness  and  elegance.  It  is  placed 
in  various  situations — sometimes  in  a  fruit-tree  in  a 
garden,  sometimes  in  a  hedge,  sometimes  even  in  a 
furse  bush.  Its  materials  also  vary,  but  they  are 
generally  similar  in  colour  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  outside  is  usually  covered  with  tree- 
moss  and  lichens,  within  it  is  lined  with  feathers, 
wool,  or  hair;  and  stalks  of  plants,  grasses,  roots,  &c., 
are  also  frequentiy  woven  into  it.  So  well  is  it  com- 
pacted that  considerable  force  is  required  to  tear  it 
to  pieces.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
duU  blmsh-green  colour,  clouded  with  duU  red.  They 
are  irregularly  streaked  and  spotted  with  dark,  dull, 
well-denned  red  markings.  Two  broods  are  hatched 
in  the  year.  The  song  of  the  chaffinch  is  lively  and 
pleasant,  though  there  is  littie  variety  in  it.  Its 
common  call-note  has  also  a  cheerful  sound.  The 
specific  name  of  ccdtbi  ii  bestowed  on  the  chaffinch 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  females  separate  from 
the  males  in  autumn  aud  remove  to  a  different  lo- 
cality. Great  flocks  of  the  birds  are  seen  at  this 
season,  some  composed  exclusively  of  males,  others  of 
females  and  perhaps  also  their  young. 

CHAGOS  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indisn  Ocean,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  as 
the  Laccadives  and  Maldives,  and  probably  a  contin- 
uation of  them.  It  extends  from  lat  7'  39'  to  4"  44' 
B.,  and  Ion.  70"  5(y  to  72**  5(f  x.  The  largest,  caUed 
Diego  Garcia  or  Great  Chagos,  100  miles  s.  of  the 
main  group,  is  about  15  miles  long  by  3  broad,  is  of 
a  crescent  shape,  and  consists  of  a  steep  coral  wall 
covered  with  tall  cocoa-trees,  and  inclosing  a  lagoon, 
which  occupies  the  whole  interior.  Fish  abound  in 
its  harbour,  and  excellent  green  turtle  visit  the  shores 
outside  the  idand.  The  group  was  discovered  by 
the  French  in  1744,  and  surveyed  in  1786  by  Captain 
Blair  of  the  Bombay  marine. 

CELA.GIIES,  a  seaport  of  Colombia,  on  the  v. 
coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  same  name.  It  acquired  some  importance  as 
the  station  at  which  the  West  Indian  steamers 
landed  the  mails  for  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
has  been  frequentiy  associated  with  proposed  oom- 
munications  between  the  Atiantio  and  the  Padfia 
Owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  harbour  of  Chagres, 
tiie  terminus  of  the  railvray  across  the  isthmus  has 
been  fixed  at  Aspinwall,  about  8  miles  V.B.,  and 
Chagres  has  since  greatiy  declined. 

CHAILLOT,  formerly  a  village  of  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.    It  boasts  a  considerable 
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antiquity,  beincf  noticeil  in  a  map  of  the  il.jvonth 
ct.^iitury.  ]ii  If).')'.*  it  l^'cainc  a  snl>ni-l)  <»f  raris,  niul 
rec'«-ivo(l  tlio  iiaiiit'  of  Faiil)our'_r  d*:  la  ( 'onf*  r-  ii'-v.  in 
m«  inorv  (»f  tlie  coiifcTLiK-e  at  v,)n<l)  the  1\  an.*  of  the 
iVrviioos  \v;us  C(.nchi<l(:(l.  Jn  17"^<>,  wlu  ii  a  wall  of 
imlosure  was  built  rouTnl  J*aris,  it  wa^  iTulu'hil 
within  it,  and  has  sln<'  •  f.'iinc<l  [art  of  the  Western 
ili.stri«:t  of  TaiiHi,  near  the  (.'hanips  l^lysecs. 

CHAIN,  in  survey  in,',  i^  a  measure  oonsistin^f  of 
]i)0  links,  e(|ii;il  to  4  rods,  or  GG  f«M't,  u-^cil  ft>r  nu-a- 
F'.iriiii,'  land.  It  is  s.onietinios  called  (lunter's  chain, 
from  its  invent<»r. 

CHAIN.  In  nautical  lanuni:^f,'e  chains  aro  strouLf 
links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  hiwer  ends  of  whicli  are 
Itolted  throU'_;h  a  ships  side  to  the  tinihers.  'J'hoy 
are  on  the  outside,  and  are  uu'd  to  (•. -nt  lin  the 
liloeks  caHed  (/t>ii(-r)/>  .■<,  hy  A\hie!i  the  shr«»uds  of  tin; 
m.ists  arc  fa-^leued.  '/'itji-chdiiis  aw  tho.se  wiiieli  ])re- 
Kerve  the  lower  yards  froiu  fallin;^'  wle.n,  in  time  of 
battle,  the  rojx  s  arc  n  iidered  incapabh'  of  service. 

CII.\IN-Ai;.M()rK,  co;.t.s  and  i.ther  ].i.  ees  of 
mail,  formed  of  hammeri-d  iron  links.  conhtitulin_r  a 
flexil'le  pirment  whieli  fitted  tt)  the-  pers«»n,  Jt  w  a- 
liulitf  r  and  le-s  o]')>re-sive  to  the  wearer  than  tie- 
heavy  pkit'S  of  stet-1  (pf  whieli  tlie  conijtlete  armour 
of  the  middle  a-^es  was  <M>mposi'd,  I'Ut  did  not  a-l'ord 
Fueh  comjilete  imnnmity,  bein;,''  li;d']e  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  thrust  of  a  hmee.  'I'utmi's  foi-nied  of 
Hat  riiiLis  are  foimd  in  ]jl:ites  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  th(^si.-,  toi;ctlier  with  leather,  seem  to  ha\e  bein 
the  clii-jf  foinis  of  defensive  ai'niour  usi  d  in  Ihn'o- 
I'can  warfare  until  tliey  W(  re  jtartly  s;ip.j:'-ede<l  by 
tlu;  steel  armour  of  tiie  mi<ldle  a/cs. 

CHArN-BUIlXiE.      See  liKini.E. 

CHAIN-CABLE.     See  C.MU.h;. 

CHAlN-SHoT,  two  cinnt)ndialh  coTinected  to- 
j,'rther  by  a  link  <.pf  chain,  n-^ed  chielly  i]i  naval  war- 
fare. Tlie  balls  when  diseharL,'^ed  tend  to  fly  apart, 
and  the  ap|»aratus  revolvin-jf  on  its  shorter  axis  mows 
don  II  any  ohstaeU,'  which  seeks  to  intercept  tlie  chain. 
It  i-<  »sT.eei;dlv  destructive  to  ma-ts  and  ri•J■4i^:^^ 

(dlAlX-TlMrd::!;,  a  timber  of  l.ir-e  dimensions 
j«lace(l  in  th»'  midd!t;  of  a  buildiu','  t  >  irive  it  strenirth. 

CHAL\-WAId:S.     See  Channkis. 

CH AIL,  an  article  <'f  do]ne..tie  fnrnitur<\  ron.vi>t- 
in.;  of  a  movable  seat,  \\  itii  a  back,  for  a  single  )>er- 
Hon.  AmouLC  tiie  Louians  the  word  .sv/Af  was  used 
^'eiii  rir-.illy  for  seats  of  \  arious  kinds,  and  ha«l  usually 
a  «iualificative  term  appended  to  it,  as  ioUd  runiH.^, 
S'''<i  f"ihi( itff.i.  'J'hev-  had  also  spet  itic  nane-s  for 
dilb-rent  kinds  of  seats;  a  seat  with  a  bael:.  lilvc  our 
ch.iirs,  was  eall<-il  ruf/n 'h-'f.  Cliaii>  W' re  much  le  s 
C(»mmon  b.-th  with  the  aii'i,nts  and  in  the  mid<ile 
aj'es  than  thev  ait;  in  modern  tim<  <;  hence,  perha]>s, 
the  reason  why  r/cdi'  and  tiif/fii!i<i  ha\e  both  ^ivt  n 
their  names  in  an  alle^'oiieal  sense  to  v  arious  di'j;nities, 
W \;  s]>eak  of  the  r/hfir  of  ju-tiet;,  and  tlie  rl«i'iriniin 
of  a  nieetinu',  :vnd  rutin  (h-a  is  now  most  widely  known 
bv  its  derivative  aitltnlnO.  the  name  still  Lriven  to  a 
met.ro}»tilit:in  churi-h. 

CHATll  OF  ST.  ri:ri:L.  at  Lomk.  a  relic  of 
which  the  fir^t  known  mention  wa-;  made  by  Ln- 
n..dius  iu  Tm'!!^  and  a  feast  in  honour  of  n  h-.Ii  w  i-  in- 
stituted or  restored  by  I'anl  I\'.  in  l.'>.'.s.  it  w.is 
exposed  for  jniblie  veneration  by  Lius  JN.  in  1>'!7 
(Woodward  and  Cates   Vmc.  of  < 'hronoli./v). 

CHAECEDON,  a  city  of  ancient  Litliynia,  op- 
I'osite  Lyzantium,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 
aluiut  -  miles  s.  of  the  present  site  of  Scutari. 
Chahedon  is  said  to  have  been  foundi  d  before  Lv- 
zantium,  and  when  the  foiniders  of  tin-  lattia*  city 
a^ked  a^Ivico  r)f  Apollo  he  recttmniend  d  them  to 
build  ojiposite  the  blind— that  is,  oppo-^ite  those  who 
had  neglected  the  supi'rl<>r  and  selected  an  inferior 
eite.     Chalcedou  was   a   llourishiii'   town   when   it 


cp.mo  into  ]'o<;r,ossion  of  tljo  Lomans,  under  the  testa- 
ment of  Nieoi'iedes,  P.O.  74,  as  int  luded  in  the  Kin_'- 
doMi  of  idthynia.  It  w.as  finally  de.-troyed  by  tiie 
Turks,  by  wh.om  it  was  ta'cen  ab..ut  lo77».  At  this 
pla  e,  in  the  autumn  of  1.",],  Marcian,  the  emjx  ror 
of  the  ]''ast.  held  the  fourth  general  council,  for  th«? 
puqpose  of  de>troyinLj  the  ascendency  r>f  the  Mono- 
physito  doctrines  (see  3l0NuriiYsiTKs^,  obtained  in 
44!^  by  the  influence  f»f  the  Alexandrian  j>fitrian.b 
Lioscuros  at  the  (so  called)  robher-^'innd  at  Eph'-.">us; 
and  to  establish  a  creed  of  Christian  faith  which, 
c<iuallv  remote  from  the  Nestorian  and  Monophvsit^? 
doctrines,  should  satisfy  all  j»arties  of  ortho<lox  Chris- 
tians. The  emj)eior's  commissioners  claime<l  the 
lead,  but  were  jaeceded  by  the  IcLfates  of  the  Loman 
bishop  Leo  ]..  Avh(»  had  endeavoured  to  e»tabli--h 
arti(  les  of  faith  without  the  aid  of  a  council,  but 
deemed  it  ju'licious  to  maintain  his  influence  there, 
.and  take  revcn-j^e  for  theexcommunication  jironounced 
aijainst  liim  by  Lioscuros.  'I'his  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  OMO  bishojts,  mostly  of  the  E.'i>;t,  depose. 1 
I)io,euros,  and  after  violent  debates  rvlopted  into 
their  articles  of  faith,  at  the  insti.ration  of  the  lo>- 
man  lei^atc,  the  tenor  of  .a  mi-^ive  <»f  Eeo  to  1- iavian, 
the  former  patriar<'li  (>f  Con^t.'intinc'j.le,  directed 
a;:^'ainst  Eutyehes,  the  founder  of  Mont)])hysiti>m, 
besides  tlie  confessions  of  faith  of  the  •j'eneral  coun- 
cils of  Nice  and  Constantinople;  also  two  Bynod.il 
missives  of  the  former  ])atriarch,  <  "yril  of  Alexandria. 
condt;nun"n'^'  the  Nestorian  tenets.  The  articles  of 
faith  settle-d  by  them  declared  the  mother  of  .lesus 
the  parent  «tf  <Iod,  and  established,  in  ojn'osition  to 
the  ^louoj'liysites,  the  belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
existin;,'  witliout  mixture  or  chMn.;e.  without  divi:>i«.n 
or  se]«aration,  so  that  by  the  union  of  the  two  naturis 
in  one  ]»erson  and  sidtstaTice  their  distinction  is  le-t 
d^.^troyed,  but  the  charae:: eristics  of  each  are  retained. 
Ijesides  this  creed  the  coun«'iJ  ]tiomulgated  thiily 
canons  nL,Mi!Ht  the  almses  of  the  clertry,  of  which 
canons  the  twenty-eiLrhth  ce-nct-.K-d  to  the  Latrian  h 
of  Con>tantino].l"  ctpial  ri-^hts  and  privile.res  with 
tlu"  le>nian,  to  whom  it  merely  iravo  precedciue  of 
rank;  and  thus  the  mattr-r  remained,  notwitlistand- 
in.,'  the  remonstrances  of  the  lv(»man  lei^ates.  IUixkIv 
relKllious  in  Lalestine  and  ]-!urypt  were  the  imme- 
di.ite  conse<|U'  nets  of  the  decn  es  (^f  the  coiuii-il  of 
Ciialcedon  against  r>i(iS(au-os  and  the  Monojthydt*  s ; 
and  not  till  aft-'r  a  long  period  of  ecclesiastical  eon- 
tests,  during  which  the  ^Nb-noj'hysites  were  entirely 
Kep:irat'.<l  from  the  orthodox  and  formed  a  distinct 
church,  did  tie-  Chalcedou  formula  of  faith  obtain  the 
authority  whieh  it  now  has  in  the  L'atholie,  Ureek, 
and  many  I'rot.'^tant  Churches. 

ClLVE(.'J'in(  >NV,  a  mineral  identical  in  comj^x'^i- 
tion  with  <iuart;%  but  ditfering  from  it  iu  alwavs 
beiiiLT  uncrystallized.  and  existing  either  as  l>otryoid;d 
mass«-s  (re-.emhling  a  bunch  of  gra}>es)  or  as  veins,  or 
in  the  holh»ws  of  rocks  and  minerals,  into  which  it 
iiiiiltrates,  a]>]>arently  in  the  soluble  condition,  and 
afterv.ards  -ehitinizes  and  .solidities.  Several  varieties 
go  by  ditleivnt  names  in  the  arts. 

1.  The  common  chalcedony  has  a  cloudy  or  ndry 
appearance  when  lield  between  the  eve  and  the  li_ht. 
It  is  s-  ini-tran>]»art  ut,  or  only  transluct.-nt  in  vari»>us 
d<  :fi-ees.  Thoujh  sometimes  nearly  white  its  more 
common  cohiur  is  gray,  more  «tr  less  .shaded  with 
blue,  yellow,  brown,  gieeu,  v*v:c,  'i'he  surface  is  often 
rou-h  or  mii'Ven.  Its  fr.n-ture  is  usually  even, 
though  seldoji!  smooth.  It  is  usually  conUiined  in 
amy^^^daloiil  rocks.  ]M)i-j»hyry.  L'reenstone,  or  b:»salt, 
or  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks.  It  sometimes  tra- 
verses tlicm  in  vein-5.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  metallic 
veins,  also  in  Lrranit<*  ami  ltik  iss.  (.)berstein,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  IJhine.  is  one  «.f  the  pest  localities, 
i'ine  spvuimens  are  found  in  the  island.s  of  EariMi. 
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It  ii  found  alao  in  Cornwall,  and  in  many  parts  of 
tlie  United  States.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
much  used  for  ring-stones,  seals,  &c. 

2.  Another  of  tiie  principal  yarieties  is  oamelian. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  this  variety  is  red;  some- 
times it  has  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  hrown,  or  is  nearly 
white.  Its  colours,  or  their  different  shades,  some- 
times i^pear  in  spots  or  stripes,  or  gradually  pass 
into  each  other.  It  is  commonly  semi'transparent, 
s<)motimes  only  translucent  Its  geological  situation 
ia  similar  to  that  of  common  chalcedony,  which  it 
often  accompanies.  The  finest  specimens,  sometimes 
called  orierUal  carnelian,  come  from  Cambay,  Surat, 
Itc.,  in  India.  It  ii  obtained  also  from  Arabia,  Sibe- 
rio,  Sardinia,  &c  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
much  employed  for  seals,  bracelets,  &c.  The  ancients 
often  engraved  on  camelian. 

3.  Said  differs  from  camelian  in  its  colour  only, 
which  is  reddish-yellow,  or  nearly  orange,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  brown.  It  often  appears  blood-red 
by  transmitted  light.  It  is  found  at  Deerfield,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  greenstone. 

4.  Sardonyx  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  white 
dialoedony  and  of  sard.  It  was  highly  valued  by 
the  ancients,  and  is  still  employed  for  cameos.  It  is 
found  in  India  and  in  Perthshire. 

CHALCHOND YLAS,  Dbmetrius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, bom  at  Athens  about  1424,  pupil  of  Theodore 
Gaza.  On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
he  came  to  Italy,  where  he  taught  the  Grreek  langusge, 
was  invited  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  di  Medici  about 
1479,  and  proceeded  afterwards  on  the  invitation  of 
Ludovioo  Sforza,  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1510  or 
1611.  He  spread  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  sent  out 
several  celebrated  scholars.  Among  the  works  edited 
by  him  was  Homer,  in  two  vols.  foL  (Florence,  1488); 
Isocrates,  foL  (Milan,  1493);  and  Suidas,  fol  (Milan, 
1499).  He  also  compiled  a  Greek  Grammar,  which 
was  long  in  general  use  as  a  school-book.  In  his 
editions  of  the  Greek  authors  he  was  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary in  his  emendations  of  the  text. — His  brother 
Laukicob,  after  witnessing  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
followed  his  brother  to  Italy.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  last  years  of  the  Byzantine  Bmpire, 
from  1297  to  1462. 

CHALCIS,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
•eparated  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Euripus  from  the 
Bceotian  coast,  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.  Chalois  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic 
colony  from  Athens.  It  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  lomc  cities,  carried  on  an  extensive 
oommeroe,  and  planted  numerous  colonies.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  I'eninsula  of  Chalcidice,  in  Syria,  in 
conseouence  of  the  numerous  cities  it  founded  there. 
It  had  also  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
The  government  of  Chalcis  was,  in  the  early  period 
of  its  history,  aristocratic.  The  Chaldans  joined  the 
BfBotians  in  a  war  with  Athens,  in  which  they  were 
defeated,  B.O.  606,  and  a  large  number  of  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  lan£  of  the  wealthy  Chal- 
c'ans,  who  were  called  Hippobotae,  feeders  of  horses. 
After  the  Persian  wars  Chalcis  became  tributary  to 
Athens.  The  Chaldans  revolted  B.C.  445,  along  with 
the  EuboBans,  but  were  vanquished  by  Pericles,  who 
expelled  the  Hippobotie  from  the  dty  and  altered 
the  government.  Another  revolt  occurred  B.C.  411, 
and  ChalciB  for  a  short  time  became  independent. 
A  bridge  was  at  this  time  built  across  the  Euripus, 
and  fortified;  a  passage  suffident  for  a  single  ship 
being  left  in  the  middle.  The  dty  was  soon  re- 
oovored  by  the  Athenians,  and  continued  under  their 
•way  untu  the  Peloponnedan  war  put  an  end  to  the 


power  of  Athens.  It  was  subsequently  ooenpied  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  after  various  vidssitudes  feu 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Chalda  joined  the 
Adueans  in  their  last  war  with  Rome,  when  the  dty 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Munmiius.  It' was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  was  the  chief  dty  of  Euboea.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Euripus,  after  the  strait; 
from  which  Egripo,  one  of  the  forms  of  its  modem 
name,  is  derived ;  the  other,  Negropont,  was  given 
it  by  the  Venetians,  and  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  same  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  Italian 
poTU^f  a  bridge.    See  Nkoropont. 

CHALDi£A,  in  andent  geography,  the  southerly 
part  of  Babylonia,  towards  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  lying  w.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, u^e  ChaldsBans  are  supposed  to  have  been 
at  first  a  wandering  and  predatory  race  like  the 
Arabs,  who  afterwards  became  settled,  and  ulti- 
nu^y  gave  their  name  to  Babylon  and  the  Babylo- 
nian Empire.  The  name  Chaldean  was  especially 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  Babylonian  Magi,  who 
were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  astronomy  and  magi- 
cal sdence.    See  Babylonia. 

CHALDi^AN  CHRISTIANS.  See  Stbiaw 
Christians. 

CHALDEE  LANGUAGE,  a  form  or  dialect  of 
the  Aramean,  one  of  the  three  principal  varieties  of 
the  andent  Semitic  (see  Hebrew  Lanodaob  and 
Philoloot).  The  region  called  in  Scripture  Aram 
may  be  described  generally  as  .occupying  the  north- 
em  and  north-eastern  divisions  of  that  comer  of  Asia 
which  was  the  home  of  the  Semitic  languages.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Taurus  range  and  the 
river  Tigris,  which  latter  also  formed  its  eastern 
boundanr ;  on  the  w.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mount  Lebanon;  and  on  the  B.  by  Palestine  and  the 
Arabian  desert  The  Aramean  language  was  very 
extensively  known,  not  only  within  tiie  limits  above 
mentioned,  but  beyond  them.  The  princes  of  Judea 
and  Assyria  were  familiar  with  it;  it  was  spoken  in 
the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  even  formed  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Persiao  court 
and  its  subjects  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  It  may  also 
lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity,  being  probably  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  previous  to  his  migration  into 
Palestine,  and  certainly  of  his  grand-nephew  Laban. 
Unfortunately  the  older  monuments  of  the  language 
have  perished,  the  Chaldee  portions  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  being  the  earliest  specimens  wo  possess  of  a 
language  which  had  probi^ly  existed  and  flourished 
at  least  2000  yean  before.  There  is  another  dialect 
of  the  Aramean  besides  the  Chaldee,  namely,  the 
Syriac,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  numer- 
ous writings  are  still  extant,  but  they  are  all  of  com- 
parativdy  recent  date.  The  Chaldee  literature  is 
usually  airanged  in  two  divisions:  the  Biblical  Chal- 
dee, or  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  written  in  Chaldee,  namely,  Daniel  from  ii.  4  to 
vil  28;  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi  18,  and  vii  12-26;  and  Jere- 
miah x.  11;  and  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  and 
other  later  Jewish  writings.  The  former  is  distin- 
guished by  a  closer  approach  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
and  is  therefore  considered  less  pure  than  the  Chal- 
dee of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Targimis. 

CHALDER,  an  obsolete  Scotch  dry  measure  con- 
taining 16  bolls  or  12  imperial  quarters. 

CHALDRON,  an  English  measure  of  86  bushels, 
used  chiefly  in  measuring  coaL 

CHALEUR  BAY,  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lower  Canada 
on  the  N.  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  b.,  and  about 
85  miles  long  by  20  broad.  Tlie  Frendi  fleet  waB 
here  defeated  by  the  British  in  1760. 
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CHALICE-CHALMERS. 


CTLVLTCE  (T^atin.  rah'r),  a  cup  or  bowl.  Tliis 
ttTiii,  oriLiiii.'illy  si'_cnifvin<jj  a  common  drinking  ves- 
sel, i.'*  now  usuallv  uj'plied  to  a  communion  cup. 

CHALK.     See  LiMK. 

CHALLEN(rJ>,  to  jurors,  is  an  objection  either 
to  tlie  Avlutle  panel  or  array,  that  i.^,  the  whole  body 
of  jurors  returued,  or  to  the  j)o//s^  that  is,  to  tlie  ju- 
ro^^^  indivi(hially;  and  it  is  either  percmj'tori/^  that 
is.  ^\ithout  as.si'_rning  any  rexson,  or  for  cause  assii^n- 
r<l,  A  peremptory  cliallonge  i^  allowed  to  ])e  made 
only  1)V  tht)  party  accused,  and  not  by  the  govern- 
ment or  |iro.secutinLr  otlicer,  and  only  in  c^ijtital  ca,ses; 
and  is  said  to  be  permitted  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
is  lialjle  to  conceive  a  prejudice  airaiust  another  from 
his  mere  looks  and  appearance,  for  which  lie  can  L;i\  e 
no  reason:  an^l  such  may  be  the  case  of  the  accuse'd; 
and  it  is  conceded  in  favour  of  life,  tliat  in  sucli  case 
he  niay  exclude  the  juror  without  assigning  any  rea- 
Fon:  and  also  on  the  ground  that,  by  (|uestioiiing  a 
jiuor  as  to  any  ol)jection  to  him.  his  ]irejudice  may 
bf  their-by  excite*!  against  the  prisoner,  who,  to  save 
liimsclf  i'roin  the  elTect  of  such  prejudice,  is  ])erniitted 
to  have  iiim  rejected.  The  ground  on  whicli  peremp- 
tory chalh  nue  is  allowed  supposes  the  prisoner's  life 
to  be  in  danucr,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  if  he 
j)leads  in  bar  or  abatement;  for  the  trial  of  these 
ple.is  does  not  decide  on  his  life.  He  nmst,  before 
making  such  challenge,  plead  'not  guilty,'  or  some 
plea,  tlie  trial  of  which  decides  on  Ids  life.  Having 
pleaded  such  a  ]>loa,  the  accused  might,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  peremptorily  challenge  thirty-five  jurors;  but 
the  2'Jd  of  Ifenry  VllL  cap.  xiv.  limited  the  num- 
ber to  twenty  in  felony.  1'he  regulating  statute  now 
in  force  is  0  <.Teo.  IV.  cap.  1.  Jiy  the  law  of  the 
I'nited  States  a  perem[»tory  challenge  r.f  thirty-live 
jurors  is  allowed  in  trials  for  treason,  and  twenty  in 
those  cases  of  felony  mentioned  in  the  stritute.  A 
challenge  of  the  whole  ]>anel  may  be  nu'ule  bet'ause 
the  jury  is  illegally  drawn  or  summoned,  wheieby  it 
is  not  a  legal  jury;  and  a  challenge  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  government  as  well  as  by 
the  prisoner.  <  "hallenge  to  tlw?  polls  may  be  made 
both  in  civil  and  ci'imin.d  suits  for  cause,  as  that  the 
JTiror  is  an  alien,  not  from  the  |»roper  district,  not  duly 
(jualihed  as  a  freeholder,  not  of  suitable  age,  cV:c.,  or  is 
near  akin  t(»  one  of  the  parties,  is  biased,  lias  been 
^Miilty  of  felony,  is  interested,  or  is  subject  t<»  any 
other  e\ce|.tion,  according  to  the  comnum  princi)>l<s 
of  proceeding,  or  the  provisii»ns  of  any  statute  on 
the  sul.)ject.  Jn  courts-martial  a  prisoner  -wlio  objects 
to  either  of  the  judges  must  assign  Ids  reasons.  In 
other  Monls  peremptory  challenges  are  not  allowed 
in  these  courts.  The  j>rivilege  of  challen;.dng  here 
beh^ngs  e(|ually  to  the  prisoner  an<l  the  prosecutor. 
The  ri.,dit  of  challenging  the  members  of  a  couit- 
martial  prevails  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  iMi'iland  and  America. 

Chalh  ii'ic  to  tiLrht  a  duel  is  punishal)le  in  England 
■with  tine  and  imjtrisonment.  In  several  of  tlu; 
I'nited  Stat*  s  of  ^Vmerica  this  otfeiice  is  subj(;ct  to 
the  additional  ]>unishment  of  ineliuibility  to  any 
pultlie  ollice,  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  term. 
See  J)rKi.. 

CHAEMEIIS.  Am-xandkr,  an  English  journalist, 
editor,  and  misecHaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  l?.**'.',  and  received  a  go(»d  classical  and  m«-di- 
cal  e<hication  in  tliat  eitv,  where  his  father,  the 
founder  of  the  first  Aberdeen  newspai)er,  was  a 
jtrinter.  About  1777  Chalmers  came  to  Lo"i,l(.ii, 
and  was  empl<>ye<l  as  a  contributor  to  the  St.  .lames' 
Chronicle,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning 
Herald,  and  vari(ius  critical  magazines  and  reviews. 
He  edited  numerous  editions  of  the  English  classics, 
particularly  the  Eriti-^h  E-^<ayist,  forty-hve  vols. 
lljmo,  L>u;^,  commencing  with  the  Tatler,  and  ending 


with  the  01:>server,  t<ii'ethtr  with  prefaces,  historiefi, 
and  biographies;  again  published  in  Ih^oS  and  1S23; 
the  S[»ectatoi-.  Tatler,  and  Guanlian.  twelve  vols.  Svo, 
lSli2;  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  historical  and 
explanatory  notes,  in  1S(>'.*;  republished  1812  and 
1845;  works  of  the  Engli.sh  Poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Cowper,  with  Johnson's  Lives,  and  additional  Lives 
by  ( 'halmers,  twenty-one  vols,  royal  8vo,  1810.  The 
most  imi»ortant  and  valuable  of  Chalmers*  extensive 
literary  labours,  however,  was  the  General  liiogra- 
phical  Dictionary,  thirty -two  vols.  Svo,  1812-17,  the 
fuUest  boily  of  biognphical  information  published  up 
to  bis  time  in  this  country,  and  which  has  rendere<l 
invaluable  service  to  subserpient  compilers.  Clial- 
mers  was  as  much  distinguished  for  painstaking  ac- 
curacy as  an  editor,  combining  patient  and  intelli- 
gent investigation  of  facts  with  literary  discrimina- 
tion, as  for  the  industry  which  enal'led  him  to  .accom- 
plish HO  large  an  amount  of  work.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, 10th  December,  18:'>4. 

CHALMlCIiS.  (iEOR(ii:,  a  Scottish  antiquary  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  w;us  born  in  1742,  at  Eochal>ers, 
in  Banffshire.  Having*-  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  he 
remove<l  to  .^Vmerica,  where  he  ] practised  that  profes- 
sion for  upwards  rd  ten  years,  till  the  colonies  de- 
clared themselves  independent.  Mr.  Chalmers  being 
a  keen  Lnalist,  returned  to  Ihitain,  where  his  suffer- 
ing's recommended  him  to  the  government,  and  he 
w;is  in  17>t)  ap])ointed  to  the  ollice  of  clerk  to  the 
I>oard  of  Tra«le.  I'he  duties  of  this  office  he  con- 
tinued to  execute  with  diligence  and  ability  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years. 

Previous  to  his  a]*pointment  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  various  literary  imdertakingn?,  particularly 
a  Work  entitled  Politieal  Annals  of  the  United  Co- 
lonies, which  ai)peared  in  17M»,  in  4to,  and  mani- 
fested a  profound  knowledge  of  colonial  history,  law, 
and  ])olicy.  He  had  also  ]>ublished,  in  1782,  an  Es- 
timate of  the  Comparative  Streiig-th  oi  Great  Eritain 
during  the  Present  and  Eour  Preceding  Keiirns:  and 
in  1781  Oi'inions  on  Inter*  sting  Subjects  of  Pul'lic 
I^aw  and  Commercial  Policy,  aiising  from  American 
Indepentleuce;  the  former  work  in  «[uarto,  the  latter 
in  oetavo.  jiVfter  his  apjiointment  he  transferred  his 
attention  in  a  great  me^usure  from  jiohtical  science  to 
literature.  In  17iH)  he  published  his  life  of  Daniel 
l)efoe;  in  17i»l  his  life  of  Thomas  Eud<liman  (a  very 
curious  lM)ok);  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  sul>se- 
quent  y(.'.irs  various  pam]»hlets  apologizing  for  those, 
himself  included,  avIio  had  bt.lieved  in  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Shakspeare  manuscripts  for^'ed  by  Mr. 
Ireland.  In  InOo  lie  edited  the  works  of  Allan  Earn- 
say,  \\\t\\  an  elaborate  memoir  of  tlie  ]>oet;  in  18i»r> 
the  works  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of  <  '(»ltnes.s.  also  with 
a  life  prefixed;  and  in  bSot;  the  writin'jrsof  Sir  IXaviil 
l>indsav  of  the  Mount,  which  were  embellished  in  like 
m.anner.  The  first  volume  of  his  Caledonia,  which 
appeareil  in  l>o7,  in  quarte).  displayed  a  vast  extent 
of  enidition  and  research.  It  professes  U)  be  an  ac- 
count, historical  and  topogra]>hical,  of  North  Brit-ain, 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times;  and  the 
original  intention  of  the  author  wa^,  that  it  should  l>f> 
completed  in  four  volum«>s  <piartt»,  each  containing 
nearly  lOOO  p.'iges.  Eormer  historians  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  iiKjuire  any  further  back  into  Scottish  his- 
tory than  the  reign  of  ( 'anmore.  (k\seribing  all  licfore 
that  tiinc  as  obscurity  and  fable.  But  Chalmern 
pluiigt  d  fearlessly  into  the  pre-ceding  ai:es,  and  was 
able,  l)y  dint  of  incre<liMe  research,  to  give  a  ]>retty 
clear  oecount  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  j>art  of 
the  island  since  the  Eoman  coiKpiest.  Tlie  historical 
part  of  his  \\ork-.  which  occuj>ies  the  first  volume,  is  di- 
vided into  ]»eriods  an.alogous  to  the  dilFerent  ra<.'cs  who 
predonjinatod  in  the?  country:  tlms  we  have  the  Eo- 
man period,  the  I'ictish  period,  the  Scottish  |:>eriod 
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(between  the  lubju^tion  of  the  Ficts  And  the  intra- 
■ion  of  the  Saxons  under  Malcohn  Canmore),  and  the 
Sooto-Saxon  period,  which  endi  with  the  aooearion  of 
Robert  Brace.  The  remaining  three  yolumee  were 
destined  to  contain  a  topograpldcal  and  historical  ac- 
count of  each  county,  ana  the  second  of  these  com- 
pleted his  task  so  far  as  the  Lowlands  were  concern- 
ed, when  death  stepped  in  and  arrested  the  busy  pen 
of  the  antiquary,  May  SI,  1825.  Chalmen  is  under- 
stood to  have  left  the  remainder  of  his  great  work 
nearly  ready  for  the  press;  but  hitherto  no  book- 
seller has  ventured  to  publish  it  He  also  wrote  a 
Chronological  Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in 
Great  Britain,  which  appeared  in  1810. 

CHALMERS,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  bom  on  17th  March, 
1780,  in  the  burgh  of  Anstrather  Easter,  in  Fife, 
where  his  father  was  a  shipowner  and  general  mer- 
chant. He  was  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  fourteen, 
and  received  his  fint  education  in  the  parish  school 
of  his  native  place.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
sent  to  the  Univereity  ol  St  ^drews,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  for  the  church,  and  after  passing 
through  a  curriculum  there  of  seven  years,  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  in  July,  1799,  the  rule  of  the 
Scottish  Chuzch  requiring  that  a  licendate  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  being  dispensed  with 
in  his  case,  in  virtue  of  the  exceptional  clause  in  fa- 
vour of  those  possessing  '  rare  and  singular  qualities.' 

The  fimt  two  winters  after  being  liorased  were  spent 
by  Chalmers  in  Edinburgh  in  studying  mathematics 
and  chemistry;  and  the  post  of  assistant  to  the  profes* 
ior  oi  mathematics  at  St  Andrews  having  become  va- 
cant, he  applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation.  In 
May,  1803,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Kilmany, 
in  the  H.i.  of  Fife,  and  having  been  dismissed  from 
factious  motives  from  his  pla^  of  assistant  teacher 
of  mathematics,  he  resolved  to  open  classes  of  his 
own  for  teaching  that  science  in  the  town  of  St 
Andrews.  These  were  ao  sucoeseful  that  he  com- 
menced a  dass  of  chemistry  also,  his  lectures  on  and 
demonstrations  in  which  created  quite  a  sensation. 
About  this  time  his  views  as  to  the  obligations  of  a 
Christian  pastor  were  very  different  frpm  what  he 
Was  subsequently  led  to  entertain,  and  he  deemed  it 
a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  these  to  return  to  Kilmany 
on  the  Saturday  evenings,  and  from  thence  back  to 
St  Andrews  on  the  Monday  mornings,  devoting  the 
bulk  of  his  time  to  sdentifio  pursuits.  In  1804  he 
was  defeated  in  an  application  for  the  chair  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  St  Andrews,  and  again  in  1805  for 
the  same  coair  in  Edinburgh  Univetsity.  An  objec- 
tion made  to  his  candidature  for  the  latter  chair,  'tiiat 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  mathematical  or  natural 
sdenoe  was  incompatible  with  clerical  duties  and 
habits*  occasioned  his  first  literary  effort,  entitled 
Observations  on  a  Passage  in  Mr.  Flayfair's  Letter 
to  the  Lord-proyost  of  Edinburgh  relative  to  the  Ma- 
thematical rretensions  of  the  Scottish  Clergy.  In 
1808  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and 
Stability  of  National  Resources,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  Berlin  decree  would  not  touch 
the  real  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Britain. 

In  1813  Mr.  Chalmers  married  Miss  Grace  Pratt, 
second  daughter  of  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  1st  Royal 
Veteran  B^talion.  llie  following  year  his  article 
on  Christianity  appeared  in  the  ^inburgh  Encylo- 
nedia,  and  shortiy  afterwards  his  review  of  Cuvier's 
Enay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  the  Christian 
Instructor,  a  publicmtion  conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew 
ThomMML  In  this  last  he  propounded  the  inteipreta- 
tioo  of  the  first  verses  of  Genesis,  afterwards  adopted 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  with  a  view  to  make  the  troths  of 
revelation  and  the  discoveries  of  geological  science 
hannomize.    In  his  lectures  at  St  Andrews  in  1803 


he  had  already  said,  'The  writings  of  Moses  do  not 
fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe.  If  they  fix  anything 
at  all,  it  is  only  the  antiquity  of  the  species.  His 
fame  as  a  preacher  had  by  tl^  time  extended  itself 
throughout  Scotland,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow,  he  was  slewed  to  the 
charge  by  a  large  majority  of  the  town-council,  and 
inducted  on  21st  July,  1815.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember following  he  commenced  his  series  of  astrono- 
mical discourses,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  ob- 
served in  Glasgow,  of  the  dty  ministers  delivering 
in  rotation  a  course  of  sermons  in  the  Tron  Church 
on  lliursdays.  The  effect  of  these  was  perfectly 
electrifying,  and  created  a  sensation  such  as  no  ser- 
mons had  ever  before  produced  in  Glasgow.  It  is 
related,  that  when  the  hour  of  delivering  them  ar- 
rived, merchants  and  men  of  business  would  regularly 
leave  their  desks  and  proceed  to  the  Tron  Church, 
while  tiie  more  liberal  among  them  would,  in  addi- 
tion, grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  their  clerks  and 
assistants.  In  the  commencement  of  1817  these  dis- 
courses were  published,  and  attained  a  sale  of  nearly 
20,000  copies  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  raised 
their  author  to  the  position  of  the  first  preacher  of 
the  day,  and  in  a  visit  which  he  shortiy  afterwards 
paid  to  London,  the  most  distinguished  literati  and 
statesmen  crowded  to  listen  to  the  wondrous  oratory 
of  the  Scottish  divine. 

11x6  main  object  which  engaged  Dr.  Chalmers  on 
his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  was  the  reorganizing  of  the 
parochial  system,  so  as  to  provide  a  machmery  by 
which  the  destitute  and  outcast  might  be  visited  and 
reclaimed,  and  the  young  instrocted  in  the  lessons 
and  duties  of  religion.  With  this  view  he  allocated 
to  each  of  his  elders  the  part  which  they  should  re- 
spectively bear  in  carrying  out  this  new  scheme,  and 
succeeded  in  infiising  into  them  the  same  ardent  ac- 
tive spirit  by  which  he  himself  was  animated.  Es- 
pecial efforts  were  directed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  Sabbath-schooll^  which  in  the  course  of  two 
years  had  an  attendance  of  1200  children.  Great 
exertions  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  get 
new  churches  erected  throughout  Glasgow,  the  church 
accommodation  for  which  comprehended  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  addition,  a  new  parish  and  churdi  (St 
John's)  were  erected  and  endowed  expressly  for  him- 
self by  the  town-ooundl  of  Glasgow.  To  this  he  was 
in  1819  transferred  from  the  Tron.  The  same  zeal 
and  activity  which  had  there  marked  his  pastoral 
career,  were  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  new 
psrish.  Besides  numerous  Sabbath-schools,  two 
large  week-day  schools,  in  which  all  the  primaiy 
bnmches  of  education  were  taught  at  a  low  rate,  were 
established  on  behalf  of  the  panshioners  of  St.  John's. 
The  fatigues,  however,  which  such  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  parochial  affairs  involved  were  becoming  too 
much  for  his  health,  and  he  had  now  so  far  adjusted 
matters  in  his  parish,  that  the  management  of  the 
machine  might  for  the  future  be  intrusted  to  others. 
On  the  vacant  chair,  therefore,  of  moral  philosophy, 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  being  offered  to 
him,  he  accepted  it,  though,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  considerable  disappointment  was  thereby 
produced  in  Glasgow.  The  date  of  his  transfer  to 
St  Andrews  was  November,  1823.  As  an  instractor 
of  youth,  his  affectionate  concern  for  their  welfare, 
independent  of  the  mere  intellectual  attractions  of 
his  lectures,  made  him  universally  beloved  by  the 
students,  many  of  whom  he  used  te  assemble  at  his 
house  on  Sonaay  evenings,  for  the  puipose  of  religi- 
ous conversation  and  instraction.  In  the  tewn  of 
St  Andrews,  likewise,  he  labomed  assiduously  in 
visiting  the  humbler  classes,  and  promoting  tiieir 
religious  and  moral  improvement 
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Tn  3S27  the  cHvinifcy  chair  in  the  University  of 
IMiiilMirgh  beoanio  vm-ant  l>y  the  rL:si_,'!iati():i  of  Dr. 
Ixitchic,  ami  JJr.  Chahiicrs  was  imanhiKxisly  ck-ct'jd 
to  it  by  the  town-council  on  .''1st  Ootol)cr.  Tliis 
appoiulmcnt  lie  oontiniKtl  to  hoM  till  the  Disruption 
from  th'j  Scottish  cliurch  in  1813.  In  l^-'VJ  he  ]>iib- 
lislit  d  his  JN)liticaI  J'](;onoTny,  and  shortly  aftcr- 
wanls  apj>ear(<l  his  contribution  to  the  cehrbrated 
JiridL'ewater  Treatist.s  (which  nt-v),  On  tlio  Adapta- 
tion of  E.vLcnial  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Constitution  of  Man.  JnlN'M  he  was  elected 
a  corresi)i»ndir)'/  nieiabor  of  the  Koyal  Iiistitute  of 
Franco;  and  the  following  vear,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Oxfurd,  lia<l  the  de^xi'ee  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred 
on  him  i)y  iti  university.  An  important  matter 
Avliirh  now  larirely  en;;:ii,'^cd  his  attcTition  w:is  the 
subjo.-t  of  ehureh  extensi<<n,  which  he  h;ul  zealously 
adv(»cat*  d  from  tlie  days  of  his  ministry  in  (ilas-j^ow. 
But  Lord  Melbourne's  ^'overnnient  was  little  disposed 
t(»  aid  the  (Uiurch  of  Scotland  on  this  occasion,  and  it 
waii  consequently  ol»li'4ed  to  carry  out  its  schenu.'  on 
tiie  voluntary  princii»le.  The  re.^idts  were  satisfac- 
tory, and  in  1^3S  I>r.  (.'halmers  vras  enabled  t'»  .'^tate 
to  tiiC  (jreneral  Assembly,  that  within  the  last  four 
vears  there  had  In-en  collect«'d  about  .i'JDit.'J'iu,  »nit 
of  which  nearly  li"»0  new  churches  had  bct-n  liuilt. 

Amid  the  variou.s  public  movements  with  which 
Dr.  Chalmeix'  name  stands  connected,  there  is  none 
in  which  it  more  proniuiently  occurs  than  in  relation 
to  the  ^reat  non-intrusion  movement  in  the  Scottish 
church.  (See  Fkee  ('iniicn.)  T  lire  u;^di  out  the  wliole 
i»f  this  memorable  contest,  from  the  jtassing  of  the 
veto  law  l)y  the  (Jeneral  Asseml>ly  to  the  Disruption 
in  LSl:>,  he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
jiarty  in  their  KtruL'Lrles  with  the  civil  power.  ;i.nd 
may  l>e  reL,Mrded  as  the  founder  <'f  the  Free  (-linrch, 
of  the  lir.-5t  a^Sv-^embly  of  which  he  wa,s  moderator. 
He  w:is  also  the  onu'inator  of  the  sustentation  fund, 
out  of  which  the  ministers  of  that  body  are  ]>rinci- 
j»ally  suj)ported.  liaviuij;'  vacated  at  tlie'  Disru|>tion 
his  professorial  cliair  in  the  Ivlinlnu%,di  L'nivei*Hity,  lie 
was  a]ij>ointed,  on  tlie  e.'«tablishnient  of  a  new  collei^'e 
in  connection  with  the  Free  (.'hurch.  to  the  ollices  of 
priu'  ipal  and  ]»rim.arius  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
institution.  'J'owards  the  end  of  IMI  lie  set  (>n  foot 
a  scheme  for  reclainiin;L,'  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
I'ort  district  in  Edinburgh,  a  locality  notorious  alike 
for  phv.->ical  stpudor  and  moral  degradati(tn.  A  staff 
of  visitors  was  organized  for  the  jairpose  of  visiting 
the  dilferent  families  in  this  "juarter ;  a  schot)l  was 
opened  in  the  clo.'^e  which  had  earned  an  unenvied 
fame  as  tiie  scene  of  IJurke  and  Hare's  murders  ;  and 
lastly,  an  old  tannery  loft  was  opened  for  worship 
on  Sundays,  i)r.  Chalmers  himself  conducting  the 
Hervicert.  Ultimately  a  territorial  church  was  erected 
in  the  West  I*ort,  and  o]»ened  on  19th  February, 
1:^17,  This  movement  was  al»out  the  last  public 
Work  in  which  I>r.  Chahners  en-jaged.  On  "JSth  May 
of  last-mentioned  year  he  returned  to  his  house  at 
Morningside,  near  Ediid>urgh,  from  a  journey  to 
London  on  the  Mibjcct  of  national  education.  On 
the  following  day  (Sat\u'day)  he  wai<  busily  employed 
in  preparing  a  report  to  the  Ceneral  Ass(;nd»ly  of  the 
Free  Church,  then  sitting.  On  Sunday,  the  iJUth,  he 
continued  in  his  usual  liealth  and  sj>irits,  anrl  retired 
to  rest  with  the  intention  of  ri.^ing  at  an  early  hour 
to  linish  his  report.  The  next  morning  he  did  not 
make  his  a]>[>earaiice,  and  no  answer  b<  ing  returned 
(tu  knocking,  his  room  wius  entere<l.  and  he  was  dis- 
covered lying  tranquillv  in  l>ed  quit'j  <lead.  H  '  had 
evidently  j>assed  away  in  a  moment,  without  pain  or 
even  consciousness.  He  av;is  iutened  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery,  whither  an  immense  assemblage  of  per-oiis 
of  all  denominations  accomivudci  his  remains  to 
the  grave.     The  energy  which  made  Chalmerij  re- 


markable as  an  orator  was  infused  into  all  hi.s  prac- 
tiw'al  nndertalvings ;  and  in  the  social  and  religious 
movements  which  he  inaugurated  he  harf  left  his 
mark  in  the  history  of  his  country.  His  jniblished 
works  are  very  numerous,  embracing  sermons,  tracts, 
essavs,  works  on  IVlitical  Economy,  the  I'ar'X^liial 
System,  Church  Establishmenti*,  itc.  They  exliibit 
the  same  energy  of  couvietion,  together  with  a  breadth 
and  i)rofinidity  of  view,  which,  though  many  of  ids 
theories  ha\e  not  been  acce]tt»:d  by  other  thinkers, 
Aviil  always  malce  them  a  riclj  mine  of  suggestion  and 
instruction  t^»  in(piLrers  into  the  complicated  relations 
of  human  s«»cicty.  Of  his  posthumous  works,  pub- 
b\-^he<l  by  his  son-in-law  and  bio_frai')jer,  Dr.  Hanna, 
his  Daily  Scripture  Keadings  and  Sabbath  S  rij-ture 
Iieadi ngs,  the  latter  csjieeially,  arc  valued  for  tiieir 
devotional  feeling. 

CHALOX-siu-SaAxe,  or  Citat.lon  (ancient  C'i'''l- 
lotium),  a  town  of  France,  department  Saone-et-Loir. 
-V4  miles  north  of  Mai  on,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Canal  du  Centre,  right  bank  of  the  Saoiie,  here 
crossed  by  a  bri<lge  of  live  arches,  communicaliiig 
with  the  suburb  of  St.  Laur<  nt.  The  j>ul)lic  build- 
ings are  not  remarkal>Ie,  but  there  is  a  libi'ary,  con- 
taining l!0,oiH)  vulunies.  Chalon  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
1>unal  of  first  resort  and  of  commerce,  and  has  an 
exchange,  au'ricultural  society,  and  conuiiunal  collr-j-e. 
'J'iiere  are  foiindries,  dye-works,  several  rnanufvic- 
tories,  and  a  c*)nsiderable  trade  in  grain,  tlour,  w  iiies, 
t^c.  The  Saone  becomes  navigable  for  steand  oats 
hei'c.  Casar  had  grain  magazines  at  Chalon.  and  it 
l>ev*amo  the  ca[dtal  of  Burgundy  under  (lontran.  In 
1*J7'3  Edwanl  I.  of  I'higland,  Ixing  invited  to  a  tour- 
nam  nt  here  on  his  return  from  L'alesthie,  attended 
with  lUOU  men-at-arms;  and  some  dis]>utes  ha\ing 
arisen,  the  Englidi  attacks t.'d  the  French,  killed  a 
great  numl)er,  an<l  left  the  tilting-gntund  Ftre'.ved 
with  the  dead.  This  evtiit  is  known  aa  the  'iittle 
w.ar  of  Ciialon.'  The  town  Kulfered  considerably 
from  the  civil  wars  of  tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteeiith 
centuries,  anil  from  the  invasion  t>f  the  allies  m  lsl4. 
It  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  l.nit  has  been  much 
improved  in  this  res]>ect  by  drainage.     Fop.  *2(),57 L 

CHALONS-.sv'H-Mahxf.,  or  Ciiaai.ons  (.uicient 
('(ita^'(uiiuni),  a  city  of  l''rarice.  ca]>ital  of  the  depart- 
ment Marne  iChanjjJagne^,  'J I  miles  east  of  I'aris,  w  ith 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ^Jarne,  w  hich  is  here  cro^^ed  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in 
1787.  Low  walls  now  supply  the  jdace  of  the  old 
ram]).u"ts.  the  entrance  being  by  six  gates,  whii  h 
open  to  six  main  I'oads.  'J'he  inincipal  public  build- 
ings are  the  catliedral,  a  tine  cditice:  three  other 
churches;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  in  1772;  the 
Hotel  «le  la  Prefecture,  built  in  17<>1,  one  of  tlie 
linest  buihlingsof  the  kind  in  France;  public  library, 
containing  2b.'HKi  volumes;  nmseum,  hospital,  po^.-r- 
house,  A:c.  There  is  a  line  j.romenade,  occuj)ying 
about  eighteen  acres,  ])lantcd  with  superl>  chu-trees. 
Chalons  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  of  tln^^t 
resort,  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  societies 
of  agriculture,  arts,  an<l  sciences,  comnumal  college, 
&c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  nnd  of  one  of  the 
schools  of  arts  and  trades,  where  .'{iH>  pupils  are 
maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  exjtense. 
There  are  manufactures  here  of  wo<jIlen  and  cotton 
goods  of  various  kinds;  also  cotton  mills,  tanneries, 
and  chamois-leather  Works;  likewise  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wool,  raj-e-oil.  osiers,  and 
si»arkling  ihampagne.  Ch.alons  wa.s  fortified  and  em- 
bellisheil  by  the  liomans.  Christianity  wa.s  preached 
here  about  the  year  'J.MK  In  4.'>1  Attila  wa.s  defeated 
before  its  walks.  From  the  tenth  century  it  formed 
a  kiutl  of  iride|tendent  state,  governed  by  its  bishops, 
till  I'H.it',  when  it  was  united  to  the  crown,     lu  UM^l 
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the  parluunent  of  ChfilonB  publicly  burned,  by  the 
h»naa  of  the  executioner,  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion launched  by  Fope  Clement  VIII.  against  the 
King  of  France.  Under  its  count-bishops  it  was 
a  considerable  dty,  with  60,000  inhabitants.  Its 
privileges  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  its 
celebrated  fairs  dwindled  away  after  the  union  of 
Champagne  with  France.  A  celebrated  camp  was 
established  by  Napoleon  III.  at  the  distance  of  about 
18  miles  from  ChAlons  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  Frendi  troops.    Pop.  20,215. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS  are  such  as  contain 
■alts  of  iron.  They  are  of  two  kinds: — 1.  Those 
which  contain  carbonate  of  iron  dissolved  in  them  by 
moans  of  carbonic  acid.  When  such  waters  are 
exposed  to  the  air  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
escapes,  the  ferrous  carbonate  precipitates,  and, 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  forms  a  yellow  or 
brown  ochrcous  deposit.  The  waters  of  Sdiwalbach 
and  Pyrmont,  and  of  Tunbridge  and  Harrogate,  are 
chalybeatee  of  this  kind,  the  two  former  sparkling 
besides  from  excess  of  gas,  the  two  latter  being  stilL 
2.  The  other  chalybeate  waters  contain  sulphate  of 
iron,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  usually  accompanied 
by  other  salts.  The  Moffat  chalybeate  belongs  to 
this  dass.  From  these  the  iron  does  not  wholly 
precipitate  as  it  may  do  in  the  other  case.  All 
waters  containing  iron  are  distinguished  by  their 
styptic,  inky  taste,  and  by  giving  a  more  or  less  deep 
colour  with  an  infusion  of  tea  or  of  nut-galls. 

CHALYBITE,  sparry  iron,  the  native  carbonate, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  forms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  it 
varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  black,  and  may  be 
transparent  or  not.  It  is  somewhat  magnetic.  The 
fine  crystals  are  found  in  veins  traversing  other  rocks, 
but  the  mineral  forms  besides  great  rock  masses  or 
beds  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  this  country  it 
occurs  pure,  principally  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land; elsewhere  it  is  mixed  with  clay  and  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  thus  constitutes  the  dayband  and 
blackbond  ironstones. 

CHAMADE  (generally  derived  from  the  Italian 
chiamartj  to  call),  in  military  language  is  a  signal, 
either  by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  to  obtain 
a  oonference  when  any  matter  is  to  be  proposed  to 
the  enemy. 

CHA5JLER0PS,  a  genus  of  palms  established  by 
Linnaeus,  and  remarkable  as  containing  those  species 
of  the  palm  family  which  are  found  at  the  grei^est 
distance  from  the  equator.  It  is  characterized  by 
its  flabelliform  leaves,  polygamous  and  sometimes 
dicecions  flowers,  and  its  triple  monospermous  drupes. 
The  C.  humUis  is  the  only  palm  which  is  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  con- 
fined, however,  to  its  hottest  parts,  and  even  there 
never  exceeds  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height.  Its  trunk, 
frum  5  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  closely  covered 
with  triangular  hard  scales,  the  bases  of  the  old 
leaves;  the  new  leaves  grow  in  a  tuft  at  the  top. 
Sometimes  the  stem  does  not  appear  at  all;  and  the 
leaves,  apparently  issuing  from  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a  large  fan,  have  procured  for  the  plant  the 
name  of  the  fan-palm.  In  hot-houses  the  stem 
attains  the  height  of  15  feet  The  fibres  of  its  leaves 
form  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  o'in 
HgilaU  Brazilian  grass  is  a  fibre  obtained  from 
the  Chamtnvpi  argentetL 

CHAM  ALAIU,  Chaualhart,  or  Chumalaai,  one 
of  the  b«st-known  though  scarcely  among  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  boundary  line  between  Bootan  and 
Tibet;  Ut.  27"  49'*7  K. ;  Ion.  89'  15''3  E.  Its  height 
acoordiog  to  the  most  anthentic  measurement  yet 
made,  that  of  the  brothers  Scblagintweit^  is  only 


23,944  feet.     (See  Beisen  in  Indien  nnd  Hochasien, 
Jena,  1871.) 

CHAMBER.  Forcellini  defines  camera  an  arched 
roof  or  ceiling;  Herodotus  used  the  word  kamdra  to 
signify  a  covered  waggon;  Ottfried  and  Notker, 
two  early  German  writers,  use  kammer  to  denote 
a  vaulted  chamber,  the  keeper  of  which,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  King  Dagobert,  was  called  camerarius. 
The  public  treasury  of  the  princes  was  called  in  the 
tenth  century  camera;  and  in  German,  down  to  the 
present  period,  those  sciences,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of 
the  different  departments  of  government,  are  called 
cameralvoiMenschafUn.  Words  derived  from  the  Latin 
term  camtra  are  common  in  modem  European  lan- 
guages: thus  camera  in  Italian;  in  French  chambre; 
in  English  chamber;  in  German  hammer;  in  Spanish 
camara;  in  Swedish  kamar.  In  many  languages 
chamber  is  used  to  designate  a  branch  of  government 
whose  members  assemble  in  a  common  apartment: 
thus  we  have  the  camera  apostoUca  in  Rome;  camara 
dejvtticia  in  Spain;  chambre  det  dipuU*  in  France; 
kammergericfU  in  Gennony,  &c. 

Chamber  of  a  cannon^  in  artillery,  that  part  of  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  which  receives  the  powder  with 
which  it  is  charged. 

Chamber  of  a  mortar,  the  space  where  the  powder 
lies. 

Chamber  of  a  mine,  the  place  where  the  charge  of 
powder  is  lodged  that  is  to  be  used  for  blowing  up 
the  works. 

Chamber  of  a  battery ^  a  place  sunk  under  ground 
to  hold  the  powder,  bombs,  &c.,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  from  rain  or  moisture. 

Chamber  of  a  lock  is  the  space  between  the  gates 
of  a  lock  in  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises  and 
sinks,  so  as  to  pass  the  lock. 

CHAMBER,  Impebial.  The  imperial  chamber 
(in  Gennan  Reicliakammergericht)  was  a  court  of  the 
German  Empire,  established  at  Wetzlar,  near  the 
Rhine.  It  was  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  in  1495,  and  was  intended,  among  other 
things,  to  adjust  the  disputes  between  the  different 
independent  members  of  the  German  Empire,  ^d 
also  such  as  arose  between  them  and  the  emperor. 
The  intention  of  this  establishment  certainly  was 
good,  and  its  effect  at  first  beneficial.  But  the  im- 
mense mass  of  cases  which  came  before  it,  together 
with  the  national  pedantry  of  the  Germans,  eventually 
occasioned  the  protraction  of  the  processes.  After 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  Aulic  Council 
of  Vienna,  whose  members  were  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  emperor,  had  conciurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Reichskammergericht,  in  which  the  states  of 
the  empire  were  represented  (see  Adlic).  By  the 
conditions  of  this  peace  the  imperial  chamber  was 
compoeed  of  a  Catholic  judge,  four  presidents  named 
by  the  emperor  (two  Catholics  and  two  Protest- 
ants), and  fifty  counsellors,  twenty -six  of  whom  were 
Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protestants.  After  that 
time  the  members  of  the  court  were  much  rcducctl. 
The  sentences  were  without  appeal,  but  were  often 
powerless,  l^ecause  the  different  German  princes  fre- 
quently refused  to  allow  them  to  be  executed  in  their 
territories.  In  180(5,  when  the  Grerman  Empire  was 
dissolved,  this  court  expired.  The  constitution  of  the 
new  German  Empire  being  entirely  different  from 
that  of  its  precursor,  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
being  revival 

CHAMBERLAIN,  a  court  officer,  originally  em- 
ployed, as  the  name  indicates,  either  to  take  charge 
of  the  private  apartments  of  the  king,  or  of  the 
treasury,  called  in  the  tenth  century  camera,  (Sea 
Chamber.)  The  golden  key,  which  is  worn  by  the 
duuaiberlains  of  the  European  courts  on  two  small 
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gt'Mcn  l»utt  tns  (as  well  as»  tho  buttons  themselves, 
vLcii  tlio  key  i.s  oiJiilt'Ml),  iiidieatL-s  also  the  orii,nn 
of  tlie  ollice.  At  present  their  ein|>loyrneiit  (when 
their  olliee  is  n(>t  merely  noniiiial)  is  tu  attend  mi  the 
person?*  of  the  ])rinct\s  and  their  eoiisorts.  There  is 
p.^ncrally  a  chief  or  hiudi  chaniherlain.  This  olheer 
in  England  is  ealled  /'»?v/  f/mit  c/Kinif'er/ain  of  Eivf' 
la  ltd.  liis  oHice  is  one  of  jyTcat  antiijuity  and  hon<tur, 
beini:  rankid  as  tho  sixth  irn  at  otHce  of  the  Knudish 
crowji.  Ho  «lr<ss«'S  and  un<lr>:sses  tlie  kini,'  bff<^re 
and  after  tlie  corDnation.  'J'Im  re  exists  als<.  a  lord 
'•hainl)erLain  (tf  the  household,  a  l<»rd  ehaniberlain  of 
tlie  «|Ueen's  honsehoM,  A:e.  Jn  f;et  tliero  are  ahiiost 
:us  many  eharnberlains  ;us  ehamliers. 

('HAMJ>KJIS,  Jj'iiit.MM,  a  miseellanenns  writer, 
and  coni|)iler  of  a  juij.ular  Diitiojiarv  of  Arts  and 
Seienees.  He  was  ]»nn  at  K«.nda],  in  \Vestniorelan<l, 
and  was  educated  there  under  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Ih'sho])  \Vat>oii.  Oil  h'aviuLT  sehoul  he  was 
a|>|»rentii'ed  t<»  a  njalheinatieal  instrument  and  gh>be 
maker  in  London.  Jlere  he  ae<[uind  sueh  a  ta>.te  for 
tlie  stuily  of  seienee,  and  made  so  much  |irolieieney 
in  it,  that  ht;  not  oidy  formed  tlie  desi^-'n  of  eomi'iling 
his  famous  C'yeloj.a  -lia,  but  actually  w  r.  t<.'  some  of  the 
articles  for  it  behind  his  master's  counter.  The 
liivt  edition  of  this  work  was  j>ubli.-hed  in  172S,  in 
two  v(»ls.  folio;  and  C'liamlK  rs  was  MM»n  .after  chosen 
]''.K.S.  Two  subsequent  e(Hli'iiis,  in  17''>>  and  IT-!'.*, 
a]i[»eared  javviously  to  his  death,  which  ha]>pent;d 
!May  1.'.,  17l<'.  An  improved  edition  of  ('hamhers' 
(.'\c!«>j,.idia  v.as  jir<»jected  by  liowv^r.  to  whoui  Clarke 
wrote  regarding  it,  '  \'our  }>rojcct  of  inijiroving  and 
corn;cting  (.'hambors  is  a  very  irood  one;  but,  ala.s! 
who  can  execute  it'  Yon  sliould  have  jvs  many 
undertakers  as  jirofessions ;  nay,  perha]»s  as  many 
anli<|Uaries  as  tliej-e  are  ditb-reut  branclu-s  of  antient 
leruninu".'  The  revision  was  undertaken  fii>t  by  Mr. 
tScott  and  l)r.  Hill,  and  afterwards,  17vSl  «j,  by  L)r. 
]aes.      See  Ukis  (  AiuiatIam  ). 

('HA:MIiEl;S,  Koiiiiir,  J/L.]).,  a  historical  and 
miscellaneoiis  writer,  and  the  younger  of  two  brothel's 
composing  the  eminent  jniblishing  tirm  of  W,  vt  \i. 
Chambeis,  was  born  at  lNel>les  in  1>U'2,  and  died  at 
St.  AikIicws,  ]\larch  17,  1>71,  aged  sixty-eight.  >lis 
father,  .lames  Chambers,  was  a  muslin  weaver,  and 
ah»ng  with  his  brother  William,  who  was  his  senior 
by  two  years,  he  received  his  educatit))!  at  the  ])arish 
Bcliool  of  his  native  town  and  in  the  High  School  of 
EilinburLrh.  As  a  boy,  he  tells  us.  his  hands  were 
filled  with  '  books,  not  j)lavthiuLrs  ;'  and  liis  family 
ha\ing  ex]>erienced  an  unexj'ccted  reverse  of  fortune, 
h<.'  became  .at  an  early  age  a  pupil  in  the'  sch<»ol  of 
self-reliance,  Avheie  lie  received  a  training  \\  hich 
j-roved  of  vast  service  to  him  in  after  life.  At  the 
au'e  of  sixteen  he  got  together  all  the  bo(»ks  belong- 
ing to  his  mother  and  him>elf,  their  \aluc  being 
about  .i'2,  and  comment  ».'d  busim,s.s  as  a.  bookseller  iu 
JAith  \Valk.  His  elder  brother  \Villiam,  after  his 
term  of  ai>prenticeship  was  oVer,  established  himself 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  j^rinter.  Tliey  united  in 
pi-ojecting  and  issuim:  a  periodical  call*  d  the  Jvaleido- 
sco]>e,  Uobert  being  editor  and  \\'illiam  printer,  while 
both  of  them  undertook  the  j>art  of  author,  but  the 
greater  number  of  ]tiec«'S  came  from  JI.(»bert's  j>en. 
Their  magazine,  ln>we\er,  w;us  a  failure,  and  the  la>t 
iiumlier  was  iss»ieii  on  th*.'  "Jltth  J>e<a'mber,  \>'1\. 
Illustrations  of  the  iVuthor  «.if  AV'averley,  a  land  of 
novel,  took  the  [)opular  taste,  and  was  the  means  of 
V>ringing  its  youn_r  author  into  goo«l  society,  and 
many  jiersons  of  intluciice  and  discernment  encour- 
ageil  him  to  |terseverc.  His  next  I'ook,  written  when 
ht:  was  oidy  twenty  years  of  a.:e,  wa-^  the  now  wi  II- 
known  'i'raditions  of  IMinburudi  ^''--'K  the  j)rintinLr 
of  which  was  entirely  executed  by  his  brother.  The 
viitin^  of  this  pu[>ulur  production  waa  auj^'gested  to 


him  (luring  a  ramble  about  the  Old  To\mi  of  Edin* 
Ijurgh  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Various  other  w(»rks 
flowed  from  Ins  pen  in  quick  puccessiou  from  this 
period  till  18;i'2 :  —  Topular  Khymes  of  Scotlarnl 
(Is-Jt'O;  Pictures  of  Scotland  (b^'jt);  Hlst<.ries  of  the 
Scottish  Ivcbellions;  and  a  Life  i>f  James  I.  He 
next  edited  Scottish  ]ialla«ls  and  Songs  (three  vo's.i; 
a  lliographical  L)ictionary  (»f  Eminent  Scotsmen 
ifour  \ols.);  and  (»n  the  4th  of  February,  IS'.'J,  .<ti.x 
weeks  before  the  issuing  of  the  lY-nny  Magiizine.  the 
brotlurs  commenced  their  j»eriodical  kniAvnas  Cham- 
bers" Ediiilturgli  Journal,  which  achieved  an  immense 
success.  Eroni  this  time  W.  &  K.  Chambers  (at  a 
later  i)eriod  their  y<tunger  brother  David  was  a-^so- 
ci.ated  with  them)  united  in  the  publishing  busines-^. 
and  issued  a  series  of  Avorks  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  'the  pco[>le,'  'free  of  any  secta- 
rian or  i)olitical  bi.as,'  ]iobert  Chaml)ers  contril-ut.  d 
numenais  essays,  b<»th  j^athetic  and  humorous,  to  the 
Journal,  besides  composing  many  educational  works 
«»f  a  hiL;h  cla>s,  includiuLr  a  History  of  the  liritish 
]'jn]>ire,  a  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  ( 'ycloj-adia  of 
English  Literatiue,  He  also  wn^te  Tlie  l)ome-tic 
Annals  of  Scotlaml  (three  noIs.")  ;  Anci«^nt  Sea-Mar- 
gins; The  liook  of  l)ays  (two  vols.,  LstWi;  and  e.l- 
ited  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Uobert  liurns  if..ur 
Vols.)  The  mental  and  ph\  sical  toil  (a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  laborious  research  in  the  liritish  ^luseimi 
being  necessary)  re(|uired  for  the  composition  <'f  his 
]>ook  of  J  )avs  shattered  his  nervous  sy.-item,  aiid 
closed  liis  forty  years  of  literary  labour,  during  which 
he  ])r<tduced  nearly  1'*"  volumes.  In  l'^*'*^  the  I'ni- 
veisity  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  uj^on  him  the  d<i:ree 
of  LL.i).  i)r.  Chambers  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Loyal 
Society  of  ICdinburgh,  and  of  se\eral  other  learned 

SOcietie'S. 

CH  A^[LEKSIU*LO,  a  town,  T'nited  States  Fenn- 
sylvania,  cajntal  of  county  Franklin,  VyZ  miles  s.w.  of 
Harrisburg,  hnely  sitiiate  in  the  valley  of  ConeciM.he- 
airue  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Fotomac.  The  h^ju-^es 
are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  Lreneral  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is  Ncry  prej>o.-<sessinLr.  In  the  en- 
virons, whi(  h  are  fertile  and  well  cultivate<l,  blue 
limestone,  freestone,  and  marble  .abound.  Its  trade 
is  c(»nsidcrable-,  and  has  received  an  additional  btim- 
ulus  by  the  conipletion  of  the  line  of  railway  frum 
Fhiladelphia  to  Titt.'^burg.      Top.  about  t)ouS. 

CJL\MJ>ERY,  a  town  of  I'rance.  cnpiUil  of  de- 
I'aitment  Savoie,  formerly  cajutal  of  Savoy,  at  the 
contlux  of  tw«»  small  rivers  near  the  Isire,  between 
two  mountains  on  the  border  of  a  fertile  jtlain:  jK)p, 
l«',b^'''.  It  is  an  arcld'ishop's  sec.  .and  contains  a 
cathedral,  two  ]>aii>h  cliurelies,  seven  convents,  six 
hospital-,  a  college,  and  a  juililic  library  with  'jr^Oiii* 
Nolumes.  In  its  vicinity  are  excellent  baths,  much 
frequented  in  summer.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley,  and  is  (hfended  by  a  ca^stle  phued  on  an  emi- 
nence. Its  suburbs  are  huge  and  elegant:  all  the 
houses  ha\e  jiia//as.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  <listilleries  ;  trade  in  uTain,  silk,  cattle,  kc. 
Chambt'rv  was  founded  about  the  tenth  century; 
was  under  feudal  lords  till  FJ-'JO,  when  it  was  ceded 
to  Thomas,  first  Count  of  Savoy,  who  built  the  cattle, 
where  the  ]>rinces  of  the  house  of  Savoy  reside«l  till 
the  government  was  removed  to  Turin.  The  town 
was  surrend*  red  to  the  l-'reiich  in  171*2,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  <lei»artment  of  Mont  Blanc,  It 
Mas  restt»red  in  IbL'*,  and  ceded  to  France  again  in 

CHA^ir>ORT),  a  castle,  park,  and  village,  near 
Llois,  (leinirtTneut  of  Loir-et-Cher.  iu  France.  The 
sj'h'udid  castle  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  in- 
closed by  walls  extending  8  leagues.  It  contains  440 
rooais,  thirteen  i;wge  stairc:\.ses.  and  st^ills  b>r  the  re- 
eeptiou  of  12U0  hoi-ses.     It  was  built  in  the  (Jotluc 
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fiyle,  by  Primatioe,  for  Frsmcis  I.,  and  completed 
under  Louia  XIV.  Here  ITrands  I.  indulged  his  in- 
clination for  gallantry;  here  the  arte  fint  sprang  to 
life  in  France;  and  here  King  StaniBlaus  Leczinakj 
resided  for  nine  yean.  In  1745  it  was  given  by 
Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  Saze,  who  died  there  in  1750. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  domains  of  Cham- 
bord  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram  (Berthier),  and  con- 
■titnted  it  the  principality  of  Wagram.  When  the 
widow  of  the  marshal  offered  the  estate  for  sale,  a 
oompany  was  formed  by  the  Legitimists^  which  bought 
it  for  1,749,677  francs,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Bordaaiiz  in  the  name  of  tlw  people  of  France,  on 
the  day  of  his  baptism,  May  1,  1821. 

OHAMBRE  ARDENTE  (jlery  chamber),—!.  An 
apartment  hung  with  black  and  Hghted  with  tapers, 
in  which  the  corpse  of  a  person  of  distinction  is  de- 
posited before  the  funeral  ceremonies. 2.  The 

name  formerly  given  in  France  to  an  apartment, 
alM>  hung  witii  black  and  lighted  with  tiq;>er8,  in 
which  sentence  of  death,  frequently  by  burning,  was 
pronounced  on  heinous  offenders.  The  name  was 
afterwards  more  especially  given  to  those  extraor- 
dinary tribunals  which,  from  the  time  of  Francis  L, 
directed  the  persecutions  against  the  Protestants,  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  inquisition.  The  members  of  the 
tribunal  were  named  by  the  pope.  They  f  erretted 
oat  heretics  by  means  of  a  system  of  espionage,  di- 
rected the  proceedings  against  them,  pronounced  sen- 
tence, and  also  saw  it  carried  into  execution.  A 
chambrt  ardtnU  was  established  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  which, 
after  the  proceedings  against  the  Marchioness  of  Brin- 
Tilliers,  were  brought  before  the  publia  Many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  among  others  the  Marshal 
of  Luxemburg  and  Princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were 
brought  before  this  court,  which,  however,  existed 
only  for  two  years,  and  ceased  in  1680.  The  last 
exercise  of  its  powers  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
celebrated  sorceress  Voisin. 

CHAMELEON  {ChanueUo,  Daud.),  a  genus  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  Saurian  or  lizard-like  order, 
a  native  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  very 
remarkable  power  which  these  animals  possess  of 
changing  their  colour,  and  at  pleasiu«  pxv>ducing  a 
■ucoeesion  of  rich  and  beautifully  varied  tints  over 
the  whole  body,  at  a  very  early  period  called  the 
attention  of  observers  to  their  habits.  Aristotle  has 
left  a  very  perfect  description  of  the  chameleon  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  animals.  Various  poets  and  fabulists  have 
at  different  periods  contributed  to  its  celebrity,  and 
by  inaccurate  or  fanciful  representations  have  ren- 
dered it  far  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever  de- 
■igned  it  to  be.  (See  PI.  CLXX.~CLXXL  fig.  5.) 

The  skin  of  tiie  chameleon  is  composed  <k  a  sort 
of  small,  scaly  grains,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  the  lizard,  but  the 
trunk  is  oompresMd,  and  the  back  highly  ridged  or 
catting.  The  occiput,  or  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
is  elevated  pyramidally ;  the  eyes  are  large,  project- 
ing far  outwards,  yet  slmost  entirely  covered  over 
by  the  skin,  except  immediately  opposite  the  pupil. 
What  is  stUl  more  singular,  the  eyes  are  CMmble  of 
moving  independently  (3  each  other,  taking  different 
directions  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  visible 
external  ear;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and 
capable  of  great  elongation ;  the  teeth  are  trilobate. 
The  fint  ribs  unite  with  the  sternum,  the  succeeding 
with  their  correspondents  of  the  opposite  side,  in- 
dosing  the  abdomen  in  a  perfect  circle.  Each  of  the 
feet  luw  five  toes,  but  Uiese  are  separated  into  two 
groups  (one  oontaining  two  and  the  other  three  toes) 
by  the  skioi  which  ooven  them  entirely  to  the  nails. 


The  tail  is  long,  round,  and  prehensile,  or  capable  of 
grasping  twigs  or  branches  to  sustain  the  animal. 
The  lungs  ot  the  chameleon  are  vesicular,  and  so 
UuTffe  that,  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the  whole 
body  becomes  almost  transparent.  With  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  inflation  the  surface  undergoes  changes 
of  colour,  owing  to  the  changes  of  dimension  and 
shape  in  the  pigment  cells,  which  are  distributed  in 
two  layers  beneath  the  skin,  the  upper  containing 
yellowish,  the  deeper  containing  black  or  dark  brown 
pigment.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  anything 
mors  curious  or  beautiful  than  the  rapid  transitions 
from  hue  to  hue  exhibited  by  the  chameleon  when 
aroused  to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all  exceed- 
ingly slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid.  The  only  part 
which  they  move  with  celerity  is  the  tongue,  which, 
when  extended,  is  as  long  as  the  body.  This  organ 
is  clothed  at  its  extremity  with  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus, 
and  is  darted  out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects, 
upon  which  the  animal  subdsts.  As  they  feed  but 
seldom,  and  are  frequently  seen  inhaling  the  air,  to 
inflate  their  bodies  as  above  mentioned,  ancient  ob- 
servers concluded  that  they  fed  altogether  on  air; 
but  closer  attention  to  their  habits  hks  shown  that 
they  require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial.  Several 
species  are  known,  and  are  natives  of  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, Southern  Asia,  and  the  Molucca  Islands. 
They  pass  their  lives  altogether  upon  trees,  feeding 
upon  small  insects,  for  whidi  their  construction  shows 
them  to  be  perfectly  adapted. 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL  is  the  name  given 
to  manganate  of  potassium,  because  a  solution  of  it 
changes  from  green,  through  a  succession  of  colours, 
to  a  rich  purple.    See  Makoakesi. 

CHAMFORT,  Sxbabthk-Roch  Nicolas,  a  liter- 
ary man,  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Fronch  revolution,  was  bom  in  1741,  near  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  died  in  1794.  llie  only  parent 
whom  he  knew  was  his  mother,  who  obtained  for  him  a 
bursary  at  the  College  des  Grassins,  at  Paris,  where 
he  studied  with  eminent  success.  He  made  his  debut 
as  a  litterateur  under  the  name  of  Chamfort,  and  ob- 
tained some  success  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  critic, 
which  procured  him  a  place  in  the  French  Academy, 
a  pension,  and  a  place  at  court.  An  independent  and 
somewhat  minnthropic  spirit  made  him,  however, 
in  roite  of  his  interest,  favour  the  revolution,  of  which 
he  became  the  epigrsmmatist  He  resigned  his  em- 
ployment at  court,  and  took  the  literary  editorship  of 
the  Mercury.  He  famished  Sibyes  wiUi  the  idea  and 
the  title  of  ms  famous  pamphlet (Ju'est-ce  que  le  Tiers- 
£tatt  and  forged  such  popular  watch- words  as '  Guerre 
aux  chAteaux,  paix  aux  chaumi^res*  (War  to  the 
castles,  peace  to  the  cottages).  He  was  employed  by 
Roland  in  the  National  Library,  and  published  the 
fiiBt  twenty-six  Tableaux  Historiques  ae  la  Revolu- 
tion. He  found  the  arm  of  ridicule  too  feeble  against 
the  reign  of  terror,  which  he  combated  with  the 
mot,  '  Sols  mon  f  r^re,  ou  je  te  tue'  (Be  my  brother,  or  I 
shall  kill  you).  Threatened  with  imprisonment,  he 
endeavoured  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Though  not 
immediately  fatal,  the  wounds  he  inflicted  on  Umself 
ultimately  put  a  period  to  his  life.  His  works 
have  been  twice  published,  by  Ginguen^  1795,  four 
vols.  8vo,  and  by  Auguii,  five  vols.  8vo,  in  1824. 
His  poetry  has  now  little  reputation.  His  best  work, 
Mu8t^»ha  and  Zeangir,  at  which  he  laboured  for 
fifteen  years,  exhibits  him  as  a  feeble  follower  of 
Racine  and  Voltaire.  It  is  praised  for  purity  of  style 
and  mildness  of  sentiment;  but,  as  a  French  critic 
pungently  observes,  he  reserved  all  his  mildness  for  his 
tra^dies.  A  collection  of  1800  bon  m4)i$,  under  the 
title  Chamfortiana,  is  now  considered  the  best  me- 
morial of  him.  In  this  he  appears  as  a  man  to  maka 
himself  feared  rather  than  loved. 
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CIIA^TTE1"J,  ri:ri>FRici-:,  a  pojailar  Avritcr  (;f  lic- 
tluH.  uas  Ixnn  in  J,om(K>ii  in  17l.'<>,  eiittred  the  navy 
at  nil  tally  :\'j:':,  took  part  in  the  hist  canipni-^nis 
a  ;\iiiist  the  French,  and  distingui.slied  hinjsulf  in  the 
Ani<rieaii  war  (»f  li-Ti.  Jic  retinal  in  1^^I3  with 
tlie  rank  of  cajituin,  and  livinc^  at  "Waltliam  Jlill, 
;ivt(.Ml  as  a  justice  of  the  y«cace  fur  the  counties  of 
i  (i  riford  and  Ks>r.\-.  He  (hed  in  1.S70.  He  iiiiitatcd 
(  ;i]'l;un  IVfarrvHt  in  makinir  his  experience  of  a  s- a 
lite  t'i<'  I'asi-,  of  u  series  of  roiuantic  tales.  He  did 
li  t  '  .[".al  .M;irry;(t  in  hurnour  and  iina;^dnati<tn.  He 
lit-^,  l;->\ve\(!-,  hcL-n  credited  with  ^Lfrt-at  lidolitv  to 
n  ■iin--.\  .Allan  (  'r.nniti'^diani  says  of  liis naval  sketches 
t  .at  they  a'/e  '  truths  L<li;4htly  touched  with  tie  tiuLivrs 
«'i  rieLi.,n."  His  ]'rincl]ral  works  are,  The  l^ife  of  a 
Sailor  ri>;M);  iJen  Jirace  (1^35);  'J'lie  Arelhupa 
(!•-:;' '.^,  .Ta<-k  Adams  (!>:?>);  Tom  Bowline  (1>;'.:m. 
iie  also  puMisia'd  a  review  of  the  scenes  witne^.5ed 
I'V  him  in  the  revolution  of  lj^4S. 

CilA.MISSO,  Adki.kkiit  DE  (properly  liOuh 
( 'harles  Adt  laide  de  Charnisso  de  ]>onconrt>,  v/a>  horn 
at  the  ca.^tle  of  Jioneonrt,  in  Champa  .rne,  in  l?!"^!. 
AVhen  a  mere  hoy  liis  family  were  driven  hy  the 
I'reakiujjf  <»ut  of  the  revolution  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
]Jerlin.  Hero,  from  17l^><i  to  17l'S,  he  was  ]kvj:v,  to 
the«iueen-mother,  and  afterwards  entered  the  1  'rcssian 
h^erviec,  where  he  remained  till  h^uS.  On  the  l*e  .ce 
of  'iil.-.it  he  returned  w  ith  his  fandly  to  l^'rance,  and 
in  1)^10  was  a]»]>ointe<l  professor  in  the  I>3'ceum  of 
IV.'ajioltons\  ille  ;  but  shortly  after  returned  to  I'rus-ia, 
and  durinjf  three  years  tlevoted  liimself  enthusias- 
tif.illy  to  the  study  of  natural  science  at  JVrlin. 
Count  llomanzolf  haviiiL'  in  1S15  litted  out  a  vessel, 
nnder  the  cornmanil  of  Otto  von  Kot/.ebue,  for  the 
discovery  (jf  the nortli- west  I'assaLTe,  (.'hanussitaeeepted 
the  appointment  of  naturalist  to  the  e\]»edition,  ami 
added  j,''reatly  t^*  his  store  of  s>cientilie  knowhtdu'e. 
His  eaj»tain's  treatment  of  him,  however,  was  l)y  no 
means  courteous;  and  when  tlie  account  of  the  ex- 
]H;dit.ion  was  pul'lished  he  liad  the  mortification  of 
hc-'ing  Ids  labours  rejiresented  as  abortive  and  incor- 
rect. J  le  afterwanis  took  u]>  his  residence  at  Berlin, 
Was  ap]iointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden, 
ind  received  the  d.iploma  of  tloctor  from  the  univer- 
sity, for  the  collections  in  natural  history  which  lie 
had  j<resented  to  the  museum.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
ISo^S,  J  i is  abilities  a-s  a  natural. st  are  displayed  in 
his  worl:  I  )e  Aninialiiais  (luil)usdam  e  Olasse  Ver- 
mium  Tiinnai  O'erlin,  l^HO,  and  his  \'i<jw  of  the 
j\lo>.t  l^^efid  and  the  Morst  2S'o\ious  J'lants  of  North 
( Jeriuany,  with  Kemarks  on  iScientiHc  Botany.  In 
^"^■^7,  I'artly  for  the  j»urj'ose  <»f  rebuttin;^'  the  cliarLT'^s 
brou'^ht  a.rainst  him  by  K<»tzel)ue,  he  pul)li>hed 
A'iews  and  BemarKs  on  a  Voyaire  of  IMscovery,  and 
I)escrijitioii  of  a  A'oyai^e  round  the  World.  J'oth 
work-^  (hsj.lay  i^reat  accuracy  and  industry.  His  last 
scieiitilie  la!  our  was  a  tract  on  the  J.auiruage  of 
()w\hee.  His  rej-utation  as  a  naturalist  has  been 
Koniewhat  eclipsed  by  that  which  he  acfjuiied  as  a 
]>oet.  As  ea.ly  a.s  B'^Ol-G  he,  in  concert  with  A'arn- 
liaifn  von  J:]nse,  j»ublished  a  collection  of  iioems, 
imder  the  nanie  of  the  Muxes'  Almanac  ;  and  in  \bl'^ 
ajtpearcd  his  eelebiated  and  niost  oiiuinal  tale,  J'eter 
Sciileniihl,  which  lias  b«  en  translat<  d,  amom,'  other 
lan'nia;^es,  into  Jhi^rlish,  and  admirably  illustrated  Ity 
C'ruik.-hank.  His  poetry  is  marked  by  vij^'our,  cor- 
rectness, and  a  thorough  cojnmand  of  the  Oerman 
language;  but  is  in  general  of  a  ;;lo«tniy  and  territic 
cast,  a  turn  of  nnnd  prol)ably  fust'  red  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  early  youtli.  He  is  the  author,  however, 
of  several  humorous  i-ieces;  an<l  his  j)olitie"al  poems 
are  distinguislu-l  by  caustic,  vet  wholesome  raillerv. 
^lany  of  his  ballads  and  soul's  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  He  translated  a  selection  of  Ber- 
angers   songs   into   Oerman.      His  collected  works, 


with  a  biograjihy  ar.il  correspondence,  were  published 
bv  llit/.i^',  in  six  vols.  (J^eip/ig,  l^oo-r.lV). 

'CHA.MOIS  (Andlopc  rnpirajn-a,  I'all.),  a  well- 
known  s[»ecies  of  the  genus  anteloj>e  (which  seet, 
found  only  in  high,  mountainous  regions,  where  they 
feed  in  small  flocks  or  fandlies,  on  the  highest  clitfa 
alfording  vegetation,  which  are  almost  inacees-sible 
to  man.  The  chamois  arc;  exceeilingly  shy,  and  jjave 
\ery  acute  senses,  so  that  it  is  only  l>y  great  patience 
and  skill  that  the  hunter  can  come  suliiciently  n^ar 
to  shoot  them.  'J'lu-y  are  so  swift,  and  leap  w  ith  so 
niucli  vigour,  anil  with  such  sureness  of  fcH»t,  as  t/) 
render  it  impossible  to  overtake  them  in  a  fair  chase. 

Hence  the  hunters  of  the  Al]'s,  where  a  few  t.f 
this  species  are  still  found,  are  obliu'cd  to  encouiiter 
the  gn  .atest  jierils  in  pursuit  of  this  favourite  game, 
and  owing  to  tlie  occurrence  of  sudden  fog"S.  storms, 
avalanches,  and  \arious  accidents,  may  :dways  be 
regarded  as  }»laf'iug  their  lives  in  great  jeoi'aidy, 
( 'isamois  are  fouml  among  the  mountains  <<f  the  ( 'au- 
casian  range,  and  among  the  heights  <»f  the  Hima- 
laya, in  gieater  abundarKU'  than  in  the  Alps  ,and 
I'yreuees:.  wlierc  they  are  so  ch.sely  ]»ursued.  Their 
ilesh  is  con-^idered  a  very  sujicrior  article  of  food; 
but  w  hcther  it  is  in  fact  nuich  better  than  that  of 
other  animals  of  the  antelope  or  deer  kind,  may 
r(.a.-onal»ly  be  doubt'- <1.  1"he  skin  of  the  chamois  is 
wrought  into  a  soft  j>liable  leather,  well  known  by 
the  nanit}  of  .^lut.nmoii  or  sJunmnii  leather.  Duiing 
the  winter  the  cham(<is  keeps  in  the  caverns  and  hol- 
lows of  the  roc!;s.  ]ts  voice  is  a  short,  sharp  whistl- 
ing, 'i'wo  a'e!  s"metim'S  three  voiuig  are  produced 
at  abiith.     (!•].  CC-ClT.  tig.  '2) 

The  chamois  is  about  ?>  feet  in  length,  and  2  feet 
liiLih:  it-s  head  resembles  that  of  the  rlomestic  goat, 
but  the  nostrils  are  less,  and  the  np[»er  lij)  n<'t  so 
prominent.  It  has  no  imizzle  nor  beard.  The  horna 
are  t)  or  7  inches  long,  round,  almost  smooth,  at  tii-st 
straight  and  i>erpendicular,  and  Kuddenly  terminat- 
ing in  a  hook  «lirected  backwards  and  slightly  d(»wn- 
wards.  'J "here  is  no  tear-jdc,  nor  are  there  cutaneoi.s 
apjjcndages  or  glands  in  front  of  the  lower  \x\vt  of 
the  neck.  The  skin  is  clothed  with  two  sorts  of  hair 
— a  very  abundarit  and  1)rownish  woolly,  and  a  dry 
and  frangiljle  silky  hair,  varying  with  the  seasons, 
upon  the  body  exclusively,  of  a  rather  deej»-brown 
in  winter,  of  a  Inowu  fawn  colour  in  summer,  and 
slightly  gray  in  the  spring.  Both  ports  of  hair  are 
gray  at  the  base  throughout  the  year.  The  head  is 
of  a  jtale  yellow  colour,  exce]>ting  a  black-brown 
band,  which  commences  near  the  nose,  and  ends  at 
the  l»ase  of  the  horns  and  tars,  after  surrounding  the 
eyes.  The  tail  is  black.  The  inside  of  the  thi^dia 
and  the  ears  are  white.  The  hoofs  are  concave  I  be- 
neath, and  terminate  by  a  projecting  edge,  cs]>eeially 
(»n  the  (tut^ide.  The  female  dosily  reseml>les  the 
male,  except  that  she  is  nnich  smaller.  The  kids  ai^e 
(-f  a  <leep  yellowish  colour,  having  the  under  jaw, 
both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  throat  white.  There 
is  a  black  band  beginning  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
on  each  cheelc,  surriauidin.:  the  eye,  and  ending  on 
the"  forehead,  without  meeting  the  band  of  the  other 
side;  end  of  the  tail  black;  thighs  white;  a  don-.al 
line,  crossed  bv  a  transverse  one,  upon  the  shoulders. 

OHAMOMIBI:.     .Se,-  Camomiik. 

CHxXMoNl)  (Sr.\,  a  towu  of  France,  department 
Boire,  (.')  nnh's  ,\.i:.  St.  Ktieiine,  at  the  continence  of 
the  (tier  and  daiK  ii,  and  on  the  railway  from  St. 
J-tienno  to  Lyons.  Jt  is  well  biult,  has  a  handsome 
]»arish  church,  a  jirouienade,  ]>ul)lic  baths,  communal 
colle'je,  and  a  consulting  chamber  (»f  manufactures, 
'J"he  old  castle  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  ]>resented  the  singidanty  of  a 
lieltrev  below  a  church,  and  a  church  l)elow  a  mea- 
dow, round  which  a  carriage  could  bo  driven.     A  bill 
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in  the  vicmlty  furnishefl  excellent  bnildiog  stone 
from  its  summit,  while  the  base  is  a  mass  of  coal, 
in  which  extensive  mines  are  worked.  This  is  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  carrying  on  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  industry,  namely,  milling  silk,  the 
manufacture  of  nails  for  the  navy,  &c.,  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  silk  ribbons  and  laces.  There  are  also  dye- 
works,  bleaching  grounds,  foundries,  forges,  and  fur- 
naces, and  a  considerable  tirade  in  horses  and  cattle. 
There  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  which  con- 
veyed the  waters  of  the  Janon  to  Lyons.  Pop. 
14,420. 

CHAMONIX,  Chamount,  or  Lb  Prieur£ 
(anciently  Campus  Munitiu),  a  village  in  France, 
department  Haute  Savoie,  province  Paucigny,  in  the 
valley  of  the  same  name,  39  miles  E.S.E.  Geneva.  It 
has  several  hotels,  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  visi- 
tors to  the  scenery  of  the  viiJley.  It  is  the  point 
from  which  tourists  usually  start  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc.  It  originated  in  a  Benedictine  priory,  found- 
ed by  a  Count  of  Genevois  in  1090.    Pop.  491. 

CHAMONIX,  or  Chauoumi,  a  celebrated  valley 
in  France,  department  Haute  Savoie,  district  Fau- 
cigny,  in  the  Pennine  Alpe,  and  3245  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  It  is  about  12  miles  long,  by  1  to  6  miles 
broad ;  lies  8.w.  to  ir.B.,  its  E.  side  formed  by  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  lofty  mountains  of  the  same  range, 
and  its  w.  by  Mont  Brevent.  It  is  traversed  in  its 
whole  extent)  v,  to  s.,  by  the  Arve,  which  leaves  the 
valley  by  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  B.w.,  through 
which  also  passes  high  above  the  river  the  high- 
way to  SaUanches  and  Geneva.  At  its  y.  end  the 
valley  communicates  with  canton  Valais,  by  the 
passes  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Tdte  Noire,  both 
practicable  for  mules ;  and  it  may  also  be  left  by  other 
passes,  as  the  Col  du  G^ant,  but  they  are  botii  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  and  only  suited  for  practised  and 
daring  pedjCsUians.  The  mountains  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  valley,  though  attaining  a  height  Qf  8500  feet 
above  sea-level,  are  not  covered  with  snow  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  those  on  the  E.  side,  in  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  being  from  10,000  to  upwards  of  15,000  feet 
high,  are  always  snow-clad,  excepting  where  the 
peaks  are  too  perpendicular  for  snow  to  lie.  From 
the  snowy  range  alone,  of  course,  proceed  those  re- 
mariukble  featiues  of  the  valley,  the  glacien,  some  of 
which  ^proach  close  to  the  cultivated  fields.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  different  sizes ;  but  the 
two  most  important  are  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  and 
the  Mer-de-glaoe,  the  latter  the  most  extensive  gla- 
cier in  the  Alps.  From  its  lower  extremity,  called 
the  Glacier  des  Bois,  the  meltings  of  the  glacier  flow 
off  in  greater  or  less  volume,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  from  under  a  naturally-formed  ice-arch, 
called  the  source  of  the  Arveiron,  the  name  given  to 
the  stream  thus  formed,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Arve.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  timber,  through  which  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
the  devastating  ooune  taken  by  the  avalanche.  The 
•oil  is  not  fertile,  but  it  is  assiduously  cultivated;  and 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  gathered  together  in  numer- 
ous villages,  of  which  Chamonix  or  Le  Prieur^  is  the 
chief,  raise  barley,  oats,  spelt,  flax,  and  potatoes,  rear 
cattle,  and  train  bees,  from  which  most  excellent  honey 
is  obtained,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exported. 
Daring  the  winter,  yams,  doths,  hotn,  and  implements 
are  miade,  and  many  fandful  articles  of  wood  are 
carved.  All  the  valley  is  famous  for  its  scenery, 
which  WM  first  brought  under  public  notice  by  Wind- 
ham and  Pococke,  two  Englishmen,  who  visited  it  in 
1741.  It  is  one  of  the  points  from  which  the  whole 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  Pop. 
4708. 

CHAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
which  before  the  revolution  formed  one  of  the  twelve 


great  military  governments  of  the  kingdom.  The 
name  Cbampa^ie,  formerly  Champaigne,  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  vast  plains  {camput,  Lat.  a  plain) 
which  cover  its  territory.  Champagne  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Hainaut  and  the  biBhopric  of  Li<^;  on  the 
s.  by  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine ;  on  the 
8.  by  Franche-Comt^  and  Buxgundy ;  and  on  the  w. 
by  L'Orl^anais,  L'Isle  de  France,  and  Picardie.  It 
forms  at  present  the  departments  of  the  Mamo, 
Haute  Mame,  Aube,  Ardennes,  and  part  of  thnse  uf 
the  Yonne,  the  Aisne,  Seine-et-Mame,  and  Meuse. 
The  land  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  celebrated  wine 
called  after  its  name ;  also  much  grain  and  pastur- 
age.   Troyes  was  the  capital 

CHAlViPAGNE  is  a  wine  which  ia  made  chiefly 
in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  in  the  ci-<UcaiU 
province  Champagne,  and  is  conomonly  divided  into 
river  and  mountain  wines  {vtna  de  In  rivihre  de  Mame, 
and  vins  de  la  monta,'/ne  de  Ji/utms);  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white,  the  latter  red.  Not 
all  of  these  wines  are  sparkling  or  frothing,  though 
by  the  name  cliampagne  is  generally  understood  such 
wine  as  has  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect  fermen- 
tation, and  contains  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
generated  during  the  insensible  fermentation  in  the 
bottle,  which  is  disengaged  on  removicg  the  pressure 
by  which  it  was  detained  in  solution.  The  briskest 
wines  are  not  always  the  best ;  they  are,  of  course, 
the  most  defective  in  true  vinous  quality ;  and  the 
small  portion  of  alcohol  iiihich  they  contain  imme- 
diately escapes  from  the  froth  as  it  rises  on  the  sur- 
face, carrying  with  it  the  aroma,  and  leaving  the 
liquor  that  remains  in  the  glass  nearly  vapid.  For  it 
has  been  shown  by  Humboldt  that  when  the  froth 
is  collected  under  a  bell-glass  surrounded  with  ice, 
the  alcohol  becomes  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Hence  the  still  or  the  creaming  or  slightly 
sparkling  Champagne  wines  (rt»«  eremans  or  demt" 
mouasettx)  are  more  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  and 
fetch  greater  prices  than  the  full-frothing  wines  {vins 
grand  mouueux).  By  idng  these  wines  before  they  are 
used  the  tendency  to  effervesce  is  in  some  degree 
repressed ;  but  when  they  are  kept  cool  this  precau- 
tion is  unnecessary.  In  general,  it  may  be  obsen'ed 
that  the  vineyarda  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  supply 
the  choicest  wines,  and  that  the  quality  degenerates 
in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  river.  Among 
the  white  wines  of  Champagne  the  first  rank  in  gen- 
erally assigned  to  those  of  Sillery,  the  produce  of 
the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Mailli,  Baumont,  &c.  Of 
the  Bheims  mountain  wines  those  of  Veizi,  Verze- 
nay, Mailli,  Bouzy,  and  St.  Basle  are  most  esteemed: 
but  the  Clos  St.  Thierry  furnishes  perhaps  the  finest 
red  champagne.  The  soil  of  the  principal  vineyards 
throughout  Champagne  is  composed  of  a  loose  marl, 
resting  on  chalk,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  flints. 
For  the  manufacture  of  the  white  champagne  wines 
black  grapes  are  now  generally  used.  In  making 
the  red  wines  the  grapes  are  trodden  before  they  are 
introduced  into  the  vat.  Champagne,  when  well 
made,  and  placed  in  cool  cellars,  will  retain  its  good 
qualities  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

CHAMP AR1%  or  Champertt  {(^mpi  paHhio, 
a  division  of  lands),  is  a  bargain  with  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  any  suit  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that  undertakes 
it  prevails  therein;  whereupon  the  champertor  is  to 
carry  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own  expense.  It  is 
a  species  of  maintenance,  and  is  held  to  be  illegal 
both  in  courts  of  common  law  and  equity.  See 
Maintenakce. 

CHAMP  CLOS.  This  was,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  modem  history,  and  long  aftorwanK  a  I'laoe 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  particular  combats  be- 
tween those  who  wished  to  determine,  in  that  man* 
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nor,  either  a  lawsuit  or  di-^pute  of  honour.  This 
luiiiio  wiis  al.>o  given  to  the  jthux-  sut  ai»;irt  for  toiir- 
iiaiiK  nts. 

(•iiA>rp-i>E-:\rAi;s  m.d  ('irAMr-i)i:-:\rAL 

Tlic  C'iUUj't/s  Miirtiii;<  was  a  hir^a-  fuM  on  the  Tiler, 
in  ancient  JIouu',  near  tVie  nnnKrn  Ponte  M<>lle. 
After  the  e\|»nl>ion  of  tlit-  ha^t  kiii/,  A\liowa^  tlie 
<'wn»-r,  it  Mas  (•<»nseerate<l  to  .Mars,  :iu«l  nerved  the 
iuiuiaii  youth  for  a  )il;ue  of  niiUtarv  exercise.  Tlie 
jtLojiK-  u.scd  to  iu^^tinhle  there  for  tlu:  election  of  nia- 
<>M^t rates,  and  tlie  |>lace  was  adorned  with  s[>lendid 
huiMinus  an»l  rows  of  pillars.  At  a  short  distanee 
apl'eaied  tin.'  tonil'  of  .Vujustns  ami  the  Pantheon, 
iM»\v  the  M'tri'i  lutfiiintit.  ^\'hcn  the  I*'rank.s  liad 
eon«inered  the  (lauls  in  -i^u  they  lielil  their  ])uMie 
a--eniMies.  aecoriliiie'  to  the  (Jernian  eustoni,  in  the 
oj'cn  nil".  In  th''  titth  and  suc<-eedin.;"  eentiirie.s  these 
a--end'li«-s  were  ealKd.  from  the  time  of  meetinLf, 
( "hanii'S-de-Mars.  In  the  eighth  century  they  were 
transferred  by  Pejiin,  the  father  of  ( 'harlenmijne',  t() 
the  month  of  May,  and  called  the  (.'hnin}isi-di  -Mai ; 
luit  the  ])lain  where  the  Prankish  kinirs  annually  re- 
vieweil  the  army  had  tlie  name  of  the  ( 'ham]>-de- 
INlars.  or  tlie  Oiuijui.i  Movtlu.^.  At  the  (.'hani]>s-dt?- 
INIai  the  kin;^'  wa.s  ])resent  witli  the  membei-s  of  his 
court,  the  Itiohops,  the  no])U-s,  and  the  ]»eoj>le.  The 
litter,  however,  IoulT  ne^deeted  the  ]»rivil.u'e  of  at- 
tendance, and  wt;re  at  len-tli  dejuived  of  it.  All 
rjuestions  relatinLT  to  ]»ul'lie  affairs,  such  as  war, 
jK'ace.  the  enactment  of  laws,  were  dc>-ided  l«y  the 
majoritv.  I'hese  assemblies  were  held  irrcjularly 
iin<ler  the  ]M'n»\  inirians,  but  bec^ame  juoic  freijueiit 
and  systematic  uiuler  the  first  ( 'ailovin'_;ians.  Pe).in 
called  toi^tther  only  tlu-  ni^bility  aiid  the  clerLTV;  but 
<  'harlemaume  r)rdered  that  everv  count  should  briiiLf 
with  him  thirteen  assessors,  or  the  j^anie  number  of 
the  most  respectable  men  within  his  jiirisdiction,  to 
ripresent  the  ]»eople  in  the  ^^'eiieral  asst;mbly.  The 
hr-t  d(  seen d ants  of  Capet  dej>arted  fn>m  this  nsap.'; 
iMit  Philip  1\'.,  who  reijned  from  PJS.'.  to  I'U^,  re- 
8tored  the  third  estate  by  calling  toLfetlier  delegates 
from  the  cities. 

The  modern  Champ-de-!\Iars  in  Palis  is  ,an  exten- 
sive j'lai!!,  surroumled  by  tnTiches,  and  furnished 
V.  ith  a  fourfold  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
Preuch  ifuards  and  the  youiej-  men  in  the  military 
s«  honl  u>ed  it  for  their  place  of  exercise.  During 
the  revolution  ]>ul>lic  festivals  were  celebrated,  and 
races  to(»!-:  jilace  here.  Louis  X\I.  and  his  f.imily 
to<»k  part  here,  in  1790,  in  the  Liroat/V/^'  dc  ht  ftdf- 
nitinn^  in  which  the  king  swore  to  tlefend  the  new 
constitution,  so  soon  to  l»e  succeeded  by  scenes  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed.  A  stcond  federation  was 
held  here  in  1792,  but  distru-^t  and  disunion  had 
alreadv  l)eLrun  t(»  take  the  ]»lace  of  enthusiasm.  In 
lhir»  Napoleon  selected  the  ( 'hamji-de-Mars  for  tlie 
scene  of  a  general  assc^mbly  of  the  J^'reiich  jico|ile 
with  dei>uties.  Hi;  determineil,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  to  lay  before  the  repre>'  ntatives  of  the  nation 
the  articles  of  a  supplementary  coii>titution,  called 
the  Act(f  adilitioiind,  which  he  h.'ul  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  Prankish  capitularies,  and  thus,  l>y  an 
imjtosing  show,  to  estaldish  tlie  legality  ((f  his  ficcoiid 
accession  to  the  throne.  'J'his  me<.ting  w,as  held 
June  1,  ]Sir».  After  a  solemn  iruuss,  l)ubois,  one  of 
the  50u  deputies  from  the  central  committees  of  the 
electoral  collc'_'es,  read  an  a«ldress  exprc'^sive  of  the 
alleu'iance  <:>f  the  Prench  |ieo]>le  to  the  government  of 
Najioleon.  'J'he  high  chancellor  then  made  known 
tlie  Jissent  <»f  the  peoj.le  to  the  ]»roposed  suj>j>lement 
to  the  (constitution.  AlthouL^h  no  ilefuities  a}i]>eare<I 
from  forty  of  the  departiiients,  the  herald  announced 
that  the  A*tt'  was  aecejited  by  the  Prench  natittn. 
Accordingly  Napoleon  signed  it,  and  declared  in  a 
Bpcech  before  the  assembly  tliat  he  enjoyed  his  dis- 


tinction a.s  an  emperor,  a  consul,  a  soldier,  in  fine, 
that  he  received  every  thin-,'  from  the  people.  He 
then  swore  to  obs"rve  the  fundamental  laws  of  tlie 
emj'ire,  and  to  enforce  their  observance.  The  wlu'le 
ass«inbly,  consisting  of  about  •Jd.ooij  person*,  re- 
peated the  oath.  'J'hen  a  Te  l>eum  w;is  chanted, 
and  Napoleon  (listributed  the  eaghs  to  the  national 
;;nuu"ds,  and  the  sea  and  land  forces,  who  were  draw  n 
\ij>  around  him  in  tlie  form  of  stpiadrons  and  battal- 
ions. lnclu-i\e  of  27, "Oo  national  guard-',  the  whole 
mnnber  ain<»nnted  to  r»i»,(H.io  men.  After  this  festival, 
which  partook  of  a  political,  religi(»us,  .and  military 
character,  Najjoleon  assembled  the  chamUTof  j»e-  rs, 
and  of  the  deputies  t»f  the  ]>eoj»le.  Three  Meekd 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  chaml>er 
received  the  ab<li''ition  of  the  emperor. 

CHA.MPEAPX,  (tuji.laimf  dk.  a  schola^ic 
philosopher,  so  called  frt>m  the  villaife  of  Cliamjieaux 
in  ]*.rie,  mar  Melun,  where  he  Mas  born  alM.ut  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  ]Ie  died  in  1121. 
He  stu<lied  at  I'aris  nn<ler  Anselnie,  P)e  J^aon,  .and 
Man-'golde,  and  afterwards  himself  0}>ened  a  sch<H»l 
there,  in  which  he  had  numerous  ]iuj»ils.  The  8ch"ols 
opened  by  J>e  Paon  and  Champeaux  are  regarded  by 
I'asquier  as  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Champeaux  were  Kol>ert  <le 
P.ethune,  oir-  of  the  most  distimrnished  prelates  of 
the  a'_'e,  an<l  the  still  more  famous  Al>elard.  He 
defended  the  doctrine  (»f  realism  against  the  nomi- 
nalism of  .Abelard;  but  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
Abelard  that  any  lecord  of  their  contention  remains. 
Chanipt  aux  has  left  a  treatise  f»n  the  ori_rin  of  the 
soul,  l>e  Origine  Anima\  in  which  he  examines  the 
1  question  how  children  dying  without  baptism  ar»r 
ju>-tly  damniMl,  which  he  concludes  by  referring  to 
I  the  unfathomable  jud-jTinents  of  (.iod.  The  only  other 
1  work  of  hid  which  has  been  ]>rinted  is  ^^•rali;* 
Abl>reviata.  He  foumled  in  11P5  the  abbey  of  St. 
A'ictor. 

(_'H  AMPTOX.  Tn  the  rudest  state  of  society  m.  n 
revenge  tluir  own  wrone-s  without  restraint.  The 
tiist  step  commonly  niade  towards  a  better  state  of 
thing's  in  the  ru<le  b*  irinninirs  of  jx»litical  society  is  t-o 
contine  this  right  within  certain  Ixnmds,  a!id  all  w  it 
to  be  exercisul  only  with  ceitain  fonnalities.  Tliis 
was  done  by  the  feudal  institutions  of  Eurojx-, 
which  recognized  in  many  circumstaiues,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  church  itself,  the  ri.;ht  of  ]>rivate 
combat.  In  sf»me  countries,  however,  particularly  in 
hai.,d.ind,  the  hgal  recognition  of  the  riudit  of  combat 
had  this  injurious  elTect,  that  the  practice  bt-came  so 
settled  as  to  l>e  allowed  to  continue,  even  after  more 
rational  id*  as  had  grown  up  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  combat,  after  it  had 
become  a  common  means  of  settling  disputes,  wa.s 
not  always  waijed  by  the  contendin-.:  parties.  This 
was  the  case,  indeed,  in  appeals  of  felony,  .and  if  the 
heir.  «ither  fr«»m  sex  or  aje,  w;us  incapable  of  icn-tin'j 
li'iH  /xifd, ,  as  it  was  called,  the  (juestion  was  left  to 
a  more  rational  mode  of  settlement.  But  in  the 
writ  of  right,  the  la,st  and  mo>*t  solemn  decision 
respecting  real  ])roperty,  the  tenant  was  recpiired  to 
]iroduce  his  champion,  who  threw  down  his  glove 
as  a  challenge  to  the  cham|>ion  of  the  demand.ant, 
and  the  latter,  by  taking  it  up,  accepted  the  chalhnu'e. 
The  laws  authoriziiiLT  judicial  comb  it.  th«tugh  falleu 
into  disuse,  continued  t-o  disgract;  the  English  st^itute- 
book  till  Psl9  (see  ArPKAL).  Even  the  right  t^^  the 
Ihi'^lish  cr(»wn  was  in  sonie  deunee  put  in  issue  by 
ai>]'eal  to  judicial  combat;  and  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  J 'ion  ofTiaing  battle  to  any  one  who  gainsavs 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  crown  was  till  recently 
a  i)art  of  the  ceiemonial  of  an  Ihi^lish  coronation. 
CH.VM  I'E.VPV,  Lakf.  ok,  a  lake  of  considerable 
liieiiy   in    the    I  nited    .States,  betweeu  the 
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■Uttes  of  New  York  and  Vennont,  but  having  the 
north  end  of  it  within  Lower  Canada;  extreme  length, 
north  to  south,  about  120  miles;  breadth,  from  hidf  a 
mile  to  15  miles;  area,  about  600  square  miles;  90 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sem  It  was  discovered  in 
1609  by  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  naval  officer 
and  governor  of  Canada^  from  whom  it  takes  its  name; 
it  is  navigated  by  steamboats  and  other  vessels^  and 
is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest  daas.  Its 
outlet  is  the  river  Richelieu,  or  Sore^  flowing  north 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  together  with  the  Cham- 
bley  Canal,  affords  free  navigation  for  large  vessels 
throughout,  and  is  the  most  frequented  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  south  end  of  the  lake  is  connected  by 
a  canal  with  the  Hudson  River,  the  Champlain  thus 
affording  water  conminnication  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence a  few  miles  below  Montreal  and  the  Atlantic 
at  New  York.  Upwards  of  fifty  islands  are  scattered 
over  its  surface;  and  it  receives  numerous  streams, 
none  of  which  are  very  important.  The  scenery 
along  its  sides  is  picturesoue.  It  abounds  in  salmon, 
shad,  pike,  and  other  fish;  in  winter  it  is  usually 
quite  frozen  over,  and  is  passable  on  the  ioe.  The 
chief  port  on  its  banks  is  Turlington. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuil,  a  French  naval  officer 
and  maritime  explorer,  was  bom  at  Brouage  about 
1570;  died  in  1635.  His  exploits  in  the  maritime 
war  against  Spain  in  1595  attracted  the  attention  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  commissioned  him  in  1603  to  found 
establishments  in  North  America.  He  sailed  from 
Honfleur,  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
point  where  Cartier  had  stopped  in  1535.  In  a 
second  expedition  (1604-7)  he  viuted  the  coasts  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Sootia).  In  a  third  voyage  (1608)  he 
founded  the  town  of  Quebec,  and  explored  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Champlain,  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
gave  his  name.  In  1620  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Canada^  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  to 
Marshal  Montmorency,  who  was  named  Vioe-admiral 
of  New  France.  He  treated  the  natives  with  bene- 
volence, and  endeavoured  to  civilize  them.  He  was 
compelled  to  surrender  Quebec^  which  he  had  forti- 
fied, to  the  English  in  1627,  when  he  returned  to 
France,  but  recovered  his  command  at  the  peace  in 
1629.  The  best  edition  of  the  Voyageade  Champlain 
is  that  of  1640,  in  4to. 

CHAAIPOLLION,  Jean  Frak<;oi«,  ub  Jeuxs, 
celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  the  department  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  was  bom  at  Figeac,  deport- 
ment of  Lot,  in  1790.  He  was  educated  partly  at 
home,  partly  under  his  brother  at  Grenoble,  and  at 
an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Ac.  In  1807  he  read  a  ^vper  before 
the  Academy  of  Grenoble  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
geographical  names,  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
by  the  C<^a  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  oriental  studies,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Coptic,  and  endeavouring  through  it  to 
find  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  In  1809 
be  became  professor  of  history  at  (irenoble,  but  soon 
retired  from  this  post  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Egyptian  antiquities.  Assisted  by  the  trilingual  in- 
scription of  the  Rosetta  stone  (which  see),  an<l  also 
by  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  he  at  length  discovered  the  key 
to  the  graphic  system  of  the  Egyptians,  the  three 
elements  of  which — ^figurative,  ideographic,  and  al- 
phabetic— ^he  expounded  before  the  Institute  in  a 
aeries  of  memoirs  in  1823.  These  were  published  in 
1824  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  under  the  title  of 
Precis  du  Syst^e  hi^roglyphique  des  andens  £gyp- 
tiena.  In  1824  he  went  to  Italy,  and  investigated 
the  oollectiona  of  ^tupyti  and  other  Egyptian  anti- 


^ties  in  the  principal  cities  there.  In  1826  Charles 
X.  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  new  department 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
In  1828  M.  ChampoUion  went  as  director  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  Egypt,  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In* 
soriptions  in  1830.  In  1831  the  chair  of  Egyptian 
archsBology  was  created  for  him  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  died  at  Paris  in  March,  1832.  Hia 
principal  works  are  his  Grammaire  l&^^yptien,  and 
Dictionnaire  hi^roglyphique,  both  publiiihed  after  his 
death.  They  are  indispensable  to  tha  student  d 
hierogljrphics. 

CHAMPOLLION- FIGEAC,  Jacques  Joseph, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Figeac 
(department  Lot)  in  1778.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  Grenoble,  published  his  first  archaeological  memoirs 
in  1803,  and  was  named  successively  librarian  of 
Grenoble,  professor  of  Greek  literature,  secretary  and 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  same  town. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  everything  connected  with 
science  and  letters  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re, 
and  contributed  powerfully,  Mong  with  M.  Bertriat* 
Saint-Prix,  to  give  a  strong  impulsion  to  historical 
labours  in  the  Dauphiny.  He  himself  composed  a 
variety  of  works  relative  to  this  province.  He  acted 
as  secretary  to  Napoleon  in  drawing  up  under  his  in- 
straction  the  account  of  his  memorable  passage  from 
Elba  to  Grenoble.  In  1828  a  place  was  made  for 
him  as  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  installed  in  the  chsor 
of  paleography  in  the  ]^le  des  Charts.  He  waa 
deprived  of  these  employments  in  1848,  but  re- 
stored by  tha  president  of  the  republic  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1866;  died  9th  May,  1867.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Antiquity  de  Grenoble,  1807; 
Pal^ographie  Universelle;  Annales  des  Lagides,  1819; 
lYatte  A<$mentaire  d'Arch^logie,  1843;  ]£lcriture 
d^otiaue  ^gyptienne,  1843;  L'Egypta  Andenne, 
1850;  oesidea  several  other  interesting  works  on 
oriental  history,  and  on  the  language  ana  antiquities 
of  the  department  of  the  Is^re. 

CHANCE.    See  Pbobabilitt. 

CHANCEL  is  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church, 
between  the  altar  or  communion-table  and  the  rail 
that  incloses  it,  where  the  i«i«>»ti»y  is  placed  at  the 
celebration  of  the  communion. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  notary  or  scribe,  under  tlie  emperors,  and 
named  eancellariui,  because  he  sat  behind  a  lattice, 
called,  in  Latin,  canctUiy  to  avoid  being  crowded  by 
the  people.  There  are,  however,  other  derivations 
of  this  title.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
the  office  and  name  of  ehamtUor  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  court  of  the  Koman  emperors,  where 
the  title  seems  to  have  signified,  originally,  a  chief 
scribe  or  secretary,  who  was  afterwards  invested  vnih 
several  judicial  powers,  and  with  superintendence 
over  the  other  officers  of  the  empire.  From  the 
Roman  Empire  the  title  and  office  passed  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  hence  every  bishop  has  to  this 
day  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consis- 
Cory.  When  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every 
state  preiicrved  its  chancellor,  with  different  jurisdic- 
tions and  dignities,  according  to  their  different  consti- 
tutions. In  all,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervimon 
of  all  charters,  letters,  and  such  other  public  instru- 
ments of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into 
use,  he  had  alwajrs  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 
seaL  This  officer  has  now  great  authority  in  all  tha 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Lord  UiyhchanedLor  of  Oreat  Britain  (origin 
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alhj  of  EiifjJand)  is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  the 
CDwn,  and  exercises  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as 
head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  recently 
est.il dished.  He  ranks  ns  first  lay  j)ei-«on  of  the 
state  after  the  hlood-royal.  He  is  always  one  of 
tiie  commissioners  appointed  to  represent  the  sove- 
reign in  opening  and  closing  Parliament  or  giving 
the  royal  assent  to  bills.  He  is  created  by  the 
delivery  of  the  great  seal  into  his  cuiitody.  In  like 
manner  the  act  of  taking  away  the  seal  by  the  sove- 
reign formally  determines  the  office.  He  is  a  cabinet 
minister  and  a  privy-councillor  in  virtue  of  his  ottice, 
is  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription, 
and  vacates  his  office  with  the  ministry  which  appoints 
him.  He  has  a  salary  of  ;t:lO,OoO.  He  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  kingdom,  is 
visitor,  in  the  king's  right,  of  all  royal  foundations, 
and  patron  of  all  crown  livings  under  the  value  of 
twenty  marks  in  the  king's  books.  The  ottice  having 
iu  early  times  been  always  filled  by  ecclesiastics  (for 
no  others  were  then  capable  of  an  employment  requir- 
ing so  much  ^vTiting)  he  became  keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience;  and,  by  special  appointment,  he  now  exer- 
cises a  general  superintendence  as  guanlian  over  all 
infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  though  these  latter  powers 
are  not  necessarily  attendant  on  his  office,  as  Black- 
stone  seems  to  have  imagined,  but  can  be  delegated 
by  the  crown  to  any  other  judicial  officer,  as  in  fact 
they  were  delegated  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  when  the  seals  were  held  by  Dr.  Williams,  then 
dean  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  great  seal  has  been  not  unfrequently  put  in 
commission,  and  was  hist  so  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Thurlow  in  the  year  171)3.  One  virc-chanrtilor 
was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  courts  of  equity  by 
Act  53  George  III.  cap.  xxiv.,  and  two  by  Act  5  Vict, 
c.'ip.  V.  sec.  19.  The  two  last-mentioned  were  at  first 
subordinate  vice-chancellors,  but  they  were  afterwards 
all  made  of  ecpial  rank.  They  sat  in  separate  courts, 
and  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions  to  the  lord- 
chaucellor.  They  are  now  judges  of  the  chancery 
division  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Judicature.  See 
CiiANCEUY  and  Slpulme  Couut  op  Judicaturf.. 

C/ianri'flors  of  Ireland  and  SroUaml. — There  is  a 
Lord  High-chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  judicial  bench,  with  a  salary  of  £8000.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  the  liritish  ministry.  The  chancel- 
lorship of  Scotland  was  aboUshed  at  the  union.  The 
Scottish  chancellor  had  no  independent  juri.sdiction 
in  C(^u{tf/,  as  there  has  never  been  a  sejiarate  court  of 
equity  in  Scotland;  but  he  presided  in  Parliament, 
and  was  head  of  all  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  of 
the  Scottish  office  of  chancery,  in  which  all  charters 
anil  other  writs  appointed  to  ])ass  the  great  seal  were 
recorded.  This  ottice  still  exists  under  a  director  of 
chancery. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Eji'chcqutr  is  the  principal 
finance  minister  of  the  government,  and  as  all  ques- 
tions of  8up])ly  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  peer  cannot  1k)  conveniently  appointed  to  this  office. 
A\'hen  the  first  lord-commissioner  of  the  treasury  is  a 
Commoner,  the  two  offices  have  sometimes  been  united. 

The  Chanrrllor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  presides 
in  tlie  court  of  the  duchy  chamber,  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  king,  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
c.'istcr;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a  court  of 
record.  The  chancellorship  is  generally  bestowed 
during  pleasure,  though  there  are  two  instances  of  its 
being  granted  for  life;  the  last  Ixiing  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  A^hburton.  Tlie  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lauc.'Lster  is  a  cabinet  minister. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  supreme  head  of 
that  university,  elected  for  life  by  the  members  of 
convocation.  He  is  generally  a  nol'leman  of  the 
'  '  '  ''  yiho  is  iustiUicd  with  jjreat  ceremony. 


The  duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  discharged 
by  the  vice-chancellor;  the  chancellor'g  own  acta 
being  limited  to  the  signing  of  difdomas,  &c. — Under 
the  vice -chancellor  ai*e  four  |ii*o-vice-chancellurH, 
nominated  by  him  from  among  the  heads  of  colleges, 
to  one  of  whom,  in  his  absence  from  the  university, 
he  delegates  his  authority. 

The  Chancellor  of  Cambridge^  whose  duties  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  chancellor  of  Oxfonl,  is 
elected  biennially  by  the  senate;  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance, at  lea£t  in  modem  times,  where  a  re-election 
has  not  taken  place. 

Cfuincellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  other 
military  orders,  an  officer  who  seals  the  commissions 
and  the  mandates  of  the  chapter  and  assembly  of  the 
knights  of  the  order,  keeps  the  register  of  their  prt>- 
ceedings,  and  delivers  their  acts  under  the  seal  of 
their  order. — Tlie  title  chancellor  is  given,  in  England, 
to  several  officers  of  other  bodies. 

The  chancellor  was  one  of  the  highest  oflScem  in 
the  German  states,  and  by  the  influence  of  bis  ofiice 
was  one  of  the  most  important.  In  Germany  this 
dignity  was  Ivom.  the  remotest  times  vested  in  one 
of  the  higher  clergy,  until  the  head  of  the  German 
clergy,  the  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Mentz,  unitetl 
it  for  ever  with  his  office  as  arch-chancellor  of  the 
emi)ire.  The  two  other  spiritual  electors  held  the 
same  dignity,  but  it  was  merely  titular;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  as  Arch-chancellor  of  Italy;  the 
Ai"chbi.shop  of  Treves,  as  Arch-chancellor  of  Gaul 
and  Aries,  that  is,  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  once 
l>elonging  to  Germ.any.  The  Arch-chancellorship  of 
Mentz,  on  the  contrary,  had  important  duties  attached 
to  it — the  direction  of  the  diet,  and  of  the  public 
business,  as  well  as  of  all  the  imperial  chanceries. 
The  elector  appointed  a  vice-chancellor,  who  was  the 
actual  minister  of  the  empire  at  the  imperial  court. 
In  the  new  German  Empire  the  chancellor  {lieu-hs- 
hinzler)  is  the  president  of  the  Federal  Council 
{Bu  tides  rath),  and  has  the  general  conduct  of  the  im- 
perial mlmini.stration.  All  laws  of  the  empire,  after 
being  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  must  be  counter- 
signed when  promulgated  by  the  chancellor. — The 
Chancellor  of  France  was  the  highest  officer  of  state, 
and  the  only  one  who,  when  once  appointed,  amid 
not  be  dismissed.  In  case  therefore  it  was  desired 
to  remove  him  from  participation  in  affairs,  a  keeper 
of  the  seals  {garde  des  sceaux)  was  appointe<L  As 
the  chancellor  was  properly  the  minister  of  justit^. 
he  \\':\s  chosen  from  the  l>ody  of  jurists.  A  rehc  of 
his  s]jiritual  character  was,  that  all  his  furniture, 
liveries,  and  even  his  coach,  were  black. 

CH^AJNCELLUFuSVILLE,  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  American  civil  war,  in  w  hi*  h 
a  nominal  victory  was  gained  by  the  Confederatt-s 
under  General  Leo  over  the  Federal  troops  a»m- 
manded  by  General  Hooker.  General  Hooker  r*^- 
lieved  General  liurnside  of  his  command  on  the  '2i»lh 
of  January,  lSt>3,  the  Federal  army  being  then  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  long-con- 
tinued rains  of  spring  prevented  any  advance  of  the 
army  till  near  the  end  of  April,  when  Hooker  crossing 
the  llapidan  and  the  Rap]>ahannock,  establishetl  Li* 
head-quarters  in  the  house  of  Chancellorsville  aWtit 
10  miles  w.  of  Fredcricsburg,  the  H|x>t  where  Lee  had 
defeated  l^urnside  on  13th  Dec.  1^02.  The  Feileral 
trtK»]>.s,  80,0u0  strong,  occupied  the  woo«lcd  height! 
to  the  north  of  the  K.appahaunock,  and  the  stmtli 
of  the  small  village  of  Mas8a|>onax.  This  advance 
determined  General  Lee  also  to  take  the  ofTcnwive. 
Immediately  before  sunset  on  2d  May  ^'Stonewall" 
JackiKin,  at  the  head,  it  is  p.aid,  of  50,000  men,  fell 
like  a  thnnderl.olt  upon  the  rear  of  the  Federal  arm  v. 
At  the  hiudit  of  hi.")  men  advancing  at  the  double  in 
ipp^^jive  columns,  the  German  recruits  commanded 
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hf  General  Howard  took  to  flight;  bnt  Generals 
Sickles,  PleaaantoQ,  and  Beiry  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  an  effective  foroe  and  checking  the  advance 
of  the  attacking  party.  On  the  3d  the  battle  recom- 
menced at  break  of  day.  Jackson,  reinforced  by  two 
divisions  of  the  corps  of  Longatreet,  renewed  the 
attack,  which  the  b<»t  troops  of  the  Federal  army 
sustained,  and  repelled  with  such  energy  that  after 
the  loss  of  10,000  men  in  repeated  assaults  the 
assailants  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  enterprise. 
On  the  4th  Hooker,  who  had  despatched  Gkneral 
Stonemaa  to  cut  the  points  of  the  railway  between 
the  Confederates  and  Richmond,  remained  inactive, 
waiting  intelligence  from  him.  Lee  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  throw  his  whole  disposable  foroe  against  the 
corps  of  General  Sedgwick,  and  drove  it  across  the 
Rappahannock.  He  tiien  turned  direct  upon  €?han- 
oellorsville  with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  Jackson 
and  place  the  Federal  army  between  two  fires. 
Hooker,  unable  to  sustain  the  joint  attack,  recrossed 
the  Rappahannock  on  the  night  of  the  5th  to  6th 
without  being  incommoded  by  the  enemy,  leaving  the 
Confederates  in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  but 
carrying  with  him  several  thousand  prisoners  and  one 
gun  more  than  he  had  lost.  The  victory,  such  as  it  was, 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  15,000  to  18,000 
men,  including  General  Jackson,  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  Confederate  leaders^  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while  returning  from  action  on  the  evening  of  the 
8d  by  his  own  men,  who  mistook  him  for  one  of  the 
enemy. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  homicide  happening  either 
In  self-defence^  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  unlawful  act  without  any  deliberate 
intention  of  doing  mischief.  The  derivation  is  chaude 
wtedU  (French),  and  the  form  chaud-medley  is  still 
sometimes  used.  When  the  first  syllable  lost  its 
meaning  in  English  ears  the  latter  became  substi- 
tuted in  the  new  but  relative  sense  of  casual 

CHANCERY,  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  recently  established,  which  is  itself  one  of 
the  two  departments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature (which  see).  Formerly  it  was  the  highest 
court  of  |ustice  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  it 
obtained  its  name  from  being  under  the  presidency 
of  the  lord-chancellor.  It  embraced  six  superior 
ooorts  called  high  courts  of  chancery  and  numerous 
inferior  courts.  The  superior  courts  were  the  court 
of  the  lord  high-chancellor,  the  court  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls;  the  court  of  appeal  in  chancery,  con- 
stituted by  the  lord-chancellor  sitting  along  with 
either  of  tiie  two  lords- justices  in  appeal  or  by  the 
two  lords-justices  sitting  together  apart  from  the 
li»nl -chancellor;  and  the  courts  of  the  three  vice- 
chancellors.  The  inferior  courts  were  the  county 
courts  established  in  1846,  the  lurd-mayor's  court  in 
the  city  of  London,  the  courts  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  equity  courts  of  the 
counties  palatine  of  Durham  and  Lancaster.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, the  latter  consisting  in  the  administration 
of  equity.  (See  Equity.)  The  ordinary  legal  juris- 
diction of  chancery  embraced  the  issuing  of  writs  for 
%  new  Parliament;  of  pleas  of  sctrs  facuit  to  repeal 
letters-patent,  and  of  all  original  writs.  There  was 
also  a  jurisdiction  acquired  by  statute  or  special  dele- 
gation in  issuing  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  in- 
quiring into  cluuritable  uses.  There  were  numerous 
other  powers  conferred  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
lotd-chancellor,  together  with  the  lords -justices  of 
i^>peal«  had  exclusive  authority  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  Idiots  and  lunatics.  Appeau  in  bimk- 
Tuptcy  were  heard  by  the  court  of  appeal  in  chan- 
cery. The  sittings  and  business  of  this  court  of 
appeal  were  rsgulated  by  the  lord-ohanceUor. 


The  present  judges  of  chancery,  as  a  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  are  the  lord-chancellor, 
who  presides  over  the  division;  the  master  of  the 
rolU;  and  the  three  vice-chancellors  of  the  former 
court  of  chancery.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  by  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Was  established  there  are  to  be  no  more  judges 
appointed  for  this  (or  for  any  other)  diviftion  of  tho 
court;  and  the  distribution  of  business,  both  as  to 
its  oommenoemeat  and  its  transfer,  in  all  the  divi- 
sions, is  made  subject  to  rules  of  court  and  orders  of 
transfer.  By  the  operation  of  these  provisions  chan- 
cery will,  like  the  other  divisions  of  the  court  to  which 
it  now  belongs,  gradually  cease  to  be  a  separate 
department;  but  in  the  meanwhile,  subject  to  these 
rules  and  orders,  certain  causes  and  matters  are  to 
be  assigned  to  chancery  until  these  provisions  have 
taken  their  ftdl  effect  These  are  enumerated  in 
the  84th  section  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act  (36  and  37  Vict.  cap.  Ixvi.),  and  are  (1 )  all  causes 
and  matters  pending  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
at  the  commencement  of  the  act  (finally  fixed  for  the 
1st  of  Nov.  1875);  (2)  all  causes  and  matters  to  be 
commenced  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  under 
any  act  of  Parliament  by  which  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  respect  to  such  causes  or  matters  has  been  given  to 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  to  any  judges  or  judge  thereof, 
except  appeals  from  county  courts;  (3)  all  causes  and 
mattersfortheadministrationof  theestatesof  deceased 
persons;  for  the  dissolution  of  partnerships  or  the 
taking  of  partnership  or  other  accounts;  for  the  re- 
demption or  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  for  the  raising 
of  portions  or  other  chai^ges  on  Und;  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  property  subject  to  any 
lien  or  chai^;  for  the  execution  of  trusts,  charitable 
or  private;  for  the  rectification  or  setting  aside  or 
cancellation  of  deeds  or  other  written  instruments; 
for  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  between  ven- 
dors and  purchasers  of  real  estates,  including  contract  s 
for  leases;  for  the  partition  and  sale  of  real  estates;  for 
the  wardship  of  infants  and  the  care  of  infants'  estates. 
Chancery,  as  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
has  no  exdusive  right  to  the  administration  of  equity, 
the  act  already  mentioned  making  provision  under 
certain  rules  for  the  concurrent  administration  of  law 
and  equity  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature.  The  court  of  appeal  in  chancery  no 
longer  exists,  and  its  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  in  the  new  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  is  the  complementary  department  to  tho 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  in  which  the  lords-jus- 
tices of  appeal  in  chancery  at  the  time  of  the  cf)m- 
mencement'of  the  act  now  hold  seats.  The  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  lunatics  formerly  exercised  by 
the  lords- justices  is  still  held  by  the  two  judges  who 
filled  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act^  and  is  to 
be  retained  by  them  as  long  as  they  remain  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  after  which  that  jurisdiction 
is  to  be  vested  in  sooh  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  or  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  the  crown  shall 
appoint. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a  town  in  Hindustan,  be- 
longing to  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly, 
16  miles  north-north-west  of  Calcutta.  The  French 
established  a  factory  in  it  in  1676,  and  in  1688  ob- 
tained a  formal  cession  of  it,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory of  2325  square  acres,  from  Aurungzebe.  It  was 
afterwards  fortified,  and  continued  to  flourish  till 
1757,  when  the  British  took  it  and  diimantied  its 
fortifications.  It  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1 81 6. 
Its  only  manufacture  is  of  cotton  doth,  and  there  is 
no  trade  but  with  Calcutta.  The  climate  is  much 
cooler  than  that  of  Calcutta.  Pop.  of  V>wa  Mui  ter- 
ritory, 26.71S, 
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CIT AXDHAIKEE  -  CIIAXTREY. 


CHANDITATREE,  or  Ciikni^aiike,  a  town  in 
India,  Sciiulia's  l^oniinions,  in  a  liiUy  and  jungly 
traot,  lo3  miles  s:.  of  (Iwalior.  Tliere  are  still  ruins 
enough  to  attest  its  f<>nner  extent  and  sj>l<n<l()Ur,  but 
M.ihratta  opjavssion  and  Jiriti^li  competition  have 
(•(►lijiiined  in  destroying  its  prusperity.  It  was  long 
famous  fc»r  a  falTic  called  vuiltDcodiCy  whieli  was 
lii'^ldy  prized  l)y  wealthy  natives  for  its  lightni?ss, 
jdial'ility,  and  softness.  The  cotton  yarn  of  whieh 
it  was  woven  "vva-s  so  fine  that  single  threads  wire 
almost  invisible,  and  it  Mas  sold  for  three  times  its 
"weight  in  silver.  It  set-ms  still  to  be  made,  but  cost- 
ing ten  times  the  price  of  tlie  tinest  liritish  nmslin, 
has  a  very  limited  sale.  Tije  foit,  which  figurt-s 
mucli  in  the  wars  of  the  ^loL-id  (lyna.stv,  is  seated  on 
a  lofty  liill,  an<l  is  inclosed  by  a  strong  stone  ranip- 
ait,  Hanked  with  circular  towers, 

i  'HAM  )LEJ;,  Kk'IIAUI),  J).]).,  a  celebrat<.d  Creek 
peliolar  and  traveller,  l»orn  in  17."5S,  studied  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  and  first  brought  himstlf 
into  notict;  by  the  publication  of  his  Marmora  Oxon- 
ieusia  (folio,  Oxf<»rd,  17(>:;).  He  was  admitted  a 
mend>er  of  the  Antiipiarian  Society,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Dilettanti  Soeitity  to  travel  in  the  East,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  antitpiarian  researches  and 
collections.  On  his  return  he  j»ublislied  the  results 
in  several  imj)ortant  illustrated  works,  and  also  in 
two  volumes  of  Travels  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
'IMiese  travels  are  still  among  the  best  of  their  class. 
He  is  als(»  the  autlu>r  of  a  llistory  of  Ilium  or  Troy, 
in  which  he  maintains  the  re.dity  of  the  Trojan  war, 
in  opjjosition  to  J3ryant.  He  died  rector  of  Tyle- 
liurst,  in  I'erkshire,  in  islO. 

01IAN(i-e'Hn<)-FOO,  a  city,  China,  province  of 
Eolcien,  :jO  miles  s.w.  of  Aniov,  which  is  its  port. 
It  >tands  in  a  valley,  surnnmdid  by  hills  and  inter- 
socte<l  by  a  river.  Its  walls  are  about  4^  miles  in 
circuit,  and  immediately  within  is  a  s])ace  j)lanted 
\s  ith  larg(.i  tiees.  The  streets  are  ikarrow,  the  liouses 
are  in  general  two  stories  hi_;h,  and  the  shops  are 
numerous  and  well  furnished.  It  is  the  centre  of 
tlie  silk  manufacture  of  the  ]»rovince.  In  the  sub- 
nibs  are  large  tile  and  su^ar  manufactures.  l'(<p. 
various,  estiniat  d  at  from  SoO,(i(;0  to  1, 000,000. 

ClIANOi:S,  or  riiKMiTATio.v.     See  CoMBlNAiiox. 

ClLVXXEL,  English,  the  sea  between  England 
and  France,  the  ]»:ussau:e  of  which  is  often  very  tedi- 
ous for  vessels  going  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean.     See  Calais  and  i)ovrK. 

(  TIANXEL  ISEAXDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
English  Chaimel,  otf  tht.'  \v.  coast  of  dej-artment  La 
Maiiche,  in  ]''rance,  between  lat.  4l>  and  W)  i^o'N.; 
an<l  Ion.  2'an(li!'  4;V  w.  They  consist  of  Jersey, 
(riiernsey,  iVlderney,  and  Sark,  with  some  de]K'ndent 
islets.  They  are  celel)rated  for  a  peculiar  breed  of 
cattle  kn<»wn  Ia'  the  name  of  Alderney  or  Xorman 
cattle.  They  are  almost  totally  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  enjoy  Ijesides  .all  the  oth-  r  ]tri\  ileges  of  Eritish 
subjects.  The  government  (tf  the  islands  is  in  the 
h.'inds  of  bodies  called  the  'states,'  some  members  of 
whieh  are  named  by  the  crown,  while  others  are 
chosen  by  the  peojile,  an<l  others  sit  i:x  otji'lo.  These 
islands  are  a  very  costly  af>[>cndage  of  the  ]>ritish 
trrown.  Tlicy  have  been  fortilie<l  at  an  immense  ex- 
j>ense,  and  their  defence  in  time  of  war  is  supposed  to 
cost  fuUv  ;J.'>oo,Ot»o  a  year;  the  total  revenue  collected 
in  the  islands  not  amounting  to  £'_:o,000  a  year.  The 
Ch.'innt.'l  Islands  form  the  only  rt.niains  of  the  Xor- 
man provijices  once  siibjtct  to  the  British  crown. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  causes  some  British 
manufactures,  as  for  example  the  manufacture  of 
comfits  from  beet-r<'ot  sugar,  to  l>c  (tarried  on  here 
for  exi>ort.     I*op,  (1>.^1),  .^7,7ol. 

CHAXXELS,  or  Cmain-wales  of  a  .ship,  l»road 
and  thick  planks  projecting  horizontally  from   the 


ship's  outside,  abreast  of,  and  somewhat  behind  the 
masts.  They  are  formed  to  extend  the  shromld  from 
each  other,  and  fonn  the  axis  or  middle  line  of  the 
shij»,  so  as  to  give  greater  security  and  sup|M>rt  t'j  the 
masts,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  shrouds  from  damag- 
ing the  gunwale,  or  being  injured  by  rubbing  against 
it. 

CITAXXIXG,  William  ELLERT,an  eminent  Ame- 
rican i)i-eacher  and  writer,  In^ni  at  Xew]Kjrt,  Kh<ide 
Inland,  in  17^0,  studied  at  Harvard  College,  at  tirst 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  but  soon  aban- 
<lonetl  the  idea,  and  turned  his  attention  to  theology. 
His  early  views  are  said  to  have  been  evangelical, 
but  he  soon  became  a  decided  Unitarian,  an<l  propa- 
gated the  peculiarities  of  the  theological  system  so 
termed  with  great  zeal  and  success.  His  first  ap- 
pohitment  ns  a  jtreachcr  w'as  in  lSo3,  when  he  ol)- 
tained  the  <'harge  of  a  congregation  in  Federal  Street, 
Boston.  His  hearers,  at  first  few  in  numl»er,  rapi<lJy 
increiused  by  the  fame  of  his  elo<iuence,  and  so<.n  re- 
(juired  the  accommodation  of  a  new  and  much  larger 
church.  He  had  long  ])ossessed  a  ilistingui.shed  repu- 
tation in  America  before  he  was  much  known  in 
this  country ;  but  two  [)apei*s  which  he  had  inserted 
in  tlie  Christian  Examiner,  the  one  a  review  of  ^lil- 
ton's  Treati.se  of  Chiistian  Doctiine,  and  the  other  a 
review  of  Sir  ^^'alte^  Scott's  I^ife  of  Xapole<tn,  having 
been  separately  republished  here,  under  the  title  of 
Kemarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton,  and  Kemarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  ol 
Xajtoleon  Bonajiarte,  they  attracted  nmch  attention  by 
their  ability  and  ehxpience,  and  led  to  the  republica- 
tion of  his  collected  writings  in  a  variety  of  forms,  ut 
which  that  published  at  Ghisgowin  L^40,  in  six  vols. 
Svo,  is  the  most  com[)lete.  Some  of  his  writiugj* 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  They 
consist  chietly  of  sermons,  reviews,  and  miscellaneous 
tracts,  on  such  [Kjpular  subjects  as  war,  temperance, 
education,  and  slavery.  In  regard  to  all  of  these,  and 
more  especially  the  last,  his  views  will  entitle  him  to 
be  reganled  as  an  enlightened  philanthropLst,  He 
died  at  Burlinutni,  A'erniont.  in  ISl'J. 

CHAX'^TIBUX,  or  Chantahon,  a  district  and 
town.  Slam,  territory  of  Cambodia,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siara.  It 
}»roduces  cardamoms,  rosewood,  dyewixxls,  ship  tim- 
ber, hides,  horns,  ivory,  lac,  and  benzoin.  The  t'wn, 
capital  of  the  district,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade; 
its  chief  export  is  j)e}iper,  and  in  its  vicinity  arc  mines 
of  })recittus  stones.  It  lies  o  miles  up  a  small  river, 
in  lat.  V2'  l.V  x.;  Ion.  Hrl'  18'  E. 

CHAXTILLY,  a  town,  France,  department  of 
the  ( Jise,  'JO  miles  s.E.  of  Beauvais,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bobbinet  and  silk  lace,  and  still  moro 
for  its  splendid  chateau,  which  was  built  by  the  great 
Conde,  an<l  in  which  he  sj>ent  his  latter  years,  living 
much  in  the  society  of  Eacine,  Boileau,  Bossuet, 
and  other  distinguished  literary  characters.  It  w  Jis 
levelled  by  tin.'  mob  at  the  revolution.     Bop.  3-47».». 

CHAXTREY,  Sin  Francis,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
l)orn  in  17S1  at  X'orton,  a  village  about  4  miles  s.  of 
Sln,tiield,  was  the  son  of  a  car]>enter,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  principal  occupation,  farmed  a  few  llelds 
a.s  tenant,  and  ]»ossessed  a  little  landed  property. 
I'he  chief  anuisement  of  his  l.)oyhood  w.as  in  model- 
ling figures  in  clav  and  drawiuL'  likenesses,  but  not- 
withstaiKhng  this  decided  natural  bent  it  ^vas  pro- 
posed to  make  him  an  attorney.  At  his  own  request, 
however,  he  was  apjtrenticed  in  171*7  to  Mr.  Bamsay, 
a  carver  and  gilder  at  Sheiliehl.  Here  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  J.  Ra])hael  Smith,  a  mezzotinto 
engraver  and  portrait-painter,  wh(»,  perceiNing  his 
decided  inclination  for  dr.iuing  and  ino<ielling,  irave 
him  instructions  which  tended  greatly  to  prepare  him 
for  his  future  career.     In  l^t^2  ho  conuiieuced  life 
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h  Sheffield  by  taking  portraits  in  crayon,  and  in 
1804  intimated  that  he  had  begnn  'taking  models 
from  the  life.'  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  and 
having  improved  himself  by  studying  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  retomed  to  Sheffield,  where  he  executed 
several  masterly  buste,  uid  acquired  so  much  reputa- 
tion that,  though  he  had  never  put  a  chisel  to  marble, 
he  became  the  successful  candidate  for  the  marble 
monument  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  had  re- 
solved to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkin- 
son. This  interesting  work,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  his  future  course,  is  in  Sheffield  church. 
He  now  removed  to  London,  and  presented  nume- 
rous busts  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
One  of  these,  in  1811,  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Nollekens,  who  had  the  generosity  to  exclaim, '  There's 
a  fine,  a  very  fine  butto;  let  the  man  who  made  it  be 
known;  remove  one  of  my  busts  and  put  this  one  in 
its  place,  for  it  well  deserves  it.'  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  of  fame  and  fortune.  The 
same  year  he  was  a  successful  candidate  for  a  statue 
of  George  III.  for  the  dty  of  London,  and  soon  was 
almost  universally  regarded  ss  the  first  monumental 
sculptor  of  his  time.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  an  as- 
sociate and  in  1818  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1819  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  c^  Rome  and  Florence.  He 
was  knitted  in  1835,  and  died  in  1842  of  disease  of 
the  hearty  from  which  he  had  been  long  suffering. 
His  most  celebrated  works  are  the  Sleepii^  Children, 
a  monument  erected  to  two  children  of  t^  Rev.  W. 
Robinson,  in  Lichfield  Cathedral;  the  statue  of  Lady 
liouisa  ^isseU,  daughter  of  the  IXike  of  Bedford,  in 
Wobum  Abbey;  the  bronze  statue  of  William  Fitt» 
In  Hanover  Square,  London ;  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  States  House,  Boston,  United  States;  and 
statues  of  Homer,  Canning,  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  kc,  in 
Weattminster  Abbey.  His  best  works  are  his  busts, 
for  which  NoUekens  always  gave  him  the  preference 
to  all  other  artists  of  his  time ;  but  his  full-length 
figures  are  said  to  betray  an  insufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  anatomy,  and  several  of  his  equestrian 
statues  in  bronze  are  still  more  defective.  The  pos- 
tures are  formal,  and  the  horses,  in  their  bodies  and 
limbs,  are  very  inanimate.  Sir  Francis  had  acquired 
an  ample  fortune,  and  having  died  without  family 
made  munificent  bequests  for  uie  advancement  of  art. 

CHANTRY  (French,  Ohantrerie),  an  endowment 
to  provide  for  the  singing  of  masses;  also  the  chapel 
where  the  masses  are  chanted.  Chantry  chapels 
were  frequently  endowed  by  the  will  of  the  founders 
in  order  to  have  mass  sung  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  The  practice  of  founding  chantries  was  for- 
merly common  in  Catholic  countries,  particularly  in 
connection  with  abbeys,  where  it  was  considered  a 
distinction  to  be  buried. 

CHAO-CHOW,  a  departmental  dty,  China,  pro- 
vince Quangtung,  on  the  river  Hsa,  195  miles  N.B. 
of  Hong-Kong.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
maritime  division  of  the  province.  The  channel  lead- 
ing to  it  is  very  shallow,  so  that  foreign  Bhips  of  large 
bvoden  can  ssll  up  only  at  high  water.  There  has 
been  a  large  native  trade  carried  on  at  this  port  for 
centuries,  and  a  considerable  emigration  of  the  sur- 
plus population  takes  place  throughout  the  year  to 
the  Inoian  Archipelago,  Cochin-China^  Siam,  and 
Singapore,  where  they  constitute  the  most  thriving 
portion  of  the  Chinese  populations,  and  are  expert 
sailors.  This  dty — ^locally  called  Tii^chiu — was  in- 
duded  in  the  Trea^  of  Tientsin  (1858)  as  a  port  open 
to  foreign  trade.  However  the  inhabitants  of  Chao- 
Cbow  refuse  to  have  any  direct  intercourse  with  for- 
eign traders,  and  the  trade  of  this  treaty  port  is 
Gwried  on  at  Swatow. 

CHAO-NAIMAN-80X7ME.   Tolov-Noob,  or 
Vol.  lU. 


BoLomrooB,  a  town,  Mongolia,  Kartchin  Territory, 
on  the  Chan-tou,  165  miles  N.  by  w.  Pekin;  lat.  42 
25'  K.;  Ion.  lie**  18'  E.  This  town,  which  is  of  vast 
extent,  eonsists  of  a  collection  of  houses  without  any 
regard  to  regularity;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  there  is  an  indifferent  footpath  on  each  side 
for  pedestrians,  but  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden 
must  force  theb  way  through  a  black,  deep,  and  dis- 
gusting mass  of  mud.  The  prindpal  erections  are 
the  Buddhist  temples,  which  are  numerous.  Statues 
in  iron  and  brass,  used  as  idols  in  the  worship  of 
Buddha,  bells  and  vessels  for  temple  service,  are  n  an- 
ufactured  here  for  the  whole  of  Tartaiy  and  Tibet. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  with  Russia  and 
Tartary  in  oxen,  camels,  and  horses,  in  tobacco,  dothi 
tea,  &c 

CHAOS,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  wor^ 
the  void  which  embraces  all  th^gs.  Hedod  mentions^ 
as  the  original  prindples  of  all  things,  Chaos,  Earth, 
Tartarus,  and  Eros  (Love);  other  andent  poets  made 
Chaos  alone  the  primeval  source  from  wnidi  every- 
thing is  derived ;  others  added  to  it  Night,  Erebus^ 
and  T^utarus;  and  others  still  represented  Chaos  as 
the  parent  of  Uie  Earth  and  Heaven;  after  the  produc- 
tion of  which  Eros  (Love)  completed  the  creation. 
Modem  poets  commonly  understand  by  chaos  the 
unformed  primeval  matter  of  which  everything  is 
made.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  usea  in  Para- 
dise Lost.  Chaos,  according  to  Hesiod,  produced  by 
and  out  of  itself  Erebus  and  Night,  who  m  turn  were 
the  parents  of  ^ther  and  Day. 

CHAP-BOOKS,  a  species  of  cheap  literature  which 
preceded  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  so  celled  because  they  were  prepared  by 
the  popular  publishers  expresdy  tor  sale  by  the  chap- 
men, or  pedlars,  who  hawked  them  from  district  to 
district  One  of  the  most  extensive  authors  of  tins 
kind  of  literature  was  Dougald  Graham,  bellman  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  in  1789.  See  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal, first  series,  voL  x.  p.  84. 

CHAPEL  (French,  ehapeOe;  Latin,  eapeUa).  It 
is  said  that  the  Kings  of  Frsnoe,  in  war,  carried  St. 
Martin's  hat  into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a  tent 
as  a  predous  relic,  whence  the  place  took  the  name 
capeUa,  a  little  hat,  and  the  priest  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  tent  was  called  capettanut,  now  cAop- 
kun.  Hence  the  word  chapel  came  to  signify  a  pri- 
vate oratory.  Another  dc^vation  makes  the  word 
come  from  capar,  a  diest,  signifying  the  case  in  which 
the  relics  of  a  saint  were  kept.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  several  sorts  of  chM)ds, — ^psiochial  chapels, 
subordinate  to,  but  distinct  m>m,  the  mother  church; 
chapels  adjoining  the  church,  built  by  persons  of 
rank  or  lo^  distinction  as  burying-places ;  chapels 
of  ease,  buUt  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  large  parishes;  university  chapels,  and  do- 
mestic chapels,  whose  names  explain  their  uses. 

CHAPELAIN,  Jkak,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Bea  4, 1595.  Marini,  who  went  to  Paris  to 
have  his  Adonis  printed  there,  induced  him  to  write 
a  preface  to  that  poem,  by  which  Chi4)elain  attracted 
the  notice  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  latter  havine 
the  weakness  to  set  up  for  a  5e^  etprit  stood  in  need 
of  a  poet  who  would  labour  with  him,  and  at  times, 
also,  for  him.  Cfaapelain  was  possessed  of  talents 
and  learning;  he  was  obsequious  and  ^whidi  was  tiie 
prindpal  tidng)  discreet,  and  thus  his  fortune  was 
made.  He  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Acaddmie  Fran9aise,  and  was  charged  with  the  or- 
ganization of  that  body.  Colbert  intrusted  him  wiUi 
the  nomination  of  the  tavantt  on  whom  Louis  XIV. 
conferred  pensions,  a  task  which  he  appears  to  have 
executed  in  a  creditable  manner.  He  reodved  a  large 
pension,  and  soon  beosme  the  orade  of  the  Frendi 
poets  of  that  time.    His  Maid  of  Orleans  (Puoelle) 
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•was  boc^im  in  lG-"0,  and  w.ii?  coii«:oqueritly  one  of  the 
first  ejiic  atteni})t.:-i  in  Frtiich  literatnro.  It  consists 
of  tw  ciitv-four  books  or  cantos.  As  it  wxs  announced 
twenty  years  ]»ef<'re  its  j)ul.)licati«tn,  great  e\])eL'tu- 
tions  had  l^een  raised,  which  \vt;re  l)y  no  means  real- 
ized oil  tlic- appearance  in  ]t}r»o  of  tlie  lirst  twelve 
boo]:s.  In  the  hrst  ei;^diteen  months,  indeed,  six 
editions  were  rapidly  Hold  ;  but  it  soon  l.»ecame  an 
object  of  ridicule  with  the  French  critic^s,  particularly 
with  IJ.aleau,  and  sunk  into  oblivion.  An  edition 
appi.iied  at  Geneva  in  17(32,  cctntainin^j  ei^diteen 
b<»oks,  but  the  complete  work  lias  never  been  ])ub- 
lislied.  It  contains  some  jtassati^t.s  manifestin-j^  ability, 
Init  they  are  too  few  to  redeem  a  work  of  sueh  nni:,^- 
uitude.  As  a  man,  Chap<.lain  w:i.s  uiiiversally  es- 
tecm<;d.     He  <lied  in  1074. 

('IIAPLATX  pr<>])erly  si^nihcs  a  pi  rson  provided 
with  a  <-ha]'e],  or  who  disch.-irj^res  the  diitii.s  thereof. 
The  name  is  ap}>lied  to  cleri,'-ymcn  both  in  the 
Catholic  and  l*rott  stant  churches. 

CHAPMAN,  ( ;  toKuE,an  English  ].oot.the  earliest, 
and  ]>i.iliaps  the  liest,  translator  of  Homer,  was  borii 
in  Hertfoidshire  in  ir>r)7,  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
in  ir»70  proceede<l  to  London,  wiiere  he  made  tlie 
friendship  of  Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  other  distin- 
j.;:iiislied  writers  of  the  time.  His  translation  «>f  iJie 
J  bad  was  pui'lished  in  three  se]>arate  portions,  in 
l.'.'JS,  lOfio,  an<l  l';o3.  it  ha.s  been  highly  com- 
mended by  l*<»pe,  and  also  by  Waller  and  Keats. 
He  afterwards  publislied  trandations  of  theOdyssi'V, 
and  I'ortions  of  various  cla-sic  poets.  He  also 
wrote  riumerons  J'lays,  almost  all  now  forgotten, 
thou'j:h  containing  some  line  passages.  He  died  in 
London  in  1<".:M. 

CHAPCNE,  Mus.,  an  authoress  of  the  Ixst  cen- 
tury, whose  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  iMin<l 
enjoyed  at  one  time  great  estLcm  ivs  a  book  for  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies.  Her  maiden  name  wa;s 
Hesther  Mulso,  and  slic  was  born  in  Northampton- 
shire in  17l!7.  Jn  17(»(>  she  married  Mr.  (.'hapone, 
who  did  not  survive  their  union  a  year.  She  was  a 
C(»rrespondent  of  Iiicliardson,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  celel>i'ated  ]\Irs.  ^b^nta-iui!.  wli<»m  slie  aceom- 
panied  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  177U.  She  died 
in  ])et"  ndn-r,  iSdl. 

CIIAPOO,  a  seajiort,  China,  province  Ch'kiang, 
on  the  X,  side  of  a  lar.u'e  bay,  ri."»  nules  N.  from  Ninirpo. 
It  is  fortified  and  ^^Mrrisoned  by  Mjvnchoo  troops, 
carries  on  a  very  considiral'le  trade,  and  i.-<  tin*  «>nly 
<  .'IiiiK  se  ]>ort  whieh  is  jiermitted  to  trade  witli  Japan. 
The  Ih'ilish  took  it  in  l>l"i,  after  a  vigort-us  re- 
sistanee. 

CHAPl^E,  Cf.auiu:,  born  in  1703,  is  celebrated  jv^ 
the  inventor  of  the  aerial  t"jlegra[ih,  which,  Ijefore 
the  invention  of  the  electric  te;legra]»li,  was  frequently 
used  for  tlie  same  ])urp<»se.  W  i>]ii]:g  to  comnmni- 
cate  with  his  friends  who  lived  at  tlu;  distance  of 
^everal  mile-;,  he  eoncei\ed  the  iilea  of  cousersing 
w  ith  them  by  means  of  siii-iials;  and  his  e\j)eriments 
f'>r  this  jinrpose  led  him  to  hi-;  imjiortant  invention. 
Having  suceeeded  in  ei'octing  iiis  maehine  on  a  large 
.s<ale\  he  laid  a  descri]>lion  of  the  work,  which  he 
callerl  t(ff;fi'((i>/i,  beftire  the  National  Assendily  in 
17'Ji.  The  establiylnnent  of  tlie  iirst  telegrajihie  line 
was  ordered  in  17'J3:  the  iir>t  event  communicated 
by  it  was  the  cajiture  of  Conde.  'J'he  convention 
liaving  received  tliis  news  at  the  o|)eninLr  of  a  session, 
forthwith  decreed  that  Ci)n<le  sliould  be  called  in 
future  Nordlihi'C^  and  was  ;ii>})risL'd,  in  the  same  sit- 
ting, t!iat  the  edict  had  been  delivered  and  jmblishetl 
to  the  army.  The  signals  of  Chappe's  maehine  are  very 
distinct,  while  its  motions  .are  easy  and  sim)»le.  It 
may  1)0  erected  at  any  place,  deh'.'S  e\-ery  Jvind  ((f 
weather,  and,  notwithstanijiuu'"  it-^  j-iuijilioitv,  coutains 
elgus  enough  to  con\  ey  any  ideas,  in  such  a  way  that 


not  more  than  two  signals  are  commonly  neccfi^ary. 

A  machine  of  this  kind  at  LiveriM)ol  communicate  d 
int  dligenee  to  that  at  Holyhead,  a  distance  of  L'o 
miles,  and  received  an  answer,  the  whole  in  less 
than  tliirty-live  secon<ls.  The  honour  of  this  inven- 
tion was  contested  by  many  jK-rsons.  Tlie  clhigrin 
which  these  disputes  jjroduced  in  the  mind  of  Chappe 
I)lunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  in  ISoj,  1,.. 
put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  throwing  Lim?!  '.f 
into  a  well. 

CITAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE,  Jiuvx,  lx)rn  in  the 
year  1722,  in  Auxergne,  took  clerical  orders,  and  «i'  - 
voted  liinjself  to  the  studv  of  a  trouomv.  \\i  17''i» 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  U)  ob.-er\e  tl  • 
transit  of  Veiuis  oser  the  sun's  disk,  at  ToU.I.-k 
(dune  0, 17G1).  He  had  the  good  ft>rtune  to  ti'.id  the 
sky  clear  and  serene  at  tlie  time  when  he  wish-, d  t«> 
make  hi.s  observations.  After  an  absence  <'f  i\\** 
years  he  returned,  and  itublislied  a  narr.itive  of  his 
travels.  Besides  much  valuable  information,  i-  r. .n- 
tains  many  imfavouraldo  remarks  on  Ilussia,  so  tii;it 
the  Empress  Catharine  11.  herself  wn^te  a  r»  ].ly  to 
it,  in  a  ])amphlet  entitled  Antidote  contre  le  Vo\;igo 
de  rAl.)be  Chaj)pe.  The  same  })henomenon  by  w  hi.-u 
Chappe  liad  l>een  attracted  to  the  ix^rth  ]«ronj]iteil  hiin, 
in  1709,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Academy,  to  under- 
take a  voyage  to  Califiuana;  but  before  he  could  c"m- 
])lete  the  objtrct  of  his  voyage  he  died  at  St.  Lu'  ar, 
August  1,  1709.  His  observations  on  this  voyiiire 
were  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini,  under  the  till- 
Voyage  de  Californie  (Paris,  1772,  -Ito).  They  >Iitl 
not  answer  the  ex[)ectationi>  which  had  been  emc  r- 
tained  of  them. 

CHAPTAL,  Jf.vn  Axioine  Ciaidf,  Count  of 
Chantelo\ip,  jieer  of  France,  w.'us  bom  in  17.''0  at 
NoL:an;t  (Lozere),  aiid  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  natnral  sciences.  Having  l)e'.-n 
long  known  as  a  di.stinguished  physician,  he  rendered 
himself  c<mspicuous  a.s  aTi  adherent  to  the  ca»i>e  of 
the  revolution,  at  the  assault  upon  the  citad«  1  of 
Mont]>ellier  in  171>1.  lieing  called  to  Paris  in  17'.'.', 
on  ai:eouiitof  the;  scarcity  of  gunpowder,  his  chemieal 
know  lei  Ige,  an<l  his  activity  in  the  enormous  factory 
at  (frenelle,  enabled  him  to  sup]ily  the  neces.-ary 
•  luantitv,  bv  the  lU'oduction  of  oJtoi)  lbs.  everv  dav. 
In  17'.)i  b.e  returned  to  M(»nti)ellier,  received  a  place 
in  the  administration  of  tlie  de[»:irtment  of  the  Her- 
ault,  and  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  which  b.id 
be.n  founded  there  for  him.  In  171'^^  he  w:vs  m.ide 
a  mendjer  of  the  Institute,  favoured  the  revolution 
e)f  the  isth  Bnnnaire  (which  see),  was  a]tj-ointed 
by  the  first  consul,  in  17lK>,  counsellor  of  state,  and 
in  li>t)0  mituster  of  the  interior,  in  which  post  he 
encoura-^^ed  the  study  of  all  the  arts,  and  established 
a  chemical  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  «'f 
I'aris.  In  l^Oi  he  fell  into  disgrace:  the  reason 
a.^dLfued  is,  that  he  refused  tn  declare,  in  one  of  his 
reports,  that  su'_;ar  j>rei>ared  from  beet  was  bett«r 
than  that  from  the  sugar-cane.  In  l^Oa,  howex  <t, 
he  wa,s  made,  by  the  emperor,  (liquid  Cross  of  tlie 
J^egion  of  HoiKHir,  and  mend'er  of  the  Con>ervati\ "• 
Hcnate.  After  the  return  of  Nai)oleon  from  Elba  h-; 
was  appointed  director- 'j:ei^eral  of  commerce  and 
manufai  tures,  and  minister  of  state.  On  the  re>tora- 
tion  of  the  king  he  Wius  obliged  to  retire  to  j>rivate 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  (.mter  into  nei:otiati«'ns 
with  the  Princess  of  Orleans  relative  to  Ch.intelnup, 
which  formerly  had  belonged  to  her.  In  ^larch, 
ISIG,  the  king  nomin.ited  him  a  meml>er  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Chai'tabs  works  on  national 
industry,  chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  &c., 
are  ^■ery  much  esteemed;  esjuxially  his  Chimie  Aji- 
p)liquee  aux  Arts  (Paris,  ISoT,  four  vols.);  liis  Chinde 
Aj'[>]i'pi''e  a  lAgriculture  (Paris,  1S2'I,  two  vols.); 
and  L>e  lTn«lustrie  Fran<;aise  (Pari^,  li<19j  two  vi..lo.) 
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He  WM  director  of  two  chemical  nuomfactoriee 
at  Montpellier  and  Nenilly.  He  discoTered  the 
mode  of  dyeing  eotton  with  Tarldah  red.  He  in- 
Tented  several  Idnds  of  cement  and  artificial  Puz- 
zolanas,  by  meana  of  native  calcined  ochre,  with- 
oat  the  aid  of  foreign  matters;  new  varnishes  for 
earthenware,  without  the  nse  of  lead  ores  and  plum- 
bago, kc,  BO  often  destmctive  of  health  and  life;  and 
extended  the  application  of  chemical  agents  to  bleach- 
ing.    He  died  in  1832. 

CHAPTER  (from  the  Latin  caput,  head),  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  a  book.  As  the  rules  and  sta- 
tutes of  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  arranged 
in  chapten,  so  also  the  assembly  of  the  members  of 
a  religious  order,  and  of  canons,  was  called  a  cAoptor, 
because  some  or  all  of  the  chapters  containing  the 
rules  were  read  there;  and  the  place  where  they  as- 
sembled, as  well  as  the  reproof  administered  to  a 
delinquent  member,  by  readmg  the  rules  of  the  chap- 
ter transgressed,  had  Uie  same  name.  The  orders  of 
knights,  which  originally  had  much  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  used  this  expression  for  the  meet- 
ings of  their  members,  and  even  some  corporations  of 
mechanics  or  tradesmen  call  their  assemblies  chapters. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters 
had  the  right  to  choose  the  bishop,  but  Henry  VIII. 
ai'sumed  £is  right  as  a  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

CHAK,  or  Charr  (SaJmo  tanMa),  a  fish  of  the 
s.ilmon  genua,  fotmd  plentifully  in  the  deeper  lakes 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  rarely  in  those 
of  Scotland.  The  chars  inhabit  the  colder  regions  of 
deep  waters,  where  the  temperature  is  less  Uable  to 
vary.  It  is  only  in  the  colder  months  that  they  sport 
near  the  margin  and  proceed  in  great  numbers  up 
some  river,  or  even  to  some  shallow  part  of  the  lake 
iUeUf  to  shed  their  spawn;  in  either  case  the  situa- 
tion must  have  a  rocky  bottom.  It  is  during  their 
spawning  season  that  the  char-fishing  is  carried  on, 
for  the  most  part  with  nets.  Sometimes  the  quantity 
taken  amounts  to  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  haul,  but 
usually  it  is  much  less.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  fish,  all  having  intense  and  beautiful  colours; 
length  from  10  to  15  inches;  weight  sometimes  as 
high  as  2  Ibe.,  but  generally  ranging  under  1  lb. — ^All 
kinds  are  held  in  esteem  for  the  table,  but  as  they 
soon  lose  their  flavour  they  are  preserved  in  pots,  in 
wh'ch  condition  they  form  a  fashionable  dish.  The 
fish  is  found  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  rothel,  and  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  it  is  called  the  ombre  chevalier, 

CHARACEi^  an  order  of  ciyptogamous  plants, 
divinon  Algte,  composed  of  an  axis  consisting  of  par- 
allel tubes,  which  are  either  transparent  or  incrusted 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  inhabiting  stagnant  water, 
both  freah  and  salt,  beneath  which  they  are  always 
submersed.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  but  are  most  common  in  the  temperate 
tone.  The  fetid  odour  which  they  emit  renders  the 
surrounding  locality  very  unhealthy,  and  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mahuia  in  the  Cam- 
pagnadi  Boma. 

CHARACTER,  SERYAirr'B.  A  master  Is  not 
bound  to  give  a  servant  a  character;  but  if  he  gives 
one,  he  must  take  care  that  it  is  a  true  one  as  far  as  he 
knows,  otherwise  he  will  be  held  liable.  No  action  of 
oourse  can  be  taken  if  the  character  has  been  averbal 
one.  If  any  person  falsely  represents  himself  to  be 
the  master  of  the  party  producing  a  document  signed 
by  him;  or  if  any  master  gives  a  false  character  of  a 
servant;  or  if  any  servant  bring  a  false  character,  the 
offender  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20,  with  10«.  costs. 

CHARADE,  a  syllabic  enigma,  that  is,  an  enigma 
the  subject  of  which  is  a  name  or  a  word  that  is 
piuposed  for  discovery  from  an  enigmatical  descrip- 
tkA  of  iti  teveral  syUahles^  taken  separately,  as  so 


many  Individual  words.  A  charade  may  be  called 
complete  if  the  different  enigmas  which  it  contains 
are  brought  into  a  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and, 
as  a  whole,  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  point.  The 
French  excel  in  this  species  of  literary  amusement. 
— Acting  Charadet,  a  kind  of  entertainment  made 
up  of  pantomime  and  dialogue,  and  improvised  by 
the  members  of  an  evening  party.  The  syllables 
and  complete  word  are  meant  to  be  suggested  by  the 
various  oivisions  of  the  piece. 

CHARCOAL.    See  Carbok. 

CHARD,  a  town,  England,  county  of  Somerset. 
It  is  situated  43  mUes  8.8. w.  irom.  Bristol,  and  con- 
tains a  town-hall,  a  museum,  an  extensive  market- 
place, alms-houses,  and  a  grammar  and  large  board 
schools;  also  places  of  worship  for  Episcopalians, 
CongregationaUsts,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  with  two 
railway  stations  on  the  South- Western  and  Great 
Western  lines.  The  lace  manufacture  employs  about 
1000  hands,  and  the  linen  collar  works  are  very  large. 
The  clothing,  twine,  malting,  and  com  trades  are 
also  considerable.     Pop.  in  IbSl,  2411. 

CHARDIN,  Jean,  son  of  a  Protestant  jeweller  in 
Paris,  and  a  jeweller  himself,  was  bom  in  1643.  Be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  twenty-second  vear  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  East  Indies  in  order  to  buy  diamonds. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Surat,  Chardin  lived  six 
years  in  Ispahan,  where  he  was  less  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  than  in  profound  studies  and  scien- 
tifio  researches,  making  .use  of  his  connections  at 
court  for  collecting  the  most  authentic  infomuktion 
of  the  political  and  military  state  of  Persia.  He 
collected  the  most  valuable  materials  relating  to 
antiquities  and  history.  In  1670  he  returned  to 
France.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  employment  on  account  of  lus  religion,  he  again 
left  France  for  Persia^  in  1671,  taking  with  him  a 
considerable  quantity  of  precious  stones  artistically 
set,  exquintely-worked  jewelry,  &c.  He  spent  ten 
years  partly  in  Persia  and  partly  in  India.  In  1681 
he  arrived  in  London,  when  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Travels,  in  London,  in  1686.  The  other  volumes 
were  about  to  follow,  when  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  States- 
general  of  Holland,  and  agent  of  the  English  East 
India  Company  to  the  same.  His  new  duties  did 
not  distract  him  from  his  favourite  employment,  so 
that  in  1711  two  editions  of  lus  Travels  appeared. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1713.  The  exactness  and  truth  of  his  statements, 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  been  confirmed 
by  all  succeeding  travellers,  and  have  been  service- 
able to  Gibbon,  Helvetius,  and  Montesquieu.  The 
best  edition  of  Chardin's  Travels  is  that  by  Langlbs, 
1811,  in  ten  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas  in  folio. 

CHARENTE,  a  river  in  France,  rising  in  ibe 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne.  It  falls  into  the 
sea  about  8  miles  below  Rochefort,  opposite  to  the 
isle  of  Oleron,  after  a  course  ol  about  200  miles.  It 
gives  its  name  to  two  departments. 

CHARENTE,  an  inland  department,  France,  hav- 
ing N.  the  departments  Deux-Sbvres  and  Vienne, 
s.  Haute-Vienne,  B.K.  Dordogne,  and  w.  Charento- 
Inf^rieure,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Angoumois,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  river 
Charente,  by  which  it  is  traversed,  between  lat  45' 
28'  and  46'  16'  x.;  and  Ion.  0'  2^  w.  and  O''  64'  i.; 
area^  1,487,447  acres:  capital,  Angoul£me.  It  is  in 
gencural  uneven,  with  hills  covered  with  chestnut- 
trees,  sandy  plains,  meadows,  &c.  Soil  thin,  dry,  and 
arid;  one-third  devoted  to  tillage,  a  third  to  vine- 
yards, and  the  remainder  meadows,  woods,  and  waste 
lands.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Charente,  joined 
by  the  canal  of  Foitoa  with  the  Vienne,  the  Dronne^ 
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TarJonere,  P..iiulla,  Toiutg,  and  Nt',  all  abomidinsf  in 
fish.  \Vatei]iO(>ls  are  numerous.  The  climate  is 
ttuipirate.  atiiiosi»lit're  cb-ar,  ami  extremes  of  heat 
or  e<»M  are  ahn<»~t  unknown.  The  cereal  ])r<'(hi.'- 
tioiis  are  wheat,  rve.  oat«<,  mill'l,  maize,  and  hu«k- 
whe  it;  liut  thf  jti-<'(hu.e  is  iiisuHiri.-nt  for  the  local 
consuin|'ti(<n.  ^J'rullles  are  ahinidant.  The  wines  of 
tlie  dcpartuK^nt  are  of  inferior  (|uality.  and  in  little 
re(ine-t  for  the  tabh-;  but  tliev  yield  the  be.st  lu'andv 
in  Jjir<n>e.  The  cek! "rated  cognac  brandy  is  made 
in  the  districts  of  Cliaminaj^'ne,  (.'oiruac,  Jarnac, 
llouillac,  and  Ai;^re,  from  a  urajte  calh-d  the  folic 
l'!<i,i<hc^  which  yiel'ls  a  wliite  wine.  The  red  wines 
furnish  an  inferior  brandy,  without  the  bouquet  that 
(h-tiu'^uishes  the  genuine  co^na<,'.  The  \\dne-;^Towcrs 
lli'iiist'lves  earrv  on  the  distillation, each  estate  beiiiic 
fiirni-hed  \\  ith  stilN  and  t)ie  iK-crssary  apparatus. 
I'a^turcs  are  searee,  but  cattlf  are  fattened  to  s(.me 
e\t<iit.  Lari^c  numbtirs  of  piipi  are  also  fatten<il, 
and  poultry  is  almndant,  as  well  a.s  ^'ame  of  all  kinds. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  department,  and  small  quan- 
titir-i  ()f  lead  and  antimony.  Jvxceptini;  brandy  and 
pajf  r,  the  manufactin'os  «»f  the  (^lejiaitment  are  ineon- 
bidrrabk',  consi^tin.;  of  sackim,',  cloth,  cordau'e,  hats, 
corks,  and  earthenware.  The  paper  made  at  An- 
^^•/ul'inc  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  France.  The 
d<  ]>.irtmeut  is  di\  irkd  into  five  arrondissements,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  cantons  and  4oo  communes.  It 
forms    the    dioo  s..-    (.f     .Vnu^idt me.       I'up.    (ISSl), 

:;<;7.ir>i. 

CHAKENTE-INFErnKUKE  (Lower  Charente), 
a  maritime  dejiartment,  France,  w.  coast;  lia\  iuLf,  N'., 
dejiartment  Vendee,  N.K.  l)eu.\-Sevres,  K.  Charente, 
s.K.  1  )ordoi,aie,  s.  (iironde,  and  w.  the  Atlantic  ( )cean. 
betwt;en  lat.  -i5'  C  and  4o  21'  N.,  and  Ion.  0'  «i'  and 
1  ."7'  w.  It  com] (rises  parts  of  the  former  provinces 
<»f  An'^ouniois  and  I'oitou;  area,  includini:^  the  islands 
of  itc,  Oleron,  Madame,  and  Aix,  l,('»'>s,:rj;]  acres. 
Surface  in  iijeneral  Hat,  one-sixth  consistini,' of  mai^hes 
draiiie.l  and  cultivated,  formerly  sources  nf  disease 
and  death,  now  healtliful  and  productive.  Soil 
clialkv  and  sandy,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated:  and  a 
considerable  j^oitiou  planted  with  vines.  The  j»as- 
tures  ;ire  good,  aTid  well  st<jcked  with  cattle,  hordes, 
and  slieep.  Along  thecoast  are  extensive  salt-maish<  s, 
from  which  an  inimen~e  <piantity  of  salt  i>  j»ioduce<l. 
The  extent  of  coast,  induding  the  east  bank  of  the 
iiiroude,  is  about  lOU  mile-^,  on  which  are  numerous 
bivs,  several  .seajxtrts,  and  good  roadstea^ls.  The 
pi  iiH  ip:d  ri\ers  that  traverse  or  bound  the  depart- 
m-  lit  are  the  Chartnte.  Gironde,  S<udre,  I^oirtonne, 
.•md  SI  vre  Xioitais"- — all  of  which  are  navigal>l'\  as 
\\'\\  as  the  c.'iiial  of  P.rouage,  and  that  between  ^*i(»rt 
and  Kochelle.  The  prodmc  consists  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  more  than  suthcient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  wine  is  of  common  (|ualitv, 
and  chietly  us.-d  for  making'  brandv.  (lame  is  ]>len- 
tifiil.  and  large  tlocks  of  wild  fowl  frequeiit  the 
7nars]i<s.  Oy.-t'rs  and  sardines  abound  on  the  coast. 
S.dt  and  brandy  are  the  only  aiticles  manufactured 
to  any  great  extent;  but  \\oollen  goods,  hosi«.rv, 
leather,  ]>()ttery,  and  vinegar  are  also  made;  and 
Hhipdnnlding  is  carried  on  in  the  seajx.rts,  where 
ve>->(  k  are  e<jnij>p«  d  also  for  the  (  oddisherv.  I'rin- 
ci|ial  towns — Koelu  fort,  Rochclle,  Maremies,  Saintes, 
and  St.  Jean  d  Angely.  The  department  is  disided 
into  six  arrondissements,  forty  cantons,  and  479  com- 
nnnies.     ]\)p.  (l^M).   l'''_',i; .'.<». 

CHARKXTON-LE-PONT,  a  market-town  about 
r»  mih  s  east  from  Paris,  on  tin;  road  to  Trt>ves  and 
Lyons,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  ISIarne  with  the 
S.  inc.  To  its  situation  Charentonde-Pont,  which  is 
a  very  busy  and  populous  i)lace,  owes  its  numerous 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
briilge  acros.s  the  Marue  must  be  considered  as  the 


key  to  Paris  on  this  side;  hence  the  memorable 
attacks  upon  it  both  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  and 
in  those  with  foreign  enemies.  In  S65  the  X(^rmanj 
made  themselves  nuustei-s  of  it,  and  destroyed  it.  In 
1^14  its  possession  wa^  warmly  contcste<l.  At  Petit- 
C'harenton  is  the  celebrated  hosj.ital  for  the  in>ane, 
where  many  unf<»rtunate  inilividual.s  of  both  sexes 
(usually  over  500)  are  treated  wnth  great  care. 

ClIAROE,  in  heraldry,  signifies  the  various 
hf'arint/Sy  that  is,  or<linaries  and  figures  depicte<l  on 
the  escutcheon  (see  IlniALDnY). — In  gunnery  chni-'if 
signifies  the  (piantity  of  jnjwder  used  at  one  dischar ,'•.♦ 
of  a  gun.  Ft»r  the  heavier  guns  (snic>c»th-bore)  the 
charge  is  one-thini,  for  light  guns  one-fourth  the 
Weight  of  the  projectile.  In  rilled  guns,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  windage,  tlio  longer  time  the  shot 
remains  in  the  bore,  and  the  urcater  consequent 
str.iin  exerted  by  the  ga,s,  the  charge  is  much  less, 
—  (Jhartjc  in  military  tiu-tics  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  against  tlie  enemy,  with  tlie 
object  of  Itreaking  liLs  lines  by  the  momentum  of  ilie 
attack.  Infantry  generally  advance  to  alwnit  lo,i 
yards  anil  fire,  then  gradually  «[uicken  tlieir  j'.ice 
into  the  charge-step;  then  bracing  shouMer  to 
shouhler  to  form  a  solid  wall,  and  with  bayonets 
at  charge,  they  «1ash  at  the  eiuinv's  lines,  which 
gener.illy  resiM-ve  their  fire  till  within  a  moment  of 
the  shock.  (.'avalry  charge  in  echelon  or  eubnun 
against  infantry,  which  is  usually  f(»rmed  in  s<juarts 
to  receive  them.  The  attack  is  be.st  «lefeated  by  a 
•-teady  fire  ]ioured  in  at  alxtut  2U  paces,  the  o\er- 
turned  horses  and  nien  impeding  the  advaiice  of  tho.-e 
behind. 

CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES.  See  Minister  (Foc- 
i;i»:n^. 

('H.\RIK.\R,  a  town,  Afghani>tan, m  the  distri.  t 
of  Kohistaii,  '1\  miles  north  of  (.'al)ul.  It  is  one  of 
the  mo>t  fiourishing  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  Kohistan  f>r  hill-country,  having  a  large 
trade  in  the  coar.-e  cotton  cloths  manufactured 
throu_diout  the  district,  and  in  iron,  both  jtig  and 
mainitacture<l  into  horseshoes.  It  has  al.-o  a  cc»n- 
siderable  transit  trade  to  Turkestan  and  C'entrrd 
A-ia.  It  contains  a  ba/.aar  about  4u(>  yards  in  length, 
and  loosely  covered  to  exclude  heat.  At  the  entrance 
of  th«'  town  is  a  larire  cattle,  the  residence  of  one  of 
tlu;  L;rcat  chiefs  of  the  ct»untry.  Charikar  is  the 
place  ot  residence  also  uf  the  hakam  or  governor  of 
Jvohistan;  and  iluties  .-ue  levied  hereon  mirchandise 
jja<sing  between  it  aiid  Tuikestan.     Po]>.  r>UOO. 

(dlARIOT.  'J'he  chariots  of  the  ancients  were 
stronirly  and  even  cl.gantly  built,  loit  were  iH»t  well 
adapted  for  speed.  Those  of  the  Romans  weJ-e 
named  acc».>riling  to  the  nundtcr  of  hordes  used  to 
draw  them.  Thus  a  chariot  with  two  horses  w.as 
called  a  hiija;  one  with  three,  a  tr'uia;  one  with  four, 
a  '/i'(iJri;/a^  Scv.  Tlie  Romans  yoked  their  horses  in 
their  race-chariots  altre.'u^t.  It  is  recorded  that  Nero 
once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games  with  ten 
hors<  s  abreast.  In  the  Honjcric  times  chariots  were 
used  in  b.attle.  but  oulv  bv  tilt-  men  of  rank. 

CHAPITARLE  TRIJS  IS.     P.y  En-lish  law  .all 

l>e(pn'sts  for  charitable  jnujioses  to  be  valid  n)ust  Ik.> 

strictly   for  the  j)ublio  benefit;    that   is  to  say.    in 

fav«»ur  of  in.stitutions  for  the  advancement  of  Karu- 

j  inu%  science,  and  art,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  or 

for  other  objtuts  connected  with   the  welfare  of  the 

I  public;  such  betpiests  may  include  tliose  in  favour 

'  of  the  church  or  of  other  religious  boclies  sanctioned 

j  by  the  law.     All   be(iuests  for  superstitious  uses  or 

1  for  private  charity  are  null  and  void.     A  Ixidy  of 

conimissioners    under   whose    superintendence    such 

benevolent  trusts  are  placed  was  cstabhshcd  under 

I  the  <  'haritable  Trusts  Act  of  ISy^. 

I      CHAlvlTOX',  the  author  of  a  romance  which  de- 
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■cribat  the  loves  and  adventures  of  ChareM  and  Cal- 
lirrhoi^  and  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  written 
is  a  very  tolerable  production.  Some  critics  have 
tboQgfat  that  the  name  and  birthplace  usnallj  as- 
signed to  the  author  are  fictitaous,  and  that  he  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Aphnidisias  in  Caria» 
merely  because  he  makes  an  allusion  in  his  work  to 
the  goddess  of  grace,  Charis,  and  of  love,  Aphrodite. 
He  appeals  to  have  lived  about  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  century.  The  romance  was  first  published  with 
a  learned  commentaiy  by  IXOrville  (three  vols.  4to^ 
Amsterdam,  1760),  from  a  MS.  in  Florence,  the  only 
one  yet  known.  An  improved  text  by  Beck,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Reiske,  appeared  in  1 783.  Ger- 
man translations  have  been  made  by  Heyne  (1753) 
and  Sdmeider  (1807). 

CHARITY,  Bbothibs  Aim  Sibtkbs  of.  See 
Fbatkbkitteb. 

CHARIVARI,  the  name  given  to  a  serenade  of 
kettles,  pans,  pipes,  and  discordant  sounds  by  which 
the  pubUc  displeasure  is  expressed  to  the  party  thus 
favoured.  Such  serenades  were  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  are  still  occasionally  siven  to  persons 
who  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  oy  absurd  mar- 
riages or  otherwise.  In  modem  times  Charivari  is 
the  name  given  to  periodicals  in  which  ministers  of 
state  and  other  political  personages  or  public  char- 
acters  are  ridiculed  or  caricatured.  The  French  first 
set  the  example  of  these  papers,  and  have  found 
many  imitations  in  other  countries.  Punch  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  genus  Charivari. 

CHARKOV.    SeeKHABKOV. 

CHARLEMAGNE  {Cardiu  MagnuM,  Charles  the 
Great),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  subsequently  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  bom  in  742,  probably  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  His  father  was  Pepin  the  Short,  king 
of  the  Franks^  son  of  Charles  MarteL  After  the 
decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he  was  crowned  king, 
and  according  to  the  wish  which  Pepin  had  expressed 
divided  France  with  his  younger  brother  Canoman; 
but  the  conditions  of  this  partition  were  several  times 
altered,  without  being  ever  adjusted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  parties.  Their  mutual  discontent  was 
fostered  principally  by  the  King  of  the  Lombards, 
Desiderius  (the  fi^er-in-law  of  both  princes),  be- 
cause Charlemagne  had  repudiated  his  wife.  Desi- 
derius sought  revenge  for  the  rejection  of  his  daugh- 
ter by  exciting  and  encouraging  commotions  in 
Fhmoe,  in  whica  he  was  assisted  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  nobles  aspired  to  independence.  The  people 
of  Aquitania  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  be- 
come independent  Charlemagne  marched  against 
than  with  rather  a  small  army;  but  he  relied  on  the 
assistanoe  of  his  brother  Carloman,  to  whom  a  por- 
tion of  Aquitania  then  belonged.  Caorloman  appealed, 
indeed,  on  the  field,  but  at  the  decisive  moment  de- 
serted his  brother,  who  was  obliged  to  sustain  alone 
an  uneoual  conflict.  His  great  courage  and  conduct, 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  procured  him  the 
victory,  and  the  insurgents  submitted  (770).  This 
contest  oonvinoed  Charlemagne  of  the  necessity  of 
repressing  the  nobles  and  employing  them  thenoe- 
forward  in  important  enterprises,  in  order  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  internal  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. Had  he  not,  therefore,  himself  been  inclined 
to  wars  of  oonanest,  in  which  his  talents  could  be  ex- 
hibited in  all  tneir  splendour,  he  would  have  been  in- 
dnced  to  undertake  them  by  the  internal  condition  of 
the  empire.  At  Carloman's  death  in  771,  and  after 
the  flignt  of  his  wife  and  her  two  sons  to  her  father 
in  Italy,  Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  extent  of  -vriiich  was  already  very 
great,  as  tt  embraced,  besides  France,  a  large  part  of 
Gefmaay.  He  now  formed  the  plan  of  conquering 
the  Saxonfl,  for  which  his  leal  for  the  diffusion  of 


Christiaaity  served  him  as  a  pretence.  The  Saxons, 
a  nation  of  Grerman  heathens,  were  in  possession  of  ^ 
Holstein  and  Westphalia,  between  the  rivers  Weser' 
and  Elbe,  and  preferred  pillaging  to  peaceful  occu- 
pations, and  a  wandering  to  a  settled  mode  of  life. 
An  irraption  into  the  territory  of  the  Franks  was  the 
alleged  cause  of  the  first  war  which  Charlemagne  be* 
gan  against  them  in  772.  The  other  vrars  were  pro- 
duced by  the  rebellions  of  this  warlike  nation,  which 
was  never  reduced  to  complete  submiasion  till  the 
peace  of  Seltz,  in  803,  after  it  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. A  part  of  the  Saxons  Charlemagne  removed 
to  Fiuiden  and  Switzerland,  and  their  seats  were 
occupied  by  the  Obotrites,  a  Vandal  tribe  in  Meck- 
lenburff.  The  famous  pillars  called  IrmmtdttUn 
were  destroyed  as  monuments  of  pagan  worship. 
During  thirty-two  years  did  the  Saxons  resist  a  con- 
queror who,  striving  with  equal  eagerness  to  convert 
and  to  subdue  them,  never  became  master  of  their 
country  till  he  had  transformed  it  almost  into  a  de- 
sert They  might  have  made  a  more  successful  de- 
fence had  they  not  been  distracted  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  most  celebrated  of  their  leaders  was 
Wittikind,  and  next  to  him  Albio,  who  finally  em- 
braced Christianity  in  783.  To  explain  the  pro- 
tracted resistance  of  the  Saxons,  we  must  remember 
that  the  troops  were  levied  only  for  one  campaign, 
which  produced  an  annistioe  every  year;  that  Charle- 
magne was  obliged  to  wage  wars  at  the  same  time 
against  the  Lombards,  the  Avars,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Danes;  and  that  the  magnitude  of  his  states  fa- 
cilitated the  rebellions  of  his  vassals,  on  which  ac- 
count all  his  attention  was  often  required  to  preserve 
internal  tranquillity. 

While  he  was  combating  the  Saxons  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weser  Pope  Adiiim  implored  his  assistance 
against  Desiderius,  who  had  torn  from  him  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  the  Short  had  pre- 
sented to  the  holy  see,  and  who  was  urging  the  pope 
to  crown  the  nephews  of  Charlemagne,  tlubt  Charle- 
magne himself  misht  be  considered  a  usurper.  Charle- 
magne immediatiSy  left  Germany  and  niarched  with 
his  army  to  Italy.  Desiderius  fled  to  Pavia,  which 
was  bravely  defended  by  the  Lombards,  llie  city 
finally  f  eU,  and  Desiderius,  with  the  widow  and  sons 
of  Carloman,  were  carried  prisoners  to  France.  De- 
siderius ended  his  life  in  a  monastery.  Rejecting 
the  fate  of  the  others  history  is  silent.  In  774 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy  with 
the  iron  crown.  Although  this  kingdom  was  now  a 
dependency,  the  provinces  of  which  it  consirted  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  former  laws  and  constitutions, 
it  being  a  general  maxim  of  the  great  monarch  not 
to  deprive  the  conquered  nations  of  their  usages  and 
laws,  nor  to  govern  them  all  under  one  form.  In 
this  he  followed  the  dictates  of  sound  policy,  which 
led  him  to  beware  of  consolidating  aU  his  vassals 
into  a  political  body  with  equal  rights,  which  might 
render  a  general  combination  against  their  r^er 
practicable. 

In  778  he  repaired  to  Spain  to  assist  a  Moorish 
prince.  He  conquered  Pampeluna,  made  himself 
master  of  the  county  of  Barcelona,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  his  name  everywhere.  But  on  his  return 
his  troops  were  surprised  in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles 
by  the  Saracens,  in  connection  with  tiie  mountaineers 
(the  Gascons),  and  the  resr^guard  defeated;  remark- 
able from  the  circumstance  that  Roland,  one  of  the 
most  famous  warriors  of  those  times,  fell  in  the 
battle.  (See  RoKCESVALLifi.)  The  disaffection  of  the 
tribes  of  Aquitania  induced  Charlemagne  to  give 
them  a  separate  ruler:  for  this  purpose  he  selected 
the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Louis  (called  U'J>ibonnaire). 
The  Lombards  were  no  less  turbulent,  and  the  Greeks 
made  incessant  efforts  to  reconquer  Italy;  and  the 
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nobles,  to  whom  he  had  intnistcd  a  part  of  the  sovc- 
r<'i::iity  of  tbi-s  country,  eviiictd  little  fidelity.  He 
thorofore  pwe  thcni  his  second  son,  Pepin,  for  a 
inoiKirch ;  liis  oldt^st  son,  Ch;irles,  remaining  con- 
stantly witli  him,  und  assistni'^'  him  in  his  manifold 
nndertukiii^s.  In  7S1  he  canscd  these  two  sons  to 
lie  crt>\vned  by  the  p<«]vj  in  liorae,  hoping  to  reii'ler 
tlic  royal  dii,'nity  inviolable  in  the  sight  of  the  people, 
(.'harleniagne  had  another  son,  also  called  I\i)in,  who 
was  the  oldest  of  all  his  children,  being  the  son  of 
lii>5  divorced  wife.  'J'his  circumstance  prol)al)ly  in- 
b]iiied  the  iu('narch  with  an  aversion  to  the  elder 
Pepin,  and  prevented  him  from  admitting  him  to  a 
share  in  the  government. 

After  returning  from  Spain  Charlcningne  wr.s 
a'j:ain  obligctl  to  take  tli<»  iield  against  the  Saxons. 
Exasperated  by  the  difcat  of  his  general'^  in  7S'J, 
he  caused  4."»U0  Savons  to  be  mas><acred  at  A'erdun 
— a  measure  which  urged  U*  fury  tiie  hatred  of  the 
people.  The  year  7l.'0,  the  twenty-second  of  his 
reign,  was  the  only  one  which  he  passed  witlK'ut 
taking  up  arms.  As  liis  p<»wcr  increased,  he  medi- 
tatt  <1  more  seriously  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  j»lan 
of  his  ancestor,  Charles  Martel,  to  restore  the  "West- 
«  in  Eiripire.  'J'o  prevent  the  partition  of  the  empire, 
the  Emjiress  Irene,  who  then  reigneil  at  Constanti- 
no}>le,  pro[>'>.so(l  to  (^'harlemagne  to  niairy  their  chil- 
dren, by  wliich  means  the  \\(»r]d  would  airain  have 
been  united  uinler  one  dominion.  Her  proj)osition 
w;xs  acce])ted;  but  Irene's  ambition  carried  her  so  far 
that  she  dethroned  her  own  son  to  render  herself  su- 
j»ieme,  and  offered  her  <»\vn  hand  to  C'harlemagne, 
who  did  not  seem  averse  to  the  union:  but  Irene  her- 
self wxs  dej'osed,  and  tlie  marriage  nt.vcr  took  ]>laee. 
On  Christmas-day  (^(h))  he  was  pr<»claimed  Ca:sar 
aiid  Augustus  by  Pope  Leo  III.;  he  w;i.s  invested 
with  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  Poman  emperors, 
and  the  oidy  thing  for^-'otten  w.as,  tliat  the  em]>ire 
could  not  su1>sist  lone:  in  a  family  where  the  autho- 
rity was,  by  law,  divided  among  the  children  of  the 
de(e;v^ed  monarch.  IVpin,  king  of  Italy,  died  !in 
Mo,  and  his  <leath  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
that  of  Charles,  the  eldest.  Thus  of  his  legitimate 
Kons  one  only  remained,  liouis,  king  of  Aquitatiia, 
wh(»m  C'harlemagne  adoi»ted  a^  his  colleague  in  813, 
as  his  age  and  increasiu','  weakness  gave  him  M'arn- 
ing  that  the  end  of  his  life  could  not  be  far  distant. 
He  (lied  Jan.  118,  81J,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  hi.s 
age  and  t!,e  forty -seventh  of  his  reign,  with  anticipa- 
tions and  Tears  that  his  em}>ire  wouM  not  long  with- 
stand the  attaclvs  of  foreign  enemies — appreliensions 
whi(.'h  the  event  conlirmed,  Charlemagne  was  buried 
at  Aixda-Cliapelle,  his  favoui'ite  and  usual  place  of 
residence.  He  was  depoited  in  a  vault,  wliere  he 
was  iilaced  on  a  throne  of  gold,  in  full  imperi;d  cos- 
tume. The  seimlchre  was  sealed,  and  over  it  was 
erected  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  on  which  were  the 
words,  'Here  lies  the  l..o«1y  of  (Jharles,  the  great  and 
orthodox  emperor,  wIk*  gloriously  cnlap^ed,  and  for 
forty-.-^even  years  ha^-pily  govenied,  the  empire  of 
the  Fr.'uilvS.' 

Charlemagne  wa>^  a  friend  of  learning;  he  deserves 
the  name  of  restorer  of  the  sciences  and  teacher  of 
his  ])eople.  He  attracted  by  his  liberality  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  to  his  coiu't;  among  others, 
.^Vlciun,  from  England,  wh<mi  he  cIk  so  for  his  own 
instructor;  IVter  of  Pisa,  who  received  the  title  of 
his  gi'anmiariaii;  an-l  Paul  Warnefried,  l>i  tter  knov.n 
under  the  name  of  l\(\i]vs  If/aroiiv.^,  who  '-,'ave  the  em- 
peror instruction  in  Creek  and  Latin  literature.  Py 
Alcuin's  a«lvii:e, Charlemaune  estal>lislie(l  an  acarlcTuy 
in  his  jialace  at  Aix-la-Cha]»e]le.  the  .sittin':rs  of  which 
lie  attended  with  all  the  scientiiic  and  literary  men 
of  his  court — Leidrades,  Theo<lul{>hus,  the  Arch- 
bisho[-.s  of  Treves  and  Ment7.,  and  the  Abbot  of  Cor- 


vev.  All  the  members  of  this  acaderav  assumed 
naujcs  characteristic  of  their  talents  or  inclin.ati< -us. 
One  was  called  Damn  (as,  another  Homer,  another 
Candklus :  Charlemagne  himself  took  the  name  of 
David.  From  Italy  he  invite<i  tea<^hers  of  the  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  and  established  them  in  the 
jti'incipal  cities  of  his  empire.  In  the  cathedrals  anrl 
monasteries  he  founded  6chof»ls  of  theology  and  the 
liberal  sciences.  He  strove  a^isiduously  to  cnlti\  ate 
his  mind  bv  intercourse  with  scholars:  and,  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  this  mtercourse  reniained  his  fa- 
vourite recreation.  His  mother-tongue  wi\s  a  form 
of  the  Teutonic,  but  lie  spoke  Bcveral  langu;i;:es 
readily,  esitecially  the  Latin.  He  >\.as  less  suc«  e-.-ful 
in  writing,  because  he  had  not  aj^i'lied  hiniself  t"  it 
till  he  was  further  advanced  in  years.  In  the  w-inter 
he  read  much,  and  even  caused  a  person  to  read  to 
him  while  he  tool:  his  meals.  He  endeavoured  to 
imjirove  the  liturgy  and  church  music.  He  w.os  d.e- 
sirous  of  introducing  the  lioman  liturgy  into  his 
states;  but  the  clergy,  who  clung  to  the  ancient 
usages,  offered  some  resistance.  Several  churches, 
however,  complied  with  the  wish  of  the  monarch, 
and  others  mingled  the  Ivoman  and  Callican  liturjy. 
He  attemj>ted  to  introduce  uniformity  of  me.a-survs 
and  weights,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  de- 
sign. Another  great  plan  of  his  was  to  unite  the 
liln'ne  with  the  Danube,  and  conscpiently  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Black  Sea,  bv  means  of  a  canal.  "J  iie 
whole  army  w:u5  employed  on  the  W(»rk;  but  its  ■:>■:- 
comjilishment  was  i)revented  by  the  want  of  that 
knowled''e  of  hvdraulic  architecture  which  h.as  bt^  :i 
fiince  actpnred.  The  arts,  however,  under  his  patroD- 
age,  produced  other  monmnents  of  his  fame,  'i'he 
city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  received  its  name  from  a 
sjdendid  cha]tcl  which  he  caused  t^  be  built  of  the 
most  beautiful  Italian  marble.  The  doore  of  this 
temple  were  of  bron'/e,  and  its  dome  bore  a  glol-e  *<l 
ma,ssi\  e  gold.  The  imi)erial  j>alace  was  built  in  the 
highest  style  of  splendour.  Charlemagne  also  ere<  ted 
baths,  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  persons  could 
swim  in  warm  water.  He  was  himself  \  erv  fond  of 
swinnning,  and  frequently  used  these  l)aths,  with  all 
the  nol^lcs  of  Ids  court,  and  even  with  his  soldiei-s. 
At  Selt/,  in  Als.ace,  he  had  a  no  less  si)lendid  jKihux'. 
To  Charlema;^ne  France  is  indebted  for  its  tir.-t  ail- 
vances  in  navigati(»n.  He  built  the  light-house  at 
Poulogne,  and  constructed  several  ports.  He  en- 
couraged agricultine,  and  made  himself  immortal  by 
the  wisdom  of  bis  laws.  Thua  his  law  t/c  riUls  Ls 
esteemed  a  monument  of  his  views  on  rural  economy. 
His  fame  tilled  even  the  Ea.st.  He  received  ambas- 
sadors from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
luiiperors  Nicephorus  an<l  ]\Iichael,  and  w:is  twice 
comidimented  \vith  endxissies  from  Haroun  al  Pa.s- 
chid,  the  famous  cali])li  of  Pagdad,  all  of  which  he 
received  with  a  S|tlendour  unexampled  even  in  the 
East.  He  convened  councils  ami  parliaments,  ].ub- 
lished  capitularies,  wrote  many  lettei-s  (some  of  which 
are  still  extant),  a  grammar,  and  several  Latin  ])oems. 
His  empire  comj)rchended  France,  most  of  Catalonia, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon;  the  Netherlands,  Cermany 
a'^  far  as  the  Elbe,  Saale,  and  Eyder,  Upper  and 
Middle  Italy,  Istria,  and  a  i>art  of  Sclavoni.a. 

In  private  life  Charlemagne  was  cxceedinudy 
amiable:  a  goo<l  father  and  generous  friend.  His 
domestic  economy  alforded  a  model  of  frugalitv;  his 
])erson,  a  rare  exanii'le  of  sinij^lieity  and  greatness. 
He  des]»ised  extravagance  of  dress  in  men,  though, 
on  soleuiu  occa-ions.  lie  appeared  in  all  the  s|ilen<lour 
of  majesty.  His  tal)Ie  was  very  jdain.  His  only 
excess  was  his  love  of  the  other  sex.  He  w;is  lari^e 
and  strong;  his  height,  according  to  l^^ginhard, equalled 
seven  times  the  length  of  his  foot.  His  head  waa 
round;  his  eye  large  and  lively;  his  nose  of  more 
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than  oommon  nzo;  his  counteiuuioe  had  an  agreeable 
expression  o£  serenity.  His  gait  was  firm;  Ms  bear^ 
ing  manly.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health  till  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  attacked  by  fevers, 
and  began  to  limp.  In  sommer  he  was  aocnstomed 
to  repose  for  two  hours  after  dinner,  bat  at  night  he 
slept  uneasily.  He  wore  the  dress  of  his  country;  on 
his  body  a  Imen  shirt,  over  which  was  a  coat  with  a 
silk  bolder,  and  long  breeches.  For  his  outer  dre» 
he  wore  a  cloak,  and  always  his  sword,  the  hilt  and 
belt  of  which  were  of  gold  and  silver.  He  possessed 
a  natural,  impressive  eloquence,  and  in  his  expression 
of  countenance  there  was  something  to  ezdte  respect, 
united  with  gentleness  and  kindness.  See  EanrHABD. 

CHARLEMONT  AND  GIVET,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  The  works 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  Mouse,  about  25  miles 
above  Namur,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  on  a 
steep  mountain.  The  two  places  completely  com- 
mand the  river.  The  castle  and  small  town  of  Char- 
lemont  were  built  in  1555  by  Charles  V.  Louis 
XIV.  enlarged  it  by  fortifying  the  small  town  of 
Givet,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  fortifications  of  Charlemont.  At  present 
the  place  consists  of  four  fortresses,  two  of  which, 
Charlemont  and  Great  Givet,  lie  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  and  the  other  two.  Little  Givet  and  Mont 
d'lLaur,  upon  the  right.  Charlemont  rises  from  a 
narrow  rock,  which  is  200  feet  high,  commands  al- 
most every  direction,  descends  jicrpendicularly  towards 
the  Meuse,  and  the  west  side,  on  the  north,  is  very 
steep,  and  descends  with  a  gentle  slope  on  the  east 
This  last  side,  the  only  one  on  which  an  attack  can 
be  apprehended,  is  defended  by  six  bastions,  a  horn 
and  a  crown  work,  and  several  detached  works.  Al- 
most all  the  moats  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  well 
provided  with  casemates.  Great  Givet  has  four  bas- 
tions and  three  ravelins  with  dry  ditches.  Little 
Givet  contains  four  bastions  and  fidl  ditches,  but  no 
covered  way;  and  Mont  d'Haur,  a  hill  opposite  to 
Charlemont,  is  included  within  the  lines  of  the  for- 
tress by  a  strong  crown-work,  and  may,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  a  fortified  camp.  The  fortress  is  cal- 
culated for  a  garrison  of  11,000  men,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  can  contain  25,000,  and  may  be  defended 
by  3000  to  4000  men.  Though  the  two  Givets  and 
Mont  d'Haur  would  not  offer  great  obstacles  to  an 
attack,  yet  Charlemont  is  almost  impregnable.  The 
Prussians  contemplated  assailing  it  in  lbl5,but  aban- 
doned the  design,  although  the  Givets  and  Mont 
d'Haur  had  already  capitidated. 

CHABLEROI,  a  town  in  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sambre,  20  miles 
M.VM.  Mens,  the  low  town  standing  on  the  right  and 
the  middle  town  and  high  town  on  the  left  bank. 
The  last  stands  apart,  and  is  regularly  and  strongly 
fortified.  The  only  public  building  deserving  notice 
is  the  parish  church,  which  is  handsome,  and  was 
built  by  Louis  XIV.  Charleroi  possesses  a  college, 
an  academy  of  design,  an  hospital,  and  primary  and 
other  schools.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  hard- 
ware, and  woollen  stuffs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  pits  of  iron  and  coaL  It  was  taken  by 
the  French,  under  General  Valence,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1792,  with  4000  prisoners.  It  was  re- 
covered by  the  Austrians,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1793,  when  the  French  were  twice  defeated;  once 
with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  again  of  7000.  July 
25,  17'J4,  it  again  surrendered  to  the  French  at  dis- 
cretion, with  the  nirison  of  3000  men  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon.    Fop.  12,150. 

CHABLES;  the  name  of  many  important  per- 
sonages, whose  lives  are  here  given  or  referred  to,  in 
the  followittg  order:— 
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ChsriM  T..  king  of  France, 

CltArim  II.. 

ChailMllI., 

CharlM  IV., 

Charles  V., 

Charles  VI., 

Charles  VII., 

CharlM  VHL, 

Ch<irles  IlL, 

Charles  X., 

Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  GenDany, 

Charles  V.,  „ 

Charles  VI.,  „ 

Charles  VII.. 

Charles  I.,  king  of  England,    . 

Charles  II.,  „ 

Charles  XII.,  king  of  Swsdea, . 

Charles  XIII.. 

Charles  IV.,  king  of  H|Min, 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  . 

Charles  Albert,  king  of  Ninlmia, 

Charles  Kdwaxvl  btumrt  (PriiiM). 

Charles  Emanael  I.,  duke  of  s>avo7, 

Cliarles  Martel,         .... 

Charles  tbs  Dold,  daks  of  Bugimdj, 
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CHARLES  L,  somamed  U  Chaurt,  or  Uu  Bald, 
King  of  France,  was  son  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  by 
his  second  wife  Judith,  and  was  bom  at  Frankfort* 
on-the-Maine,  on  Idth  June,  823.  He  was  invested 
by  his  father  with  the  kingdoms  of  Alemania»  Bur- 
gundy, Provence,  and  Septimania,  and  sul)sequently 
with  that  of  Aquitaine.  On  Louis's  death  in  840, 
Charles  found  himself  confronted  with  two  enemies 
— his  half 'brother  Lothaire,  who,  as  eldest  son,  claim- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Frank  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
and  his  nephew  Pepin,  who  asserted,  in  right  of  his 
father,  a  preferable  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Aquitaine.  After  considerable  bloodsheil,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  Charles  and  Lothaire  at 
Verdun,  by  which  the  former  received,  as  his  share 
of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  all  those  territories 
comprehended  between  the  ocean  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Sa6ne,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other.  His  stni^^^'Ie 
with  Pepin  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  in  844  he 
was  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  King  of  Southern 
Aquitaine.  In  875,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  the 
Emperor  Louis  IL,  he  gained  possession  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  thereby  provoked  the  hostility  of 
his  brother,  Louis  the  German,  who  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  Champagne,  and  otherwise  committed  great 
havoc  in  his  dominions.  In  877  he  psoceeded  to  Italy 
on  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  to  which  he  hsd 
been  summoned  by  the  pope,  but  died  when  crossing 
Mount  Cenis.  His  death  was  groundlessly  attributed 
to  poison,  said  to  have  been  administered  to  him  by 
a  Jewish  physician.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  Fiend^ 
throne  W  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer. 

CHARLES  II.,  sumamed  U  Qrot,  or  the  FtU,  King 
of  France,  is  also  known  as  Charles  III.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  bom  about  832.  He  was  the  son 
of  Louis  the  German,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  le 
D^bonnaire,  and  was  recognized  as  Emperor  of  Ger> 
many  by  the  Pope.  In  885  he  ascended  the  French 
throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  cousin,  Charles  the 
Simple,  whose  youth  prevented  him  from  asserting 
his  rights;  but  in  887  was  deposed,  and  the  foUowing 
year  died  miserably  at  the  abbey  of  Reichenau,  in 
Swabia,  strangled,  as  is  asserted,  by  his  servants. 

CHARLES  III.,  sumamed  the  Simple,  King  of 
France,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer, and  bom  on  17th  September,  879.  On  his 
father^s  death  France  was  divided  between  Charles's 
two  brothers,  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic oligarchy.  On  the  death  of  his  brothers  he 
ought  in  right  to  have  ascended  the  throne,  but  hia 
extreme  youth  prevented  his  claims  being  recognized, 
and  his  cousin,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  proclaim«l  king 
in  885.    On  the  deposition  of  the  latter  in  887  Count 
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Eades  of  Paris  Riicceccled  in  obtaininj^  the  crown;  but 
a  conilunation  beiiitf  formed  in  favour  of  Charles, 
Eudt-s  found  himself  so  hard  pre.s>^ed  as  to  be  <.iblige<i 
to  cede  to  the  former  the  whole  of  tlie  north  of 
Kraiice;  and  his  death  three  years  afterwanls,  in 
81>S,  left  ( 'harl«-s  undisjnited  kin;^'  of  the  whole  country. 
Tlic  roii^n  of  Charles  is  eliiefly  noted  for  tlie  piratical 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  rava^•ed 
the  co:ists  of  France,  sailed  uj»  the  j>rinci[>al  rivei>», 
and  spread  such  dismay  and  confusion,  that,  to 
conciliate  them  and  put  an  end  to  their  devastations, 
he  airreed  to  cede  to  their  chief  Kollo  the  territory 
of  Normandy,  to  be  held  a,'=i  a  lief  of  the  French  cro\\'n. 
]  ^atlerly  also  Charles'  tran<]iiillity  was  much  disturl  led 
by  the  turbulence  of  some  of  liis  great  vassals,  who 
brolvc  into  o])en  rebellion,  declarL-d  the  throne  for- 
feited, an<l  proclaimed  as  kini;  Kobert,  brother  of 
C^)unt  ]"Jides,  Throuirh  the  treachery  of  Herbert, 
count  of  Vermandios,  Charles  was  inveiL;le«l  into  the 
tftwn  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Feronne. 
I'^rom  this  he  w;is  <»nly  lilierated  a  short  time  before 
Ills  death  in  929.  By  his  second  wife,  Oijiva  of 
]]uL:land,  lie  waH  the  father  of  Louis  <Voutre-Mer, 
whom  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Carlo\ingian 
dvnastv  placeil  on  the  throne  in  93<>. 

CH-VKLES  IV.,  Kurnamed  /e  lid,  or  the  lltDiflscme, 
Khvj;  of  France,  third  son  of  Fhilippe  le  J>el,  was 
born  in  1291,  and  in  virtue  of  the  salic  law  ascended 
the  throne  in  F'>22,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dauj^diters 
of  Philip  the  Lonq-.  He  reii^ned  six  years,  and  died 
in  l'32.s,  without  male  issue,  and  was  the  hist  of  the 
direct  line  descende<l  from  Huirh  Capet.  Isaljclla 
liis  sifter  married  Jvhvanl  II.  of  Eni;land,  and  was 
materially  aided  by  Charles  in  fittini^^  out,  alont,'  with 
her  ['aramour  Mortimer,  the  expedition  which  resulted 
in  the  dethronement  of  her  husband, 

C I  [xVliLES  v., surnamed  the  HV.-f ,  Kin^r  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  Kini,'  .b)hn  and  Pona  of  liUxembm-*:, 
and  born  at  Vincenm  s  on  'J  1st  January,  I'.j'^T. 
^Vhile  I)uke  of  Normandy,  and  during  the  captivity 
of  his  father  in  3Cni,dand,  after  the  battle  of  l\>itiers, 
lie  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  of  the  kiui^dom.  At 
tliis  period  France  was  in  a  miserable  con<lition,  the 
result  i)artly  of  the  continued  wars  which  she  had 
to  maintain  with  England,  and  partly  also  of  the 
unlimited  violence  and  opijressi.>n  exercised  over  the 
lower  orilers  liy  the  nobility.  'J'he  vices  and  extrava- 
pince  oi  the  court  were  also  extreme,  and  the  demands 
of  the  states-u'eneral  for  reform,  headed  by  Stejthen 
Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  were 
loudly  and  persistently  uri,'ed.  This  as-^embly  was 
Kupi>orted  in  its  claims  by  (.'harles  the  I'ad,  kiu;^  of 
Navarre,  who,  as  L^randson  of  Jjouis  le  Hutin,  main- 
taineil  a  i>ri;ferable  rinht  to  the  crown.  P>y  artfully 
tern jiori zing-  ("harles  contrived  to  detach  the  leadin;j^ 
ordens  fronj  tlie  cause  of  the  states,  and  haviufj^ 
brouirht  about  indirectly  the  assassination  of  ]\rareel, 
succeeded  in  crushitifj:  their  party.  Meantime  his 
father  John  still  contimied  in  captivity  in  En.:land 
till  liberated  by  the  Treaty  of  JJretiirny  in  l.'JOO. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  died,  leaving'  (^'harles  as 
his  successor  to  the  French  crown.  'J'he  reii^n  of  the 
latter  presents  a  series  of  cctmlnned  hostilities  and 
intrii:;-ues  carried  on  with  the  view  of  establishing^  his 
power  and  extending'  his  dominions.  In  these  he 
^vas  so  far  snccessfid  as  to  keep  at  bay  the  Kini]f  of 
Navarre  and  deprive  the  English  of  a  great  part  of 
their  possessions  in  France,  He  died  on  l()th  Sep- 
tember, 13S0.  The  mairnanimity  and  wis<lom  of 
Charles  have  Ix-en  greatly  C()m mended  by  some 
Avriters,  and  if  w  make  due  allowance  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  the  high  character  which  these 
have  assigned  him  may  not  aj^pear  overchargeel. 
That  in  his  public  a<lmini8tration,  however,  he  was 
guilty  of  variouB  acts  of  pertidy  and  cruelty  cannot 


be  disputed.  He  po-ssessed  some  literary  tastes,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bibliothbque  Roy  ale.  A  less 
beneficial  act  was  the  erection  of  the  Bastille,  for  the 
purpose  of  oyerawing  the  Parisians,  whose  outbreaks 
he  had  found  reason  to  dread. 

CHMILES  VI.,  eurnamed  the  SilJ}/,  King  of 
France,  and  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  I'aris 
on  8d  Decemlx^r,  1308.  ^Vhen  his  father  died  he 
was  not  twelve  year's  old,  an<l  the  contending  {Teten- 
sions  of  liis  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  lierry, 
Burgundy,  and  BourlH:)n,  rendered  his  minority  a 
scene  of  unbounded  turbulence  and  license.  In 
1-iSii  he  was  married  at  Amiens  to  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  who  wiis  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  1388  he  declared  himself  independent  of  giuir- 
dians,  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  His  mild  and  amiable,  though  somewhat 
dissipated  character,  had  already  secured  for  him 
a  considerable  share  of  popularity,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  fearful  calamity,  the  loss  of  his 
reason  —  a  condition  in  which,  with  a  few  lucid 
intervals,  he  remained  to  the  end  oi  his  days.  The 
origin  of  this  Wiis  constitutional,  aggravated  by  a 
fright  and  a  severe  accident.  Perhaps  at  no  peri<'«l 
in  her  history  was  France  the  scene  of  greater 
disasters  and  miseries  than  <luring  tlic  reign  of  this 
unhappy  jm'nce.  The  rival  facti<ms  of  the  P»urgun- 
(lians  and  the  Annagiiacs,  the  former  headeil  by  the 
I>uke  of  Burgundy,  the  latter  by  the  Duke  of 
( )rleans,  with  whom  C^necn  Isabella  had  formed  a 
criminal  connection,  kept  up  constantly  throughout 
the  country  the  horrors  of  a  most  rancon>us  civil 
war;  while  brigandage  and  every  kind  of  violence 
prevailed  to  the  most  fearful  extent.  Such  a  con- 
junction afforded  the  most  favourable  opj>ortunity 
for  .'tn  invader;  and  accordingly,  in  1415,  Henry  A'. 
of  Em/land  crossed  over  to  Nt)rmandy  with  a  nmnerv»U3 
army,  took  Hartleur  by  storm,  and  signally  defeat^ui 
the  I'rench  forces  in  the  battle  of  Aginct>urt.  Im- 
proving these  advantages  he  advanced  into  the 
country,  gained  possession  of  the  capital,  and  cr.m- 
pelled  the  criizy  king  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Tn,>yes, 
l)y  which  liis  daughter  Catharine  wius  given  in  miu*- 
riage  to  Henry,  and  the  latter  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor to  the  French  crown  after  Charles's  death. 
Neither  monarch  long  surnved  this  celebrated  \ku:' 
tion,  both  dying  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
Henry  on  31bt  August,  and  Charles  on  21st  OctoWr, 
1422. 

CHAIILES  VIL,  King  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  22d  February,  1403,  and  thouirh  only  the 
fifth  son  of  Charles  VI.  and  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
became,  by  the  successive  deaths  of  his  elder  brothers, 
daui)hin  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown.  ITiat 
he  should  e\er  succeed  t^^  it  was  then  extremely 
problematical,  as  Henry  \.  of  England  was  pursuing 
his  career  of  con<jueHt,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
Ti'eaty  of  Troyes,  secured  to  himself  the  hand  of 
Charles'  sister  ( 'atherine.  and  the  succession  to  the 
French  thr<»ue  after  her  father's  death.  In  the  trea- 
cherous minder  of  the  Duke  of  JUu-gimdv  at  the 
briilge  of  Montereau  Charles  was  actively  implicat^nl. 
(->n  the  King  of  Enirland's  death  in  1422  his  son 
Henry  VI.  was  proe'laimed  king  of  France  at  Paris. 
The  war  with  the  national  party,  represented  by  the 
Orleanist  faction,  with  the  dauphin  at  their  head, 
was  maintaine<l  for  several  years  by  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  So 
successfully  did  the  latter  conduct  oj^erations  that 
Charles  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair,  and 
almost  reduced  to  aband«tn  the  struggle  as  hopele^ 
when  his  fortimes  were  retrieved  by  one  of  the  most 
singidar  incidents  recorded  in  history.  This  was  the 
arrival  in  his  cam]>  of  the  maid  of  Orleans,  who  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  she  inspired  first  turned  the 
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tide  of  raooMi  agiinit  the  Bbigliih.  (See  JoAir  or 
Abc.)  The  freah  ipirit  thiu  infused  into  the  breaflti 
of  the  French  was  heightened  by  mirnnanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Englwh,  whose  military  operations 
were  conducted  vnSx  greatly  diminished  efficiency 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  while  dis- 
cord and  confusion  prevailed  in  the  home  councils. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
a  maniage  was  concluded  between  the  young  King 
Henry  YL  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  niece  of  Charles 
VII/s  queen.  In  tibe  treaty  entered  into  on  this 
occasion  the  territory  of  Maine  was  secretly  surren- 
dered to  France,  and  subsequentlyy  on  hostilities 
being  resumed  between  the  two  countries,  the  troops 
of  Charles  conquered  the  whole  of  Guienne,  and 
finally  expelled  the  English  from  all  their  possessions 
in  France  except  Calais.  The  last  years  of  Charles* 
reign  were  embittered  by  domestic  broils,  in  which 
his  son  and  successor  Louis  XL  took  a  prominent 
part  against  his  father.  So  hemmed  in  at  last  was 
the  Utter  by  the  emissaries  of  the  dauphin  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  Louis  having  formed  a  deliberate 
plan  to  poison  him;  and  so  firmly  was  this  notion 
rooted  in  his  mind  that  he  could  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  be  induced  to  take  any  food.  It 
was  too  Iftte,  however,  to  remedy  the  mischief  occa- 
sioned by  this  protracted  abstinence,  and  he  died  at 
the  casUe  of  M^un,  near  Bourges,  on  22d  July, 
1461.  A  romantic  interest  has  been  thrown  round 
Charles  VIL  by  his  early  reverses  and  the  ro-estab- 
lishment  of  French  nationality,  which  he  effected 
mainly  through  the  heroism  inspired  by  the  maid  of 
Oxieans.  His  personal  character,  however,  was  weak 
and  contemptible,  without  energy  and  without  prin- 
ciple, surrendering  himself  continually  to  sensual  and 
degrading  pleasures.  His  share  in  the  treacherous 
murder  of  uie  I>uke  of  Burgundy,  and  base  abandon- 
ment to  her  fate  of  Joan  of  Aro,  are  stains  on  his 
memory  which  cannot  be  effaced. 

CHARLES  ym..  King  of  France,  son  of  Louis 
XI.,  was  bom  at  Amboise  on  80th  June,  1470,  and 
Buooeeded  his  father  in  1488,  his  sister  Anne  de 
Beaujeu  acting  as  regent  till  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
Brittuiy,  and  thereby  annexed  that  important  duchy 
to  the  French  crown.  By  so  doing,  however,  he  both 
broke  faith  with  the  daughter  of  Mairimilian;  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  whom  he  had  been  espoused,  and 
also  robbed  Maximilian  of  his  bride,  a  marriage  by 
proxy  having  been  already  condudcNd  between  him 
and  Anne.  The  leading  incident  of  Charles  VIIL's 
reign  is  his  Italian  expedition  and  conquest  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  having  been  instigated  thereto 
by  Ludovioo  Sforza^  the  usurping  duke  of  Milan. 
The  tide  pretended  to  Ki^lee  was  asserted  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  to  that  sovereignty  transmitted  by  the 
bouse  of  Anjou  to  the  royal  family  of  France.  The 
whole  of  Charles'  expedition  reads  like  a  page  from 
cme  of  the  old  chivalrous  romances.  With  an  army 
of  80,000  men,  unprovided  either  with  money  or 
■tores*  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps,  advanced  rapidly 
■oathwards,  and  meeting  with  scarcely  any  obstruc- 
tion, airived  before  the  walls  and  gained  possession 
of  Naples.  This  conqnesty  however,  he  did  not  retain 
for  many  months.  Having  left  5000  men  to  guard 
his  new  acquisition  he  returned  to  France,  and  had 
■caroely  reached  it  when  the  aims  of  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  effected  the  re-annexation  of  Naples  to 
Spain.  The  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL  left  thus 
hardly  a  trace  upon  the  country,  but  is  memorable 
as  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  Ftench  incnr- 
nooa  into  Italy  which,  under  his  successon,  deluged 
that  fair  land  with  bloodshed.  He  was  meditating 
a  renewed  descent  into  Italy  when  he  died  at  Amboise 
on  7th  April,  1498.    He  left  no  children,  and  was 


succeeded  by  his  relative  the  Duke  of  Orleans  under 
the  title  of  Louis  XII. 

CHARLES  IX.,  King  of  France,  son  of  Henry  IL 
and  Catharine  de'  Medid,  bom  m  1550  at  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Francis  II.  No 
regency  was  appointed,  and  it  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  write  to  the  parliament,  through  the  young  prince, 
that  he  had  requested  his  mother  to  undertake  the 
administration  m  the  public  affairs.  The  parliament 
acquiesced  in  this  resolution,  to  avoid  exciting  new 
contests  between  the  Guises  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  Catharine  consented  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
should  be  i^ppointed  governor-general  of  the  realm, 
as  she  was  too  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his 
character  to  fear  him.  In  order  to  gratify  her  am- 
bition, she  resolved  to  throw  everything  into  confu- 
sion. (See  Cathabdtb  dk*  Medici.) — The  Guises 
soon  saw  that  they  must  oppose  a  CathoUc  league  to 
the  political  associations  of  the  Calvinists.  (See 
GuiBB.) — ^The  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Hugue- 
nots now  broke  out  (See  Babtholomxw'b  Day,  St.) 
— The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  was  shot  by  an  assassin 
before  Orleans^  in  February,  1563.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  advised  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  to 
negotiate  with  the  oarties.  This  advice  was  followed ; 
a  treaty  was  signed  March  19,  and  Havre  was  taken 
from  the  English  July  27.  The  king,  who  was  the 
same  year  declared  of  age,  visited  the  provinces  in 
company  with  his  mother.  At  Bayonne  he  had  a 
meeting  with  his  sister  lBabella»  the  wife  of  FhiUp  II. 
of  Spain.  This  excited  such  suspicions  in  the  Cal- 
vinists that  they  took  up  aims,  and  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  attacking  the  king  on  his  return 
to  Paris.  Being  warned  in  season  he  escaped  the 
danger;  but  this  plot  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
hatred  of  Charles,  who  was  proud  by  nature,  and 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  his  too  great  con- 
fidence in  his  artful  mother.  After  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis,  1567,  in  which  the  constable  of  Montmorend 
lost  his  life,  Catharine  entered  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  But  the  Calvinists  reserved  a  part  of  the 
places  which  they  were  to  have  surrendered,  and  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  a  communication  with  England 
and  the  German  princes.  A  new  dvil  war  soon 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  Charles 
Catharine  placed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  army.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  having  been 
shot  in  the  battle  of  Jamac  in  1569,  and  the  Admiral 
Coligny  having  been  defeated  at  Montcontour  in  the 
same  year,  tlM  king  conduded  peace,  in  1570,  on 
terms  which  were  so  favourable  to  the  Calvinists  that 
they  seem  even  to  have  suspected  treachery  under 
them.  The  heads  of  that  party  did  not  therefore  all 
appear  at  court  when  Charles  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  MaTimilian  II.  By 
degreee  this  distrust  disappeared,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  young  King  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.) 
with  Maiguet,  sister  of  Charles  X.,  seemed  to  banish 
every  suspidon.  This  marriage  took  place  August 
18, 1572.  On  the  22d  the  first  attempt  was  made 
on  the  life  of  Coligny,  and  on  the  24tn  began  that 
massacre  known  under  the  name  of  the  moito/ere  of 
iSi^  Bariholomevfs,  from  having  taken  place  on  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  that  samt.  Ci^  war  broke 
out  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Catharine  now  became 
aware  of  the  errors  of  her  policy.  Charles  could  no 
longer  conceal  his  aversion  to  her,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  assuming  himself  the  reins  of  government^ 
when  he  died,  childless,  in  1574.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Henry  III.  Charles  was  impetuous 
and  ambitious;  had  his  character  sapped  by  the  in- 
famous policy  of  his  mother,  who  surrounded  him 
with  temptations  of  the  most  effectual  kind;  yet  pee* 
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Ft>s>"(l  in  pomo  mcisure  a  taste  for  literature  and  art, 
ami  a  good-iiatnie'l  kind  of  condescension,  wliich 
co\fr.<  nuuiy  royal  faults. 

(.'ilAKLKS  X.,  (.'<»>rri:  d'Artots,  Kini,'of  France, 
l>!»ni  at  \'cr.>aillrs  in  17r»7,  irrau'lson  of  JiOuis  XV., 
Ma-  the  youuL^'cst  foh  of  the  danitJiin,  ainl  l»roth'.T  of 
Lo.iis  XVr.  J4c  .'^{•ont  a  dissijiat' <1  youth,  and  Avlion 
t!i<.-  revolutionary  jieriod  conuu'.'iicod  took  a  deci'led 
jcirt  in  opjiosiii'^'  every  tendency  to  chancre  and  iiino- 
v.iti  'U.  He  left  l"'r:iii<-c  in  1  ">'.♦,  after  the  first  jw^p- 
iil  ir  insurreetioii  and  destruetic»n  of  the  Bastille,  and 
at  rihiitz  att-ii'l'  <l  the  coni^n -^s  of  j>rince.s,  for  the 
j'urpMse  of  opjM.>in'.r  the'  sj»read  (tf  revolutionary  j>rin- 
elpl'.s.  After  J^ouis  X\'I.  had  accepted  the  cou^^ti- 
tulii'ii  of  17;»1,  he  invited  liiin  to  return  to  France, 
l'.:t  he"  rcfiiS'.d,  and  the  legislative  a^.semhly,  after 
'-topping  hi.s  alk'uance  on  the  civil  li^t,  contiscatid 
ki^  property  in  17'.»2.  He  afteiwards  assumed  the 
Command  of  a  l)ody  vl  eniii,nants,  and  at:tc(l  in  con- 
<u  rt  with  the  Austrian  and  J'russian  annics  on  the 
jniiiio.  At  a  later  period  he  made  a  <lescent  on  the 
i'oast  of  Brittany,  liut  despairim,'  of  success,  retreated 
tolireat  I'litaiii,  and  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
])a!ai;e  (,f  II<tlyrood  at  Edinl>nr_;h.  After  the  down- 
fail  of  Na{»oleou  he  entered  l''rance  with  the  title  of 
lieuteria!it-L;eneral  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a 
judieioiis  ])roela!nation,  j»romisiii'jf  the  rci/n  <»f  law 
and  an  entire  <^>l»livion  of  the  p;i.st.  In  IS'Ji  lie  suc- 
c< Mik-d  liis  l»r«»ther,  Louis  XVIH.,  nntler  tlie  title  of 
Charles  X.,  and  gained  a  momentary  popidarity  1»y 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  but  nn  a- 
jsures  of  a  very  dilTerent  description  Boon  followed, 
and  the  spirit  of  disatTection  w.vs  so  widely  spread 
tliat  a  collision  with  the  po]»ular  party  became  in- 
c\ital)le.  Cliarles  X.  endeavoured  to  gain  tlie  start 
by  what  is  called  a  rotp  dctat,  and  issm-d  his  cele- 
l>iated  ordonnanco",  l)ut  victory  deelared  a.,^ainst  liim, 
aud  he  wan  igiiomimously  driven  fnan  tlie  throne  in  i 
I'^-'ai.  After  formally  ahdieatirjg  iu  favour  of  his 
L:r  lutlsoij,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  lie  revisited  Ihcg- 
1  Linl,  resumed  his  re-i'lenee  for  a  sliort  time  at  Holv- 
r""  I.  and  finallv  s<  ttled  at  (jloritz  in  fetvria,  where  he 
dii  d  (f  diolera  in  l^;}o. 

CHABI^iES  I\'.,  ]''mperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
Iioum:  of  liUN'-mlturg.  was  lutj-n  in  LHo.  'J'le'  <|uar- 
rels  of  the  JjnjM.Mor  Louis  tlie  Jkavarian  with  the 
J\iji'_'  of  lioheJiiia,  the  father  of  Charles,  the  cliuicc 
<»f  the  latter,  in  tii«.'  n>om  of  the  em]»eror,  exeommu- 
nicate<l  l)y  Chmietit  VI.,  and  the  victory  which  Jiouis, 
far  hi-i  siijK-rior  in  power  and  talents,  obtained  over 
hi-i  rival,  we  have  not  room  to  rel:it<^.  After  the 
rieath  of  Lt.ui<,  (  J.tolar  'Jl.  1".  17,  C'harhs  of  Luxeni- 
bur_'-,  who  inherited  the  Kinj-lom  of  J'oliemia,  ar.d 
}vad  been  chosen  eiiipeior  in  l.'M«J  by  tive  electors, 
bojied  to  occupy  tlie  imperial  tliroue  without  opposi- 
tion. J'.nt  the  princes  of  theem]»ire  re^Mnk.d  liini  a.s 
a  v.i  vant  of  the  ])oj'e.  Ten  years  li.ad  not  yet  ela[ised 
since  (iermany,  at  the  diet  of  Beiise.  ]ia<l  adopted  the 
mo-t  ener/etic  m«-a^uivs  aiiainst  thf  claims  of  the 
h-.iv  see.  1'he  1. 1  etion  «»f  (.'hailes  IV.  wa,s  th<'  first 
it:fringement  of  the  Ctlebrateil  constitution  of  ]-V.',S. 
Li  c.»nse'juence  the  Arehbishoji  of  Montz,  whom 
('lenient  I\'.  lia.d  deposed,  the  electors  of  lirainK.n- 
but  _:  ;iiid  tli<-  }»alatinate.the  l)uk'.  of  Saxe-Tiauenbin%', 
w  lio  arroLTatC'l  a.  \ote  in  the  eleition.  assembled  at 
L.iiiii-teiii,  df'Iared  tl'.e  choiee  of  Ciiarles  to  be  void, 
and  elvcted  iildward  III.  of  Jji-land;  but  this  mon- 
arch, then  at  war  with  I'laiice,  made  use  of  tiie  (>irer 
of  the  electors  so  fur  only  as  to  seeure  the  neutrality 
of  the  King  of  Boiiemia,  and  rejected  tiie  projfercd 
crown.  L«|uallv  fniitless  w.as  the  choice  of  Fivilorick 
the  Severe,  laii<l.;rave  of  M<isseii;  uj>on  Avhiv'h  the 
enemies  of  ('IkuKh  elected  the  virtuous  and  Ik  roic 
(..'ount  Gunther  of  ScliwarzburLr,  whom  Charles  is 
liaid    to    La\c    poisoned.      Thooe   who    surrounded 


Cunther  in  hi.^  last  moment"?  extorted  from  him  nn 
abdication,  for  which  they  were  mnniticcntly  paid  by 
Charles.  He  now  used  every  effort  to  ap[»ea>e  hi.s 
enemies.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  j^le'tor 
of  the  Balatinate,  gave  Tyrol  as  a  iief  t^>  the  Klc  tor 
of  Brandenburg,  and  was  imanimously  elected  em- 
peror, and  consecrated  at  Ai.\da-<.'haiK;lle.  lint  no 
soon«,T  wa8  he  crowned  than  lie  took  possession  of  the 
imperial  insignia,  and  conveyed  them  to  I'ohemi.i. 
He  ]>ersuaded  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  to  .^ubj'  et 
a  great  portion  of  the  upper  palatinate  to  th^  feudal 
court  of  Bohemia.  This  tribunal,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  j>roper  instrument  for  the  .snl»ju.'.;iioii  of 
Germany,  wa.s  enlarged  in  its  jurisdiction  more  and 
more.  In  I'iMji  tlie  emperor  went  to  Italy  U»  be 
crowned  by  the  pope;  but  this  favour  he  j-ur;  ha<c  1 
on  terms  wliich  made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
contemjtt.  He  engaged  to  a]>pear  without  any  arm-  d 
force.  Having  been  conseciated  King  of  Italy  at 
Milan,  he  confirmed  the  A'isconti  in  the  po>-^ession  <^»f 
all  the  u.surj»ations  of  which  he  had  promised  to  de- 
prive them.  He  also  annulled  all  the  acts  id  his 
grandfather,  Henry  A'lL,  again.-t  Florence,  and  by 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Bailua  resigned  the  latter  <  ity, 
with  \'erona  and  A'icenza,  to  A  » nice.  He  refused 
the  request  of  f?ome  Romans  to  claim  the  city,  as  be- 
longing to  him  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and  in  a 
treaty  renoUJiced  all  sovereignty  over  Bome,  the 
States  t»f  the  Church.  Ferrara,  Naples,  Sicily, Saniinia, 
and  C(trsica,  and  even  took  an  oath  not  to  return  to 
Italy  without  the  consent  of  the  ]><tpe.  lA>j'is« d  by 
the  Guelphs,  detested  by  the  Ghibellines,  Charles 
returned  to  Germany,  where  he  issued  the  celela-.ted 
golden  bull,  which,  till  modern  times,  continued  a  f  ni- 
damental  law  of  the  German  Empire.  (See  B-rf  j  .) 
He  thus  ac(pnred  some  claims  to  the  public  gratitude: 
but  these  AVere  soon  elFaced  by  the  general  indigna- 
tion, excited  by  the  jtropitsal  nanle,  with  his  cons,  ut, 
l)y  the  l*a]i:d  nuncio,  to  introduce  a  tax,  equal  to  the 
tithe  of  all  ccch  si:ustical  revenues,  ft>r  the  btneht  <  f 
the  holy  .see.  All  the  mcm1>ers  of  the  <liet  oppo-td 
it:  and  Charles,  iu  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  princes 
of  the  emjtire,  announced  that  he  wouhl  propose  tc 
the  assembly  a  reform  of  the  ( Jerman  cleiLrv.  The 
pope,  enraged  at  this  proposal  of  the  enip-  ror.  ex- 
horted the  electors  to  depose  bim.  C'linries  imme- 
diately relapsed  into  his  accustomed  8ubmissivene>-s, 
and  not  only  al»andoneil  all  his  reforms,  but  ev*  n 
Confirmed,  in  loJi>,  all  the  privileges  of  the  clergv, 
all  their  j^rcsent  and  future  posses^i^)n.s,  and  ma<le 
theTU  indcpi.ndent  of  the  secular  j>ower.  Such  vactb 
biting  conduct  subjected  him  to  the  contempt  of  b-th 
jmrties,  of  which  he  received  a  i>roof  before  the  el "-e 
of  the  same  diet,  which  was  held  at  ^lentz.  Se\eial 
princes  had,  by  degrees,  obtained  possession  of  many 
territories  formerly  fiefs  of  the  enqnre,  Charles  at- 
tempted to  reunite  them  with  the  empire;  but  the 
dissatisfaction  wliich  wa,s  nianifestid  at  the  atteno-t 
frustiated  this  J'lan,  and  he  indemnilied  him.>elf  by 
Selling  to  tlie  King  of  Poland  the  ri-hts  of  sover- 
eignty, which  had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
German  emperors,  over  .some  of  his  jirovinces.  I'niler 
such  an  emperor  Germany  could  not  enjoy  internal 
tr.inquillity.  Bands  of  rol)bers  jilundered  the  country 
in  all  <piarters.  'J  he  enqxior  left  the  princes  and 
cities  to  protect  th'^mselves  by  mutual  alliances. 
Tiie  st.ite  of  Italy  wa^  no  less  nn  lancholy.  Tuscany 
was  suffering  the  e\ils  of  anarcliy;  Lonibardy  waa 
<li.  Iracted  by  civil  wars,  and  the  A'isconti  had  made 
tliemselves  masters  of  the  ^lilanese.  The  emj)eror, 
true  to  Ins  [principle  <»f  sanctioning  power  wlurever 
fouml,  appointed  these  usurpers  his  ^ical•s- 'general  in 
Lomb.ardy,  Emboldened  liv  this,  Barnabas  N'isconti 
threatened  to  subject  all  Italy  to  his  yoke.  l\>\>e 
Urban  V,  having;  requested  Charles  to  concert  mcik- 
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■oret  of  resSitanoe  with  him,  hastened  from  Avignon 
to  Eome,  concluded  several  allianoes,  levied  troops, 
and  waited  for  the  emperor,  who  actually  appealed 
with  a  considerable  force.  Charles  took  advantage 
of  the  pope's  situation  to  persuade  him  to  orown  hii 
fourUi  wife,  I^abeth  of  Pomerania,  at  Bome,  and, 
in  return,  entered  into  the  most  positive  engagements 
with  Urban.  Notwithstanding  this  he  again  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  the  Visconti,  and  sold 
them  a  form^  confirmation  of  all  their  usurpations. 
In  like  manner,  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  he  sold 
states  and  cities  to  Uie  highest  bidder,  or,  if  they 
themselves  offered  most,  made  them  independent 
republics.  With  great  treasures  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Gregory  XL  having  given  his  consent  that 
his  son  Wenceslaus  should  Im  elected  king  of  the 
BcHnans,  he  employed  his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  pur- 
chase the  votes  of  the  electors,  who  wero  irritated  at 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  and,  moreover,  distributed 
among  them  the  domains  of  the  empire  on  the  Rhine, 
and  several  free  imperial  dties.  Thus  he  attained 
his  object  To  maintain  their  rights  against  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  cities 
in  Suabia  formed  the  Suabian  league,  which  Charles 
opposed  in  vain.  The  empire  was  nearly  ruined  when 
Charles  died  at  Prague  in  1378.  To  his  eldest  son, 
Wenceslaus,  he  left  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  to  the 
seoond,  Sigismund,  the  electorate  of  Brandenbnrff ;  and 
to  the  thml,  Lusatia.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for 
the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Bohemia;  for  the 
founding  of  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna; 
for  a  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  as  the 
period  when  the  sale  of  letters  of  nobility  commenced 
in  Germany. 

CHARLES  v..  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
Spain  (in  the  latter  capacity  he  is  called  Charles  I.), 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  arohduke  of  Austria,  and  of 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  Philip 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  CHiarles  the  Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Charles'  birth  gave  him  claim  to  the  fairest  countries 
of  Europe.  He  was  educated  in  the  Netherlands 
under  the  care  of  William  of  Croy,  lord  of  Chibvres. 
Charles  preferred  militaxy  exercises  to  study.  Chi- 
^vres,  without  diverting  him  from  his  favourite  occu- 
pations, taught  him  history,  formed  him  for  affain  of 
state,  and  gave  him  that  gravity  of  manlier  which  he 
retained  through  life.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
his  grandfather,  in  1516,  Charles  assumed  the  title 
of  £ng  of  Spain.  The  management  of  this  kingdom 
was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  by  hii  genius  prepared  the  way  for  the  glorious 
reign  of  Charles  v.  In  1519  Charles,  on  the  death 
of  ^faximilian,  was  elected  emperor.  He  left  Spain 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  for  which  he 
had  to  contend  with  Frauds  I.,  kmg  of  France.  His 
coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  The  elective  capitulation  (see 
Catitulaticv)  signed  by  his  ambassadors  he  ratified 
without  hesitation.  Its  leading  features  were  the 
reservations  made  by  the  electors  securing  them- 
selves against  foreign  influence.  The  emperor  was 
not  to  begin  any  war  without  their  consent;  no  lan- 
guage but  the  German  or  Latin  was  to  be  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empiro;  and 
the  rich  commercial  confederacies  of  merehants, 
whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  act  according  to 
their  own  will,  were  to  be  abolished  by  the  emperor, 
assisted  bv  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  empire. 
The  association  aimed  at  was  the  powerful  Hanseadc 
League,  idiose  influence  had  excited  the  electors* 
jealousy.  Hie  pogress  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many aemandea  the  care  of  the  new  emperor,  who 
held  a  diet  at  Worms.   Luther,  who  appesred  at  this 


diet  with  a  safe  conduct  from  Charles,  defended  his 
cause  with  energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor  kept 
silent;  but  after  Luther's  departure  a  severe  edict 
appeared  against  him  in  the  name  of  Charles,  who 
thought  it  hu  interest  to  declare  himself  the  defender 
of  the  R(nnan  Church.  The  claims  which  Francis  I. 
had  advanced  to  the  empire,  and  those  which  he  still 
preferred  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Navarre, 
made  war  inevitable.  Charles  prepared  for  it  by  an 
alliance  with  the  pope.  Hostilities  broke  out  in  1521 . 
The  French,  victorious  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  Netherlands.  A  congress  held  at 
Calais  only  increased  the  irritation,  and  gave  Henry 
VIII.,  king  of  England,  a  pretext  for  declaring  him- 
self for  Charles,  whose  party  daily  acquired  strength. 
A  serious  insurrection  in  Spain  was  happily  subdued. 
The  defeat  of  Bonnivet  in  the  Milanese,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  indemnified 
Charles  V.  for  his  want  of  success  in  Provence. 
Francis,  who  was  besieging  Pavia,  was  defeated  by 
the  imperial  forces  and  taken  prisoner  in  1525.  On 
this  occasion  Charles  feigned  the  moderation  of  a 
Christian  hero.  Without  improving  his  advantages 
he  remained  inactive  in  Spain.  But  he  thought  to 
attain  his  object  in  another  way.  He  proposed  to 
Francis  L  sudi  hard  conditions  tnat  this  unfortunate 
prince  swore  that  he  would  die  in  captivity  rather 
than  accede  to  them.  Meanwhile  he  was  carried  to 
Spain,  and  treated  with  respect.  Charles,  however, 
did  not  visit  him  until  he  was  informed  that  the  life 
of  hii  prisoner  was  in  danger.  The  interview  was 
brief.  Charles  promised  his  captive  a  speedy  release. 
The  Treaty  of  Madrid  was  finally  concluded  in  Jan. 
1526. 

Hie  power  of  Charles  now  became  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  most  other  princes  of  Europe.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league 
of  the  princip^  states  of  Italy  against  the  emperor, 
but  their  ill-directed  efforts  were  productive  of  new 
misfortunes.  Rome  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  troops 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  sacked,  and  the  pope 
himself  made  prisoner.  Charles  V.  publicly  disavowed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Constable,  went  into  mourning 
with  his  court,  and  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to 
order  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope.  On 
restoring  the  holy  father  to  liberty  he  demanded  a 
ransom  of  400,000  crowns  of  gold,  but  was  satisfied 
with  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  He  also  released,  for 
2,000,000,  the  French  princes  who  had  been  given  to 
him  as  hostages.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  now 
allied  himself  with  the  F^nch  monarch  against 
Charles,  who  accused  Francis  of  having  broken  his 
word.  The  war  was  terminated  in  1529  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray,  of  which  the  conditions  were 
favourable  to  the  emperor.  Charles  soon  after  left 
Spain,  and  was  crowned  in  Bologna  as  King  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Roman  Emperor.  In  1580  he  seemed 
desirous,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  to  reconcile  the 
various  parties;  but  not  succeeding,  he  issued  a  de- 
cree against  the  Protestants,  which  they  met  by  the 
Schmalkaldic  League.  He  also  published,  in  1532,  a 
law  of  criminal  procedure  (see  Caboliva).  Not- 
withstanding his  undertakings  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  reUgion,  Charles  always  practised  moder- 
ation towards  the  Protestants  whenever  his  intercut 
left  room  for  toleration.  Nor  did  the  Protentaiit 
princes  hesitate  to  furnish  their  contingents  whon  he 
was  assembling  an  army  against  the  ISirks.  Having 
compelled  Solyman  to  retreat,  he  undertook,  in  1535, 
an  expedition  against  Tunis,  reinstated  the  dey,  and 
released  20,000  Christian  sUves.  This  success  added 
to  his  character  somewhat  of  the  chivalric,  which 
gave  him  still  more  influence  in  CHiristendom,  and 
promoted  his  political  projects.  His  invasions  of 
Provence  and  Picardy  met  with  small  sucoeak    A 
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tnice  was  concluded  in  1537,  and  in  1538  prolonged 
for  ton  years.  Tlie  two  nionarchs  liad  an  interview, 
in  which  they  siK)ke  only  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem.  Soon  after  Charles,  on  leaving  Spain,  where 
Lc  had  anniliilatcd  the  oM  constituti')n  of  the  Cortes, 
w  ished  to  pass  throiiL,di  France  to  the  Netherlantls, 
He  spent  six  days  with  Francis  I.  in  I'aris,  where 
tlio  two  i>rincesa]»peared  togctlier  in  all  public  places 
like  brothers.  Courtiers  were  not  wanting  who  ad- 
yiscd  the  King  of  France  to  detain  his  guest  initil  he 
liad  annulled  the  Treaty  of  IMadnd;  but  Francis  was 
Batislicd  with  promises,  which  Charles  yery  soon  for- 
got. Having  quelled  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Charles  resolved,  in  l.'»41,to  crown  his  reputa- 
tion by  the  eon<{uest  of  Algiers.  He  embarketl  in 
the  stormy  st-asoii,  and  lost  a  part  of  his  Heet  and 
army  witliout  gaining  any  advantage.  After  his 
return  his  refusal  to  iuyest  the  King  of  France  with 
the  territ<jry  of  .Milan  involved  him  in  a  new  war,  in 
which  the  King  of  JhiLiland  eml>raced  his  ])art.  The 
army  of  Charles  was  defeated  at  Cerisola;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Cham- 
l»aLrne.  I'lie  disturbances  caused  in  Germany  by  the 
lb  formation  induced  the  emperor  to  accede  to  the 
iN'acc  of  Crespy  in  1515. 

^J1ie  jiolicy  of  Charles  was  to  reconcile  the  two 
[lartit  s,  and  with  this  yiew  he  alternately  threatened 
auil  comted  tlie  rn»testants.  After  some  show  of 
ne;4utiatiou  the  Protestant  j^rinces  raised  the  standard 
of  war.  The  enjj>eror  declared,  in  1540,  the  heads 
of  the  leaLfue  under  the  ban  of  the  euijare,  excited 
divisions  anions,'  the  Confederates,  collected  an  anny 
in  haste,  and  ol'tained  several  advantages  oyer  his 
enemies.  J(.hn  Fredericlc,  tlie  elector  of  JSaxony,  was 
taken  ]>risoner  in  the  l.»attlc  of  Middberg  in  1517. 
(Jharles  received  liim  sternly,  and  gave  him  over  to 
a  court-martial  consisting  of  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
nndt;r  the  })residency  of  Alva,  which  condenmed  him 
to  death.  The  elector  saved  his  life  only  by  renounc- 
ing his  electorate  and  his  hereditary  estates,  but  he 
remained  a  prisoner.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  a])- 
peared  somewhat  more  moderately  inclinecl  towards 
the  vanquished  i)arty.  On  coming  to  AVittenbtirg  he 
c.\]>rc:ssed  sui'prise  that  the  exercise  of  the  JiUtheran 
worship  had  been  discontinueil.  He  \isited  the 
grave  of  Luther,  and  said,  *1  do  not  war  with  the 
dcail;  kt  liini  rest  in  jteace;  he  is  already  before  his 
dudi:e.'  The  Land^'rave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Fnttcstants,  w;vs  compelled  to  sue  for 
mercy.  Notwithstanding  his  ])romise  Charles  de- 
j 'rived  him  of  his  free<lom.  After  having  dissolved 
the  l^eaL'ue  of  SchmalUalden  the  emperor  again  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  ]'lan  of  uniting  all  rcliL;ious 
jtartirs,  and  for  this  [nu'pose  issued  the  Interim 
(which  see),  ^\hich  was  as  f ruith  ss  as  the  measures 
jtrojMtsed  by  him  at  the  Diet  of  Augsl)url^^  Neither 
was  he  successful  in  securing  the  imperial  crown  to 
his  son.  J  )iscord  still  agitated  public  sentiment,  and  a 
new  war  broke  out  against  liim.  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  h:\d  invested  with  tlie  ek-ctoral  dignity, 
formed  a  leaf^fue,  which  w;is  joined  by  Henry  II., 
kiuLf  of  France,  the  successor  of  J'^raucis.  1'he  pre- 
parations had  been  made  with  the  j^Meatest  secrecy. 
Charles  w.as  at  Innsbruck  sujjcrin tending  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  meditating  ^re.at 
]>lans  airain>t  France  and  Turkey,  He  was  expecting 
the  aid  of  Maurice  when  this  i>rint:e  threw  oil  the 
mask,  a]i|>eared  suddenly  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  invaded  the  Tvrol  in  155'J  while  Hemy  II, 
entereil  Lonaine.  Charles  was  vi/ry  nearly  surprised 
in  Innsbruck  in  the  middle  of  a  st«»nuy  ni.;ht.  Tor- 
inented  by  the  gout,  he  esc.q>ed  alone  in  a  litter  by 
dilhcult  roads,  INlaurice  al>andoncd  the  inq>erial 
castle  to  jtlunder,  the  Comicil  of  Trent  was  dissoh  eil, 
and  tlie  i'lotestauts  dictated  the  conditions  of  the 


Treaty  of  Passau  in  1552.  Charles  waa  not  more 
successful  in  Lorraine.  He  was  unable  to  rec«»ver 
Metz,  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  In  Italy  he 
lost  Sienna  by  a  revolt.  He  withdrew  to  Brussels, 
where,  hard  pressed  by  Lis  enemies,  and  sutfering 
much  from  gout,  he  became  gloomy  and  dejected, 
and  for  several  months  concealed  liimself  froiu  tlie 
sight  of  every  one,  so  that  the  rej'ort  of  his  death 
w:is  spread  throuLdi  Europe.  His  last  exertions  were 
directed  against  France,  whicli  c<>nstantly  rcpelle*! 
his  assaults.  The  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555  con- 
firmed the  Treaty  of  Fassau,  and  gave  the  Protes- 
tants equal  rights  with  the  Catholics, 

Charles  saw  all  his  plans  frustrated  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  increasing.  He  resolved  to  trans- 
fer his  hereditary  states  to  his  son  Philij*.  Having 
convened  the  estates  of  the  Low  Countries  at  I^»u- 
yain,  in  1555,  he  explained  to  them  the  crounds  of 
his  resolution,  asserted  that  he  bad  sacrificerl  himself 
for  the  interests  of  reliirion  and  of  his  subjects,  but 
that  liis  strength  was  inadequate  U)  further  exertion, 
and  that  he  shrmld  devote  to  God  the  remaimler  of 
his  days.  He  then  turned  to  Phili]»,  who  had  th^o^^^l 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his 
father:  reminded  him  c»f  his  duties,  and  made  him 
swear  to  labour  incessantly  for  the  good  of  the  j-eo- 
ple.  He  then  gave  him  his  blessing,  eud)raced  him, 
and  sunk  back  exliausted  on  his  chair.  At  that  time 
Charles  conferred  on  Philij)  the  sovereii^nty  of  the 
Netherlands  alone.  January  15,  155ti,  he  conferred 
upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  Spanish  throne,  reserv- 
ing for  himself  merely  a  pension  of  10n,O(jo  ducat-s. 
The  remaining  time  that  he  s]>ent  in  the  Nether- 
lands he  imploycd  in  reconciling  his  son  with  Fraiice, 
and  etbcted  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  Having  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand to  transfer  the  imperial  crown  tc»  the  head  of 
his  son,  he  sent  a  solemn  eml>assy  to  Gi-niiany  to 
announce  to  the  elect(.»i-s  his  alxlication;  after  which 
he  embarked  at  Zealand,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Piseay.  He  had  selected  for  his  residence  the  mourus- 
tery  of  St.  Justus,  near  Phisencia  in  Estremadura,  and 
here  he  exclianged  sovereignty,  dctminion,  and  jKunp 
for  the  (juiet  and  solitude  of  a  cloister.  His  amuse- 
ments were  confined  to  short  rides,  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  gaT'den,  and  to  mechanical  labours.  It  is  srnd 
that  he  made  wooden  clocks,  and  being  mialde  to 
make  two  cloclvs  go  exactly  alike,  was  reminded  of 
the  folly  of  his  eH'orts  to  bring  a  number  of  men  to 
the  same  sentiments.  He  attended  religious  services 
twice  every  day,  read  books  of  devotion,  and  by  de- 
LTrecs  fell  into  such  dejection  that  his  faculties  seemed 
almost  impaired.  He  renounced  the  most  inmxeut 
pleasures,  and  observed  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life 
in  all  their  rigour.  In  order  to  j.e.rform  an  extra«>r- 
dinary  act  of  piety,  he  restdved  to  celebrate  his  own 
obscijuies.  AVrapjK-d  in  a  shroud,  and  surrounded 
by  his  retinue,  he  laid  liimself  in  a  cothn,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice was  performed,  and  the  monarch  mingled  his 
voice  with  tho.sc  of  the  clergy  who  prayed  for  him. 
After  the  last  sjirinklinir  all  withdrew,  and  the  dcK)rs 
were  closed.  He  remained  some  time  in  the  coffin, 
then  rose  and  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  s]H^nt 
the  night  in  meditation.  This  is  the  usual  account, 
but  its  accuracy  is  (juestioned  by  Sir  Wm.  Stirling 
^laxwell  in  his  Cl<»ister  Life  of  Charles  V.  Some 
say  it  hastened  his  death,  which  tt>ok  place  Sept.  *J1, 
155^. 

Charles  had  a  noble  air  and  refined  manners.  He 
s])oke  little,  and  smiled  sehlom.  Firm  of  purpose; 
slow  to  decide ;  pronqit  to  execute ;  equally  rich  in 
restturces  and  sai^acious  in  the  choice  of  them;  gifted 
with  a  cool  ju<lgment,  and  always  ma.ster  of  himself. 
Circumstances  de\eloped  his  genius  and  made  Liin 
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gTMt.  AlthoQgli  he  did  not  scruple  to  break  his  pro- 
mises, he  imposed,  by  the  sembUuice  of  magnanimity 
and  sincerity,  even  on  those  who  had  already  experi- 
enoed  his  p^dy.  An  acate  judge  of  men,  he  knew 
bow  to  use  them  for  his  purposes.  In  misfortune  he 
appeals  greater  than  in  prosperity.  He  protected  and 
encoura^d  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  is  said  to  have 
picked  ap  a  brush  which  had  fallen  from  the  hand 
of  Titian  with  the  words,  'Titian  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing servtMl  by  an  emperor.'  By  his  wife  Eleonora, 
dMighter  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portuffal,  he  had  one 
son,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  and  two  daughters.  He 
had  also  several  natural  children. — C^les  V.  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  history. 
He  exhibited  no  talents  in  his  youth,  and  in  after 
life,  when  his  armies  in  Italy  were  winning  battle 
after  battle,  he  remained  quietly  in  Spain,  apparently 
not  much  interested  in  these  victories;  but  even  in 
his  early  youth  his  motto  was  'not  yet*  {nondum). 
It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year  that  he  showed  him- 
self active  and  independent;  but  from  this  time  to  his 
abdication  he  was  throughout  a  monarch.  No  min- 
ister had  a  decided  influence  over  him.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  business,  weighing  the  reasons  on  both 
sides  of  every  case  with  great  minuteness.  Gran- 
▼ella  was  the  only  person  who  possessed  his  entire 
confidenoe.  (See  Gramvklla.)  Wherever  he  was 
he  imitated  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  won  the 
favour  of  evety  people  except  the  Germans.  Among 
titem  he  was  not  liked,  owing  to  the  want  of  the 
frankness  which  they  expected  in  their  emperor. 
Charles  was  slow  In  punishing  as  well  as  in  rewarding; 
but  when  he  did  punish,  it  was  with  severity;  when 
he  rewarded,  it  was  with  munificence.  His  health 
early  dedineid.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  felt  himself 
wesk.  His  sufferings  from  the  gout  were  extreme: 
he  oould  not  even  open  a  letter  without  pain.  After 
his  mother's  death  he  thought  sometimes  that  he 
heard  her  voice  calling  to  hun  to  follow  her.  It  is 
said  that  when  arming  for  battle  he  trembled;  but  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  was  as  cool  as  if  it  were 
impossible  for  an  emperor  to  be  killed.  We  know 
of  no  work  in  which  the  character  of  Charles  has 
been  delineated  with  more  truth  thui  in  Bankers 
Fdivten  und  Volker  von  Sttdeuropa  im  16  und  17 
Jahrh.  See  also  Lanz*s  Correspondenz  des  Kaisers 
Karl  V.  (Leiprig;  1844--46);  Gaohard,  Correspon- 
dance  de  Charles  Quint  (Brussels,  1859) ;  Stirling 
Maxwell's  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.; 
Guntram,  Kuser  Karl  V.  (Vienms  1 86^)1  &«•  The 
work  of  Bobertson  is  too  well  known  to  need  recom- 
mendation. 

CHABLES  VI.,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  L,  was  bom  Oct  1,  1685.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The  last  prince 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  Charles  II.,  disregarding 
the  house  of  Austria,  whose  right  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  undoubted,  according  to  the  law  of  in- 
heritance by  descent,  had  by  his  will  made  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  second  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  heir 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Accordingly,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  Nov.  1,  1700,  PhiUp  took  possessbn 
of  the  vacant  kinffdom.  England  and  Holland  united 
against  him,  and  this  aUiance  was  soon  joined  by 
the  German  Empire,  Portugal,  and  Savoy.  Charles 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Spahi  at  Vienna,  in  1703, 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  Holland  to  England,  from 
whence,  in  January,  1704,  he  set  sail  with  12,000 
IT  en  for  Spain,  which  was  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  landed  in  Catalonia.  He  suc- 
eeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Barcelona;  but 
be  was  soon  besieged  there  by  his  rival  Phil^  V. 
The  French  had  already  taken  Mont  Jouy,  prepara- 
tions  were  making  for  an  assault  on  the  city,  and  it 
■aemed  as  if  Charles  could  not  esoi^e  bcSng  cap- 


tured. Nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  a  gairison  of 
hardly  2000  men,  he  made  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance, till  the  long-expected  English  fleet  appeared, 
which  put  to  flight  the  twelve  French  ships  that 
blockaded  the  harbour  and  landed  a  body  of  troops, 
which  compelled  the  French  speedily  to  raise  the 
siege.  This  event  was  followed  oy  alternate  reverses 
and  successes.  Twice  Charles  reached  Madrid,  and 
twice  was  he  driven  from  the  city.  The  first  time, 
in  1706,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in 
the  capital,  under  the  name  of  Charles  III.  He 
had  been  a  second  time  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
walls  of  Barcelona,  when  he  was  Infoimed  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.  According  to  the 
will  of  Leopold,  this  event  placed  the  double  crown 
of  Charles  V.  on  his  head;  to  his  claims  on  Spain  it 
added  the  more  certain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  But  the  allies  did  not  like  to  see  so 
much  power  united  in  the  same  hands.  Charles  re- 
paired to  Grermany  by  way  of  Italy,  and  on  his  arri- 
val learned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion,  he  had 
also  been  elected  emperur.  His  coronation  took 
place  at  Frankfort,  in  Dec.  1711;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  received,  at  Presburg,  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. At  the  same  time  he  still  retained  the  empty 
titie  of  King  of  Spain.  He  now  prosecuted,  under 
the  conduct  of  Eugene,  the  Spanish  war  of  Succession, 
which  his  brother  had  carried  on  with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  the  Netherlands;  but  Marlborough's  disgrace, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  English  army,  having  resulted 
in  a  defeat  at  Denain,  the  allies  concluded  a  peace 
with  France  at  Utrecht  in  1718,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  it.  He  was  obliged, 
in  the  following  year,  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Bastadt. 
This  treaty  secured  him  in  the  possession  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after, 
in  June,  1715,  the  Turks  declared  war  against  Venice. 
The  emperor  undertook  the  defence  of  this  republic. 
His  brave  armies,  led  by  Eugene,  achieved  decisive 
victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  menaced  Italy,  Charles  concluded,  in  1718, 
the  Peace  of  Passarowicz,  by  which  he  obtained  Bel- 
grade, the  north  of  Servia,  and  Temeswar.  Caidinai 
Alberoni,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  involved  Austria,  by  his  schemes,  in  a  new 
war.  But  the  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  at  Lon- 
don in  1718,  terminated  the  war,  and  led  to  Alberoni's 
dismissal  in  1720.  To  secure  his  dominions  to  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  in  default  of  male  heirs, 
Charles  strove  to  induce  the  various  powers  to  guar- 
antee the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  scttied  the  suc- 
*  cession  in  her  favour.  He  succeeded  by  degrees  in 
gaining  the  concurrence  of  all  the  European  powen. 
The  emperor  availed  himself  of  a  short  period  of 
peace  to  establish  various  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  commerce.  He  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of 
Istria,  where  he  caused  roads  and  harbours  to  be 
constructed,  and  vessels  to  be  built.  His  plans  re- 
specting the  Indian  trade  in  the  Netherlands  had  not 
the  same  success,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  pretensions  of  the  maritime  powers. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  by  nature  a  lover  ot  peace, 
was  marked  with  perpetual  agitations.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  Polish  throne,  aner  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus IL,  in  1733,  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Charles,  with  Bussia,  supported  the  son  of  this 
prince;  but  France  and  Spain  declared  themselves 
for  Stanislaus  Leczinsky.  From  this  arose  a  bloody 
war,  which  terminated,  in  1735,  in  the  loss  of  the 
Two  Sidliea,  and  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  MiUn. 
Austria  received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine, 
and  obtained  Parm^  Hardly  had  Charies  finished 
this  war,  when  his  alliance  with  Bussia  involved  him 
anew  In  a  war  with  the  Turks.  In  1737  Ids  troops, 
nnder  Field-inafihal   Seokendorf.  invaded  Serri% 
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willioiit  Tiny  declaration  of  war,  ami  occupied  Nissa. 
]'ut  the  Turk.s  renewed  tlieir  attacks  with  a  coutiriii- 
ally  anL'incnted  force,  and  ohliifed  the  emperor,  after 
tliiei;  unsucci'ssfid  eampai;j:iis,  to  cede  to  theui  ])y 
tlie  re;t.«'e  of  r.el_rrade,  in  IT-'i'.*,  Walachia  and  the 
Austrian  i>art  of  Servia,  with  Bel;;rade.  Charles 
died  Oct.  'JO,  1710,  at  a  time  when  he  was  employed 
in  the  inqtrovemeiit  of  his  di>tracted  hnanccs,  and 
ahiiost  in  the  act  <'i  eompletiii;^  the  prai:matic  .sanc- 
tion, l>v  causin:,'  the  (.Jrand-(hi]ve  <>f  Tuscanv,  his 
fcoM-iiidaw,  to  he  chosen  Kinj;  of  the  Komans. 

<'IIAriJ.i:S  VJI.  (properly  CUadc^^  AlUrt),  King 
of  tlie  Piomans,  horn  at  Jimssels  in  the  year  lf)'.»7, 
w;is  the  .'son  of  Maxinjilian  Kniannel,  elector  of  ]ia- 
varia,  then  p»vernor  of  the  Spanisii  Ketherlamls. 
]lis  youth  wax  .'^pent  at  the  imperial  court,  and  in 
tlie  war  against  the  Turks  he  commanded  the  army 
(>f  .auxiliaries  sent  l\v  his  father.  In  17'2'2  he  mar- 
ri'  d  the  liaujliter  of  Joseph  J,,  haviuL,'  previously 
n  iidiuiecd  all  ii.:hts  which  this  niarria^^e  miirht  give 
him  to  the  sucees-;ion  to  the  tlirone  of  Austria.  In 
17J'>  he  succer.led  liis  fatiier  a,s  JOhctor  of  Jkivaria. 
]-!(.•  w;u  one  of  the  [uinces  who  jtiototed  against  the 
]iv.' /niatic  saneti-n,  guaranteed  in  17'>'J  hy  the  diet 
of  il.iiisl '<)!),  and  iu  consequence  concluded  a  dtfen- 
Bive  aliianct.'  with  Saxony.  .After  the  deatli  «>f 
(  ii.arls  \'J.  (wliieji  .see),  in  17i'»,  he  refused  to  a<;- 
hn«tv, le.l.:e  Maria  Theresa  .'u  his  heiress,  founding  his 
own  claims  to  the  succession  on  a  testanvnt  of  Fer- 
(lifiaiid  I,  lie  wa^  s»ij)p.»rtcd  hy  the  Kingof  Fiance 
wiLli  a  consideraiile  force.  In  1711  he  wa.s  rccog- 
ni/i  d  at  Lint/.  a.s  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  ob- 
tNtelrs  thrown  in  his  wav  l»v  (JanUnal  Fleurv,  who 
wisiieil  not  t<»  <iisiuend»er  tlie  Au-^trian  monarchv,  jus 
Well  as  trie  want  of  artillery  and  anununition,  i)re- 
veiitf'd  him  fr<»m  getting  po^se-;sion  of  A'ienna,  On 
th<;  other  hand  he  t4tok  Prannie,  where  he  was 
Clowned  and  proclaimed  Kingof  I'ohemi.i.  In  171*2 
he  was  unanimously  elected  Kingof  the  Komans:  he 
ma  !'•  a  solenui  entry  into  Frankh.rt.  and  was  crowned 
l>y  ids  brotiier,  the  I^le<'t<»r  of  Ooh»Lrnc.  Put  fortune 
Mien  deserted  him.  The  armies  (.f  Maiia  Theroa 
reeon(pK-red  all  I'ppcr  Au-tri;i,  and  (nerwhelmed 
i '.,•'.".  aria.  It  was  necessary  to  ahauilon  Bohemia, 
('liarl'S  fled  to  l''rankfort,  and  convoked  a  diet,  wlnn 
an  attack  of  tin;  KinL,'  of  Pru-^ia  on  Maria  Theresa 
allov. ed  him  b»  return  to  Munich  in  1744,  in  which 
citv  ho  di' tl  in  January,  17 ■}.">,  exhausted  hy  grief 
and  dise.ase.  lie  w;us  sueeeeded  in  the  electorate  l»y 
his  soil  Maximilian  Jos 'iih.  in  the  imperial  digiaty 
l»y  I'lancis  I.,  jm^l-and  of  Maria  Theresa. 

('IIAKLI^S  I.,  Kingof  la  I  Inland  and  Scotland,  w.as 
horn  in  Scotland  in  the  \.;ir  1''.«m),  ,aiid  was  the  third 
8on  of  dames  \  1.  and  Anm-  of  Denmark.  Soon  after 
the  hirth  (if  his  son  J.imts  siicci-c.Jv'd  to  the  crown  of 
J'high'nd. and  u]>on  the  death  of  Prince  lienry,in  PU'J, 
PolKrt,the  seei/iid  sun.ha\  iu'^'  died  in  infancy.  Charles 
he(  ame  heir-apparent,  hut  was  not  created  I'rince  of 
A\  ales  until  lol'k  His  youth  .ip]»ears  to  have  passed 
rerpeetal'ly.  little  heiiiL;-  reeordcd  of  him  juvviou'^lv 
to  his  rt.mantic  joniiu  v  into  Sp.dn  in  <;ompany  with 
I'.uekingham,  in  order  to  pay  ids  court  i/i  person  to 
the'  S|)anish  infanta.  Throu-h  the  arrogance  of 
P.uckingham  this  match  was  jinvented.  and  the 
]>rinee  w;ls  soon  aft^r  eontr;iet<  d  to  Ht  nrietta  Maria, 
danuditer  of  II. my  IV.  of  l'ran«-e.  In  ir,'J,'»  he  su(;- 
c<  e-lt  d  to  the'  thioiie,  on  the  death  of  liis  fatlier.  ami 
r(.('i\ed  the  kiuLrdom  embroiled  in  a  S|)anish  war, 
r.nd  full  (»f  suspicion  anil  dislike  to  the  ndnister 
Puekinudiam.  The  first  Parliament  which  he  sum- 
nMinutl,  Ijeing  much  more  di-^po.sed  to  state  grievances 
than  Lfrant  supplies,  was  di-solved  ;  and  by  loans  and 
other  expedients  an  exjedition  wa.s  fitted  out  against 
Spain  which  terminated  in  disi^'rac  and  disapjioint- 
Djent.     In  the  next  year  a  new  Parliament  was  sum- 


moned, and  the  disgust  and  jealou.««y  which  prevailed 
between  the  king  and  this  a;jsend>ly  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  The  Houi>e  of 
Commons  impeached  the  minister,  and  the  king  suv- 
ptn-ted  him.  They  hehl  fivst  the  public  purse,  and  be 
intimated  a  dt-siim  of  following  new  coimsels  shouhi 
they  continue  to  resi.-'t  his  will,  antl  suddenly  and 
angrily  «lissolved  them,  after  a  short  session,  while 
they  Were  ]U'eparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  levy- 
ing of  tv>nnaireand  poun<lage  without  consent  of  P.ar- 
liament.  Charles  then  V>egan  to  employ  his  thre  it- 
encd  mode  of  raising  funds  by  loans,  benc\  olenc-  -. 
and  similar  unpopular  proceedings;  which,  however 
jiartially  sancti(>ned  by  precedent,  were  wholly  op- 
])osed  to  the  rising  notions  of  civil  liberty  throu.:h out 
tile  nation,  and  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  whiiu 
rendered  the  Connnons  the  guardian  and  disp.  is-er 
of  the  j)ublic  treasure.  His  difhculties  were  fuilfv  r 
increased  liy  a  i)reposterous  war  with  France,  int' tid- 
ed to  Lrratifvthe  i^rivate*  enmity  of  Puckim^ham,  \\  ho 
added  to  the  odium  against  him  Viy  an  ill-fated  e\j  e- 
dition  t»)  .'issist  the  Huguenots  of  Ilochelle. 

Jn  Pi'js  the  king  w;vs  obliged  to  call  a  new  P.irll  ;- 
ment,  \\hich  showed  it.self  ;us  nuich  oj«]iosed  to  arbi- 
trary nii'asures  a^  its  predecessor,  and  after  votiie^' 
the  su))]ilies  pre]>ared  a  bill  calhd  'A  Petition  <'f 
Kiuht,  reeoLfuizing  all  the  Legal  Privileges  of  tlie  Sub- 
ject,* wliich,  notwithstandin„'  the  emj'lovnient  of  all 
manner  of  arts  and  expedients  t<>  a\oid  it,  Chaias 
wjus  constrained  to  jiass  into  a  law;  and  had  the 
conces.sion  been  une(juiv<^»cal  and  sincere,  and  the  cmti- 
.stitutional  mode  of  government  which  it  impliid 
been  really  adopted  by  both  sides,  nnicli  that  follow.  I 
might  have  been  jireveuted.  Charles,  however,  by 
his  ojien  encouragement  of  the  doctrines  of  sueh  di- 
viners as  Sibthorpe  and  MainwariuLT.  who  publitly 
inculcated  tlie  doctrine  of  passive  ol>edience,  and  re- 
presented all  limitation  of  kingly  jiower  as  seditious 
and  imjiious,  tiM)  clearly  sanctioncil  the  jealou-'y  of 
the  Commons,  who  would  not,  in  conseipieuce,  re-t  in 
confidence  or  slacken  their  atta<.-ks  ujon  Jhickin,'- 
ham,  on  which  account  they  were  suddenly  j-ro- 
ro_:ued.  The  ass;vssination  of  the  favourite  soon 
after  by  the  enthusia.>t  Felton  removed  one  soun.'c 
of  discord,  and  Charles  became  more  his  own  minis- 
ter, and  some  din"erences  w  th  his  ipieen,  which  liad 
been  fomented  by  Pnckhi::liam,  being  jnade  u]i.  he 
ever  after  continued  much  under  lier  intlucnce.  The 
Parliament  which  met  in  January,  \&1S,  manife-^ted 
so  determined  a  H[)irit  against  the  king's  claim  of 
levying  tonnage  and  pound.age  by  his  own  authority, 
that  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  Charles  w:vs  de- 
tennined  to  try  to  reign  w  ithout  one.  For  this  j»ur- 
Jiose,  having  judiciously  terminated  the  pcndinur  wai-s 
lietween  France  and  Spain,  he  r.aised  Sir  Thomas 
\\'cntworth,  afte-rwards  so  celebrated  as  Lord  Str.if- 
ford,  to  the  [irincipal  place  in  his  councils.  This  able 
statesman  had  be.:un  his  jiolitical  career  in  oj»pi.-i- 
tion  to  tb.e  court,  but  having  been  gained  over,  w.is, 
liy  his  austerity,  talent,  and  tii"nme.>s,  an  exec  dinijlv 
ht  iuNtrimient  to  cm'b  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  piv- 
roLrative,  which  had  l)C<ome  so  strong  amon)»'  the 
Commons.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  Charles,  \nihap- 
]ily  for  himself  and  the  church,  was  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Laud,  then  bishojj  <if  London,  a  ]>relate 
whose  learniuL'  and  piety  were  debased  liy  suj-ersti- 
tion  and  a  zeal  as  indiscreet  as  intolerant.  Cndir 
these  counsels  aln.ut  clexeu  years  parsed  away  in  tlie 
execution  of  jilans  fer  raising  money  without  the  aid 
of  I*arlianient,  with  other  danLferous  expedients.  The 
arl)itrary  coiu'ts  of  HiLrh-commission  and  Star-cham- 
l)er,  in  the  hands  (»f  Laml,  also  exercised  in  many 
instances  the  most  u'licvous  ojtjiressiou,  of  whiih  the 
treatnient  of  Williams,  bishopof  Jiincoln,aml  otiiep*, 
alfords  memorable  exaniides.     In  10154  ship-niouey 
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began  to  be  levied,  which  being  strictly  iqyplied  to 
naval  purposes,  the  notion  at  large  acquieeoed  in  it 
with  leas  than  usual  repugnance ;  andsome  writers,  who 
courageously  attacked  the  court  against  the  prin- 
ciple, were  treated  with  so  much  severity  that  others 
were  deterred  from  following  their  example.  So 
desperate  did  the  cause  of  liberty  at  this  time  ^>- 
pear,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Puritans  emigrated 
to  New  England,  and  by  order  of  the  court  a  ship 
was  prevented  from  sailing,  in  which  were  Sir  Arthur 
Uazelrig,  John  Hampden,  and  OUver  CromwelL  It 
was  in  1637,  not  long  after  this  ramarlcable  event, 
that  Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  resistance 
by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money,  the  right  to  levy 
which,  without  authority  of  Parliament,  he  was  de- 
termined to  bring  before  a  court  of  law.  His  cause 
was  argued  for  twelve  days  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer; and  although  he  lost  it  by  the  decision  of  eight 
of  the  judges  out  of  twelve,  the  discussion  of  the 
question  produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on  the 
public  mind. 

It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal  warlike 
opposition  was  destined  to  commence.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  Charles  had  endeavoured  to 
introduce  into  that  country  a  liturgy  oopied  from  the 
English — an  innovation  which  produced  the  most 
violent  tumults,  and  ended  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  CoveruuU  in  1638,  by  which  all  classes  of 
people  mutually  engaged  to  stand  by  each  other.  The 
Covenanters  levied  an  army,  which  the  king  opposed 
by  an  ill-disciplined  English  force,  so  equivocally  in- 
clined, that,  not  able  to  trust  it,  Charles  agreed  to  a 
sort  of  pacitication.  The  next  year  he  raised  snother 
army,  but  his  finances  being  exhausted,  after  an  in- 
tormiaaion  of  eleven  years  hi  again  assembled  a  Par- 
liament, which,  as  usual,  b^an  to  state  grievances 
previously  to  granting  supplies.  Losing  all  patience, 
the  king  once  more  hastily  dissolved  it,  and  prose- 
cuted several  members  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition.  Baising  money  in  the 
best  manner  he  oould  deviie,  an  English  anny  was 
a^ain  made  to  proceed  towards  the  north ;  but,  being 
defeated  by  the  Soots,  it  became  obvious  that  affairs 
could  no  longer  be  managed  without  a  Parliament, 
and  in  1640  that  dreaded  assembly  was  again  sum- 
moned, whidi  proved  to  be  the  famous  Long  Parlia- 
ment, whose  career  forms  so  memorable  a  portion  of 
English  history.  It  is  not  within  the  Ihnita  of  this 
work  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  prosecution,  condemnation,  and  execution 
of  Strafford  and  Laud,  or  the  various  measures  of  re- 
action in  regard  to  ship-money,  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  courts  oiHigh- 
commission  and  Star-chamber.  Su£Soe  it  to  say,  that 
Charles  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  be  a  compara- 
tively passive  spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the  de- 
mocratical  portion  of  the  constitution,  and  was  ob- 
liged, both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  to  yield  to 
the  torrent  which  assailed  him. 

In  the  meantime  a  flame  burst  out  in  Ireland, 
which  had  no  small  effect  in  kindling  the  ensuing 
ounflagration  at  home.  The  oppressed  Catholic  po- 
pulation of  that  country,  during  the  confusion  of  the 
times,  rose  against  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  regaining  their  rights.  Very  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  are  to  be  found  in 
several  of  the  historians.  Later  writers  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  number  who  perished  in 
this  insurrection  was  not  great  The  old  Catholic 
settlers  of  the  English  pale  joined  the  native  Irish, 
and  to  strengthen  their  cause  pretended  to  have  a 
royal  oommiasion,  and  to  act  in  defence  of  the  king's 
prerogative  against  a  puritanical  and  republican 
rarliunent.  ^ia  pretended  oommiasion  is  now  gene- 
rally deemed  a  forgery;  but  such  was  the  supposed 


partiality  of  Charles  to  Popery  that  this  event  added 
considerably  to  popular  disaffection.  Hie  Parlia- 
ment being  summoned,  the  king  left  the  conduct  of 
the  war  entirely  to  it ;  but  it  now  became  evident 
that  the  Commons  intended  systematically  to  pursue 
their  advantages,  and  to  reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.  They  framed  a  remonstrance 
containing  a  reci^iitulation  of  all  the  enors  of  the 
reign;  renewed  an  attempt  for  excluding  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords ;  passed  ordinances  against 
superstitious  practices ;  and  so  inflamed  the  popular 
odium  against  the  Episcopal  orders  as  to  intimidate 
iti  members  &om  attending  to  their  duty  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

At  length,  it  being  apparent  that  either  the  xcalous 
adherents  of  prerogative,  or  those  who  wero  anxious 
to  establish  the  government  upon  a  more  democratio 
basis,  must  give  way,  Charles,  instigated,  it  is  su]>- 
posed,  by  the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen  and 
Lord  Digby,  caused  his  attorney-general  to  enter,  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  an  accusation  against  five  leading 
members  of  the  Commons,  and  sent  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  the  house  to  demand  them.  Kecciving  an 
evasive  answer,  he,  the  next  day,  proceeded  himself 
to  the  house,  with  an  armed  retinue,  to  seixe  their 
persons.  Aware  of  this  intention,  they  had  pre- 
viously withdrawn;  but  the  king's  appearance  with 
a  guard  caused  the  house  to  break  up  in  great  dis- 
order and  indignation.  The  accused  members  retired 
into  the  dty,  where  a  conunittee  of  the  house  was 
appointed  to  sit,  and  the  city  militia  was  mustennl 
under  a  commander  appointed  by  Parliament,  which 
also  demanded  the  control  of  the  army.  Here  the 
king  made  his  last  stand,  the  matter  having  now  ar* 
riv^  at  a  point  which  arms  alone  oould  decide.  The 

2ueen  fled  to  Holland  to  procure  ammunition,  and 
)harles,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pnx^eded  north- 
wards, and  for  a  time  fixed  his  residence  at  York. 
The  king  was  received  in  his  progress  with  great 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  gentry;  and  many 
eminent  and  virtuous  characters,  who  had  been  the 
conscientious  opposers  of  his  arbitrary  measures  in 
the  first  instance,  now  joined  hia  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  Puritans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
trading  towns,  and  those  who  had  adopted  republican 
notions  of  government,  sided  with  Uie  Parliament; 
and  in  no  public  contest  was  more  private  and  public 
virtue  ranged  on  both  sides,  however  alloyed,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  with  ambition,  bigotry,  and  the  baser 
passions.  The  first  action  of  conse()uence  was  the 
batUe  of  Edge  Hill  (23d  Oct  1642),  which,  although 
indecisive,  enabled  the  king  to  approach  London,  and 
produce  considerable  alarm.  He  then  retired  to  Ox- 
ford, and  negotiations  were  entered  into  which  proved 
unavailing.  Nothing  decisive,  l.owever,  happened 
against  the  royal  side  until  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor  in  1644,  which  was  gjuned  chiefly  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  Cromwell.  The  succeeding  year  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs,  by  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Naseby. 

Thenceforward  a  series  of  disasters  attended  his 
armies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  he  took  the  re- 
solution of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army,  then  lying  before  Newark  (5th  May, 
1646).  He  was  received  with  respect,  although  place<l 
undor  guard  as  a  prisoner;  and,  a  series  of  abortive 
negotiations  ensuirg,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Parliament  to  surrender  him  to  their  commis- 
sionen,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum,  claimed  aa 
arrears  by  the  Scottish  army.    The  king  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
(30th  January,  1647),  and  was  carried,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire;  sub- 
sequentlv,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Head- 
ing; and  souii  after  to  Hampton  Court,  where  b« 
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wOvS  treated  \ntli  no  small  portion  of  the  respect  be- 
coming his  station.  In  the  meantime,  liowever,  the 
army  and  Independents  becoming  all-powerfnl,  he 
yviis  led  into  sfmie  fears  for  hi:?  ]»cis<)iial  safety,  and, 
malting  liis  escape  with  a  few  attendants,  pr«»ceeded 
to  tlie  suntlieni  cf)ast.  Not  meeting  a  vessel,  as  he 
exj»ected,  he  crossed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
put  Ijimself  into  tlie  hands  of  Hammond,  the  gover- 
nor, a  creatnre  of  Cromwell's,  by  whom  he  was  lodged 
in  (.'.'iris brook  Citstle. 

^^  hile  in  this  remote  pituation,  tlie  Scots,  ashamed 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  delivered  him  up, 
and  indignant  at  tlie  proceedings  of  the  English, 
m:inhed  a  consideraldc  army  to  his  relief,  under  the 
])ul:e  of  Hamilton.  This  force,  although  strengthen- 
fd  by  a  large  Ixxly  of  English  royalists,  was  entirt'ly 
nmti'd  and  disi)ersed  l)v  Cromwell,  as  were  the  in- 
Hurgent^s  in  Kent  and  Essex  by  Fairfax.  Dming  this 
employment  of  the  army  and  its  leaders,  a  new  nego- 
tiation was  opened  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
mIio  agreed  to  nearly  everything  demanded  of  him, 
excel »t  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy;  and  so  nmch  ha<l 
it  now  become  the  interest  of  the  Parliament  itself  to 
Comply  with  him,  that  a  vote  was  at  length  carried, 
that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  sufhcient  ground 
for  a  treaty.  The  trium])hant  army,  liowever,  on  its 
return,  cleared  the  honse  by  force  of  aU  the  members 
(>ppus((l  to  its  views;  and  thereby  procuring  a  re- 
versal of  this  vote,  the  king's  ]>erson  was  agidn  seized, 
and,  being  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst 
Ca.>tle,  preparations  were  made  for  trying  him  <m  the 
capital  charge  of  high-treason  against  the  people.  As 
the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for 
this  ])iu})ose,  the  Commons  declared  its  concurrence 
unnecessary;  and  the  king,  being  conducted  to  Lon- 
tlon,  and  stripped  of  all  ensigns  of  royalty,  was 
brought  before  the  court  of  justice  specially  erected 
for  this  unprecedented  trial,  on  the  liUth  of  January, 
I'M'.). 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  had  been  calm  and  dig- 
nitied  throughout  his  adversity,  and  in  no  rcsjtect 
was  it  more  so  than  on  tins  occasion.  Three  times 
he  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  when 
brought  before  it,  and  supported  his  refusal  by  char 
and  cogent  arguments.  At  length,  evidence  bt;ing 
lieanl  ajainst  liim  on  the  ]iio(>f  that  he  had  appeared 
in  arms  aL;ainst  tlie  parliamentary  forces,  sentence  of 
d(  ath  was  pronounced  aLTainst  him.  He  re<|u<sted  a 
conference  with  both  houses.  \\  Inch  was  rejected,  and 
only  throe  days  were  allowed  him  to  prej>are  for  his 
fate.  As  lie  left  the  tribunal  he  wa.s  insulted  by  a 
jioition  of  the  soldiery,  and  other  base  and  unjxvrdon- 
aM<^  indignities  were  offered  to  him,  which  he  bore 
with<lignilied  eiiuanimity.  '^^i'he  interi)osition  of  foreign 
powt'is,  the  devotion  of  friends  and  ministers,  who 
sou_rht  to  save  him  by  taking  all  the  blamo  upon 
theius.  Ives,  were  vain.  After  jta-^sing  the  three  days 
in  lelii^ious  exercises,  and  in  tender  interviews  with 
his  friends  and  family,  he  wris  led  to  the  scaffold, 
Hi-i  execution  took  place  before  the  Banqueting 
House,  Whitehall,  on  the  :j(ith  of  dan.  l<;4i>,  where, 
after  addressing  the  peojile  around  him  with  great 
fi nu IK  ss  and  comi)osure,  the  ill-fated  king  submitted 
to  tht;  fatal  stroke, 

'J'hus  died  (.'harles  I.  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of 
his  aLTC.  He  wa.^,  in  an  emint-nt  <legree,  teni])erate, 
chaste,  and  religious,  and  although  somewhat  cold 
and  reserved  in  demeanour,  was  kin<l  and  alfec- 
tionate.  His  talents  were  also  consideralde :  but 
he  was  dehcient  in  the  decision  and  self-reliance 
which  are  necessary  to  superior  executive  ability. 
His  ndnd  was  cultivated  by  letters  and  a  taste  for 
the  ]»olite  arts,  particularly  j)ainting,  the  professors 
of  wliich  he  munificently  encouraged;  and  liis  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art  show  great  judgment  in  the 


selection.  He  had  also  some  taste  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  in  a  good  prose  style,  though  we  cannot  ad- 
duce the  Eikon  Basiliku  as  a  specimen,  since  hi3 
claim  to  its  authorship  is  clearly  untenable.  T»)  rdl 
these  j>ersonal  and  private  acquirements  he  joined 
a  graceful  figure  and  i»lea.sing  countenance,  and, 
imder  happier  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  accctmplished  sovereign. 

With  respect  to  his  political  character,  as  exhibitcl 
in  the  great  struggle  between  himself  and  the  l\arlia- 
ment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  strove 
to  maintain  a  portion  of  ]»rerogatiye  that  had  l>ec«>me 
incompatible  with  anv  theory  of  ciWl  and  religious 
liberty;  but  it  is  equally  cei-tain  that  he  only  sought 
to  rt'tain  what  his  j>rc(leces.-.c»rs  had  possessed.  There 
are  periods  in  the  history  of  every  people  in  which 
old  and  new  oj»inions  conflict,  and  a  c^jncussi<»n  l>e- 
comes  imavoidable;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
Charles  to  occupy  the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
velojjment  of  the  representative  system  necess^mly 
encountered  the  claims  of  prerogative.  If  the  Par- 
liament had  ac(iuiesced  in  the  kingly  pretensions,  as 
usually  explained  by  Laud  and  the  high-churchmen 
of  the  day,  it  woidd  have  d\\indled  mtt)  a  mere  regis- 
try of  royal  edicts,  like  those  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  Charles  acted  a  part  which  every  monarch  in 
his  situation  may  be  expected  to  act;  for  a  philo- 
sophical appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  a  political 
crisis  is  scai'cely  to  be  exi)ected  from  oTie  who  sits 
\i]>on  a  throne.  The  most  forcible  accusation  agauist 
Charles  is  on  the  score  of  insincerity.  It  is  assorted 
that  he  never  intended  to  fidfil  the  conditions  ini- 
jiosed  upim  him.  This  can  scarcely  he  denied;  but  it 
is  e(pially  certain  that  some  of  them  miuht  justly  U- 
deemed  questionable,  and  may  even  liave  been  im- 
j)osed  in  order  to  pnxluce  that  conduct  in  the  king 
wliich  so  naturally  followed.  On  the  whole,  though 
it  would  be  aljsurd  to  consi<ier  him  a  marti/r^  a.s  is 
perliajts  still  done  by  a  ^'ery  few,  there  may  hd  little 
hesitation  in  reganling  him  as  a  victim  to  a  cri-is 
which  the  growing  power  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
unsettled  nature  of  the  prerogative,  rendered  s<.v»ner 
or  later  inevitable.  His  fate,  like  that  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  generally, exliibits  the  danger  and  absurdity 
of  those  high  theoretical  n(»tions  of  kingly  preroga- 
tive, which,  while  they  add  very  little  to  the  rcid 
l)(»wer  of  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  fa\our, 
too  frequently  seduce  them  into  encountei-s  with  cur- 
rents of  j)rincii>le  and  action,  a  resistance  to  Avhich  ia 
always  futile,  and  generally  destructive. 

CHAIILES  II.'  Xing  of  Englan-l,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
I'rance,  w:i;5  b(>rn  in  lO-'^O.  He  was  a  refugee  at  the 
Hague  on  the  death  of  his  father,  on  which  he  im- 
mediately assumed  the  royal  title.  He  first  mtended 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  but  was  prevented  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Cromwell.  He  therefore  listened  to  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  him  their 
king,  July,  1*>,''>0;  and  being  obliged  to  throw*  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  they  sub- 
jected him  to  many  severities  and  mortifications, 
which  caused  liim  to  regard  that  sect  ever  after  with 
extreme  aversion.  In  l»ir»l  he  was  crowned  at  Scone; 
but  tlie  approach  of  Cromwell  with  his  conquering 
anny  soon  rendered  his  al)ode  in  Scotland  imsafe. 
Hoping  to  bo  joined  by  the  English  royalists,  he  to«ik 
the  spirited  resolution  of  passing  Cromwell  and  en- 
tering England,  Carlisle  readily  throwing  open  its 
gates  to  receive  him.  He  was  immediately  pursued 
by  that  active  commander,  who,  with  a  superior  army, 
gained  the  l)attle  of  Worcester;  and  Charles,  after  a 
variety  of  imminent  hazards,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
sheltered  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  branches  of  a 
sjireading  oak,  reached  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and 
effected  a  passage  to  France.    He  parsed  some  years 
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la  Parii,  little  regarded  by  the  ooort,  which  vna 
•wed  by  the  power  of  the  Engliah  Commonwealth; 
and  this  indignity  induced  him  to  retire  to  Cologne. 
It  is  the  province  of  history  to  state  the  circum- 
stances  that  produced  the  Restoration,  which  General 
Monk  so  oonduotdd,  that  Charles,  without  a  struggle, 
saooeeded  at  once  to  all  those  dangerous  prerogatives 
which  it  had  cost  the  nstion  so  much  blocd  and 
treasure,  first  to  abridge  and  then  to  abolish.  This 
unrestrictive  return  was  not  more  injurious  to  the 
nation  than  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  which, 
had  a  more  rational  policy  prevailed,  might  have 
oocapied  the  throne  at  this  moment.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  1660,  Charles  entered  his  capital  amidst 
universal  and  almost  frantic  acclamations ;  and  the 
different  civil  and  religious  parties  vied  with  each 
other  in  loyalty  and  submission.  His  first  measures 
were  prudent  and  condliatory.  Hyde,  Lord  Claren- 
don, was  made  chancellor  and  prtme-minister ;  and 
an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from  which  those 
alone  were  excepted  who  were  immediately  concerned 
in  the  late  king's  death.  A  settled  revenue  was 
accepted  in  lieu  of  wardship  and  purveyance,  and  the 
army  was  reduced.  In  respect  to  religion,  there  was 
leis  indulgence ;  for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  bishops  restored,  which  was 
to  be  expected,  but  an  act  of  unifonnity  was  passed, 
by  the  conditions  of  which  nearly  aU  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  driven  to  a  resignation  of  their 
livings.  In  1662  he  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
a  prudent  and  virtuous  princess,  but  in  no  way  cal- 
culated to  acquire  the  affection  of  a  man  like  Charles. 
The  indolence  of  his  temper  and  the  expenses  of  his 
licentious  way  of  life  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary 
difficulties;  and  the  unpopular  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  was  one  of  his  most  early  expedients  to 
relieve  himself.  In  1063  a  rupture  took  place  with 
Holland,  which,  as  it  proceeded  from  commercial 
rivalry,  was  willingly  supported  by  Parliament.  It 
was  attended,  in  the  first  instance,  by  various  naval 
successes;  but  Prance  and  Denmark  entering  into 
the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch,  the  English  were 
overmatched,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Thames, 
and,  proceeding  up  the  Medway,  burned  and  de- 
stroyed ships  as  high  as  Chatham.  Such  was  the 
naval  disgrace  of  a  reign  which,  on  many  other 
accounts,  is  probably  the  most  discreditable  and  dis- 
astrous in  the  EngUsh  annals.  The  domestic  cala- 
mities of  a  dreadfiU  plague  in  1665,  and  of  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666,  added  to  the  disasters  of  the 
period.  Soon  after,  Clarendon,  who  had  become  very 
unpopular,  and  was  personally  disagreeable  to  Charles, 
was  dismissed,  and  sought  riielter  from  his  enemies 
by  a  voltmtary  exile.  A  triple  alliance  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  followed.  It 
did  honour  to  the  political  talents  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  was  one  of  the  few  public  measures  of 
the  reign  which  deserve  approbation.  The  thought- 
less profusion  of  Charles,  however,  soon  brought  him 
into  a  condition  which  rendered  him  the  mere  pen- 
sioner of  Louis,  by  whose  secret  aid  he  was  supported 
in  all  his  attempts  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  his 
people.  In  1670  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  five  unprincipled  ministers,  collectively  denomi- 
nated the  cabalf  who  supported  him  in  every  attempt 
to  make  himself  independent  of  Parliament.  A  vimt 
which  Charles  received  from  hia  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  was  rendered  subservient  to  French 
policy,  by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant  ladies,  a 
beautiful  French  woman.  This  female  made,  as  was 
intended,  a  conquest  of  Charles,  who  created  her 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth;  and,  amidst  all  his  other 
attachments,  she  retained  an  influence  over  him 
which  kept  him  steadily  attached  to  France. 
Yoi*  in.'» 


The  party  troubles  of  this  reign  commenced  about 
this  time  by  the  open  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  presumptive  neir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Soon  after, 
the  ministry  broke  the  triple  alliance,  and  planned  a 
rupture  with  the  Dutch ;  and  as  the  king  did  not 
choose  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  money  to  cany  on 
the  projected  war,  he  caused  Uie  exchequer  to  be  shut 
up  in  Januaiy,  1672,  and,  by  several  other  disgrace- 
ful and  arbitrary  proceedings,  gave  great  disgust  and 
alarm  to  the  nation.  The  naval  operations  against 
the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  successful,  and  a  new 
Parliament  being  called,  which  strongly  expressed  the 
discontent  of  the  nation,  the  cabal  was  dissolved,  and 
a  separate  peace  made  with  Holland  in  1674.  Di- 
visions in  the  cabinet,  fluctuations  in  the  king's 
measures,  and  parliamentary  contests,  followed,  and 
occupied  the  next  three  years,  until,  in  1677,  Charles 
performed  a  popular  act,  by  marrying  his  niece,  the 
princess  Mary,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  By  taking 
some  decided  steps  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  he  also 
forwarded  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  The 
same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  the  Popish  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  and  the  introduction  of  the  CathoUc  religion. 
Notwithstanding  the  infamous  characters  of  Gates 
and  Bedloe,  ana  the  improbable  nature  of  their  dis- 
closures, their  tale,  supported  by  the  general  suspi- 
cion of  the  secret  influence  of  a  Catholic  faction,  met 
with  universal  belief;  the  Parliament  exhibiting 
nearly  as  much  credulity  and  heat  as  the  vulgar. 
Many  Catholic  lords  were  committed ;  Coleman,  the 
Duke  of  York's  secretary,  and  several  priests,  were 
hanged;  and  a  venerable  nobleman,  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  was  beheaded.  The  Duke  of  York  thought 
fit  to  retire  to  Brussels,  and  a  bill  for  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  that  Charles  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  some  popular  measures,  and 
the  great  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Bill,  passed  during  this  session.  The  temper  of 
the  Parliament  was  so  much  excited  that  the  king 
first  prorogued  and  then  dissolved  it.  The  court  now 
sought  to  establish  a  balance  of  parties ;  to  distin- 
guish which,  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  about 
this  time  brought  into  use. 

In  1680  a  new  Parliament  assembled,  and  the 
Commons  again  passed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  This  Parliament  wos  also  dis- 
solved in  the  next  year,  and  a  new  one  called  at 
Oxford,  which  proved  so  restive,  that  a  sudden  dis- 
solution of  it  ensued;  and,  like  his  father,  Charles 
determined  henceforward  to  govern  without  one.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Tory  gentry  and  the  clergy  he  obUiincd 
loyal  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
attachment  to  high  monarchical  principles  came  again 
into  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
was  now  brought  against  the  Presbyterians.  A  per- 
son named  College  was  executed  upon  the  same 
infamous  evidence  as  had  been  previously  turned 
against  the  Catholics ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  headed  the  popular  party,  was  brought  to  trial, 
but  acquitted.  The  Nonconformists,  generally,  were 
also  treated  with  much  rigour ;  and  a  step  of  great 
moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary  power,  was  the 
instituting  suits  at  Uw  {quo  toarrantot)  agahist  most 
of  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,  by  which  they 
were  intimidated  to  a  resignation  of  their  charters, 
in  order  to  receive  them  back  so  modelled  as  to  ren- 
der them  much  more  dependent  than  before.  These 
rapid  strides  towards  the  destruction  of  liberty  at 
length  produced  the  celebrated  Rye  House  plot,  the 
parties  to  which  certainly  intended  resistance ;  but 
that  the  assassination  of  the  king  was  ever  formally 
projected  seems  very  doubtful.    It  certainly  formed 
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no  pni*t  ot  the  intention  of  Lovd  William  Kussel, 
whose  execution,  with  that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on 
account  of  the  plot,  forms  one  of  the  striking  events 
of  tliis  disgraceful  reign. 

Charles  Avas,  at  thin  time,  as  abf^olnte  aa  any  sove- 
reign in  ]-]urope ;  and  had  lie  been  an  active  prince, 
the  fetters  of  tyranny  might  have  been  completely 
rivetted.  Scotland,  which  at  different  periods  of  liia 
reign  had  been  driven  into  insurrection  bv  the  arid- 
trary  attem])ts  to  restore  EpLSC(.»i)acy,  was  very  nearly 
dragooned  into  sulnnission ;  and  the  relics  of  the 
Covenanters  were  suppressed  with  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Charles 
was  becoming  uneasy  at  this  plan,  which  was  chiellv 
sup]".>rted  by  the  bigoted  austerity  of  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  relax, 
when  he  expired,  from  the  consequences  of  an  apo- 
plectic lit,  in  February,  l(j>r>,  in  tiic  lifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-tifth  c»f  his  reign.  At  his 
death  he  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Jlondsh  (.,'hurch,  and  thus  proved  liimself  in 
have  been,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  hypocriti- 
cal as  proriiu-ate. 

The  eharar  ter  of  Charles  IT.  requires  little  analy- 
sis. He  was  a  conlirmtMl  sensualist  and  volui>tuary; 
and,  owing  to  the  exanijde  of  him  and  his  court,  his 
reign  w;\s  the  era  of  the  most  dissolute  manners  that 
ever  j»revailfd  in  J'higland.  The  stage  was  an  oj>en 
Beliool  of  lieentiousut^s,  and  jjolite  literature  was 
altoLTcther  infected  by  it.  Charles  was  a  man  of  wit, 
and  a  gooil  jud'^'e  of  certain  kinds  of  writing,  but 
was  too  deficient  in  sensibility  to  feel  either  the 
sublime  or  the  beautiful,  in  compi>sition;  neither  w.'i.s 
h<-'  generous  even  to  tin)  writers  whoui  he  a}>]>lauded. 
lie  poss.ssefl  an  e:k^y  good  nature,  but  uniteil  with  it 
a  total  hidilference  to  anything  but  his  own  jtleasure; 
and  no  njan  could  be  more  destitute  of  lionour  «>r 
generosity.  His  ideas  of  the  relation  Ix.'tween  king 
and  subject  were  e\  ineed  by  his  observation  on 
Laud«'rdale's  ci'Uelties  in  Si;otland: — *I  ])erceive,'  said 
he,  'tliat  Lauderdale  has  l)ei'n  guilty  of  many  bad 
things  ngainst  tlie  j)t;o]»le  of  Scotland;  but  I  cannot 
iiiid  that  he  has  acted  in  anything  contrary  to  7/1)/ 
interpst.'  Yet,  with  all  his  seltislniess  and  demerits 
as  a  king,  Charles  always  ])rcservi}d  a  share  of  }»opu- 
larity  with  the  multitude,  from  the  easiness  uf  his 
manners.  JV-pys*  .Memoii-s  and  otlier  ]»riv;tte  do  u- 
jucuts.  however,  clearly  show  the  o[)inion  of  the  more 
rellectiiig  ]'ortion  of  his  subject-^;  and  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that,  as  he  was  himself  a  nn>>t 
dishonourable  and  heartless  monarch  and  man,  so  his 
reign  exhibited  the  J'higlish  character  in  a  more  dis- 
gracefid  liL,dit  than  any  otlier  in  Ihitish  history.  It 
ne'fd  not  be  .ailded,  that  he  h'ft  many  illegitimate 
children,  the  doseeudaiits  of  some  of  whom  are  still 
among  the  le  uling  nobility  of  the  country.  Tlie  fate 
of  his  m"st  distinguished  son,  the  ill-fated  l)uke  of 
jMojimouth,  is  an  alTair  of  liistory. 

ClIAKljES  XIL,  King  of  Sweden,  l)oni  at  Stock- 
holm, June  '27,  lt!M',  was  well  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages, histMry,  geography,  and  mathematics.  He 
understood  Cerman,  Latin,  and  IVeneh.  Curtius' 
History  of  Alexaiider  was  liis  favt»urite  Ixiok.  On 
the  d(.'ath  of  his  father,  in  liV.'Z,  when  he  was  but 
tiftecn  years  ohl,  he  was  declared  of  age  l>v  the 
estat<'S.  Meanwhile  the  young  king  showe<l  but 
litth-'  inclinutiou  for  Inisiness:  he  loved  violent  bodily 
e\<.'rci.-r:s.  and  especially  the  chase  of  th'-'  b'ar.  To 
his  jealous  neighbours  this  seemed  .a  fa\ouraI'le  time 
to  humble  the  ]»ride  of  Sweden.  Fredeiit-l:  1\'.  of 
Denmark,  -Vu:;u>tus  IF.  (»f  l*olan<k  ami  the  Czar 
l*etcr  1.  of  liussia  c-ncluded  an  alliance  \\  hicli  re- 
gulted  in  the  northern  war.  The  Danish  troops  first 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  ])ukeof  He.].4<'in-<  iot- 
torp.    This  prince,  who  had  married  the  eldest  sister 


of  tliG  King  of  Sweden,  repaired  to  Stockholm  and 
asked  for  assistance.  Charles  had  a  particular  at- 
tachment for  him,  and  proposed  in  the  council  cf 
state  the  most  energetic  measures  against  Denmark. 
After  making  some  arrangements  respecting  the  in- 
ternal administration  ho  embarked  at  Carlscrona  in 
May,  17bO.  Thirty  ships  of  tlie  Hue  and  a  -jreat 
number  of  small  transp(.rt.s,  strengthened  by  an  Ln_r- 
lisli  and  Dutch  squai Iron,  appeared  before  Co]"  nha- 
gen.  Ari'angements  were  makiui:  for  the  di.-' mlark- 
ation  when  CliArles,  full  of  impatience,  }>lunged  fr-.m 
his  boat  into  the  w.ater,  an«l  w;us  the  tir.>t  who  reach-  I 
land.  The  Danes  retired  before  the  sujm  rior  jov..  r 
of  the  enemy.  Copenhagen  was  on  the  point  of  ich:.' 
besieged  when  the  ]>eace  negoti.ated  at  Tra\endal  v.:  s 
si;,'^ned  (Aug.  >5,  170(i),  by  which  the  Duke  of  H<'i- 
stein  was  confirmed  in  all  the  rights  of  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  de[>rive  him.  Tims  ended  the* 
first  enterprise  of  (..'harles  XIL,  in  which  he  exliibit'  i 
as  much  intelligence  and  courage  as  ilisinterest'.dnes-. 
He  adopted  at  this  time  that  severe  and  temjK.r.i*e 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  ever  remained  true,  avoid- 
ing relaxation  and  useless  .anuiscments ;  wine  v.  as 
bani.-hed  from  his  table;  at  times  coarse  bread  \\a>; 
his  oidy  food;  he  often  slept  in  his  cloak  tm  the 
ground;  he  generally  v.'ore  a  blue  cont.  with  <"]i;t.r 
buttons,  large  \nntU  reaching  al>ove  his  knees,  iuid 
glo\es  of  buffalo  skin. 

After  thus  checking  I)enmark  the  attacks  <f 
Augustus  and  I*eter  were  to  be  r<  pelled.  The  h-.  - 
mer  was  besieuing  IJiga,  the  latter  ni'iiaced  Xar\;i 
and  the  country  situated  alu.ut  the  Culf  of  Lir.hiTi.i. 
With(>ut  returning  to  his  capital,  which  in  fart  If 
never  revisited,  C'harles  caused  iO.Otn)  im-n  t<»  Ic 
tran^pt»rtcd  t«»  Livonia,  auil  went  to  meet  the  Li,-^- 
sians,  whom  he  found  ^o.Oimj  strong  in  a  fortil.^d 
camp  under  the  walls  of  IS'arva.  On  the  I'l'th  No\. 
17b<»  l>ctwc(.'n  80(Hi  and  l<t,0<i(l  Swedes  i-laced  theiti- 
seKes  in  nnlcr  of  battle,  under  the  fire  of  the  liu-- 
sians,  and  the  enuag-ni'^nt  1  eg;in.  On  the  jm-  xio'js 
evening  Peter  had  left  his  eauip  on  j)retence  of  briicj- 
ing  uj>  reinforcements.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  lius.>ian  camp  was  taken  by  storm.  Thiitv 
thousand  Jaissians  perished  on  the  field  or  tlm  v.- 
themselves  into  the  Narva;  the  re>t  were  t  ik>n 
prisitners  or  dis])ersi;d.  Aftt;r  this  \ictc»ry  Cliarbs 
crossed  the  Dwina,  attacked  the  intrenchments  of 
th(;  Saxons,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Chark.s 
miglit  now  have  concluded  a  jxace  which  w<>uld 
have  made  him  the  arbiter  of  the  North;  but  instead 
of  so  «]oing  he  pursued  Augustus  to  I'oland,  and  d«-- 
termincd  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoi:tent  of  .a 
great  ]*art  of  the  nation  {ov  the  purpose  of  dethron- 
ing him.  Aui^nistus  attempted  in  vain  to  cuter  iiit" 
negotiations;  in  vain  did  the  Counte-s  Konigsmark, 
mistress  (.f  Augustus,  endeavour  to  t»btain  an  inter- 
view with  Chailes,  and  disarm  by  her  iK-auty  tlie 
Swt;<lish  hero,  wlio  all  his  life  heig  remained  indif- 
fei'ent  to,  and  \uiinfluenced  by  the  sex.  (."harli--  r*^-- 
fuseil  to  negotiate  with  the  king  or  to  si>eak  with  tl.e 
counte.-.s. 

The  war  continued:  the  Swedes  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  CIiss.au;  in  17o;{  all  Poland  was  in  the 
]io-se^sion  of  the  eonquen»n';  the  cai'dinnl  ]>rimate 
declav<'d  the  thnuie  vacant;  Lvnd  1)V  the  influ-'nce  oi 
Chailes  tlie  nev.'  choice  fell  on  Stani-laus  Jv^czin-kv. 
AiiuMi-ti'.s  liMpcd  to  be  s'.'cure  in  Saxony,  as  I'eter 
had  UK-anwliile  occiipii-d  IniiT'i;*-,  and  founded  St, 
I*etersburg,  at  the  inouth  of  the  Neva.  But  the  \iv>- 
tor  of  Narva  df  >]iised  aji  enemy  on  whon\  he  hoT"d, 
soo!ier  or  later,  to  ta':e  an  ea^-v  i-evenge.  and  invaded 
S.ixonv.  ^\t  Alir.n:st:e]t  (which  see)  he  <liei,it<d  the 
Conditions  of  pea:e  in  17'*'"'.  The  Livonian  Patkrd. 
who  v.as  the  ]'rinie  mover  <tf  tije  alliance  ajains:; 
Sweden  (at  that  tinie  IV-tcrs  auibassa  lor  iu  L>rc.-dcu'i. 
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W2U  delivered  np  to  him  on  bin  demand,  and  waf 
broken  on  the  wheel  It  might  woU  cause  general 
aBtonishment  that  a  prince,  till  then  eo  magnanimous, 
oould  stoop  to  sQch  intemperate  revenge.  In  other 
respects  Charles  exhibited,  during  his  stay  in  Saxony, 
moderation  and  magnanimity.  He  sabjected  Ids 
troops  to  the  strictest  disciplkuei  Several  smbesia^ 
dors  and  princes  visited  the  camp  of  the  king  at 
Altranstadt,  among  whom  was  Marlborough,  who 
sought  to  discover  Charles*  ^*o%  wged  him  to 
direct  all  his  energies  against  ttossia,  aad  convinced 
himself  that  the  victorious  hero  would  take  no  part 
in  the  groat  contests  of  the  South.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  however,  beforo  he  left  Germany,  reqmred 
the  emperor  to  grant  to  the  Lutherans  in  Silesia  per- 
fect freedom  of  consdenoe;  and  the  requisition  was 
complied  with. 

In  Sept  1707,  the  Swedes  left  Saxony.  They  were 
43,000  strong,  woU  dothed,  well  disctpUned,  and  en* 
ridied  by  the  contributions  imposed  on  the  conquered. 
Six  thousand  men  remained  for  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Poland:  with  the  rest  of  the  army  Charles 
took  the  shortest  route  to  Moscow.  But  having 
reached  the  region  of  Smolensk  he  altered  his  plan, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cossack  hetman  Mozeppa, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Ukraine,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Cossacks  would  join  him.  But  Peter  laid  waste 
their  country,  and  the  proscribed  Mazeppa  could  not 
procuro  the  promised  aid.  The  difficult  marchesj  the 
want  of  provisions,  the  perpetual  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  severe  cold,  weakened  Charles'  army 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  General  Lewenhaupt,  who 
was  to  bring  reinforcements  and  provisions  from 
Livonia^  arrived  with  only  a  few  troops,  exhansted 
by  the  march  and  by  continual  skirmishes  with  the 
Kuasians.  Pultawa»  abundantly  furnished  with 
stores,  was  about  to  be  invested  when  Peter  ap- 
peared with  70,000  men.  Charles,  in  reconnoitring, 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh;  consequently, 
in  the  battle  of  July  8, 1709,  which  changed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Swedish  hero  and  the  fate  oi  the  North, 
he  was  obliged  to  issue  his  commands  from  a  litter, 
without  bemg  able  to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his 
presence.  This,  and  still  more  the  want  of  agree- 
ment between  Behnskold  and  Lewenhaupt,  were  the 
reasons  why  the  Swedes  did  not  display  their  usual 
skill  in  manceuvring,  which  had  so  often  given  them 
the  victory.  They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
force,  and  the  enemy  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Charles  saw  bis  generals,  his  favourite  minister, 
Count  Piper,  and  the  flower  of  his  anny,  fall  into 
the  power  of  those  Russians  so  easily  vanquished  at 
Narvik  He  himself,  together  with  Mazeppa,  fled 
with  a  small  guard,  and  was  obliged,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pain  of  his  wounds,  to  go  several  miles  on 
foot  He  finally  found  refuge  and  an  honourable 
reception  at  Bender,  in  the  'J^irkish  territory.  His 
enemies  were  now  inspired  with  new  hope.  Augustus 
protested  against  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt;  Peter 
invaded  Livonia;  Frederick  of  Denmark  made  a  de- 
scent on  SchoneiL 

The  regency  in  Stockholm  took  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  Swedish  territory.  General  Steinbeck 
assembled  a  body  of  militia  and  peasants,  defeated 
the  Danes  at  Helsingborg,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  SchoneiL  Sevoal  divisions  were  sent  to 
Finland  to  keep  off  the  Russians,  who  nevertheless 
advanced,  being  superior  in  numbers.  Charles, 
meanwhile,  negotiated  at  Bender  with  the  Porte; 
succeeded  in  removing  the  nunisters  who  were  op- 
posed to  him,  and  induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war 
against  Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pruth,  July  1,  1711.  Peter  seemed  nearly 
ruined  when  the  courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife 
(see  Catuabinx)  produced  a  peace,  in  which  the 


interests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neglected.  Thia 
monardi,  however,  projected  at  Bender  new  plans, 
and  through  his  agents  solicited  of  the  Porte  auxili- 
aries against  his  enemies.  But  the  Russian  agents 
were  no  less  active  to  prepossess  the  Porte  against 
him,  pretending  that  Charles  designed  to  make  him- 
self, in  the  person  of  Stanislaus,  the  actual  master  of 
Poland,  in  order  from  thence,  in  connection  with  the 
German  Emperor,  to  attack  the  Turks.  The  seras- 
kier  of  Bender  was  ordered  to  compel  the  king  to 
depart,  and  in  case  he  refused,  to  bring  him,  living  or 
dead,  to  Adrianople.  Little  used  to  obey  the  will  of 
another,  and  apprehensive  of  being  given  up  to  his 
enemies,  Charles  resolved  to  defy  the  forces  of  the 
Porte  with  the  200  or  800  men  of  which  his  retinue 
consisted,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to  await  his  fate. 
When  hia  residence  at  Vamitza,  near  Bender,  was 
attacked  by  the  Turks  he  defended  it  against  a  whole 
army,  and  yielded  only  step  by  step,  ^e  house  took 
fire,  and  he  was  about  to  abandon  it  when,  his  spun 
becoming  entangled,  he  fell  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
His  eyelashes  were  singed  by  powder,  and  hu  clothes 
covered  with  blood.  Some  days  after  this  singular 
contest  Stanislaus  came  to  Bender  to  ask  the  King 
of  Sweden  to  give  his  consent  to  the  treaty  which  he 
saw  himself  obliged  to  conclude  with  Augustus;  but 
Charles  refused.  The  Turks  now  removed  their  pri- 
soner from  Bender  to  Demotica,  near  Adrianople. 
Hero  he  spent  two  months  in  bed,  feigning  sickness, 
and  employed  in  reading  and  writing.  Convinced  at 
last  that  he  oould  expect  no  assistance  from  the  Porte 
he  sent  a  parting  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  set 
off  in  disguise  with  two  officers. 

Accustomed  to  every  deprivation  Charies  pursued 
his  journey  on  horseback  through  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many, day  and  night,  with  such  haste  that  only  one 
of  hiB  attendants  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  Ex- 
hausted and  haggard,  he  arrived  before  Stralsund 
about  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22d  Nov.  1714. 
Pretending  to  be  a  courier  with  important  despatches 
from  Turkey  he  caused  himself  to  be  inunediately 
introduced  to  the  commandant.  Count  Dunker,  who 
questioned  him  conoeming  the  king,  without  recog- 
nizing him  till  he  began  to  speak,  when  he  sprang 
ioyfvSlj  from  his  bed  and  embraced  the  knees  (S 
his  master.  The  report  of  Charles*  arrival  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  dty.  The  houses  were  illu- 
minated. A  combined  army  of  Danes,  Saxons,  Rus- 
sians, and  Prussians  immediat«ly  invested  Stralsund. 
Charles  performed,  during  the  defence,  miracles  of 
bravery.  But  being  obliged  to  surrender  the  for- 
tress, on  Dec.  23,  1715,  he  proceeded  to  Lund,  in 
Schonen,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  coast  He 
then  attacked  Norway.  The  Baron  of  Gortz,  whose 
bold  but  intelligent  plans  were  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  was  at  that  time  his 
confidential  friend.  His  advice  was,  that  Charles 
should  gain  Peter  the  Great  to  the  interest  of  Swe- 
den by  important  concessions,  make  himself  master 
of  Norway,  and  from  thence  land  in  Scotland,  in 
order  to  dethrone  George  I.,  who  had  declared  him- 
self against  Charles.  Gortz  discovered  resources  for 
prosecuting  the  war,  and  entered  into  negotiations  at 
Aland  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  czar.  Peter 
was  already  gained  and  a  part  of  Norway  conouered; 
the  fortunes  of  Sweden  seemed  to  assume  a  favour- 
able aspect;  Charles  was  besieging  Frederikshall, 
when,  on  Nov.  SO,  1718,  as  he  was  in  the  trenches, 
leaning  against  the  parapet  and  examining  the  work- 
men, he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  cannon-ball. 
He  was  found  dead  in  the  same  position,  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  in  his  pocket  the  portrait  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  a  prayer-book.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  ball  which  killed  him  ^'^  fired,  not 
from  the  fortress,  but  from  the  Swedish  side.    His 
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adjutant,  Siujuier,  has  been  accTi«?rMl  as  an  accomj-lice 
in  liis  niunlLT.  A  centurv  .'ift«  rwarus,  Nuv,  :{o,  I.^IS, 
C'liailes  XI v.  cansu<l  a  nionuiiitnt  to  Lc  erected  on 
tl»e  spot  whore  he  fcU. 

xVt  C'harks'  tleath  Sweden  sank  from  the  rank  of 
a  leadini;  1)owlt,  In  lii.s  li-^t  year:^  he  had  furnied 
great  j)htus  for  the  iniprnvenitnt  <>i  its  navy,  trade, 
and  eonimt-ree.  At  J.und  he  ufti-n  ei»nv<.rsed  wifh 
the  prnfrssors  i>f  tht*  nnivt-rsitv,  and  attended  public 
disputations  on  cr«'<'im  try,  nirchanics,  and  lii^tcry.  In 
l'>»ji»di  r,  the  nadiii.,'  of  n^it'id  1mm. ks  was  one  of  his 
principal  eni])]oynients:  he  s-  iit  for  Swctli^^h  .scholars, 
and  caused  them  to  travel  throuirh  (irei'ce  and  A>ia. 
Accounts  of  so]iu;  of  tlies<'  travels  ha\  e  l<L-en  ])riiited; 
there  arc  otliors  in  ni;inus«iipt  at  Uj'-al.  I"'irniness, 
valour,  and  lo\eof  ju  tiee  were  the  Ljiand  features 
of  Charles'  ( iiaracter,  hut  v.ere  di>li_;iireil  hy  an 
olistinate  rasluie-s.  After  his  retuni  he  hhowed  hiiu- 
self  more  j^eaecaMe,  u;entl<-,  niodtrate,  and  disposed 
to  ]>olitic  measures,  posterity,  ctaisideiiULT  him  in 
relation  to  his  tinx^s,  will  say  that  he  had  great  vir- 
tiH-s  and  ^reat  faults;  that  he  was  seduced  l>y  i»ros- 
peritv,  but  not  overcome  l)v  advcrsitv.  Jlis  liistorv 
h;i8  been  WTitten  by  ]ii>  ehaj'lain,  Norberj.'.  Alder- 
feld  has  j'ublished  his  military  memoirs.  Voltaire's 
Histoire  de  Charles  XI  I.,  thou_di  not  complete,  nor 
free'  from  errors  in  dat<.s,  nauic^^  aud  i^eo-raphical 
facts,  is  written  with  nui<  h  charuess  and  t'lcLjauee. 

ClIAliLKS  Xlll.,  Kin- of  Sweden;  born  Oct.  7, 
171S;  seeoiul  mm  of  KiuLj  Adolphu.s  Frederick,  and 
Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  IVedtriek  the  (irt;at  of 
IVussia.  llavin-.,'  been  jij^jx.inted  at  his  birth  liiLih- 
a<hiiiral  of  Swed'  n,  his  educatioTi  v.  as  direeted  chielly 
to  the  learnin-..^  if  naval  tactics,  for  whit  li  purpose  he 
en-a-^ed  in  several  cruises  in  the  Catte-at.  ]n  17<>r. 
be  became  jionorary  preddt nt  of  the  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Ui>sal.  In  1770  he  commenced  tin;  tour 
of  Kurope.  The  <leath  of  Adoli'lnis  Frederick  re- 
eallnl  him  to  Sweden,  where  he  t<iok  an  important 
\nivt  in  the  rev(»lution  of  1771.*.  His  brother  (iu.sta- 
\  us  111.  appointed  hinj  L^overnor-i^eiier.al  of  Stock- 
holm, and  Duke  of  Sudennamilaii<i.  Jn  1771  he 
married  lledwiLj  lilizabeth  Chail«»tte,  ].rincess  of 
]lol>teiu-(Iottorp.  In  the  war  with  JIu>sia,  in  17S.S, 
he  reeeived  the  command  of  tlie  ileet.  d<  feated  the 
liussians  in  the  (Julf  «.f  Finlaud,  and.  in  the  most 
dariLCei-ous  season  of  the  year,  broUL;ht  back  his  iUet 
in  safety  to  the  li.-irbour  of  Cailscronn,  .-ifter  which 
he  was  aj'point' d  gi>veruor-'_:en«ial  of  l-'inland.  -After 
the  murder  of  Custavus  III.,  in  IT'J-,  lie  was  jilaced 
at  the  head  of  the  re.:en«-y,  and,  haj'j.ily  f(»r  Sui  deii, 
preserved  t\)c  country  .it  peaee  with  all  (jther  nations, 
while  he-  unitt;d  Avitli  J)eumark  for  the  protection  of 
the  navitjation  in  tlie  nortlurn  seas.  He  likewise 
found'd  a  museum.  <  stahlj.-heil  a  military  academy 
for  'J"ii  piij.ils,  and  L::dnrd  univer>;d  e-t< .  in.  Tn  171-H; 
he  resi'jned  the  uovernmont  to  Cu-taM.s  Adolphus 
I\'.,  who  had  bei'omt'  of  ai,'e,  .aTid  ]i  tiii  d.  .as  ;i  ]»ri\ate 
m.'in,  U)  his  ca'-tle  (»f  IJoser^lHTir.  lb'  never  aj-prared 
a'^'.du  in  public  life  till  a  re\olutii»n  hurled  (iu>tavus 
Adolphus  IV.,  in  ]mi'.',  from  the  throne,  and  jilae'ed 
Cli;irl<'s  at  the  head  of  the  .state,  as  .'ulministrator  <tf 
th<-  realm,  and  some  monlh-s  afterwards,  dune  "Iv, 
I'^oo,  u.^  Kin.;  of  Swed<ii,  at  a  very  eiitit\d  ]•<  riotl. 
The  ]»eace  with  Ivussin.  at  Frederikdiaui.  S<  jit.  17, 
lso;».  Lfa\e  the  country  the  tran<[uillity  n»c.->-;iry  for 
r<  pairin'_r  its  lu-avy  h.sst.-s,  and  for  conij>lt  tiu'4  the 
t'on>titution.  Jl(;  had  alic-ely  ado]>trd  I'rinee  ( 'hris- 
tian  of  i-lolstein-S<»nd' rl'ur4-Au'.:u.->touhur_;'  as  his 
HUcceSMir,  and  after  his  d<ath,  ^larshal  J'ernailotte, 
who  WiLS  elected  by  the  otite.s,  in  August.  JSlC,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  j/rinee.  On  him  he  bt-^towod 
his  entire  eonlitlence,  !Mav  '27,  ISll,  he  found*  <l  the 
order  of  Charles  XIII.,  whieli  is  C()nferred  soh  ly  on 
freeiji.iwoiis  of  hij^h  degree.     June  -1,  lbl»i,  he  ac- 


ceded to  the  holy  alli.ance.  His  prudent  conduct  in 
the  war  between  France  and  Ku>sia,  in  1>1'J,  pro- 
cured Sweden  an  indemnilleation  for  Finland  by  the 
aciiuisition  of  Norway,  Nov.  4,  1<S14.  AlthoULrh 
some  disappointed  nobles  may  have  given  ntter-ii^e 
to  nuuinuis  a^'ainst  his  i:,'overnment,  (Charles  XIII. 
ne\(  rth'less  enjoyed  the  love  of  Ins  people  till  his 
death,   l-'eb.  r,,  Isis. 

CHAKLKS  XIV.     See  Bkhnadotte. 
CHAKLKS  I.,  Kin-  of  Sj.ain.     See  Charies  V., 

Fmperor  of  Cerm.anv. 

CHAKLFS  lV.,'Kin.Lr  of  Spain,  born  at  Naples, 
FJth  Nov.  174S,  came  to  M.adrid  in  175'.».  when  his 
father,  Ch.irles  III.,  after  tlie  tleath  of  bis  lirother. 
Ferdinand  VJ.,  ascended  the  Spanish  thruiie,  and 
sueeeeiled  liim  1  )ec.  1  :>.  17>*^.  He  w.os  married  to 
the  I*riniess  of  IVuni.a,  Louisa  Maria.  T(h.)  indteeiU- 
to  LTovern,  he  w;i.s  always  nded  by  his  wife  and  his 
ministei-s,  anion-  whoin  the  Prince  of  Peace,  (ii'd'-y 
l^which  h-  e),  didveof  Alcudia,  from  the  year  17'.'"J.  had 
nnbounded  intluence  over  him.  The  liatr- d  whieh 
this  favourite  drew  on  h'mist  If  from  the  Frini-e  of 
A.-^turias  and  other  i^iandees  l»rouLrht  on  a  revcjlution 
in  Lb<iS,  which  enalded  NajM-leon  to  dethrone  t'ne 
Bourbons.  (See  Stain.)  Charles  al-dieated  at  Anui- 
juez.  March  U»,  revoked  this  abdication,  and  linaliy 
ceded,  at  Bayonne,  Ins  ri-ht  to  the  throne  t<>  Nai  o- 
leon,  who  settled  on  him  for  life  tlie  pal.aee  of  ('.>m- 
))icL;ne  and  a  pension  of  (I.OOU.ooo  francs.  Chatl-s 
after  this  lived  at  Compie-ne  with  the  tiueen  and  Ik  r 
])ar.imour  the  I'rince  of  I'eacc,  but  snbsefjuently  <\- 
ehan;:cd  this  residence  for  liome,  where  the  elin-uite 
was  more  (.'on-enial  to  Idm.  From  l.'^l.O  he  uccupi.  d 
the  ]>alace  Jiarberini  in  this  city.  Hnntin-  he  alw  .i\  s 
m.-ule  his  piinci]»al  employnient.  He  died  at  Naple-, 
dan.  ll>,  ISl'J,  of  a  relapse  of  the  -out.  whih-  t>ii  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  the  Kin^'  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  wife'  died  a  shoii;  time  j-rcvious,  in  Dee.  lsl>. 

CHArJ>IOS,  AKrmuKL;  uF  AcsniiA,  third  son  of 
the  Fmp(  ror  Jicopold  II.,  was  bom  in  Florence,  i>ih 
Se{'t.  1771.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  distin-iii>h' d 
himself  in  tli<^  battles  of  demaj^pes  and  Neerwindeu, 
in  both  of  which  the  French  re[>ublican  aruiies  were 
beaten,  and  was  ap[)ointed  ^o\ ernor-general  of  P>el- 
<iium  in  17l*o.  In  the  eanq-aij^ii  of  the  follow  in;.; 
year  victory  favoured  the  I'rench  under  Piehe-rn, 
and  the  N«  tlierlands  were  lost.  Charles  retired  to 
A  ieiina.  where  he  sjtent  some  time  recruitii-  his  im- 
jiaired  healtli.  Aj»pointed  in  17iM>  lield-mar.^hal  of 
the  euij'ire  and  couunander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Lhine,  he  opened  the  campai-n  by  tiie 
\ictory  of  Neumarkt  o\er  .Tourdan,  which  wt-re 
(piickly  followed  by  the  successes  of  Teinin-  and 
Amber-  which  conjpelhd  ^loreau  to  m.ake  his 
mt-uioraljle  retivat.  In  the  winter  of  17!*7  li^  ea]-- 
tund  Kehl.  the  onlv  ])o~ition  the  Fr-  nch  occujiied  in 
( iermany,  Ab  anwhilo  I'xiii.iparte  had  finished  his  eoji- 
•  pjot  of  Italv.  and  was  rapidly  pU'-hin-  his  w.av  into 
the  ht.'artof  Austria,  (.'harleswas  scut  against  him.  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  w.as  comjielled  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  of  L(.obcn  \171'7),  wdiidi  w.as  followe»l  by  tiie 
Peace  of  ( 'am])o  I'oi  rnio  (which  see).  After  tlie  fruit- 
less cen-ress  at  Ti.ast.idt  ho  .-(-.lin  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  llliine  army,  anil  a-ain  defeated  his  u'd 
opponent  dourdan  at  (>>lraeh  and  Stockach.  ^MImhi- 
dei>>tandin_rs  th.itarose  between  him  and  the  Pus>ian 
-ciitrals  Snwarowand  KorsakoU",  and  his  wealv  state 
of  health,  cmpilbd  him  to  throw  up  his  command 
and  retire  to  P.ohemia.  In  the  jTotraeted  strtiLi-le 
in  the  lieait  of  (iermany  Napoleon's  j;cnius  wa^i  on 
(Hery  occasion  tiiinnj'hant.  once  oidy.  at  AsjM'rn,  did 
Charles  snatch  a  victory  from  him  (>l>t,  I'l'd  May, 
L^o'j),but  the  bloody  battle  of  Wa -ram  (.'»th.t'>th  Jul v) 
laid  Austria  ;it  the  feet  of  the  French  Fmperor.  The 
military  career  of  Churlea  clost'S  here,     lu  li>15  L© 
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married  Henrietta,  princess  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  funily,  in  the  bosom  of 
vrluch  he  spent  his  remaining  years.  He  died  on  the 
80th  April,  1847. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  Kin^  of  Sardinia^  bom  on 
2d  October,  1798,  was  descended  from  a  collateral 
branch  of  tiie  royal  family,  and  the  son  of  Charles 
Emnuuinel,  prince  of  Savoy-Carignan.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  in- 
currection  against  the  Sardinian  government  in  1821, 
was  nominated  regent  by  Victor  Emmanuel  till  the 
arrival  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  in  whose  favour 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate.  In  1831  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Felix,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
showed  himself  favourable  to  the  cause  of  progress 
by  promoting  a  number  of  beneficial  reforms.  Sub- 
sequently, indeed,  he  became  more  absolute  in  his 
views,  but  after  the  French  revolution  of  February, 
18 48,  he  granted  the  nation  a  constitution,  and  took 
the  field  against  Austria  on  behalf  of  the  revolted 
peoples  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  and  the 
duchies  of  Central  Italy.  His  arms  were  at  first 
very  successful,  defeating  the  Austrians  in  various 
encounters,  but  he  was  at  last  repulsed  by  Marshal 
Radetzky,  and  obliged  to  apply  for  an  armistice.  On 
its  expiration  he  resumed  hostilities,  but  only  to  en- 
dure reverses.  The  battle  of  Novara,  fought  on  23d 
March,  1849,  proved  fatal  to  the  aspirations  of 
Charles  Albert  and  Sardinia.  That  very  day  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor  Enunanuel  II., 
the  present  king  of  Italy,  and  retired  to  Oporto,  in 
Portugal,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  on  2Sth 
July,  1849.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Turin, 
where  a  statue  has  l)een  erected  to  his  memory. 
CHARLES  AUGUSTUS.  See  Weimar, 
CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART,  caUed  the 
PrtUnder,  grandson  of  James  IL,  king  of  England, 
son  of  James  Edward  and  Clementixia,  daughter  of 
Prince  SobieskijWaa  bom  in  1720  at  Rome,  where  his 
father  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Popes  Clement 
XI.  and  Innocent  XIIL  The  last  scion  of  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  from  the  very  cradle  he  was  inspired 
with  an  impulse  that  induced  him,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Supported  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  1742,  disguised  as  a  Spanish 
courier,  and  succeeding  in  gaining  over  to  his  views 
Louis  XV.,  15,000  men  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  Dunkirk  for  England,  when  the  English  Ad- 
miral Norris  dispersed  the  whole  French  fleet  before 
it  had  gained  the  open  sea.  This  prevented  the 
French  court  from  undertaking  a  second  ex])edition; 
all  the  requests  of  Charles  were  in  vain,  and  he  now 
resolved  to  trust  to  his  own  exertions.  With  bor- 
rowed money,  and  seven  trusty  officers,  he  landed 
like  a  knight-errant,  July  28, 1745,  at  Lochnanuadh, 
Scotland,  from  a  ship  of  eighteen  guns  called  the 
Doutelle,  which  contained  arms  for  1500  men.  The 
attempt  succeeded,  and  he  found  so  many  adherents 
among  the  discontented  Scottish  nobles,  who  went 
over  to  his  party,  together  with  the  Highlanders 
under  them,  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  little 
army.  With  this  he  marched  forward,  conquered 
the  British  troops  which  advanced  to  meet  him  from 
Edinburgh,  captured  Perth,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
nroelsjmed  Regent  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
He  also  took  Edinburgh,  Sept  17,  1745,  where  he 
was  onoe  more  proclaimed  regent,  and  surrounded 
with  his  ministers  and  generaU.  Sept.  22,  1745,  he 
defeated  at  Prestonpans  an  army  of  4000  British 
under  Sir  John  Cope.  He  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 
His  force  was  now  7000  strong.  With  this  he  ad- 
vaooed,  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  Nov.  15,  which, 
after  three  days^  sarrendered,  and  supplied  him  with 


a  great  number  of  arms.  He  now  caused  his  father 
to  be  proclaimed  King,  and  himself  Regent  of  Eng- 
land; removed  his  head-quarters  to  Manchester,  and 
soon  found  himself  within  100  miles  of  London,  where 
many  of  his  friends  awaited  his  arrivaL  The  rapid 
successes  of  the  adventurer  made  the  British  govern- 
ment tremble;  and  a  part  of  the  British  forces  in 
Germany  was  recalled.  Want  of  support^  disunion, 
and  jealousy  among  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  some  errors,  and  the  superior  force  opposed 
to  him,  compelled  Prince  Charles  to  retire  in  the 
beginning  of  1746.  The  victory  at  Falkirk  (Jan.  28, 
1746)  was  his  last.  As  a  final  attempt  he  risked  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
April  16,  1746,  in  which  his  army  was  defeated  and 
entirely  dispersed.  The  prince  now  wandered  about 
for  a  long  time  through  &e  wilds  of  Scotland,  often 
without  food,  and  the  price  of  £30,000  sterling  was 
set  upon  his  head.  Once,  when  fairly  surrounded  by 
enemies,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  hj  the  devotion 
and  courage  of  Flora  M'Donald.  He  was  at  last 
discovered  by  his  most  faithful  friend  O'Neil,  a  Scot- 
tish nobleman:  they  escaped  detection  by  sailing  in 
a  miserable  skiff  from  islaud  to  island,  ana  wandering 
from  valley  to  valley,  pursued  by  a  thousand  dan- 
gers; for  constant  search  was  made  for  Charles  in 
every  direction.  At  Lochnanuadh  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  one  of  the  French  frigates  which  had 
been  sent  for  his  rescue.  Septembw  20,  1746,  five 
months  after  the  defeat  of  Culloden,  he  sailed  from 
Scotland,  and  arrived  in  France  destitute  of  every- 
thing. By  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
Charles  now  received  an  annual  pension  of  200,000 
Hvres  for  life;  he  had  also  12,000  doubloons  yearly 
from  Spain.  The  Peace  of  Aix-U-Chapelle  (1748) 
deprived  him  of  all  prospect  of  recovering  the  throne 
of  Brit  tin;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  own  removal 
from  France  was  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  peace, 
his  anger  knew  no  boimds.  He  was  carried  under  a 
guard  to  the  frontien  of  Italy.  He  went  to  Rome, 
the  residence  of  his  father  James  HL;  but  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Roman  court  were  changed  after  his 
fathers  death,  Jan.  1,  1766.  His  often  ridiculous 
requests  in  regard  to  the  etiquette  to  be  observed 
towards  him,  which  he  made  under  the  name  of 
Count  of  Albany,  rendered  his  presence  troublesome. 
He  went  to  Florence  till  Pius  VI.  recalled  him  to 
Rome  by  withdrawing  his  pension.  That  his  family 
might  not  become  extinct,  he  married  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  April  17,  1772,  a  princess  of 
Stolberg-Gredem;  but  his  violence  led  to  a  separation 
in  1780  (see  Albany).  He  now  became  addicted  to 
intoxication.  He  died  Jan.  31,  1788,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life.  Three  years  before  he  sent 
for  his  natural  daughter  from  France,  legitimated 
her,  and  declared  her,  on  his  royal  authority,  his 
lawful  heiress,  under  the  title  of  Countess  of  Albany. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Frascati,  and  entombed  in 
a  style  worthy  of  a  king.  A  sceptre,  crown,  sword, 
and  the  escutcheons  of  ^gland  and  Scotland  adorned 
his  coffin;  and  his  only  brother  then  living,  tlie  Car- 
dinal of  York,  performed  the  funeral  service  for 
'  dead  King  Charles.'  The  Cardinal  of  York  received 
from  Britain  an  annual  pension  of  £4000  sterling 
from  the  year  1799,  and  died  at  Frascati,  July  13, 
1807. 

CHARLES  EMANUEL  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  sur- 
named  the  CfrttU,  bom  at  the  casUe  of  Rivoli  in  1562. 
He  proved  his  cotirage  in  the  battles  of  Montbran, 
Vigo,  Asti,  Chatillon,  Ostage,  at  the  siege  of  Berne, 
and  on  the  walls  of  Suza,  He  formed  (1590)  the 
plan  of  uniting  Provence  to  his  dominions.  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  his  fatiier-in-Iaw,  obliged  the  parliament 
of  Aix  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  protecitor  of  this 
province,  in  order  by  this  example  to  indaoe  France 
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to  .i"i;i!0\vlrMl;^'e  tlio  Kin;.,'  of  Spnin  .1.^  protcft(irnf  tlic 
A'.'Iioio  roulin.  'J'lie  L)iike  (»f  hiriNoy.  not  l.'^'^  aiiiMti- 
ous,  lik<'wise  aiiin^d  at  this  crown,  and  ixitvx-  thr  tU;ath 
of  ^lattliixs  l]^^^ired  also  to  jio  chosen  Kni])'--n'r  of 
(loniiany.  He  likewise  intended  to  conquer  the 
]vin.^dom  of  (/yi>rns,  and  to  t;ike  poss;  :-.i<»n  of  Maee- 
dnnia,  the  inliahitants  <»£  v.hicli,  oj^j-i-i  .-sed  by  the 
Turks, otfered  liiin  the  soveririL;nty  ow  r  tlu  ir  country. 
The  citizens  of  (Itiieva  were  oMi^ed  t(»  defend  tlieir 
city  iu  liio*2  ii;j:ainst  this  auiMtious  ])rince,  who  fell 
upon  thom  1)V  niL,dit  in  time  of  peace  (see  (iKNKVA). 
llenry  IV'.,  who  had  reason  to  complain  <»f  the  duke', 
and  whose  ^'eneral,  the  Duke  of  Le->di'j^uiere.s,  hatl 
beaten  ('h;;rles  jlmanuel  several  times,  entered  :'.t 
last  into  a  treaty  of  peare  with  him,  not  disa4van- 
ta.rei»u.s  to  the  i)uke  of  Savoy;  but  he  coidd  not 
remain  quiet,  and  began  avain  a  war  with  France, 
*>lKiin.  and  (Jermany.  He  died  (>f  apoplexy  at  Sav- 
illoii,  lit.io.  He  is  one  of  those  princes  whose  title 
to  the  snruanie  of  Great  is  (piestional'le.  His  heart 
was  as  hard  as  his  native  rocks.  He  built  ]>ala(e8 
iind  churejjes,  loved  and  patroni/.ijd  the  .scienc«'s.  lait 
thou\;lit  little  of  makiui,'  theni  sources  of  h;ij»pinr>s. 

t.lIAKi.l':S  MAKTKL,  a  bon  of  IVi-iu  Herislal 
(mayor  »»f  the  palace  under  the  la^t  kiuir-'  "f  the  IVb- 
ro\in'_'iau  dynasty).  His  father  hiid  ^'ovi  rncl  inid'-r 
the  weak  kiuijs  of  France  with  so  nui<li  justice,  and 
HO  much  to  tiur  satisfaction  of  the  p(opK-,  t'.iat  he  was 
enabled  t<»  make  his  oilice  hered'.lary  iu  his  f;auiiy. 
Chilj  eric  IL,  kiiiL?  of  the  Franks,  refu^ini,'  to  -.w- 
li;no\vleil'_';e  Charles  INIartel  as  m;ivor  <»f  the  ]»:daee, 
the  latter  de))os'-d  him,  and  set  (  lotliaire  1\  .  in  his 
I>lace.  After  the  death  of  < 'lothaire  he  reston d 
Chilperic,  and  sulise.juently  j'laced  'J'hierri  on  the 
throne,  showiuLf  how  al'.-<i>hite  was  the  control  c>f  tiie 
mayor,  and  tliat  the  royal  di.r?iity  wa.s  a  mere  phan- 
tom. Oliarh  s  ]\Jartel  rendered  Id.s  reign  famous  l»y 
the  ^Toat  victory  "w  hich  he  eained  in  (.>ctober,  7'->'l, 
o\  er  the  Sarac'iis,  near  Tours,  from  whi<"h  he  ac- 
tpiired  the  name  of  Martrl,  siiruifying  h'Dinncr.  He 
<li''d  7-11.  His  son  l'e[»in  the  Shoit  iroverned  tlie 
Franks  till  the  year  7;V2,  ne»miually  under  tlie  efb-ni- 
itiate  King  (.'iulderie  11  J.;  ]tut  in  tiiis  year  Pope 
/achary  replied  to  a  question  ])ut  to  him  by  tlie 
states  of  France,  that  h<j  ouuht  to  be  king  who  hnd 
the  royal  jiower;  in  c(»nsequence  of  whieli  the  I'Vanks 
decl  ired  Fepiii  king,  at  Sois-ons,  in  7i>'l.  He  died 
in  7')^,  hi_dily  honoured  by  his  subjects.  ]Iis  s<»ns 
Avere    t'ljarlemagne    and    Carloinau    ^see     CilAI.I.r- 

('ll.AULES  THE  EOT  J),  Dul..^  <.f  Eur-un.ly,.son 
of  l*hilip  the  (iood  and  Isabella  of  1'ortu.ral,  born  at 
l)ijon,  .Nov.  lo,  F1.''.."I.  at  lirst  bore  the  name  of  ('ount 
of  ( 'harolais,  under  which  he  distin-j'uislit'd  himself 
in  the  ii;itlh  s  of  Uuj'elmonde  in  1  I..2,  an<l  of  Mor- 
bepu'*  in  1  !.">■{.  His  dislike  of  the  loi-ds  of  the  house 
of  ('roy,  the  favourites  (»f  liis  father,  was  insurmount- 
able: and  being  unable  to  ]>rocnr<'  tin  ir  <li-:,i-.ice,  he 
\\ith<lrew  from  the  court  and  w<nt  t(»  Holland.  He 
was  again  reconciled,  however,  Avith  iiis  fatli'T,  whom 
he  insj'ired  with  his  own  liatred  of  Louis  SI.,  and 
placed  himself  at  the-  head  of  the  party  then  forming 
against  that  m<'nar<-h,  for  tlie'  i>uipose  of  presorvin-.,' 
the  j>ov,'er  in  the  hatids  of  the  feudal  no'oilitv.  Hav- 
ing' pa^'-ed  throir^h  J-'lauders  and  -\rtoi>i,  lie  itos^.m] 
the  Somme  at  tlie  head  of  ll'*,'*'"^  m-'U,  and  a]>peared 
before  J*aiis.  Louis  met  him  at  Montlheri,  but  was 
defeatt.'d.  and  had  to  olfer  terms  of  ]M'ace  at  (.'outians, 
whereby  he  gave  u]>  to  the  vietor  the  towns  on  th«> 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  l^odoe-ne,  (i\iines.  ;uid 
Ponthieu,  Chai'les  suceeeded  hi-,  father  in  lb>7.anil 
immediately  eirg.t^'ed  in  a  Avar  witii  the  citizens  of 
Liege,  whom  h;  conquered  and  treated  with  e.\tr«  me 
Severity.  Eefore  tliis  undertaking  he  had  l)een 
oblij^'ed  to  restore  to  the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  pri- 


vih  If'"'  "\vhi<'h  had  been  taken  from  th-^m  by  Philip 
theih'ol.  He  now  revoked  his  force^l  cone.  s-i<^n^. 
cau-ed  the  h.aders  of  the  insun*ection  to  be  execute' L, 
and  im[Mis.d  a  larLf.'  line  on  the  city.  In  1  l'-^  he 
married  ^Lirgaret  of  York,  sist^T  of  the  ICinir  of 
Enudan<l,  and  resolved  immediately  to  renew  the  eivil 
war  iu  France;  but  Louis  disarmed  him  by  giving 
him  P2d,ouil  crowns  of  gold.  ()ctobcr  Cd  of  tlie  «?.ame 
year  the  monarch  and  tlie  duke  had  a  m«eting  at 
Peronne  in  (»rder  to  .adjust  their  ditferen-'cs.  Tiiere 
the  duke  learned  that  tlu;  iidiabitants  of  Li'-ge.  in- 
stigat(.;d  by  tlu;  king,  had  rebelled  anew,  and  made 
thenjselves  masters  of  Toni^re.s.  Charles  was  enra','-e  1. 
In  vain  «lid  Louis  on  oatii  jTotest  his  innotvrae. 
The  <luke  finally  comjtelh-d  the  king  to  si^'-n  a  tr.  aty, 
the  mo>t  ilisgraceful  condition  of  whicli  was  thai  he 
sliould  march  with  Charles  again^t  the  city  of  J.i*'.:e, 
which  he  had  himst-lf  cxcitetl  again>t  tho  duke. 
Charles  encamj)ed  before  Liege  iu  company  with  tae 
kijig;  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  aban-lon-  d 
to  the  fury  (»f  the  HoMiers,  Such  success  rend-  re  1 
the  mind  of  the  duke  utterly  obdur;ite.  and  .•.d-i.  li 
the  la-^t  traits  of  tliat  iiiHexiblo  sanguinary  chari-t-.r 
Mliich  made  him  the  scourLre  of  his  neighbourhood, 
and  led  to  his  own  destnu  tion.  J'Mward  1\'.  <«;n- 
fen-ed  on  him  in  147o  the  order  of  the  (l;'.:t'jr. 
Shoitly  afi'-r  he  received  in  Flaiiders  Edward  liim- 
self,  who  came'  to  seek  an  asylum  with  tlie  «luke. 
Charles  iJ'a\  e  hini  iiK-neV  and  tliips  t<.>  return  to 
Eu'jland. 

About  the  cud  (tf  the  sam*;  year  the  war  b*  tw.  en 
the  Kin-^^  of  France  and  tlu-  J  >uke  of  Eur-^undy  w.ls 
n'uev.ed.  and  iievt^r  did  ( 'liarles  show  liim^elf  more 
deserving  (if  the  name  of  the  /-»"/(/,  or  Uo<h,  th;ui  in 
this  war.  Forced  to  sue  for  a  truce,  he  iievertliele-s 
.Soon  took  up  arms  anew,  accused  the  kin-_:  publicly 
of  mauie  and  ]«oisoning,  and,  at  the  luad  of  2  bo"M 
nun.  taossed  the  Sonuue.  He  took  the  city  of  Ncsle 
by  storm,  caused  tire  t<»  be  set  to  it,  and  as  he  saw  it 
burniiii:,  said,  with  barb.arous  co<»lness,  *  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  o{  war.'  An  enemy  to  tranquillity, 
insensible  to  pleasure,  lovinij'  nothing  but  destruction 
and  bh»o(l>h«  (1,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pride*,  ma-ter 
of  the  ai't  of  }>ioeuring  allies,  Cliarles,  wlio  desired  to 
be  e(pial  to  Louis  XL  in  diirnity  and  rank  a^s  well  :i-s 
iu  ])(»wer,  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  dominions 
on  the  L'hine,  and  elevating  his  states  into  a  kin-^dorn 
under  the  name  of  liel^ic  Gaul.  He  visited  the 
]>mp(  ror  Fredeyiek  III.  at  Treves  to  obtaui  the  title 
of  KiuLT  and  \'icar-general  of  the  J-2mpire,  whieh  the 
empt  ror  had  ]>romised  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  marry  his  dauuhter  to  the  archduke;  hvA  as 
neither  would  enter  first  into  obligations,  tliey  sej-iir- 
ati'd  in  dissatisfaction,  and  the  negotiation  w.tj 
brolvcn  otL 

Jiouis,  meanwhile,  involved  Charle??  in  greater  eni- 
baira-^^ments,  by  exeitini;  :v.:ainst  him  Austria  and 
the  Swiss.  Charles  now  deti  nnined  to  <lethr<»ne  liini, 
autl  for  this  jiurj'ose  made  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  J'ai_;laud;  but  bein.r  connK-Hcd  to  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  relative,  tiie  P.i^hoji  of  Coh^jne,  he  lost  ten 
months  befitre  Xeuss,  ■which  he  besieged  in  vain,  arid 
th<n  hastene<l  to  J.orraine,  to  take  revencre  on  tiie 
Duke  Peue.  who,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  had 
declared  war  :i,'-;iin-t  him.  Having  complct*  d  the 
c<uiquest  of  ]i<»rraine  by  the  taking  of  Nancy  in  147.'>, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Swiss;  and  notwith- 
standing the  repres-ntations  of  these  jieaceful  uioun- 
taineers.  who  told  him  that  all  that  he  could  find 
among  them  wouM  not  be  \\  orth  t^o  much  as  the  .spurs 
of  his  hor.^emru,  he  took  the  city  of  Granson,  and  put 
to  tlu."  swonl  >o(i  nien,  by  whom  it  was  defended. 
Eut  the-e  cruelties  were  soon  avenged  by  the  signal 
victory  which  the  Swiss  obtained  near  the  same  city, 
March   3,    147G.      The   luos  of   this  battle   plunged 
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Charles  into  a  gloomy  dejection,  which  distorbeil  his 
mind  and  his  health.  With  a  new  army  he  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  loet  the  battle  of  Murten  (Morat), 
June  22.  The  I>nke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fought  in 
the  army  of  the  SwisA,  led  the  victon  to  the  walls  of 
Nancy,  which  surrendered  October  6th.  At  the  first 
information  of  this  si^e  Charles  marched  to  Lorraine^ 
to  retake  the  dty  of  Nancy  from  the  Duke  Bend. 
He  intrusted  to  ue  Count  ox  Campo-Baaso  the  charge 
of  the  first  attack,  and  though  assured  of  the  trea- 
chery of  this  ofiicer,  refused  to  believe  it.  Campo- 
Basso  protracted  the  siege,  and  gave  Bend  time  to 
oome  up  with  20,000  men.  On  the  approach  of  this 
army  he  deserted,  with  his  troops,  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  the  army  of  Charles  now  consisted  of  only  4000 
men.  Against  the  advice  of  his  council  Charles  per- 
sisted in  risking  battle  with  unequal  forces.  On  the 
5th  or  6th  January,  1477  (John  von  MUller  himself 
is  in  doubt  respecting  the  day),  the  two  armies  met : 
the  wings  of  the  Burgundian  army  were  broken 
through  and  disperKd,  and  the  centre,  commanded  by 
the  duke  in  person,  was  attacked  in  front  and  flank. 
As  Charles  was  putting  on  his  helmet,  the  gilded 
lion  which  formed  its  cn^t  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  surprise,  *£ccemaynum  fi{/num  Dei/* 
Defeated,  and  carried  along  with  the  current  of  fugi- 
tives, he  fell,  with  his  hone,  into  a  ditch,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  lanoe,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  body,  covered  with 
blood  and  mire,  and  with  the  head  imbedded  in  the 
ice,  was  not  found  till  two  days  after  the  battle,  when 
it  was  BO  disfigured  that  for  some  time  his  own 
brothers  did  not  recognize  it.  He  was  finaUy  known 
by  the  length  of  his  beard  and  nails  (which  he  had 
Buffered  to  grow  since  his  defeat  at  Morat),  as  well 
as  by  the  scar  of  a  sword-cut,  which  he  had  received 
in  the  battle  of  Montlhdti  With  this  prince  expired 
the  feudal  government  in  Burgundy. 

Charles  was  not  without  good  qualities.  In  the 
government  of  his  people  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  treated  himself,  and  his  natu- 
ral temper  inclined  him  to  a  strict  administration  of 
justice.  He  was  buried  at  Nancy,  at  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1550  Charles  V.,  his 
great-grandson,  caused  his  remains  to  be  conveyed  to 
Bruges.  He  was  married  three  times,  but  left  only 
one  daughter,  Maria,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  Isabella 
of  Bourbon,  his  second  wife.  Compare  Kirk's  His- 
tory of  Charles  the  Bold  (London,  1863-8,  three  vols.) 
In  Quentin  Durward,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described 
the  character  of  Charles,  and  some  of  the  quarrels 
between  him  and  Louis  of  France. 

CHARLES  THE  GBEAT.    See  Charlemaoxb. 

CHARLES  BIVER,  a  river  in  Massachusetts, 
which  flows  into  Boston  harbour,  dividing  Boston 
from  Charlestown.  The  source  of  the  principal 
branch  is  a  pond  bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It  is 
navigable  for  lighters  and  luge  boats  to  Watertown, 
7  mUes  w.  of  Boston. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN.    See  Ursa  Major. 

CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  seaport  of  South 
Carolina^  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  101  miles 
B.8.B.  Columbia,  118  K.B.  Savannah;  pop.  in  1880, 
49,999.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ashley, 
which  unite  just  below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious 
and  convenient  harbour,  communicating  with  the 
ocean  below  Sullivan's  Island,  7  miles  from  Charles- 
ton.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts.  Fort 
Stmiter  was  Bald  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  forts 
in  the  United  States  before  the  civU  war.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets,  which 
are  interaected  by  others  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Most  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  60  to  70  feet 
wide  and  bordered  with  fine  shade-trees.   The  tongue 


of  land  on  which  it  Ib  buOt  was  originally  indented 
with  creeks  and  narrow  marshes,  which  have  been 
filled  up;  and  it  is  drier  and  more  elevated  than  most 
parts  of  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina.  Many 
of  the  houseTare  elegant  and  furnished  with  piazzas. 
It  is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  was 
formerly  the  B«at  of  government.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive  trade,  of  which  the  staple  exports  are  rice,  cotton, 
rosin  and  turpentine,  lumber,  and  phosphate-rock. 
The  civil  war,  and  particularly  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  Railway,  and  its  slow 
progress  in  reconstruction,  greatly  damaged  the  trade 
of  Charleston,  much  of  the  produce  that  used  to  be 
exported  here  going  to  the  rival  port  of  Savannah. 
(Charleston  appears  however  to  be  recovering  its 
trade.  In  lb72i  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  re- 
ceived at  this  port  was  423,177,  of  which  123,322 
boles  were  exported  to  the  United  Kinflrdom.  Yellow 
fever  has  mi^  frequent  ravages  in  Charleston;  but 
its  effects  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  persons  from 
more  northern  situations;  and  the  climate  of  the  city 
is  accounted  healthy  to  the  native  inhabitants,  more 
so  than  that  of  most  other  Atlantic  towns  in  the 
Southern  States.  Its  superior  salubrity  attracts  the 
planters  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  on 
April  12,  1861,  and  was  evacuated  by  the  Confeder- 
ates on  February  17,  1865.    See  Carolina  (South). 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  former  city  and  seaport  of 
the  United  States,  in  Middlenex  county,  Massachu- 
setts, 1  mile  N.  of  the  centre  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870, 
28,323.  In  1874  the  city  became  a  part  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Boston.  The  principal  part  of  the  town 
is  finely  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  Charles 
and  Mystic  Rivers,  which  here  flow  into  Boston  har- 
bour. Charlestown  is  connected  with  Boston  by  two 
bridges  across  Charles  River;  with  Chelsea  and  Mai- 
den by  two  others  across  Mystic  River,  and  with 
Cambridge  by  a  bridge  across  a  bay  of  Charles  River. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  state 
prison,  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  a  market-house,  &c 
One  of  the  chief  navy-yards  in  the  United  States, 
occupying  an  area  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  acres» 
is  in  the  8.B.  part  of  this  town.  It  is  inclosed,  on 
the  land  side,  oy  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  and  con- 
tains, besides  other  buildinp,  several  anauds,  maga- 
zines of  public  stores,  and  three  immense  edifices, 
each  sufiiciently  ci^MciouB  to  reoeive  a  ship  of  100 
g\ms,  with  all  ttie  apparatus  for  its  construction. 

Bunker  Hill,  on  which  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  in 
this  town.  The  British  army  in  Boston  had  been 
increased  to  about  10,000  men  by  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements towards  the  end  of  May,  1775,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Gage,  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  Bur- 
goyne,  ftc.  The  American  army  amounted  to  about 
1 5,000  men,  enlisted  for  a  few  months,  without  or- 
ganization or  diKipline.  They  were  armed  with 
fowling-pieces,  but  few  of  them  provided  with  bay- 
onets. The  whole  was  under  the  command  of  G«nenl 
Wud  of  Massachusetts,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Cambridge.  The  Americans  having  received  infor* 
mation  of  the  intention  of  the  British  to  occupy 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  neighbouring  heights  and  ad- 
vance into  l^e  country,  detennined  to  take  possession 
of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  evening,  and  erect  f  oxtificationB 
to  defend  it  finding,  on  theur  arrival,  that  though 
Bunker  TTill  was  the  most  commanding  position,  it 
was  too  far  from  the  enemy  to  annoy  his  shipping 
and  umy,  the  provincials  determined  to  fortify 
Breed's  Hill,  and  began  their  labour  soon  after  mid- 
night    Everything  bad  been  conducted  with  so 
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much  silence  that  the  British  were  not  aware  of  tlieir 
pre;rM(x-  till  <layl'i'eak,  wlicii  tlie  ships  of  war  an<l 
lloatiiiLT  i>atteric'.s,  whicli  lay  iu  the  harhoiir  of  Charh  s- 
town,  tojf'th'T  witli  a  hattcrv<iii  ('<'|»f»'8  Hill,  opened 
a  h'-avylireon  the  r«.<lonl»t  wlii>h  had  heen  completed 
durinir  the  ni-ht.  'I'Im'  Ani'  ricaiis  meauwliile  am- 
thm'd  thvir  la'j'ur.  nntil  th«  v  li.id  ihiuwn  npa  small 
biva-tw'i'k,  «.\t(ndinL:  iKTth.  fioni  th<-  e.a-^t  side  of  the 
rediMiht  to  thv  l-oit'iin  cf  tite  liil!.  The  l)iil!->h  ha\ill^' 
land*  d  a^  M<>i-t<>n  s  {'..int,  in  (  liarkstouii,  advanced, 
nnd'T  IJ(  ri<  lals  Jl.iwt-  and  I'i'jot,  a'j-aiii>t  the  jiro- 
vineials,  wlio  inipati<  ntiv  %\  ilhh-  Id  ti»<  ir  Inv  until,  ac- 
cor<iiiiL(  to  the  w<irds  of  rnluani.  '  tli'-y  ^a\v  tlic  wliit" 
of  th'ir  eneiiiie.-)"  ev(.s.'  'Jlu;  I'.iiti-h  ^\el■e  i<|iul>etl 
with  ;:ieat  i'>-s.  Had  tliey  iiiar_r''d  tiicv  woidd  pio- 
l«al>ly  liu\e  Im-h  more  sucecs-tnl,  a.s  the  Am-  rieaii 
troops  Were  alino-t  rulirtlv  d(>-titute  of  l».i\  <iiiit<,  -iV 
secwiitl  .-ittai-k,  diuiii.,'  uliicli  the  vill;e^'c  of  ( 'ii.irles- 
tr»A\  11  \v;is  hiirned  to  th''  L;ionii<l.  was  atteiwlel  with  tlie 
hame  rc-<nlt.  I'.ut  the  .Vnu  rii-aiis  liad  ii»  ;irlv  exjx'iided 
tluir  aminuniLi<»ii,  and  tluir  foiiimuiiieation  witii  the 
main  army  was  interruj.ted  hy  tlie  tire  «»f  the  H<iatinu- 
hatt-ries,  which  (nhlad<'tl  ( 'ln'iKstcAvn  Xeek.  'Die 
'J'hi.;hsii  iKtw  rallieil  for  a  third  atta'-lc.  deterininetl  to 
(.■oneontrate  their  f(>rc<s  on  the  red<iu1>t  and  hre.-ist- 
Wuik,  and  to  ehar.:e;  at  the  same  tini»*  th*ir  ai'tillerv 
turned  the  i'ft  of  the  hr.  :i-t\vurK.  enlilel.  d  tlie  line, 
and  sent  their  halls  dinitU  into  th«'  red..\d't.  The 
Am''ri<-an<.  after  r'-i-tinu'  uilh  stones  and  tlie  l-iitts 
of  their  '^>in-',  retreatf.l  undt  r  a  heavy  tire.  'I'hev 
^\^'re.  houmcr,  not  ]iur>iied  \«.ry  warndy.  and  drew 
<»d"  with  an  ineon>id'  rahli;  hi  -;.  Tliey  Ijad  11a  killed. 
;»nion.f  whom  A\a-.  <  o m  ral  W'.'.irc  n,  J'.o.'r  w«>\iiid'.-d. 
an<l  .".«»  made' ]>iis< 'lit  rs.  The  r.iitish  l<»s  as.is  lo.Vl 
killed  and  wonihl<  d.  June  17,  ]M''»,  the  tiftietli 
arnd\  ersurv  of  thi-.  hallle  was  eoinmemorat' d  hy  a 
]>u!'lie  ce]«.'hration,  and  th-- corner-stone  of  the  Jltf,i/,\r 
J I  ill  Moiii'iii'iif  was  lai<l. 

CH  AKI^IA' I  IJil],  :i  town,  Franee,  department 
Ar<lenue>,  1  niih'  N.  of  iMe/i.Tcs,  on  tlie  hft  hank  of 
the  I\Ieu-t-.  here  cro-s«(l  hy  a  suspt-nsion-hrid^e'.  it 
is  re_;idarly  l»uilt,  has  straiLdit,  wide,  an»l  clean 
htrei  ts,  and  a  jmhlie  xju.ire  and  f<»untain,  surrounded 
by  arvades.  ti-om  whic  h  the  four  ]>iincip;il  streets  di- 
verge. It  l;;is  con-^iderahle  manufactures,  consistini^ 
of  ij.iils  and  ii'ou  \\<>ik'.  arms.  .-^t<  ;un  en_;ine<,  cardin-jf- 
maeliines,  aiid  ajumal  ehiireoal.  There  are  aI>o  ex- 
t'-nsi\e  t.uiii'  rie-,  a  hra-^s-foundry,  and  nuni«  lous 
hicuerie-.  The  M<:use  ali'ords  fa<  ilities  for  traliic: 
ami  a  laru'e  trade  is  carri'-d  on  in  coal.  iron,  wine, 
hrandv,  mari'h',  slates,  and  nail-.  ('liarh\illo  was 
huiit  in  l»ii"i  hv  *  "hailed,  duke  of  Xcvtrs  and  Mantua, 
a!id  name<l  atter  him^t  If.  Its  fortiheations  Were 
de.-.troyed  in  ]'''-o-s7.  and  th**  town  in  const.,* pienec 
beeame  mueli  nioic  extensive  and  jirosj»eruus.  J*oj>. 
1U.^>1. 

t  11AKI/I0\'l].,ld',  a  town,  Ireland,  county  of,  and 
*'.*')  miles  N..\.\v.  fioni  ( 'ork,  on  the  i-ailway  to  lnd)liu. 
The  jirineipal  buildiir,s  aie  a  handsome  JCpiseo]»al 
church,  with  a  fine  ste<ple;  a  Konian  ( ■atholic  chuic  h, 
a  convent  f<>r  the  si-^ters  of  nif  rev,  where  the  female 
p^'rtion  of  the  cliildreu  an*  edncate'd,  an  estahli>hment 
for  I'oys  taught  by  the  Christian  J'.rothers.  A.*-.  Tlie 
town,  anciently  called  KathLroLran.rcet  i\rd  its  present 
nam-'  in  comi'linient  to  I'harh  s  11.     J'o[i.  L'J;''0. 

(.'HAr.LKVOTX,  Till  II  Fkancis  X.wikk  |.f,  a 
rp  ndi  ,b-uit,  w.os  born  at  St.  (,_Mientin  in  li>*2,  and 
t;tuud»t  lan_;ua'^e-  and  philo-oj.hy  with  somt;  reputa- 
tion. He  was  tor  roinc  vrars  a  mi»ionarv  in  .^\ni- 
triea,  and  on  his  ivtuiri  had  a  chief  share  in  the 
tb»urnal  de  U'levoux  for  twenty-tw(»  vears.  He  died 
in  17»)1,  ^'reatlv  est(.'i  iiied  for  ids  hiirh  m«»ral  charac- 
ter and  extensive  K•arnin_^  ( >f  his  works,  the  His- 
toire  (Tenerale  de  la  Xouvelle  I'rance  is  the  most 
valuable.      This  de.-.cril>es  Li.s  own   cvperience,   and 


the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Amf-rican^ 
for  which  he  is  often  quoted  as  a  winter  of  uo.  .rl 
auth(;]ity.  His  Ht\  le  is  simple  and  unatfected,  l-ut 
generally  ]U'oli\', 

IHAKJ.OTTK,  a  touTi,  British  Xorth  AmeH'-a, 
ca]>ital,  and  nt  ar  the  centre  of  Bnn-  e  Jalward  l.«l- 
an<l.  on  the  bav  of  Hilbborou:/h.  11(J  nnles  .v.  if 
Halifax;  lat.  4<'»  IT  N.;  Ion.  «;"i  7'  w.  It  is  ad'.  .\u- 
ta:;eoUslv  ^ituat''  f"r  t'omnieree.  .and  its  h:ub<tur  is 
one  of  the  b. -t  in  Xorth  Ani'i  i-a.  It  is  re.'n'.ariy 
laid  <nit  with  sp.icious  sipiares.  and  broad  streets  at 
ri^iht  .an_;l.s;  whieh,  howev».r,  are  bnt  thinly  u<.vmi- 
]>ied   by   ho\i>e.>),  for  the  nio^t  \>u't  of  wo. .d.     l*<'p. 

(*HAlJLOTTK-A:^rATJA,  a  to^^^l,  Wot  In/ii. -, 
ca]»ital  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  \  ir- 
gin  Islands,  belon:;in'/  to  the  Haut-s,  mi  the  S.  side  of 
tlie  i^land.  It  luus  an  exedlent  harliour,  lit  for  all 
Kinds  of  shipjiin.:,  in  whi<h  whole  Ikets  ni.ay  lit- 
secure.  an<l  laiul  loeki:d  from  all  winds.  The  town  is 
<h;fen«led  by  a  citatlel  and  batteries  :  contains  sevt  r.d 
i'hurelics,  belon'.in-,'  to  :vs  many  ditl'erent  relijions 
denominations;  and  is  a  considerable  entrejiot  f<T 
uoods  f(»r  the  nci^hbourin;^'  islands.  Pop.  estimated 
at  I'J.nod. 

tTlAKLOTTK  AT'CT^STA,  dau-hter  of  (,»ue,  i» 
Caroline  and  (b-oriro  I\'.,  was  born  at  Carlton 
House.  ,T;in.  7,  17'.">.  She  was  ]>laced  under  the 
et;ire  of  Lady  C'lilb>rd,  and  the  JUshop  (.f  Kxeter  .-u- 
]'erintend>  (I  her  stu'lies.  She  is  naid  to  have  U  en 
Well  ac<piainted  with  the  }'i-ineipal  aneitnt  wr.t-rs, 
and  with  tin-  history  and  stati-tics  of  the  KuropeaTi 
stat<  s,  es]>».'(.ially  w ith  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
her  native  country.  Slu;  .spoke  with  ease  Treiuh, 
( Jerman,  Italiaji.  and  Spanidi,  sans.,'  well,  plave'l  on 
tho  harp,  piano,  and  L'uitar,  and  sketched  lamlscajM-s 
from  nature  with  much  taste.  Her  style  of  writing' 
was  pleasinL',  .and  she  was  fon<l  of  poetry.  In  t!ie 
unfortunate  di-^sensioiis  botween  her  father  and  nio- 
tler  she  inclined  to  the  si^le  of  the  latter.  'The 
l*iin<'t;  <tf  (h'.inue  Nvas  fixed  uj'on  as  her  future 
hu.-hand,  and  the  n.ition  chsii-ed  their  union,  beeause 
the  prince  had  b(  en  educated  in  KuL^lanil,  and  w.xs 
a«<(U  dnt'-il  with  the  cu-toms  and  interests  of  the 
]••  epic.  'J"he  uni.-n,  how.-\tr,  was  ])revent'  d  b\'  tke 
di.-incl illation  of  tin-  j>i  in.e.^s.  In  1^14  Brince  L'  ojMild 
of  Coburi,'  (.ift-  rwards  kiu'^"  "f  J^elijiuni)  \  isite«,l  Tir.:- 
land  in  the  suit<'of  the  alli.-d  -o\».'rei;^ns,  who  wont  to 
London  after  the  Bceo  of  I '.iris.  His  cultivat»-d 
mind  .and  amial>le  manners  h.a\  inif  made  an  impres>i(.ii 
on  the  he.irt  of  the  prime  -s.  he  w  ;i>  peimitted  to  sue 
lor  her  hand.  'J'heir  uciniaLie  was  sohmnizetl  Mav 
*2,  l^lii,  'J'he  ]trin«-.  Iom  d  her  with  t«  ndeniess.  and 
their  njanacd  lift-  .it  (  Mari  niont  was  very  hapj'V.  ( >n 
Xovemher  a.  b"^  1  7,  the  princess,  after  three  days  of 
siilferinu',  was  (i.li\  t  red  of  a  dead  child.  A  few  hours 
after  .she  was  sei/.' d  with  convulsions,  and  breathed 
her  last,  to  the  universal  reL^ret  of  the  Lritisli  lOm- 
I'ire. 

(  HAT;L(>TT]:xrd'IJ(;.  a  r.sidrnee  of  the  Kin- 
of  I'russia,  Iniilt  by  Sophia  ('harlotte.  the  first  <jueen 
of  I'ru-sia.  on  the  banks  of  tla-  .Sprte,  about  3  miles 
from  Berlin,  with  a  be.iutiful  -jarden.  The  town, 
which  h.i.s  latflv'jrown  ujt,  contains  :^a>.44*)  inhabi- 
tants. A  b.-nitifiil  walk  -tartin_r  from  the  Brauth-n- 
Inuv  <  I'ate.  at  the  lead  of  t  In- f.mioi.s  street  UntiVihn 
I.nnUn,  and  pa-siii._r  tliioi;^li  the  I'hii  I'larti  n,  ends 
lure.  Chariot  I'  iibi;i_;  i>  a  l.i\'ourite  resort  of  the 
citi/ens  of  I'leilin.  and  contains  many  taverns  atnl 
jila^'S  of  amustnient.  In  th*'  L-.irden  adioininLj  the 
casth>  is  tlie  tomb  of  I'lvd-  riek  \\'illiani  111.  and  his 
c«insoit  C''"en  Louisa,  bv  the  statuary  Baueh, 

( TfAB*  »X.  in  myt!iolo.;y,  th'^  son  «^f  lOrebus  and 
Ni.;ht.  It  was  hjs  (.lilc.-  t<»  f.rry  the  dead  iu  his 
crazy    boat  over  the   dark  Hoods  of  Acheron,  over 
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Coc^ftoB  resounding  witli  the  doleful  lamentations  of 
the  dead,  and  finaUy  over  the  Styx,  dreaded  even  by 
the  immortals.  The  shades  were  each  obliged  to  pay 
him  an  obolus,  which  was  put,  at  the  time  of  buna!. 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  could 
not  pay  the  fare,  or  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  no  grave  in  the  upper  world,  were  compelled  to 
wander  on  the  desolate  banks  of  the  Acheron  till 
Charon  was  pleased  to  carry  them  over  to  their  final 
restix^-plaoe.  He  was  represented  as  an  old  man, 
with  a  gloomy  aspect,  matted  beard,  and  tattered 
gannents.  Tlie  traditions  relative  to  Charon  are 
posterior  to  the  Homeric  age,  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  of  the  learned  that  the  myth  was  imported 
into  Greece  from  Egypt. 

CHABOST,  Abmand  Joskph  db  Bethune,  Duke 
OP,  bom  at  Yenailles  in  1728,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  his  great  ancestor  Sully,  distinguished  himself  on 
many  occasions  in  the  military  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  the  friend  and  father  of  his  soldiers, 
and  rewarded  the  brave  from  his  own  resources.  In 
1758  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  mint  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  The  peace  concluded  in 
1763  restored  him  to  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  useful* 
ness,  yet  he  did  not  discontinue  his  favours  towards 
the  soldiers  whom  he  had  commanded.  He  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
public  institutions.  Long  before  the  revolution  he 
abolished  the  feudal  services  on  his  estates,  and  wrote 
against  feudal  institutions.  He  established  char- 
itable institutions  in  sundry  parishes,  provided  for 
the  support  and  instruction  of  orphans,  employed 
physicians  and  midwives,  founded  and  liberally  en- 
dowed an  hospitaL  In  a  year  of  dearth  he  import- 
ed grain  into  CaUus  at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
provincial  assemblies  he  spoke  against  the  eoriiet 
(which  see).  In  the  assembly  of  the  notables  he  de- 
clared himself  for  an  equal  dutribution  of  the  public 
burdens.  The  revolution  broke  out.  Before  the 
decree  relative  to  a  patriotic  contribution  appeared 
he  made  a  voluntary  present  of  100,000  francs  to  the 
state.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  retired  to  Meill- 
ant,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  did  not  obtain  his 
libCTty  until  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  In  the  testi- 
monies given  in  his  behalf  by  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees he  was  called  the  father  and  benefactor  of 
suffering  humanity.  He  returned  to  Meillant,  where 
he  established  an  agricultural  society.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  him,  and  his  vast  fortune  was 
scarcely  sufiident  for  his  enterprises.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 27,  1800,  of  the  small-pox,  lamented  by  the 
people. 

CHABR.    SeeCHAB. 

CHARRI^KE,  Madaiob  St.  HTAaNTHX  de,  an 
anthores  who  has  made  herself  well  known  under 
the  assumed  name  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Tour,  was  bom 
in  Holland  of  a  wealthy  family  about  1740,  and  in 
early  life  became  a  maid  of  honour  at  the  court  of 
the  stadtholder.  Her  affection  for  her  brother's 
tutor,  M.  de  Charribre,  a  worthy  but  decayed  noble- 
man, led  her  to  forego  her  nmk  and  family,  and 
shortly  after  her  marriage  she  retired  with  him  to  a 
■mall  property  at  Neuf  ch&teL  Her  lively  tempera- 
ment was  ill  suited  for  the  monotony  of  a  rustic  life, 
and  accordingly  seeking  amusement  in  literary  recrea- 
tions she  soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation. 
Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  in  the 
French  revolution,  she  reduced  her  expenditure  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  continue  her  various  acts  of  benevolence.  Ulti- 
mately ingratitude  and  misfortune  prayed  upon  her 
spirits,  and  she  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in 
simost  complete  seclusion  from  the  world.  She  died 
in  1806.  Her  works  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of 
li|^  literature.    Among  others  may  be  mentioned 


Les  Trois  Femmes,  and  the  favourite  dramas  of  Le 
Toi  et  le  Vous,  L'Emigrd,  L'Enfant  G&U,  and 
Comment  le  nomme-t-<m.  All  these  productions  not 
only  display  much  wit,  troth,  and  powerful  descrip- 
tion, but  also  breathe  a  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  have 
a  strong  moral  tendency.  Most  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  her  friend  Herder. 

CHARRON,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  preacher  and 
vmter,  bom  at  Paris  in  1541,  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller, and  one  of  twenty-five  children.  He  studied 
law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  had  practised  for 
six  years  as  a  parliamentary  advocate,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  gained  so  much 
fame  by  his  sermons  that  he  was  presented  in  rapid 
succession  with  several  benefices  in  Gascogny  and 
Languedoc,  and  appointed  court  chaplain  to  Queen 
Mai^garet.  In  1588  he  returned  to  Paris  with  the 
view  of  fulfilling  a  vow  he  had  made  to  enter  Uie 
Carthusian  order,  but  owing  to  his  age  the  prior  of 
the  order  refused  him  admission,  and  the  Celestines 
also  declining  to  receive  him,  he  considered  himself 
relieved  from  his  vow,  and  continued  a  secular  priest. 
In  1589  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  became  very  inti- 
mate with  Montaigne,  whom  he  tried  to  imitate, 
though  he  failed  to  cat«h  his  ease  of  style,  and 
original,  piquant  wit.  He  died  in  1603.  His  two 
principal  works  are  Traits  des  Trois  V^rit^  and 
Traits  de  la  Sagesse.  The  Roman  Catholic  zeal  of 
the  former  drew  down  upon  him  the  rebuke  of 
Duplessis-Momay;  and  the  extreme  liberalism  of 
the  latter  exposed  him  to  a  chaise  of  atheism,  for 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  some  foundation, 
as  the  treatise  was  condemned  both  by  parliament 
and  the  university. 

CHART.    See  Map. 

CHARTER.  Every  written  document  in  the 
middle  ages  was  called  carta,  charta,  or  chartula. 
There  were  several  kinds,  distinguished  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  or 
the  materiaLs  on  which  they  were  written,  or  their 
internal  or  external  foim.  Thus  a  kind  of  documents, 
common  in  England,  are  called  indenturtt  {chartct 
indentatas  or  partita),  because  originally  written  on 
one  piece  of  parohment,  which  was  afterwards  cut 
asunder  in  an  indented  form,  so  that  the  fitting  of 
the  several  parts  to  each  other  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  prove  their  genuineness.  It  was  also  custo- 
mary to  write  a  word,  commonly  the  word  chiro* 
ffraphum,  lengthwise  between  the  two  instruments, 
and  cut  it  in  two,  whence  such  an  instrument  was 
called  ehirograpKum,  ChartfB  per  crucem  or  per 
punctttm  signified  in  the  middle  ages  charters  signed 
only  by  a  cross  or  point  for  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  writing  in  the  signer.  The  signification  which 
is  now  usually  affixed  to  the  word  charier^  meaning 
a  document  relating  to  public  law,  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  or  some  parts  of  it,  likewise  originated  in 
England,  where  the  royal  grants  of  certain  privileges 
to  towns  or  other  corporations  are  styled  charUx  liber' 
tatum,  or  charters.  No  European  nation  has  set  so 
high  a  value  on  documents  of  this  nature^  none  has 
maintained  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties  with  so 
much  care  and  jealousy  as  the  EngliBh,  for  which 
reason  the  literature  of  this  department  is  richer 
among  them  than  in  any  other  nation.  Since  1783, 
when  the  Doomsday-book,  that  celebrated  account 
of  landed  property,  or  register  and  description  of  all 
feudal  estates  in  the  time  of  William  L  (commenced 
in  1080,  and  finished  in  1085),  was  i»inted  at  the 
expense  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  since  IbOO, 
when  a  oommittee  of  Parliament  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  search  after  the  ancient  documents 
that  might  be  still  extant,  and  causing  them  to  be 
printed,  much  has  been  done  by  the  English  forpromot- 
mg  the  publication  of  these  monuments  of  their  history 
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aii<l  oonstitntiun.  Eymer's  c<»llecti''»n  (Fcrtlera,  Co^\•  ' 
>  '•nti<)iie.s,Liter;v  et  cujuscunqiie Generis  Acta  jHiltlica 
h\U:v  l\».'i(rs  Aiiudiif,  *.\:«-.,  17o|-P>rs  twenty  vols,  folio; 
ll.iirue,  174r«,  tell  Vols,  f(tliv»)  Mas  even  in  the  llr^st 
edition  very  CMinjilcte  for  a  private  collection,  au'l  a 
nio'k-l  in  its  kind.  A  now  edition  was  issned  he- 
twei;n  181<»  and  1  >''U,  luider  the  direction  and  at  the 
e\]V'jise  of  rai'lianuMit,  in  three  folio  vols.,  in  nix 
jiarts.      S(  0  j\1a(;NA  (  "uaI'.ta, 

CIJAirnJl-IIOUSE.  a  celehrated  F.liool  and 
charital'h;  foundation  for  ajed  soldiers  and  merchants 
in  the  <'ity  oi  J^niidon.  'i'he  site  incir  tlie  top  of 
Aldf'i-su'atc  ^tr«;;'L)  v. as  ori;.;inallv  l«oui,dit  for  a  juihlic 
huiial-plaee  dnrin:^'  tlie  •jr.  at  jihiL^ue  of  I'-W.i  by  Sir 
A\'alter  .Mannv,  one  of  the  first  kni-ihts  of  tlie  ( Jarter. 
In  tliat  ye.'vr  it  is  said  there  were  r»(»,(iUU  lioilies 
interred  there.  In  the  year  1M70  ]\lanny  and  Xortli- 
hni^h,  l>:sho])  of  l^ondon,  built  and  endowed  a  ja-iory 
in  this  phiee  for  <  'arthnsian  monks  (lienco  the  n.!me, 
a  corruption  of  tlie  Erencli  word  C/uirtrcii.-' ,  a  ( 'ar- 
tliMsian  consent).  After  its  .snriender  to  Henry 
All  I.  it  passed  through  several  liands,  but  was  at 
la>t  bt^nifht  of  the-  ]'>arl  of  Sulb)lk  by  'i'hom;)s  Sutton 
for  .ll-v,0(M).  He  founded  and  rielily  emlowed  an 
h<<sj>ital,  coiHistiiej  of  a,  ma-ter,  jux  acher,  hc-ad  scliool- 
masti-r  uitli  foity-four  Iw.ys,  and  ei'_dity  deeayed 
jjentlemen,  together  A\itli  a  ]'hysician  and  other 
olhcers  aTnl  .servants  of  the  house.  Jlaeh  bov  is 
cdtK.Mled  at  a  eeitain  exjtinse,  and  eaidi  j»ensi(tner 
rt,'i'ei\es  food,  clothiiiL',  lotl'^ini,',  and  an  allowanc"  of 
alMMit  X'lu  a  year.  Tlic  poor  brethren  mu>t  be  over 
fifty  years  of  aire,  l»aeln.lors,  and  ineinbers  of  tlio 
i.'hureh  of  England.  'J'here  arc  medals,  o\hil)itie>ns, 
and  scliolarshijKS  <-oni]Htt;  1  for  by  the  schohirs.  U'he 
sriio'.l  lias  a  hijli  reputation,  and  many  lads  are 
educated  there  other  than  the  seh<ilars  ]>ropcrlv 
h<^-rade'l.  Several  of  the  famous  men  ^vho  lia\e 
received  their  education  here  are  Jsaac  1 '.arrow, 
Addison,  Ste  le.  Jolm  AVe.^ley,  (ir(»te,  Havelock,  and 
Tijackeruy.  'Jhe  ( 'harterdionso  Scho(.l  is  now  situ- 
ated near  (iodalmin'^  in  Surrev,  Mhile  the  non-aca- 
ileniio  de])artm(  nt  of  the  Chai  ter-honse  still  remains 
in  the  «»1<I  buildirc^s. 

('IJAU'ri'K-rAiri'Y  is  a  contract  under  liand 
and  seal,  e-\.ecuted  by  the  freii^hter  and  the  mast-  r 
or  owner  of  a  s'lip,  e(»nt:nnin'j  the  terms  upon  \\  liieli 
the  ship  is  hir-rl  to  fiei_;ht.  'J'he  mast(>rs  and  owners 
usually  bind  themselves,  tlie  sliij>,  tackle,  an<l  fnnu- 
ture,  that  the  goods  freiglited  shall  l.»e  d  lixered 
(dang'i's  of  the  sea  excepted)  well-conditioned  at  the 
]>laee  of  the  tli-^eharj-e;  and  they  al>o  coveiumt  to 
provide  mariners,  tackle,  A:e.,  and  to  e<pii|>  the  sld|) 
com]»l<te  and  ade<[uate  to  the  voyage.  The  frcight'r 
stipulates  t<»  jiay  tic  consideration  money  for  tlie 
freiudil;  and  ]»enalties  are  annexed  t^>  enforce  the 
reciprocal  c«)Ve!iants. 

CiLVllTlJMJ,  Alatx,  a  Erciieh  poet  and  moralist, 
born,  it  is  supposed,  at  Eayenx  about  l-'>>^).  Ho  w.a-s 
educated  at  the  University  of  I'aris,  ami  a\  as  appointed 
by  (.'harles  V^I.  clerk,  notary,  and  secretary  of  tlie 
royal  household — posts  which  lie  Ic  Id  undt;r  ( 'hnrles 
VI L  His  contem])oraries  cousiilered  him  the  father 
of  Erench  cloipieiice.  Although  far  from  being 
bantlsoine,  he  received  one  dav  \vhile  .'Ksleep  a  kiss 
from  Margaret  of  Scotl.and,  wib;  of  the  dauphin,  who 
exi»lained  Jier  conduct  to  the  smj>rised  by-standers 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  the  man  she  kis-,i-d  but 
the  mouth  whence  flowed  so  many  gohh-n  words. 
He  died  in  1440.  His  poems  are  often  graceful  ami 
nervous,  and  his  vigorous  prose  contains  manv  line 
thoughts  ami  prudent  maxims.  'J'he  iirst  edition  of 
Ins  works  which  bears  a  date  is  that  of  H^O;  the 
most  esteemed  that  of  1G17  { Ito). 

(.'HAUTISM,  Chaktists.  The  reform  bill 
pa,ssed    in    1S;>2    failed   to   give    Kjitisf action  to  the 


extroine  class  of  libcr.al  politicians,  who  would  hnve 
reduced  the  franclii-o  to  a  lower  &tandard,  nn<l  in 
some  causes  been  cont'-nt  only  with  universal  sutiraL'e. 
To  the  huvo  body  of  the  working-classes  the  n-ioria 
brtHight.  primarily  at  hast,  no  additional  ad\  aiita.'-S 
and  this  circumstance  was  turned  U*  account  by 
many  deinairogues,  wh<»  urged  on  the  2H<»y>!e  the  i^bja 
tliat  they  had  been  lietiayed  by  the  middh-  classes, 
and  tlieir  interests  sacriliced.  Vanous  circuiust,ane.-^ 
contributed  to  fo-ter  this  notion  and  secure  it-s  re  idy 
acceptance  with  the  humbler  classes  of  the  coUi- 
munity.  ^Die  most  prominent  anu>ng  tliev-e  w-  re  tlo- 
new  ])oor  law  of  lS-k"i,  the  working  of  A\liiih  oc  :»- 
sioned  great  dissatisfaction;  tlie  j)eriod  of  great 
de[>ression  Mhieh  about  tliis  time  beiran  to  -»  t  in 
in  the  commercial  world;  and  a  succession  of  l.id 
liarve.^ts,  wliicii  a'jgravated  g:eafly  the  sufbriti.s 
of  the  peoph;.  Jn  ]iro(.'ess  of  time  tht.se  \arien> 
<dcments  «>f  <liscontent  came  to  a  head,  and  n^.-um-  d 
a  doHnite  form.  The  popular  In-lief  .oscril  e<l  all  its 
misfortunes  to  the  luisconduct  of  g(»vernnient.  arid 
a  deft.'ctive  |>olitical  represeiitation.  I'he  extendea 
of  the  franchise  was  held  forth  as  a  univers.d  panacea 
for  the  evils  under  which  the  p<?ojile  were  lai-otniiig. 
In  IsMS  the  famous  ^charter,'  or  'peopb^-'s  charter,' 
was  })re]>ared  by  a  co7:iniiiit':e  <jf  six  ijiembei's  <•£ 
Parliament  and  six  working  men.  It  compri.-d  six 
heads,  namely: — 1.  l'ni\ers:d  suffrage,  or  a  ri^'hl  of 
voting  conferred  on  every  male  of  twenty-one  x-ars 
of  age,  of  sound  mind,  unconvicted  of  criiue,  .an«l 
a  native  of  the  L'nitcfl  Kingdom,  as  well  a-s  to  ev..  ry 
foreig'ner  j>os^i  ssing  the  s.ame  (pialitications,  who 
had  been  resident  in  this  country  for  m^re  tl  r.n 
two  years.  *J.  I-^ipial  electoral  districts.  .'!.  A'ote 
by  ballot.  4.  Annual  J  Parliaments.  ,'>.  No  ot'  er 
<jualiticatiou  to  be  Ticcess.iry  for  membci>5  of  Earii  i- 
meut  than  the  choice  of  the  clectoi"S.  ti.  ^ien:l".:-s 
of  I'arlianient  to  be  paid  for  their  services.  Hnni'  n-e 
njcetings  were  now  lield  tliroui:hout  the  countrv, 
numbering  sometini'jsupwardr-  of  l<K>.(Miu,and  popular 
excitement  mounted  to  the  liighe-t  J>itth.  Elixsieal 
force  likewise  was  freouentlv  advocated  .as  the  oidv 
effectual  means  for  the  ma.^ses  obtaining  sati^factii»n 
of  tlieir  demands.  An  association  calling  itself  tiie 
National  t 'ouvcntion  ^\as  eTnlndietk  and  cfunmcr.'e  1 
its  sittings  in  E>irniingham  in  May,  1>'V.>.  Ijj  Jm.e 
of  the  same  yea.r  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  charter, 
signe<l  ostensibly  by  nearly  l,o»)(t,UO<,»  person.-,  w  ai* 
]>resented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  r«.fu.-ed  to 
take  it  into  consi<lerati«tii.  I'he  feeling  <>(  exa-pei^a- 
tion  among  the  (.'hartists  incrcised,  and  in  Noveml-er 
a  riot  took  jtlace  at  Newport,  in  which  ten  persons 
were  killed  and  great  numlers  wounded.  A  new 
association,  in  which  tiie  wel  l-known  Eeargus  0'  Con  n(  ^r 
toolc  the  lead,  was  organized  at  Manchester  in  !>  b'. 
Jn  lS-12  great  riots  took  ])laee  in  the  northern  and 
midlantl  districts  of  ]'hiLdan<l.  and  these,  though  not 
directly  caused,  were  nevertheless  encouraged  an«l 
])romoted  by  the  ( 'hartists.  The  last  great  outbreak 
of  ('hart ism  was  in  ISfS,  when  the  revolutionary 
zeal  which  the  I'ViMich  re\olution  of  Eebruary  had 
stirred  up  tliroughout  Euroj>e  made  its  impn  s.>ion  in 
luitain,  though  in  a  much  less  fomii'!ab!e  degr-e. 
In  Eondon  a  great  demonstration  took  place,  l-ut  the 
lirecautions  taken  by  L'"ovcrnmment  in  enrolling  sptci  d 
con<tabh:s  and  making  (>ther  I'rcjtarations  for  del'-iico 
daunted  the  minds  of  the  agitators.  A  somewhat 
serious  riot  broke  out  in  (ila.sgow,  and  other  disturb- 
ances lil;ewise  ar«»se  in  various  j.laces,  l)ut  were  all 
j)romptly  sui'j're-sed.  Since  then  I'hartism  h;\s  been 
gradually  on  the  decline,  and  m.ay  now  l»e  paid  to  l>t* 
almost  extinct.  Some  of  the  causes  of  its  dissolution 
may  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law.s  in  1^4^^, 
and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  comb^rt  aiul 
well-being   of   the    working-cLisses,    attributable    in 
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*  great  degree  to  the  effects  of  that  important 
measure;  and  the  influence  acquired  of  late  years 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Radical  party,  which  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  measures  contained 
in  the  charter.  The  Tarious  Republican  clubs  and 
the  Internationale  have  absorbed  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  party. 

CUARTRES  (anciently  Autncum,  Civitoi  Camu- 
tum\  a  city,  France,  capital  of  the  department  Eure- 
et-Loire,  49  miles  8.w.  Paris,  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Eure,  and 
partly  inclosed  by  walls  and  ditches,  surrounded  by 
rsunparts  planted  with  trees,  which  form  an  agreeable 
promenade.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood 
and  plaster,  and  have  their  gables  toward  the  street. 
The  streets  of  the  lower  town  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  BO  steep  in  some  parts  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
carriages.  There  are  several  public  squares,  one  of 
which  is  of  great  extent.  The  only  public  buildings 
of  note  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Pbre, 
contiguous  to  a  huge  barrack,  once  a  Benedictine 
abbey;  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General 
Marceau.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  Europe,  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  two  spires, 
one  of  which  is  403  feet  high,  surmounting  the  hill 
on  which  the  city  stands.  It  has  130  windows  filled 
with  painted  glass  of  admirable  workmanship;  and  in 
its  chair  Henry  IV.  was  crowned  in  1594.  Chartres 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  communal  college,  seminary, 
and  agricultural  society;  and  has  two  hospitals,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  botanical  garden,  and  a 
imbUo  library.  Manufactures — woollen,  hosiery, 
hats,  earthenware,  and  leather.  A  large  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain,  wool,  cattle,  game,  clover-seed, 
and  wood,  ^e  largest  weekly  grain-markets  in 
France  are  held  here.  Chartres  was  the  capital  of 
the  Camutes,  and  considered  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul  at  tiie  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  fortified,  and 
in  1445  St.  Bernard  preached  in  its  cathedral  the 
first  crusade.    Pop.  20,067. 

CHARTREUSE,  or  Grkat  Chartreuse,  a  famous 
Carthusian  monastery  in  France,  a  little  north-east 
of  Grenoble,  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains, 
3280  feet  above  sea-levei  Until  the  revolution  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  the  Car- 
thusians. The  present  buildinss  were  erected  in 
1678,  after  the  monastery  had  been  for  the  eighth 
time  destroyed  by  fire.  They  are  of  great  extent, 
but  mors  remarkable  for  solidity  than  for  beauty  of 
their  architecture. 

CHARTUM.    See  Khartoov. 

CHARYBDIS,  a  daughter  of  PoseidSn  and  G8e% 
whom  Zeus,  on  account  of  her  insatiable  rapacity, 
hurled  into  the  sea,  where  she  became  a  whirlpool, 
and  swallowed  up  every  ship  that  approached.  This 
mythological  fiction  was  occasioned  by  the  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  which  was  the  more  dangerous  to 
inexperienced  navigators,  because  in  endeavouring  to 
escape  it  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  wrecked  upon 
Scylla,  a  rock  opposite  to  it.  Charybdis  is  no  longer 
dreadful  to  navigators,  who,  in  a  quiet  sea,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  south  wind  is  not  blowing,  cross  it 
without  danger.  Its  present  names  are  Calofaro  and 
1a  JUma.  The  earthquake  of  1783  is  said  to  have 
much  diminished  ito  violence. 

CHASE,  Sauubl,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ame- 
rican Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  April 
17, 1741,  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland.  His  father, 
*  learned  clergyman,  instructed  him  in  the  ancient 
classics,  and  subsequently  placed  him  at  Annapolis 
as  a  student  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
tiie  age  of  twenty.  His  talents,  industry,  intrepidity, 
impottng  stature,  sonorous  voice,  fluent  and  energetic 
alocatioD,  raised  him  to  eminence  in  a  very  few 


years.  Having  become  a  member  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  op- 
position to  the  royal  governor  and  the  court  party. 
He  took  the  lead  in  denoimcing  and  resisting  the 
famous  stamp  act.  His  revolutionary  spirit,  his  ora- 
tory and  reputation,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  tlie 
active  adversaries  of  the  British  government  in  his 
state.  The  Maryland  Convention  of  the  22d  of  June, 
1774,  appointed  him  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
general  congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September  of 
that  year.  He  was  also  present  and  conspicuous  at 
the  session  of  December  following,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent congresses  during  the  most  critical  periods  of 
the  revolution.  That  of  1776  deputed  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Canada  along  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  and  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  after- 
wards Catholic  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  He  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  promptitude, 
and  was  an  active  and  able  member  of  Congress  almost 
throughout  the  war,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  June,  1783,  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  sent  him  to  London  as  a  com- 
missioner to  recover  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
large  sums  of  money  which  belonged  to  tlie  state. 
He  remained  in  England  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  put  the  claim  in  a  train  of  adjustment.  There 
he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers.  In  the  year  1791 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief-justice  of  Uie 
general  court  of  Maryland.  Five  years  afterwards 
President  Washington  made  him  an  associate  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Politiod 
cases  of  deep  interest  having  been  tried  when  he 
presided  in  tne  circuit  courts,  and  his  conduct  having 
given  much  displeasure  to  the  democratic  party,  he 
was  impeached  ^  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  The  trial  of  the  judge  before  the 
Senate  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  excitement 
which  it  produced,  the  ability  with  which  he  was 
defended,  and  the  nature  of  his  acquittaL  He  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  judicial  functions  with  the 
highest  reputation  until  the  year  1811,  in  which  his 
h^th  failed.     He  expired  June  19  of  that  year. 

CHASIDIM,  or  Pistuts,  the  name  of  a  Jewish 
sect  which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Its  adherents  are  strongly  inclined  to  mysticism, 
depreciate  the  Old  Testament  and  ito  ordinances,  and 
deem  themselves  able  to  approach  the  Source  of  light 
by  means  of  a  virtuous  life,  prayer,  and  secret  medi- 
tation. They  have  a  great  esteiem  for  the  Hogadns 
of  the  Talmud,  the  books  of  the  Cabbala,  and  the 
writings  of  their  own  teachers,  which  are  full  of 
tales,  extraordinary  cures,  and  mystic  interpretations, 
but  also  contain  excellent  moral  precepts,  llie 
founder  of  the  soct  was  Israel  of  Podolia,  sumamed 
Baalschem  (contracted  into  Bescht),  from  his  sup- 
posed influence  with  God  and  the  spiritual  hoets, 
whom  he  could  move  by  his  prayers  and  amuleto  to 
grant  whatever  he  desired.  At  the  head  of  the  sect 
are  three  superiors  or  Zaddlks,  each  of  whom  has 
a  particular  diocese  or  district  allotted  to  him,  and 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  Chasideans  resident  within 
it.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Russian  Poland, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  some  parte  of  Galicia  and 
Hungary,  and  are  r^^arded  with  great  antipathy  by 
the  orthodox  Jews.  Chasidim  is  also  the  name  given 
to  a  sect  which  sprang  up  about  the  second  century 
B.O.  This  party  is  credited  with  the  origin  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Maocabees,  with  combating  Uie  errone- 
ous notions  bred  among  the  Jews  by  the  study  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  with  being  the  parent  stock 
of  the  Pharisees. 

CHASING,  in  sculpture,  the  art  of  embossing  on 
metals.  This  is  the  art  of  representing  figures,  ftc., 
in  a  kind  of  baao'rilwfo,  punched  out  from  behind, 
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and  sculptured  on  the  front  with  small  chisels  and 
gravers. 

CHASSEKI,  the  first  sultana,  or  that  wife  of  the 
Turkish  emperor  who  presents  him  with  the  first 
prince. 

CHASSEPOT  RIFLE,  a  breech -loading  rifle, 
named  after  its  inventor,  and  adopted  as  the  fire-arm 
of  the  French  infantry  in  1866,  after  the  value  of  the 
Prussian  needle-gun  had  been  shown  in  the  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
system  as  the  needle-gun,  but  the  needle  which 
ignites  the  charge  in  the  Chasseix>t  is  shorter  and 
stronger  than  in  the  Prussian  weapon.  It  is  con- 
siderably lighter  than  the  needle'-gun,  the  weight  of 
the  former  being  12  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  latter  less 
than  8.  In  this  respect  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  Martini- Henry  and  Snider  rifles,  both  of  which 
weigh  a  little  over  9  lbs.  Its  bore  is  smaller  than 
that  of  either  of  these  two  rifles,  and  also  than  that 
of  the  needle-gun.  The  only  advantage  that  the 
Chassepot  rifle  seems  to  have  over  the  Martini- 
Henry,  the  arm  adopted  by  the  British  government, 
is  in  the  lightness  of  its  ammunition,  the  weight  of 
ninety  rounds  for  the  former  being  6  lbs.  9  oz.,  while 
for  the  latter  it  amounts  to  9  lb.  5  oz.  In  accuracy, 
penetrative  power,  length  of  range,  lowness  of  tra- 
jectory, and  rapidity  of  fire,  it  is  inferior.  To  the 
needle-gun,  however,  it  is  superior  in  length  of  range 
and  lowness  of  trajectory,  as  was  shown  in  the  war 
of  1870,  in  which  the  French  were  often  able  to  open 
fire  at  the  distance  of  1500  paces,  while  the  effective 
range  of  the  needle-gun  is  only  400  to  500  paces. 
The  French  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  hussars  are 
armed  with  Chassepot  carabines. 

CHASSEUR  (French  word  signifying  hunter),  a 
name  given  to  various  sections  of  light  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  the  French  service.  The  cavalry 
were  formed  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  were 
trained  specially  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  were 
chiefly  employed  as  skirmishers  and  on  outpost  duty. 
There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  them  at 
present  and  the  ordinary  light  horse.  The  chasseiu^ 
d'Afrique  were  raised  for  service  in  Algeria,  and 
mounted  on  Arabian  horses.  The  infantry  (chas- 
seurs h  pied)  were  meant  by  their  originator,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  act  as 
marksmen.  They  have  been  considerably  strength- 
ened, and  form  the  majority  of  the  French  light 
infantry. 

CHASTELARD,  or  ChXtelard,  Pierre  de 
BoscoBEL  DE,  Celebrated  for  his  infatuated  passion 
for  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  1540  in  Dau- 
{>hin^.  He  was  a  nephew  on  his  mother's  side  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  possessed  a  handsome  figure,  con- 
siderable skill  at  tilting  and  verse-making,  and  the 
various  accomplishments  that  go  to  make  up  a  gallant 
troubadour.  From  his  connection  with  the  house  of 
Montmorency  he  had  access  to  the  court  of  Francis 
II.,  where  he  had  occasion  to  see  the  beautiful  Mary 
Stuart.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  poured 
forth  his  admiration  in  innimierable  x^x^nis.  He 
figures  as  one  of  her  escort  on  her  return  to  Scotlfuid 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  (1561).  He  had  to 
return  to  France  after  this  pleasing  duty  was  per- 
formed, but  on  the  first  opportunity  he  was  again  in 
Scotland  (1562).  Mary  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
welcome,  answered,  it  is  said,  a  poem  dedicated  to 
her,  and  allowed  him  to  accompany  her  singing  with 
his  flute.  John  Knox  does  not  hesitate  to  charge 
the  queen  with  conduct  towards  the  gallant  scarcely 
seeming  in  an  honest  woman.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Chastelard  had  the  temerity  one  night  to  invade  the 
royal  bed-chamber  (Feb.  12,  1663).  He  was  dis- 
covered, and  ordered  by  the  queen  to  quit  the  king- 
dom.   He,  however,  again  concealed  himself  in  a 


recess  in  her  bed-room  at  Burntisland,  where  Htfy 
had  halted  on  her  journey  to  St  Andrews.  Wbila 
she  was  being  undressed  he  rushed  out  and  implored 
the  queen's  mercy.  The  icreamB  of  the  affngbied 
women  drew  Moray  to  their  assistance.  He  was 
tried  publicly  at  St.  Andrews  and  hanged,  the  queen 
resistmg  all  appeals  for  pardon. 

CHASTELER,  John  Gabbiel,  BIabquis  of, 
grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  rank,  Anatrian  master 
of  ordnance  or  general  of  artillery,  militazy  goremor 
in  Venice,  descended  in  a  collateral  line  from  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine,  was  bom  in  1763,  and  reoeivvd 
his  first  education  at  Metz  in  the  College  de  Fort. 
In  1776  he  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
having  served  against  the  Turks,  by  whom  he 
severely  wounded,  he  displayed  his  zesl  for  the  hoi 
of  Austria  in  the  disturbances  in  the  NetherUnds. 
In  1796-97  he  was  employed  in  the  n^;otiatioD8  of 
his  court  in  Poland  and  Kusda;  was  afterwards 
with  Suwaroff  in  Italy,  where  he  diwtingnijihed 
himself  in  several  engagements  with  the  French 
annies.  In  1808,  with  Hormayr,  he  was  the  sool 
of  the  famous  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  and  all 
the  political  as  well  as  military  events  which  were 
connected  with  it.  Napoleon,  enraged  at  the  sur- 
render of  8000  French  and  Bavarians  at  Inns- 
bruck, issued  a  proclamation  at  Enns,  in  which  '  a 
certain  Cha^teler,  who  calls  himself  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  ser\'ice,  but  who  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  the  author  of  the  murders  committed 
upon  the  French  and  Bavarian  prisoners,  as  well  as 
the  instigator  of  the  Tyrolese  insurrection,*  is  declared 
an  outlaw,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Emperor  Francis  commanded  ^lat  an  order  which 
violated  all  international  laws,  and  which  was  the 
more  censurable  as  Chasteler  had  taken  particular 
care  of  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded,  should  be  met 
by  retaliation.  The  Bavarian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marshal-duke  of  Dansig,  entered  TyroL 
Chasteler  fearlessly  encountered  it,  but  his  army  was 
routed  on  the  13th  of  May.  After  the  dose  ctf  the 
war  he  received  several  appointments,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  was  made  governor  of  Venice,  where  be 
died,  May  7, 1825. 

CHASTELET,  Gabriellb  Emilib  Bbbtech, 
Marquise  du,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ficaxdy,  bom 
in  1706.  She  was  taught  Latin  by  her  father,  Baron 
Breteuil,  and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage as  Madame  Dacier;  but  her  favourite  study 
was  mathematics.  She  hiMl  a  sound  judgment  and 
much  taste,  loved  society  uid  the  amusements  of  her 
age  and  sex,  but  after  the  publication  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Letters  by  Voltaire  had  roused  the  Jesuits* 
ire  against  him,  she  abandoned  all  these  pleasure, 
and  in  1733  retired  with  him  to  the  dilapidated  castle 
of  Cirey,  situated  in  a  dreary  region  on  the  borders 
of  Champagne  and  Lorraine.  She  embellished  this 
residence,  formed  a  library,  collected  instruments, 
&c.  Cirey  was  often  visited  by  the  learned, — for 
instance,  by  Maupertuis,  John  Bemouilli,  &c.  Here 
the  marchioness  learned  English  of  Voltaire  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  and  read  with  him  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Pope.  She  also  wrote  an  analysis  of  the 
system  of  Leibnitz,  and  translated  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia,  with  an  algebraic  commentary.  Voltaire  lived 
six  years  with  her  at  Cirey,  where  they  employed 
their  time  in  the  study  of  science,  and  in  getting  up 
lovers'  quarrels  for  the  pleasure  of  patcddng  them  up 
again.  At  the  end  of  this  time  she  went  to  Bmssels 
to  prosecute  a  lawsuit,  which  was  terminated  by  an 
advantageous  compromise,  brought  about  by  Vol- 
taire. She  idso  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
Grerman  philosopher  Wolf  until  her  death.  Her 
Traits  de  la  Nature  du  Feu  obtained  the  prize  of  tht 
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PariiUa  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  and  is  publiahed  in 
their  ooUeotions.  Her  husband,  the  Marquis  da 
Chaatelet  Lomont,  was  high-steward  of  King  Stanis- 
Una  Leazcsinaky  at  Luneville.  The  marchioness 
died  at  Luneville  in  1749. 

CHASUBLE,  the  robe  worn  by  a  priest  during  the 
oelebration  of  mass.  It  originally  covered  the  whole 
person  from  head  to  foot,  with  no  holes  for  the  aims, 
and  was  called,  it  is  said,  for  this  reason,  catvia 
(Italian,  little  house).  In  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
it  was  a  garment  worn  by  the  common  people,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  priests,  who  at  that  time  were 
liable  to  persecution,  and  had  no  desire  to  appear  in 
a  garb  differing  from  that  generally  worn. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  Franqois  Auouste,  Vi- 
cx>iiTK  Di;  a  celebrated  French  author  and  politician, 
was  bom  at  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  September,  1768. 
His  father  was  Auguste  de  Chateaubriand,  comte  de 
Combourg,  and  he  was  the  yoimgeat  of  a  family  of 
ten,  of  whom  only  four  sisters  and  an  elder  brother 
reached  maturity.  His  original  destination  was  the 
French  navy,  and  after  studying  first  at  the  College 
of  Ddle,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Rennes,  he  joined 
his  ship  at  Brest,  and  made  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies.  On  his  return  he  declared  himself  disgusted 
with  the  sea,  whereupon  his  parents  resolved  that  he 
should  enter  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  study  at 
Dinan.  His  life  here  was  rather  an  indolent  one, 
made  up  chiefly  of  day  •dreams  and  desultory  studies. 
He  was  soon,  however,  summoned  from  this  to  a 
more  active  sphere,  by  receiving  the  appointment  of 
■ab-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was  in  Brittany, 
and  hurried  into  Paris  to  witness  the  great  commotions 
then  taking  place  there.  In  the  roiing  of  1791  his 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  led  him  to  join  an 
expedition  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
its  arctic  regions,  and  discovering  the  norUi-west 
posaage.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  landed  at  Balti- 
mcme,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  Washington,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  in  America  he  one  day  fell  in  with  an 
English  newspaper,  which  recounted  the  flight  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  airest  at  Yarennes.  The  chi- 
valrous  spirit  of  ChAteaubriand  was  stirred,  and  he 
conoeived  himself  bound  in  honour  to  return  to 
France  to  assist  in  succouring  the  fallen  dynasty. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  he  married 
Mdlle.  de  Lavigne,  but  in  contracting  this  union  he 
does  not  i4>pear  to  have  been  animated  by  any  strong 
feeling  of  affection.  Very  shortly  after  its  celebra- 
tion he  quitted  France  and  joined  with  other  emi- 
grants the  Prussian  army  on  the  lUiine.  At  ^e 
siege  of  ThionviUe  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 
>ft  for  dead  in  a  ditch.  He  was  picked  up  by  some 
attendants  of  the  Prince  de  lagne,  and  conveyed  in 
a  waggon  to  Brussels,  and  for  a  time  he  wandered 
about  horn  door  to  door,  vainly  seeking  admission. 
At  last  he  found  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  barber, 
where  he  remained  for  a  while,  and  then  passed  over 
to  Jersey  to  join  some  Breton  royaUsts.  On  arriving 
there  he  was  in  a  delirious  state,  and  continued  for 
some  months  between  life  and  death.  In  1793,  be- 
lieving himself  su£Bciently  convalescent  to  resume  a 
military  life,  he  crossed  over  to  England,  but  his 
health  again  gave  way,  and  friendless  and  pemiiless 
he  continued  for  a  time  to  wear  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  London.  He  at  last  found  means  of  earn- 
ing a  subsistence  by  giving  lessons  in  French  and 
executing  translations  for  the  booksellers.  In  1797 
he  published  here  his  Essai  historique,  politique  et 
moral  sur  les  Revolutions  anciennes  et  modemes, 
oonsiddr^  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Revolution 
iVau9aise.  It  was  not  attended  with  much  success 
io  England,  and  attracted  no  notice  whatever  in 


France.  The  essay  is  pervaded  by  a  strong  sceptical 
spirit  in  religious  matters,  but  its  author^s  views  on 
this  subject  were  soon  to  experience  a  sudden  and 
important  change.  The  deatn  of  his  mother  in  pri- 
son, and  the  accounts  of  her  last  moments  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  sister,  who  herself  was  no  more  by  the 
time  her  letter  reached  her  brother,  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  Chftteaubriand,  and 
he  became  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity.  In  the 
ardour  of  his  conversion  he  conceived  and  traced  out 
a  rough  sketch  of  his  G^nie  du  Christianisme.  In 
1800  he  ventured  to  return  to  France  and  take  up 
his  abode  under  an  assumed  name  at  Paris.  Encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  an  essay  on  literature,  contri- 
buted to  the  Mercure,  he  published  in  1801  his  Atala^ 
which  was  afterwards  introduced  as  an  episode  into 
his  G^nie  du  ChristianiBme.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  celebrated  work,  Le  Grenie  du  Chnsti- 
anisme,  which  may  be  said  to  have  caused  a  reli- 
gious reaction,  and  inaugurated  a  new  period  in  the 
social  history  of  France.  The  object  of  ChAteaubri- 
and was  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Christi- 
anity over  all  other  religions  in  a  poetic  and  artistic, 
as  well  as  moral  and  beneficial  point  of  view.  Though 
a  work  more  brilliant  than  profound,  it  is  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  of  language  and  description  and  the  elo- 
quence of  its  impassioned  appeals.  The  main  charm 
indeed  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  lie  in  its  beautiful 
imagery,  drawn  from  external  nature,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  nature  as  exemplified  in  the  glowing 
scenery  of  the  New  World.  In  this  respect  ChAteau- 
briand may  be  said  to  have  revived  in  French  litera- 
ture the  description  of  natural  scenery  and  objects 
which  had  long  been  almost  unknown.  His  work 
attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  Nov.  1803  he  was  appointed  French  minister 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Yalais.  This  office  he  resigned 
in  1804,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  an  act  which  not  only  cost  him 
the  favour  of  Napoleon,  but  required  the  good  offices 
of  powerful  friends,  including  the  Empress  Josephine, 
to  screen  him  from  serious  consequences. 

In  order  to  give  life  and  tangible  form  to  the  theories 
propounded  &  the  G^nie  du  Christianisme,  he  com- 
menced Les  Martyrs,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  de- 
scribing accurately  the  scenes  amid  which  the  poem 
is  laid,  he  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East. 
In  July,  1806,  he  embarked  at  Trieste,  traversed 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Land,  tiien  visited . 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  lastly  embarked  for 
Spain,  through  which  he  returned  to  France  after  a 
year's  absence.  In  1809  Les  Martyrs  waa  published, 
and  is  considered  by  many  the  best  of  his  works. 
Some  of  the  descriptions,  such  as  the  ancient  forests 
of  Gaul,  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  in  the  cata- 
combs, and  the  picture  of  Rome  under  the  emperors, 
are  given  with  marvellous  beauty  and  effect  In  1 8 1 1 
appeared  his  Itin^raire  de  Paris  k  Jerusalem.  The 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  hailed  by  him  with 
enthusiasm,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  De  Boni^Mu-te 
et  dee  Bourbons,  published  by  him  in  1814,  was  said 
by  the  king  to  have  been  worth  to  him  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  On  the  second  restoration  he  preserved 
the  title  of  minister  of  state,  but  refused  to  take 
office  along  with  Fouch^.  On  the  accession  of  VillMe 
to  power  ChAteaubriand  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Berlin,  then  to  London,  and  in  Sept  1822>cn)BB€d 
the  Alps  to  represent  France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  In  1824  he  was  summarily  dismissed  fn>m 
office  at  the  instance  of  Vill^le,  and  the  indignation 
which  he  felt  at  such  treatment  made  him  join  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  where  in  the  cohmms  of  the 
Journal  des  DtSbats  he  fulminated  attacks  against 
government  On  the  accession  of  the  Martignao 
ministry  he  again  returned  to  office,  and  prooeeded 
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as  ainlK^-^.-^aclor  to  Roiiio,  but  rcsijjfned  tin's  aj»i)oiiit- 
iii'iit  oii  IVliL^nac  Ix'Cuiiiiu'L^^  j»n  niior.  On  tli<;  rovo- 
lutioii  of  lb8U  Jn-  n  fused  to  take  the  (<atli  of  all*:'U'i- 
liui-v  to  L<»ui.H  I'liilij'jK',  and  (••iiist-«|iu'iitly  foi-ftitid 
liis  scat  ill  the  liouse  »>f  jM.ns  ainl  a  jHiisioii  of  1'J,(mmj 
fraiKs,  111  ]M'l  a  ii'.w  woik  ai>|)c:iiv«l  from  his  pen, 
t'lilitl'.Ml  I>e  la  ll«  stauratioi),  »t  <ic  la  Monarchic  clco- 
tivc*.  in  \\hich  occurs  the  fullowin-'  sinirular  avt>\v:il: 
— '1  am  a  li<<nrl)<>nist  hv  hoiii.ur,  a  rovali>t  l>v  rca- 
8on  and  cc^nviction,  and  a  rci>uMican  by  inclination 
and  chaiactor.'  In  tlie  .same  year  he  published  his 
Khidcs  ou  ]>isrours  histori<[ues  sur  la  Ciuit'.'  dc  I'Km- 
]  ire  jlomain,  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  Init  e.\- 
hihitini,^  more  of  tlie  imaLfination  (tf  tiio  ]«i(t  than  th(; 
critical  acumen  of  the  historian.  ()\vin<r  to  sevtial 
paniiihlcts  of  a  l«i;itinn'st  tcndcucv  issued  l>y  him,  he 
was  arrested  in  1  b'tJ,  but  defended  by  M.  lleiryrr, 
and  ac(|ultt(!d.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  pub- 
lislnd  an  Kssay  on  lOn^lish  J^iterature,  a  literal  piose 
translation  of  .Niilton's  Taradisi-  Lost,  and  otherworlcs. 
lie  lived  to  \\  itncss  the  terrible  scenes  in  Paiis  in 
June,  l.Sls,  and  died  on  tlu,'  4th  of  .July  followin*.', 
in  the  midst  t>f  the  s»;ison  of  Lrlo"iii  f\u<l  mournimr 
which  then  en>lirouded  the  capital.  His  memoirs  of 
himself,  on  whiih  he  had  been  <»ccu}»icd  for  many 
Years,  ap]nared  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
M(  nioires  d'outre  'l\»mbe.  They  ])osst^ss  a  j^^reat  in- 
terest, and  c(»ntain  many  charnnn.;  ]»aissa^t;s,  but  are 
at  times  distiL,nued  l»y  the  elndlitions  of  ]>crsonal 
\anity,  which  fornicd  one  of  the  princi]>al  weaknesses 
of  Chateaubriand.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
cchbrated  ^ladame  JJ«\-an»ier.  whose  feeling'  towards 
him  amounted  alm<»>t  to  wnrshij^,  and  up  to  his  bust 
days  lie  rcii'ned  suprtine  in  ht-r  salon  of  tlie  Abbave- 
au-l'.ois,  where  all  that  w;uj  illustrious  then  came  to- 
^a- titer. 

(;iIA'n<:Ai:i)UX,  a  town,  France,  (lej.artment  of 
]'',ure-ct-lA>ire,  »♦)  mih-s  s.s.w.  of  L'hartn'S,  near  the 
riuht  bank  (<f  the  J^oire.  Its  streets  are  straiu'ht  and 
tfiniinate  in  a  s(|uare.  froni  which  acon^plete  view  of 
tlie  tov.  n  may  l>e  •>l»tain«(|.  'I'he  h.'it-l  cU'  villi-  ami  col- 
lf'_:<'  buildin-^s  are  d.strvin.f  of  notice.  The  oM  castle 
of  the  counts  of  1  )un<)is  overlooks  the  town,  ("iia- 
tcaudun  h:ts  manufactures  of  blaid<ets  and  larLTe  tan- 
nei'i<'s,  and  S(»me  trade  in  a:4ricultural  produce.  In 
tlie  I''ranco-(brman  \\ar  the  towii  w;us  captured  by 
the  (lennans  (Isth  Oct.  bs7u).  who  hchl  it  till  'Jtli 
Nov.,  when  they  were  driven  out  l«y  the  i'rench:  it 
was,  h<»w<ver,  rccaptiu'cd  some  few  «.lays  after.    I'oj). 

(i.^7'i ),  «;t'(;i, 

ojlA'rKAl'-CoX'l'IER,  a  town,  France,  depart- 
ment of  Mavennc,  ]'.t  jjiil.s  s.s.i:.  «>f  Ea\al,  (»n  tlie 
Mavt  t  re,  here  cios-^-d  by  a  stone  brid'^c.  coniKictin'^' 
th*'  tov.n  with  its  jirincipal  sulnirb  on  the  opposite 
Ki'ie.  Its  houses  I'Ac  well  buiU.  liit  the  streets  are 
ill  laid  out.  Jt  lias  a  court  of  tii >t  re-ort.  an  auricid- 
tural  >oci.ty,  and  cominiUKd  colli-je:  and  linen  and 
si  r_e  niaiiutai'toi-ii.-s.  bl<  ;e'lili<hU,  taiiui/ries;  Avith 
Koiue  trade  in  clo\«r  siiil.  linen,  thr<  ad,  iri»n,  witod, 
Asilie.  iVc.       I'ojt.    (Is?*.  *,  7j1S. 

CITATKA  r  N  !:i  ■  K-1  H:-KAX])OX,  a  small  town, 

I'lalice,  dejiai  tlJit-nt  of  Lo/Iie,  1  "J  mil<s  N.!:.  Mend..-, 
on  a  hill.  Fop.  r..'>  II .  It  was  forni'  rly  fortili.-d,  and 
is  c'lel'i  ated  for  tlu;  four  v«>ars'  siem;  snstain«'d  bv 
the  JCiiLfli'^h  i,Mrris<tn  in  l:',>o.  a-ainst  tlie  tn.ojis  of 
<  'liarl'S  \  ,,  coinnianiled  b\-  tlio  i'lii\  .(Iroijs  lMi'jue>«elin. 
]>uriii:r  this  s\t--u'  tlu-  J'ln-li-li  ^o\irn<-r,  a\  ho  had 
boru  liard  j>re->.'d,  proini^i  .|  lo -mri  n«'er  to  I  Miltu*  s- 
clin  at  tlie  exjiiry  of  lilt' en  da\s.  if  no  sucmur  ar- 
ri\ed.  I'.efore  the  e\]iiry  of  tli«'  tin;"  .'e^r»  <-d  on 
.1  ►n j:uesciin  died,  wIkti  his  sue-. ---or  snuinioU'd  the 
pivcruor.  Avho  rt-plie.|  that  he  h,;d  '.;i\i  n  his  v,  oid  to 
Ihiuii'sclin,  and  a\oii1.1  yield  to  no  ot'-n  r.  Informed 
of  the  hero  s  (hath.  li<"  >aid,  'Th-n  I  will  eari-\-  tlii.' 
LcNs  to  hi.->  tomb.'      ..Vccor'iiii^]\  liw  •••  >\e!'i"|-  <  •ili-MJ 


forth  with  the  garrison  to  DuL.'^HSclin's  tent,  Rn<^  on 
his  bended  knees  laid  his  sword  and  the  keys  of  the 
town  on  the  bitT.  In  \b20  a  simple  commem««ralivt9 
monument  was  erected  at  the  hamlet  of  Bitarclle,  oq 
the  spot  where  this  ev»'nt  occurred. 

CirATEAl KOILX,  a  town,  France,  cayatnl  r.f 
the  dejiartnient  of  Indre,  144  miles  s.s.w.  of  I'ari^, 
in  an  extensive  j»lain,  left  bank  of  the  Indre.  It  bru-i 
straight,  broad,  and  tolerably  well-]'aved  streets,  ari<l 
spacious  s.piarcs,  \\ith  a  juiblic  t^arden,  and  some  t;iie 
]>romenade.s.  The  cloth  manufactures  in  which 
the  Wools  of  I>erry  are  almost  exclusively  u?-e«l, 
are  extensive,  enijiloyini;  al>out  -U'H)  workmen.  (V-t- 
ton  hit.-^iery.  woollen  yam.  tiles,  pajjer,  and  j^arch- 
ment  are  also  made;  and  there  are  tann<iies  and 
dveworks.  There  is  likewise  a  consideraMe  tr.'ol^» 
in  t^rain,  wine,  iron,  woo],  jtoultry,  and  catth-.  The 
town  owes  its  orii;in  to  a  castle  built  in  t'.'o  by 
Faoul  le  Jiarue,  (»f  Dt'ols,  still  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  pres(  rvation.  It  w.as  considerably  exteiid..-d  in 
the  rei.^n  of  Louis  XIII.,  mIio  constituted  it  ;» 
duchy  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  II. 
of  JJourbon,  ])rince  of  < 'oude.  (jiarles  of  I'ourbon 
Sold  it  to  Louis  X  \".,  who  conb'rred  it  on  one  of  liis 
Uiistiesses,  at  whose  death  it  returned  to  the  cre.v.  n. 
DuriiiLj  the  ri'voluti.-n  of  171'3  it  w;i.s  called  Indre- 
ville.     I'o]).  {1S7<>),  ]«',OSi>. 

CH"ATEAU-THII:KKY,  a  town,  France,  dej^art- 
ment  of  Aisne,  on  the  ri^rht  bank  of  the  Marne, 
38  miles  s.K.w.  of  Laon,  with  r»713  inhabit.ants.  It 
occupies  the  .side  of  a  hill,  whose  rocky  summit  i;* 
crowned  by  the  ruhis  of  the  old  ca.st'e  of  Thierry, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles  Martel  in  7.'". 
It  is  tlie  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine  (to  whom  a  tine 
marble  statue  has  been  erected),  and  was  the  ssCeue 
<»f  Kcvend  conflicts  durimr  the  caujj>aiL:Ti  of  1>14. 
On  the  l>th  iSeptend>er,  lfe7(),  it  w;is  o<3cupied  by  the 
Clei'mans,  and  became  a  few  days  later  the  temporary 
head-(|uarters  of  the  Emp.erctr.  It  jMj.ssesses  a  Kiu.-t 
of  ]»rimary  resort  and  a  commnnal  colk-^c,  and  has 
manufactiu'es  of  linen  and  C(»tton  twist,  and  a  tra<le 
in  ;j:rain,  wool,  and  cattle. 

OHATEliET  was  anciently  a  small  chateaTi  or 
fortress,  and  theollicer  who  commanecd  it  was  calh.'l 
r/iiift/tiin.  The  wonl  is  a  diminutive  of  chUnt^'^ 
formed  from  casttlUon,  a  diminutive  of  cu.^trii/ii ;  or 
from  citsttlhttum,  a  «linn'nutive  of  casitUain,  ca-.t^^ 
The  term,  in  later  times,  h.-xs  been  a]»plied  to  crtaiu 
courts  of  justice,  established  in  several  cities  in 
France.  The  Orand  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  was  the 
]>laec  where  the  presidial  or  etrdinary  court  of  justi'.*^ 
ttf  the  prevot  of  Paris  Wius  kept,  consistinLf  of  a  j-re- 
sidial,  a  civil  chamber,  a  criminal  chamber,  and  a 
chandler  of  jolice.  The  term  signified  the  sanie  .it 
Mo)it]iellier,  Orleans,  ^^-c.  AVhen  Paiis  was  contined 
to  the  limits  of  the  old  city  (f'di  \  it  could  be  entered 
only  l»y  two  brid^'cs  (Le  l\tit  Pont  and  Le  Pont  au 
L"iiani;e).  each  of  which  was  fortified  with  two  towera 
— a  smaller  one  in  the  wall,  faeiuLf  the  city,  and  a 
larger  one  befoie  the  brid;^e^  towards  the  country. 
These  two  exterior  turrets  w eie  the  <irand  and  Petit 
Chatelet.  The  tr.aditi.»n  that  the  (.;rand  Cliatelet 
j  was  built  bv  .hdius  ( 'a  sar,  thou-'h  adopted  bv  some. 
I  is  not  well  su]']iorted  :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
•  tower  was  standiii:,'  as  early  as  the  sicLTe  of  the  citv 
by  the  Xoinians  !>>'»).  The  (irand  C'hatclet  w.a.s 
the  c.istle  of  the  connts  of  Paris,  and  therefore  the 
Stat  of  :dl  the  royal  courts  cif  iu>tice  within  the  citv 
auil  <oiiiity,  and  also  of  the  f<  iidal  court.  The  citv 
ha-l  no  proju-r  jurisdicti-'ii  wh;itevt,r ;  its  bailitT  or 
pro\ovt  {j.r,  >,'j]  was  a]»]oiiitod  by  the  kiuLT,  and  m'.x-i 
pi«>i(!ent  of  tlie  court  illioULdi  only  nonunally,  be- 
cause he  h;t:l  n«t  voice  in  the  juil-jTUents),  and,  by  vir- 
1u'-  of  hi-  otli.-e.  h'.'i'li  r  of  tli<'  noi'ilitv.  Tlie  otice  of 
pro,  o-lot   the  njcT' hants  (j'j'i  ( t'i  il'.'S  niai'ch'un.ls;  in 
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other  cities,  maire),  established  before  the  fonner, 
and  afterwards  united  with  it  for  a  time,  was  finally 
separated  from  it  in  1388.  The  business  of  the 
ChAtelet  was  transacted  by  the  deputies  of  the  bailiff 
{lieutenanU),  of  whom  there  were  five,  three  for  civil 
causes,  one  chief  judge  of  criminal  cases,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-general of  police  {lieutenant-giiUral  de  la 
police).  The  latter,  indeed,  was  minister  of  police 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  func- 
tions and  power,  particularly  after  the  new  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  celebrated  d'Argenson  under 
Louis  XIV.,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  importsnt 
officers  of  the  state.  In  the  Ch&telet,  however,  he 
held  only  the  fourth  place,  llie  whole  court  of 
justice  was  composed  of  fifty-seven  counsellors,  with 
thirteen  state  attorneys,  and  a  mxiltitude  of  sub- 
alterns, as  sixty-three  secretaries  or  greffiert,  113 
notaries,  235  attorneys,  &c.  All  these  offices  were 
sold.  The  place  of  the  first  officer  of  the  dvil  cham- 
ber was  rated  at  500,000  livres ;  that  of  a  notary  at 
40,000  livres.  The  Ch&telet  was  first  in  rank  after 
the  supreme  courts  {court  aoureraines). 

CHATELET,  Marquise  do.    See  Chabtelbt. 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town,  France,  depart- 
ment Vienne,  20  miles  n.n.e.  of  Poitiers,  with  15,244 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vienne,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity,  having  once  bmsn  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  which,  in  1548,  was  bestowed  by  Henry  II.  on 
the  Karl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland,  and  still  gives 
a  title  to  his  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  old  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  town  have  been 
removed  and  converted  into  promenades.  The  chief 
manufactores  are  cutlery,  hardware,  jewelry,  and 
lace,  and  the  productions  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
which  are  shipped  here,  furnish  the  materials  of  an 
extensive  trade. 

CHATHAM,  a  town,  naval  arsenal,  and  seaport, 
England,  county  Kent.  The  town  lies  on  the  Med- 
way,  about  3H  miles  by  rail  from  London,  adjoining 
Ilochester  so  closely  as  to  form  one  town  with  it.  It 
is  a  parliamentary  borough  returning  one  member 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Until  a  very  recent 
period  a  great  portion  of  the  town  was  irregular  and 
ill  buUt^  but  ouDsiderable  improvements  have  now 
been  carried  out,  and  are  still  in  course  of  pro- 
gress. The  parish  church,  built  in  1788,  is  a  plain 
brick  structure;  there  are,  besides,  otlier  churches  and 
several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  Roman  Catholic,  Na- 
tional, and  other  schools,  and  a  mechanics'  institution; 
an  hospital  for  decayed  seamen,  and  three  or  four  nunor 
charities.  But  the  great  attractions  of  Chatham  are 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Brompton, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  dockyard  was  foimded 
by  (jueen  Elizabeth  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Armada^  and  during  this  reign  XJpnor  Castle  (now  a 
powder  magazine)  was  erected  to  protect  the  dock 
and  shipping.  Despite  the  fire  from  Uie  castle,  how- 
ever, in  1667,  Van  Ghent,  a  vioe-admiral  of  De  Ruy- 
ter's,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  chain  stretched  across 
the  river,  burned  and  sunk  several  ships,  and  retired 
bearing  off  the  war-ship,  the  Roi/al  CharUt,  as  a  prize. 
Since  that  time  the  fortifications  have  been  consider- 
ably strenifthened  and  enlarged.  The  military  d^pdt 
and  barracks  extend  over  2  miles  along  the  Medway. 
llie  infantry  barracks  have  accommocktion  for  about 
4UUU  men.  The  arsenal  contains  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  long  ranges  of  magazines  stored  with  arms  and 
aomiunition.  llie  other  military  establishments  are 
the  engineers',  the  artillery,  and  the  marine  barracks, 
Fort  Pitt,  a  military  gymnasium,  various  hoKpitals, 
and  the  Fort  Clarence  prison.  There  is,  bcHides,  a 
Boldlen'  institute,  supported  by  the  men  themselves; 
for  fourpence  per  month  they  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  comfortable  club-room  and  library.    To  the  ro^-al 


dock-yard  (area  90  acres)  are  now  being  added  three 
basins  for  iron-clad  war  ships,  with  an  area  of  880 
The  repairing  basin  now  finished  has  an  area 


acres. 


of  22  acres,  and  is  connected  with  four  dry  docks, 
two  of  which  are  completed.  It  has  8500  feet  of 
wharfage,  is  80  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about 
30-32  feet  deep  at  high  water.  The  largest  or  fittings 
out  basin  has  a  water  area  of  33  acres,  with  5800  feet 
of  wharfage,  and  a  depth  of  80  feet.  From  it  the 
heaviest  war  ships  fully  equipped  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed  direct  to  sea.  The  factory  basin  (20  acres  area) 
is  intended  for  vessels  fitting  with  their  engines,  ftc. 
The  engirds  factories  and  machine  works  on  the  s. 
side  of  this  basin  are  about  2500  feet  long,  and  occupy 
about  14  acres.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  works 
is  £2,000,000.  The  largest  class  of  iron-dads  are 
built  here.  There  are  several  covered  sUps  for  build- 
ing ships  upon,  the  iron  roofs  of  some  costing  £10,000. 
There  is  a  mast-house,  boat-house,  rope-house,  sail- 
loft;  a  principal  store-house  660  feet  long;  work- 
shops containing  duplicates  of  BruneVs  block-making 
machinery,  which  can  be  used  should  the  originals  at 
Portsmouth  be  destroyed.  In  short,  all  the  requisites 
of  a  great  naval  station  are  here  in  the  largest  scale, 
and  in  the  finest  order.   Pop.  in  1881 ,  46,806. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  Britain.  Integrity, 
disinterestedness,  and  patriotism  were  united  in  him 
witii  indefatigable  industry,  promptitude,  and  saga- 
city. His  speeches  were  bold  and  sublime,  and  his 
influence  over  the  minds  of  his  audience  was  irresist- 
ible. His  ease  and  dignity,  fine  voice  and  masterly 
gesticulation  (in  which  even  Garriok  allowed  him  to 
be  his  superior),  prepossessed  his  hearen  in  his  favour, 
while  the  perspicuity  and  power  of  his  arguments 
carried  conviction.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  bom  in  1708,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  university  he 
became  a  comet  in  the  blues,  and  in  1735  represented 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum  (which  was  the  property 
of  his  family)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
attracted  universal  notice.  He  was  a  powerful 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  revenged  him- 
self bv  taking  away  his  comnussion.  In  January, 
1741,  he  delivered  the  speech  reported  by  Johnson 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  beginning,  'The  atro- 
cious crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the  honour- 
able has  with  such  spint  and  decency  charged  against 
me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny.'  It 
is  generally  believed,  however,  that  there  is  more  of 
Johnson  than  of  Pitt  in  it.  In  1744  he  received,  on 
account  of  his  patriotism,  a  legacy  of  £10,000  from 
the  Duchess  of  3tarlborough,  and  at  a  later  period  a 
considerable  estate  was  bequeathed  him  by  Sir  W. 
Pynsent.  He  had  been  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  resigned 
this  place  in  1745;  became  in  1746  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  paymaster- general  of  the  army,  and  member 
of  the  privy-council.  In  1755  Mr.  Pitt  was  turned 
out  of  office.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  but  was  dismissed  in  the  same  year  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Hanoverian  policy  of  G<M)rge 
II.  The  nation,  however,  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  him,  and  the  public  discontent  was  so 
loudly  manifested,  that  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  again  in  1 757.  His  great  mind  now  revealed 
its  full  force.  His  ascendency  was  complete  over 
the  Parliament  no  less  than  in  the  ministry;  he 
aroused  the  English  nation  to  new  activity,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years  recovered  the  superiority 
over  France,  annihilating  her  navy,  and  stripping 
her  of  her  colonies.  In  1760  he  advised  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain  while  she  was  unprcparo<l 
for  resistance,  as  he  foresaw  that  she  would  ossint 
France.    l*he  elevation  of  England  on  the  ruins  uf 
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tl)c  liouso  ()f  B<»iivl)<>ii  was  tli<'  i/ieat  olijort  of  liis 
policy.  Jiut  liis  ]  lans  were  siiildtiily  iiitL-rrn}»t<-'«l  l>y 
til*'  (K-;itli  of  (Jot>r'_;e  IL  (Jcor'^c  1 IJ.  was  jji-ejinliced 
H-iiiist  Pitt  l>v  liis  ri'lvcrsary.  the  Earl  of  I'.nte,  a 
staicsinari  of  liiiiit-' 1  \i'Ws.  I'itt  tlnTt-forc  roiifiK.-d 
h\<  post  in  17'il,  oiilv  rt'tainiiii,''  liis  seat  in  tlio  llou>e 
of  ( "oiiinious.  (  Hi  his  rrtirriiiciiL  liis  wife  was  created 
]'>ar<»iie^s  Chatham.  Tlie  thanks  of  tlie  city  of  hon- 
fh'M  wen:  pre-ente.l  to  him  in  a  puMic  a<Mress,  and  an 
in^erijit  ion  in  his  honour  was  ordered  to  l)e  placed  on 
1 '.I a'-I^t liars'  J*>ii-li;e.  Jn  17t>2,  when  Spain  formally 
allie.l  hei^self  w  itii  l-'rance,  I'itt  ur^'ed  the  contiiiuanec 
of  tlie  war,  by  whiv-h  botli  states  would  })er}ni]>s  have 
been  totally  exhaustetl  :  but  })eaee  was  concluded  by 
the  oj.posite  ]tarty  in  ITiIM.  I'itt  uniformly  supjtorted 
the  <'aii>e  of  the  ]•<  ople,  I'ore^et  iu'^  the  separation 
of  the  Ani'-riean  <-oh.iii.'s  from  the  motlur  eountrv, 
if  the  arl'itraiy  iiKa-uies  then  a'lopted  should  be  con- 
tinued, he  atUoc.'iied,  especially  in  17Ca!,  a  concilia- 
tory policy,  and  tin;  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  Jn  the 
same  year  he  w.us  iiivite«l  to  assist  in  formiiiLT  -^  new 
ministry,  in  wiiich  he  took  tlie  oflictj  of  }»rivy-seal, 
and  w;us  create<l  Viscount  I'.urton,  l>aron  I'ensent, 
and  Ilarl  of  Chatham.  Jn  170S  he  resign*;*!,  as  he 
found  himself  ina<l<<piately  seconded  by  his  eolleaL,aies. 
In  the*  JIousu  of  Lords  lie  continued  to  recomnien<l 
tlMi  abanilonimnt  of  the  coercive  measures  emploved 
njain-t  America,  particularly  in  177  I  ;  Imt  his  warn- 
in.,'  wan  njt  ct'<l,  and  in  177*>  the  coh)nies  declared 
tie  iiisel\<.\s  in<l<  jH-ndeiit.  In  vain  did  he  r<Miew  his 
niotinu  for  reconciliation  in  1777;  in  vain  did  he  de- 
clare the  eompiest  of  America  impossible.  A]»ril  7, 
177>',  thouifh  labouring  under  a  seveie  illness,  lie  I'e- 
]taired  to  tlu;  house,  to  att.ick  the  unjust  and  impoli- 
tic j>roc<e'lini,fs  of  the  mini-tf-rs  touai'ds  th<'  ^.-olonies. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  fainted  and  fell  back- 
war- N  ;  he  was  con\eyed  out  of  the  house,  an<l  after- 
wanls  removed  to  his  country-seat  at  Ifayes,  in  Kent, 
where  lie  di.  .j.  ]\iav  11.  'J'he  rarliament  annexed 
an  annuity  of  .♦Jb'Hu  to  the  earldom  of  Chatham;  his 
j|e'!'ts  Were  paid,  and  he  ^\■as  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral,  and  a  ni.e^qiilicent  nicwiument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  An(»tlier  was  ereet<'(l  in  17v'^'J  in  fiuildliall. 
The  sentiments  (.f  Lord  <  hatham  wen;  lil>eral  and 
elc\at''d,  but  lu;  was  hau;j:hty,  and  impatient  of  con- 
trailiciion,  and  p»rhaps  exhibit<'d  to.»  marked  a  t-ou- 
srii.usness  of  his  own  s>iperiority.  liis  private  was 
as  t  stimable  as  his  public  character,  Xo  literary 
]>roiluction  of  J^ord  ( 'hatham,  excejit  one  or  two  short 
]iocnis,  hud  apjx  :ir.d,  until  the  j-ublication  by  Lord 
(Jri-n\i]le,  in  l^ol,  i.f  his  '  L<  tt<  in'  to  his  nej.hew, 
aft  rv.M!'I>  the  tir>t  Lord  ( 'anielford,  which  ctintain 
unit  h  e.\et  lleiit  ad\  i<'<-  to  .a  vount,''  man.  clothed  in  easv 
and  familiar  lanL;iMu<',  and  retU  tt  c<pial  honour  on 
the  autlloi's  lieail  and  In  ait. 

CIIATIJAM  ISLANDS,  a  -n.upof  time  islands 
in  the  South  i'a(  ilic  (  keaii,  b.  loriL;in'^>-  to  New  Zealand. 
'J'lio  largest,  or  <  'hatham  J^lan<l.  lat.  (S.  jx.int)  4-i  7' 
s.;  lou.  17o  •!'.•'  ].,,  is  betwc  n  .'".oo  and  :;.'.<i  miles  k. 
from  the  N.K.  coa-t  of  th<'  Middle  Llarid  of  the  New 
/♦aland  l<land>,  and  is  about  M-^  miles  loni,'-  ami  "J.") 
bn»ad.  'J'lu- other  inlands  are  J'itt  Jslan«l.  1  li  ndles 
lon'4^  by  8  broad:  and  LvaiiLr.i  Tir.i,  a  liuie  rock,  'i  he 
harbour  of  AXaitan^d,  on  the  w,  side  of  ('hatliam 
Inland,  is  much  fre.juented  by  whaling  vesv.js,  which 
thon."  supply  thtm-«hes  with  fuel,  j»!o\  isit.ns,  and 
water,  '11k.  re  are  fcw  hiils  in  the  island,  and  the 
lliLlln'St  *\{n:A  not  i-xcet  (1  SOO  fi  et.  'J^li<*  soil  is  in 
many  ]tlac'.s  feitih'.  and  <-ro[is  <.f  potatoes  and  wheat 
lia\  e  l".'ii  .'.ucc'-- fully  and  exteii-ivdv  culti^  at<  d  .and 
LXpoited.  Turnip-,  caltbams,  j>unipKins,  and  to}>acco 
an-  also  succssfully  cultivat«d.  The  en  oks  and  shorts 
abound  in  h>h,  many  (;f  them  oxcdhnt:  sharks  of 
formidable  si/e  are  numerous.  The  original  inhabi- 
tantSj  now  nearly  extinct,  are  a  cheerful  and  ;;ood- 


natnred  race.  About  tlie  year  IS 30  they  amounted 
to  about  I'J'x),  but  they  now  number  little  inure  than 
10)).  'J'he  destruction  of  this  nnfortunate  people  is 
attributeil  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  New 
Zealamlers,  a  number  <»f  whom  inii^'^rated  to  the 
island  in  l>s:j'>,  and  by  the  superior  energy  and  fero- 
city of  their  character  s«.on  became  masters  of  the  in- 
offensive alH>rijj;ines.  'J'he  ])resent  po])ulation  am«'unt.s 
to  about  f>«JO,  ni(»re  tlian  half  of  whom  are  Mai)ris, 
The  Chatham  Islands  were  <li«covered  by  Lie':jt. 
^\'illiam  liobert  BroULrhton,  of  H.M.  bri;^  Chathm.i^ 
and  taken  possession  of  by  that  otlicer  in  name  of  Li-j 
Britannic  majesty,  Nov.  i".>,  17'.'1. 

CHATIJ.LON-SCR.SEINI^  a  town,  Frnnct-,  de- 
partment of  Cote  d'Or.  A'*  miles  N.w,  of  JDijon,  on 
the  Sein<\  It  has  a  lintel  de  ville,  jial.iee  of  iu>ticp, 
seveial  old  churches,  a  public  library,  ho.^j.it.d.  col- 
leire,  and  an  old  castle  surrounded  by  a  be.nidful 
park,  throu'^di  which  Hows  the  Seine.  It  has  also  a 
court  of  iirst  resort  and  <»f  commerce;  manufactures 
of  doth,  serges.  an<l  linen;  iron  furnaces,  forges,  ];ijH^r- 
works,  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  «S:c.  In  1>1I 
a  <-ongres3  of  the  alli<?<l  powers  and  I'rance  was  he'd 
lu.re.  On  the  li»th  Nov.  I.b70,  Rieciotti  Garibdii 
made  a  dash  at  the  town,  and  dro\e  out  the  Gtrmaii 
troops  who  had  occu[»ied  it,      l*oj),  48v'L 

CJLV'J'iM(  ).'sS,  an  extensive  morass,  area  about 
r>(MM>  to  7tHM)  a-Tcs,  situate  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Eccles,  Lancashire.  It  is  remarkab'le  as  Ix-ing  tiie 
scene  of  ojKratious  for  reclaiming  bogdands.  \\\>t 
Huccessfully  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  end  of 
last  and  be^dnning  of  ])resent  century;  also  for  otter- 
ing one  more  field  <»f  triumph  to  George  Stejthenson, 
who  carried  the  Liverpool  and  ^Manch-  ster  Lailw.iy 
over  it  after  all  other  enijineers  had  declared  the  f'-at 
impo.-.sible.  In  reclaiming  the  bog  it  was  divid.e.  1 
into  strips  of  about  7')  vaids  broad,  Init  varvimr  in 
lei)'.;tl«,  by  open  ])aralh;l  drains  4  feet  wide  at  t^^p.  4 
feet  de*  p,  and  14  inches  wide  at  bctttom.  (."uNcrc'l 
8o<l  drains  were  then  made  at  a  <listance  of  10  feet, 
and  at  right  auL^hs  to  the  opeu  drains,  into  whi<  h 
they  <lischarge  tli<  niselves.  Tlnase  drains  were  IS 
indies  wide  at  to])  and  <j  inches  at  l>ottoui,  Laving 
a  dejitli  of  3  feet.  I'or  the  ]>urposc  of  cl.vying  the 
bog,  railways  ware  laid  in  sections  of  convenient 
leiiu'th  along  the  strips,  and  waL;:jons  discharged  their 
hta<ls  t(»  the  ri.:ht  and  left  of  the  rails,  which  were 
immediately  afterwards  transferred  to  a  parallel  liie 
a  feu-  fe<t  from  the  preceding  «.ne.  Stefthen<<'n.  think- 
in.;  of  the  ]>lan  adopted  by  the  labourei-s  of  Wearing 
wide  jtatteiis,  calculated  that  the  Jirincij-le  mi:;ljt 
be  a)>plied  to  the  railway.  He  s]iread  branches  of 
trets  and  hmdles  interwoven  with  heather  on  th*' 
surface  of  tht^  boj-,  and  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
uravt  1  over  all  ;  uj^on  this  sleei»ers  and  rails  were 
laid  in  tlie  or 'i nary  way.  I)rains  were  cut  at  both 
sides  of  the  line,  and  a  conduit  of  old  tar  barn  Is 
jda<-ed  end  to  eiid  was  forme<l  under  the  line  of  rail>. 

CIIATLJ',  La,  a  t«»wn,  I' ranee,  department  of 
Indie,  Hi  miles  s.k.  i»f  Ch.ateaurou.x,  right  l)ank  of 
In<lre.  Its  streets  are  irregular,  Imt  the  general 
as]M'ct  of  the  town  is  aLrreeable.  It  h:us  a  ]>rettv 
jtari-h  chun  h,  and  a  public  fountain;  a  court  of  hrst 
re.-.ort,  and  communal  collcLTe;  m.anufactnres  of  cloth, 
som«'  exten>i\e  tanneries,  ami  a  considerable  trade 
in    Wool,  cloth,  wax,   goat-skins,   cpiills,  and    caltle. 

IN.j..  4:;(;l 

(dlA'iSWOiridL  the  eehbrated  estate  of  the 
dukes  of  1  )evonshire, situated  in  the  parish  of  Kdensor, 
in  i)erbyshire.  Jt  w:us  amoULT  the  domains  given  bv 
the  Con<|Ucntr  to  his  natural  sou  William  l*everil. 
It  was  pun  ha>ed  in  the  reign  of  I-lizalxth  by  Wil- 
li.im  Ca\endi>h.  who  coiumencctl  to  build  a  mansion 
on  it,  which  was  coni]'leted  by  his  widow,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury.   The  jTcsent  building  waa  nearly 
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eompletod  bj  the  first  Duke  of  DeyoDBhire,  and  a 
new  wing  was  added  bv  the  sixtii  duke.  The  facade 
it  720  feet  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet  The 
mansion  forms  a  square,  with  an  inner  court,  and  is 
ramarkable  for  the  collections  of  pictures  and  statues 
it  oontains.  The  park  is  about  9  miles  in  drcnmfer- 
enoe,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  by  Loudon  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  The 
conservatory  covers  nearly  an  acre,  measures  300  by 
145  feet,  and  is  65  feet  high.  In  the  old  building 
Mary  Stuart  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years. 
Hobbes  the  philosopher  lived  for  some  time  here. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a  river,  United  States, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  rising  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  about  kt  34'  40^  N. ;  Ion.  83'  30'  w., 
and  flowing  first  w.  and  then  s.,  and  forming,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  the  boundary  between  the 
above  states.  In  its  lower  course,  after  the  junction 
of  the  Flint  River  from  the  B.,  it  is  named  the  Ap- 
palachiola,  and  is  navigable  to  Columbus  in  Georgia 
tor  steam'boats.    Total  course,  about  550  miles. 

CHATTELS,  property  movable  and  immovable, 
not  being  freehold.  The  word  chattels  is  orig^inally  the 
same  word  with  cattle,  all  property  being  reckoned 
in  early  periods  by  the  number  of  hea£  of  cattle 
poflsessed,  or  their  equivalent.  From  the  fact  that 
cattle  were  reckoned  by  the  head,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  they  were  called  capUalia  (from  the  Latin 
cajnU,  the  head),  which  became  contracted  by  syncope 
into  capUdia,  and  then  catalia,  whence  the  legal  term 
cataliot  and  our  chattels  and  cattle.  Hence  the  word 
chattels  signified  originally  only  movable  property, 
bot  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  applied  to  all  pro- 
perty not  hold  in  feudal  tenure.  Chattels  are  divided 
into  real  and  personal.  Chattels  real  are  such  as 
belong  not  to  the  person  immediately,  but  dependency 
upon  something.  Any  interest  in  land  or  tenements, 
for  example,  is  a  resl  chattel;  so  also  is  a  lease,  a 
rent  for  a  teim  of  years,  an  interest  in  advowsons, 
and  so  forth.  Chattels  penonal  are  goods  which 
belong  immediately  to  the  person  of  the  owner,  and 
indude  all  movable  property.  Chattels  usually  pass 
to  the  executor,  except  such,  for  instance,  as  trees, 
which  may  not  be  severed  from  the  &eehold,  and 
tharefore  pass  to  the  heir. 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas,  a  youth  whose  genius, 
eccentricity,  and  melancholy  fate  have  gaiuM  him 
much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  1752,  of  poor 
parents^  He  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  when  an 
old  French  musical  work  happened  to  fall  into  his 
hands,  the  characters  of  which  excited  his  curiosity. 
His  mother  now  taught  him  to  read  from  an  old 
black-letter  Bible.  When  eight  years  old  he  entered 
a  charity  school— Colston^s,  where  the  workings  of 
his  genius  lay  concealed  under  the  iq>pearanoe  of 
melancholy  and  incapacity.  At  about  ten  years  of 
age  he  acquired  a  taite  for  reading,  which  became, 
from  that  period,  a  kind  of  ruling  passion.  His  first 
work,  a  satire  on  a  Methodist  who  had  abandoned 
his  aeot  from  interested  motives,  was  written  at  the 
age  of  11^  years.  From  this  time  his  taste  was  de- 
cided. His  melancholy  gave  way  to  vivacity  and 
vanity,  and  dreams  of  glory,  fortune,  and  immortality. 
He  became  particularly  fond  of  antiquities  and  an- 
tiaue  expressions.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left 
school,  and  was  articled  as  apprentice  to  a  scrivener 
at  Bristol.  His  father,  who  died  before  his  birth,  had 
accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a  number  of  old 
parchments  of  the  fifteisnth  century.  Many  of  these 
were  consumed  in  the  family,  but  several  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Chatterton,  who  after  a  few  days  de- 
clared that  he  had  discovered  a  treasure.  He  then 
procured  glossaries  of  the  old  dialects  of  the  country, 
and  in  1768,  when  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  com- 
pleted, he  inserted  a  pM>er  in  the  Bristol  JoumaL  en- 
Vol.111. 


titled  A  Description  of  the  Friars*  fiivt  FassiBg  over 
the  Old  Bridpe,  taken  from  an  Ancient  Manuscript 
He  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  it^ 
he  finally  asserted  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
several  valuable  old  manuscripts,  taken  from  an  old 
chest  (Canynge's  Cofre)  in  Redcliffe  Church.  He  had 
been  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  composition  of  sev- 
eral poems,  which  he  attributed  to  different  ancient 
writers,  psjrticularly  to  one  Rowley.  In  1769  he 
ventured  to  write  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  then 
engaged  upon  his  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  giving  him 
an  aocoiut  of  a  number  of  painters  who  had  flour- 
ished in  Bristol,  which  Chatterton  pretended  to  have 
discovered  along  with  several  ancient  poems  in  that 
dty.  Having  received  a  polite  answer  he  wrote  a 
second  letter,  informing  Walpole  of  his  situation,  and 
requesting  assistance  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  in- 
clination for  poetry.  Walpole  submitted  some  of  the 
poems  sent  in  a  second  letter  to  Gray  &  Mason,  who 
declared  them  to  be  spurious,  and  he  returned  them 
to  Chatterton  without  taking  any  further  notice  of 
him.  Discontented  with  his  situation,  he  obtained  a 
release  from  his  apprenticeship  by  threatening  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  went  to  London.  The  favour- 
able reception  which  he  there  met  with  from  the 
booksellers  inspired  him  with  new  hopes.  He  wrote 
for  several  journals  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
He  indulged  the  hope  of  effecting  a  revolution,  and 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  destined  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  Failing  to  procure  the  rewards 
which  he  had  exuected  for  lus  exertions  in  favour  of 
one  party,  he  observed  that  'he  must  be  a  poor 
author  who  could  not  write  on  both  sides.*  On  this 
principle  he  acted ;  but  prosperity  did  not  attend  his 
dereliction  from  principle.  His  situation  daily  be- 
came worse.  Although  extremely  temperate,  and 
often  voluntarily  confining  himself  to  bread  and 
water,  he  was  freauently  destitute  even  of  these  ne- 
cessaries. What  he  gained  by  his  labours  he  spent 
partly  in  presents  for  his  mother  and  sistets,  to  whom 
he  always  held  out  the  most  splendid  expectations, 
partly  in  public  places  of  amusement,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  under  the  appearance  of  easy  circum- 
stances. At  last,  after  having  been  several  days 
without  food,  he  poisoned  himself  in  1770,  when  not 
yet  eighteen  years  old.  His  works  were  more  exten- 
sively read  as  the  public  became  acquainted  with  the 
histoiy  of  his  misfortunes.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  poems  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley^ 
which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  They 
display  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination,  fertility 
of  invention,  and  often  a  deep  sensibility.  Among 
the  poems  which  he  published  under  his  own  name 
his  satires  deserve  the  preference.  His  prose  writ- 
ings are  spirited.  His  works  have  been  several  times 
published.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1803,  in  three 
voltunes. 

CHATTERTON'S  COMPOUND,  a  mixture  of 
Stockholm  tar,  resin,  and  gutta-percha^  one  part  of 
each  of  the  former,  and  throe  parts  of  the  latter.  It 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  submarine  telegraph 
cables,  being  laid  on  over  the  conducting  wire  in 
alternate  layers  with  gutta-peroha  to  f onn  the  insu- 
lator. 

CHAUCER,  Geoffuet,  'the  father  of  English 
poetry,*  bom  in  London,  probably  about  1340;  died 
there  on  the  25th  of  October,  1400.  The  date  com- 
monly assigned  till  lately  for  his  birth  was  1328,  but  all 
the  evidence  that  there  is  to  show  on  this  matter  points 
to  a  date  considerably  later.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
vintner  named  John  Chaucer,  a  fact  recently  brought 
to  light  by  the  labours  of  FumivaU.  Nothing  is  known 
of  MS  education,  and  the  earliest  fact  of  nls  career 
that  has  been  ascertained  is  that  he  is  mentioned  ia 
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the  household  book  of  the  wife  of  Prince  Lionel,  third 
son  of  Kdward  III,,  in  13r»7.  Probably  he  was  at 
that  time  a  page.  In  1350  he  l.)ore  arms  in  France, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  ransomed  tlie 
folic. wirii,'  year,  'J'he  next  mention  of  him  occurs  in 
l.*'.<>0,  when  his  name  is  included  among  those  of  the 
l<iug's  e.Sfjnirea.  l'>y  this  time  he;  appears  to  have 
been  married,  for  there  is  every  probability  that  a 
certain  Phiiippa  Chaucer,  wlio  in  that  year  is  recorded 
to  have  received  a  pension  of  ten  marks,  w-ius  no  other 
than  Chaucer's  wife.  8he  was  one  of  the  la<lies-in- 
waiting  to  <,)ueen  Philijjpa,  a  daughter  of  a  knight 
named  Sir  Payne  Koet,  and  a  sister  of  Lady  Cather- 
ine Swynfonl,  who  on  the  death  of  her  husl)anil  en- 
tered the  household  of  dohn  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  as  governess  to  the  children  of  his  for- 
mer wife  the  Duchess  Blanche,  and  who  was  after- 
wards married  to  that  prince.  These  connecti«jns 
increased  the  favour  in  whicli  Chaucer  already  stood 
at  c«»urt,  and  throughout  his  life  he  enjoyed  the 
special  friendship  of  the  prince  just  mentioned,  who 
Conferred  on  him  an  annuity  of  JClO.  In  VUu  he 
recei\ed  from  the  king  a  j^ensi^jn  of  twenty  marks, 
and  in  ]87l*  he  was  sent  to  Cenoa  as  a  comnnssioner 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  (jemtese. 
Soon  after  his  return  fiom  thisend»assy,  which  lasted 
two  years,  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms on  wool,  an  olii«  e  which  was  no  sinecure,  l»ut 
which,  on  the  other  lumd,  wa^  suthciently  lucrative. 
He  was  n<»w  in  tolerably  afHucnt  circumstances,  and 
his  fortimes  continued  to  improve  for  many  years 
after.  He  was  employed  by  the  court  in  various 
services,  and  had  an  atlditional  C'>mj»trollershi|>  be- 
stowed upon  him.  In  lo.s'j  he  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament as  knight  of  the  shire  of  Kent,  but  in  the 
same  year  his  fortunes  fell  with  those  of  his  jiation, 
dohn  of  Gaunt.  He  was  deprived  of  lioth  Ins  comj)- 
trollerships.  and  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  of  com- 
parative want.  Thiee  years  later,  however,  his 
]iatn)n  regained  his  lost  inlluence,  and  Chaucer  like- 
wise soon  benefited  bv  the  chanee.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  re.store<l  to  the  othces  he  had  formerly  held; 
l>ut  he  had  other  otHces  and  one  or  two  anmiities 
bjstowed  upon  him,  which  together  were  ]>robably 
nearly  as  valuable  iiH  those  he  had  lo-t.  (  haucers 
most  celebrated  work,  which,  althoULrh  it  may  have 
b<  en  be;4un  while  he  was  still  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms in  Wools,  he  is  shown,  by  allusions  to  contem- 
]>oraneous  events  which  it  contains,  to  have  con- 
tinu<'d  to  work  on  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  is  the 
Canterbury  Talcs,  nil  of  which  are  in  ^e^se,  except 
the  Tale  of  Melibo  us  and  tlie  Paisou's  Tale,  which 
are  in  ])rose.  'J'he  work  is  nnfortimately  incom]>lcte, 
not  being  even  half  finislied.  'J'he  Tales  are  dis- 
tinguished for  variety  of  character  and  liveliness  <if 
descriptiitn.  Chaucer  is  the  first  writer  w-ho  intro- 
dticed  the  s}>irit  and  licti<)ns  of  chivalry  into  poetry. 
]lis  Sir  Topaz,  howe\er,  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
these  tictions.  (  haucers  princi|'al  works  bcsi'les  the 
( "anterburv  Tales  are  The  Court  of  Love,  Tlie  Cuck<iO 
and  the  JSightiu'^ale,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 
Tioylus  and  Crvsevde,  The  Hook  of  the  l)uches,s, 
and  Tlie  Hou?<e  of  Fame.  The  authoiship  of  the 
Lomaunt  of  the  Pose,  which  is  u.sually  jiiinted 
amoTi"^'  Chaucer's  works,  is  disputed. 

GllAr<  I,  an  ancient  'J'eutonic  tribe,  dwelling  K. 
of  the  I'risians,  1  etw een  the  Fms  an  I  Jdbe  on  the 
shore  of  the  (icrman  C)i'ean.  They  are  also  called 
bv  different  autliors.  CnuJii^  Caioiy  i'a>/<i,  t'h>ni. 
They  are  first  mentioncl  in  the  wars  of  ]  )rusus  to- 
wanls  the  close  of  the  hr-t  century  ]'..c,,  antl  the  hist 
mention  of  them  is  in  the  third  centurv  A.D. 

(niACl)i:S-AI(fCJ:S  fanclent  OiUuf's  flaia),  a 
watering- j»lace,  France,  department  of  Cantal,  2^ 
miles  E.r^.E.  of  Aurillac,  in  a  deep  g^rge'  at  the  foot 


of  the  mountains  which  separate  Auver^e  from  the 
Gevaudan.  The  thermal  springs,  twelve  in  numlxr, 
take  their  rise  in  a  volcanic  mountain,  and  are  s<j 
copious  that  the  water  is  used  from  NoveTnlier  to 
April  in  warming  the  town.  It  h.as  al.S'>  the  pr-'- 
jierty  of  discharging  the  gre;v>e  from  phe-cp's  wf«)l, 
and  a  \;vst  number  of  fleeces  are  sent  hither  fur  the 
pur]iose.     Pop.  LMS. 

CHAT7J)ET,  Antoine  Deni.*^,  deserves  a  pro- 
minent place  among  the  French  statuaries  of  mcwiern 
times.  Born  at  Paris,  March  31,  ITOo,  when  the 
most  corrupt  taste  in  sculpture  prevailed,  he  finished 
his  career  by  works  which  display  a  degree  of  Gre- 
cian simplicity  and  truth  which  few  mcRlera  arti-ts 
have  attained.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  a:.'e 
he  obtaine<l  the  first  prize  of  the  Aca/.lemy.  He 
then  went  to  Kt>me,  where  he  met  the  celebmtel 
1  )rouais.  They  were  sor>u  united  by  the  lies  of 
the  most  intimate  friejulship,  and  an  eipial  enthu- 
siasm for  art.  After  Ids  return  to  Paris  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  His  hist  wcrk  ^vas  a 
bas-relief  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Pantlieon,  repre- 
senting the  love  of  glory.  The  bad  taste  of  tlie 
period  could  not  justly  e.'stimate  the  grand  and  simjOe 
character  of  this  Wi»rk ;  it  wxs  reserveil  f<»r  lat^?r 
times  to  appreciate  the  m;\sterly  and  sulJiine  }»er- 
formance.  '^IVavellers  may  find  in  the  museunis  c^f 
Luxembourg  ami  'J'rianon  several  of  Chaiulet  s  tine.->t 
works;  among  them.  La  Sensil>ilite,  a  young  giil  as- 
tonished at  tlie  motion  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which 
shrinks  from  lier  touch;  the  beautiful  statue  of  (.'y- 
parissa,  &c.  Chau<let  also  excelled  a3  a  j)ainter,  and 
has  besides  contributed  many  well  w  ritten  articles  to 
the  Hictionary  of  the  Academv.  He  died  at  Paris 
April  P»,  IS  10. 

CHATTJ)IERE,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
rises  on  the  bc»rders  of  Maine,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Kennebec,  an^l  after  a  northerly  course  of  about  IJ" 
miles,  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  (5  niiles 
above  t^uebec.  The  l>anks  of  the  river  are  geiierally 
hiuh,  steep,  and  rocky,  a:id  clothed  w  ith  wtM>d  of  in- 
dilt'erent  growth,  lietween  2  and  ll  miles  alj«>ve  its 
entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence  the  river  has  a  re- 
markable cataract  of  about  120  feet  perpentlieular. 
These  falls  are  ct)nsidered  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Montmorenci;  the  per]>endicular  height  is  (»nly  aUiut 
half  as  great,  btit  the  ([uantity  of  water  is  va-stly 
greater,  the  width  of  the  river  at  the  catarat-t  being 
:;*)*»  feet.  In  some  parts  sheets  of  water  roll  over 
the  precipice,  and  fall,  scarcely  broken,  to  the  Ix'ttorn; 
while  in  other  places  the  falling  water  dashes  from 
one  fragment  of  rock  to  another  with  the  wiUUst 
impetin)sity,  and  forms  a  great  mass  of  foam  of 
snowy  whiteness. 

CJIAUDON,  Loris  Maieui,  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine of  the  monastery  of  Cluny  (which  w;vs  secular- 
ized in  17^7),  born  at  A'alensoles,  ^lay  2o,  17';7, 
wrote  several  w^<^>rks  in  defetu  e  <»f  the  Catholics,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Popes  Clement 
XIIJ.  ami  I'ius  VL,  in  two  briefs  tlirected  to  him. 
Among  his  works  must  be  mentioned  the  Nouveau 
I'ictioiujaire  histori'jue  (Avignon,  1700,  in  four  vol^t.). 
of  which  ten  editions  have  aj)peared,  the  ninth  of 
which,  in  1820,  is  less  ci^rreit  than  the  fonner  ones. 
The  tenth  a]>i)eared  at  Paris  in  1822,  in  twentv-live 
vols.  Pesides  this  he  wrote  several  other  valuaMe 
works.  He  must  not  be  confounded  w  ith  his  brother 
Ivsprit  Jose]>h  Chaudon,  like  himself  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Arcadians  in  Pome,  but  belon-ing 
to  the  order  of  the  Capudiins.  The  latter  is  the 
author  of  La  Vie  du  bieidieureux  Laurent  lUs 
P.rindes  (last  edition,  Paris,  1767).  Louis  died  in 
1817. 

<  'HAUFFEPIK,  JACQut-s  (U:orgf:  de,  a  Calvin- 
istic  preacher,  born  at  iiCeuwarden,  in  Frieslan«l,  iu 
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170C,  preadied  at  Flushing,  Delft)  and,  in  1748,  at 
Amsterdani,  where  he  died  in  1786.  Borides  several 
theological  worka  and  tranalations  from  the  English, 
he  wrote  a  Notiveaii  IHctionnaire  historique  et  cri- 
tique,  poor  servir  de  Suppl^ent  ou  de  Continuation 
au  JJictionnaire  historique  et  critique  de  Bayle 
(Amsterdam  and  Hague,  1750-56,  four  vols,  folio). 
This  work  is  founded  on  an  English  translation  of 
liayle,  in  ten  vols.,  in  which  many  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  original  Of  1400  articles  which  it 
contains,  800  are  translated  from  the  English  without 
ad«litiooa,  about  280  are  corrected  and  augmented, 
and  the  rest  added  by  Chauffepi^.  He  displays  much 
learning,  but  in  genius  and  style  falls  far  below 
liayle.    Chauffepii  also  wrote  the  life  of  Pope. 

CHAULIEU,  GuiLLAUUB  Amfbtb  de,  the  French 
Anacreon,  bom  at  Fontenay  in  1639,  early  distin- 
guished  himself  by  his  genius,  and  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  dukes  of  Vend6me,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Aumale,  and  received  be- 
sides several  other  benefioea,  so  that  his  yearly  in- 
come amounted  to  30,000  livres.  Pleasure  was  now 
the  sole  occupation  of  Chaulieu.  He  lived  in  the 
Temple,  where  many  persons  were  assembled,  who, 
like  himself,  united  the  love  of  pleasure  with  a  taste 
for  letters.  In  this  society  of  Epicureans,  though  it 
was  frequently  visited  by  tiie  grand  prior  of  Venddme 
himself,  decorum  and  morality  were  not  very  rigor- 
ously observed ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
hei;^htened  by  poetical  sallies.  Chaulieu,  a  disciple 
of  Uhapelle  and  Bachaumont,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  rest  by  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  the 
gayety  of  his  disposition,  and  received  the  surname 
of  the  Anaerton  of  the  TempU.  Like  Anacreon,  he 
devoted  himself  to  love  and  poetry  to  the  last.  He 
died  in  his  house  in  the  Temple,  in  1720,  aged  eighty- 
one. 

CHAULMUGRA,  a  tree  (Gynoeardia  odoraia) 
which  grows  in  eastern  countries,  and  from  the  seeds 
gf  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that  has  long  been  known 
and  highly  valued  in  India  and  China  as  a  remedy 
in  skin  diseases  and  complaints  arising  from  blood 
impurities.  In  Mauritius  it  is  regarded  as  the  most 
trustworthy  remedy  for  leprosy,  and  its  use  in  cases 
of  consumption  is  said  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  wonderful  results.  The  oil  has  already  been 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  treatment  both  of 
skin  and  chest  diseases.  It  is  both  applied  exter- 
nally and  administered  internally.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  an  oak  or  sycamore. 

CHAXmONT,  Trxatt  of,  concluded  March  1, 
1814.  The  former  coalitions  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
Ore  At  Britain,  Sweden,  Austria*  and  most  of  the 
German  princes,  against  Napoleon,  in  1812,  were 
principally  directed  to  the  deliverance  of  Germany, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
The  principal  object  of  the  quadruple  sJlianoe  oon- 
cltided  at  Chaumont  between  Austria*  Russia*  Great 
Britain,  and  Prussia,  was  declared  to  be  to  destroy 
the  preponderance  of  France,  and  to  restore  perman- 
ent peace  to  Europe.  In  case  this  end  should  not  be 
attained  by  the  negotiations  already  opened  with 
Nafwleon  at  Chatillon,  the  mutual  obligations  already 
e\itf  ang  between  the  allies  to  prosecute  the  war  were 
to  be  ouufirmod.  The  four  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumont  agreed  on  their  respective  contributions 
for  the  aocomplishment  of  their  object,  which,  being 
punctually  fulfillcMl,  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 
This  treaty  was  signed  by  Prince  Mettemich,  Count 
NesBelrode^  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  of  State  Von  Hardenberg.  The  TntXy  of 
Chaumont  contains  the  diplomatic  key  to  idl  the 
events  which  occupied  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  1815. 
As  it  was,  however,  directed  personally  against  Na- 
pUuon,  and  as  France  joined  the  allies  at  tiie  Congi 


of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  has  not  been  re* 
newed. 

CHAUNY,  a  town,  France,  department  of  Aisne, 
19  miles  w.  by  N.  of  Laon,  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  St.  Quentin  Canal.  One  half 
of  the  town  is  situate  on  an  island  foimed  by  the 
Oise,  which  is  here  navigable.  It  has  manufactures 
of  sacking,  worsted  stockings,  soda,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids;  cotton  mills,  hydraulic  machines  for 
polishing  the  plate-glass  of  St.  Gobain,  large  bleach- 
ing grounds  and  tanneries;  with  a  trade  in  grain, 
dder,  oil,  timber,  hosiery,  cordage,  ooal,  horses,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  (1876),  8982. 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS,  La,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton,  and  9  miles  N.w.  of  the  town  of 
Neuf  ch&tel,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Jura.  It  is  pros- 
perous and  well  built,  and  has  much  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  inhabitants  are  laigely  engaged 
in  the  makiDg  of  watches  and  clocks,  and  similar 
branches  of  industry.  Each  man  confines  himself 
to  a  particular  piece  of  work — ^the  finishing,  gilding, 
enamelling,  painting,  &c.,  being  all  separate  depart- 
ments. Chaux-de-Fonds  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Locle  are  the  chief  centres  of  watch-making 
in  Switzerland,  producing  nearly  500,000  watches  for 
exportation  yearly.    Pop.  (commune),  (1880),  22,456. 

CHAY-ROOT,  or  Chot-boot,  the  roots  of  a  small 
biennial  plant  of  Hindustan,  tiie  Oldenlandia  urn- 
beHatOf  growing  spontaneously  on  diy  sandy  ground 
near  the  sea;  and  extensively  cultivated,  diiefly  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  The  cultivated  roots  are  very 
slender,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length ;  but  the  wild 
are  shorter,  and  yield  more  colouring  matter,  and 
of  a  better  quality.  It  is  for  this  dye  they  are  prized, 
as  the  durable  colour  it  gives  to  Indian  cotton  and 
chintzes  can  only  be  equidled  by  the  Turkey-reds. 

CHECK.    See  Chequk. 

CHEDDAR,  or  Cuedder,  a  parish  and  thriving 
village,  England,  county  Somerset.  The  village,  18 
miles  8.W.  Bristol,  is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
gorge  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  preseoting  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenes  in  England,  the  walls 
of  living  rock  on  either  side  extending  from  2  to  3 
miles,  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  many 
hundred  feet.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structurt*. 
with  a  square  tower  100  feet  in  height*  surmounted 
by  pinnacles.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapeL  TLe 
ancient  cross  is  beautifully  cut,  of  a  hexagonal  form, 
and  in  good  preservation.  Agriculture  and  shirt- 
making  are  the  chief  occupations.  The  dairies  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  long  been  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  cheese.    Pup.  of  parish,  2400. 

CHEDUBA,  or  Chekt>ooba,  an  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  about  25  miles  off  the  coast  of  Arracan ; 
length  and  breadth,  each  about  15  miles ;  area,  nearly 
200  square  miles ;  pop.  8534.  It  is  moderately  ele- 
vated, and  is  in  general  well  wooded  and  fertile,  but 
has  a  very  unhealthy  climate.  It  contains  several 
mud  volcanoes,  whicli  are  in  constant  ebullition,  and 
has  a  low  level  tract  along  its  coast,  on  which,  within 
the  last  century,  remarkable  geological  changes  have 
taken  place,  by  the  upheaving  of  a  considerable  part 
of  it  during  a  violent  earthquake.  The  principal 
product  is  tobacco  of  excellent  quality.    Rice,  indigo, 

Copper,  are  also  produced  in  some  quantity.  Petro- 
um  is  the  only  mineral  of  importance  as  yet  dis- 
covered. The  island  was  first  occupied  by  the  British 
in  1824.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mughs,  descen- 
dants of  Burmese. 

CHEESE,  one  of  the  most  important  products  of 
the  dairy,  is  composed  principally  of  caseine,  which 
exists  in  cows'  milk  to  the  extent  of  about  4  per 
cent.  It  is  held  in  solution  in  the  milk  by  an  alkali, 
on  the  removal  of  which  by  an  add  the  caaeine  is 
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convcrte<l  into  an  in=()lnl)lo  curd,  miil  wIpti  colL-r-tcMl 
nii'l  dried  forms  ch't.se.  In  ]-:a-t<  <>i  Holland  various 
kiji'ls  of  avid  an-  n-ed,  incliidiiiLT  liydr".!d<>ric,  tar- 
taric, aooti'',  and  evt-n  sonio  of  tlic  salts  of  oxalic 
acid;  in  Swit/riland  sonr  niilk  is  imich  u~ed,  init  in 
this  rotmtry  tin-  «_»;dy  sul-^t.inie  Li'iii-rally  «jnj|>loyf<l 
is  r'liic  t,  <tr  tic.;  j'r.i'aj'd  iiiiif  r  incnihi'anc  of  tli(; 
calf  s  >toniach.  .V-^.  in  a  Idition  toca-^rinc,  luitt-r  and 
oiinr  in;:rt  di'  iits  of  inill:,  in  small  i»ro]»ortion,  an; 
contairi'd  in  tlMM-i-s,  th'  ir  «(nalitics  niu.>t  obxiously 
dcjKjid  nine  h  on  those  of  the  milk,  anil  lu-ncc  th' re 
arc  urcat  diii<  r«rices  not  oiily  in  cher-MS  foi-nicd  troni 
the  milk  of  tlillVrcnt  aiiinKd-",  as  cov.s.  eua  s,  and 
;:(.  it<,  I'ut  of  the-  sani''  sj>rci<  s  of  uninial.  and  (  \en  at 
tin K:s  (<f  the  sanio  in(li\  i'lual.  Oth'-r  still  nioit,'  ini- 
j)ortant  ditftrent<  s  aie  caust-.l  ]iy  the  ]iroj'ort ions  in 
which  the  materials  ar<-  u-ed.  'I'lins  the  a<l<lition  of 
cream  udvcs  the  rich  Stilt-ui,  while  tlie  removal  of  it 
gives  tilt,'  jH)or  horny  Jl^<e.\.  and  the  nsr  of  tin-  whole 
milk  prorlue.s  (tloiieest,;r,  (  h«  shin-,  l)nnlop.  iVc. 

(MIEIKOMANCV,  or  rAiMi>Ti:v,  the  art  uf  di- 
vininiT  hy  insj.  ction  of  the  lin.  -  of  the  hand.  The 
art  was  praetisii]  in  India  in  the  roUiote^t  a_;cs  ;  it 
has  oc(aij»itd  tiie  att<ntio(i  of  tin-  '_;r<  att  -t  of  the 
ancient  ]iliiloso]>hers;  in  luiroji.-,  dtiriii'^'  tlie  mi<hlK,' 
a^res,  it  was  in  L,M"cat  ri  j»ute,  Imt  wli<  ii  the'  perseen- 
tions  of  a.stroloLjers  and  sorcrnrs  arose,  cheiromancy 
tcolc  refuse  anionir  th»>  proscribed  rac,  the  L"i|i'-ie'>, 
who  t<*  this  day,  in  tuir  own  enli_:!it'  ned  conntiy, 
tiiid  jirofit  in  th-'  (r\t  icise  of  their  favourite^  art. 

('in:iJ;(>l"iJ:i^A,  or  JiAis.  This  ord.r  is  per- 
liajfs  tilt-  mo>t  naiuial  a-.-»  nil'la-i'  in  the  cla^s  of 
niammals.  Its  es-^'ntial  cliararttr  is  the  po>s<  ^siou 
of  a  /,af>f  //>i/i)^  or  txjtan^ion  of  th-'  int'  uuni<  nt  of  the 
]»odvwhiih  Connects  tlie  tail  throughout  its  whole 
len'jth  to  the  hinder  liiuhs  as  far  as  the  ankle,  ami 
thence  ]ta-S'.s  ;don'_'-  the  side  of  the  hody  tu  the  fore- 
liml'S,  wliii.li  are  ^natlv  elon-.'-ated  and  L;i\e  support 
and  varie'd  mov.  m-iit  to  the  exp.in-ion  (which  is  p"])- 
idarlv  callvd  the  Avin-)  hy  means  of  the  very  lonvf 
and  slendt.^r  <li'jits.  <  )ther  mammals,  as  S'tme  of  the 
K<inirre]s  an<l  the  tlyinu  lenuir,  have  the  power  of  udid- 
in'_j  thi'ou'^h  th<'  air  for  souie  distanec,  hut  non«!  of 
them  lia\»;  th';  ]>o\vi  r  of  sustained  flight,  nor  are  the 
anterior  extremities  liiodihed  in  the  same  way  ;vs  are 
tliose  of  th'"  hats.  The  anatonn«  al  characters  of  the 
or  l.r  are  w.dl  seen  in  IM.  XX  X  V 1 1 1.  XXX  I  X.  The 
la'  -  a]>pioaeh  nio-t  rl.isi  Iv  to  the  Tn-e'ti\  ora,  of  w  hic-h 
they  may  he  n  ^ardi-d  ;ws  au  <xtrrm<'ly  njoditi.-d  .sec- 
tion. A  com]iarison  of  the  skulls,  tiif.  o,  ]:5,  II.  'JO, 
*2'2y  wdll  show  that  in  ^'iit-ral  as[Kct  tli<  se  twuordeis 
rcsemhle  ca''h  other-  ami  a  .free  with  the  ('ijrnivora 
(\vhi<  h  s<  r)  in  the  houi-.;!  iss  contracti'in  wlii«-h  se- 
jiarati  s  the  cranial  froiii  the  f,.eial  ].or(i..ns  (>f  the 
skull.  Ihit  tin  re  is  not  the:  massi\t;  a[ipraranc<'^  nor 
is  til'  r<'  th'-  saniv  mnsculai-  d'_\(lopui''iit  that  we  see 
in  the  latt<r.  The-  \  crt*  hra' are  I'roa'hand  as  in  the 
lemurs  and  Insretisora  tin-  ]iroce,-scs  an-  not  ]»romi- 
iient ;  the  lumh.'U"  \ert«hra- foini  a  <'oni'a\itv  di-rsally 
HO  that  the  axis  of  the  saii'um  is  at  riudit  au'jles  to  th«-' 
rest  of  the!  column.  Tht;  head  of  the  thiL^h-hone  is 
arti'iilated  to  the  peUis,  so  that  when  the  animal  is 
re-tin_r  on  th<'  -found  the  knee  points  uj>wards  and 
liackw  ards,  and  as  a  conM'queiice  the  toes  ])oint  ha'k- 
wards  and  slijhtly  outwards,  somewhat  after  the 
fa■^hion  of  lizards,  au  arranirement  to  whi(di  ti-^''.  17 
scarcely  does  justice.  The  tihula  is  rudinu  iitarv\  so 
that  in  tlie  li-ure  only  the  skuder  tihia  or  shin-hone 
Ls  ap]>arcnt,  hut  an  accessory  bom;  or  cartila^*;,  /, 
sjtriiiL'S  from  the  side  of  the  ankle  and  sup})orts 
the  edue  of  the  pata^ium.  The  loniT  a'ld  stron;4 
clavieKs^rt,  are  atta«ht  d  to  tlu)  expanded  head  of  the 
Hternum.  wdiieh  shows  a  crest  aloni:  the  middle  line, 
wdierehy,  :ls  in  birds,  an  ijicreased  surfaci;  of  attadi- 
ineut  is  provided  for  the  pow'crful  muscles  which  act 


on  the  winf^;  Init,  unlike  birds,  the  «;capula  or  ?hou!.^er- 
blade  is  also  broad  and  Las  a  stron:^'  keel.  The  hum- 
erus, o.  is  succt  ("ded  by  the  radius  //.which  alone  si:[>- 
])orts  the  wri^t  in.  the  ulna  lieiuLT  injperfect  dUt.'wly 
(at  th'.'  end  farthtr>t  from  the  iMniy-,  *o  that  m 
b'.th  extremities  there  is  provision  only  for  up'ward 
and  downward  moNement,  anythin;,''  lik'.-  rotation 
beiiJL:  checked,  'i'lie  thumb,  /.  con-i>ts  as  u-ual  "( 
two  ]>halanues,  the  di-tal  of  xvhi'  h  always  i-^ii;''  rts 
a  nail,  'i'he  second  tliuit.  /.-,  sometimes  also  t,up;.rc- 
a  nail;  but  v.h<  n  the  nail  is  absent,  as  is  in\.»n.i'  Iv 
tht;  case  with  the  other  tliree  dibits,  oidy  two  p:..il- 
an.:'>s  ai'c  ]ir»  ^ent  in  the  liieUiber.  Three  ki;.:<  >  ! 
teeth  are  alwavs  present,  in'i-or>.  canines,  and  ni-- 
lars.  The  fa\e>urite  attitude  of  re>t  is  han^iiij  h-.al 
downwanls  suspen<levl  by  the  hiiid-fe<-t,  whieh  n.T'- 
ma<le  to  turn  in  the  same  din.ction  by  tlie  free  r* sta- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  ankle.  The  inte>tine  vari-  s 
accordiiiLr  to  tlu:  dit  t  of  the  animal,  tic-  st  'U-a'.!!  .-t 
the  inse<'tivon;Us  e"rou)>  beiu'.,'  of  ave]a_:e  si/e  aiid 
pvi'iform  >ha])e,  while  the  fruuivorous  uioup  ha".-- a 
j^iTat  jiNloric.  the  blood-.-uckinu' Desmodus  A\rN  larje 
car'liao  dilat.itiou.  'Jdie  sen.-«e  of  toutli  is  w  r.'i-  r- 
fully  develop. ed,  as  Sjiallan/ani  s  exj^eriment  xuiii 
blinde<l  bats  >howed,  (See  article  i'>Ar,  wIp  iv  we 
have  iriven  a  popular  account  of  th.e  order.)  lK<.r;.v^' 
is  also  acute. 

The  (."iieiro]'tera  are  divided  into  tu«>  sub-ordrr<, 
Ft'i'/iz-o/ui.  and  /ii.-<><  tt'/-in-a.  Tin;  l*'ru_,u'\ "ra  ha\e  all, 
with  the  exception  (-f  Jl  iip'xh  <m'i,  a  nail  on  tlie  in- 
dex finder  as  well  as  on  the  thumb;  and  the  in'IrK 
has  in  all  three  joints.  'I'Jje  crowns  of  the  ij;olar 
teeth  are  spee«lily  jun'ound  ilat.  but  when  entire  ihev 
are  tul"-rcidat'd  and  di\  ided  by  a  narrow  lonjitU'li- 
7ial  eroove.  X<»  <'utane(»us  aj-peiida^es  are  develoj^'-'l 
in  cojineetion  with  either  U'tse  or  ear.  J'tiropKci  is 
the  most  widely  distributed  iceuus  belon;j;;in.r  to  tliis 
(livisi«jn,  all  the  meml>ers  of  which  are  found  in 
Eastern  Africa,  'J'ropical  Asia,  and  Australia.  From 
the  sharjniess  of  the  muzzle  and  the  l>rowni>h  re»l 
colour  thev  are  commonly  known  rts  HvinLr-foxos,  a 
trisial  name,  uufortunatelv  used  also  for  an  iusecti- 
vore,  (.laleojiithecus. 

The  insectivorous  bats  are  illustrat« d  by  tlie  vani- 
j'in;,  ii^-.  ;♦.  and  l>v  the  lon;4'-cared  and  common  l-at, 
lii:.  ]•',  11.  I'J.  The  obvious  ditference  in  the  tijuns, 
namtdv,  the  |»osse<sion  by  the  vami>ire  of  lanceolate 
or  kaldik-;  cutane^ous  ap|Mnilai,'esto  the  nose,  furnishes 
the  extern. d  Lniide  to  the  arran^'euit  nt  of  the  sub- 
(.>rder.  'ihe  J.s(iojJo>n(,  as  that  section  is  called  t<» 
which  the  most  blood-thirsty  ainnials  belouif.  inelrele 
the  I)i r.i)inflii<^  or  vampire  of  South  Anieiiea  (se</ 
^^\Ml"TI^:  Eat),  the  leaf-nosed  bats  {J^Itf/Hosf.rooi^ 
the  liorsi.^-shoe  bat  (Ji/ininl(tjj/iiis),  the  bn^ad-wiuL-evl 
bat  {Mcidih  iiixi)^  and  tl)e  monnops,  which,  with  itM 
rudimentary  nasal  appeiidat^es,  forms  ,a  transition  t'> 
the  eynuioihinoiis  or  iiaked-laced  i^roup.  The  teeth 
in  this  i,''roup  ran_;e  from  twenty  in  T>('snhHl its  to 
thiity-two  in  Ji/unofojJtu.'i  (liir.  lo).  The  (i'lmvo- 
rliiiia,  or  bats  without  nasal  cutaneous  a}«{»cndaLres, 
l»a\e  tlie  uiolar  teeth  sharply  tubeiculated,  and  the 
tiaunis  of  the  ear  is  always  enlarged  so  as  to  forui  a 
kind  of  valve,  coirs])icuous  in  fig.  11.  'J'he  common 
bats  of  tlie  genera  W  ,->jk  liilio  and  ^^■'otoiJiilus  havf  a 
very  wide  distribution,  the  former  being  cosmofH'li- 
tan.  In  geological  time  the  bats  range  from  the 
Eocene  tertiaries  down  to  the  j>resent.  the  Istioj)hora 
and  Ves]K  rtilio  being  among  the  earliest  and  most 
common  forms.  E;i.^tly,  it  is  noteworthy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mode  of  their  distrilnition,  that  they 
are  found  on  oceanic  islands  on  which  no  other  mam- 
mals exist,  their  iK>wer  of  tlight  giving  tliem  an  obvi- 
ous  ad\antau'^e, 

CHEK  I'].  Sir  John,  an  eminent  English  statesman 
and  cultivator  of  cla.ssical  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
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oentory.  He  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1514,  and 
reoeWed  his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  in  the 
uniYenity  of  that  place.  After  having  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
made  regius  professor  of  Greek,  in  which  office  he 
distinguished  himself  by  introducing  improvements 
in  the  pronunciation  of  that  language.  Bishop 
Gardiner,  chancellor  of  the  university,  opposed  these 
innovations,  and  a  literary  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  professor  and  the  chancellor,  which  was 
s<ime  time  after  published  at  Basil,  8vo.  In  1544 
Cheke  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  VI.,  and  he  appears  likewise  to 
have  assisted  in  the  education  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. On  the  accession  of  Edward  he  received  a 
pension  of  100  marks,  was  made  provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  grants  of  consider- 
able landed  property.  He  soon  after  married,  and 
in  1547  retired  from  court  to  the  university,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disappointment,  but  was  soon  re- 
called, and  remained  a  great  favourite  with  the  king 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  In  1550  he  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bedchamber,  the  next  year  he 
was  knighted,  and  in  1553  he  obtained  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state.  He  was  also  a  privy-councillor. 
The  death  of  his  royal  patron  occasioned  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  fortunes.  Cheke  was  a  sincere  Protestant, 
and  having  engaged  in  the  scheme  for  raising  Xiady 
Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  he  was,  on  its  failure,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  After  a  few  months,  however, 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  having  obtained  from 
Queen  Mary  permission  to  travel,  he  went  into  Italy 
and  thence  to  Strasburg,  in  Grermany.  His  conduct 
while  abroad  gave  offence  to  the  Catholic  sealots  in 
England,  who  procured  the  confiscation  of  his  estates 
on  the  pretext  of  his  having  exceeded  the  leave  of 
absence  which  had  been  granted  him.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  giving  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language.  In  1556,  having  been  induced  to 
\-isit  Brussels  (probably  through  the  contrivance  of 
his  enemies),  he  was  there  arrested  by  order  of  Philip 
II.,  then  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  England.  The  queen  sent  two  of  her  chap- 
lains to  visit  him  in  the  Tower,  with  the  purpose  of 
converting  him;  but  without  avaiL  Dr.  Feckenham, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  more  successful  with  his  con- 
cise argument,  *  Comply  or  bum.'  The  fear  of  death 
prevailed  over  his  constancy,  and  he  was  induced  to 
make  a  public  abjuration  of  his  former  faith.  His 
estates  were  not  restored,  but  he  received  an  equiva- 
lent for  them  from  the  queen,  and  he  was  much 
caressed  by  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  who, 
however,  with  cruel  policy,  obliged  him  to  sit  on  the 
bench  at  the  trials  of  the  unfortunate  Protestants. 
It  is  a  circumstance  honourable  to  his  character  that 
he  appears  to  have  keenly  felt  his  degraded  situation. 
He  died  of  grief  not  long  after,  in  September,  1557. 
Sir  John  Cheke  published  several  small  treatises, 
original  and  translated,  chiefly  relating  to  theology. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  many  works  preserved  in 
manuscript  Among  these  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  intended  to  exemplify 
his  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  English  language, 
by  banishing  from  it  all  words  but  such  as  are  of 
Saxon  origin. 

CHEKIANG,  a  maritime  province,  China,  be- 
tween lat  27"  and  31**  N.,  and,  mduding  the  Chusan 
Archipelago,  which  forms  part  of  it.  Ion.  117"  and 
123"  E.;  area,  39,150  square  miles;  pop.  37,809,765. 
llie  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  remarkably  fertile, 
and  the  inhabitants  skilful  and  industrious,  produc- 
ing in  particular  silk  fabrics  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

CHELMSFORD,  a  town,  EngUuid,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  29  miles  N.K.  London,  on  the  East- 
wn  Counties  Railway,  situate  in  a  b^utif ul  volley 


between  the  Chelmer  and  Cann.  It  consists  of  one 
principal  street,  with  three  or  four  smaller  ones,  well 
paved,  and  houses  mostly  substantially  built  The 
Chelmer  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  iron  bridge,  and 
the  Cann  by  a  handsome  one  of  stone.  The  church 
is  a  fine  old  building  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  sunnountcd 
by  a  tall  spire.  Several  of  the  public  buildings  and 
institutions  are  handsome,  amongst  which  are  the 
corn-exchange  and  the  shire-hinJU,  containing  the 
courts  of  assize,  sessions^  and  an  elegant  assembly- 
ru<im.  There  is  also  in  the  town  a  public  hall,  with 
a  reading-room  attached.  There  are  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  com  and  malt  is  carried  on.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Chelmer  are  several  large  flour-mills,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  some  flourishing  hop  plantations. 
Pop.  urban  sanitary  district  (1881),  9885. 

CHELONE,  the  name  of  a  nymph  who,  according 
to  Gredaa  mythology,  having  not  only  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera^  but  even 
ridiculed  their  nuptiaLi,  was  plimged  with  her  house 
by  Hermes  into  the  river  on  the  bsuiks  of  which  she 
dwelt,  changed  into  a  tortoise,  and  thus  condemned 
for  ever  to  cany  her  house  upon  her  back. 

CHELONIANS,  the  name  given  to  an  order  of 
reptiles,  including  the  tortoises  and  turtles,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  vertebrate  animals  by  hav- 
ing the  body  inclosed  between  a  double  shield  or 
shell,  from  which  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs  are  pro- 
traded.  The  body,  in  general  short  and  compressed, 
differs  much  in  its  length  and  height,  according  as 
the  species  are  more  or  less  terrratrial  or  aqiuitic. 
The  neck  and  tail  vary  in  length,  are  generally  re- 
tractile, and  always  movable.  The  shell,  on  the 
contrary,  is  generaUy  immovable  in  all  its  parts,  but 
in  some  species  is  movable  either  behind  or  before, 
and  in  other  species  is  movable  both  ways,  allowing 
the  animal  to  shut  itself  completely  in  as  in  a  box. 
The  Umbs  are  four  in  number.  The  feet  are  termi- 
nated by  toes,  which,  in  the  land  species,  or  Tutudi' 
nicUx,  are  short,  like  mere  stumps;  in  the  marsh  and 
river  species,  or  Emydos^  are  palmated,  divided,  and 
webbed;  and  in  the  ocean  species,  forming  the  turtles 
or  Chdonida;,  are  extended  into  large  and  undivided 
paddles.  The  chelonians  have  no  teeth,  but  are  gen- 
erally provided  with  homy  jaws  resembling  a  parrot's 
bill.  The  male  is  often  recognizable  externally  by  a 
concavity  in  the  lower  shell;  the  female  lays  eggs 
covered  with  a  hard  shell  Some  live  on  fish,  worms, 
molluscs,  young  crocodiles,  and  birds;  others,  forming 
the  far  larger  number,  are  herbivorous.  Their  reten- 
tion of  life  is  very  remarkable.  They  can  exist  for 
months  without  eating,  and  have  been  known  to  move 
many  days  after  their  head  had  been  cut  off.  See 
the  articles  Tortoise,  Turtle,  and  Reptiles. 

CHELSEA,  a  purish  in  Middlesex,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  containing  a  royal  military  hospital 
The  building  was  originally  commenced  by  James 
I.  as  a  theological  college,  but  was  left  unfinished. 
At  the  Restoration  Charles  II.,  wishing  to  erect  a 
convenient  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick,  maimed, 
and  superannuated  soldiers,  converted  the  unfinished 
college  buildings  to  that  use;  and  in  1684,  by  royal 
warrant,  one  day's  pay  (in  leap-year  two  days')  per 
year  was  ordered  to  be  deducted  from  each  soldier 
for  its  support  It  was  carried  on  by  King  James 
IL,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1692.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  structure  amounted  to  £150,000,  and 
the  extent  of  the  grounds  is  above  40  acres.  The 
number  of  in-door  pensioners,  about  550,  consists  of 
soldiers  maimed  or  disabled  in  her  majesty's  service, 
or  who  have  served  for  t^'enty  yean.  They  are 
provided  with  clothes,  lo'l^iug,  and  diet,  and  hav« 
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al-n  ;i  weekly  nllowanro.  Tliu  a''l')\v.\'KM>  to  t'u*  out- 
])';iisii>iicis  is  <■»'/.,  '.'(/.,  or  ].■>•.  :i  <l;iy,  :iii<l  tl.iv  :il\".:'..s 
iiavc  a  Jialf-voar's  ]»i.nsioii  in  i^h  aiicc  'J'li'ir  iiwiii- 
]>L'r  ain<.»uut-;  to  alxnit  7o,iMii).  ('.iinKit  -"l  witli  t^io 
Ii(>s|»ital  is  a  r<-yal  iiiilitarv  asvluni.  tV'Uii.li  il  in  l.^"]^ 
bv  iiarlianicutary  j^Tant.  for  t\w  ctlncatiou  an<l  main- 
tenance «if  8t«Mieis'  cliiMrun;  tuwanls  tlio  sn|>i>ort  of 
"\\  liii-ii  institution  the  whole  army  (•ontril>ut'>  <»nc  Jav's 
I»ay  per  annum.  J'o]*.  of  tlio  j'arisli  in  l^'.^l,  >^,1-Jn. 
'rii<'  |iariianicntary  iM.rnuu'ii  of  (  lielsva,  (.•reatr'l  in 
1><'7,  i'i  f<»rin«d  of  the  f(»UL"  |iari>li<js:  t  ■luls«'a,  I'ul- 
ham,  Ilamni'-i>ii!il!i,anil  Kt  ii>ui.;t.on.an(l  ha«l  a  |'0[»u- 
Lition  (tf  .■w;i;..M'i  in  \^>\.      it  itlurns  two  mcml>or.s, 

(  II  liJ/l'KN  1 1  AM,  a  mniiiciiKil  ami  jiarliamciitary 
lioroiii^'h,  and  fa>hional»le  watfiin^  I'lat-c  in  Enulaml, 
in  tiic  ('ountv  of  (iloncestcr.  an<l  7  ini]<-.s  n.k.  of  the 
titv  of  <jloucest'  r.  There  are  two  )trin<i|.al  railway 
.•stations — one  on  tlie  line  fr*>m  jiristol  to  liirminj^ham, 
tlie  t>tlier  a  terminus  from  a  si<le  line  of  the  (ireat 
W;  stern  from  J^»>ntlon  to  Hereford  and  South  Wales, 
:itid  also  uf  the  ( 'Ik  Iteiiliam,  Oxford,  and  J'anbiiry 
hue.  Tlie  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  ;4^ieat  beauty, 
in  the  extensive  valley  of  Gloueester,  sheltered  by  the 
( dt-swoid  Hills,  '_d\inu  to  the  place  the  advantaire  of 
tilt;  sii;ht  of  fertile  hills,  visible  from  almost  every 
street.  It  is  in  tr\ith  a  city  of  ^anKiis,  proteebd  by 
hills,  with  many  lo\.  |y  drives  and  rid<  s,  l>oth  in  the 
valU.v  and  on  the  hills,  t'heltenhiim  sp;is  lirst  of  all 
oeca-ioued  the  raj-id  i,'rowth  of  the  town;  latterly, 
though  the  Spa  L;arden>.  of  ritt\iile  and  Montpellier 
are'  f ie([Uent«'d  a.>  places  of  fashionable  amusement, 
few  peoj.le  visit  th«'  lown  for  l>athin;^Mtr  drinkinLT  the 
sj>riiiL,'s.  'J'lie  waters  of  the  s}ias  eousist  of  saline, 
siili>hurie,  and  chalybeate  watt-rs.  and  are  hi^ddy  com- 
jncnded  for  bdious  and  dyspiptie  cases.  The>e  spriiiLTS 
were  diseov*  reil  in  17l't  l»v  accident,  but  became 
fiuiious  in  17>^  throuifh  a  \isit  |);dd  to  them  by  (reorL,^e 
ill.  ( 'lu  Uenham  is  admirably  supplied  with  churches 
and  ehaptls  of  various  denominations,  'i'lie  parish 
church  is  a  line  old  (lotliio  ciiiriform  structure  with 
a  tower  contiinin-^^  a  peal  of  ei_lit  bells,  and  a  h>fty 
^pii\':  and  iho  Koiuau  ( '.itholic  and  < 'on;^M<"_;ational 
chui'ches  are  two  of  the  lliiest  in  I'im^dand.  The  to\vn 
has  of  late-  become  espeeially  distiiiiruished  :u^  all 
ednealioiial  centre.  The  }>n)pi  ielaiy  colK-ue  for  boys 
(foundeil  in  l>b'. )  is  one  of  ure.it  rei'Ule.  with  an 
attendance  of  7<'<*  sehopirs;  and  the  la'lie>.'  eolleLje, 
with  .jiM)  pupils,  raidvs  v.ith  the  hijhest  in  the  hi-tory 
of  female  education,  'i'here  are  al.>o  two  traiuiiiLr 
collc_'t;s  for  teachers,  anil  many  excellent  private 
schools.  Amoicj  llu^  other  public  institutions  may 
l>e  mentioned  its  libraries,  a^^-  inbly-rooiiis,  thec»>lle'je 
mu-t.um,  pum|i-rooms,  theatre-,  and  numerous  pbues 
of  fashionable  resort,  'i'lie  charities  of  Cheltenham 
are  numerous  and  well  support*  d  and  consist  amoiin' 
others  (tf  the  hosj)ital  and  dispensary,  almsdiouses, 
bo\s'  and  irirls'  oi|ihan  asybuu'i.  an  eye  disjiensary, 
a  I\iiiu-in  ho-pit  d,  a  homo  o|..ithic  •lis|nti>ary,  vVc. 
<  h«  Iteidiam  rt  ttuns  oui-  mem'a  r  to  l*aiiiam<.-nt.  1]\- 
t<'|'t  a  lari,'e  brewery  auil  iron- work,  employ in^,^  l'imi 
m>-n,  the  town  has  little  trade,  but  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  munerous  visitors  who  resort  to  it, 
and  its  resident  families,  many  of  whom  come  au-l 
Hettle  in  it  becau-ic  of  its  heallhfidiies-,  its  eiluea- 
tional  a<lvanta.res,  its  religious  pri\  il<\:rs,  and  its 
fa-hiouabh'  soeiety.      iN)j>.  in  1  S>1 ,    P'e^ll. 

CHEMICAL  "EAYS.  A  lu.t  very  approj-riate 
name  iriveii  to  the  r.vvs  of  lii.dier  refraiijihilitv  in 
t'.ie  speitrum  (.-ee  Sri  cii:t  mV  'i'iie  blue  and  vio].t 
ravs  of  the  spectrum,  and  al>o  tin;  non-luminous  ravs 
at  the  violet  end  of  th*.-  .'-pectnim,  have  a  yweidiailv 
j»ow<.'rfid  chemical  ell'ect  on  silver  eomioumls,  on 
j>hoto-raphie  pajier,  for  instance,  which  is  pre]>arcd 
by  moistenin:^^  soft  pajier  witli  M»lution  of  common 
salt,  and  theu  steepin;^'  it  in  Holutiun  of  uitr.ite  of 


.•silver.  Tlie  blue,  violet,  and  non-luminous  rays  at 
that  end  of  the  spectrum  quiekly  blacken  stich  pap'-r 
w  he!i  it  is  e\i>osed  to  their  influence.  The  reniainder 
of  the  s|»<'etnim  ha,s  not  this  power;  paj^er  s<ns;ti7.'  il 
with  silver  smalts  U  not  att.icked  at  all  bv  Velh.w 
li^dit  for  example.  Hence  the  name  chonial  ra^/s 
is  LTiven  t«>  those*  above  mentioned.  The  term  i.^, 
however,  n)isleadint,^  for  there  are  other  chemic  il 
comjiounds  that  are  acted  on  by  other  ]».art-<  of  the 
.spectrum;  and  tlie  truth  seems  to  be  that  for  ere  li 
jiaiticular  sen-itive  compound  there  is  one  particul/.r 
jtart,  or  .sometim-vs  two  or  three  j>articul.ir  part-  of 
the  .spectrum  w  ith  m.ixiinum  chemical  inlluence  for 
the  decomposit!<.n  of  it. 

CHl^MlSTIiV,  a  word  of  uncertain  etym(Mo:_'y, 
wdiieh  lirst  ap]»cars  in  the  works  (tf  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, where  it  is  u.«ed  to  desii^'nate  the  art  of  m  ikiir^' 
Lfold  artiricially.  It  is  ne»w  applied  to  the  ?  ivtie-- 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  laws  of  combinatioJi,  arid 
mutual  actions  t.f  the  minute  particles  of  the'  di;; -r- 
ent  sorts  of  matter  com posinc,'  our  ^rlobe,  and  the  pre>- 
pertie'S  of  the  comj>o«mds  they  form. 

The  historians  of  chemistry  have  claimed  fe»r  it  a 
very  hiudi  ai'.ti<piity,  and  have  attributed  its  oriLfin 
to  tlie  J'^LTyptians,  who  undoubtedly  dispbayed  ^t«  :it 
skill  in  .some  of  the  chemical  arts;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  tii.at  they  either  studietl  or  under- 
stood the  .scientilic  principles  (.f  the  arts  thev  prae- 
ti-ed.     It  is  j>r(»bable  that  the  Aral»i.in   phvsieians 
deserve  the  merit  of  havini;  <.^'rouj»ed  t^^'ether  and 
classitied  the  chenncal  fact-s  then  knowni,  and  in  the 
search  for  substances  ada])ted  to  medicinal  use  th-  y 
added   materially   to  their  number.     Such    positive 
additions  to  our  knowledge  belonir,  however,  chielly 
to   the   earlier  members  of  the  Arabian   sehool.  <.£ 
which  (ieber.  who  llouri.slied  durini^  the  eiudith  cen- 
tury, is  considered  the  most  distiii;,Miished  ornament; 
for  in  course  of  time  their  elToils  were  directed  en- 
tirely to  the  tran.-mutation  of  the  metals,  for  wbi.  h 
everv  other  branch  of  inouirv  wa,s  aban-hned.     It  is 
at  this  period  that  the  present  name  of  the  i<ciin  e 
makes  its  a]«j'earance  in  the  form  of  the  wonl  al- 
chemy, and  the  ]>ri  li.\  of  tlic  Arabic  article  nl  sulli- 
ciently  indicates  t!ie  source  throui^li  which  it  reached 
Eurojie.     The  transimit.ation  of  the  base  metals  into 
L'old,  to  which  the  alcheini-ts  dev<.ted  their  entire  nt- 
t'Ution,  has  lon^''  b(  en  a  favdurite  theme  for  the  ri-li- 
cule  and  c<tntempt  of  modern  authoi's,  which  w;vs  to 
a  threat  extent  justilied  by  the  absurd  pretentions  and 
charlatanry  of  most  of  their  mimber.     It  is  wctrtliv 
of  observation,  however,  that  tin  ir  idea."*,  thoUL^h  uow 
known  to  be  unfounded.  Were  by  no  means  an  ilh-ji- 
cal  inference  from  tlie  facts  then  known.     The  fun- 
damental  idea  of  alchemy,   divtsted  of  the   absurd 
superstructure    which    it    was    afterwards    mnile    to 
bear,  ajipears  to  be  based  nj)on  the  familiar  fact  that 
when  the  metallic  ores  are  smelted,  it  is  nec«'ssary  to 
employ  certain  lluxes,  such  as  lime  and  <)nart/.,  whieh 
Were  then  believed  to  o[/erate  by  removing  their  im- 
jturities  or  imjie'.fecti(»ns,   and  enabling  the  metal, 
which  wa.s  considered  to  be  a  more  perfect  form  of 
the  ore.  to  disi»lay  its  characteristic  projx^rties.     Aa 
it  was  found  that  the  metals,  by  a])iiropriate  ]>ro- 
cesses,  mi_dit  be  refined  an«l  obtained  with  increased 
lustre  and  beauty,  it  was  inferred  that  by  carrying 
out  the-;e   y>roct  ssrs  to  their  limit  the  more  .sul-tle 
ini]»uiities  of  the  base  metals  might  l>e  removed  and 
the  perfect  gold  obtained,  and  for  this  purjtose  it  v  ;i3 
supposed  that  a  more  ])otent  l!ux",  which  received  the 
name  of  the  pliilosoje'iei's  stone,  was  required.      In 
the  search  for  this  sid -stance  alcheniy  ]»re.>cribed  for 
its.lf,  in  the  Hist  in.->tance,  a  welbdetined  subject  for 
close  experimental    inqniry;   but  before  loiii^:  it  Im-- 
came  overloaded  with  extrava.raiit  speculations,  anil 
I  eventually  so   interwoven  wilLi   the   absurditie^j   of 
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jacUcial  aatrolog^y,  that  it  ib  frequently  impoisible  to 
aacertain  what  may  be  considered  as  properly  be« 
lonqin^  to  each,  or  even  to  understand  the  obscure 
and  mystical  language  in  which  their  doctrines  are 

In  seeking  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  most  min- 
erals, especiaUy  such  as  presented  the  characters  of 
metailio  ores,  were  subjected  to  numerous  experi- 
ments,  and  many  important  isolated  discoveries  were 
made  by  Basil  Valentine,  Baymond  LuUy,  Paracel- 
sus, Van  Helmont,  and  others,  among  whidi  may  be 
mentioned  the  strong  mineral  adds,  antimony  and 
its  compounds,  as  well  as  many  important  salts  of 
iron,  mercury,  and  the  alkalies.  These  discoveries, 
however,  were  made  almost  by  chance,  during  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  continued 
to  be  the  great  object  of  pursuit  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  time,  so  k^ly,  indeed,  that  there  u 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Newton  himself  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  metals.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  belief  in  alchemy  was  greatly 
on  the  wane,  and  just  at  its  dose  Becher  threw  out 
certain  speculations  regarding  the  cause  of  combus- 
tion, which  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  extended 
by  Stahl,  and  constitute  the  first  generalization  of 
the  phenomena  of  chemistry.  Stahl  assumed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prindple  which  he  called  phlogiston,  and 
supposed  to  exist  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  all  in- 
flammable substances,  and  to  be  separated  from  them 
in  the  act  of  combustion.  This  prindple  was  further 
believed  to  play  an  important  part  m  all  chemical 
changes  |nt>auoed  by  the  action  of  heat.  Thus  when 
an  ore  was  smelted,  it  was  supposed  to  absorb  the 
phlogiston  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
in  the  furnace,  and  so  was  converted  into  the  metal, 
while  the  metal  itself,  when  exposed  to  heat,  was 
again  'dephlogisticated'  and  converted  into  a  'calx,' 
of  which  a  familiar  example  is  offered  bv  the  scum 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  melted  lead.  The 
phlogistic  theoiy,  as  it  was  conmionly  called,  was 
universally  adopted  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
century,  and  Uiough  not  only  erroneous,  but  even 
diametrically  oppowd  to  the  truth,  it  served  to  direct 
attention  to  the  relations  of  phenomena  which  were 
previously  considered  to  be  entirely  unconnected. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Dr.  Black, 
while  examining  the  action  of  heat  upon  magnesia^ 
made  his  great  discovery  of  a  gas  different  from  at- 
mospheric air,  which  may  be  said  to  have  proved 
the  key  to  the  true  principles  of  chemistry.  It  was 
rapidly  followed  by  that  of  a  number  of  other  gases 
by  Cavendish,  Kutherford,  Priestley,  Scheele,  &c ; 
and  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  the  two  last-named 
chemists  afforded  to  Lavoisier  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing his  system  of  chemistry,  which  at  the  close 
of  the  last  oenturv  produced  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  sdence.  By  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments he  showed  uat  all  substances,  when  bunted, 
absorb  oxygen,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  products' 
of  combustion  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  ttie  com- 
bustible consumed  and  of  the  oxygen  whidi  has 
disappeared.  The  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  most  important  chemical  phe- 
nomena was  so  obvious,  and  the  demonstration  sup- 
plied by  Lavoisier  so  oondusive,  that  it  was  very 
rapidly  adopted,  and  from  that  time  the  history  of 
chemistry  presents  an  unbroken  series  of  remarkable 
discoveries,  of  the  extent  of  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  present  cen- 
tury the  number  of  the  non-metallic  elements  has 
been  increased  by  the  discovery  of  iodine,  bromine, 
and  selenium;  that  of  the  metals  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  while  the  carefuUy  examined  oompoimds 
bftve  increased  an  hundredfold. 


But  the  most  important  step  which  the  sdence 
has  yet  made,  is  undoubtedly  the  discovery  by  Dal- 
ton  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  During 
the  last  century  some  important  observations  had 
been  made  by  Eichter  and  Wenzel  regarding  the 
proportions  in  which  diemical  substances  combine^ 
and  they  had  even  arrived  at  a  law  of  partial  appli* 
cation;  but  their  researches  attracted  very  liiUe  at- 
tention, and  were  entirely  unknown  in  thiis  country. 
In  the  year  1802  Dalton  appears  to  have  commenced 
his  inquiries  and  established  the  simple  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  all  combinations  take  place;  and  by 
means  of  his  atomic  theory  he  gave  an  explanation 
of  their  cause,  which  did  a  great  deal  to  promote 
their  rapid  adoption.  Dalton's  theory  was  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  Berzelius,  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  time  engaged  in  examining  Richter's  law;  and  to 
his  influence,  and  the  elaborate  and  careful  experi* 
ments  by  means  of  which  he  determined  the  chemi* 
cal  equivalents  of  almost  all  the  dements  then  knowi^ 
its  rapid  adoption,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  it 
mainly  due.  To  Berzelius  we  owe  almost  all  the 
modem  improvements  in  the  methods  of  analysis,  as 
wdl  as  the  discovery  of  many  new  dements,  and  to 
Sir  H.  Davy  the  galvanic  decompodtion  of  the  alka- 
lies, and  the  foundation  of  electro-chemistry.  Of 
late  years  every  branch  of  the  sdence  has  been  de- 
vdoped  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary progress  has  been  made  in  oxganic  chemistry, 
which  forty  years  since  consisted  oidy  of  a  few  iso- 
lated facts,  but  now  equals  in  extent  the  inorganic 
department  of  the  sdence.  The  remarkable  re- 
searches of  Chevreul  on  the  oils  and  fats  may  be 
conndered  as  the  starting-point  of  this  branch  of 
chemistry,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Liebig,  Dumas, 
Laurent,  Gerhardt,  and  many  others,  has  led  to  re- 
sults of  the  very  highest  importance. 

The  investigations  of  chemists  have  shown  that 
when  the  different  substances  found  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  submitted  to  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  great  majority  of  them  can  be  broken  up 
into  sever^  substances  of  less  complicated  nature. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  flint  can  be  split  up  into  two  sub- 
stances entirely  different  from  it  in  appearance  and 
properties ;  chalk  and  wood  yidd  three,  alum  four, 
and  bone  not  less  than  nine  different  substances; 
while  sulphur,  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  a  few  other 
bodies,  resist  all  the  processes  to  which  they  have  as 
yet  been  subjected,  and  appear  to  consist  of  only  one 
kind  of  matter.  By  submitting  all  the  mineral,  ani- 
jnal,  and  vegetable  substanoes  which  come  under  our 
uotice  to  appropriate  processes,  chemists  have  ex- 
tracted from  them  dxty-four  substanoes,  by  the 
union  of  which  all  the  different  sorts  of  matter  with 
wbich  we  are  aoouainted  are  built  up.  These  sub- 
stances are  oallea  the  chemical  dements^  and  their 
names  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table: — 

AlnminiimL 

Antimonjr. 

Anenio. 

Darimn. 

BicmuUi. 

Boron. 

Bromins. 

Cadmium. 

Caiium. 

Caldam. 

Carbon. 

Cerinm. 

Chlorine. 

Chromlnm. 

Cubalt. 

Copper. 

Didymiom. 

Erbinm. 

Flnorina. 

Oillinm. 

Olnmninm. 


Odd. 

Rhodium. 

Hydrogm* 

Rubidium. 

Indium. 

Ruthenium. 

Iodine. 

Selenium. 

Iridium. 

BiUoou. 

Iron. 

BilTer. 

Lsnilisnium. 

Sodium. 

LeMi. 

Strontium. 

Lithium. 

Sulphur. 

Magnesium. 

Tantdum. 

Manganoie. 

Tellurium. 

Mercury. 

Thallium. 

Molybdenum. 
Niokd. 

Thorium. 

Tin. 

Niobium. 

Titanium. 

liilrogen. 

Tungeten. 

Oimium. 

Oxygen. 
Pailadittm. 

Vanadium. 
Yttrium. 

Phoaphorai* 

Zino. 

PJatinnm. 

Ziiooaina, 

PotSMium. 
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When  any  two  or  more  of  these  auhstanoee  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  proper  precautionB,  they 
unite  and  form  a  chemical  compound,  in  which  the 
constituents  are  held  in  union  by  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tive force,  which  has  received  the  name  of  chemical 
attraction  or  affinity.  In  order  that  the  difference 
between  this  and  other  kinds  of  attraction  may  be 
understood,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  all 
matter  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  minute  particles 
or  atoms,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  which  its  mass  is 
composed.  That  many  kinds  of  matter,  such  for  in- 
stance as  a  piece  of  sandstone  or  of  sugar,  are  com- 
posed of  a  congeries  of  particles,  is  muiifest  to  the 
unassisted  senses;  and  though  less  obvious,  it  is 
equally  true  that  such  bodies  as  iron  and  sulphur  are 
similarly  constituted.  Now,  if  two  minute  particles 
of  iron  be  brought  into  dose  contact,  they  adhere  to 
one  another  by  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
and  produce  a  mass  of  larger  size,  but  possessing  pro- 
perties in  all  respects  identical  with  those  of  the  par- 
ticles of  which  it  IB  composed.  In  the  same  way 
individual  particles  of  sulphur  may  be  made  to  co- 
here and  form  a  larger  mass  of  that  substance.  But 
if  iron  and  sulphur  be  brought  into  contact,  the  re- 
sult is  different,  for  the  mass  so  obtained  is  entirely 
distinct  in  its  properties  from  either  iron  or  sulphur 
— is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  shows  no  traces  of 
either  of  its  constituents.  The  latter  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  chemical  attraction  or  affinity,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  its  occurring  between  dissimilar  par- 
ticles, and  producing  a  new  kind  of  matter  readily 
distinguishable  from  either  of  the  substances  com- 
bining to  form  it,  and  which  cannot  be  again  separated 
into  its  elements  by  merely  mechanical  processes.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  all  these  characters 
must  be  taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing chemical  affinity,  because  cohesion  does 
take  place  between  dissimilar  particles,  as  when 
copper  is  plated  with  silver  by  means  of  powerful 
pressure ;  but  here  the  mass  is  not  homogeneous,  and 
each  of  its  constituent  metals  can  be  at  once  distin- 
guished. In  a  similar  manner,  pounded  charcoal  and 
sugar  may  be  mixed  together  so  uniformly  that  the 
mass,  oven  under  the  microscope,  appears  perfectly 
homogeneous ;  but  the  absence  of  any  chemical  affi- 
nity is  at  once  shown  by  throwing  the  mixture  into 
water,  which  dissolves  the  sugar  and  allows  the  char- 
coal to  deposit.  Moreover,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
true  alteration  of  properties,  for  the  mixture  retains 
the  tiUite  of  the  sugar,  and  its  colour  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  two  ingredients.  But  where 
chemical  union  takes  place  the  result  is  entirely 
ditferent,  the  compound  retains  none  of  the  characters 
of  the  elements  it  contains.  Thus  when  lead  com- 
bines with  oxygen,  wliich  is  a  colourless  gas,  we  ob- 
tain a  yellow  powder,  which  is  quite  fixed  in  the  fire, 
and  has  none  of  the  prot)erties  of  either  the  metal 
or  the  gas  which  combined.  In  this  case  we  have 
supposed  that  combination  has  occurred  between  two 
elements  only,  but  exi3eriment  has  shown  that  three 
or  more  may  unite,  and  in  this  way  compounds  of 
great  complexity  may  be  produced. 

Ialws  of  Combination, — ITie  laws  according  to 
which  chemical  substances  combine  are  exceedingly 
simple.  The  first  and  most  important  states  the  fact 
that  a  compound  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  that 
its  composition  is  fixed  and  invariable.  Experiment 
shows  that  if  we  take  a  quantity  of  hydrogen,  for 
example,  and  cause  it  to  combine  with  chlorine,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  it  with  35*5  times  its  weight  of 
that  element,  and  by  no  process  can  they  be  caused 
to  unite  in  any  other  proportions,  so  that  when  we 
take  a  substance  which,  by  its  external  properties, 
can  be  recognized  as  a  compound  of  these  elements, 
no  matter  where  or  how  it  has  been  obtained,  we  are 


certain  that  its  oonstitaenti  mmfc  be  pi«MDi  in  it  m 
these  and  no  other  proportiona.    If  now  we  eanmm 
bromine    to   combine  with    hydrogen,   ezperimesk 
ahowB  that  we  must  take  80  parts  of  the  fanner  for 
one  of  the  latter,  and  we  thus  obtain  61  parts  <tf 
the  compound ;  while,  if  iodine  be  used,  127  parts  of 
it  are  required  to  r^laoe  35*6  of  chlorine,  or  SO  of 
bromine.    If,  again,  we  take  potassinm  and  being  it 
in  contact  with  the  ready-formed  compoond  of  hy- 
drogen and  ddorine,  it  at  onoe  expels  the  hjrdrogea, 
and  forms  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  potaaaimn  in 
such  proportions  that  89*13  parts  of  potaaaiam  re- 
place tiie   1  part  of  hydrogen.     By  similar  experi- 
ments it  is  ascertained  tlukt   23    parts  of   aodiuin 
and  107*94  of  silver  can  occupy  the  place  of  the  39*13 
of  potassium.     While,  therefore,  39*13  of  potasDimi 
is  capable  of  satisfying  the  affinity  contained  in  3^*5 
of  chlorine,  it  requires  23  of  sodium  or  107*94  of  sil- 
ver to  perform  the  same  function,  and  these  quanti- 
ties of  the  different  elements  are  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  one  another.    By  proceeding  further  in  this  way, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  each  of  the  elements  n 
number  expressing  tiie  quantity  of  it  which  is  cap- 
able of  satisfying  the  affinity  contained  in  one  part 
of  hydrogen.    As,  however,  ^e  nimiber  of  oompoundi 
of  hydr^en  which  were  known  and  accurately  ex- 
amined at  the  time  Dalton  was  engaged  in  the  stadj 
of  these  laws  was  small,  he  preferred  to  make  oxygen 
his  standard  of  comparison,  and  having  found  thai 
8  parts  of  that  element  combined  with  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  he  chose  as  the  combining  properdon  of 
every  element  that  quantity  of  it  which  was  cap- 
able of  entering  into  imion  with  8  parts  of  oxygen. 
When  this  was  done,  however,  certain  anomalies 
presented  themselves,  for  while  8  parts  of  oxygen 
satisfied  the  affinities  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  ex- 
periment showed  that  3  parts  of  hydrogen  entered 
into  union  with  14  of  nitrogen,  or  in  other  words, 
that  that  quantity  was  equivalent  not  to  1  but  to 
3  combining  proportions  of    hydrogen.    It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  word 
equivalent  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  was  at  first 
used,  and  to  employ  the  words  combining  proportion 
to  express  the  numbers  detemuned  in  the  maon^ 
just  described.     Proceeding  still  further,  experiment 
showed  that  nitrogen  was  capable  of  forming  several 
different  compoimds  with  oxygen,  in  which  14  parti 
of  the  former  element  combined  not  only  with  8 
of  the  httter,  but  also  with  16,  24,  32,  and  40  parts, 
though  with  no  intermediate  quantities.      Similar 
relations  w^ere  also  found  to  exist  between  the  com- 
pounds of  other  elements.     Thus,  200  parts  of  mer- 
cury can  combine  either  with  35*5  or  with  71  parts 
of  chlorine,  and  39*13  parts  of  potassium  may  be 
made  to  unite,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made,  either  with  16,  32,  48,  or  80  of 
sulphur.     So  far  we  deal  entirely  with  facts;  but 
Dalton  was  led  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  tiieae, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  devised  a  hypothesis  which 
was  put  forth  simultaneously  with  the  facts,  and 
afforded  at  once  so  reasonable  and  dear  an  explan- 
ation of  them,  that  it  unquestionably  did  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  upon  his  views,  and 
to  promote  their  speedy  adoption. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  science 
it  has  been  assumed  that  matter  is  composed  of 
minute  particles  or  atoms ;  but  this  idea  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  lui  explanation  of  its  phy- 
sical properties,  and  its  strictly  chemical  propertiea 
were  entirely  disregarded,  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  explain  them  until  Dalton  enunciated  his  views, 
which  assumed  that  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  subdivide  it,  we 
should  at  last  obtain  the  ultimate  atom  of  that  sub- 
stance, which  could  then  be  no  farther  divided  hj 
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mechanical  mewu,  but  might  by  chemical  processes 
be  resolved  into  an  atom  of  hydiogen  and  an  atom  of 
chlorine;  but  as  these  substanoes  are  contained  in  the 
compound  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  to  85'5  of  chlorine,  it  follows  that  these 
numbers  must  rroresent  the  relative  weights  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  the  elements  in  question.  In  shorty 
the  numbers  expressing  the  proportions  in  which  the 
elements  combine  represent  also  the  relatiye  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  which  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
are  composed.  This  hypothesis  further  explains  the 
reason  why,  when  different  compounds  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  are  formed,  the  oxygen  must  either  be 
8,  16,  24,  32,  or  40;  any  other  quantity,  in  fact, 
would  represent  a  fraction  of  the  atom,  whidi,  by  the 
hypothesis  itself  is  assumed  to  be  indivisible. 

Dalton's  hypothesis  was  immediately  received  by 
diemists,  and  in  the  oouise  of  a  very  few  years  it 
was  universally  adopted,  and  led  to  a  veiy  extensive 
series  of  investigationa,  in  which  the  composition  of 
the  most  important  compounds  was  determined  with 
an  aocnraoy  Wore  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
with  preciaion  the  exact  numbers  which  represent 
the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  different 
elements;  and  such  investigations  have  been  carried 
on  up  to  the  present  day,  and  have  engaged  the 
attention  and  called  into  operation  the  resources  of 
the  best  and  most  skilful  analysts;  and  tiie  com- 
bining proportions  of  the  most  important  elements 
have  beion  now  ascertained  with  an  accuracy  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Combinatwn  by  Volume, — BhorUy  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dalton's  views,  Gay  Lussao  published 
»  highly-important  memcir,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  combination  of  gases  might  be  considered  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  that  a  very  simple  relation 
exists  between  the  volumes  in  wMch  they  unite. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  if  we  wish  to  cause  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  to  combine,  they  must  be  presented  to 
one  another  in  equal  Tolumes.  A  cubic  foot  of 
dilorine^  for  example,  will  combine  with  neither 
moro  nor  less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
compound  formed  will  occupy  2  cubic  feet,  or  pre- 
cisely the  same  space  as  its  constituents  did  before 
combination.  The  number  of  elements  which  are 
capable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous  form  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is,  however,  extremely  small;  but  it 
was  pointed  out  that  if  volatile  elements  be  converted 
into  vanour  by  the  aid  of  heat,  they  obey  the  same 
law.  Thus  bromine  and  iodine  are  readily  volatilized, 
and  the  vapoun,  that  is  to  say,  the  gases  they  yield 
will  each  combine  with  its  own  volume  of  hyorc^n; 
and  the  compounds  formed,  which  are  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  each  case,  occupy  just 
twice  tiie  volume  of  the  hydrogen  they  contain. 
With  oxygen,  however,  the  case  is  different.  One 
volume  of  that  substance  combines  with  2  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  compound  formed,  when  in  the 
gaseous  form  no  longer  occupies  the  same  space  as 
its  constituent  gases,  but  the  2  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  1  of  oxygen  are  condensed  into  2  volumes  of 
gaseous  water,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  tteam,  A  third  illustration  is  offered  by 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  but  here  1  volume  of 
nitrogen  combmes  with  3  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  resulting  gas  filb  just  half  the  space  whidi  its 
constituents  occupied  when  uncombined. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  the  important 
oondusionB  to  which  these  facts  lead.  As  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  combine  by  weiffht  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  85*5,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  volume  of 
chlorine  must  weigh  85*5  times  as  much  as  a  volume 
of  hydroffen,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  chlorine  must  be  85'5  times  that  of  hydro- 
gen; the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  bromine, 


or  gaseous  bromine,  80  times  as  great;  and  that  of 
the  vapour  of  iodine,  which  also  unites  with  its  own 
volume  of  hydrogen,  127  times  as  much,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  specific  gravities  of  these  substanoes  in 
their  gaseous  forms  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  combin- 
ing proportions;  and  further,  that  a  Tolume  of 
hydrogen  must  contain  as  many  atoms  of  that  ele- 
ment as  a  volume  of  chlorine  does  of  chlorine.  A 
volume  of  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  combining 
with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  inference  seems 
obvious  that  a  volume  of  oxygen  must  contain  twice 
as  many  atoms  as  a  volume  c^  hydrogen.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  substanoes  known  to  chemists  are 
either  incapable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous  fonn,  or 
are  converted  into  it  at  temperatures  so  high  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  submitting  them  to  careful 
experiment;  but  many  substances  which  are  them- 
selves fixed  in  the  fire  are  capiLble  of  producing 
gaseous  compounds.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
&  offered  by  carbon,  6  parts  of  which  combine  with 
16  of  oxygen,  and  form  a  gas  which  occupies 
exactly  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  it  contains;  and 
chemists  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  convert  carbon  into  a  gas,  then  12  parts 
of  it  would  occupy  the  same  volume  as  the  16  of 
oxygen.  As  the  compound  gas  corresponds  with  this 
view,  chemists  have  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  suppose  that  the  non-volatile  element  must  also 
agree  with  this  law. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  extend  this  hypothesis  a 
little  further  to  suppose  it  applicable  to  all  the  other 
elements,  and  to  assume  that,  if  taken  in  the  ratio  of 
their  atomic  weights,  all  should  occupy  the  same 
volume.  Oxygen,  however,  clearly  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  this  hypothetical  law,  for  it  only  occupies 
half  the  volume  which  hydrogen  does.  It  was  soon 
pointed  out  that  the  exceptional  character  of  oxygen 
would  disappear  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  was 
supposed  to  be  only  half  what  it  was  according  to 
Dalton's  hypothesis,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
compound  of  that  element  with  oxygen  would  contain 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen;  and  these 
being  in  the  act  of  combination  reduced  to  two,  the 
compound  would  then  occupy  two  volumes  like  any 
other. 

That  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  was  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  that  of  oxygen  was  assumed  by  Berzelius 
and  other  continental  chemists  on  altogether  different 
grounds;  but  this  opinion  never  found  acceptance  in 
this  country,  and  British  chemists  adhered  to  the 
atomic  weights  laid  down  by  Dalton,  and  refused  to 
admit  what  were  considered  to  be  the  more  hypo- 
thetical numbers,  deduced  from  the  assumption  that 
the  atoms  of  all  elements  in  the  gaseous  form  occu- 
pied the  same  volume.  The  hesitation  to  adopt  this 
supposed  law  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
sulphur  then  formed  an  exception  to  it  which  could 
not  be  got  over;  for  at  a  temperature  of  440**  Cent, 
that  element  fonns  a  vapour  which  unites  with  six 
times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  compound. 

The  more  recent  researehes  of  DeviUe  have,  how- 
ever, removed  this  objection,  for  he  has  shown  that 
sulphur  is  really  canable  of  forming  two  different 
vapours,  one  anomalous  produced  at  temperatures 
little  above  its  boiling-point,  and  another  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  other  elements,  which  exists  at 
temperatiures  above  1000'  Cent,  about  which  point 
the  sulphur  vapour  suddenly  expands  to  three  times 
its  former  volume,  and  comes  into  correspondence 
with  oxygen.  Gay  Lussac  did  not  himself  express 
these  general  laws,  but  restricted  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  those  substances  which  can  actually  be 
obtained  in  the  gaseous  form.  Ampere  maintained 
the  more  general  hypothesis,  but  his  views  were  not 
generally  accepted  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
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and  they  gained  in  streni,'Ui  mainly  hecnuse  the 
btndy  of  the  carbon  conipounds,  mIiI.Ii  Las  received 
BHi'ii  (  uormoui  e\tuiisii«a  (hjiii;'.;  tlu-  la^t  i*>i'ty  ycarrf, 
LiL>  imnieiisolv  iiicrea,-<ed  their  iin])ortum;e. 

'i'hf.'  neet'ssity  f<»r  M»nie  iiuMlilication  of  the  atomic 
wei^liLs  laitl  duwu  by  l)alt'»ii  iu  the  early  i)art  of  this 
Century  uas  first  hnnijlit  prominently  forward  by 
Clerliardt,  who  established  what  lie  called  the  unitary 
HV^tem  of  chemistry,  and  tliis,  after  nnderijoiny-  sun- 
dry nKMlificatioiis  which  caTinot  be  entered  upon  here, 
has  L,^radually  formed  iUself  into  the  c>y«tcui  now  uni- 
versally employed. 

Atom  i<:  1 1 '(/  /A  ^^•. — 'J'lie  at<  'mic  w«Mi,dit  of  any  clement 
is  now  assunied  to  be  the  smallest  <piantity  which  ex- 
ists in  two  gaseous  volunx  s  of  any  of  its  eomjiounds, 
the  vnlume  occupied  by  one  i»art  of  hydroiren  being 
ta  veil  as  the  standard,  llms  two  volumes  of  hy- 
drochloric ;M.i<l,  the  c(>m]>ound  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, are  fuund  to  eont  dji  1  part  f»f  the  latter  and 
.jr>".'>  of  the  former.  This  ninnber,  thereft>re,  is  taken 
as  the  atomic  weiudit  of  chlorine'.  Two  volumes  of 
steam  contain  '2  i-aiLs  bv  weiirht  of  hvdro'cn  in  union 
with  l(i  of  oxyiTt-n,  and  this  conse(jUently  becomes 
the  atomic  wei_;iit  of  that  element,  and  two  vt>lumes 
of  ammonia  gas  contain  14  |)arts  of  nitrogen,  which 
is  ius  atomic  weight,  and  s-)  on  w  ith  the  other  ele- 
ments, and  in  every  ca^e  in  which  the  element  can 
it  SI  If  exist  in  the  gase»»ns  form  it  i.s  found  that  its 
at'ini  occupies  a  space  e<|ual  to  that  oe-cuj»ied  by  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  !Many  of  the  elements  have  not 
be  n  obtained  in  the  state  of  vajmur,  or  at  least  can 
only  bcolttained  in  the  gaseous  furm  at  temperatures 
Ko  hiud),  that  it  is  im|>M.-,.iible  to  submit  them  to  accu- 
rate e\i>«.'riments,  but  ni'St  of  them  form  some  vola- 
tile comjtounds  whicli  can  I'e  exaTuined.  and  whenever 
tiiat  is  impuosible,  the  atomic  weight  is  lixed  by 
analogy. 

The  following  table  contaiiis  a  ll.-t  of  the  atomic 
wei_,dits  of  th:;!  eleiiieats  deduce  I  from  the  most 
accurate  experiments,  to  which  is  atlded  a  C(»lumn 
<tf  .s'unl'o'sy  the  use  of  which  will  be  afterwards 
explained:  — 
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r.efore  procccdiii'^'  to  treat  of  certain  views  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  com]H»unds  which  the  elements 
form  with  one  another,  it  i<  ad\isable  to  explain  the 
Pvstem  of  nomenclature  au'l  notation  now  in  use 
among  chemists. 

t'/nniiad  yoiacnchUun.  ~T\iQ  names  employed  by 


the  ohl  c'.iemists  were  generally  derived  from  some 
property  of  the  substance,  or  indicated  the  nu>le  iu 
which  it  was  prepared,  and  sometimes  the  subst.mce 
from  which  it  was  obtained.  Of  these,  oil  '.'f 
vitriol,  corrosive  sublimate,  spirit  of  salt,  and  liver 
of  sulphur,  may  serve  as  examples.  tSuch  names, 
always  inconvenient,  became  quite  unusable  when 
Lavoisier  s  system  w;us  introduced,  and  very  shortly 
aft  ruards  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  ap- 
p(^>inted  a  conuviittee  to  devise  an  improved  svstem ; 
and  that  they  introduced,  of  which  the  chief  m'.nt 
is  due  to  Guy  ton  Morveau,  was  at  th^  time  absolutely 
perfect,  and  though  somewhat  modilied  t<:>  suit  the 
requirements  <if  the  modern  science,  still  remains 
substantially  what  it  was.  The  ]»rinciple  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  that  the  name  of  every  couuvoi.nd 
should  e.xpress  its  elements,  and  as  far  ;uj  j-ossible 
the  i)ro}K»rtions  in  which  they  are  j 'resent  init.  Accord- 
ingly names  are  apj'lied  to  all  the  elements,  den\cd 
generally  from  some  conspictious  jiroperty  they  j>os- 
sess.  Thus  chlorine  is  so  called  from  Greek  r/</'"//o.v, 
yellow,  owing  to  its  yellow  colour;  hydrogen  from 
/<//(/*/;•,  water,  and  niit>uio,  I  generate,  becau^-ii  by 
imitim:  with  oxvi^en  it  form.s  water;  and  so  on  wiiii 
all  the  others.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ma'.:e 
the  name  express  abso  the  chvss  to  which  the  sui>- 
st.mco  belongs,  althouirh  this  has  not  l>een  very  com- 
j>letely  carried  out.  Thus  all  the  metals  (excej't,  of 
course,  those  which  have  been  l<»ng  kiunvn,  and  <'f 
which  the  common  names  caimot  be  altered)  are  ma«]e 
to  terminate  in  uin,  as  y>otassium,  barium,  itc. ;  and  tae 
substances  allied  to  chlorine  have  a  sinjilar  teruiina- 
tion  to  it.  Tlie  nomenclature  of  comjiounds  was  b.isLd 
on  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  substances  opj)ose<l 
to  one  another  in  their  properties,  and  known  :us  aci.U 
and  ba.ses,  for  the  designation  of  which  dilferent  prin- 
ciples were  emidoyed.  ^Vll  the  bivses  known  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  w-ere  oxygen  comiHuinds^ 
and  thev  were  known  by  the  Lreneral  name  of  oxides. 
Thus,  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper  are  com- 
jKMinds  of  these  metals  with  oxygen,  pos.«essevi  of 
more  f»r  h-s  well-marked  basic  propeities.  The  coni- 
[)ounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  though  re;.llv 
l)elonging  to  a  dilferent  class,  were  called  chlorides, 
iodides,  and  bromides.  Those  of  sulphur,  carii-n, 
Ixtrou,  and  silicon  were  originally  designate<i  sid- 
I'liuiets,  carburets,  borurets,  &c.,  though  the  tenns 
sulj 'hides,  borides,  carbides  are  now  more  commonlv 
emploved.  Since  the  atomic  theory  came  into  u>e 
some  more  definite  mtkle  of  distinguishing  two  or 
more  compounds  of  the  same  elements  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  term  oxide  was  conlined  to  a  compound 
containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  combination  with 
one  of  the  other  element.  The  compound  containing 
two  atoms  of  oxygi.n  became  a  binoxide,  that  with 
three  a  teioxi<le,  and  so  on;  the  numeral  prefix 
always  c\]'ressiiig  the  nund)er  of  atoms  of  oxvgen. 
So  al-o  we  s|'ealv  of  a  jirotochloride  and  bichloride,  a 
]<n'tosul[)!juret  and  bisulj.huret.  J>ut  it  sometimes 
hap]>ens  that  couipounds  are  formed  which  cannot  l>o 
made  to  fall  into  this  series,  as,  for  instance,  when 
two  eipuvaleiits  of  copj^er  combine  with  one  of  oxy- 
g' 11 ;  in  this  ease  tlie  (ireek  numerals  are  emjdoyed, 
and  hence,  dinoxide  of  copper  is  the  name  given  to 
the  comj»ound  just  mentioned.  So,  also,  there  are  a 
number  of  oxides  containing  two  equivalents  of 
metal  to  three  of  oxygen  ;  such  comj>ounds  are  called 
ses(  |uio.\ides.  X.inies  constructed  in  this  way  are 
extremely  deJinite,  and  express  very  precisely  the 
C(»nstitution  of  the  compounds;  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  found  ]'refer.able  to  use  names  of  less  pre- 
cision, and  to  distiiiLTuish  only  between  the  larger 
and  smaller  i)ro})ortions  of  oxygen.  Thus,  there  are 
two  oxides  of  iron  possessing  basic  properties,  which 
are  called  respectively  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  the 
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tenninfttioii  b  out  being  used  in  all  cateB  for  the 
oompound  containing  tlie  Bmaller,  and  that  in  ie  for 
the  one  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  element  being  usually  employed, 
thua  the  two  oxides  of  tin  are  called  stannous  and 
stannic  oxides.  Both  systems,  however,  are  still  in 
common  use,  and  each  has  iti  special  advantages. 
When  the  compound  formed  possesses  add  instead  of 
Lasio  properties,  the  system  employed  is  different,  and 
has  its  origin  in  the  belief  entertained  by  chemists 
in  the  last  century  that  all  adds  were  oxygen  com- 
pounds,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unneoessaiy  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  them,  as  the  word 
add  suffidently  did  so.  Thus  sulphur  forms  two 
different  add  compounds  called  respectively  sulphur- 
ous and  sulphuric  adds,  the  termination  in  out  oeing 
allotted  to  the  oompound  containing  the  smaller, 
that  in  ie  to  the  one  containing  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen.  In  a  similar  manner  we  have  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric,  chlorous  and  chloric  adds. 
The  contrivers  of  the  present  nomenclature  did  not 
provide  for  more  than  two  add  compounds  of  any 
one  clement,  that  being  the  largest  number  then 
known.  But  since  that  time  it  has  been  found  that 
there  may  be  four  or  five  sudi  compounds,  and  in  place 
of  using  new  terminations  for  such  adds,  chemists 
have  chosen  to  employ  a  prefix.  Thus  sulphur,  in 
addition  to  the  substances  just  named,  forms  two 
other  adds,  one  containing  less  oxygen  than  sul- 
phurous acid,  the  other  less  than  sulphuric,  and  they 
are  called  hyposulphurous  and  hyposulphuric  adds, 
the  pi-efix  derived  from  tnro,  under,  expressing  the 
fact  that  they  contain  smaller  quantities  of  oxygen 
than  the  other  adds. 

In  tlie  case  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  after  the  name 
diloric  add  had  been  mode  use  of,  another  add  con- 
taining a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  was  discovered, 
for  which  the  name  of  hyperchloric  add,  usually 
shortened  into  perchloric  acid,  was  devised. 

With  the  progress  of  the  sdence,  however,  the  idea 
attached  to  Uie  word  add  haa  been  materially  altered 
and  esctended.  It  was  at  first  applied  to  all  sub- 
stances which  possessed  a  sour  taste,  and  such  bodies 
being,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  last  century, 
all  compounds  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen, 
it  was  believed  that  they  owed  their  acid  properties  to 
it  Further  observation,  however,  showed  that  there 
were  many  powerful  adds  which  contained  no  oxy- 
gen, but  dbat  hydrosen  was  invariably  present.  The 
names,  however,  had  then  become  so  fixed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  alter  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
dutdnguish  those  which  contained  hydrogen  only  by 
a  special  prefix.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  chlorine;  chloric  add,  a 
oompound  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxygen;  hy- 
drosulphuric  acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phur ;  sulphuric  add,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  sul- 
phur, and  oxygen. 

The  names  of  adds  were  formed  in  order  to  enable 
diemists  to  have  simple  designations  for  so/to,  a  class 
of  bodies  produced  when  a  metal  takes  the  place  of 
the  hydrogen  of  an  add.  llius  if  zinc  be  brought 
in  contact  with  sulphuric  add,  its  hydrogen  is  im- 
mediately expelled,  the  dnc  takes  its  place,  and  a 
salt  called  zinc  sulphate  u  produced,  the  termination 
in  ate  expressing  the  fact  that  the  salt  is  derived 
from  an  add  whose  name  terminates  In  w,  and 
the  salti  of  adds  whose  names  end  in  out  have  their 
termination  in  lU,  llius  potassium  sulphite  is  de- 
rived from  sulphurous  add,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
we  obtain  sodium  hyposulphite  and  potassium  per- 
chlorate  as  names  of  the  salts  formed  from  these 
metals  and  hyposulphurous  and  perchloric  adds  re- 
spectively. V  ery  frequently  two  salt^  generdly  of 
the  same  acid,  oombine  to  form  what  is  usually  known 


as  a  double  salt,  as,  for  instance,  potassium  inlphato 
and  zinc  sulphate  combine,  and  the  compound  is 
called  the  zinoo-potassio  sulphate. 

This  system  of  nomendature,  which  fulfilled  in  a 
truly  admirable  maimer  the  requirements  of  chem- 
istry at  the  time  it  was  devised,  became  less  and  less 
convenient  as  more  complex  compounds  were  dis- 
covered, and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
modify  and  extend  it  These  attempts,  however, 
have  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  chemists,  and 
have  indeed  resulted  in  the  formation  of  names  so 
complex,  and  in  many  cases  so  ludicrous,  that  they 
could  never  have  been  adopted.  Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  extend  this  system  of  nomenclature  to  the 
more  complicated  compounds,  and  more  especially  to 
the  carbon  compounds,  has  been  by  common  consent 
abandoned ;  trivial  names,  derived  dther  from  their 
properties  or  the  sources  from  which  the  substances 
are  obtained,  have  been  adopted.  Thus  valerianio 
add  ii  an  add  derived  from  the  valerian  plant,  strych- 
nine a  base  obtained  from  several  spedes  of  the  genus 
Strychnos,  and  by  devices  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize luunes  have  been  devised  for  all  known  com- 
pounds. 

Chemical  SymboU, — ^Very  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dalton's  views  Berzelius  introduced  a  system 
of  symbols  by  which  the  composition  of  the  more 
complex  chemical  compounds  can  be  represented  with 
much  greater  precision  than  any  nomenclature  ad- 
mits of ;  and  the  plan  proposed  by  him,  though  witli 
some  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  is  now  universally  accepted, 
and  has  indeed  become  quite  indispensable  to  the 
chemist  Every  element  is  represented  by  a  sym- 
bol, whidi  is  Uxe  initial  letter  of  its  Latin  name. 
Thus  C  represents  carbon,  S  sulphur,  and  K  potas- 
sium, of  which  the  Latin  name  is  kaiium.  Where 
several  elements  have  the  same  initial  a  small 
letter  is  attached  to  it  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
the  single  letter  being  reserved  for  the  most  im- 
portant element  whose  name  it  oonmienoes.  Thus, 
as  already  mentioned,  C  is  the  symbol  of  carbon, 
Ca  that  of  caldum,  Ce  cerium,  Co  cobalt,  and 
Cu  copper  (cuprum).  These  symbols  are  further 
understood  in  all  cases  to  represent  not  any  Indefinite 
quantity,  but  always  an  atom  of  each  element  The 
symbols  of  compounds  are  formed  by  the  juxtaposi* 
tion  of  those  of  their  elements.    Thus — 

HCI ITjdroehlorio  acid, 

FbO, Lesdoxid«^ 

BsS, Baiytio  lalpfaide, 

express  the  fact  that  these  compounds  contain  single 
atoms  of  their  constituents ;  that  hydrochloric  add, 
for  example,  is  a  compound  of  1  pari  of  hydro- 
gen and  36 '5  of  chlorine;  and  barytic  sulphide  of 
137  parts  of  that  metal  and  32  of  sulphur.  When 
more  than  one  atom  of  an  element  exists  in  any  com- 
pound this  is  indicated  by  a  coeffident  placed  after  its 
symbol  Thus  K^O  is  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen;  SO,,  a  compound  of 
one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen ;  FctCl^, 
a  compoimd  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  six  of  dilorine. 
So  likewise  we  have — 

Bsrytio  ehlorids, 6a  Q, 

Fflrroua  chloride, Fo  Cla 

Ferric  dilorido FeaCl« 

Btannoos  chloride, Sn  Clg 

Staiinic  chloride,. Sn  Cl« 

So  that  the  symbol  expresses  more  distinctly  than 
the  name  the  composition  of  the  compound,  and  givea 
in  every  case  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements 
exist  in  it  Where  it  is  necessary  to  express  mors 
than  one  atom  or  molecule  of  the  oompound  this  it 
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done  l»y  })refixin:;^  to  the  symbol  a  larpfe  number 
written  on  the  lint-.  Thus  2  J»a  CU  means  two  mole- 
cules of  barytic  chloride;  and  3  Fe.jOa,  throe  mole- 
cules of  ferric  oxide.  The  advantages  offered  by 
the.se  syml)ol.s  become  .still  more  apparent  in  the  cana 
if  very  complex  oomj)ounds,  Tims  the  crystallize*! 
maLfiK'sic  sulphate  is  iMirSOj,  7  H.>0,  and  morphia 
is  Ci,ir.iiN( ).;.  r.y  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  .svmbols  in  each  com|>uund  au  attempt  is  made 
to  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  their  chemical  func- 
tious.  'J'iius,  in  an  acid,  the  hydrogen,  which  may 
be  re] 'laced  l»y  a  metal,  begins  the  formula  of  the 
compound;  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  is  written 
lloSOj,  an<l  potassic  sulj^hate  lvMS().,,the  potixssium 
here  orcn])yIiig  the  same  position  a-s  the  hydrogen  it 
has  displaced. 

The  symbols  are  also  verv  a<lvantageouslv  used  to 
express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  anil  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an 
e<[uation,  of  ^\hicll  one  side  represents  the  condition 
in  which  the  substances  exi.st  before  the  change,  the 
other  tlu;  result  of  the  reaction.  The  following  equa- 
tions will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mauner  in  which  the 
Bymbols  are  thus  employed  : — 


II      +      CI 

Hy(li(>-en.     Chlorine. 

Fe       +       2irci  z 

Iron.      lJ.v<hi«-Iil<.iric  acitl. 

llirCI,       +       'JKI 

lly'ii.tr..'ic  r<>t;iHsic 

cliliHulc.  itniide. 


=  H  CI 

Hydroi'liluvic  ai'i<i. 

Fe  CI ,         +  H , 

Ferri.'us  cliloride.  Il\(lri».^.'n. 

=          llgT,       +  CKCI 

Hy.lr.ii^ic  P.i*^a>.-iic 

iu'tiile.  clili.iiiilo. 


K,SO^     +    lU'JfXOj)        =        lliS<\      +     'JKNO, 

I*<it'i>^ic  JJaryiic  Harytio  Peta-sio 

fculiiluitc.  nitrate.  Kiiljiliale.  liiUaU*. 

In  the.>e  equations  the  +  sign  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
mixtiue  with,  and  it  should  not  l»e  employed  for  the 
purposeof  counectiiig  t(»getherthe  symbolsof  one  com- 
]'<»Miid:  l)ut  in  this  resj)ect  many  chemists  j>ennit  con- 
BideniMe  latitude,  and  it  is  not  \mfre<juently  used  to 
cliaraeterize  a  low  deifree  of  atlinity,  suc'u  u,s  that  which 
exi.^ts  between  a  .--alt  and  what  is  called  its  water  of 
crystallization,  but  its  use  in  this  way  is  better 
avoided;  and  a  comma  is  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  symbol  in  the  j»ropcr  position,  thus,  Na.,S(>^, 
IOTI._.<>,  (»r  tlie  syml'ols  may  l»e  written  in  simple 
juxtaj'o^ition,  wat<.'r  of  cr\.st.dlization  l>cing  al\\a\s 
jiut  at  the  extreujt:  riglit. 

A^oinii'itii. — It  l;as  been  already  remarked  that 
chenii-ts  have  au'rci  d  \aj  acce[tt  as  the  atom  of  every 
eliint  nt  tliat  ([uantitv  of  it  which  is  ca]»al'le  of  exist- 
iiiiT  in  two  L'aseous  Volumes  of  any  com)>ound,  and 
this  h.as  led  to  the  reco_Tiiti.»n  of  a  jtecidiarity  in  the 
I'oinbining  j'o\\(r  of  the  dirfereiit  elements.  Thus 
when  an  atom  of  chlorine,  weighing  ',\'>'t>^  is  brought 
in  c  iitact  with  liydr'i:^'en  it  is  found  to  coml»inewith 
one  atom  of  that  substance,  and  by  no  ju-ocess  can  it 
be  made  to  unite  w  ith  a  larger  or  a  smaller  ipuuitity, 
"When  an  atom  of  oxygen,  weiglung  Ul.  comes  in  con- 
tact with  hulro'^'en,  however,  it  coml'ines  with  tv.o 
yiarts,  or  two  atom.-i,  of  that  element.  An  atom  of 
nitro-en,  weighing  14,  combines  with  thrte  j-arts  or 
tlnvt.'  atoms  ot  h\dio_:.jn,  and  by  no  j'rocess  tan  it  be 
made  t<)  coml'iue-  witli  one  atom.  These  elements 
are  theTcfore  said  to  ]«<»-.sess  ditferent  atomicities; 
hvdrojen  is  called  a  monatomic  element,  <»xygen 
biatomie,  and  nitrogen  triati>mic.  With  refereiiee 
to  tiiis  fact,  tlierefore,  the  elements  have  lieen  di\  i*led 
into  st;\eral  classt-s  aeeoi'diug  to  tin.'  nund'cr  of  atoms 
(»f  hvdr.>u'en  to  which  they  are  equivalent,  or  \\ith 
which  thev  can  combint;,  r.nd  they  are  «l(>(Tibed  as 
monads,  <liads,  tria<ls.  \'c.  No  p]iv>ieal  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  this  pcculiiuity  oi  tue  diifercnt  cleuieuts 


has  vet  been  obtained,  and  chemists  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  byfwtheses,  in  regard  to 
which  perfect  unanimity  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pre- 
vail. 

The  idea  which  is  ma^le  use  of  is  that  the  atoms  of 
the  elements  have  certain  ])oint^  of  attachment  with 
one  another,  varving  in  numl^er  in  each  ca.se.  ^V 
monad  i.s  supposed  to  have  one  ])oint  of  attu'hmeiit, 
a  dia^l  two,  and  so  on,  and  these  have  l>een  ca'iU-tl 
homh.  A  diad,  therefore,  having  two  lK>uds  or  2K»intjj 
of  attachment,  is  caj>al)le  of  assimilating,  as  it  were, 
two  monatls,  a  triad  three  monads.  This  may  Ixj  nr- 
jn*esented  diagrammatically  by  using  a  small  circle 
for  each  atom,  with  one  or  more  lines  projecting  from 
its  side,  according  to  the  numl>er  of  bonds  or  jioints 
of  attachment  which  belong  to  each.      A   monad, 

therefore,  is  thus  represented  T^"'  *"^^  *^  com- 
pound with  another  is  ^5*~\_)«  A  diad  and  its 
conqiound  with  two  monad  atoms  is 


!^^ore  commonly,  however,  such  compounds  are  re- 
presented by  lines  surrounding  the  ordinary  symbol 

of   the  element.      Thus  triad   nitroijren   is       N       , 


-.1/ 


I 


and  hexad  sulphur  ^^^   .     The  compound  of  ni- 

^  H  H 

trogen  and  hydrogen,  therefore,  b         N         ,  and 

H 

that  of  hexad  8uli)hur  with  tliree  atoms  of  diad  oxy- 

O  O 

gen  is       ^  s  ^      .     Such  symbols,  being  very  incon- 

II 
o 

venient  1>  th  in  writing,  and  printing,  are  only  used  in 
excej'tional  causes;  but  it  is  customary  to  ex]>ress  the 
atomicity  of  an  element  or  compound  by  d.i.shes  at- 
tached to  its  ordinary  symbol.  Thus  monad  livdro^^en 
is  II',  diad  oxygen  (.)',  triad  nitrogen  N'",and  when  the 
atomicity^  exceeds  three  a  .small  Konian  numeral  is  em- 
]»loyed;  thus,  tetratomic  carbon  is  C>''.  Kxperienee 
has  further  sliown  that  the  atomicity  of  an  element  is 
capable  of  varying.  Thus  ph()si»horu.s  is  sometime-! 
triatomic,  at  others  jientatomic;  and  this  has  been  ex- 
j'lained  by  supposing  that  two  of  its  atomicities  can 
nc-utralize  one  another,  and  various  methofls  of  re|'re- 
hcnting  this  have  been  devised,  into  which  it  is  un- 
neee.-sary  to  ejiter  here.  It  is  wortliy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  change  of  atomicity  invariably  takes 
]>lacc  by  pairs.  A  pentatomic  element  may  become 
triat<»mic  or  monatomic,  but  never  tetratomic  or  bi- 
aton»ic;  and  a  tetratomic  may  bec<.»me  biatomie,  but 
never  triat<tmic  or  monatomic.  Chcnn'sts  ai*e  accus- 
tomed to  talk  of  the  highest  d<'gree  of  atomicity  of 
any  element  as  its  absolute  at(»niicity.  and  to  say 
that  it  p.i-ses  into  a  lower  state  i>f  atomicity  by  some 
of  its  bomls  becoming  'Latent.'  Thus  in  sidj>huric 
a<,id  sulphur  is  hexat<»niie,  and  all  its  bon<ls  are  ac- 
tive; in  sulphuretted  hydio.;en  it  is  biat(>mic,  four  of 
its  bonds  being  hitent  and  only  two  active.  Some 
chemists  represent  this  s\mbolically  by  writing  the 
number  of  lat«  nt  bonds  to  the  left  of  the  .symbol  and 
the  active  bonds  to  the  riglit.  Suli)liur,  when  di- 
atomic, according  to  this  sy--tem,  is  written  *^S'',  but 
this  is  seldom  j'la  tised.  Some  doubt  .still  exists  i\a 
tt»  the  exact  atomicity  of  certain  of  the  rarer  elements, 
but  the  following  table  contains  the  aiTangement  uoW 
mo,-,t  commonly  at.'..»ptcd; — 
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T<Mm  </  tiU  EUmwU  arranged  aeearding  to  tMr  abtUuU  aUmieUim, 


DlAdg. 

Triads. 

Tetrada. 

Pvntada.- 

Bexada 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Boron 

Carbon 

Nltrogen 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Banum 

Gold 

Silioon 

Phoaphoma 

Selenium 

Bromin* 

Strontium 

Aluminium 

Anenio 

Tellurium 

Iodine 

Cftloium 

Ziroonium 

Antimony 

Chromium 

Flaorine 

Indium 

Tliorittm 

Biamuth 

MangancM 

PotaadiuD 

Magneeiom 

Tantalum 

Vanadium 

Iron 

Sodinm 

Zinc 

Nickel 

Lithium 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Cobalt 

Caeeiiim 

Copper 

Cerium 

Rubidium 

Iferoury 

Lead 

Uranium 

Silver 

Gludnium 

Platinum 

Tungaten 

Tballinm 

Didymium 

Lanthanium 

Yttrium 

PaUadinm 

Molybdenum 

Iridium 

Ruthenium 

Rhodium 

Osmium 

It  iff  importont  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of 
atomicity  is  of  a  very  hypothetical  character,  and  it 
is  most  desirable  that  undue  importance  should  not 
be  attached  to  it,  for  it  cannot  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  temporary  hypothesis  which  has  done  good 
service  aa  a  guide  to  the  chemical  investigator,  and 
proved  useful  in  many  respects,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly destined  to  be  replaced  by  some  more 
strictly  physical  explanation  of  the  facts  it  is  now 
used  to  classify. 

MoUcftlcM. — It  has  been  already  observed  that 
modem  chemists  have  agreed  to  use  the  word  atom 
to  express  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  element  which 
can  exist  in  two  volumes  of  a  gaseous  compound, 
llie  molecule  of  a  compound  is  the  quantity  of  it 
which  exists  in  two  gaseous  volumes,  so  that  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  atom  of  a  compound,  but  of  its 
molecule,  that  being  the  smallest  quantity  of  a  com- 
pound which  can  be  obtained  in  the  separate  state, 
rhis  and  various  other  considerations,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  have  led  to  the  further  hypothesis, 
that  atomt  never  exist  in  a  separate  state,  but  that 
as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  compounds,  they 
enter  into  combination  with  one  another.  This  hypo- 
thesis, which  at  first  sight  appears  equally  hazardous 
and  mmeoesiary,  has  been  generally  adopted,  for  it 
is  found  to  offer  a  ccmvenient  explanation  of  many 
facta  which  would  be  otherwise  unintelligible.  A 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  therefore  H„  or  it  may  be 
represented  thus  H — H,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the 
two  hydrogen  bonds  saturate  one  another. 

Compound  Badicalt. — In  every  perfect  molecule 
all  the  bonds  of  the  elements  which  combine  are  sa- 
turated, and  the  affinities  being  perfectly  satisfied, 
matters  are  in  a  quiescent  or  statical  condition,  and 
the  molecule  has  no  disposition  to  combine  directly 
with  any  other  substance;  but  if  several  elements  are 
combined  in  such  a  manner  that  one  or  more  bonds 
remain  unsatisfied,  the  compound  so  produced  has  in 
general  very  powerful  affinities,  and  unites  readily 
with  any  substance  capable  of  saturating  its  unoom- 
bincd  bond.  The  tetratomio  carbon,  for  example, 
by  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  forms  the 
saturated  molcule  CH4 ;  but  when  carbon  unites  with 
only  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  group  CH9  u  pro- 
duced, containing  one  unsaturated  bond  which  is 
capable  of  combining  with  other  substances,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  and  forming 
oampounds  CH,C1,  CH,I,  and  CUsBr,  or  the  free 
bond  of  one  atom  of  CU,  may  saturate  Uie  free  bond 
of  another,  and  form  a  more  complex  molecule,  which 
may  be  zeprsMnted  gn^hically  m  Uus  manner 


I       I 
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or  more  concisely  as  C,H,;  such  a  group  as  CII,  if 
called  a  compound  radical.  Kadicals  of  this  kind  are 
capable  of  forming  a  variety  of  compounds,  in  which 
its  functions  resemble  those  of  an  element,  and 
Wewed  in  this  aspect  an  element  has  often  been 
called  a  simple  radical  A  compound  radical  may 
therefore  be  defined  aa  a  compound  containing  one  or 
more  unsatisfied  bonds,  and  it  is  understood  to  be  a 
substance  which  cannot  exist  in  a  separate  state,  but 
only  as  a  molecule  in  which  the  unsaturated  bonds 
satuify  one  another.  A  compound  radical  may  be 
monad,  diad,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  unsatu* 
rate<l  bonds  it  contains.  Thus  the  saturated  mole- 
cule CH4  gives  the  monad  radical  methyl  CH„  by  the 
loss  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  the  diad  methylene  CH, 
and  the  triad  f  ormyl  CH,  by  the  loss  of  two  and  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  respectively.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  compound  radicals,  some  of  them  of  great  com- 
plexity, has  now  been  obtained. 

The  Classifieaiion  of  Chemical  Compounds. — ^When 
the  properties  of  chemical  compounds  are  studied  it 
is  immediately  apparent  that  they  may  be  claasified 
not  merely  under  the  head  of  the  particular  elements 
they  contain,  but  also  according  to  their  special  chemi- 
cal functions.  The  latter  meUiod  indeed  presents  some 
advantages  which  were  recognized  at  a  very  early 
period  of  chemical  history,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween adds  and  alkalies  dates  back  to  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  that  at  which  their  true  nature  waa 
aacertained.    These,  and  the  class  of  salts  which  are 

Cluced  by  the  mutual  action  of  an  acid  and  a 
,  are  the  most  important  rlMwos  of  chemical  com* 
pounds. 

Acids. — ^The  term  acid  was  originally  restricted 
to  substances  which,  like  vinegar,  possess  a  sour 
taate.  It  was  then  extended  to  all  compounds  having 
the  property  of  reddening  blue  litmus  and  other 
vegetable  blues,  and  for  a  long  time  this  waa  accept- 
ed as  a  sufficient  definition  of  an  acid.  Aa  the  science 
advanced,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  great  many 
substances  existed  which  possessed  chemioJ  functions 
exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  strong  acids,  but 
which  did  not  redden  litmus,  and  it  became  ncces- 
saiy  to  obtain  a  definition  whidi  should  include  these 
substances.  At  the  present  moment  an  add  is  de- 
scribed aa  a  compound  containing  a  certun  quantity 
of  hydrogen,  eaaily  replaceable  by  a  metal  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  it  either  in  the  free  state  or  as 
an  oxide.  Thus  the  simplest  add  which  can  be  ob- 
tained is  hydrochloric  add,  represented  by  the  formula 
HCl;  and  if  this  be  brought  in  contact  with  metallic 
sodium,  hydrogen  is  at  once  eliminated,  thua : — 

HCl  +  Na  =  NaQ  +  H, 

the  sodium  aalt  of  hydrochloric  acid,  NaCl,  knowt 
aa  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt^  being  produced. 
Here  a  simple  interehange  occurs,  and  the  monad 
sodium  takes  the  place  of  the  monad  hydrogen. 
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A'^riin,  if  a  clia<l  metal,  sncb  as  zinc,  is  made  to  react 
on  liyJrocliloric  acid,  it  <loc()iiiposcrt  two  molecules  of 
that  substance,  according  to  the  etjuation — 

2 II  CI  +  7ax  =  ZuCl,  +  II,. 

A   similar  chani:o  will  alwaya  ocenr  provided   the  i 
aliinity  of  the  metal  employed  be  Huthciently  great  , 
to  overcome  that  of  the  hydroi,'cn  for  the  radical  of  j 
the  acid.     Shoidd  it  not  be  putticient  for  this  a  salt  | 
<;an  l>o  obtained  l>y  \i>;ing  tlie  oxide  of  the  metal,  when 
a  don!)lc  exrhanice  takes  place,  and  water  is  pro<Uiced 
Ity  the  c:omlunation  of  the  hy<Iro'j^en  (»f  the  acid  with 
tlje  oxy^vn  of  the  oxide;  metallic  lead,  for  example, 
i.s  inc:i)»u!ile  of  disj-lacUi;^  the  hydroi^en  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  but  if  lead  oxide  be  used,  the  chloride  is  at 
once  obtained  thus  ; — 

ri>o  +  'jiici  =  rbci,  +  11,0. 

The  nature  of  the  srdt  fonued  dejiends  very  miich  on 
tlie  circuni.stanccs  (»f  the  exi)eriment.  Thus,  if  iron 
lu:  allow c<l  to  react  on  hydr<»chloric  acid,  that  m<!tal 
at  t.s  as  a  diad,  di:s[tlaces  two  atoms  of  hydn)<^en,  antl 
fiiTuus  chloride  is  produced — 

Fe  +  21IC1  =  TeCl,   +  H,; 

and  the  same  chani,'e  occui-s  with  the  separation  of 
water  when  hydrocliloric  acid  acts  as  ferrous  oxide, 
I'eO.  Lut  if  ferric  oxitle,  Fe.^O^,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  react  .six  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  ai^e  re- 
quired for  the  decomi)nsitit)n  of  one  of  ferric  oxide, 
tlic  change  being  thus  rejtrescnted: — 

Fe,0,  +  61IC1  =  FeaCl.  -I-  r.II,0. 

Hydrochloric  aci<l,  as  already  observed,  is  the  simplest 
aci<l  which  exists,  and  contains  only  one  atom  of 
hvdroixen  replaceable  bv  a  metal  in  combination  with 
an  element  or  simple  radical.  Nitric  acid,  HNO3,  is 
a  more  complex  substance,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is 
in  comliinatiou  with  the  jc:roup  NC)^,  and  this  grou]*, 
in  combination  with  metals,  forms  tlie  cla.ss  of  nitrates 
coni]>letcly  an.'dogous  to  the  chloriiles.  Many  acid.s, 
however,  exist  in  w  hich  more  than  one  atom  of  hvdro- 
gen  rejdace.aljle  by  a  metal  is  present,  and  in  such 
cases  a  much  i,^reatcr  variety  of  salts  is  possible.  Thus 
Kul])huric  acid,  Ho  SO  4,  contains  two  of  hydrogen, 
and  i»hosphoric  acid,  H3rU4,  three  of  hydrogen  re- 
placeable by  metals,  and  the  conso<pience  is  that 
jHitassium,  for  example,  can  fonn  with  sulphuric  acid 
two  salts,  KHSl)^  and  K.jSO^,  which  are  called  the 
hydropot:vssic  and  poti^'^sic  sulphate.  With  i»ho>phoric 
acid,  a-^'^ain,  three  i)otash  salts  are  possible,  K  1121*04, 
KjHl'C)^,  and  K3PO4.  Acids  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  numl)er  of  atoms  of  re])la.ceable  hydrogen 
which  they  contain,  as  monob;usic,  l)il>asic,  and  tribasio 
acids.  In  the  cases  selected  for  illustration  the  whole 
of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  acid  can  be  rc^placed 
l)y  a  metal,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  in- 
vaiial)ly  the  case.  l*hosj>horous  acid,  ior  example,  is 
HmPOj,  but  oidy  two  of  these  atoms  of  liydrogeu 
can  be  exchanL'cd  for  a  met.al,  givmg  the  salts 
KoHPOa,  ami  KH.rOc.  'i'he  third  atom  of  hydro- 
ten  is  not  basic,  and  it  is  customary  to  represent  this 
by  writing  the  symbol  of  tlie  acid  HoPIlO.,,  si>  as  t(t 
distinguis.'i  the  b;usic  and  iiuu-basic  hydrogen  by  its 
position  in  the  formula. 

The  acids  can  be  pnjdnced  by  a  variety  of  dilTerent 
processes.  Thus  hytlri»gon  and  chh)rinc  when  mixed 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  s  rays,  or  to  heat,  at  once 
cond)ine;  and  ]>hosphorus,  when  burned  in  moist  air, 
yields  phosphoric  acid.  But  the  sicids  are  generally 
most  convenientlv  obt.aincd  In'  the  reaction  of  astronLT 
at;id  on  some  of  their  salts.  ISitric  acid,  for  exam]>le,  is 
j>rodnced  by  the  action  of  8ulj»huric  acid  on  i)ot:issic 
liitrate,  according  to  the  following  ecpiation: — 

KNO,  -I-  HjSO.  =  KIISO4  +  UNO,. 


An<l  thi.s  process  is  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  eatdi  individual  case. 

Anlufdridcs. — When  an  acid  containing  a  ra«.Hcikl 
of  w  hich  oxy;T:cn  is  a  c^  nstitucnt  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  some  substance  having  a  j^owerfol  aflinity 
for  water,  the  whole,  or  i)art  of  its  hydrogen,  com- 
bines with  oxygen  and  is  separated  as  water,  while 
the  residual  elements  arc  loft  behind  in  the  form  of  a 
compound  called  an  anhydride.  In  general,  however, 
owing  to  the  extremely  strong  attinity  which  exl-U 
between  the  anhydrides  and  water,  it  is  diliicult,  or 
impossible,  to  obtain  them  in  this  way,  and  oth'-r 
processes  nujst  be  made  use  of.  Thus  phos[>horic 
anhydritle,  Po^X-,,  i^  [iroduced  when  phosphorus  is 
burned  in  perfectly  dry  air.  Sulj.huric  anhydride. 
SO 3,  may  lie  obtained  by  distilling  ferric  sulphate, 
Fea3S04,  at  a  red-heat,  when  it  breaks  up  thui: — 

FcSSO*  =  FcjO,  -I-  3  SO,. 

The  substances  so  obtained  are  entirely  devoid 
of  acid  proj>erties,  and  do  not  redden  vegetable  bines. 
They  ha\c  in  general  an  exceedingly  powerful  atlinity 
f«;r  water,  and  unite  with  it  instantaneously  with  tlie 
evolution  of  much  heat  to  prt»duce  the  acid.  In 
some  cases,  liowever,  the  atlinity  between  the  anhy- 
dride and  water  is  so  slight  that  the  acid  is  uci 
known  in  the  separate  state.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  the  sub- 
.stauces  jioj)ularly  known  by  thcac  names  being  really 
the  anliydriiles  of  these  aciils. 

JJa.^>:^. — These  are  com]iounds  which,  by  reacting 
on  acids  yield  salts.  The  nu)st  important  b:uses 
are  oxides  of  n:et.als,  and  when  brou-jht  in  cc»nt^iet 
with  an  acid  their  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid  to  form  water.  They  are  di\ide.l 
into  several  sections,  of  which  the  most  imj'ortant 
are  the  alkalies.  These  substances  ai"e  the  hydrates 
of  the  so-called  alkaline  metals,  and  may  be  ctiui- 
j»ared  to  water  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  ro- 
l>Iaced  by  an  atom  of  metal.  I*ota.sh,  more  correctly 
called  ])ot;v  sic  hydrate,  is  KHO.  The  alkalies  are 
readily  s(»luble  in  water,  have  a  peculiar  harsh  t.u^te, 
restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  auil  give 
a  green  with  red  Cid.)bage,  daldia,  and  other  vege- 
table blues,  and  convert  the  yellow  of  turmeric  into 
a  brownish  red.  ^lost  of  the  bases,  however,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  without  any  effect  on  vege- 
table cohnii-s.  Another  class  of  bases  which  ha've 
recently  acquired  very  great  importance  is  typi- 
lied  by  ammonia.  This  suV>stance  is  a  conq>ound 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  Nil,;  but  the  substance 
which  acts  a  base  is  NH4HO,  and  is  analogous  to 
]>otas>ic  liydrate,  KIIO,  the  metal  ]>otassium  being 
replaced  by  the  group  NH4,  which  pl.ays  the  ]>art  o{ 
a  metal.  When  an  anunonium  .salt  is  fonned  the  re- 
action is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  occurs  with 
an  alkali,  as  illustrated  by  the  subjoined  efpiations: — 

RcMCti(U»  hotucc-n  pi>tas.*ic  hy«Ii«;te  and  Rulplmrio  acid. 
IIuSO«   +   J  KIIO  =  K.jJ>04   +  lill,0. 

Reaotion  botwetii  anunouic  liydr.ito  and  snli'limic  aoid. 
lla^O.   +  -JNIIJIO  =  (NllJaSO,    +  -JlIjO. 

Bases  analogous  to  ammonia  now  f<^nn  a  large  and 
in^portant  chiss  of  substances,  but  their  relations  can 
be  best  cijnsidered  under  the  head  of  Organic  Che- 
mistry. 

Jiidiju  rent  Oxuhs. — When  a  metal  combines  with 
a  small  ]>ro}»ortion  of  oxygen,  say  one  atom,  the 
conjpound  which  it  forms  generally  manifests  b.asic 
])roi>ertics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pn 'portion 
is  larger,  the  oxide  is  in  many  cases  an  anhyilride, 
and  by  condjination  with  water  yields  an  acid.  But 
there  exists  another  chiss  of  oxides,  interme<liate  U- 
twecn  these,  and  devoid  of  both  acid  and  basic  pro* 
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C)cilea.  Tbe  majority  of  thaie  oxides  are  of  little 
teresty  but  a  few  have  Tery  high  practical  import- 
anoe.  The  moat  important  is  ^e  monj^nio  oxide, 
MnO,,  which  is  found  abundantly  native.  When 
treated  with  an  add,  such  as  hydrochloric  add,  it 
docs  not  form  a  salt,  but  undergoes  a  more  complex 
decomposition,  and  yields  pure  chlorine,  thus:^-    - 

MnO.  +  4BC1  =  2HaO  +  Una.  -k-  CI,; 

on  wliich  account  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine.  Many  other  such  oxides  undergo  a  similar 
change.  But  most  of  them  are  substances  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Sulpliidet  are  compounds  of  the  metals  with  sul- 
phur, and  form  a  very  important  class  of  compounds, 
presenting  many  analogies  with  the  oxides.  They 
are  obtained  either  by  heating  the  metals  with  sul- 
phur in  proper  proportions  or  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydronulphurio  add  fgoM  through  a  solution  of  a 
8a]t>  thus: — 

PbSNO.  +  n,8  =  FbS  +  2nN0.. 

licad  nitrate  yields  lead  sulphide  and  pure  nitric 
add.  llie  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  of 
all  the  other  metals  are  insoluble,  and  often  possess 
a  high  metallic  lustre.  The  sulphides  are  a  very  im- 
portant class  of  compounds,  existing  abundanUy  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  forming  some  of  the  most 
important  ores  from  which  the  metals  are  extracted. 
Lead  is  entirely  extracted  from  galena,  as  its  sulphide 
b  commonly  called,  and  copper  is  often  obtained 
from  its  sulphide.  The  sulphide  of  iron,  commonly 
called  pyrites,  is  also  a  very  abtmdant  mineral,  but 
It  is  not  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  though 
very  lai^ly  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  Some  of  the 
■olphidea  are  capable  of  acting  as  bases,  and  others 
as  adds,  and  by  combination  a  dass  of  salts,  usually 
diitinguished  as  sulphur  salts,  can  be  obtained.  Of 
these  the  most  characteristic  is  the  sodic  sulphan- 
timoniate,  commonly  known  as  Schlippe's  salt, 
NaaSbS4,  which  is  a  colourless  crystalline  compound 
of  considerable  stability.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  some  of  them 
possess  extremely  fine  colours,  and  are  used  as  paints. 
Thns  vermilion  is  the  mercuric  bisulphide;  orpiment> 
arsenious  sulphide. 

The  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
with  the  nonmetallic  elements  are  generally  unstable 
suhstanoes  of  little  interest  or  importance.  Their 
compounds  with  the  metals  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant substances.  All  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of 
the  metals,  except  the  mercurous,  silver,  and  lead 
compounds,  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  iodides  are  insoluble.  Tlie 
properties  of  the  more  important  of  these  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  those  of  the  other  elements,  are 
described  under  their  separate  heads. 

ORQAario  CHKMiaTRT. — Organic  chemistry  is  that 
branch  of  the  sdence  which  treats  of  the  compounds 
existing  in  plants  and  animals,  or  which  may  be  pro- 
duced firom  substanoes  found  ready  formed  in  tiieir 
tissues.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  these  compounds 
were  peculiar  in  their  oonstitutbn,  quite  distinct  in 
their  chemical  relations,  and  produced  by  what  was 
called  vital  affinity.  The  discovery  by  Wohler,  how- 
ever, that  the  substance  called  urea,  which  had  been 
always  looked  upon  as  a  characteristically  organic 
compound,  could  be  produced  artificially  from  purely 
mineral  substances  entirely  altered  this  view;  and 
since  then  so  many  organic  compounds  have  been 
artificially  produced  that  no  doubt  now  exists  as  to 
the  complete  identity  in  constitution  of  inorganic 
and  organic  compounds.  In  point  of  fact  the  dis- 
tinction between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  has 


almost  entirely  disappeared,  or  rather  is  maintained 
mainly  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Organic  che- 
mistry is  now  most  conunonly  defined  as  the  che- 
mistry of  the  carbon  compounds,  for  that  element  is 
found  in  every  substance  which  can  be  extracted 
from  plants  and  animals,  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitix>gen,  and  less  frequently  with  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  These  elements  are  so  oom- 
oined  as  in  many  cases  to  form  compounds  of  ex- 
treme complexity,  so  much  so  indeed  that,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated nitrogenous  compounds  found  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants  and  animals,  much  doubt  and  dif- 
ference ox  opinion  still  exists  among  chemists.  The 
so-called  albuminoid  compounds,  for  example, 
have  been  represented  by  the  general  formula 
CnHuaNuSOfli,  a  formula  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful ;  but  the 
constitution  of  the  simpler  organic  compounds  is 
now  thoroughly  understood,  and  no  doubt  exists  as 
to  their  constitution  being  in  all  respects  identical 
with  that  of  inorganic  compounds,  and  chemisto  have 
even  succeeded  in  preparing  artificially  many  of  thosa 
substances  formerly  considered  most  characteristic 
of  plants  and  animals. 

The  extreme  complexity  which  exists  among  many 
organic  compounds  has  its  origin  in  the  tetratomic 
nature  of  carbon,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  build  up 
very  complicated  groups  of  atoms.  It  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  C  H4  is  a  saturated  molecule, 
and  by  the  loss  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  it  yields 
CU3,  a  compound  radical,  which,  by  union  with  a 
similar  group,  forms  CH,OUs,  or  simply  C^Ha; 
by  loss  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  this  produces  C9H5, 
another  radical,  which  may  combine  with  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  CHg,  forming  CsHg,  CHs  =  C,Ha; 
and  by  the  repetition  of  this  process  there  is  obtained 
a  very  important  series  of  what  are  called  homologous 
compounds,  usually  known  as  hydrocarbons  of  the 
fatty  series.  Of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons,  often 
described  under  the  name  of  parafiines,  a  lar^ 
number  is  now  known.  The  names  and  formulie  of 
the  more  important  are: — 


Metbsna, 

£ihane» 

Propane, 

Qnartauo, 

Quiiktano, 


Or  they  may  be  represented  thus: — 


fCH. 

"a 


fCH, 

(u 


CHt 


OH4 

CsH« 
CaHt 
C^Hm 
CftHa 


rCHiCHtCHa 
H 
H 
U 


indicating  the  fact  that  all  of  them  may  be  obtained 
from  the  first  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  bv 
CU«,  a  compound  which  can  be  obtained  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  methyl,  llie  simpler  of 
these  compounds  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures;  but  as  we  ascend  the  series  they  first 
become  fluid  and  then  solid  waxy  substances,  a  mix- 
ture of  which  forms  the  ordinary  paraffine  of  the 
shops.  Quartane  boils  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point,  and  those  which  contain  about  twenty 
atoms  of  carbon  are  perfectly  solid  and  crystaUine. 
When  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  any  of  these  hydro- 
carlwns  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  HO,  a  substance  is 
produced  known  by  the  generic  name  of  an  alcohol; 
thus  CH4O,  or  to  write  it  in  its  cuustitutiooal  form. 


{ 


H 
H 
H 
OB 
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U  ohtained.  This  pi  instance,  which  is  called  methvlic 
alcolu)!,  is  the  uiuit  imiKirtant  constituent  of  wood* 
spirit. 

^'l  II 

lon; 

or  CjH^O  is  common  alcohol,  usually  produced  by 
the  fenik'iitiition  of  su'_far.  A  larcfe  number  of  such 
coniiM)inuls  18  now  known,  the  constitutions  of  which 

are  tlms  reprcsentedr — 


Methvlic, 
Ethylic, 
I'K'pylic,  , 

Biit.vlic,  , 

Aiuvlic,  , 

<Vii>n.iilic,  , 

(Kuaiitlo  lie,  , 
di-rylic, 

t'«:t\liC. 

C<;nitylic, 

M>;>li.vS}liO, 


C   II,  o 

Oi  lU  o 

C4  llmO 

C,!  II  uO 
C:  HiO 

CV    HlrO 

Ci.lIuO 
C;i.,lI..O 


Some  of  these  alcohols  may  be  proj>ared  by  svn- 
thetical  proctsses,  Itiit  the  majonty  of  tliem  are 
obtainrd  citlur  from  plants  in  which  thev  exist  ready 
fonnc'd,  or  by  the  dec<)ni]H)sition  of  comjMjund.s  exi.st- 
iuL,'  in  them.  Common  or  ethylic  alcohol  is  a  product 
of  fermentation,  and  is  formed  from  su^^ar,  wliich, 
under  the  inllm  nee  of  ycn>t.  yields  it  aloni;  with 
carlioiiic  acid.  Ihitylio  and  aniylic  ah'oliols  can  be 
produced  in  a  sindhvr  niann(;r.  thoiii^di  only  in  small 
rpiantity.  J'lver}^  alcohol  is  further  ca]taMe  of  yield- 
im:^  a  variety  of  comjxnuids,  all  containini:;^  the  same 
radicrd,  and  rclutcd  to  one  another  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  comj'onnds  of  a  metal.  In  the  followinjjf 
table  this  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  8oine  of 
the  compounds  of  potassium  and  of  eth\l: — 


K,  ])ot\!»siuin. 
K2<^>,  lM)taftsic  oxiilo 
KH(J.  ]>ot;L-^sic  livdrrito. 
KCl.  I4»tas<i(;  cliloiuto. 
Ki;.S.  lK»t)i^><ir.  Hull»liiilp. 


CsTTo,  eti.yl. 

(<^..^,020,  etlier. 

Co II. 1 1 10,  jiIomI.oI. 

('•jH  ■; CI,  ethylic  cl.loriclc. 

(CvlIrJ'.'S.  othylic  snli.iii.lo. 


KllS,hyrlniiK)t;issi.'tiul|)hi«lc.  C-j  11.1  H!^.liv<li'«-thylir.viil|.hiilo. 
KN'Oy,  iJot;i.s>ic  iiilrite.  CalUNOa,  etliylic  niUMte. 

IVv  the  action  of  oxi(li/.in<:r  a-^ents  the  alcohols  vit^ld. 
l»V  the  renjov;\l  of  hydroLfen,  componn<ls  called  aldo- 
hydf-s,  of  which  common  aldehyde,  C.jlI^O,  is  an 
example;  and  by  the  further  addition  of  oxyL,'en,  a 
fieri* "s  of  aciils  known  as  the  fatty  acitls,  and  which 
are  the  imjtortant  constituents  of  all  kin<ls  of  oils 
and  fats.  Th''  nio^t  volatile  of  tliese,  (.'IIoOj,  is 
formic  aci<l,  which  is  ]>roduco<l  ahunilantly  l»y  the 
ant.  Next  to  it  is  ('01140  ,,  ac<  tic  acid,  the  acid  of 
vinei,'-ar.  J>oth  of  the^e  sulr^t.inces  .are  tluid,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Ihit  the  higher  numbers 
of  the  series,  such  as  mariraric  acid,  Ci:H:,(>o.  jind 
stearic  acitl,  (VIf:^.(^',  JH'c  solid,  crystalline,  fatty 
substances,  qnite  insoluble  in  wnter, 

Jn  a<ldition  to  tlc3  alc<»h(ds  just  mentioned,  a  lari^e 
nnmber  have  lieeti  obtained  <lurinir  the  last  few  years, 
the  relations  of  which  are  \erv  imj»oitant.  The 
Compounds  are  many  of  tliem  identical  in  c<mi])osi- 
ti<»n  or  isomeric,  thnn-jfli  diifennt  in  ])r«>perties;  and 
this  dilTerence  is  due  to  the  diliVrent  arranj-ement  of 
the  elements  ]>resent  in  them.  The  so-called  normal 
butylic  alcohol,  for  examj)le,  is  correctly  represented 
by  the  fornnda 

rcn.  Clio  Oil » 


loll; 


In  ^^hich,  by  a  succession  of  rc])lacements  of  CH,t. 
for  one  at<»m  of  hydro^reii  in  previous  molecides  of 
that  substance,  the  compound  is  produced.     liut  if 


the  CII3  replaces  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
CH3,  so  as  to  form  a  compound,  represented  thus: — 

t  rii:cnt 
loii, 

that  compound  is  not  identical  in  properti^  with 
the  previ(»us  one,  and  is  called  isobutylic  alcohol, 
An(ttl)er  fiinn  is  (obtained  where  an  atom  of  CH, 
re[daces  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  thus:— 

rCH.>CII, 
p!<lla 

loll; 

this  is  called  the  secondary  bntylic  alcohol;  and 
another  f(»rm  is  the  tertiary  butylic  alcohol,  rcyre- 
sented  as  follows: — 

cria 


P^  II 

'  'iCII 

I  OH 


ciU 


All  these  compounds,  though  closely  allied,  are 
different  in  jtroperties,  and  easily  distin^ruishahle 
from  each  other.  A  nund^er  of  these  alcoiiols  have 
not  vet  been  ol)tained,  but  enou-di  has  been  done  U) 
show  that  their  production  is  merely  a  mutter  of 
detail. 

The  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  are  a  very  import- 
ant and  widely-<listriltuted  class  of  substances,  and 
they  are  all  derivatives  of  monatomic  radicals. 
Parallel  with  them  runs  a  series  of  l)iatomic  alcohtjl.s, 
usually  known  as  the  glycols.  These  are  as  yet  less 
nnnutely  in\  estii,'ated,  and  can  only  l>e  obtained  by 
Very  laborious  process(;s.  The  best  known  is  tlie 
ethylic  dycol,  CaH^O^,  the  constitutional  fonnula 
of  whicli  is 

phi 

loii. 
Those  as  yet  examined  are — 

Ethylir  plycob         ....  G..H-5  Oj 

rr<']t\Hc  h'l.vool Cair^  Oj 

Uuf\lic<rlycol C4II1  (^1 

All)}  lie  glycol,          ....  CilliiOa 

Of  triatomic  alcohols  two  oidy  are  yet  kno^vn — 
jjlycerine,  CgllsOa,  and  amyl  glycerine,  CjHi.i03i. 
The  Hrst  of  these  is  a  hiL,'hly  important  s\d>st4Uice, 
found  in  all  ordinary  fats,  and  now  eujjdoyed  for  a 
nnnd>er  of  useful  purposes.  Tetratonuc  and  hex* 
at<»nuc  alcohols  are  also  known,  but  their  consider- 
ati(»n  ejinnot  be  entered  upon  here.  Indeed  it  is 
manifest  that  the  number  of  compoimds  which  ni.ay 
be  i>ro(luced  is  almost  endless.  Only  a  few  of  them 
have  yet  been  prepared,  but  the  formation  of  a  loi-ge 
nund»er  of  them  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Another  most  important  class  of  or;L,^anic  com- 
pounds are  tho.se  belonLjini^'  to  the  ai'oniatic  scries, 
'i'hese  are  derived  from  the  fundament.d  saturated 
molecule  benzol,  (\;H,;.  Several  different  views 
may  be  taken  of  the  mode  in  which  the  atoms  of 
this  coniponnd  are  arranged,  'i'hat  sn'4i;e>ted  by 
Kekule  has  been  mo.st  commonly  adopted: — 


IT 


^G^ 


11 

I 
C, 


I 

,c 


n 


I 
u 
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In  whidi  the  evbon  atoms  axe  connected  ahenately 
by  doable  and  nngle  bonds,  leaving  six  to  be  satnr- 
ated  by  hydrogen.  The  fundamental  hydrocarbons 
of  this  series  are  found  in  coal-tar,  and  they  fonn  a 
most  extensive  group  of  compounds  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  referred  to,  the 
exact  constitution  of  which  has  been  detennined,  and 
their  position  in  the  chemical  system  established,  a 
variety  of  other  isolated  compounds  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  true  relationships  of  which  are  not  yet 
ondentood.  Most  of  them  are  extracted  from  plants, 
which  often  owe  their  therapeutic  or  other  useful 
properties  to  these  compounds.  A  variety  of  acids, 
tor  example,  have  thus  been  obtained.  The  bases 
also  are  a  series  of  nitrogenous  compounds  found  in 
plants  capable  of  combining  with  acids  and  forming 
salts,  in  many  respects  aiudogous  to  those  of  am- 
moniab  Many  of  these  substances  have  been  found 
to  possess  important  medical  properties.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  properties  of  these  substances 
nere;  still  lea  can  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  tissues,  a  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  in  regard  to  which  our  knowledge 
is  still  exceedingly  imj^ect.  The  examination  of 
these  substances  is  attended  with  very  great  difficul- 
ties; and  though  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
their  study  within  the  last  few  yean,  a  very  long 
time  must  yet  elapse  before  much  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at. 

CH£MISTS.  Pharmacbutioal  Chxmists  are  all 
those  who,  after  passing  the  neoesBary  examinations, 
an  registered  as  such  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  This  society  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1843,  and  its  char- 
ter was  confirmed  and  its  constitution  modiiied  by 
the  act  of  1852.  This  act  empowers  the  society  to 
^point  competent  examiners  to  examine  all  persons 
presenting  themselves  in  Latin,  botany,  materia  me- 
dica,  and  pharmaceutic  and  general  (^emistry,  with 
other  cognate  subjects,  but  not  including  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery.  An- 
other clause  declares  that  no  member  of  the  medical 
profession  or  practitioner,  by  degree  or  diploma,  is 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  belonging  to  Uie  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  and  enacts  that  the  name  of  any 
person  registered  who  acquires  such  a  position  must 
have  his  name  removed  from  the  register.  This  act 
does  not  render  it  illegal  for  any  person  who  is  not 
registered  according  to  its  provisions  to  vend  and  com- 
poimd  medicines  and  to  make  up  medical  prescrip- 
tions, but  forbids  tmder  a  penalty  any  one  not  so 
registered  to  assume  the  title  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist;  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  act  is  to  afford 
a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  any  one  so  calling  him- 
self has  had  his  skill  and  knowledge  tested  by  duly 
qualified  examiners. 

CiuufiBTO  AKO  DBnooiBTS. — By  the  act  of  July  81, 
1S6S,  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  a  special  mean- 
ing is  given  to  the  title  of  chemist  and  druggist,  only 
those  being  entitled  to  be  registered  as  such  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  who  before  the  passing  of  the 
act  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  drug- 
gist, in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding 
of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioners, those  who  are  duly  registered  as  assistants  and 
associates  under  the  pharmacy  act  of  1852,  and  those 
who  should  produce  on  or  before  the  8 1st  Dea  186S, 
a  certificate  that  they  had  been  actually  engaged  in 
dispensing  prescriptions  as  assistants  to  a  pharmaceu- 
tical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and  dnt^rgist  as  defined  in 
the  act,  and  should  pass  such  modified  examination  as 
the  council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  the 
consent  of  the  privy^council,  might  deem  sufficient. 
The  act  also  declares  registered  chemists  and  drug- 
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gists  in  business  at  or  prior  to  its  pairing  to  be  eligible 
as  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  mem* 
bers  under  this  clause  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  on 
the  register  of  pharmaceutical  chemists.  After  the 
31st  of  Dea  1868,  all  persons  who  are  not  duly  regis* 
tered  are  forbidden  under  a  penalty  to  keep  open  shop 
to  retail,  dispense,  or  compound  poisons,  or  to  use  the 
title  of  chemist,  druggist,  pharmaceutist  or  phar- 
macist, or  pharmaceutical  druggist  The  act,  how- 
ever, does  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  any 
legally  qualified  apothecary,  nor  of  any  member  oi 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  with  the  making  and  dealing  in  patent 
medicines. 

CHEMITYPE  b  the  name  of  a  process  for  the 
production  of  engravings  in  relief  on  metal  plates, 
which  was  invent^  by  a  Dane,  C.  Piil,  and  practised  by 
him  successively  at  Copenhagon,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna. 
The  following  are  the  chief  steps  in  the  process: 
A  rino  plate  is  prepared,  on  which  the  design  is  etched 
in  the  ordinary  way.  An  easily  fusible  alloy  of  tin, 
lead,  and  bismuth  is  now  poured  over  the  plate,  filling 
all  the  lines  that  have  been  made  in  the  process  <S 
etching.  The  plate  is  then  carefully  scraped  smooth, 
when  the  design  appears  as  if  inlaid  in  the  zinc  An 
acid  is  next  applied  which  gradually  eats  away  the 
surface  of  the  zinc,  although  it  leaves  the  alloy  which 
has  been  poured  over  it  unattacked,  so  that  when  the 
process  is  oomplete  the  design  appears  in  relief  on 
the  plate,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary printing-press.  Although  the  process  has  not 
had  Uie  success  which  was  expected,  it  is  yet  found 
very  useful  in  certain  cases,  such  as  in  the  production 
of  plates  for  maps  and  plans. 

OKEMNITZ,  the  principal  manufacturing  town 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  capital  of  a  province  of 
same  name,  on  the  Chemnitz,  89  miles  south-west  of 
Dresden,  is  well  built,  having  several  handsome  streets 
and  squares,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  five  Protestant 
churches,  a  lyceum,  town-hall,  school  of  design,  &a 
Owing  to  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  the  town  is 
rapidly  growing  in  size  and  importance.  On  the  8d 
Deo  1867  the  population  was  58,573;  on  the  1st  of 
Dec.  1880,  95,123.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
white  and  printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  handkerohiefs, 
and  various  articles  used  for  bed-quilts  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas.  There  are  also  extensive 
cotton-spinning  mills,  and  mills  for  the  spinning  of 
combed  wool  and  floss  silk;  large  manufactures  of 
cotton  hose,  kc  The  manufacture  of  machinery  also 
has  now  become  important,  not  only  locomotives  and 
steam-engine  boilers  being  manufactured,  but  also 
machines  used  in  cotton-spinning,  flax-spinning,  brew- 
ing, mining,  smelting,  besides  those  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Before  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71  most  of  the  export  trade  of  Chemnitz  was 
carried  on  by  way  of  Paris,  but  since  that  time  seve- 
ral direct  connections  with  transmarine  trading-houses 
have  been  established.  The  cotton  hose  and  woollen 
goods  are  exported  to  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and 
America,  while  the  machinery  is  chiefly  destined  for 
Russia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

CHEMNITZ,  Martlv,  a  distinguished  Protestant 
theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Truenbrietzen,  in  the  mark  of  Brandenbui^, 
Nov.  9,  1522,  of  poor  parents;  reccive<l  his  educa- 
tion at  Mi^eburg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Odor, 
and  in  1544,  to  obtain  the  means  of  continuing  his 
studies  at  Wittenberg,  became  a  schoolmaster  in 
Wriezen  on  the  Oder.  By  tlie  advice  of  Melanchthon 
he  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  astrolo^.  In 
1550  he  became  librarian  of  Duke  All^ert  of  Prussia* 
He  then  wrote  bis  Loci  Theologici  (edit.  Polycarp 
Leyser,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1591,  folio),  a  valu- 
able commentary  on  Melanchthon's  system  oif  dogmar 
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tics.  Being  invited  to  Eninswick,  as  minister,  he 
attacked  tbe  Jei<iiits  in  his  'J'lieoloi;i;e  Jcsnitaruni 
Pni'cii'ua  Capita  (Jieipziir,  IGiJ'J), and,  when  the  C'uiin- 
cil  of  Tnmt  tliounfht  itself  iissailed  in  this  work,  ho 
wrote  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini  (l)est  edition 
17(i7,  folio,  Frardcfort  on  the  Main),  a  work  of  great 
historical  value.  He  2n*«'wiually  l^canie  implicitly  at- 
tached to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  a.s  distingnishcd 
from  those  of  Melanchthon.  He  died  April  M,  15S0, 
at  lininswick.  He  was  the  aiitlior  of  a  threat  nuin- 
l)er  of  works  besides  those  already  liientioned. 

CHEM XIZEU,  Ivan  Ivanowkz,  a  Jhissian  writer 
of  fal'lcs,  born  of  German  jiarents  at  St.  Petei-sburi,'-, 
in  1711,  at  hrst  studied  medicine,  then  entered  the 
anny,  and  at  last  devoted  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  science  of  mininL,^  In  1770  he  travelled  in 
Uennany,  Holland,  and  France,  and  on  his  return 
m:us  apj»ointed  director  of  mines.  In  17h4  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  consul-ireneral  at  Smyrna, 
but  fell  into  melancholv,  and  died  the  same  vear. 
His  faltles  are  particularly  distin^aiished  by  a  kind 
of  natural  simplicity.  'Ihey  at  lirst  n]«pcared  anony- 
mously, and  met  with  little  success;  but  havini;  been 
published  with  his  name  after  his  death,  attracted 
the  attention  which  thcv  deserved. 

CllE.MOSH,  the  national  trod  of  the  Moabites, 
who  were  on  that  account  called  'the  people  of  C'he- 
mosh'  (Num.  xxi.  2'>;  Jer.  xlviii.  4(>).  At  an  early 
period  the  same  deity  appears  too  as  the  national  j^'od 
of  the  Ammonites  {.fudL,'.  xi.  24),  thoui^h  his  worship 
Bcems  afterwards  to  have  ^Mven  place  to  tliat  of  Moloch 
(1  Ki.  xi.  o,  7),  just  as  in  the  cxse  of  the  IMoabites 
themselves  the  worship  of  Baal-] nor  preceded  or  ac- 
compaided  that  of  ('hemosh  (Num.  xxv.  ',\  r»).  \Vith 
i<'L,Mrd  to  the  Ammonites  there  is  nothin«j:  im]»robal>h; 
in  the  supj»osition  of  their  national  uod  Ijciiej:  desi;Tf" 
nated  ]>y  the  two  names  !Moloch  and  (*hemosh;  for 
the  former  is  only  a  .sort  of  j^^eneral  d(,\si;j^nation  of 
the  <leity  as  L'inify  just  as  Baal,  or  lord,  may  have 
been  in  the  otlier  case,  if  we  are  to  assume  with 
Jerome  that  the  ('liom(»sh  of  the  Moaliites  was 
identical  with  their  Baal-i>eor.  Nor  is  it  strauire  to 
find  the  same  object  of  woi-ship  anu»nt,'  jKOjile  so 
closely  related  as  the  Moabitcs  and  the  Ammonites, 
])artieularly  wiien  mentioned  in  connectittn  with  mat- 
ters of  common  concern.  From  the  Moabites  the  wor- 
ship of  Chcmosh  passed  over  to  other  countries,  for 
tnicos  of  it  are  found  at  'iVre,  Babylon,  and  anionic' 
various  Arab  tribes.  It  was  even  introduced  amon^' 
the  Hebrews  Ity  Solomon,  wlio  *b\iilt  an  hiudi  i>lace 
for  Chemosh,  tlie  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill 
that  is  bef(»re  .Jerusalem'  (1  Xi.  xi.  7).  From 
various  notiees  in  Arab  writers,  and  from  an  old 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Arabs  would  ap]>ear  to  have 
worshipi'ed  r'hemosli  under  the  ti^ure  of  a  l»la  k 
stone  iuot  star,  as  fretjuently  repeated  in  English 
l>ooks^.  As  to  the  attributes  of  this  j^'od,  his  mode 
of  woi'shij*,  or  his  relation  to  the  other  and  better 
known  uods  of  heathenism,  Le  Clerc  supposes  that 
Clieni(»sh  rei>resente<l  the  sun;  others,  as  Beyer,  take 
him  for  the  planet  Saturn,  while  Hackmann,  who 
has  devoted  a  di.-^'^ertation  to  tlie  subject,  re^^ards 
him  as  the  war  pnl  of  the  Moabites. 

CHFNAB,  ari\er  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Panjab, 
which  h.'vs  its  sourc  in  the  Himalaya  Mountfuns.  in 
ft  small  lake.  It  first  receives  the  dhilam,  which 
enters  it  from  the  riirht;  then  the  Bavi,  which  joins 
it  from  tiie  left,  or  east:  still  lower  down  it  is  joined 
by  tlie  Satlej  or  (rhara,  also  on  the  east;  after 
which  the  uuitdl  streams,  under  the  name  of  the 
P.anjnad,  fall  into  tlie  Indus  near  ^Mithankot.  Its 
length  is  about  Nnii  miles.  At  A'azirabad,  0.'>  miles 
N.  Lahore,  and  upwards  of  .'lOO  mil- s  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Iiiilus,  it  is  about  1.^  inile  in  l»readth  in 
the  wet  season,  and  14  feet  deep.     In  the  dry  season 


its  breadth  at  this  point  is  reduced  to  alK»ut  300  yanls. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  Acesines  of  Alexander. 

CHENJEJt,  Lolls  jtE,  a  French  savant  and  st^itt^s- 
n)an,  horn  at  Montfort,  ne:ir  Toulouse,  in  1723,  went 
to  Constantinople  in  a  connnercial  cajiacitv,  and  held 
the  otlice  of  cousid-Lfeneral  there  from  I7r»'j  to  170b 
On  the  restoration  of   ]>eace   between   France  and 
!ALarocco  he  was  apj»ointed  chani^  dajTaircs  at  the 
latter  court.    He  returned  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  (iied 
there  in  1790.     He  is  the  author  of  Kecherches  His- 
tori(iues  sur  les  Maures  (thn,'C  vols,,  Paris,  17S7>.  and 
B«'!voluti(»ns  de  ri']m|>ire  Ottom.an,  et  Ol-servaticin 
sur  ses  Proirres,  ses  Bevers,  et  son  Ftat  [irescnt  (Pari^, 
I7S9). — Ani>UK-Mauie  DK,  son  of  the  former,  \xnn 
at  (.*nnstantino]de  in  1702,  went  to  I'Vance  wlien  v.-ry 
vounir,  and  entered  the  armv,  but  left  shortly  after 
his  twentieth  year,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  jair- 
Huits.     He  was  lorn,'  attaihi  to  the  French  embassy 
at  London,  under  the  Count  of  Lucerne,  but  in  17'J'.' 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  Bepublicaii 
party,  and  in  concert  with  Boucher  started  a  news- 
]>ai'er  entitled  Journal  de  Paris,  which,  advocatin.: 
tlnj  <loetrine  of  a  limited  monarchy,  was  equally  of- 
fensive to  the  Boyali.st  and  the  Jacobinical  ]>arty.   In 
con8e(pn^nce  of  the  moderation  (»f  his  jtrincii'los  he 
was  c(mdemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  .and 
exeeuted  2rj>th  July,  171*4.     A  few  hours  1m  fore  his 
death  he  composed  ojie  of  the  finest  elcjj^ies  wliich 
Freiicli    literature  po.s-sesse.s.     His  Poesies  apj'f.'.ui  d 
in   IJSIO. — Mauii:    Joski'II    Blatsk    iu:,    brother   <i 
the    foreL^'iiniT,   born  AuL,^   28,    1704,   at   C«'nst^inti- 
n«i]ile,  went  when   very  youn^*-   to  P.'uis,  serve]   as 
an  oHicer  of  dragoons,  left  the  service,  anil  devoted 
himself  to  literary  jmrsuits.     After  an   interval  (•! 
three  years  he  published  his  Charles  IX.,  w  hich  may 
be  considered  as  a  monument  of  the  taste  prev.ailinLT 
in  France  at  the  beL:inninLf  of  the  Bevolution,  and  is 
not  without  poetieal  nierit.      Chcnier,  I\y  tlattcrini; 
the  passions  of  the  jtcople,  soon  '^'aineil  great  juijni- 
larity.     His  Henry  V'llL,  La  Morte  de  Caht-^.  and 
Cains  (ir;u:chus  werc  received  with  great  ajij'lause. 
He  wiLs  chosen  a  niember  of  the  Convention,  where, 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of 
the  most   violent   l>emocrats.     This    spirit    ap}»ears 
even  in  his  Fenelon  and  Timoleon,  })ublishe<l  in  17'.';J 
and  17'.' 4.     In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Ite  w;us  en- 
gaged in  ]»reparing  a  history  of   Frendi  literature. 
His  discfHirses  at  the  Athena-um  in  Paris,  in   IS'io 
and  1S(»7,  contain  the  history  of  the  French  language, 
and  of  the  different  de]»aitments  of  ]»oetry  and  prose, 
<lown  to  the  times  of  I'rancis  1.    ( 'henier  also  treated 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  principal  works  in 
French  literature,  from  17^S  to  l>u,s^  in  his  Tableau 
historitjue  do  1  Etat  et  des  Progres  de  la  Litteraturc 
Fran<;aise  dejuus  17M*.     He  died  in  January,  Ibll. 

CHENONCEAUX,  a  villa-e  in  Franc'e,  in  the 
department  t»f  Indre-ct-Loire,  7  miles  to  the  south  of 
And)oise,  with  a  poimlation  of  al>out  400.  Here 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  chateau  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  Benai«sance  period.  It  is 
almost  entirely  built  on  stakes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cher.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ohl  feudal 
castle,  by  an  uidcnown  architect,  for  Thomas  I>ohier, 
chamberlain  of  Francis  I.,  .and  was  bought  by  Henry 
11.  It  then  belongerl  successively  to  Diana  of  I*oi- 
tiers,  Catherine  de'  .Medici,  the  j>ukes  of  \'endome, 
the  fanner-general  I>upin,  the  Conite  do  Villeneuvc, 
and  latterly  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  private 
family 

CliJCNOPODIlLM  (oMsrfoot),  a  genns  of  pkanta 
beloni:inL;  t<t  the  natural  order  C/icno}nHiiare(c,Mn\  dis- 
tiiiguish«;d  by  its  heniinphro'lite  flowers,  having  five 
sm.iU  green  sea.l.'s  for  tlie  <-alyx,  about  live  stamens, 
no  c<'r<il],i.  ;in<l  .a  fruit  conrsi>ting  of  a  mcndiranous 
skin  inclosing  one  black,  flat,  and  bhining  seed.     A 
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iramber  of  the  ipecies  hAve  received  the  name  of 
sooeefoota,  from  a  fanded  reiemblance  to  the  webbed 
loot  of  the  gooie.  The  best  known  or  more  remark- 
able ■pedes  are— 1.  C.  r^tbrum  (red  gooaefoot),  a 
oommon  annual,  generally  found  in  muddy  ground. 
It  has  a  leafy  angular  stem,  which,  as  well  as  tiie 
whole  plant,  is  often  red.  It  bears  a  great  number 
of  bla<!k  seeds,  not  larger  than  grains  of  sand,  which 
are  mach  fed  on  by  bircls,  and  seem  to  be  relished  by 
poultry.  2.  C,  Bonm  Menricvt  (good  King  Henry, 
or  wild  spinach),  a  perennial,  not  uncommon  in 
country  churchyards,  and  places  seldom  disturbed. 
It  has  bright-green,  broad,  succulent  leaves,  which 
formed  our  native  spinach,  and  were  in  common 
use  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  cultivated 
plant.  The  early  shoots  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  asparagus.  3.  C.  Qumoo,  the  quinoa 
of  Peru,  a  perennial  inhabiting  the  high  table-land 
of  the  Cordilleras,  where,  at  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  the  only  farinaceous  grain  used  as 
food.  It  is  still  largely  cultivated  for  its  nutritious 
seeds,  which  are  made  into  soup  and  bread,  and  when 
fermented  with  millet  make  a  kind  of  beer.  The 
plant  is  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  has  many  angular 
branches,  dull  glaucous  leaves,  of  a  jagged  triangular 
outline,  on  long  narrow  stalks,  and  flowexB  forming 
lai^  compact  branched  heads,  and  succeeded  by 
minute  strong  flat  seeds,  of  a  black,  white,  or  red 
oolour.  The  quinoa  has  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  England ; 
but  the  grain  has  an  unpleasant  acrid  taste,  and  will 
not  be  used  as  human  food  when  anything  better  can 
be  got  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  grain  for  poultry, 
msdces  good  green  food  for  cattle,  and  being  of  easy 
cultivation  may  not  be  without  economiod  value. 
Very  largo  crops  of  seed  have  been  grown  in  France. 

CHEOPS,  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Egyptian  despot  whom  the  Egyptians  themselves 
ddltid  Chufu.  He  belonged  to  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  the  rulers  who  had  for  their  capital  Memphis. 
He  built  the  largest  of  the  pyramids.  He  is  called 
by  Diodoms  Chembis,  or  Chemmis.    See  Ptbahids. 

CHEPHBEN,  or  Ckfhren,  in  andent  times  a 
king  of  Egypt,  the  successor  of  Cheops  and  the 
builder  of  the  second  pyramid.  The  former  is  the 
form  of  his  name  as  it  is  f otmd  in  Herodotus,  the 
latter  la  the  name  given  to  him  by  Diodoms.  He- 
rodotus informs  us  that  his  reign  was  in  all  respects 
as  tyrannical  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  that 
the  Egyptians,  animated  bv  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  these  two  kings,  unaer  whom  they  had  suf- 
fered all  kinds  of  oppression,  and  during  whose 
reigns  the  temples  had  never  been  opened,  avoided 
even  the  mention  of  their  names;  and  hence,  instead 
of  naming  the  pyramids  after  their  builders,  named 
them  after  a  shepherd  called  Philition,  who  used  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  for  pas- 
turage. Diodoms  adds  that  the  pyramids  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  tombs  for  their  builden,  but  as 
tho  people  threatened  to  break  them  open  and  re- 
move the  bodies  both  the  kings  desired  their  friends 
to  bury  them  in  some  spot  where  their  bodies  might 
remain  undisturbed.  Herodotus  makes  Chephren 
the  brother  of  Cheops;  but  Diodoms  says  that 
Chembes,  who  is  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Chabryis,  who  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  witii  the  Chephren  of  Herodotus.  His  reign 
lasted  fifty-six  years. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  town  and  port  in  England,  countv 
Monmouth,  on  the  Wye  and  the  South  Wales  Bail- 
way,  14  miles  v.  by  w.  of  Bristol;  with  8847  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  plesaantly  situated  on  a  slope  descend- 
ing gradually  to  the  river,  and  has  spadoos,  well- 
paved,  and  well-%hted  streets.  The  prindpal  cxii- 
fioes  are  the  church,  a  fine  specimea  of  the  early 


pointed  style,  and  the  old  castle,  the  ruins  of  which 
crown  a  lofty  cliff  overhanging  the  Wye,  which^ 
owing  to  the  great  rise  of  the  tide,  allows  large  ships 
to  reach  the  town.  The  shipping  trade,  however, 
which  was  formerly  considerable,  has  dedined  with 
the  rise  of  Newport.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is 
actively  carried  on,  employing  400  hands,  and  thera 
is  a  bobbin  factory  at  which  a  good  number  of  men 
and  boys  are  employed.  The  ulmon  fishery  is  also 
of  some  importance. 

CHEQUE,  a  draft  or  bill  on  a  bank  payable  on 
presentation.  A  cheque  may  be  drawn  payable  to 
the  bearer,  or  to  the  order  oi  some  one  named :  the 
first  form  is  transferable  without  endorsation,  and 
payable  to  any  one  who  presents  it;  the  second  must 
DO  endorsed.  Cheques  are  a  very  important  species 
of  mercantile  currency  wherever  there  is  a  well- 
organized  system  of  banking.  The  regular  use  of 
cheques  for  idl  payments  except  of  smaXL  amount, 
which  is  universal  m  London  and  other  large  towns 
of  England,  by  making  the  transfer  of  funds  a  mere 
matter  of  cross-entries  and  transferring  of  balances 
among  bankers,  tends  greatly  to  economize  the  use 
of  the  precious  metals  as  a  currency.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  cheques  as  a  means  of  transf exring 
funds,  the  London  bankers  some  time  since  introduced 
a  plan  which  has  become  general  over  the  country  of 
crossing  cheques,  as  it  is  <»dled,  for  security  of  trans- 
ference. A  crossed  cheque  has  two  lines  drawn  across 
it  transversely,  with  or  without  the  words  '&  Co.*  at 
the  end  of  the  transverse  lines.  A  cheque  thus  marked 
can  only  be  paid  by  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn 
when  presented  by  some  other  banker,  and  the  per* 
son  to  whom  it  is  sent  can  consequently  onlyobtain 
payment  of  it  through  his  own  l>ankers.  When  a 
crossed  cheque  is  lost  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  finder; 
and  the  loser,  after  givingnotice  to  the  banker,  has 
only  to  draw  another.  There  is  a  penny  stamp 
required  on  all  cheques. 

CHEQUY,  Cbjbokt,  or  Cbequxbsd,  in  heraldry, 
applied  to  a  fidd  or  charge  when  it  is  divided  into 
squares  like  those  of  a  chess*board. 

CHEB,  an  inland  department,  France,  having  on 
the  K.  Loiret,  1.  Nibvre,  a.  Allier,  and  w.  Indre  and 
Loir-et-Cher,  between  Ut  46"  26'  and  47"  88'  K.,  and 
Ion.  1*  60'  and  8*  8'  x.,  and  formed  of  parts  of  Berry 
and  Bourbonnais.  It  is  named  from  tne  river  Cher, 
which  traverses  it  8.x.  to  K.w.  Area,  7199'S4  square 
kilometres,  or  2779  square  miles ;  capital,  Bourges. 
This  department  is  mduded  in  the  basin  of  tho 
Loire,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  x.  bound- 
ary. The  surface  is  in  general  fiat,  but  is  diversified 
in  the  v.  by  chains  of  inconsiderable  hHls.  Soil 
various,  but  fertile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire 
and  Allier.  Heath  and  sand  prevail  in  the  K.  dis- 
tricts. The  forests  occupy  above  a  sixth  of  the  area, 
and  furnish  large  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  iron-works, 
and  timber  for  ship-building.  Pastures  extendve,  and 
sheep  very  numerous.  More  grain  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced than  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  require. 
Hemp  and  chestnuts  are  also  largely  cultivated.  The 
best  wines  are  those  of  Chanignol  and  Sanoerre;  and 
in  ordinary  years  only  the  spoiled  wine  is  distilled. 
Beet-root,  bnckwhsst,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also  grown. 
Bees  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent  The  min- 
erals consist  of  iron,  ]ithogr^>hic  stones,  good  build- 
ing and  grind-stones,  flint,  marble,  ochre,  and  potter's 
euth.  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
called  Berry-iron,  is  the  prindpal  branch  of  industry. 
The  manufactured  articles  are  metal  goods,  fine  and 
common  doth»  woollen  goods,  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware, sacking,  beet-sugar,  nut-oil,  paper,  and  glass. 
The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements, 
twenty-nine  cantoDS|  nod  ^0  ^ommnn^  Pop.  io 
18S0,  351,008, 
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CHEPtASCO  (ancient  Chrasrum),  a  town,  Italy, 
Piedmont,  in  the  proWnce  of  Cuneo,  near  the  conliu- 
ence  of  tho  Stiira  and  Tanaro,  22  niile^  K.E.  Coni, 
witli  350U  inhabitants.  Ita  fortifications,  once  of 
great  strength,  were  dcmolislicd  by  tho  French  in 
IbOl.  It  was  rej)eatedly  tlie  object  of  contci^t  be- 
tween tho  French  and  Anstrian.s  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
tenninated  in  IGol  by  a  peace  concluded  here;  and 
in  I7Ut)  Napoleon,  by  what  is  calkd  the  Armistice 
of  C-herasco,  obtained  a  free  })assa<4e  for  his  tr(»f»j)S 
through  the  Sardinian  States.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  several  silk-mills. 

CIIEIIBOUKO,  or  CliERnuRPx,  a  seaport  and 
naval  arsenal  of  France,  on  the  Channel,  r.*(3  miles 
W.N.w.  Paris;  Ion.  1'  37'  3'  w.;  Lit.  41^'  o^'  34'  N.; 
pop.  3i>,33S.  It  is  situated  in  the  hollow  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Divette,  which  ojiens  imt  to  the  sea  under 
the  quartz  hill  of  Koule.  A]iart  from  its  considera- 
tion i^  a  naval  station,  it  is  unimportant;  the  streets 
are  re<j:alar,  and  generally  wide,  well  ])avcd,  and 
pretty  clean.  'J'he  public  ediiices  are  tlie  arsenals. 
civil  ami  marine  ho^jiitals,  parish  church,  an  old 
tower,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  fortilications; 
hotel  de  ville,  prison,  baths,  Itarracks,  and  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  dockyard.  In  front  c>f  the 
hotel  de  ville  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  erected  in  l>r>7,  and  also  an  oltelisk  in 
honour  of  the  Due  <le  lierri,  crect'd  in  lSu7.  'J  he 
port  is  divided  into  the  commercial  and  naval  jjorts, 
which  are  (|uite  distin<'t.  The  commercial  port  con- 
Bists  of  a  harbour  and  a  basin,  l-'iilS  feet  long  and 
41G  feet  wide.  The  Port  Militrvire  consists  of  a  port 
accessible  at  all  times  of  tide  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class;  a  lloatiug  basin,  closed  by  locked  gates;  and 
a  third  l>asin,  tinishcd  in  l^r*'?.  These  basins  have 
been  excavated  from  tlie  solid  slate  rock  wliich  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  yaid,  tlie  two  former  to 
the  dej)th  of  r»*>  feet.  1'liere  are  also  slips  for  vess<'ls 
of  the  largest  «liniensions,  dry  docks,  building-sheds, 
in.'ist-houses,  boiler-works,  and  in  short  everything 
necessary  for  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  shi]«s  of 
war.  The  great  woi'k,  however,  for  Mhich  Cherbourg 
is  celebrated  is  the  dinu.'.'  or  break-water,  stretching 
across  the  roadstead,  which,  though  j>rotiM'te<l  on  three 
sides  by  the  land,  was  formerly  open  to  tho  heavy 
seas  from  the  nf>rth.  The  dif/iie  Wiis  commenced  undtT 
]jouis  XVI.,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  with 
occasional  iiiterru]»tion.  It  is  '_'|  miles  from  the  har- 
bour, in  water  varying  from  4'J  to  02  feet  dccj).  Its 
l>rop(iri.ions^  as  conq)ared  with  Plymouth  break-water, 
are — - 

I;.Mi.:tli,      treri.Uh  nt  tasc,     ."xt  ton. 

Di-ut) 4  I'-'u  vds •.•'.J  ft 10-  IC. 

liitiik  >\utcr. .  ..17G0    ,,    1-U  ,, i;o  ,, 

The  founda.tion  wa.^  laid  by  sinking  large  caissons  of 
timber,  loaded  with  stones;  liutthis  j>lau  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  another  srheme  was  resorted  to,  of  forming 
.a  bank  of  small  stones  and  covering  them  with  .solid 
blocks.  In  ISuS  a  tremendous  storm  swe[>t  away  all 
the  buildings  and  drowned  P.)4  men.  P>y  this  disa.s- 
ter  the  operations  of  sixteen  yeaivs  wt;r(*  nearly  dc- 
Btroyed.  A  survey  made  in  1^28  showed  that  the 
foundations  had  .shifted,  in  the  course  of  forty  ycarSj 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  position  in  which 
they  had  been  first  placed.  Under  Louis  Phili]»pe 
the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  activity,  and 
conqileted.  The  p:tssage  or  entranc'  E.  of  the  il'njue 
is  32b()  feet  wide,  and  that  to  the  \v.  Iis7:;,  feet.  A 
fort  and  lighthouse  occupy  the  centre  of  the  dnjiir^ 
and  there  are  also  lii;hth(>uses  at  eaeh  entrance  to  tlie 
roa«lstead,  and  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  ciumiereial 
port.  The  forts  and  other  works  with  which  t.'her- 
bourg  id  defended  render  it,  if  not  impregnable  from 
the  sea,  at  least  very  ditiicult  of  attack.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  town  is  centered  in  the  works 


of  the  dockyard,  the  commercial  trade  and  manu- 
factures  being  comparatively  iiLsignificant.  There 
are,  however,  chemical  works,  sugar  and  Milt  re- 
fineries, <]yc-works,  taimeries,  a  large  lace  manufac- 
tory, and  stocking  mamifactories.  LiWge  quantities 
of  eggs  arc  shipped  for  England. 

Cher}.)Ourg  uccupi<..s  the  site  of  a  Poman  st^ation, 
and  Aigrold,  king  of  l^enmark,  resided  in  it  alx-ut 
A.I).  045.  Willi.'im  the  Con([ueror  founded  an  hosjii- 
tal  in  it,  and  built  the  castle  church.  The  castle,  in 
which  Henry  II.  frctpiently  resided,  wajj  ((no  of  the 
strongholds  of  Nonnandy,  and  escaj»e<l  the  fate  of  the 
town,  which,  al)out  l2i»5,  was  pillaged  by  an  English 
fleet  from  Yarmouth;  but  it  sustained  afterwards 
three  memorable  sieges,  in  1378, 1418,  and  1  4">0.  In 
17r)H  the  town  was  taken  by  the  English  without  op- 
]>osition,  notwithstanding  that  the  garris(»n  was  laru'e. 
They  kept  jjossession  of  it  eight  days,  destroyed  tiie 
fortilications,  carried  off  the  artillery  and  the  bells, 
and  only  retired  after  havmg  exacted  a  heavy  random 
from  the  inhabitants. 

CHEPBUPV,  Lo]in.     See  Hkrhhrt  (Elward). 

CTIEKIBON,  a  province  in  the  island  of  da'.a.  on 
the  coast  tow'ards  the  N.W.,  lying  between  Krawang 
and  Tegal.  It  m'.is  fonnerly  an  indej)endent  king- 
dom. The  province  of  Cheribon  contains  aln.'ut 
77i».t'00  inhabitants.  The  i)roductions  are  colFce, 
timber,  cotton,  areca-nuts.  indigo,  sugar,  and  also  a 
little  pej'per.  The  rhinoceros  is  seen  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  fonsts  in  this  district.  The  horses  are 
small  and  well  made,  but  vicious.  The  ca]>ital  <»f 
the  ])rovince  is  of  the  .same  name.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
bay  on  the  north  co;ist.  The  houses,  excej't  those  of 
the  l>utch  residents  and  the  sultan,  are  of  ba.m!>x». 
The  finest  tond>  in  Java,  that  of  Mulana,  M'ho  intro- 
duced iNlohanimcdanism  intr)  the  island,  A.D.  14vMj, 
and  is  now  revered  :us  a  saint,  standi  close  to  the 
town. 

iJlIEUITlI,  the  name  of  a  brook  to  Avhich  Elij.ah 
was  sent  during  a  portion  of  the  years  of  f.-»miue  ( 1 
Kings  xvii.  3-7),  but  the  locality  of  which  is  no  fur- 
ther design.ated  t  ban  that  it  was  before  or  on  the  face 
of  .Toidan,  The  most  probable  ojnnion  is  that  it  is 
tc»  be  sought  for  (m  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan. 

CHEKKASK,  or  'j'cheukask,  two  t^wns,  Pu^si.i, 
government  l)on  Cossacks,  called  Old  and  New 
Cherka,sk;  the  former  on  the  ricdit  bank  of  the  Don, 
37  miles  K..\.E.  Azov,  with  rvj3'.»,  and  the  latter  11 
miies  further  north,  on  a  hill  above  the  Aksai,  with 
27,1»1S  inhabitants.  Old  Chcrkask,  a  very  ancient 
})lac«',  the  foundatitm  of  Mhich  is  attributed  to  a 
Creek  colony,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
1  )on,  the  Aksai,  and  one  of  its  branches,  and  is  built 
on  I'iles  laised  ii  or  0  feet  alcove  the  ground,  .as  a  prv»- 
tcction  from  the  inun<latit»us  which  continue  from  tho 
beuiuuing  of  Apiil  till  the  end  of  June.  The  hou-es 
and  even  most  of  the  j-ublic  buildings  are  of  W(x>d, 
and  the  streets  are  n.arrow  and  crooked,  but  a  con- 
Ki<l(n-al)le  trade  is  carried  on.  Among  its  buildings 
are  a  cathcdnd,  gynmasium,  large  hospital  and  :ii'- 
senal.  but  the  houses  in  general  are  very  indifferent. 

< JlllHiOKEI^S,  a  tril)e  of  North  American  In- 
dians, occujiying  a  tei-ritorv  to  the  west  of  the  states  of 
jNlissouri  and  Arkansas.  They  are  the  most  enliL:ht- 
ened  of  the  Indian  tribe.<.  have  for  the  most  part 
cmbi-aced  Christianity,  and  have  made  so  much  pro- 
gTess  in  civilization  that  a  native  newsjiajier  is  cir- 
culated among  them.  They  are  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  very  jealous  of  their  liberties.  Their 
numliers  are  about  I'.I.tHtu. 

(/IIEIJUY.  The  cherry  is  a  fruit  of  the  juaine  or 
]«lum  tri1»e,  the  original  stock  of  wliich  is  the  wild 
cherry  {Prumis  ctrosH^),  Besides  being  prized  for 
its  fruit  the  cherry  is  also  a  very  ornamental  tree, 
and  is  nnich  cultivated  for  this  object  in  shrubberits. 
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It  is  ft  native  of  most  temperate  oountries  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere.  The  small  hlack  is  found  not 
only  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  even  in  places 
among  the  Scottish  mountains,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  carried.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  first  of  the  present  cultivated 
sorts  was  introduced  about  the  time  of  Henry  Till., 
and  was  originally  planted  at  Sittingboume  in  Kent; 
but  that  ohenies  of  some  sort  were  common  in  Eng- 
land long  before  this  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
Lydgate's  London  Lack-penny,  a  poem  belonging 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which 
cherries  are  spoken  of  as  being  hawked  about  on  the 
streets  of  London.  Pliny  says  that  the  cheny  was 
introduced  into  Britain  about  a.d.  46.  The  wild 
cherry,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  varieties,  is 
ft  much  more  hardy  tree  than  any  of  those  that  pro- 
duce the  finer  sorts  of  fruit,  and  it  is  therefore  much 
cultivated  for  stocks  upon  which  to  engraft  the 
others.  At  some  of  the  ruined  abbeys  and  baronial 
castles  there  are  found  cherry-trees,  chiefly  black 
ones,  which  have  attained  the  height  of  60  or  80  feet, 
and  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit  The  cheiry  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Bome  from  Armenia  by 
Lucullns,  when  engaged  in  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  (B.C.  74) ;  and  the  word  cherry  is  believed  to  be 
ft  corruption  of  Cerasus,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
town  on  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  gradual  ef- 
fect of  cultivation  on  the  cherry  has  been  &e  produc- 
tion of  numerous  kinds,  which,  both  in  size  and  fla- 
Tour,  greatly  exceed  the  fruit  of  the  parent  stock. 
The  lands  that  are  best  known  are  the  May-duke, 
white-heart,  and  black-heart  cherries. — ^The  trees  are 
propagated  by  grafting  them  usually  upon  the  stocks 
of  wild  black  and  red  cherry-trees,  which  are  reared 
for  that  purpose.  This  agreeable  fruit  is  eaten  fresh 
or  dried.  It  is  sometimes  preserved  with  sugar  as  a 
sweetmeat,  mode  into  jam,  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor  called  cherry-brandy,  and  made  into 
wine.  From  wild  black  cherries  tiie  Swiss  distil  an 
ardent  spirit,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  the  French  and 
Germans  they  derive  considerable  profit.  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree,  which  is  hard  and  tough,  is 
much  used,  particularly  by  turners  and  cabinet- 
makers in  many  places  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
and  other  furniture.  The  gum  that  exudes  from 
the  bark  is  in  many  respects  equal  to  gum-arabic,  and 
is  considered  very  nutritive.  Hasselquist  informs  us 
that  during  a  siege  more  than  100  men  were  kept 
alive  for  nearly  two  months  without  any  other  sus- 
tenance than  a  little  of  this  gum,  which  they  occa- 
sionally took  into  their  mouths  and  suffered  gradu- 
ally to  dissolve.  The  bird-cherry  {Prunus  padtu)  is 
a  very  ornamental  tree  in  shrubberies  from  its  purple 
bark,  its  bunches  of  white  flowers,  and  its  berries, 
whidi  are  successively  green,  red,  and  black.  It  is 
common  in  the  native  woods  of  Sweden  and  Scot- 
land, and  in  both  oountries  its  berries  are  infused  in 
spirits  to  give  them  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  fruit 
is  nauseous  to  the  taste,  though  greedily  eaten  by 
birds.  The  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  and  is  used 
for  cabinet-work. 

CHERRY-LAUREL.  The  cherry-laurel  (Orotut 
lavnhceratUM)  is  remarkable  only  as  producing  the 
celebrated  laurel-water.  This  is  a  powerful  poison, 
the  strength  of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels, 
bitter-a]2m>nds,  cherxy-leaves,  &c.)  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid,  now  so  well  Imown.  Laurel- 
water  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers,  or  the 
leaves  only,  of  this  plant,  by  distillation,  and  was 
formeriy  much  used  and  much  dreaded  as  a  poison. 
The  German  kir»chwaster  is  a  strong  spirit,  possess- 
ing the  same  properties  in  a  less  degree,  as  do  noyau^ 
and  other  similar  oordiali  which  should  all  be  used 
with  great  cftotion. 


CHERSON.    See  Khirsov. 

CHERSONESUS  (Greek,  ft  peninsula).  This 
name  has  been  given  to  several  peninsulas,  as,  1.  the 
Cimbrian  Chersonesus  (Chertonesut  Cimbrica),  now 
Jutland,  kc  (see  Cikbbi);  2.  the  Taurian  Cherso* 
nesus  {Oh,  Tawricn^  also  called  Magna),  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  AjEoff — ^the 
Crimea ;  3.  the  Thradan  Chersonesus  (Ch,  Tkracictk^ 
or  merely  Cheri<me»ut),  the  great  peninsula  in  Thrace^ 
now  the  peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles ;  4.  the  Golden 
Chersonesus  {Aurea  Ch.),  in  India-beyond-the-Granges^ 
supposed  to  be  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

CHERTSEY,  a  town,  England,  county  of  Surrey, 
20  miles  8.w.  of  London,  on  the  South-western  Rail- 
way, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  con* 
necting  it  with  the  north  or  Middlesex  side  ol  the 
river.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  in  gene- 
ral well  built  The  church  (St.  Peter's)  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and 
contains  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  There  is  here  a  school  founded  by  Sir  William 
Perkins  in  1725,  for  clothing  and  educating  fifty 
children — ^twenty-five  girls  and  twenty-five  boys— 
which  number  is  now  greatly  increased.  There  was 
formerly  a  monastery  here  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
in  whicn  Henry  YI.  was  interred,  and  where  his  re- 
mains lay  till  removed  to  Windsor  by  Henry  YIL 
Large  quantities  of  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  here. 
Yegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
for  the  London  market.  Cowley  the  poet  died  here; 
his  study  is  still  preserved.    Pop.  in  1881,  8544. 

CHERUB,  in  the  plural  Chebubiv,  the  name  of 
certain  mystic  appearances,  or  composite  figures, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  our  first  parents  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
where  it  is  said  that  'the  Lord  Grod  placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  <2 
the  tree  of  life.'  Cherubim  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  bmlding  of  Uie  tabernacle  and 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  Figures  of  cherubim  were 
interwoven  with  the  hangings  and  curtains  of  the 
former  at  various  parts,  in  place  of  which  there  were 
in  the  latter  solid  figures  of  cherubim  of  fine  wood 
overlaid  with  gold.  Both  in  the  tabemade  and  in  the 
temple  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  holy  of  holies 
was  surmounted  by  two  cherubim,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  lid,  having  their  wings  outspread  and  meeting  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  covering  over  the  ark,  and 
with  their  faces  looking  downwards  upon  the  mercy- 
seat.  As  to  the  form  of  cherubim  the  representations 
that  we  find  at  one  place  do  not  always  entirely  cor- 
respond with  those  given  at  another.  For  example, 
the  cherubim  seen  bv  Ezekiel  beneath  the  throne  of 
Grod  are  represented  as  having  each  four  faces  and 
four  wings,  while  in  the  cherubim  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  his  figurative  temple  two  faces  only  are 
ascribed  to  each.  With  these  and  other  drcumstaa- 
tial  differences,  however,  there  are  certain  marked  cha- 
racteristics that  seem  always  to  belong  to  cherubim, 
whenever  we  have  the  means  of  forming  to  ourselvee 
a  picture  of  their  appearance.  One  is  that  thev  are 
composite  annual  forms ;  and  when  these  animals  are 


specified,  they  always  consist  of  the  likeness  of  man* 
the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle.  Another  marked 
characteristic  is  the  prominence  of  the  human  fonn. 
Hence  by  the  Jews  and  the  early  Christians  they 
were  considered  as  angels,  and  in  Christian  art  are 
represented  as  figures  wholly  or  partly  human,  with 
wings  proceeding  from  the  shoulders. 

CHERUBINI,  Mabu  Luiqi  Cablo  Zbtobio 
Salvatobi,  one  of  the  meet  eminent  oomposera  of 
modem  times,  bom  at  Florence  in  1760,  gftve  early 
indications  of  musical  talent,  and  after  recdTing  the 
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rndiiiioiits  (»f  his  niiisic'il  ednc.'ition  from  liis  father, 
Ktmhcd  uiultr  Jjartoloiueo  Kclici  and  his  son  Alca- 
8jui<h'o,  antl  afterwards  under  Pietro  Jiizzari  and 
(iiusqipe  C'astrucci,  and,  when  only  thirteen,  a]>i»carcd 
a,s  a  conipo.-ser  in  his  native  city.  I'atronized  by 
Leopold,  archduke  of  U'usrany,  ho  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Sarti  in  liologna,  and  soon  rose 
into  such  favour  %vith  his  masttr  a.s  to  he  intrusted 
>viiii  the  composition  of  pome  of  the  minor  parts  of 
his  operas.  His  lirst  opera,  Quinto  Fahio,  Mas  pro- 
duced in  Alessandria  in  178<»,  and  in  Iv<«me  (in  an 
altered  form)  in  176^3,  with  such  success  as  to  spread 
his  fame  over  Italy.  He  afterwards  proceeded  t(» 
London  and  I'aris,  and  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  noble  productions  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He 
finally  settled  in  1/aris,  where  lie  became  director  of 
the  i^cole  IJoyale  in  lMi2,  and  died  in  lisi2.  Anumg 
his  conijiositions  maybe  mentioned  Ji)hii,'enia  in  Au- 
lide,  ]^od<ji.-ka,  Eani.^ka,  Les  Deux  Jounu'es,  ^c. 
In  his  later  years  he  contined  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  comi)ositiou  of  sa«.Ted  nuisic,  and  gained  ! 
a  lastini,'  fame  by  his  Coronation  !Mass,  and  more 
csi>eciully  his  gor^'eous  Ivequieni. 

CHi:illT.SUl,  the  most  ccUl>rated  of  all  the  Ger- 
man tribes.  It  is  ditlicult  to  detei-uiirie  their  exact 
p')sition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  aui-ient  writei-s  some- 
times confound  the  national  loa-aie  formed  bv  the 
Cherusci  with  the  trilie,  jiropcrly  so  called.  It  seems 
prolxible,  however,  that  the  tribe  was  situated  in  that 
]).art  of  (jcrmany  lying  between  the  AVeser  and  the 
J']ll»e,  and  having  the  Harz  ^Mountains  on  the  N., 
and  the  Sudetic  range  on  the  s.  This  tril>e  w:is 
known  to  the  ]\omans  before  50  p.c,  and  is  men- 
tioned l)y  Casar  as  a  j)cople  of  e<pial  im]u>rtnnce  with 
tlic  Suevi.  Their  territory  was  first  entered  bv  the 
iJomans  under  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  AuLTUstus:  and 
a  year  or  two  later  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Komans,  and  served  in  their  armies.  lUit  when 
Varus  attemjited  to  make  them  tributary  to  Ixouje, 
and  subject  tliem  to  the  IJoman  laws,  they  forme<l  a 
confciliration  with  many  smaller  tril)es,  and  ha\  ing 
decoyed  Varus  into  the  forest  of  Teutolmrg,  destroyed 
his  whole  army  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days, 
and  in  which  he  himself  was  slain  (A, I).  l»).  (See 
ARMiNirs  and  Cf.iim.xny.)  Upon  this  the  Cherusci 
became  the  chief  object  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jl(»mans. 
Cermanicus,  victorious  over  the  ^larsi  and  ("hatti, 
marched  against  the  Cherusci,  whose  leaders,  Seges- 
tus  and  Arminius  (the  latter  of  whom  had  carried  off 
the  daughter  f-f  the  former),  were  at  war  with  each 
other.  8egestus,  pressed  by  Arminius,  called  (Jer- 
manicus  to  his  aid,  uho  deliveretl  him,  indeed,  from 
his  danger,  but  Mas  ol)liged  to  return  after  several 
campaigns  witliout  having  obtained  any  permanent 
advantages.  In  the  end  the  Cherusci  were  over- 
come by  the  Chatti  in  the  second  half  of  the  lii-st 
century  of  our  era;  but  this  seems  to  have  Iteen 
owinjx  more  to  internal  dissensions  amon<r  themselves 
than  to  any  natural  superiority  in  their  op]>oncnts. 
Lefore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  a j)] tear  as 
mendiers  of  the  great  confederati(»n  of  the  Fraid<s, 
and  after  that  they  are  lost  sight  of.  (Smith's  J>ic- 
tionary  of  ( Jeographv.) 

CIIESAPJCAKiriJAV,  a  spacious  bay  of  N..rth 
America,  in  the  states  of  N'iiginia  and  Maryland. 
Its  entrance  is  between  Ca))e  Charles  and  Ca}>e 
Henry,  1C>  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  18U  miles  to 
the  n«»rthward,  through  tlie  states  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  dividing  them  into  two  pails,  called  the 
((.tiittrn  and  vr^frni  ,s/ior(\^.  It  is  from  10  to  oo  miles 
broad,  and  at  most  places  lus  much  as  !•  fath(»ms  de<p, 
affording  many  commodious  harbours,  and  a  safe  and 
easy  navigation,  Jt  receives  the  Susquehanna,  I'oto- 
nuvc,  lva]>)i.ahannock,  York,  and  James  Ilivers,  M'hich 
we  all  large  and  navigable.     The  Chesapeake  and  ; 


Delaware  Canal,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  afford, 
in  connection  M'ith  (  hesajicake  Lay,  an  extvusi^e  in- 
land navi-jfation  from  north  to  south. 

CHHSKJJ)EN,  AViLLi.vM,  a  celebrated  Kn-li-h 
surgeon  and  anatomist.  He  was  l)orn  in  lA"ice«ter- 
shire  in  16SS,  and  after  a  common  school  education, 
and  some  medical  instruction  in  the  country,  he  went 
to  ]jondon  to  prosecute  his  studies.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  began  to  give  lectures  on  an.itomy, 
and  in  1711  he  M'as  chosen  F.lv.S.  Hi  171.3  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Ji()«ly,  Svo,  long  esteemed  a  favourite  manual  of  the 
science.  He  continued  to  rca<l  his  lectures  f<»r  m<tre 
than  twenty  years,  during  which  he  gradually  ro^e 
to  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  17*23  he  published 
a  Treatise  on  the  High  <)|)eration  for  the  St«'no. 
( "heselden.  who  Mas  a  very  dexterous  antl  succes-ful 
operator,  afterwards  added  to  his  rcput;ition  by  prac- 
tising Mhat  is  termed  the  lateral  method  of  ojx'rating 
for  the  stone,  since  generally  adopted.  A  peculiar 
ojieration,  Mhich  he  performed  on  a  youth  of  four- 
teen, who  had  been  blind  from  his  l>irth,  and  who 
obtained  his  sight  by  means  of  it,  .attracted  much 
notice;  and  in  172S  he  published  .an  account  <»f  it 
in  the  Philoso])hical  Transactions.  In  17.*.UHva.s  pub- 
lished his  ()ste(»gr.aphy,  or  Anatomy  of  the  Bones, 
folio,  consisting  of  plates  and  short  cxpl.anations,  a 
splendid  .and  accurate  Mork.  Chesehlen  obtained 
in  17-17  the  .ap[)ointment  of  chief  surgeon  to  Chelse.'i 
Hospital.  This  situation  he  held  till  hiis  death,  Mhich 
took  ]>laco  at  Lath,  April  lU.  17. '^2.  in  consequence 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Besides  the  ]>ro<luctious  already 
mentioned,  he  ]»ublished  a  tr.anslation  from  the 
I'Vench  of  Le  Dran's  Surgery,  and  several  an.atomi- 
cal  .and  surgical  ]>aj)ers  in  the  Philos<ij.hical  Trans- 
actions, 'i  he  j'rivate  character  of  Chesclden  Mas 
generally  respect.ible ;  l)Ut  he  Ma.s  not  exempt  from 
faults  an<l  foibles.  Among  these  M'a5?  a  predilcctio-i 
for  i)ugilism,  and  a  degree  of  vanity  Mhich  rendered 
him  more  .ambitious  of  being  thought  a  skilful  archi- 
tect or  co.ach-maher  than  a  good  anatomist.  He 
Mas,  lioMcver,  humane  and  lil)eral,  and  Mas  much 
esteemed  by  Poj>e  .and  other  literary  men  Mith  whom 
lie  Mas  .acqiiainted. 

CHICSS  is  a  game  of  great  anticjuity  and  of  the 
highest  rank  as  a  game  of  skill.  Jt  is  strictly  a  sci- 
entihc  game,  and,  strange  as  it  m.ay  seem  to  say  so, 
it  is  re.ally  m<»re  difhcult  than  many  .sciences.  Sir 
Walter  Sc<itt  is  said  to  have  objecteil  to  learn  chess 
bt  cause  the  time  it  Mould  occupy  Mould  be  suflicient 
to  learn  tMo languages,  Ha4  he  said  seven  he  Mould 
have  l>een  nearer  the  mark:  but  if  Sir  AVilli.am 
Hamilton  is  right,  that  the  liighest  value  of  every 
study  is  in  the  mental  disci])line  it  c(»nfers,  chess  Mill 
hold  a  high  raidc  .as  .an  intellectu.al  jmrsuit.  It  may 
l.te  defined  as  an  endless  succession  of  mathematical 
problems  for  impromptu  soluti(»n.  The  origin  of 
chess  li.aa  been  much  deb.ated,  and  to  little  j'rt»tit. 
Many  g.ames  j^laycd  Mith  pieces  of  various  kinds  on 
square  checkered  boards  must  inevitably  have  ori-ji- 
nated  in  different  quarters  of  the  glolw  indei»endeiitly 
of  e.ach  other.  The  Chinese  and  the  Indian  game, 
both  of  great  antiquity,  are  distinctly  different  devd- 
o]iments,  thou^di  probably  of  t>ne  original.  The  one 
has  tMo  i>layers,  the  oth(;r  four  :  the  former  is  jdayed 
on  .a  board  of  72  squares,  the  latter  of  64,  and  in  the 
(  hinese  game  the  lH>ard  is  sujijiosed  tx*  be  crossetl  by 
.a  river.  The  Indian  ganu^,  called  C/ii((in'a7}<ja  in 
Sanskrit,  is  prob.ably  the  original  of  the  JMin>iH>an 
game;  but  it^s  mythical  history  Me  leave  to  the  .'uiti- 
qu.arians,  who  on  this,  .as  other  subjects,  Lave 
shoMii  how  thin  are  the  i»artitions  which  separate 
betMeen  learned  gra\ity  aiul  mad  burlesque.  One 
finds  chess  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13-16,  another  in  Horace, 
Ode  I.  4,  where  'Pallida  mors   a'quo  pulsat   pede 
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jnupemm  tabertiM,  regumaue  turres,*  evidently 
lueana  the  white  queen  (callea  mon  from  her  deadly 
power)  can  capture  either  the  king'srook  or  a  miaerable 
pawn.  The  learned  diaooverer  regrets  that  the  poet 
haa  not  mentioned  the  position  to  whi<^  he  refers. 
An  annotator  of  Shakroeare  Is  more  fortunate.  When 
Miranda  says  in  the  Tempest,  act  y.  so.  1,  'Sweet 
lord,  you  play  me  false,'  he  gives  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  game,  and  makes  Ferdinand 
reply,  'IVue,  my  attack  is  strong,  but  play  you  false 
I  would  not  for  the  world.*  We  refer  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  subject  more  seriously  treated  to  Dr. 
l>uncan  Forbes'  History  of  Chess  (London,  1860),  the 
most  learned  repertory  of  ancient  chess  lore  extant. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  game,  it  Is  of  more 
importance  to  know  that  it  is  now  as  nearly  perfect  as 
anything  of  human  contrivance  can  be.  Chess,  in 
fact,  needs  no  reoommendation  but  to  be  better 
known,  and  in  this  belief  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
oar  readers  a  brief  exposition  of  its  elements. 

Board. — The  chess-board  consists  of  sixty-four 
squares  arranged  in  eight  rows  of  eight  squares  each, 
alternately  black  and  white.  In  chess  all  the  squares 
of  the  board  are  used,  and  not,  as  in  draughts,  one 
colour  only.  It  is  immaterial  what  the  colours  of 
the  board  or  men  actually  are ;  but  for  convenience 
the  alternate  squares,  as  well  as  the  men  constituting 
the  forces  of  the  opposing  players,  are  always  spoken 
of  as  black  and  white  respectively. 

Men. — Man  is  the  generic  term  for  the  forces  of  all 
grades  employed  in  diess.  Each  player  has  sixteen 
men.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  pieces  and 
pawns.  Each  player  has  eight  of  each  class.  The 
parvus  are  the  lowest  grade  of  men ;  the  pieces  are 
officers  of  various  grades.  They  are,  on  each  side, 
king  and  queen ;  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two 
rooks  or  castles. 

&Uinff  the  Board. — The  board  must  be  pb4«d  so 
that  each  player  shall  have  a  white  square  to  his 
light  hand.  The  men  are  then  set  upon  the  two 
rows  of  squares  next  the  players ;  the  pieces  on  the 
first,  the  pawns  on  the  second  row,  leaving  between 
them  four  unoccupied  rows,  or  two  between  each 
player  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  The  pieces  are 
not  placed  indiscriminately  on  the  first  row.  The 
king  and  queen  occupy  the  central  squares  facing 
the  corresponding  pieces  on  the  opposite  sidct  The 
queen  always  occupies  her  own  colour,  white  queen 
on  white  square,  black  on  black.  One  player  (white) 
has  thus  his  king  on  the  side  of  the  boiurd  toward 
his  right  hand,  the  other  (black)  on  the  side  towards 
his  left,  llie  two  bishope  occupy  the  squares  next 
the  king  and  queen ;  the  two  knights  the  squares 
next  the  bishops;    the  rooks    the   last  or  comer 

Suares.    The  pawns  fill  indiscriminately  the  squares 
the  second  or  front  row. 

NotaJLicn, — ^It  will  facilitate  the  description  of  the 
moves  of  the  men  to  begin  by  describing  chess  nota- 
tioiL  Unfortunately  no  notation  has  yet  been  in- 
vented calculated  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
players  of  different  countries.  On  the  Continent 
various  systems  of  algebraical  notation  are  in  vogue, 
which  are  all  somewhat  abstruse.  We  have  only 
space  to  describe  the  EngHsh  system,  which,  though 
not  the  briefest,  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
easily  learned.  It  is  based  first  of  all  on  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  Qidversally  recognized.  The  men 
standing  on  the  king's  or  queen's  side  of  the  board 
are  named  respecttvely  king  s  and  queen's  men.  Thus 
White's  right  and  Black's  left  hand  bishop,  knight, 
and  rook  are  called  king's  bishop,  king's  knight,  and 
king's  rook ;  the  pieces  on  the  other  Imnd  are  named 
in  like  manner  from  the  queen.  The  pawns  are 
named  from  the  pieces  in  frcmt  of  which  they  stand ; 
kmg's  pawn,  king's  knight's  pawn,  queen's  rook's 


pawn,  Ac.  The  names  of  the  men  are  contracted 
as  follows : — King,  K.;  King's  Bishop,  K.B.;  King's 
Knight,  KKt;  Kins's  Book,  K.R;  Queen,  Q.; 
Queen's  Bishop,  Q.B.;  Queen's  Knight,  Q.  Kt; 
Queen's  Book,  Q.R  The  pawns  are  contracted, 
K.P.,  Q.P.,  KB.P.,  Q.Kt  P.,  &c  The  English  no- 
tation differs  from  the  algebraic  notations  in  beinff 
a  double  one.  The  sixty-four  squares  of  the  board 
being  comprised  in  eight  rows  of  eight  squares 
each,  each  square  may  be  distinguished  as  occupy- 
ing a  particular  position  on  a  particular  row.  The 
b(Mrd  is  thus  divided,  inversely  from  the  position 
of  each  player,  into  eight  rows  and  eight  files.  Count- 
ing from  White's  right  hand  to  his  left,  or  from 
Bhick's  left  to  his  right,  each  file  is  named  from 
the  piece  which  occupies  its  first  square,  and  count- 
ing inversely  hxim  tiie  position  of  each  player  to 
that  of  the  other,  the  rows  are  numbered  from  1  to 
8.  At  White's  right-hand  comer  we  have  thus  K.R. 
square ;  immediately  above  this  K.IL  2 ;  and  so  on 
to  K.B.  8,  which  completes  the  file ;  the  second  file 
begins  with  K.Kt  square  on  the  first  row,  and  ends 
with  K.Kt  8  on  the  eighth.  White's  K.R  8  and 
KKt  8  are  thus  Black's  K.B.  square  and  KKt 
square,  and  the  moves  of  each  player  are  described 
throughout  from  his  own  position,  and  in  inverse 
order  to  the  moves  of  his  opponent. 

Movt9  of  ike  Men. — The  ordinary  move  of  the 
P.  is  straight  forward  in  the  same  file.  The  fibnrt 
time  a  P.  ii  moved  it  may  be  played  forward  one 
square  or  two  (from  K  2  to  K  S  or  K  4) ;  after- 
wards it  can  only  be  played  one  square  at  a  time  (K. 
4  to  5,  5  to  6,  &c.)  The  capturing  move  of  the  P. 
differs  from  its  ordinary  move.  In  chess  all  the  men 
capture  by  occupying  the  position  of  the  captured  man, 
which  is  removed  from  the  board.  Pawns  never  move 
backward,  and,  as  pawns  on  the  same  file  cannot  cap- 
ture each  other,  their  advance  would  result  in  a  dead 
block,  but  for  the  capturing  move,  which  is  diagonaL 
This  will  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  an  example.  If 
White  opens  a  game  by  playing  P.K  4,  and  Black 
answers  P.K  4,  these  pawns  are  immovable;  but  if 
White  now  pUys  P.  KB.  4,  or  P.  Q.  4  (both  well- 
known  openings).  Black  may  ci^iture  the  P.  last  ad- 
vanced. A  piece  occupying  the  same  position  would 
likewise  be  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  P.  Pawns  have 
another  mode  of  ci^ure  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
only  available  against  pawns.  If  Black's  P.,  instead 
of  occupying  K  4  stood  on  K  5,  and  White  played  P. 
Q.  4,  Black  could  not  capture  it  by  placing  his  P.  on 
the  square  it  occupies,  which  would  be  a  false  move; 
but  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  the  capture  by  placing 
his  own  P.  on  the  square  passed  over  by  Wnite's  (Q. 
6).  This  is  called  taking  enpauani.  When  a  P.  by 
moving  or  capturing  reaches  the  eighth  square  of  any 
file  it  can  no  longer  remain  a  P.,  but  must  at  once 
be  exchanged  for  a  piece.  The  player  has  the  option 
of  exchanging  it  for  any  piece  he  chooses  except  the 
king,  and  this  privilege  is  not  limited  to  pieces  pre- 
viously ci^tured.  If  a  player  could  advance  all  his 
pawns  to  the  last  row  without  losing  his  Q.  he  might 
have  nine  queens  on  the  board ;  but  chess  is  much 
too  deadly  a  game  for  so  Utopian  a  consummation. 
Advancing  a  P.  to  the  eighth  row  is  called  qv^tning 
a  P.,  and  the  P.  with  wluch  a  player  tries  to  accom- 
plish this  is  said  to  be  going  to  qwen^  When  a  P.  is 
so  placed  that  no  P.  can  capture  it  on  its  way  to 
queen,  it  is  called  a  paued  P,  The  moves  of  the  pieces 
are  not,  like  those  of  the  pawns,  limited  to  a  single 
direction.  The  R.  moves  in  any  direction  along  Uie 
particalar  row  or  file  on  which  it  happens  to  stand. 
Its  movements  are  thus  always  parallel  to  two  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  board.  Thm  is  no  limit  to  the  dis- 
tance it  can  traverse  in  a  single  move,  except  that  it 
cannot  pass  over  any  other  man  in  its  ooorse.    If  tbt 
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oltstriictiii'jf  man  is  a  hostile  one,  however,  it  can  cap- 
ture it  and  occupy  its  place.  If  the  P.s  arc  removed 
White's  K.U.  can  capture  Black's  on  its  own  Hquare. 
A  R.  Bituatcd  on  K.  4  can  move  to,  or  capture  at, 
K.  sq.,  Iv.  8,  K.I\.  4,  Q.K.  4,  or  any  intermediate 
etpiar(!.  'J'he  B.s,  like  the  U.s,  are  unlimited  in  rani^'e, 
and  move  either  backward  or  forward,  ]>ut  their  di- 
rection is  dia^'onal.  One  !>.  on  each  side  is  placed 
at  first  on  a  white  stpiare,  the  other  on  a  Itlack,  and 
they  can  never  cliange  colour.  A  I>.  pc»sted  at  i^. 
4  can  move  to,  or  <apturo  at,  Q.ll.  sq,,  K.Kt 
f!q.,  Q.K.  7,  K.ll.  8,  or  any  intermediate  pqnare. 
The  (-1.  combines  the  moves  of  the  Ti.  and  B.  >>he  is 
the  most  ])o\verful  ])iece  on  the  board,  and  can  move 
tu,  or  cai)ture  at,  any  distance  or  direction  in  a 
htraii^ht  line.  The  K.  is  at  once  the  weakest  an<l 
tliG  mo.st  valuable  ])iece  on  the  board.  In  point  of 
direction  he  is  as  free  as  the  (pieen,  but  for  distance 
he  is  limittd  to  the  adjact-nt  si|uarrs,  Standini,'  on 
any  central  s(juare  he  commrujds  the  clurht  si|uares 
aroun<l  him  an<l  no  more  ;  on  a  ^i<le  stpiare  his  rauLTC 
is  .still  more  limited.  Besides  liis  ordinary  move  the 
K.  has  another  by  special  ]'ri\ileuv.  in  which  the  11. 
participates.  Once  in  the  iranie,  if  the  squares  be- 
tween K.  and  K.  are  clear,  if  neither  K.  nor  J  J.  h:Ls 
moved,  if  K.  is  not  attacked  by  any  hostile  man,  and 
if  no  hostile  man  connnands  tlie  square  over  wiiieh  K. 
has  to  ]»a>s,  K.  mav  move  two  squares  t(»wards  either 
K.B.  or  <,.Mt.,  and  II.  in  the  same  move  must  occupy 
the  square  over  wliich  K.  has  j»a,^sed.  This  is  called 
ritsiliii't,  and  is  notuted  castles  (K.K.)  or  ((^Iv.),  ac- 
cordiiitj:  to  the  side  t<»  whi«-h  the  K.  moves.  The  Kt, 
nnlike  the  other  jtieces,  never  moves  in  a  strai'_,dit 
line.  Mis  move  is  limited  to  two  .squares  at  a  time, 
and  always  obliipiely.  He  has  the  advantacre  o\er 
all  other  pieces  of  beini:  able  to  lea]»  over  any  man 
oeciqiyin'_j  a  square  int  rmediate  to  tiiat  to  which  he 
int'iids  to  j^'o.  The  Kt,  like  the  K.,  wjien  on  a  cen- 
tral s<juare  conmiands  ei^dit  s<|uares,  but  they  are  at 
two  squares  distance,  and  all  in  an  oblique  direction. 
Prom  (^  f),  he  commands  (^B.  rj,  C^.Kt  4,  •..►.Kt  G, 


t,Mi.   7,  K.   7,   K.B.  (k   K.Ii.   4,  Jv. 
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])roaches  the  sl<le  his  raiiLfe  is  more  limitc<l.  J^Vum 
11.  sq.  he  has  oidy  two  outlets,  B,  2  and  Kt  3. 

Cupturcs. — liefore  coneludin-j^  the  description  of 
the  moves  it  may  be  observed  that  all  captures  in 
chess  are  oj>tional, 

<J/>Jf,f ,(,,(/  Lific.<  of  the  Gionc — Chess  is  not  a  mere 
^tniuu'le  for  the  exhaustive  capture  of  opi)osin'j:  forces. 
This  is  only  one  out  of  many  ways  in  which  its  ob- 
ject can  be  a^JCom])lished.  The  <letinite  aim  is  the 
re'luction  to  surreinlor  of  the  opposin;.^  kiu'^.  This, 
^\hic}i  at  Just  .seems  to  narrow,  in  reality  L^reatly 
■widens  it^  scoj>c.  bv  introducing^  whole  schemes  i>l 
tacties  whieh  would  be  utterly  meaniui,dess  in  a  mere 
<\h,iu'^tive  stru.:.,de,  while  it  by  no  means  exclu<les 
the  exhaustive  method.  The  K,  in  chess  is  supj>osed 
to  be  inviolable,  and  in  the  ('perations  for  his  retluc- 
tion  he  can  ne\  er  be  taken  by  surjirise.  Xotice  of 
eNery  direct  attack  uj)on  him  nmst  be  i.,dven  by  the 
adversary  sayin'_r  rh('<-l\  and  v.  hen  the  K.  is  attacked, 
or  I'ut  ( n  />r/.v<,  all  other  j)lans  must  be  abandoned, 
and  all  other  men  sacriticed,  if  necessary,  to  remove 
him  from  dan^^er,  cover  the  attack,  or  ca]»tnre  the 
assailant.  It  is  also  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  ^'ame 
that  the  Iv.  camiot  l>e  moved  into  check,  When  the 
K.  can  no  lon.;er  be  defendetl  on  l)einc;  checked  by 
the  adversary,  either  by  moving  him  out  of  danger 
or  by  interposing,  or  by  ca)>tnre,  the  game  is  lost, 
and  the  adversary  announces  this  l)y  saying  r/u'>'k- 
vhifr.  ^^"hen  I)y  inadveitence,  or  want  of  t^Uill,  the 
jilayer  having  the  superior  force  blocks  tip  his  oppo- 
nents  K..  so  that  he  cannot  move  without  going  into 
check,  aTid  no  other  man  can  be  moved  without  ex- 
posing him,  the  player,  reduced  to  this  extremity. 


cannot,  without  ^^olating  the  fundamental  rule  re- 
ferred to,  play  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the  K.  is  it-<iuc'  d 
to  this  position  ivlthnnt  Inin^i  Oi'luulh/  in  c/m  cA\  the 
game  has  come  to  a  dead-lock,  the  one  player  being 
nnalde  to  play,  and  the  other  out  of  turn.  Tlie  L-aine 
is  consequently  dravn,  that  is,  concluded  without 
advantage  to  either  player.  A  game  is  al.sr>  dra\\'n 
when  neither  j»arty  Ikus  f(»rce  to  win,  or  ability  to  use 
a  wimiing  force  elfectively.  The  laws  of  tlie  game 
embrace  so  many  details,  and  arc  besides  the  .sxibject 
of  so  nmch  minute  controvoi"sy,  that  we  have  not 
sj)ace  to  give  an  abstract  here.  l*erha])s  the  best 
code  is  that  given  in  Staunton's  C'hc«,s  Praxi«»  to 
which,  without  endorsing  every  ]>oint  in  it,  wc  refer. 
'J'he  most  inqiortant  rule  practically  is  that  no  man 
must  be  touched  without  being  playeil — or  captured, 
if  it  is  an  opponents  man.  The  penalty  for  infring- 
ing this  rule  is  to  be  obliged  to  move  the  K.,  which 
must  not  be  castled  on  a  penal  move.  Inability  t^ 
make  the  move  contemplated  d(>es  not  exempt  from 
I  the  TtenaUv,  but  inaiulitv  to  move  the  K.  <loes.  If  a 
man  is  out  of  place  the  player  incurs  no  j>enalty  f<»r 
adjusting  it,  ]'i-ovided  he  says  /"(ifAx^Af:  (I  adjust\  be' 
fitn  touehing  it  in  order  to  do  so.  This  latter  rule, 
of  which  the  strictest  form  is  here  given,  is  «>ne  i>t 
the  buiinng  jtoints  of  controversy.  The  attrition  «..f 
the  l»eginner  at  chess  ought  here  to  l»e  called  to  the 
great  inqiortance  of  strict  l>lay,  and  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  early  acquiring  the  habit  of  invariably 
observing  it.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even  among 
players  of  gieat  j»retensions,  than  to  violate  it,  yet  it 
has  been  well  and  justly  observed  that  a  game  in 
which  the  strict  rules  are  not  ol>served  is  no  more 
like  a  true  game  of  chess,  than  a  Hyde  I'ark  review 
is  like  tlie  battle  of  Sobraon.  However  iuterestin.: 
your  present  scheme  may  be,  and  however  silly  the 
rash  move  l>y  which  you  have  just  contrived  to  ruin 
it,  resign  the  gaun)  at  once  rather  than  continue  it  in 
\  iolati<»n  of  the  rules,  or  be  cont*Mit  to  forfeit  all  lioj»e 
of  ever  being  a  jilayer. 

Hints  on  il((  (raine. — To  play  chess  well  requires  a 
combination  of  qualities  nmch  more  de>irable  than 
easy  of  attainment,  'i'o  play  it  ill  is  uns.vtisfaA.-tory 
to  every  one,  and  particularly  .^^o  to  yourself.  Tho 
responsibility  of  rciiresenting  the  <j*nns  irriiahih^ 
which  has  usually  been  dev(»lved  upon  ]Mtets,  may  by 
them  be  safely  and  honourably  resignnd  in  favour  of 
chessqilayeis.  When  it  is  considered  that  one  out  of 
two  players,  excejit  in  the  conq»aratively  rare  case  of 
draws,  must  always  lose;  that  losing  in  chess  is  ex- 
cu-able  only  on  the  j»lea  of  achnitted  inferiority,  and 
that  the  game  is  one  of  intellect,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  leaves  ampule  scojxj 
fi»r  irritation.  an<l  even  for  wor.-^e  vices  among  che^s- 
l)layers.  The  first  advice  to  a  player,  therefore,  is  to 
be  honourabh',  open,  and  maidy  in  his  J'lay,  These 
are  qualitii.'S  e-f  which  no  su]>erior  skill  can  dej>rive 
him,  Chess  is  a  ganie  of  calculation,  but  the  lirst 
error  a  learner  is  likely  to  comniit  Ls  to  mistake  the 
]'lace  that  calculation  holds  in  it.  However  p)ai"a- 
doxical  it  may  seem  to  say  bo  in  reganl  to  a  game 
]ilayed  on  a  limited  Iw^ard  with  a  sniall  number  of 
j»ieces,  it  is  certainly  true  that  observation  holds  the 
first  }»lacc,  «'alcidation  the  second  ;  or  rather  that  the 
first  conq)rehends  the  second,  and  that  to  observe  is 
to  calculate.  A  player  who  wishes  to  l>e  thought 
very  profound  may  ]tridc  himself  on  l»eing  able  to 
calculate  ten  or  twelve  moves  deep,  but  it  is  clear 
that  if  at  any  point  of  his  calculation  he  omits  a  jk>s- 
sible  move  of  a  single  P.,  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
vision  is  liable  to  tumble  into  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  ]>layer  is  permitted  to  renew  his  calcula- 
tion at  each  move,  if  he  could  always  make  himself  cer- 
tain of  the  soundness  of  only  a  single  move  at  a  time, 
he  would  be  a  perfect  player.     Breadth  in  chess  cal- 
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oolation  is  the  only  vare  way  to  depth.  Am  all  the 
forces  in  chess  can  co<K>perate  to  a  common  end,  the 
strength  of  a  superior  player  depends  on  two  things 
— ^power  of  combination,  and  rapidity  of  movement* 
It  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  pieces  having  such 
wide  ranges  as  the  superior  pieces  in  chess  must 
greatly  depend  upon  the  freedom  with  which  they 
are  handled,  and  that  even  supposing  equal  powers 
of  combination  in  other  respects^  a  player  might  very 
easily  double  or  treble  his  force  by  mere  superiority 
in  availing  himself  of  the  vast  motive  power  of  his 
forces.  It  is  this  which  enables  skilfid  players  to 
give  such  heavy  odds  to  their  inferiors.  Chess,  from 
this  consideration,  is  especially  a  game  of  time. 
Position  is  of  even  greater  value  in  it  than  force. 
Command  of  the  boaird  is  the  first  thing  to  be  aimed 
at.  To  secure  these  advantages  the  player  must, 
fint  of  all,  learn  to  bring  his  men  rapidly  into  action. 
This  implies  developing  your  whole  force,  so  that 
your  men  shall  support  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  each 
others'  liberty  of  action.  To  remove  your  king  as 
far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  from  interfering  with 
the  aggressive  movements  of  your  men;  to  press  on 
as  many  points  of  your  opponent's  position  as  pos- 
sible, reacly  to  pierce  it  wherever  a  change  of  posi- 
tion develops  a  weak  point,  but  always  watching 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  whole  attack  converge 
upon  the  K.,  are  also  essential  points  in  chess  tactics. 
Another  important  observation  is,  that  chess  is  not 
a  game  that  can  be  mastered  by  a  priori  reason- 
ing. It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  as  a  matter  of 
theory.  Chess  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  perfectly 
logical  game,  or  a  pure  mathematical  problem,  with- 
out being  entirely  so.  £very  man  has  its  defined 
mode  of  movement,  and  the  combinations  of  the  game 
result  entirely  from  the  combination  of  these  separate 
movements.  The  object  of  the  game,  too,  is  perfectly 
simple  and  logical  There  is  thus  more  than  enough 
to  make  the  theorists  imagine  they  have  it  all  their 
own  way;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  just 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  having  their  own  way. 
There  are  in  the  theory  of  the  game  certain  slight 
irregularities,  such  as  the  different  modes  of  moving 
and  taking  of  the  pawns,  their  optional  power  of 
moving  one  or  two  squares  on  the  fint  move,  the 
power  of  taking  en  pauant,  and  the  IL's  move  of 
castling,  which  so  far  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
game  as  to  make  the  openingt  quite  as  much  of  a 
practical  as  of  a  theoretical  science,  and  to  render  it 
difficult,  or  all  but  impossible,  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  two  sides, 
or  a  slight  balance  of  advantage  for  or  against  the 
first  placer.  This  problem  of  the  openings  gives  rise 
to  a  politic*  of  chess,  which  proves,  quite  as  much  as 
the  politics  of  the  world,  a  maelstrom  of  excitement 
to  those  who  are  absorbed  in  it.  Chess  has  been 
compared  to  war,  and  on  the  whole  not  unfairly.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  a  game  of  chess 
resembles  a  campaign  rather  than  a  battle.  Hie 
comparison  has  been  objected  to  on  a  very  insufficient 
ground,  namely,  that  certain  great  generals  have 
tried  cfaeis,  and  have  not  ezcelld  in  it  The  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  tells  directly  against  the  argument  of 
those  who  cite  it.  If  a  great  chess-player  were  to 
undertake  the  command  of  a  modem  army,  he  would 
find  that  he  wanted  some  experience  which  he  could 
not  well  do  without.  In  like  manner,  modem  chess 
is  a  science  which  has  profited  by  the  experience  of 
many  generatipns  of  able  tacticians;  and  a  novice  in 
the  profession,  whatever  his  experience  may  be  in 
other  lines,  can  hardly  expect  to  be  a  master  in  it 
But  there  is  another  thing  to  which  chess  has  a 
greater  resemblance  than  war,  human  life.  In  the 
aspects  of  the  game  on  whioih  we  have  be«ai  insisting, 


there  are  the  same  elements  of  apparent  order,  and 
the  same  minute,  incalculable  disturbance,  which 
render  the  problem  of  life  so  hard  to  solve,  so  simple 
to  him  who  sets  out  in  it  in  the  confidence  of  sotmd 
principles,  so  perplexing  to  him  who  finds  experience 
continually  thwarting  the  deductions  of  reason,  and 
who  is,  perhaps,  reduced  at  last  to  a  sort  of  hand-to- 
mouth  philosophy,  in  which  his  look  ahead  is  mors 
for  the  safe  than  the  brilliant  career. 

In  this  mixture  of  the  practical  with  the  logical, 
chess  presents  scope  for  all  kinds  of  capacities.  A 
few  simple  directions,  such  as  we  have  here  given, 
together  with  twenty  years'  practice,  will  make  any 
man  of  average  capacity  a  fair  chess-player.  To  ex- 
cel in  the  game,  as  in  anything  else,  requires  a  special 
genius  for  it 

In  chess,  as  has  been  well  observed,  there  are  throe 
things :  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  These 
are  markedly  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
beginning  of  the  game  has  already  been  referred  ta 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  special  ground  of  the  poli- 
ticians. The  middle  of  the  game  is  the  part  in  which 
originality  of  invention,  power  of  combination,  and 
general  mastery  of  chess  tactics  are  most  freely  de- 
veloped. The  end-game,  again,  is  distinguished  by 
the  exactness  of  scientific  research.  Here,  from  the 
comparative  fewness  of  the  pieces,  results  may  bo 
calculated  with  precision;  but  no  one  except  Uiose 
who  have  made  such  calculations  can  imagine  the 
labour  they  involve.  The  few  enthusiasts  who  im- 
agine that  draughts  may  be  compared  to  chess,  would 
do  well  to  attempt  the  analysis  of  a  few  positions  in 
this  part  of  the  game  which  most  resembles  their 
own.  One  peculiiuity  of  the  end-games  in  chess  may 
be  noted  for  the  sake  of  beginners.  The  king,  whi<^ 
until  the  principal  pieces  are  exchanged  must  com- 
monly be  kept  in  a  place  of  safety,  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  the  thick  of  the  fight,  now  issues  from  his 
retreat  and  joins  in  the  m616e,  adding  a  new  element 
to  the  combinations,  and  an  important  force  to  the 
player  who  knows  how  to  use  him  aright  When 
left  alone  with  pawns  the  whole  game  depends  on  his 
play.  PrdUemt  are  simply  fancy  end-games.  They 
constitute  the  poetry  of  diess,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  science.  We  ought  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  men,  but  space  will  per- 
mit of  only  a  single  hint  Value  them  inversely  to 
their  force.  The  Kt,  which  is  the  most  limited  of 
the  pieces  in  range,  should  be  brought  early  into 
action.  His  value  depends  on  proximity  to  the  ene- 
my's quarters.  There  his  oblique  movements  spread 
confusion  among  the  superior  officers,  and  tiy  the 
discipline  of  the  enemy's  host.  The  pawns,  which  are 
the  feeblest  class  of  men,  are  the  finest  attacking 
force.  They  are  the  infantry  of  chess,  and  the  best 
players  are  dirtinguished  for  the  sidll  with  which 
they  employ  them. 

Bibliograpky, — Many  players,  from  a  strange  mis- 
conception of  Uie  source  of  originality,  despise  books. 
Ko  player  at  the  present  day  can  be  independent  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him.  The  choice  is  be- 
tween acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  stores  of  theoreti- 
cal instraction  accumulated  from  past  experience  in 
the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  from  books,  and  acquir- 
ing it  less  perfectly  from  other  players.  If  a  player 
hu  any  original  capacity  for  chess,  no  acquired  in- 
formation will  take  it  away;  if  he  has  no  such  capa- 
city, no  amount  of  ignorance  will  give  it  him.  Chess 
bibliogn^hy  Is  very  ample,  and  is  continually  in- 
creasing. The  most  useful  books,  however,  for 
learners  of  all  Idnds,  are  those  of  Staunton,  particu- 
larly the  Hand-book  and  the  Praxis.  Horwitx  and 
Kling^s  End-games  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Moiphy's  games,  which  are  contained  in  the  Praxis, 
and  also  published  sepantelj,  with  aimotallons  by 
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Lowtiithal,  are  of  wV.ue  cliiofly  to  tlic  must  a<Uaii(.-erI 

J -la  vers. 

CHEST.     See  Thorax. 

CHESTEK,  or  C'hk.<iiire,  a  comity  palatine  of 
l^nu'larnl,  ]>nuiKle<l  by  tlie  counties  of  Lancaster, 
York,  Derl'V,  St:iiroril,  Saloj.,  ])en]>iLrl),  Flint,  the 
estuarits  of  the  ]>ce  aiul  Mltscv,  and  the  Irish  Sra. 
The  area  is  7<'.'), !:»;;  acres.  (»f  wiiich,  in  l^^•_^  .'•.';S.7<'5 
acn  s  \\H  re  umler  tillaL,'c  and  ]Krni.anent  pasture.  Tiie 
siirl'.uf  U  L'cnerally  level,  tli"uuh  there  arc  a  few  ine- 
<iu;ilili<  s,  the  most  considtraMe  hoini;  8<nne  hills  on  tlie 
casttrn  l>order  and  a  ridire  is  niik-s  lon;^  on  the  west. 
1  he  .^<'il  is  ^rurally  clayey  or  sandy,  and  the  county 
contains  some  of  tiie  hiH'st  ]>astiuedand  in  ]^n.,dand, 
tliou::h  there  are  also  exteiisi\e  traets  of  moss  and 
wasLe  land.  Sheets  of  water  ealled  hit* sure  ntimer- 
(jus.  'J'he  d  liry  is  the  ]>rin<i|>al  olijeet  (►f  attention 
with  the  C'ht  shire  farmer.  an<l  this  crtunty  luki  for 
ai«s  Ihen  celehiated  for  its  cheese,  'Jdiere  are  als«) 
extensive  traets  of  land  cultivated  as  market  ^^ur- 
dens,  the  ]'nHhi«'e  heini:  s<nt  to  l>i\erp<'ol,  ^lan- 
Chester,  and  othir  towns.  Miner.ds  .uhonnd  in  the 
county,  ^specially  rock-salt  and  coal,  which  are 
ext'iisivcly  worked.  'J'he  principal  salt-works  are 
at  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Winsfonl,  and  Northwich. 
The  cotton  mannfavture  is  carried  <m  at  Stockport, 
Slalylu-id^f,  and  other  places  in  the  north-east  «»f 
the  county;  and  silks,  frinuas  and  trinnniie^s,  hats, 
Itoots  and  shoes,  are  also  manufactured.  Ship-lniiM- 
iii^'"  is  extensively  carrit  d  on  at  Juikerdiead  ami  other 
jilaces.  Trade  is  fai'ilit.ited  l>y  railways  and  by  the 
l>rid;.^'ewat' r  and  other  eaiials.  'J'he  rivers  whi'li 
interseet  this  county  (the*  ]'rineipal  beiu'j  the  \\  caver), 
f<»r  the  must  l>art,  direct  their  curri  nts  nurtlnvard, 
and  di^eliaije  tht;m>el\es  into  the  Meisey  and  the 
J  >ee,  which  .skirt  the  county.  For  jtarlianientary 
repn  sentation  ( 'lie^hire  is  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions—  Mid,  J-ast,  and  ^\'est— each  returnim,'  two 
mend)ers.  'J  he  principal  towns  arc  Chester,  the 
county  town,  Macch.sheld,  Stockj)ort,  J'.irkenhead, 
aud  Stalvbri'li,'e.     Tup.  in  1^71,  r»t.)l,131;  in  l^bl, 

<ji:;.-j;j7.' 

CHJOSTEU  (anciently  J>na),  a  city,  parliamen- 
tary and  muni<ipal  buruu-jfh,  and  county  in  itself, 
fcituated  on  the  l>ee,  about  *Jt.)  nnlc.^  from  the  Irish 
Se;L,  1»)  nules  from  J^iverpool,  and  4U  from  Manches- 
ter. It  is  a  bi>hojis  see,  and  contains  a  l.irL^e  cathe- 
dr.d.  U  Ik'  city  is  .scpiare,  and  surroimded  by  a  wall 
nearly  'J  miles  in  circumference,  fonniuir  a  deliL,ditful 
pruuiena'le-.  Ann>nu>t  the  more  remarKable  modern 
j'uiilic  struetures  arc  the  Hue  stone  l.)iid!L(e  aiToss  the 
]  >ee,  t  oiisihtiii;,'  of  a  sinude  arch  of  li0<j  feet  s|>an;  the 
bnen  hall,  erected  by  the  Irish  merchants  in  17^0, 
now  used  as  a  ehe»,se  mart;  the  new  town-hall;  the 
dioee>au  training'  colh-je,  of  'i'lidor  architecture, 
treeic'l  in  l^PJ;  the  city  library  and  news-room, 
s a\  ini;s-bank,  corn-cxcbanLTe,  infirmary,  music-hall, 
market-hall,  and  the  railway-station,  in  the  Italian 
^tsle,  one  of  the  largest  in  tlie  kini,'dom.  The 
catliedral  exhibits  various  styles  of  architecture, 
b«  ^iuuinLT  with  the  Norm.an,  and  c«»ntains  many 
interes.tin','  memorials  of  former  times.  Within  the 
la<t  few  years  it  has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  x'^o^uoo.  'J'here  are  many  other  places 
of  worship  belon^dnj.j  to  the  various  relii;i(»u8  b<idies. 
The  four  principal  streets  have  the  roadways  sunk 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  footways,  which 
run  within  jiia/./.;is  covered  by  the  upj>er  portion  of 
the  houses,  and  in  front  of  the  ranires  of  shops. 
Fli;,d)ts  of  steps  at  convttnient  distances  connect  tiie 
carriaire  w.i\s  with  the  footways  or'row.s.'  There 
are  also  shops  and  warehouses  below  the  rows.  The 
Ciustle  is  a  nol»le  modem  btructure,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  castle,  and  contains  the  county  courts  and 
jail.     'I'here  are  a  cemetery  aud  three  ['ublic  parks. 


The  principal  m.annfactures  of  the  place  are  p.aint, 
patent  sliot  and  j-ateut  lead-pij^.-s,  whiin>,  thicaJ, 
toliacco,  and  b(»ots  and  shoes.  Salmon-fishing  in  the 
]>ee  also  employs  many  fishermen.  Chester  im|H>rts 
butter,  jjrovisions,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  iron,  hemp, 
wine,  oil,  <fcc.  Its  chief  exports  are  cheese,  Kad, 
calimine,  cop[ter  plates,  cast-inm.  and  coal-*.  'J  be 
port  has  been  much  im['rovcd  of  late  years,  but  tiie 
shiftini,'  naviijation  of  the  Dee  will  never  allow  it  t'> 
become  of  leadiu;^  consecpience.  In  l.'^Sl,  17'^.  1-4 
tuns  of  shippini,^  entered  and  l«xSjl  .',1  cleared.  Chester 
returns  two  menil>ers  to  Farliament.  Fop.  (mun.  Ix  -r. ) 
in  issi.  o»;.704;  (pari.  bor.  j,  4o.i'5M. 

CMESTi:iIFIELI>,  a  town,  England.  Derbyshire, 
on  the  Midland  1  Jail  way,  21  miles  N.  Derby,  with  a 
pop.  in  Issl  of  12,'JJl.  It  consists  of  two  jirincipal 
streets,  and  is  iiTct^uIarly  but  substantially  built, 
containinj,,^  amoni::  its  ]>ublic  huildin;;s  a  handsome 
jiarish  church  in  the  (Jothic  style,  with  a  remark.'»lde 
crooked  wo«.Mlen  spin?  *J.'»<,»  feet  hiuh,  two  other  (Jot ijic 
churches,  a  commodious  town-hoi;se,  ;^'uild-hall,  and 
'grammar-school.  The  ]»rincii'al  manufactures  nre 
L:inL,diams,  lace,  and  earthenware,  but  a  majority  of 
the  workinir-classes  are  t  mployed  in  connection  witli 
the  collieries,  iron-mines,  and  blast-furnaces  of  the 
vicinity.  I^Irs.  lladclitfe,  the  celebrated  romance- 
writer,  w.as  lutrn  at  Clu  stcrticld,  ami  a  branch  of  the 
St  uihope  familv  takes  the  title  of  earl  from  it. 

CIIESTEKFIELD,  Finrip  Dokmir  SiANnoir, 
IC.vTvL  OF,  a  statesman,  orator,  and  author,  born  in 
London  in  1<)1'4,  studied  with  great  success  at  Cam- 
brid'j^e.  In  1714-ir»  he  made  a  tour  through  Eur«»jic, 
autl  ac(|uircd,  particularly  at  I*aris,  that  poii-^hed 
irrace  of  manners  for  which  he  was  distin''ui.>lud. 
On  the  accession  of  (Ieor^'e  L  General  Stanh<»pe,  his 
^'reat-uncle,  procured  him  the  place  of  irentleinan  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  the  ]*rince  of  A\'ales:  and  tht^ 
borough  of  St.  (Icrm.iins,  in  CornwaH,  elected  hiui 
to  I'arliament,  though  he  luul  not  yet  attained  the 
Icu'al  age.  He  soon  ac(juired  some  distinction  a.s  a 
s|>eaker,  which  he  maintained  also  in  the  Upi-t-r 
House  after  his  father's  death.  In  17-8  he  w.aa 
a])j>ointed  ambass.aditr  t^>  Holland,  and  succeeded  in 
delivering  Hanover  from  the  calamities  of  a  war,  by 
which  it  was  threatened.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  return 
in  1740  received  the  place  of  secretary  of  state;  but 
in  1748  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study  and  the  society  of 
his  friends.  His  talents  as  an  author  are  displayed 
in  several  moral,  critical,  and  humorous  ess.ays,  in  his 
]>ailiamentary  speeches,  which  were  j'rinted  at  a  later 
period,  and  }»articularly  in  a  collection  of  letters  to 
his  s(»n,  which  are  celebrated  throughout  F>uroj>e. 
'J'o  the  charms  of  wit  and  urace  he  united  troctd  sense, 
a  th(»rough  knowledge  of  the  manncr.s,  customs,  and 
the  political  condition  of  Europe,  and  a  polished  style. 
All  this,  however,  cannot  excuse  the  corrupt  moral 
tone  of  his  letters.  One  is  shocked  to  hear  a  father 
recommending  to  his  son  grace  of  mannere  as  the 
m(»st  essential  (piality  f<tr  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
even  instigating  him  to  licentious  irregularities.  It 
must  be  menti(»ncd,  however,  in  his  excuse,  that  the 
young  man  to  wh(»m  these  letters  were  addressed  (a 
natural  son,  whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name 
of  >7a//Ao/ e)  was  remarkable  for  the  awkwardness 
of  his  manners,  and  that  his  father,  who  .set  so  hi'jh 
a  value  on  elegance.  hoj)ed  to  iuspire  him  with  the 
same  taste  by  setting  the  subject  in  its  strongest 
light.  His  efforts,  however,  were  not  succcssfuk 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Chesterfield  Wcame 
deaf,  and  sutfered  from  other  lx)dily  infirmities, 
which  cast  a  gloom  o\er  his  last  days.  He  wiw 
intimate  with  Fope,  Swift,  liolingbroke,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars,  aud  an  acquaintance  with  I>xi 
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Jolinaon,  who  called  bim  %  wit  among  lords,  and  a 
lord  among  wits,  and  said  of  his  letters  that  they 
taught  the  morals  of  a  prostitute  and  the  mannexs 
of  a  dancing-master.    He  died  March  24, 1773. 

CHKSTNUT.  The  Spanish  chestnut  {Catianea 
f€ico)  is  a  stately  tree,  and  is  distinguished  by  having 
spear-ehaped  and  pointed  leaves,  with  ti4)ering  serra- 
tores  at  the  edge.  The  flowers  appear  in  long  hang- 
ing spikes  or  clusters  about  the  month  of  May;  and 
the  fruit,  which  is  ripe  in  September,  is  enveloped  in 
a  husk  defended  by  a  great  number  of  complicated 
prickles.  Notwithstanding  the  known  durability  of 
the  oak,  there  does  not  appear  any  well-authenticated 
instance  of  the  age  of  an  oak  being  equal  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  chestnut-tree  at  Tortworth,  in  Glou- 
oestershire,  which  was  known  as  a  boundary  mark  in 
the  reign  of  King  John.  This  tree  is  supposed  to 
have  been  then  more  than  500  yean  old,  making  its 
age  at  this  time  above  1100  years.  The  diameter  of 
its  trunk  is  15  feet,  and  it  still  continues  to  bear 
fruit.  Few  forest-trees  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
chestnut.  It  is  true  that  the  generality  of  painters 
prefer  the  oak  for  its  picturesque  form;  yet  in  the 
Lmdscapes  of  Salvator  Ilosa  and  other  celebrated 
masters,  chestnut-trees  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
nuts  are  a  staple  article  of  food  to  the  agricultural 
Hnsses  in  Spain.  Chestnuts  are  largely  imported 
into  this  country.  The  timber  of  this  tree  was  for- 
merly much  in  use.  It  is  frequently  used  for  the 
beams  and  rafters  of  houses.  For  the  heads  and 
staves  of  casks,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  con- 
sidered peculiarly  excellent;  and  pipes  made  of  it 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  undeiground  are  said 
to  be  more  durable  than  those  made  of  either  elm  or 
oak.  For  furniture  it  may  be  stained  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  mahogany.  Hop-poles  and  poles 
for  espaliers  and  dead  fences,  made  of  young  <mest- 
nut-trees,  are  preferred  to  most  others. 

CHESTNUT,  HoRSi.    See  HoRaK-CHKSTKUT. 

CHEVALy  A  (French),  on  horseback,  astride  any 
object  In  a  militaiy  sense,  a  body  of  troops  is  said 
to  be  d  ekeval  of  a  river,  if  one  wing  is  stationed  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank. 

CHEVAUX  DB  FRISE  {Prietland  hortet,  so 
called  because  first  used  at  the  sieffe  of  Groningen, 
hi  that  province,  in  1G58),  armed  beams  of  square 
timber  or  iron  used  to  deifend  the  fronts  of  camps, 
breaches,  &c.  They  are  usually  from  15  to  18  feet 
lonff,  and  connected  by  chains,  each  being  perforated 
with  small  holes  to  receive  rods  of  wood  or  iron, 
pointed  at  their  extremities,  and  when  moved  in  any 
direction  affording  a  sort  of  hedge  of  spears. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  range  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  stret<£ing  8.w.  to  K.B.  for 
above  35  miles.  Their  culminating  point,  known 
speciaUv  as  the  Cheviot,  has  a  height  of  2688  feet; 
Charter  ^ell,  the  next  in  height^  is  a  little  more  than 
2000  feet  high.  They  are  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  a  dose  green  sward,  and  are  pastured  by  a  cele- 
brated breed  of  sheep  admirably  adapted  for  hilly 
districts,  and  known  by  their  name  in  many  of  the 
more  elevated  districts  of  Great  Britain. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP,  or  Cheviots,  a  breed  of 
sheep  of  large  carcass  and  valuable  fleece,  which  has 
been  pastured  from  time  immemorial  on  the  Cheviot 
Hflls  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
from  its  hardiness,  inferior  ^y  to  that  of  the  black- 
faced  heath  breed,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
▼aluAlde  mountain  sheep  of  Great  Britain.  The 
r*«^n*»  features  of  the  Cheviots  are  the  absence 
of  boms  fai  both  sexes,  white,  though  occasionally 
mottled  gray  face  and  legs,  an  erect,  long,  and  clean 
head,  destitute  of  wool,  while  both  the  throat  and 
neck  are  well  covered,  a  lively  prominent  eye,  long 
open  ean  well  covered  with  hair,  and  altogether  a 


fine  open  sprightly  countenance,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  hardineas.  The  fleece  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs., 
and  the  weight  of  the  carcass  vanes  in  ewes  from  12 
to  16,  and  in  wethers  from  16  to  20  lbs.  per  quarter. 
The  Cheviots,  though  originally  confined  to  a  small 
area^  are  now  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  except  on  the  most  barren  and  stony  gnudngs, 
are  far  more  profitable  than  the  heath  breed. 

CHEVRON.    See  Hkraldbt. 

CHEVY  CHASE,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  bor- 
der ballad  which  is  probably  founded  on  some  actual 
encounter  which  took  place  between  Percy  and 
Douglas,  although  the  incidents  mentioned  in  it  are 
not  historicaL  It  is  this  ballad  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
speaks  of  when  he  says,  in  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  'I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that 
I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trum- 
pet;' and  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  critique  by 
Addison  in  Nos.  70  and  74  of  the  Spectator.  On 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  incidents  in  this  bal- 
lad to  those  of  llie  Battle  of  Otterboume,  the  two 
ballads  have  often  been  confoimded;  but  the  proba- 
bUity  is  that  if  any  historical  event  is  celebratea  at  all 
in  Uie  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  it  is  different  from  that 
celebrated  in  The  Battle  of  Otterboume,  and  that 
the  similarity  between  the  two  ballads  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  many  of  the  events  of  the 
former  were  borrowed  from  the  latter.  The  follow- 
ing passage  in  Collins*  Peerage  has  been  pointed  out 
as  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  the 
foundation  of  the  ballad.  'In  this  .  .  .  year, 
1436,  according  to  Hector  Boethius,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Pepperden,  not  far  from  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
between  l^e  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Earl  Wil- 
liam Douglas  of  Ansnis,  with  a  small  army  of  about 
4000  men  each,  in  which  the  latter  had  tiie  advan- 
tage. As  this  seems  to  have  been  a  private  conflict 
between  these  two  great  chieftains  of  the  Borders 
rather  than  a  national  war,  it  has  been  thought  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  celebrated  old  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase;  which,  to  render  it  more  pathetic  and  inter- 
esting, has  been  heightened  with  tragical  incidents 
wholly  fictitious.* 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  ballad  bearing  the 
name  of  Chevy  Chase,  an  older  one  and  a  more  mo- 
dem one.  The  older  version  is  sometimes  called  the 
Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  which  is  its  original  title. 
It  begins  thus: — 

'  Tbe  VmA  owt  of  Northombsrlsndi^ 

And  A  TOW*  to  God  nuyd  lie. 
That  be  wolde  hnnte  in  tlie  monniajrns 

Off  ChjTUt  within  dftyee  thre, 
In  tbe  niAOger  of  dongbi^  Dogl«s^ 

And  all  that  ovar  with  him  be.' 

Neither  the  exact  age  nor  the  name  of  the  author  of 
this  version  is  known.  From  tbe  fact  that  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  written  in  1 .548, 
where  it  is  calleci  The  Huntls  of  the  Chcvot,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  known  in  Scotland  before  that  time^ 
and  since  James  of  Scotland  is  mentioned  in  the  bal- 
lad, it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  written  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  for  James  I.  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  of  Scotland  till  two  years  after  Henry  VI. 
had  become  King  of  England.  As  tar  the  author,  it 
is  true  that  a  manuscript  of  the  ballad  contained  in 
the  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oxford  is  subscribed  by 
one  Rychard  Sheale,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  Rychard 
Sheale  was  merely  one  who  had  frequently  recited 
the  ballad,  and  perhaps  the  person  who  committed 
this  old  version  to  paper.  This  is  probably  the  ver- 
sion with  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  acquainted, 
since  he  speaks  of  it  as  *ovil  apparelled  In  the  dust 
and  cobweb  of  an  uncivil  age.' 
The  age  <if  the  more  mwleni  venlon  is  no  bettsr 
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known  tlinn  tliat  of  tlie  oLkr  one,  l)nt  it  is  s.iiJ  hy 
I>r.  liiiiil)ault  to  In:  no  later  than  th<'  reiu'n  of  (.'harles 
11.  1'his  is  the  version  which  forms  the  sul>jcct  of 
the  critiijue  by  Afhlison  in  the  alx.vc-mentioned  imm- 
bej's  of  tilt'  Sjxirt.'itor.  '^I'he  followini;  in  the  opening 
stan/.a  as  jj^iveu  in  I'ercy's  Keli<|iies: — 

'  Guil  prosper  I0115  our  noldo  kin;^, 

<)ur  Jiv«,'H  utkI  .sitVtycK  all  ; 
A  UM,.|iiij  liutitiiiu:  <jM>o  there  did 
In  t'hcvy-C  1j;;co  btf.ill.' 

(^TltZY,  Anjoine  LvnNAUi>  i>E,  one  of  the  most 
(1istin:(ui-he'l  ]mpils  of  the  ;.m-(  at  orientalist.  Silvestre 
<le  Sacy,  ht.-L,Mn  his  stinlies  in  the  l'le<»le  I'olytech- 
n  1(1  lie,  an<l  aftcrwanls  atteibletl  the  k-ctnre;s  of  An- 
<hau,  Caussin,  ami  .Siiv»^stre  de  Sacy,  on  oriental 
liUratnre.  I'nassiste'l.  he  taii;;ht  liiniself  Sanslcrit, 
ami  became  sndi  a  i>r<»ti.ie7it  in  it  that,  in  In  14,  a 
chair  of  Sanskrit  was  fcniiol  expressly  for  him  in 
tlie  (.'«>llejb'  of  J'ran.v.  He  died  of  cholera  in  lb'V2. 
Anionic  his  juoduetions  is  a  free  French  translation 
<»f  the  iVi^ian  ])<iem.  Medjmin  and  Jjcila.  Ife  also 
pulili.dicd  J\ali<la,-^a's  drama  of  Sakimtala,  in  tlio  <»ri- 
f^inal,  witha  tran>lalionac(N.mpanied  with  notes  ( l*aris, 
1  ""•;").  His  wife,  the  celebrated  (Jerman  authoress, 
AV'li.iiLi.MiNE  C'uKisiiANK  Ciii:/,Y,  born  at  Jierliu 
in  17So,  recei\ed  an  excellent  education,  and  was 
married  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  a  irenlleman  of  the 
name  of  Hastft-r,  fnau  whom  she  S'paratcfl  al>out  a 
year  after.  Madame  <le  (ieiilis,  mIio  hail  been  ac- 
•  piainted  with  her  at  Derlin,  invited  hir  to  I*aris, 
where  slie  slutrtly  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
CIm'/v,  1  lit  separatin*^''  from  him  as  from  her  former 
husband,  she  returned  to  (Ttrmany  and  euiraued  in 
various  literary  pur.-uits.  She  has  acipiired  consid- 
«.'i-aMe  celebrity  by  her  ]>oems  and  novi  Is,  but  is  per- 
haps best  known  as  tlie  writer  of  the  liluelto  of 
\Veber's  opera  of  J'^urvauthc.     She  died  in  lb."io. 

('HIAi;ivl::iJA,  G.u;rii;i.  Lo.  a  poet,  born  at  Sa- 
vona,  in  the  <Jen<>ese  territory,  in  ir»rr2.  Sound  in 
mind  and  body,  he  liverl  to  a  ;rreat  a,L;e,  and  died  at 
Savonain  l*i')7.  His  p(tetical  genius  develoj»e<l  itst  If 
lute,  and  he  was  considerably  advane(;d  in  years  when 
he  be::an  to  stmly  the  potts  attentively,  lie  J)re- 
ferred  th<.'  (Ireelis,  and  jtartii-ularly  Pindar,  his  ad- 
miration for  wh<<m  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of 
imitatiniT  him.  Thus  he  created  a  maimer  an<l  style 
which  was  allo^eth^r  dilft-reut  from  that  of  tlie  other 
Jtalian  lyii<'  poets,  aiul  which  [trocured  him  tiie  sur- 
name of  the  JtuHan  Piii(/<ti\  E<pially  successful 
V. t;ie  ins  atten>itts  to  imitate  Anacreon  ;  his  canzonets 
are  as  <  asy  and  eleg^ant  :xs  his  eau/.oni  are  suldinie. 
Jle  is,  besides,  tlie  author  of  several  ei>ic,  dramatic, 
past<.>ial,  and  other  ]>oem.s.  His  fame  soon  s[)read 
over  all  Italy,  Jle  visited  Korne,  and  resided  a  con- 
hiderable  time  at  J'h'reuce  and  (ienoa.  AVherever 
he  went  lie  was  loiuled  with  ]»resents  and  honours. 
His  ]\ime  were  [nibljshed  between  ir.st;-,^S. 

CHIAXA  (anciently  t'/<ni/\i),  a  river  an<l  valley, 
Jtaly,  in  Tuscany  and  L^mbria.  'J1ie  river  ff»nnerly 
llowed  into  the  Pa^rlia  at  C)r%ieto,  after  a  course  of 
abont  o*]  miles  throuLrh  a  swampy  and  unhealthy 
\alley.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  staL,Miant  w.aters  of  this  river  took  their  course 
towards  the  Arno;  but.  in  conse(pionce  of  important 
worlvs  be;,nin  in  I'lal.and  conj]»!eted  only  in  lM'.'5, 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana  was  drained,  and  the  course 
of  the  river  divided  into  two  j'ortions  or  distinct 
streams  by  a  wall  of  partition,  fonned  at  ('allone 
de  ( 'hiusi,  :^\  miles  s.K.  Chiusi.  The  lir^t,  or  Pon- 
tihcal  L'hiana,  comprises  the  lower  i>art  of  ancient 
ChiaTia,  and  enters  the  I'a^Iia  by  the  left  bank  at 
(>rvicto,  after  a  course  of  ol  miles;  it  is  navij-aldc 
durin*^  winter.  The  secHind,  or  Tuscan  Chiana,  forms 
the  navigal)le  canal  of  Maestro  della  Chiana,  which 


bi;_jins  alvne  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  and  enters  the  Amo 
by  the  left  bank,  7^  miles  N.w.  Arezzo,  after  .1  courr^ 
of  abotit  o7  miles.  It  funns  the  two  small  lakt-*  ««f 
Chiusi  ami  Montepulciano,  The  draining'  of  thrj 
valley  of  Chiana  hits  bronirht  into  cultivation  al^'ut 
'jh  s»|uare  miles  of  the  most  fertile  g^round  in  Tuscany. 

CHIAPiVS,  a  state.  America,  whieli  formerly  be- 
loiii^^ed  to  tiuatemala,  but  in  ImTi  joined  the  Mexi- 
can t  'onfeder.itit>n.  Jt  has  an  area  of  'J1,'^.'»J  S'l  lare 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  about  i!l'J,7'-{0.  It  is  iu  inauy 
j>arts  movmtainous,  is  intersected  by  several  c<^ insider- 
able  streams,  and  covered  with  mmicnse  fore^-ts.  In 
one  of  these,  in  the  N.E.,  are  the  remains  apparently 
of  a  lar;,'e  city,  exteudim,'-  above  2l>  miles  alon.;  a 
riiL':e.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  pn»diiec  much 
maize,  suL,^•lr,  cacao,  cotton,  and  cochineal.  There  i-i 
also  a  con.sideralde  export  of  loLfwrxKl,  and  the  hons»-"j 
of  the  country  are  hi_:hly  valued,  lu  ek-salt.  ^inla, 
and  sul]>hur  are  found,  'J'he  industry  of  Chiap:i--^  is 
still  in  its  infancv,  furnishing'  scarcelv  a  sin^^le  article 
w  urthy  of  notice  ;  and  trade,  thoui^h  not  unimpttrt-mt, 
is  unable  todevt;lo]»  itself  from  the  want  of  a^loquaie 
means  of  transport.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  San 
Crist^>b;d  ;  i)Op.  1(»,-17'>- 

r' HI  AIM  (ancient  Chvhnn),  a  town,  Italy,  Lom- 
bardy,  province,  and  11  miles  w.  Brescia,  and  0  miles 
K.  the  river  Uiilio.  It  is  well  built,  luis  several 
chui'ches,  two  convents,  an  cleuientary  sch«>id,  an 
hospital,  and  a  public  library.  It  was  formerly  forti- 
lied,  and  some  of  its  ancient  defences  still  exist.  It 
has  nianufa-tures  of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  and  some 
taimeries.     J*o]>.  r»'J'.*7. 

(TiTAlH.  PlKTiio,  a  ]>rolilic  writer  of  comedies 
and  novels  liorn  at  Preseia  about  the  beudnnin  '  of 
the  eii^hteenth  century.  After  having  completed  his 
studies  lie  entered  the  order  of  .lesuits,  hut  so<.n 
cliauLffd  the  monastic  for  the  secular  life,  and  thus 
becoming'  free  from  all  oHicial  duties,  dev<..ted  him- 
self solelv  to  letters,  lie  resided  at  Venice,  A\ith 
the  title  of  jtoet  to  the  1  )uke  of  Modena,  and  in  the 
s]»a('e  of  ten  or  twelve  yeai's  brought  more  than  sixty 
comedies  on  the  staue.  Chiari  and  (JoMcmi  were 
rivals,  but  the  puljli;-  adjudged  the  palm  to  the  latter, 
(.'hiari's  dramas  in  vi  I'se  till  ten  volumes;  thcese  in 
prose,  four.  He  is  not  destitute  of  invention  nor  of 
art  in  the  management  of  his  sid)jects,  but  his  works 
are  deficient  in  animation,  vigour,  and  humour.  He 
died  at  Urescia  al)ont  17^7. 

CIIIAUUSCCPO  (an  Italian  j.hrase,  meam'ng 
rhici'-obarurc;  in  French,  clatr-ohsrur),  in  painting, 
is  the  art  of  judiciously  distrilniting  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  a  jdcture.  A  composition,  however  per- 
fect in  other  resjiccts,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
means  of  the  chiaroscuro,  which  gives  faithfulness 
to  the  representation,  and  therefore  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  painter;  at  the  same  time  it  i.s 
one  of  the  most  ditlieult  branches  of  an  artist's  study, 
because  of  tlie  want  of  precise  rules  for  its  execution. 
Every  art  has  a  ])oint  where  ndes  fail,  and  genius 
only  can  direct.  This  point  in  the  art  of  painting  is 
the  chiaroscuro,  'I'he  drawing  of  a  piece  may  he 
perfectly  correct,  the  colouring  may  be  l.)rilliant  and 
true,  and  yet  the  whole  picture  remain  cold  and  h.ard. 
This  we  find  often  the  case  with  the  ancient  painters 
before  Paphael ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
this  sublime  artist,  that  he  left  his  masters  far  beliiud 
him  in  chiaroscuro,  though  he  is  considered  not  so 
perfect  in  this  branch  as  Correggio  and  Titian,  who 
were  inferior  to  him  in  many  other  resj^ects.  ITie 
mode  in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  distributed  on 
any  single  object  is  easily  shown  by  lines  supposed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  light  which  is  shed 
over  the  figure ;  but  chiaroscuro  comprehends,  be- 
sides this,  aerial  perspective,  and  the  proportional 
force  of  colours,  by  which  objects  are  made  to  advance 
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or  reoala  from  the  tj%  produoe  »  mntiuJ  effect,  and 
fonn  ft  united  and  beautiful  whole.  Chiaroecuro 
reqnira  great  delicaoy  of  conception  and  akill  of 
execution ;  and  excellence  in  thia  branch  of  art  if  to 
be  attained  only  by  the  itudy  of  nature  and  of  the 
belt  masten. — Cfaiaroecuro  is  alao  understood  in  an- 
other aenae,  paintinga  in  chiaroecuro  being  such  as 
an  painted  in  light  and  shade  and  reflexes  only,  with- 
out any  other  colour  than  the  local  one  of  the  object, 
as  representations  of  sculpture  in  stone  or  marble, 
lliers  are  some  fine  pieces  cl  this  sort  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Paris  Bourse  by  Meynier  and  Abel  de 
rujoL 

CHIAVART,  a  seaport  town,  Italy,  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Geneva  (Genoa),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
SturU,  on  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  28  miles  s.  by  8.  of 
Genoa,  with  7000  inhabitants.  It  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  Italian  town,  oonsirting  of  narrow 
streets  lined  with  substantial  houses  and  open,  aroides. 
^lany  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing 
anchovies,  and  the  surrounding  district  is  productive 
of  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was 
bom  here. 

CHIAVENNA,  a  town,  Italy,  Lombardy,  on  the 
Mera^  88  miles  n.n.w.  Bei^g^amo^  in  the  province  of 
Sondrio,  with  2435  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  valley 
in  the  midst  of  magnificent  scenery  on  the  road  to 
the  Spliigen,  and  at  the  junction  of  two  passes 
throu^  the  Alps,  and  has  an  important  transit  trade. 

CHIC  A,  the  name  of  a  red  colouring  matter  which 
the  Indians  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Kio  Negro  prepare  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
native  to  that  region  called  Bignonin  Chica,  and  with 
which  they  paint  their  sldn,  in  order  to  be  better  able 
to  resist  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
vermilion  colour,  and,  although  of  a  resinous  nature. 
Is  not  liable  to  become  liquid  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  stains  cotton 
orange-yellow. 

CHIC  A,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  beer  made  from 
maize,  which  is  in  general  use  in  Chile,  Peru,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  South  Ajner- 
ica,  and  which  was  the  national  drink  of  the  natives 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America.  The  most  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
it  ii  to  steep  the  grains  of  maixe  until  they  b^jin  to 
grow,  when  they  are  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
malt  thus  prepared  is  then  ground,  mixed  with  warm 
water,  and  left  to  ferment.  The  beer,  when  ready, 
has  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  a  pleasant  and  some- 
what bitter  and  sour  taste.  It  is  consumed  by  the  In- 
dians in  great  quantities.  In  the  valleys  of  the  north 
it  is  prepared  by  certain  Indian  tribes  in  a  way  which 
scarcely  recommends  itself  so  much  to  European 
tastesL  By  them  the  malt,  instead  of  being  ground, 
is  chewed,  and  then  mixed  with  warm  water  and 
some  other  things,  and  allowed  to  ferment  as  before. 
'n  a  abort  time  the  beer  is  ready.  When  it  has  been 
buried  for  some  time  in  the  earth  in  pitchers,  it  has 
a  violently  intoxicating  effect.  This  kind  of  chica  is 
called  chica  nuucada^  which  is  said  to  be  much  pre- 
ferred by  good  judges  to  the  ordinary  sort  PUo  and 
fo$o  are  other  names  given  to  chica. 

CHICAGO,  ft  dty,  Illinois,  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Cook  county,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Chicago  Biver,  278  miles  w.  by  8.  from  Detroit. 
It  stands  on  ft  level  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  The  Chicago  River 
and  its  two  branches  separate  the  city  into  three  un- 
equal divisions,  known  as  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
west,  communication  between  which  is  effected  by 
meana  of  eight  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  lifted  with  gas,  and 


mostly  paved.  Many  of  them  are  adorned  by  rowa 
of  fine  forest  trees.  The  principal  business  quarters 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  the 
southern  branch  of  which  are  lined  with  docks  and 
extensive  warehouses.  The  main  stream  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  flowing  eastward  into  Lake  Michigan,  is 
from  50  to  75  yards  wide,  and  forms,  with  its  branches, 
a  natural  harbour  about  10  miles  in  length,  generally 
full  of  all  sorts  of  craft.  From  her  position  at  the 
head  of  the  great  chain  of  the  American  lakes,  and 
at  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railroads  communicat- 
ing with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  Chicago  has  always 
been  more  a  commeroial  than  a  manufacturing  city. 
The  chief  industries  are  iron -founding,  brewing, 
distilling,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  liats,  sugar, 
tobacco,  agricultural  implements,  steam-engines, 
boots  and  &oes.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  town 
may  be  seen  in  the  large  number  of  new  and  costly 
erections.  The  Wabash  Avenue,  2  miles  in  length, 
and  the  Michigan  Avenue,  of  the  same  length,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  contain 
houses  which  vie  in  point  of  elegance  with  those  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington.  To  sup- 
ply the  town  with  abundance  of  good  water  a  tunnel 
was  constructed  between  1864  and  1806,  which  ex- 
tends for  2  miles  under  Lake  Michigan,  and  serves 
to  convey  the  pure  water  of  that  lake  into  the  town. 
It  cost  $400,000.  Under  Chicago  River  a  tunnel 
for  carts  and  carriages  has  been  made  1000  feet  long. 
Both  before  and  after  the  great  fire  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  on  churohes,  schools,  parks,  boule- 
vards, &c.  The  first  ship  that  cast  anchor  at  Chicago 
arrived  on  the  11th  of  June,  1834.  There  is  now 
direct  communication  by  sea  with  Liverpool  by  way 
of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and 
the  River  St  Lawrence.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
wheat,  flour,  grain,  and  timber;  and  as  a  grain 
market  it  still  holds  the  first  place  in  America, 
although  for  wheat  it  is  surpassed  by  Milwaukee. 
The  granaries  are  immense,  being  capable  of  contain- 
ing 18,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  grain  is  raised 
to  the  higher  stories  by  machines  called  elevators. 
The  cattle-market,  the  Great  Union  Stock  Yards,  is 
also  very  large,  covering  345  acres.  As  an  emporium 
for  timber,  Chicago  had  even  before  the  fire  |)erhapa 
the  most  extensive  trade  in  the  world ;  and  since 
the  fire  the  commerce  of  Chicago  generally  has  de- 
veloped to  greater  importance  than  ever.  Besides 
those  articles  of  native  American  produce  mentioned 
as  forming  the  leading  exports  of  Chicago^  this  city 
has  also  since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  eastern  Asiatic  * 
products,  especially  tea.  Before  1881  Chicago  was 
a  mere  trading-station.  Its  charter  is  dated  March  4, 
1887,  its  population  then  being  4170.  The  '  Queen 
of  the  Lakes'  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
appeared  destined  to  be  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant commeroial  city  west  of  New  York.  In  1871, 
however,  a  fire,  unexampled  in  American  annals, 
broke  out  on  Oct.  8,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  swept 
away  12,000  houses,  including  the  entire  northern 
and  business  sections  of  the  city,  and  was  only 
stopped  in  its  recoil  southward  by  the  blowing  down 
of  houses  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  By  this  cadamity 
about  150,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless  and 
destitute,  the  loss  of  property  being  estimated  at 
$200,000,000.  But,  thanks  partly  to  the  aid  which 
streamed  in  from  all  quarters,  partly  to  the  energy 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  to  ita  favourable  situa- 
tion, Chicago  in  a  very  short  time  began  to  recover 
from  this  (rreat  disaster,  and  it  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain in  1875  a  population  of  410,000.  According  to 
the  census  returns  the  pop.  in  1860  was  109,420;  in 
1870,  298,977 ;  and  in  18b0  503,304.  About  a  third 
of  the  population  are  aaid  to  be  Germans. 
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ClIIC'ITEN,  or  Chichen-Itza,  an  ancient  mined 
city  of  Yucatan,  America,  about  35  miles  w.  Yalla- 
(loli.l.  ltd  ruins  are  very  magnificent,  and  have  both 
a  t:reater  appearance  of  anti<iuity  and  are  in  better 
preservation  than  most  of  the  other  ruined  cities  of 
the  same  province,  which  has  acquired  80  much  in- 
tercHt  from  its  remains  of  an  unknown  people  in  a 
hi;5^her  state  of  civilization. 

ClIIOllE.STElt,  a  munieii»al  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  episcopal  city  of  England,  near  the 
st»uth-west  corner  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  It  is 
\\c\\  built,  and  has  wide  strtcts.  Its  old  wall,  still 
iu  good  j;roservation  and  lined  with  lofty  ehns,  gives 
it  a  very  ])icturesque  appearance.  Its  principal  edi- 
iice  is  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  (iothic  structure, 
pcsses.sed  of  one  of  the  most  gi'aeeful  spires  in  Eng- 
hiiid,  and  containing  among  its  many  interesting 
monuments  one  of  the  poet  Collins,  who  was  born 
;uid  die  1  here.  The  C(»rn-tr.ido  is  extensive,  and  tlie 
cattle-market,  held  everv  alternate  Werlnesdav,  is 
among  the  largest  in  the  kingtlom.  I'revions  to  1867 
it  returned  two  members  to  parliament;  there  is  now 
but  one.  ]*o|).  in  issl,  within  mimicipal  boundary, 
8i»;i2;  within  parliamentary  boundary,  "J0.">2. 

CHTCKWEEI)  (Stcllaria  media),  [in  annual  [>lant 
abouniUng  everywhere  in  ill-cultivated  or  neglected 
places,  it  is  botanically  related  to  the  corn-cockle 
or  A'ji'osUmma,  belonging,  like  it,  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  Caryo]>hyllaceie.  Among  these  tlie 
genus  Sttllaria  is  readily  known-  -first,  by  its  calyx, 
consisting  of  five  separate  sepals;  secondly,  by  its 
petals  being  slit  nearly  to  the  base;  and  thirdly,  by 
having  ten  stamens  (five  to  seven  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, rudimentary  in  the  common  chick  weed),  three 
stigmas,  and  a  caj)siile  which  splits  when  ripe  into 
six  teeth  or  valves.  Common  chickwced  differs  from 
other  wild  species  of  the  same  t;enus  in  having  j»ros- 
tratc  stems,  with  a  line  of  hairs  passing  down  one 
bide  only,  and  ovate  leaves. 

ClfU'LANA,  a  town,  JSpain,  Andalusia,  12  miles 
S.K.  Cadiz.  It  stands  in  a  j.tlain  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lirio,  and  about  a  mile  s.\:.  of  I>arrosa,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  French  imder  ^larshal  Victor  by 
the  British  under  General  Craham  in  1811.  It  con- 
sists of  well-built  houses  «jf  hewn  stone,  white  as 
enow,  and  generally  inclosed  by  gardens.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  a  magnificent  h<»spital,  twt)  parish 
churches,  ami  a  large  and  well-decorated  theatre. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  stareh, 
earthenware,  and  articles  of  export;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  The 
baths  of  Chiclana,  which  have  a  tempirature  of  <>(»', 
and  are  said  to  be  very  etlicacii)us  in  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, are  mu(h  frequented.     l\»p.  8!'..'M. 

CillCOUV  {Cichorium),  a  genus  of  composite 
plants,  including  the  two  inqiortant  species  of  (.'. 
tndiiia  (endive),  and  C.  intv.hits  (chicory  or  succory). 
The  former,  a  native  of  the  Jvist  Indies,  h;is  become 
a  common  garden-plant,  and  thouLjh  somewhat  tender, 
is  e;i.sily  gTown,  and  for  household  j)ur]toses  in  winter 
is  most  usefid.  It  is  known  under  two  sorts—  the 
curled  and  the  Jnttniian,  both  forming  well-known 
salads  l»v  the  blanching  of  their  haves.  The  curled 
has  beautifully  crimjted  and  curled  heaves,  which  are 
tender  and  nnich  esteemed;  the  Batavian  h.as  leaves 
which  are  nearly  fiat,  and  being  more  hardy  and 
better  flavoured,  is  so  much  used,  }>articularly  by  the 
Erench,  who  call  it  aaroUf,  that  it  forms  the  i>riu- 
ci[)al  part  of  the  winter  salads  usi.'d  in  l*aris.  The 
C.  intubus  or  chiconj,  a  common  ])erennial  jdant,  has 
a  deeply-furrowed,  branched,  and  hairy  stem,  froni 
2  to  13  feet  high,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  milky 
leaves  rise.  The  Howers  are  intensely  blue,  and 
generallv  grow  in  double  heads,  'i'he  leaves  are 
Koni'  liiiios  Manclie-d,  to  be  used  iv^  salad,  in  the  same 


way  as  C.  endivia;  and  in  their  natural  state  are 
greedily  devoured  by  cattle.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  the  plant  is  its  long,  fleshy,  and  nailky  roc»t, 
now  extensively  used,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country,  for  mixing  with  eoflee.  Yot  this  pur- 
i:>ose  it  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Suffolk,  and  largely  iniport^id,  ])ar- 
ticularly  from  Hamburg.  In  preparing  the  n^'U 
for  use  they  are  cut  into  small  pieceH,  kiln-dried, 
roasted,  and  ground.  When  thus  reduced  to  jxnvder 
chicory  strongly  resembles  coffee,  l)ut  is  finer  in  tho 
grain,  lighter  in  the  colour,  and  adheres  more  t<»  tlio 
fingers.  Its  presence  among  ct)ffee  may  ea.sily  K^ 
detected  by  putting  a  spoonful  of  the  nii.xture  into  a 
glass  of  clear  cold  water,  when  the  coffee  will  float 
on  the  surface,  and  the  chicory  separate  and  discoh'ur 
the  water  as  it  subsides.  The  mixture  of  chicory 
with  coffee  has  been  recommended  on  the  g-round 
that  it  counteracts  the  astringent  pro}>erties  of  tl.e 
latter,  deepens  its  colc»ur,  bo  as  to  give  it  more  Inwly, 
and  imj)roves  its  aroma.  It  is  prrKhiced  at  a  mucJi 
cheaper  rate  than  cofl'ee,  and  ought  to  l>e  sold  at 
a  much  lower  price.  Various  legal  euaetnients  have 
l>cen  p  issed  with  regard  to  the  selling  of  coffee  mixed 
with  chicory,  but  by  a  treasury  minute,  issued  *.i.'»t}i 
Fel)i*uarv,  l^'^53,  the  mixture  of  chicorv  \vith  coffee 
is  ])ermitted  on  the  condition  that  each  parcel  sold 
bears  a  label  entitled  '^Mixture  of  Cotfeo  and  Chi- 
cory.' 

CHIEF,  in  heraldry.    See  Heraldry. 

CHIEF- JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND,  the  prcsid- 
ing  judge  in  the  Queen's  Bench  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  tiie 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (which  see).  Since 
lS«.iS  five  puisne  judges  (called  justices)  have  \ji^cu 
associated  with  him.  These  judges  are  by  their  oUice 
the  sovereign  conservators  of  the  peace  and  supreme 
coroners  of  the  land. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE  of  the  COMMON  PLEAS. 
the  presiding  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas  division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  whom,  since  1SG8,  live 
pui.ini:  judges  (justices)  have  been  associated. 

CHIEM-SEE,  a  lake  in  South-east  Bavaria,  circle 
Isar, district  Trostberg,  48  miles  S.E.Munich;  greatest 
length,  10  miles;  greatest  l»readth,  9  miles;  area,  74 
sijuare  miles;  dej)th,  alxnit  4bO  feet.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  very  much  indented,  and  contains 
three  j^retty  islands— Krautinsel,  Herrenworth,  and 
Frauenworth.  Each  of  the  last  two  hatl  at  one  time 
a  convent.  It  discliarges  itself  at  its  north  extreuiity 
bv  the  Alz. 

CHIEKI  (ancient  Carca  PoJavtui),  a  town,  King- 
dom (  f  Italy,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  provinc-e 
of  Turin,  H  miles  e.h.k,  of  the  town  of  Turin,  with 
10,<)00  inhabitants.  It  is  walled  and  well  built, 
contains  the  largest  (lothic  church  in  Piedmont,  with 
a  very  ancient  bai)tistery;  and  at  a  very  early  period 
became  celebrated  for  its  manuf:u:tures  of  fustian, 
which  are  still  flourishing.  Here  the  Si>aniards  were 
defeated  by  the  French  in  1<».'^.9. 

CHIKTI  (ancient  Tcate  Marruchwnim)^  a  to^^'n, 
South  Italy,  ca]»ital  of  province  of  same  name,  on  a  hill 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara.  It  was  anciently 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  this 
])art  of  Italy,  and  was  posse-s«.;d  for  some  centuries 
by  (yreeks,  from  whom  it  passed  successively  to  the 
Ivomans,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Xonnans,  In  1802 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  troo])S.  The  modern 
town,  which  is  well  built  and  adorned  with  several 
handsome  edifices,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and 
the  seat  of  a  suj)erior  civil  and  criminal  court,  and 
has  manufactiu-es  of  w»X)llens,  and  a  trade  in  silk, 
wine,  wheat,  and  oil.     Poj>.  1  b'>21. 

CHKtNOX,  a  French  word  pro]>erly  signifying 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  now  used  i'^*  English  and  other 
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languages  m  the  desig^nation  of  a  mode  of  dressing; 
the  hair  which  has  been  at  different  times  adopted 
by  ladies,  according  to  which  the  hair  is  collected 
Into  a  ball  behind,  which  rests  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  This  style  was  very  common  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  more  recently  the  fashion  was  reintro- 
duced at  Paris,  and  spread  into  England,  Germany, 
and  elsewhere. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  state,  Mexican  Confederation, 
bounded  N.  by  the  United  States,  K.B.  by  the  Kio 
Grande  del  Norte,  b.  by  Coaliuila,  8.  by  Durango,  and 
w.  by Cinaloa  and  Sonora;  area,  88,372  aquare  milea. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  its  most 
important  river  is  the  Conchos,  one  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Many  of  the  valleys 
are  very  fruitful;  vines  and  cotton  flourish  in  many 
parts.  The  greater  part  of  the  state,  however,  con- 
sists of  elevated  plains,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
trees,  but  affording  abundant  pasture.  The  climate 
is  very  healthy,  and  the  minez^  we  ilth  of  the  state 
is  great.  The  silver-mines  are  particularly  rich  and 
abundant  Chihuahua  is  greatly  infested  by  the 
Apadie  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  south  parts  of 
Upper  California  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  carry  on  a  series  of  ceaseleis  hostilities  against 
the  Chihuahuans,  preventing  them  even  from  work- 
ing their  valuable  mines  to  any  profitable  extent. 
Some  little  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  exportation  of 
cacao  and  lead.    Pop.  180,758. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  dtv,  Mexican  Confederation, 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Conchos,  310  miles  n.  by  w.  Durango. 
The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  the  streets 
regular.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and  an  unfinished 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  begun  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1767,  prior  to  their  expulsion  from  the  country,  and 
now  converted  into  a  state  prison.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  aqueduct  supported  by  a 
number  of  stupendous  arches,  and  commimicating 
with  the  small  river  Chihuahua,  whence  it  empties 
itself  into  a  large  stone  cistern  in  the  public  square. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  silver  mines,  and  contains 
many  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ores.  Here  also  is  a 
mint,  which  is  always  rented  by  some  trading-house. 
Chihuahua  is  an  important  entrepdt  for  the  caravan 
trade  between  the  trading  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  those  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  the  previous 
century,  when  the  yield  of  the  silver-mines  was  very 
large,  the  population  is  said  to  have  been  more  than 
60,000;  the  present  population  is  about  12,000. 

CHILAW,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dederoo-oya,  45  miles  y.  by  w. 
Colomba  Its  proximity  to  the  pearl-fishery  gave  it 
an  interest  which  it  did  not  otherwira  possess,  and 
made  it  repeatedly  the  object  of  a  keen  contest 
The  Tamils  wrested  it  from  the  Singhalese  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  afterwards  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Moors,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch. 
Fitmi  the  last  it  was  tsken  by  the  British  in  1796. 
In  the  forest  to  the  east  of  Chilaw,  within  a  radius 
of  20  or  80  miles,  are  contained  the  ruins  of  a  number 
of  ancient  cities.  The  road  leading  from  Chilaw 
southward  to  Ncgombo  passes  through  almost  con- 
tinuous nut-plantations. 

CHILBLAINS  are  pahiful  inflammatorr  swell- 
ings, of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the 
fibers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  parts  of  the 
body  are  subject  on  being  exposed  to  a  severe  degree 
of  cold.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pungent 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an  insupportable 
itching  attends  it  In  some  instances  the  skin  re- 
mains entire,  but  in  others  it  breaks  and  discharges 
a  thin  fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  very 
great,  the  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and  slough 
off,  leaving  a  fool  iU-oonditiooe4  ulc^r  l^hw4(   Q^* 


dren  and  old  people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  persons  of  middle  age,  and  such  as 
are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  remarked  to  suffer 
severely  from  them. 

CHILDBIRTH.    See  BiBTH. 

CHIIjDEBERT,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  Prance.  The  first  of  this 
name  was  the  third  son  of  Clovis,  and  bom  about 
A.D.  495.  On  his  father's  death  in  511  he  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Paris  as  his  share  of  the  paternal 
dominions.  His  brother,  Clodomir,  king  of  Orleans, 
having  fallen  in  an  expedition  against  Sigismund, 
king  of  Burgundy,  Childebert  and  his  bro&er  Clo- 
taire,  king  pf  Soissons,  determined  to  seize  and  divide 
his  dominions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Cla> 
domir.  The  latter,  mere  boys — the  eldest  being  only 
ten  years  of  age — ^were  then  living  under  the  care  of 
their  grandmother  Clotilde,  who  cherished  for  them 
the  utmost  affection.  Deceived  by  her  two  sons, 
Childebert  and  Clotaire,  who  represented  that  they 
intended  placing  them  forthwith  on  the  throne,  Clo* 
tilde  delivered  up  the  two  eldest  boys  to  their  undes, 
by  whom  they  were  consigned  to  close  custody.  A 
messenger  was  thereupon  despatched  to  Clotilde, 
bearing  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  demand- 
ing her  choice  whether  her  grandsons  should  have 
their  hair  cut  and  live,  or  be  at  once  slaughtered. 
The  wearing  of  long  hair  was  then  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  royalty.  Clotilde,  indignant  at  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised  on  her,  imprudently 
replied  that  she  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  de- 
prived of  their  kingly  insignia.  This  answer  being 
reported  to  the  brothers,  Clotaire  seized  his  elder 
nephew  and  savagely  stabbed  him.  The  younger  fell 
at  Childebert's  luiees  and  be^^ged  for  mercy,  which 
the  latter  at  first  seemed  willing  to  grant  him,  but 
urged  by  his  brother's  importunities,  tossed  the  little 
supplicant  over  to  Clotaire,  who  ruthlessly  plunged 
his  dagger  in  his  side.  A  genersl  massacre  then  en- 
sued oif  the  governors  and  servants  of  the  young 
princes,  and  Childebert  and  Clotaire  divided  between 
themselves  their  dominions.  A  third  son  of  Clodomir, 
Clodoald,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brothers  by  the 
bravery  of  some  faithful  warriors,  and  secured  his 
safety  by  becoming  a  priest  Such  is  the  account  of 
Childebert  and  his  crimes  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
He  and  Clotaire  did  not  long  remain  in  hannony 
after  their  iniquitous  procedure,  and  shortly  after- 
wards broke  out  into  a  violent  quarreL  CUldebert 
thereupon  laid  wsste  the  territories  of  Clotaire,  and 
excited  his  son  Chramme  to  rebel  against  his  father. 
His  own  career,  however,  was  now  approaching  its 
termination,  and  he  died  at  Paris  in  558.  As  he  left 
no  male  issue,  his  dominions  passed  to  Clotaire,  who 
became  thus  sole  king  of  the  Franks. — The  second 
and  third  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Childebert,  belong  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  dynasty,  the  members  of  which,  from  their  inca- 
pacity, received  the  appellation  of  rots  faiiUanUy  or 
duffffardhingt, — Childkbebt  IL  was  the  son  of  Sige- 
bert  sad  Brunehaut,  and  bom  about  570.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  575,  he  was  proclaimed  long  of 
Austrasia,  and  subsequently,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Gontran,  succeeded  to  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy,  Or- 
leans, and  part  of  that  of  Paris.  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  in  596,  leaving  two  sons,  Thierry 
and  Theodebert.— Childkbsrt  III.,  sumamed  the 
JuHf  son  of  Thierry  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  bom 
about  683,  and  proclaimed  king  in  695,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Clovis  III.  His  kingship,  however, 
was  merely  nominal,  the  tme  sovereign  being  Pepin 
le  Gros  or  d'H^ristal,  who,  under  the  title  of  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  exercised  the  real  authority.  Chililo- 
bert  died  in  711,  leaving  a  son,  Dagobert,  who  suo* 
OQ^ed  him  in  the  title  of  king. 
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CHILDERMAS  DAY-CUILI. 


CiriLPERISrAS  DAY,  a  festival  relcLruttd  ])y 
tlio  Cliurch  of  Koine  on  tlie  ti^'th  of  J)ecomlter,  in 
coiiiinenioratioii  of  the  massacre  of  the  liiiioeeiits, 
Connie,  in  his  Anti<initati,s  A  iil^^ares,  mentions  a 
]>o{»uhir  .SLii)erstition,  tiiat  *  it  is  vctv  unlucky  to  Le- 
gin  any  work  upon  ( 'liihlernias  <lay.' 

OHlT^r,  or  C^uii.K,  a  eonntry  of  South  America, 
bounde«l  on  the  X.  ])y  ]>oUvia  (till  recently  at  least), 
1'.  the  Andes,  separatini^^  it  from  La  JMata  and  I'ata- 
L^ouia,  \v.  and  s.  tlie  Paeirie  Ocean;  stretching'  from 
i.it.  21'  s.  to  lat  .">«)  s.;  and  from  Ion.  7(>'  t«»  74'  AV.; 
ItiiLjth,  N.  to  s.,  licou  njiks;  breadth  from  28  to  150 
iniles:  area.  ];i2,'tlu  s.juare  miles  (exclusive  of  recent 
accessions  of  territ(»ry).  Jj^sides  the  h*U'^  and  narrow 
mainland,  it  includes  the  islands  of  <  'hiloc,  Wellin;jf- 
ton,  Santa  Inez,  etc  ]»y  a  treaty  with  the  Ar^'en- 
tine  lie|>iiblic  in  LSSl  Chili  has  oljtained  }n>sse.ssion 
of  a  small  stn']»  «»n  the  west  coast  {»f  l*ataLr<'uia  an<l 
Mai]fellan  Straits,  and  the  we>t' rn  ]>art  of  Tierra  del 
Fuci;»);  and  the  Chilians  have  also  annexed  or  ])ro{>o.se 
to  annex  the  bcaljoard  of  l>oli\ia  and  a  part  of  IVru. 
The  pojtuhition  in  1S7'.*  wa,^  estimated  to  reach  about 
2.  JJO.'iiio.  I'jie  chief  towns  are  Santiai;o  or  St. 
Jago  (the  capital),  Concejuion,  Valparaiso,  Talca, 
La  Serena,  and  ( 'ojuapo.  'J'he  rivers  are  numerons, 
but  small,  and  have  j^'enerally  rapid  currents.  The 
principal  streams  are  tlie  lUobio,  the  ('ojnajM't,  the 
lluasco,  and  the  Chuaj>a.  or  lllapel,  ( 'liili  presents 
a  ]>]ain,  rising  in  elevation  as  it  recedes  from  th(; 
coast  and  ai>proaches  the  Andes,  by  the  numerous 
rivers  iiowiut,'  from  which  it  is  fertilized  and  lieauti- 
lied.  The  comitry,  interce]>ted  betweoji  the  foot  of 
tin:  Andes  and  the  Pacilic  Uce>an,  is  divided  into  two 
e'[H;d  pai'ts,  the  maritiuje  and  midland.  'I'he  mari- 
time jKirt  is  intercepited  by  three  ridLTcs  of  mountains, 


is  incapable  of  cultivation,  being  naked  and  moun- 
tainous, esjtecially  toward.s  the  X.  The  gor.them 
jirovinces  ])resent  a  different  njipearaiice.  Here  a 
profuse  vegetation  prevails;  dense  f«»re-ts  are  syrvad 
over  the  land,  and  the  sides  of  the  Amies  are  cover»-d 
with  herbacet)us  plants  and  flowers  of  the  richt-st 
and  most  l)eautiful  hues.  In  .some  of  tlie  uorth..m 
districts  maize  is  cultivated,  and  jwitatoes  also  are 
<^M-own  in  large  (piantities.  In  the  stmtbern  distri'U 
wheat  and  bailey  are  the  chief  aixnciiltural  ])ruducts, 
and  the  former  is  a  considerable  article  of  exp-rt. 
Eruits  are  abundant  in  their  Beason — apjdes,  p'cars, 
ajiricots,  nectarines,  ])lums,  peaches,  cherries,  fit'j', 
grapes,  oranges,  limes,  water-melons,  and  gounis. 
Chili  is  remarkably  free  from  the  larger  and  liercer 
animals,  as  also  from  noxions  insects  niul  reptiles. 
The  animala  common  to  the  continent,  however,  are 
found  here,  iiuluding  the  giiauaco,  a  species  of  the 
llama,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  jaguar,  monkeys,  ^'tc. 
Tlie  feathered  race  include  the  great  condor,  \^dture>, 
pelicans,  parrots,  and  jtarroquets,  libudc  cattle  an? 
raised  in  great  numbers,  from  4000  to  2<\<"ii)  K^ing 
HoiiHitimes  reared  on  one  fann.  The  horses  are 
strong,  hardy,  and  capable  of  perfonning  long  jour- 
novs  with  verv  little  sustenance ;  and  the  niuj^-s 
and  asses  are  also  excellent.  Slicep,  L'oats,  and 
ho'jfs  abound,  but  are  of  indifferent  onaJity.  Tlje 
ju'incipal  manufactures  of  Chili  are  eaitbenware  jars 
of  a  superior  descrii-tion,  heni])en  cloths,  cordaj^e, 
soa]»,  co]>perwares,  leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  char- 
coal. 1'he  <;ommerce  of  the  irouiitry  is  increasing  ra- 
I>idly.  L.y  far  tlie  greater  pait  of  the  foreiLTi  trade 
is  with  great  Jii'itaiu.  The  principal  article  of  ex- 
port to  (Ireat  Britain  is  copper,  the  value  of  which 
amounted  in  18S1  to  £1,. 57.^,7  IS.  Next  after  copper, 
rumii!i.r  [tarullel  with  the  Andes,  between  which  are  ]  wheat  is  the  most  injportant  exjiort,  anel  in  ]>>!  il> 
nuuK  rous  \\  ell-watered  valleys.  The  midland  conn-  |  value  wa.s  £:tS  },231.  Silver  ore,  raw  cotton,  unrefined 
try  is  generally  level,  of  great  fertility,  and  enjoying  i  sugar  and  wool,  arc  also  exported  to  Great  I'»ritain 
a  deli-litful  climate.     Of  the  i^reat  chain  of  the  An-  1  in    considerable    (piantities.       Cotton     and     wooU'-n 

manufactures  are   the  j>rincipal   articles   of    13riti^h 


de-:  tw(t  of  the  summits  in  Chili  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  th.-m  2U,('<)()  feet.  These  are  Ac<»ncagua  and 
Tu[)UUu;do.  In  the  Chilinn  pai't  of  tla;  same  chain 
there  are  nine  volcanoes,  which  arc  either  still  active 
or  said  to  have  be«'U  active  Avithiu  historical  times. 
'J'he  eliinate  ('f  Chili  is  remarlwd»ly  salubrious,  and 
the  weather  generally  serene.  In  the  northern  pro- 
\  iiiees  it  rarely  rains  —in  aviwc  jiarts  never — but  dews 
are  al»uiid;iut;  in  the  central  jiart  rain  often  contin- 
ues three  or  ftiur  da\  s  in  sueces.-iou,  followed  by  fif- 
teen or  tweutv  davs  of  fair  weather;  in  the  soiiihern 


jiroduce  imptorted  into  Chili.  The  total  imports  of 
cotton  fabrics  from  Great  Lritain  were  \  alued  at 
.t:i."N0,:M4  in  l^Sl,  of  woollens  at  i:25:>,9V»>.  The 
total  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  Chili  to  all 
countries,  and  of  the  imports  from  all  countries,  have 
avera-e.l  cacli  from  .io,(KMi,n(io  to  .t'7.U(H>,'>oo  in 
recent  vears      Tin;  chief  ports  of  Chili  are   Caldera 


ary.  Snovv'  falls  abundantly  on  the  Andes,  l>ut  is 
never  se«  u  on  the  <'oa>t.  Lai  th(|Uuk(.'S  are  eominon. 
AmoiiLj,'  the  most  disa-.troUs  that  have  taken  jthu't;  in 
recent  times  is  that  of  >»'ov.  l'.»,  1^-22,  l>y  which  A'al- 
j.araiso.  Tuilh'ta.  (.'asa  lilam-a,  and  Jiimachi  Mere 
di  strov<-<l.  Another  very  \iol.'nt  (tiie  took  ]»laee  on 
th';  2i»(h  of  Lelaiiarv,  l>:>r»,  l»v  which  Couceiicioii 
and  Tab-ahuano  wer-'  de-troyed,  'J'his  latter  earth- 
(piake  was  deseriluid  by  Litzroy  and  Darwin. 

Gold,  siher,  C(»[ip<'r,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in 
( 'hili;  but  the  last  two,  th'iugh  abounding,  are  little 
Kouirht  after.  Siher  and  co]»per  are  the  two  mo.-,t 
ini( ortant  miiK  ral-.  Tlie  copju.T  mines  are  most 
numerous  in  tlu;  northern  di>tiiets;  that  of  Coj»iap6 
is  the  most  valuable.  Zinc,  antimony,  man-jaiiese, 
arsenic,  tin,  s-adphur.  alum,  salt,  and  nitn-  are  ]>lenti- 
ful.  Coal  has  be- n  found  in  the  ]>r^>^  inee  of  Conce|»- 
ciou,  and  is  very  extensively  wToiight  at  Lota, 
Coronel,  and  Colchura,  the  mines  at  whicli  ]'lai-es 
suj'plv  more  than  2.'».<'0U  tons  a  month,  eiumgh  to 
t^upplv  the  demands  of  the  country.  Though  possess- 
ing many  fcrtilo  tracts  the  greater  portion  of  Chili 


(the  jiort  of  ( 'o[.ia]><»),  lluasco,  Valparaiso,  (.'on>tilu 
cion,  Talcahuano,  Toine,  Coronel,  and  \'aldivia,  all 
of  which  are  ojieii  to  trans-Atlantic  trade.  The  nuni- 
provinces  rains  are  much  imtre  abundant,  ami  often  I  ber  of  ships  which  entered  the  Chilian  i)orts  in  1><'' 
coniinue  nine  or  t-.n  days  witlu^ut  ces.ati..n. .  The  I  was  5:>;v»  of  3,4G1,1«7  tons,  2;'oO  of  2,:»M.<'S'.»  ton-* 
hottest  months  in  the  \<ar  are  .banuarv  and  Febru-     beimr  steamers.     At  the  end  of  June,  L^7s,  the  total 

length  of  railways  open  for  tratlic  was  1,»77  mile.s,  in 
a<Mition  to  which  there  were  then  upwards  of  2<»'t 
miles  in  course  of  construction.  Tlie  chief  railways 
are  those  from  Santiago  to  Curie.'*,  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso,  and  from  Talcahuaiu>  to  Chilian,  all  "f 
which,  besides  others,  belong  to  the  st.'ite.  All  the 
lines  now  constructing  will  also  ultimately  become 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  rest  belong  to  ^.rivate 
companies.'  At  the  end  of   l,s7:>  the  length  of  tclc- 

g-rai'h  lines  was  Ms*)  miles. 

Chili  is  .1  repnT>lic,  and  is  considered  the  best  rcLni- 
lated  hi  South  America.  Its  constitutirtn  dates  froiii 
is:;;*,.  It  is  under  a  j>re-ident  elected  for  five  year-, 
and  a  council  of  st.ati',  tt>grther  forming  the  executive 
jtoAver.  The  IcLd.-lature  is  cttmposed  (»f  a  striate,  cou- 
si-ting  of  twenty  members,  eaeted  for  nine  years; 
and  a  house  of  <le].uties,  consisting  of  a  mcndicr  tor 
each  2i),oo(i  inhabitants,  elected  for  three  yeai^s.  l''** 
reiuners  require  ten  viars'  residence  to  obtain  cite 
zenshii',  if  unmarried;  six  ycai-s,  if  mamed,  three 
years,  if  married  to  Chilian  women.  The  council  <»f 
kate,  which  is  appointed  by  the  piresideut,  consists  of 
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the  miniiteni  toother  with  two  jndges,  one  eodeBi- 
Mtical  dignitary,  one  general  or  admiral,  and  five 
other  membera.  The  eatimated  revenue  for  1881  was 
£3,384,000,  the  estimated  expenditure  £3,411,544, 
ahowing  a  deficit  of  £27,544.  The  total  debt,  home 
and  foreign,  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
1880,  to  £14,916,410.  The  army  ia  composed  of 
troopa  ol  the  line,  amounting  normally  to  3573,  and 
uie  national  guard,  which  numbers  above  24,000 
men.  The  navy  oonatsts  of  twelve  steam  vessels.  The 
Chilians  are  mostly  of  Spanish  or  Indian  descent. 
They  are  generally  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
the  lower  orders  are  better  disposed  towards  foreign- 
ers than  in  most  other  parts  of  South  America.  They 
are  represented  as  possessing  a  considerable  amount 
of  activi^,  and  to  form  an  honourable  exception  to 
the  indolence  which  generally  characterizes  the 
Spanidi  race.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation has  been  of  late  one  of  the  constant  aims  of 
the  government.  Many  primary  and  secondary 
scho^  have  been  established.  All  the  provinces 
possess  lyoeuma  that  would  not  disgrace  the  large 
dties  of  Europe.  There  is  also  a  university  in  the 
capital. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of 
Chili,  and  the  church  is  very  rich.  There  are  said 
to  be  about  10,000  monks  and  nuns  in  the  country. 
The  members  of  other  denominations  are  allowed  to 
cnct  edifices  in  which  to  worship.  The  part  of 
Chili  lying  a.  of  the  river  Biobio,  in  lat  86^  44'  8., 
la  inhabiteid  chiefly  bv  Indians.  The  Araucanians, 
m  celebrated  and  warlike  tribe,  inhabit  the  region 
lying  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdivia.  They 
are  enthusiastically  attached  to  liberty,  and  still  re- 
main independent  in  spite  of  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  Chilian  government  to  subdue  them.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1869  a  peace  was  indeed  concluded 
with  them,  in  which  they  were  entirely  subjected  to 
Chili,  but  a  few  months  later  they  repudiated  the 
peace,  and  hostile  relations  were  resumed. 

Chili  originally  belonged  to  the  Incas  of  Pern, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Pizarro,  who,  in  1585, 
sent  Almagro  to  invade  the  countiy,  he  himself  hav- 
ing previously  conquered  Peru.  Almagro  carried  all 
before  him,  till  he  encountered  the  warlike  tribes  of 
the  south,  who  arrested  his  progress.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Valdivia,  who  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  country,  with  exception  of  Araucania.  From 
this  period  Chili  continued  a  colony  of  Spain  till 
1810,  when  a  revolution  commenced,  which  termin- 
ated in  1817  in  the  independence  of  the  former. 
Several  internal  commotions  have  since  occurred, 
particularly  in  1850,  when  some  violent  proceedings 
took  place  on  the  part  of  the  government  opposition, 
but  nothing  very  serious  resulted  from  theuL  An 
attempted  rising  made  April  20,  1851,  by  Colonel 
Urriola  in  Santiago,  was  speedily  supprssssd  by  the 
president  and  ministers.  A  quarrel  with  Spidn  in 
1864  led  to  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  in  1866, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  Callao,  the  Peruvians 
having  joined  the  Chiliana.  This  was  practically  the 
end  of  the  war,  though  hostilities  were  not  formally 
closed  till  several  years  Uter.  In  the  beginning  of 
1879  a  war  broke  out  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chili  in  the  min- 
eral district  of  Ataoama.  This  war  was  virtually 
finiihed,  17th  Jan.  1881,  by  the  capture  of  Lima  by 
the  Chiliansi  who  long  had  the  advantage  in  the 
struggle.  

CHILI  SALTPETRE,  or  CuBio  Nitbi,  is  nitrate 

of  aodium,  which,  however,  is  not  really  cubic,  but 

crystallises  in  very  obtuse-angled  rhombohednL    It 

is  found  in  beds  in  Uie  rainless  district  of  Tarapaca, 
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in  Pern,  where  It  ooours  sometimes  of  great  purity; 
but  ii  generally  ndxed  with  other  salts,  one  of  which 
ii  iodate  of  sodium,  and  with  sand  and  clay.  From 
the  mines  it  u  brought  down  on  mules  to  the  coast^ 
and  it  is  there  tranisferred  to  ships,  originally  by 
means  of  rafts  formed  of  inflated  udns.  The  name 
of  ChiU  saltpetre  is  a  blunder.  When  the  first 
cargo  was  brought  to  Liverpool,  about  1830,  its 
character  was  not  known,  and  as  it  could  not  find 
a  purchaser  it  was  finally  thrown  overboard.  The 
next  cargo  went  to  France,  where  its  value  was  re« 
cognized,  and  ultimately  quantities  were  brought  to 
this  country.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  import  into  Great  Britain  in 
1878  was  104,010  tons.  It  ia  used  in  considerable 
quantity,  either  m  mixed  artificial  manure,  or  alone 
as  a  dressing  for  grass,  the  bulk  of  which  it  Ib  said  to 
increase.  It  was  anticipated  that  it  might  be  used 
for  making  gunpowder,  but  the  deliouescence  of  tho 
salt  has  been  found  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  It 
is,  however,  transformed  into  nitre  by  double  decom- 
position with  chloride  of  potassium,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  imported  into  Stassf urt,  in  Germany,  for  this 
purpose.  It  is,  besides,  substituted,  whenever  practi- 
cable, for  nitrate  of  potassium  as  a  source  of  nitrio 
add.  Hie  sole  drawback  to  its  general  use  for  this 
purpose  is  the  presence  of  chlorides,  which,  giving 
off  hydrochloric  add,  render  the  nitric  add  impure. 

Of  late  the  industry  at  Tarapaca  has  been  greatly 
developed.  The  crude  salt  is  subjected  to  purifica- 
tion, iodine  is  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors,  and 
a  railway  ia  forming  to  cany  the  products  to  the 
coast. 

CHILLAN,  a  town,  ChUi,  capital  province  Sfuble, 
in  an  angle  between  the  Chilian  iad  ftuble,  180 
miles  8.  by  w.  Santiago.  It  consists  of  an  andent 
and  a  modem  portion,  the  foimer  built  by  the  Span- 
ish conquerors,  who  niade  it  a  place  of  some  strength, 
in  whidi  the  early  settlers  often  found  an  asylum 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  Araucanians.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

CHILLIANWALLA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  in 
lat  32°  37'  K.  and  Ion.  73*  50'  s.,  famous  for  a  well- 
contested  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  1849  between 
the  British  under  Loni  Gough  and  the  Sikhs,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  4000  and  the  former  2269  men. 
A  second  batUe  fought  eight  days  after,  about  27 
miles  w.  of  Chillianwalla^  nearly  annihilated  the  Sikh 
forea 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  post-town  and  captal  of  Ross 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sdoto,  45 
miles  in  a  right  line,  and  70  according  to  the  wind- 
ings, from  its  mouth;  pop.  in  1880,  10,938.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Darders  of  an  cJevated,  ez* 
tensive,  and  fertile  plain,  regularly  laid  out,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  is  a 
flourishing  town.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there 
are  many  valuable  miUs. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  William,  an  eminent  di- 
vine and  writer  on  controvenial  theology.  He  was 
bom  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and  recdved  his  education 
at  Trinity  CoUege,  in  the  university  of  that  dty. 
He  did  not  confine  his  academical  studies  to  divinity, 
but  also  distinguished  hinoself  as  a  mathematidan, 
and  cultivated  poetry.  Metaphysics  and  religious 
casuistry,  however,  appear  to  have  been  his  favourite 
pursuits;  and  Lord  CUrendon,  who  was  particularly 
intimate  witib  him,  celebrates  his  rare  talents  as  » 
disputant,  and  savs  he  had  *  contracted  such  an  irre- 
solution and  habit  of  doubting  that  by  degrees  he 
grew  confident  of  nothing.*  This  sceptical  dispod- 
tion  laid  him  open  to  the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit,  who 
persuaded  him  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  nope  as  an  infallible  judge, 
a&rded  the  only  means  for  atcertaining  the  trae  re- 
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liipon.  He  was  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  and  con- 
verted, but  subsequently  came  to  the  conchision  that 
he  had  acted  erroneously,  and  wrote  several  j)iece3  to 
iustify  his  second  converHion,  especially  The  llelij^don 
of  I'rotestai^.ts  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  first  publitihcd 
in  1G3S.  Some  scru])le3  of  conscience  relative  to 
ei::niu'^  the  thirty-nine  articles  prevented  him  for  a 
time  from  obtaining  church  |>reft;rnient.  His  scru- 
ples, however,  were  so  far  overcome  that  he  made 
the  sulxscription  in  the  usual  form,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prubend 
of  Brix worth  annexed,  in  July,  l<joS.  On  the  civil 
war  taking  place  Chillingworth  joined  the  king's 
part}-,  and  employed  his  p«.*n  in  a  tre;iti^e.  Of  the  I'n- 
lawfnlness  of  K(>isting  the  Lawful  Trincc,  although 
must  Impious,  'i'yrannical,  and  Idolatrous.  This  tra'^t 
was  not,  however,  committed  to  the  i>ress.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  literary  ell'orts  in  Kupp«>rt  of 
the  royal  cause.  He  was  i»re>ent  at  the  ^iege  of 
Gloucester  in  1018,  and  his  classical  readinir  su2'- 
gestetl  to  him  an  imitation  of  some  Roman  machine 
for  tlie  attach  of  fortilied  jtlaces;  but  the  approach 
of  tlie  parliamentary  army  prevented  the  trial  of  it 
ai/ainst  the  walls  of  Gloucester.  Not  h)ng  after  he 
retired  to  Arundel  Castle  in  an  ill  state  of  health, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  that 
fortress  to  Sir  William  ^^'aller.  ]>eing  removed  at 
his  o^^'n  rcrjuest  to  Chichester,  he  <]ied  in  the  epis- 
copal palace  in  .J  annary,  l<>4b  (^hillingworth  pub- 
lished sermons  and  other  tlieological  w(«rks,  of  which 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  i)r.  Biri'li,  174*2,  folio. 

CHILLON,  a  castle,  Switzerland,  on  the  l^ake  of 
Geneva,  G.V  miles  s.K.  of  Vevay,  once  an  important 
stronghold  of  the  counts  of  Savf>y,  and  the  ju'ison- 
hou.se  of  Franz  liOimivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  Geneva, 
from  1  [}'S0  to  1 53').  It  has  aecjuired  new  interest  from 
Byron's  poem,  The  Vrisoner  of  Chillon. 

CHILMANY,  or  Cii.vlam.vri,  a  town,  Hindustan, 
in  the  province  of  IV'ngal,  on  the  Bralimapootra, 
famous  for  the  festival  which  is  anmuilly  held  on  the 
Varuni  Chur,  a  sandbank  in  the  river,  and  often  at- 
tended by  Gu,000  tc»  10()^oOO  pilgi-ims.  A  consi.ler- 
able  amount  of  business  is  at  the  same  time  trans- 
acted. 

CHlLiOE,  a  i)rovince  and  island  in  the  Republic 
of  Chili.  The  province  comi»rehends  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  together  with  the  sm:dl  islands  surroun«ling 
it,  the  Conchos  Archipelago,  the  Guayteca's,  or  Huay- 
tecas  Arclu})elago,  and  that  portion  of  the  mainland 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  ]»rovince  oi  Llanquihue,  as 
far  as  the  colony  of  Magallanes.  The  island  of 
Chiloe  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
I)rovince.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  dense 
fore>:ts,  but  large  tracts  of  it  are  still  miexj>lored.  In 
length  it  is  about  120  miles,  ami  its  lireadth  \aries 
from  15  to  about  40  mili,*s.  The  chief  town  is  San 
Carlos,  or  Ancud,  which  lies  on  the  northern  const 
at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  (.Miacao, 
Its  harbour  is  safe,  and  unites  all  the  advanta;:'  s 
M-hich  s.aiJors  can  <lesire  off  the  stormy  coast  of  ( "liili. 
The  exports  consist  chielly  of  timlter  from  the  forest^ 
of  the  island  and  the  mainlan<l.  The  trees  of  wliich 
the  forests  are  composed  are  cliieHy  a  l>astard  cedar, 
of  great  durability,  and  well  ad;q>ted  for  beams  an«l 
raftei'S.  The  other  more  valuable  tr'.es  are  the  avel- 
lana  {Quadra  Jutcyophj/Ha),  the  roble  {I\«jus  ohl't- 
qijft),  a  kind  of  beech,  &.c.  Oysters,  which  are  very 
Bciirce  elsewhere  in  Soutli  America,  are  foinul  in 
plenty  in  the  Chiloe  Anlnpehigo,  and  are  exported 
in  Bmall  quantities  to  Valparai:>o.  The  j»otato  is 
foun<l  arrowing  wild  in  Chiloe  and  tlie  adjacent  ishind-, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Chili,  but  it  is  inferior  in  t-ize 
and  taste  to  the  cultivated  sorts.  Area  of  the  pro- 
vince, *J400  square  miles;  i>op.  b^'  the  cen.jua  of 
1S75,  Ci,r>3G. 


CHILON,  one  of  the  so-calle<I  seven  wise  men  r.f 
Greece.  He  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  ihe 
sixth  century  r!.(.\,  and  was  a  native  of  Sjiaria,  ani 
one  of  the  Ki)hori,  a  body  of  magif  tratt-s  Avhi<  li  lie  is 
even  said  to  have  oriirinallv  introduced.  A  c«.llii  ti'  ii 
of  his  savin 'jfs  may  be  seen  in  Orclli's  OpuscuU  Uia?- 
corum  senteiitiosa  (Lei[izig,  ISliO. 

CHILTLUN  HILLS,  a  range  of  flint  and  cL  ilk 
hills,  England,  extendinir  from  Henley-ut<m-Thnni''s, 
in  Oxfordshire,  to  Tring,  in  Hertfoidshire,  p;\>-ii  j 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Buckiiijli.in  . 
where  its  loftiest  summit  attains  a  height  of  Vi''>  i\.  c 
above  .sea  level.  These  hills  were  anciently  cover-  <! 
with  forests,  and  were  infested  by  nnniemus  I  nr;  Is 
of  thieves,  'i'o  pn-tect  the  inhabitant-^  of  the  ni  i.'li- 
bouring  distn'cts  fr(»m  the  depredations  of  tho-e  b  in- 
ditti  an  ofHcer  was  ap]>ointed  by  the  cr«>wn,  call'  d 
the  steward  of  the  Chiltcrn  Hundreds.  an<l  alrh<'ij,'"'i 
the  duties  have  long  ce.ased  the  ollice  btill  exists,  and 
is  matle  use  of  to  alTord  members  of  the  Hou-e  ef 
Commons  an  o]»portunity  of  resigning  their  .v-.its 
when  they  desire  it.  Bein^,'  a  irovernnient  ap[«iiiit- 
ment,  the.ugh  without  either  duties  or  <nio]unie!  t-, 
the  acce]»tance  of  it  disi[ualitics  a  memlkcr  from  re- 
tiunini,''  his  seat. 

CIIIMBOKAZO,  a  mountain  of  Ec\iador,  in  the 
pro\ince  of  <,>uito,  aln.ut  1*0  miles  s.    by  w.   (<'uit"; 
lat.  alx.ut  '2'  .s.     Though  not  the  loftiest  .sunmiit  of 
tlie  Angles,  it  lises  to  the  height  (»f  20,7u3  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  [)er{'etn'd 
sn.AV  2GO0  feet  from  the  sunjmit  and  upwards.     It 
]>resents  a  magnificent  spectacle  when  soon  from  the 
.sh(^res  of  the  Bacific  Ocean  after  the  long  r.iius  of 
winter,  when  the  transparency  of  the  air  is  suddenly 
increased,  and  its  enormous  circular  summit  i.s  st  c  n 
projected  upon  the  doep  azureddue  of  the  equat4>rial 
sky.     The  great  rarity  of  the  air,  through  which  the 
tops  of  the  Andes  are  seen,  adds  very  mucli  to  tb'? 
splendour  of  the  snow,  and  aids  the  magical  effect  ef 
its  reflection.    '^I'his  mountain  Mas  ascended,  in  1^"-, 
by  Humboldt  and  l.*onpland,  who  reached  to  within 
'21  U)  feet  of  the  summit,  being,  bv  barometrical  mca- 
surement,  BJ,.V,H»  ftxt  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  sea — a 
greater  elevation  than  ever  wxs  before  att;uned  b, 
man.    Their  further  ascent  was  prevented  by  a  cha.^ui 
,'>()( ►  feet  wMe.    The  air  was  intensely  c<dd  and  pierc- 
ing, and  owhig  to  its  extreme  rarity  bljuul  oozed  fr^ni 
their  lijts,  eyes,  and  gums,  and  respiration  w:is  diiH- 
cult.     One  of  tlit^  pit'  ty  fainted,  and  all  of  them  felt 
extreme  weakness.     In  ISSO  it  w.'W  :iscended  for  the 
lirst  time  by  ;Mr.  E.  Whymper. 

CHIME  HA,  or  Chtm.kka,  a  falndrms  monster, 
breathing  flames,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  Ix-dy 
of  a  g«»at,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  whieh  laid  wa-te 
the  fields  of  l^ycia,  and  was  at  last  destroye<l  by 
B>eller«»phon.  \See  HlPi'ONoi'H.^  Her  form  is  de- 
scribed 1)V  the  poets  as  an  unnatural  mixture  of  tlie 
most  incoic^Tuous  parts.  'J'hcrefore  the  n.ame  *'t 
rh/inera  is  usetl  for  a  nondescript,  an  unriatural  pro- 
duction of  fancy.  According  to  some  Chimera  wa.-» 
a  voh.ano  in  Lycia,  aromid  the  top  of  which  dwelt 
lions,  around  the  middhj  goats,  and  at  the  f<.wt  ]>oison- 
ous  serpents.  J>e]l<M-ophon  is  said  to  have  l-eeu  the 
first  who  rendered  this  mountain  habitable. 

cni.MMS,  a  ."Species  of  music,  mechanically  pr"* 
duced  by  tlie  strokes  of  hammers  against  a  series  (*i 
bells,  tuned  agreealjly  to  a  Liiven  nnisical  scale.  Tl'^' 
hannners  .are  lifted  by  levers  acted  ujion  by  metallic 
pins,  or  wooden  ]>egs,  stuck  into  a  large  barrel,  whi<H 
is  made  to  revolve  by  clock-work,  and  is  so  connected 
witli  the  striking  part  of  the  dock-mechanism  th:it 
it  is  .set  in  motion  by  it  at  certain  intervals  of  tini*', 
usually  every  hour,  or  every  quarter  of  an  beur. 
The  music  thus  produced  may  consist  of  a  direct  snc- 
:es.>iion  of  the  notes  constituting  an  <.»ctave,  frequently 
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npefttsd,  or  It  may  ba  s  pulm-tmis  or  ihort  popoUr 
ait  in  the  key  to  which  the  bell*  are  toned.  This 
■pecie*  of  meduclcftl  mudc  laaM  prabably  had  ita 
origin,  like  clock-work  itaelf,  in  HHna  of  the  mon<«tic 
Inatitutiinu  of  QBmuuiy,  (n  the  middle  ag«.  The 
fint  apparato*  (or  producing  it  ii  said  to  have  been 
mada  at  Aloet,  in  the  Ncthcrlandi,  in  1487.  The 
chime  mechanism  mar  be  adapted  to  act  with  the 
larga  bells  of  a  chorcli  steeple,  by  means  of  wheel- 
work  strong  enoogh  to  raise  heavy  hanunan ;  or  a 
•at  of  bells,  of  liifferent  dluneten,  may  be  arranged 
coDcantricaUy  within  ooa  ancCher  on  one  common 
axil,  lufficiently  amall  to  be  introduced  into  the 
frame  of  a  dock,  or  even  of  a  watch.  The  chime 
mechanism  is  aometimea  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  played  like  a  piano,  but  with  the  fist  instead  of 
the  fingera.  This  is  covered  with  leather,  that  the 
blow  oD  the  key  may  be  applied  more  forcibly.  DifG- 
cult  aa  the  parformanoa  ii,  aome  player*  can  execute 
oampoaitions  consuting  of  three  parts,  and  even  pro- 
duce trilla  and  arptijffioi.  Borney  relates  that  the 
chime-player  ScheppeD,at  Loavain,  laid  a  wager  with 
an  able  perfonoer  on  the  violin  that  he  woidd  exe- 
cute a  (UtEcult  aolo  for  the  violin  with  the  bells,  and 
won  his  wager.  Pottholf,  organist  and  chime-player 
at  Amsteniam,  played  his  belli  with  the  facility  of 
a  performer  on  the  pianoforte,  although  every  key 
in  his  apparatus  required  a  force  equal  to  a  2  lb. 
weight.  Buraey  heard  him  perform  some  fuguea  in 
177'^,  Several  Asiatic  coontnei  have  chimee.  Dam- 
pier  mentions  one  which  he  heard  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  which  consisted  of  a  seiiea  of  sixteen 
bells  of  different  sizes,  and  Amyot  deacribes  several 
that  he  beard  in  China. 

CHIMNEY.  How  far  the  Greek  and  Itoman 
architects  were  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
chimneys  is  a  matter  of  dispnte.  No  traces  of  such 
works  have  been  discovered  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii, 
and  Vitruvius  gives  no  rules  tor  erecting  them.  The 
first  certain  notice  of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build 
them,  is  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Venice,  over  the  priocipal  gate  of  the  Scuola 
Grande  di  Sts.  Maria  della  Caritk,  which  sUtes  that 
In  1S47  a  great  many  chimneys  were  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake.  Chimney*  require  much  atten- 
tion to  make  them  eecure  and  prevent  tlieir  smoking, 
so  great  an  annoyance  to  domestic  comfort.  It  seems 
at  present  to  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  exclude  the  oold,  damp  air  from  the  flues,  by 
narrowing  the  ^larture  at  the  top,  than  to  give 
larger  vent  to  the  smoke  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a 
quantity  cf  air  to  rash  down  the  flue.  For  this  rea- 
son ch^ney-pots  are  of  great  use.  In  Prussia, 
where  the  ardiitcctural  police  (Oaupoliie!)  is  strict, 
great  attention  is  paid  io  the  erection  of  chimneys, 
and  to  the  regular  sweeping  of  them,  the  chimney- 
swEepen  being  bound  to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  a 
certain  number  of  streets  within  a  regi^Isr  time. 
TitB  lonoer  a  chimney  ii  the  more  perfect  is  its 
draught,  because  the  tendency  of  the  smoiiB  to  draw 
opwaids  is  in  proportion  to  tte  difference  of  weight 
between  the  column  of  air  included  in  a  chimney, 
and  an  equal  column  of  external  air;  and  the  heated 
air  in  the  chimney  being  lighter  than  the  ettamal 
air,  the  longer  the  chimney  is  the  greater  is  this 
differenoe.  Short  chimiieys  are  liable  to  smoke, 
and  Ere-placea  in  upper  *tori«  are  therefore  mure 
apt  to  smoke  than  those  in  the  lower  ones.  Two 
fluea  in  the  same  chimney  should  not  communicate 
with  each  other  short  of  the  top.  Some  chimneys 
In  large  eatablishmenti  in  London  are  very  remark- 
aUa  for  their  siie.  In  manufactoriea  tall  chim- 
neys are  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
the  great  quantitiea  of  smoka,  which  would  olberwisa 
be  highly  delatarioua  to  the  health  of  those  who  lived 


In  the  neighbourhood.  In  diemlotl  worki  especially 
these  chimneys  are  sometimes  built  to  an  immensa 
height.  The  principal  chimney  of  the  St.  Bollox 
Chemical  W<»ks,  ii  Glasgow,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  lEO  feet  from  the  foondation,  or  436  feet 
above  the  ground;  and  that  of  the  chemical  works  of 
Mr.  Townsend,  in  the  same  city,  which  rises  468  feet 
from  the  foundation,  or  454  feet  above  the  ground, 
are  the  two  highest  structores  of  the  ki^d  yet  erected. 
Such  chimneys  are  now  built  from  the  inside,  by 
which  the  expense  of  the  scaffolding  ia  saved. 

CHIMPANZEE.    See  Ape. 

CHINA,  or  CuiKBSl  Eupibi,  an  immensa  terri- 
tory, stretching  from  the  centre  to  the  eastern  extre- 
mities of  Asia,  and  occupying  nearly  a  Ihird  of  the 
surface  of  that  continent;  between  lat,  13'  SO'  aoi] 
66'  «.,  and  Ion.  73'  and  135'  B.;  bounded  north  by 
Siberia;  weat  by  Eastern  Turkestan,  Dioungari^s 
and  the  Punjab;  south  by  Hindustan,  Bormah, 
Yunnan,  Anam,  and  the  China  Sea;  east  by  Siberia 
and  different  arm*  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  under 
the  names  of  Toogay  or  Eostom  Sea,  Whsoghae  or 
Yellow  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Japan;  greatest  length, 
west  to  east,  2476  mUea;  greatest  breadth,  2100 
miles;  ana,  about  3,750,000  Bijuare  miles.  This 
vast  empire  is  usually  divided  into  China  Proper, 
which  forms  its  nucleus,  and  the  following  dependen- 
cies:— Korea  or  Corea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Koko- 
nor,  Thibet,  and  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
ar«  Formosa  and  Hainan,  The  authority  which  the 
Chinese  eiercise  over  their  dependendea  is  bv  no 
means  uniform.  Some  of  the  dopeniiencie*,  as  Msn- 
churia,  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  elnpirj  as 
almost  to  be  incorporated  into  it;  while  others  are 
merely  tributary,  and  not  a  few  of  them  so  inde- 
pendent aa  to  do  little  more  than  profess  a  nominal 
alletpance  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

China  Proper  (anciently  Cathag;  Chinese,  Chanif 
Kaoh,  •  Middle  Kingdom'}  forms  ths  south-east  por- 
dou  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  occupies  about 
a  third  of  its  whole  extent.  Not  including  the 
island  of  Hainan,  it  lies  between  lat  20*  W^  and 
41'  N.,  and  Ion.  68°  and  123*  B.;  and  is  bonnded 
north  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  human 
structures,  the  Great  Wall,  which  proceeds  directly 
over  mountain  and  valley,  and  for  a  length  of  12S0 
miles  forms  the  barrier  between  China  and  Mongolia; 
west  by  Thibet;  south  by  Burmah,  Laos,  Anam,  and 
the  China  Sea;  and  east  by  the  North  Pacific  OceaiL 
The  provinoea  with  their  areas  and  the  pop.  in  1852, 
which  is  the  last  imperial  censns  the  remits  of 
which  have  been  made  known  in  Europe,  are  given 
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eionary  in  HonG^-kong,  states  his  belief  that  false 
returus  are  issued  by  the  Chinese  autliorities,  ami 
200,000,000  is  rather  too  high  than  too  low  an 
estimate  for  the  total  pop.  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China  Proper.  On  the  other  hand  the  Aljl»e 
David,  who  ma<.le  extensive  travels  in  different  parts 
of  China  between  the  years  1S»J1  and  1S70,  expresses 
his  conviction  that  t)ie  enormous  population  of  from 
4o0,0o0,000  to  r>OO.Ooo,uoo  which  is  ascribed  to 
China  is  no  exagzoration ;  and  the  French  c<nisul, 
E.  Simon,  who  aUo  travelled  for  six  years  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  China,  says  in  his  treatise  on  Aofri- 
culture  in  China  that  it  is  absolutely  impossil^le 
to  assume  a  smaller  pop.  for  China  Proper  than 
400,000,000. 

Phi/sirai  Fcatirreif. — Owing  to  the  barriers,  l)oth 
natural  and  artificial,  Mhich  guard  tlie  frontiers  of 
Cliina,  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  its 
interior,  great  part  of  the  country  must  be  regarded 
as  a  terra  in<:v<jnita.  The  coast  line,  which  could 
not  be  ma«le  inaccessible,  is  pretty  well  known. 
Forming  an  irregular  curve  oi  about  *2c>oO  mih's, 
it  gives  about  1  mile  of  coast  for  everv  500  miles 
of  area.  One  of  its  peculiar  features  is  the;  vast 
number  of  islet  groui>s  Ijy  which  it  is  l>ordered. 
It  is  not  deei>ly  penetrated  by  gidfs,  the  only  one 
of  great  extent  being  that  of  reclielee  in  the  noilli- 
cast,  but  numerous  indentations  of  suiticient  dimen- 
sions to  form  safe  and  capaeious  roadsteads  are  found 
in  every  quarter.  \Vith  cxcejition  of  a  bold  and 
rocky  peninsula  in  the  ]irovinee  of  Shantung,  the 
shore  from  the  Oulf  of  I'echelee  south  to  the  island 
of  Chusan  is  Hat,  and  in  many  places  so  little  raised 
above  the  sea-level  as  to  be  extensively  inundated 
during  a  continuance  of  strong  winds.  Prom  Chusan 
to  the  mouth  of  Canton  Pivcr  it  is  usually  roeky, 
bold,  and  j)recipitous;  from  this  point  south-W(.-t 
flats,  occ;usionally  interrupted  by  bold  luadlands, 
again  prevail.  The  interior  of  the  ecjuntry  commenees 
in  the  north-west  in  a  series  of  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
forming  the  abutments  of  the  great  tabledand  r»f 
Central  Asia.  The  princi[>al  chain,  called  Yundin, 
has  its  main  axis  north  to  south.  Its  average  height 
is  not  known,  but  many  of  its  summits  are  de.^eribed 
as  towering  far  above  tlie  line  of  i)«>r]»etual  snow. 
Its  most  imj)ortant  ramilications  take  an  ea.stern 
direction,  and  becoming  the  leading  wat<;r-sheds  of 
the  country  di\ide  it  into  three  great  basins,  the 
waters  of  which  are  accumulated  in  mighty  rivers, 
and  carried  east  to  the  sea,  'J'he  general  slitpe  of 
China,  as  thus  indicated  by  its  principal  rivers,  is 
west  to  east,  the  mountains  hjwering  gradually  as 
thev  la-oceed  towards  the  coa^t,  and  ultimatelv  sink- 
inir  down  l)v  a  succession  of  dcseemling  terraces  into 
level  tracts,  tlie  largest  of  which,  calh  d  the  Cheat 
Plain,  has  a  length  of  not  less  than  Too  miles,  and 
a  witlth  varving  from  150  to  5"0  miles,  and  consist- 
ing generally  «<f  a  deep  alluvium,  whieh  is  of  nnjta- 
ralleled  fertility,  and  probably  maintains  a  denser 
population  than  any  other  jiortion  of  the  eaith's 
surface  of  similar  extent.  The  geoh-gy  of  China  is 
very  imperfectly  knoAvn,  but  there  is  no  doulit  that 
all  the  leading  geological  formations  are  found  in  it. 
Primary  formations  arc  most  largely  develo]>ed  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west,  where  granite, 
gneiss,  and  primitive  schists  ])revail.  The  same 
formations  exist  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  the 
eouth-east,  where  bleak  mountains  of  granite  give 
that  district  its  distinguishing  feature.  The  secon- 
dary formation,  including  the  carlx'uifcrous  and  cre- 
taceous system,  occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
central  province  of  Honan;  and  the  sj)aco  traversed 
by  the  Imperial  Canal  in  uniting  the  lloang-ho  and 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  l>ut  more  largely  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pekin,  where  a  zone  of  no  great  width, 


but  considerable  length,  forms  an  iircgul.ar  curve 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  coritains  beds 
of  Coal,  from  which  the  capital  and  the  surrounding 
districts  obtain  their  principal  supplies  of  fuel.  The 
tertiary  formation  has  its  largest  deveh»pnient  in  the 
north-east,  and  prob;d)ly  underlies  the  greater  part 
of  the  alhnium  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  Great 
l»lain. 

Jltrcrs  and  Lairs. — No  country  of  the  world  is 
better  watercil  than  China.  The  Yang-tse-kiang, 
which  traverses  the  countr\^  centrally  \\est  to  east, 
has  a  course  of  *2'J00  miles.  The  Iloang-ho,  tije 
next  in  size,  has  a  course  of  *200o  miles,  during  the 
larger  and  lower  part  of  which  it  gradually  apjiroaches 
the  former,  and  l>eing  connected  with  'it  by  the 
Im].erial  Canal,  which  has  a  length  of  700  miles, 
furnishes  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
system  of  water  communication  in  exi.>t<:^nce  —  a 
system  which  brings  all  tlie  provinces  into  direct 
connnunication  with  each  otlier,  and  gives  an  inland 
naviijation  which  meets  with  onlv  one  interrupti^'n 
from  Canton  to  Pekin.  Besides  these  rivers  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  deserving  of 
notiee  are  the  llong-kiang.  of  cctnsiderable  size,  but 
still  more  cc.mniercial  importance,  having  its  emlxtu- 
chure  at  Canton;  and  the  Eu-ho,  whieh,  instead  of 
the  eastenr  course  followed  by  the  great  rivers  of 
China.  Hows  north,  forming  ])art  of  the  line  of  the 
Imjierial  C'anal,  and  falls  into  the  (inU  of  Pcchelee. 
Tlie  lakes  of  China  are  mere  dilatations  of  the  river?, 
and,  though  numerous,  are  not  in<Uvidually  of  irreat 
extent.  The  largest,  Tung-ting,  }>ro\incc  Uouan, 
which  furnishes  an  imj)ortant  allluent  to  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  has  a  circuit  of  li-O  ndles.  The  next  in 
size.  Poyang,  province  KiaiiLT-see,  is  90  miles  lotig 
by  20  broad,  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  remarkable  XnAh 
inv  the]>ieturesipie  scenery  around  it  and  the  numerous 
Iteautiful  and  populous  islets  which  it  incloses  in  its 
bosom. 

Clhmilc.  —  The  greater  part  of  China  belongs  to 
the  temperate  zone,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  south 
lying  within  the  tropics.  It  has  what  is  called  an 
excessive  climate,  and  has  .a  far  greater  nuige  of 
temperature  than  is  usual  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude.  Fekin,  the  caj'ital,  is  nearly  a  degree 
si.»uth  of  Naples,  and  yet  wiiile  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  is  «>)',  that  t)f  the  former  is  only 
54.  In  summer,  liowe\er,  the  heat  reaches  from  9o* 
to  loo'  in  the  shade,  \\Lile  the  winter  is  so  cold  that 
the  rivers  usually  continue  frozen  from  December  to 
^lari'h.  Hence  in  the  north  of  China  silks,  the 
couunon  <lress  of  sunmier,  are  in  winter  exchanged 
for  fur  and  woollens.  At  liong-kouir,  n(»twith- 
standing  the  influeiiee  of  the  .'Jea  in  checking  ex- 
treint.s,  the  thermometer  in  Juno  and  dtdy,  the 
hottest  months,  frequently  stands  at  90  ,  and  in 
winter,  from  ])eci  niljcr  to  March,  sinks  nearly  to  the 
freezing-i)oint.  At  Canton  antl  the  adjaeent  hills 
snow,  though  rarely,  has  sometimes  fallen.  At 
Shanghai,  kit.  31"  'JO',  the  range  of  temj»crature  is 
still  greater,  the  maximum  rea(  hing  lOO  ,  and  the 
minimum  falling  at  least  liO""  below  frteziug,  or  12'' 
Pahr.  Still  the  climate  is  eidogized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  In  the  south  the  south-west 
and  north-ea.st  monsoons  blow  with  great  regularity, 
and  nearly  divide  the  year  between  them.  In  the 
north  they  are  more  variable,  and  the  wind  not 
unfre([ucntly  Idows  from  other  quarters.  Among 
the  greatest  scoiu'ges  of  the  country,  and  perils  of 
the  adjoining  seas,  are  the  dreadful  gales  knoMTi  by 
the  name  of  tyj -boons,  a  corrui)tion  of  the  Chinese 
Ta-fung,  or  'great  wind.'  They  never  fail  to 
commit  great  devastation,  though  their  cfFects  are 
doubtless  much  modified  by  the  distinct  and  timely 
notice  which  they  give  of  their  approach,  and  tho 
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eonieaQent  prepArfttioni  which  we  made  tfarotighout 
the  whole  of  the  threatened  dktriota  to  goard  against 
them. 

Naiural  Productions, — ^From  its  vast  extent,  the 
varieties  of  structure  in  its  geological  formation, 
and  its  range  of  temperature,  whid^  includes  both 
tropical  heats  and  almost  Siberian  colds,  and  is  even 
wider  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
number  of  degrees  of  latitute  over  which  it  extends, 
C -luna  naturally  contains  numerous  specimens  belong- 
ing neatly  to  every  class  of  the  three  kingdoms — 
the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable.  A  brief  refer- 
ence to  each  is  the  utmost  that  can  here  be  attempted. 

Mineraloffy. — ^Perhaps  the  only  metal  which  China 
is  not  known  to  possess  is  platina.  €rold,  though  not 
thought  to  be  very  abundant,  is  obtained  by  washing 
the  sand  of  several  of  the  rivers,  particularly  those  of 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-ldang,  and  in  the 
mountainous  and  almost  inaoosssible  regions  of  Tun- 
nan.  Silver  is  also  found  in  the  same  regions. 
Much  of  it  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  well  Imown 
under  the  name  of  sycee  silver.  The  quantity  also 
must  be  considerable,  since  it  suffices  for  a  large 
annual  export,  chiefly  in  payment  of  opium.  Copper, 
besides  forming  the  ordinary  currency  in  lixnited 
mercantile  transactions,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent 
for  economical  purposes.  A  species,  called  petong  or 
white  copper,  and  when  polished  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  silver,  is  said  by  some  to  be  peculiar  to 
China,  while  others  with  more  probability  assert  that 
instead  of  being  a  simple  metal,  it  is  merely  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  zinc.  Quicksilver,  in  the  form 
of  cinnabar,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  much 
used  both  for  colouring  and  medicine.  Its  fumes, 
the  poisonous  nature  of  which  is  well  known,  are  even 
said  to  be  inhaled  like  opium  or  tobacco.  There  is  no 
want  of  iron  either  in  the  form  of  rich  hematite,  or  in 
that  of  the  carbonate  of  the  coal-measures,  but  the 
quality  is  said  to  be  inferior,  and  smelting  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  considerable  extent.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc 
exist,  but  owing  either  to  a  deficiency  in  quantity,  or 
ignorance  of  the  method  of  extracting  them  economi- 
oslly  from  the  ores,  the  native  product  falls  short  of 
the  consumption,  and  leaves  room  for  a  large  importa- 
tion. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  coal- 
fields of  China,  and  the  extensive  use  of  coal  for  fuel. 
It  ooeun  both  as  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  but 
the  quality  is  injured  both  by  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur and  a  preponderance  of  ashes.  As  most  of  it  is 
raised  without  machinery,  by  the  rudest  forms  of 
manual  labour,  the  price  is  necessarily  high,  and  the 
use  of  it  is  therefore  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  coarse  mixtures  of  ciUm  and  earth, 
or  other  still  more  inefficient  and  less  attractive  com- 
pounds. Among  other  mineral  substances  may  be 
mentioned  nitre,  alum,  gypsum,  and,  more  important 
than  all,  inexhaustible  beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth,  the  early  possession  of  which  by  the  Chinese, 
and  their  great  skill  in  working  it,  has  given  the 
name  of  China  to  the  beautiful  ware  whidi  so  long 
monopoUzed  the  market  of  Europe.  A  peculiar 
species  of  nephrite,  called  Juh  yu  or  iude,  of  a  green 
colour,  and  valued  chiefly  for  the  property  of  emit- 
ting a  musical  sound  when  struck,  though  not  pecu- 
liar to  it,  appean  to  be  found  in  China  in  its  roost 
perfect  form,  and  is  there  held  in  the  highest  &Hinui- 
tion.  Various  precious  stones  also  are  found,  and 
ai^tes  especially,  admirably  wrought,  form  a  par- 
ticular article  of  commerce^  but  it  is  supposed  that 
many  of  the  fine  stones  are  not  native  but  imported. 

Zoalogy. — On  this  subject  not  very  much  is  known. 
Of  the  quadmmanons  order  of  animals  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  dorrt  and  the  haha/n.  The  dorre 
la  frequently  called  the  Cochin-China  monkey,  and 


has  a  striking  variety  of  stripes  and  coloun.  Still 
more  curious  is  the  hakan  or  proboscis  monkey,  in 
which  the  combined  properties  of  man  and  ba«t 
seem  to  be  ludicrously  caricatured.  Of  feline  ani- 
mals, the  lion  appears  to  have  only  a  fabulous  exist- 
ence. Tigers  and  leopards  were  at  one  time  so  nu- 
merous as  to  have  been  hunted  on  a  magnificent  scale 
by  the  emperon.  That  mode  of  chase  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  native  existence  of  the  animsls  which 
formed  the  objects  of  it  begins  to  be  doubted.  A 
small  species  of  wild  cat  exists  in  the  south,  is  sought 
for  as  game,  and  served  at  table  as  a  delicacy.  Bears 
are  frMuenUy  mentioned,  and  their  paws  are  said  to 
be  in  high  request  among  Chinese  gourmands.  Both 
camels  and  elephants,  though  not  indigenous,  are 
largely  domesticated.  Bats  are  numerous;  one  in 
particular  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  hen,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  food.  To  tiie  indigenous  animals 
already  mentioned  may  be  added  the  wild  hog,  por- 
cupine, raooon-faced  dog  or  Chinese  fox,  and  several 
species  of  rats,  more  especially  one  of  a  yeUow  colour, 
larger  than  those  of  Europe,  and  much  prized  for  its 
skin.  In  feathered  tribes  China  is  understood  to  be 
extremely  rich.  Pheasants  in  particular  are  famous, 
both  for  abundanoe  and  for  beauty.  Among  others 
are  the  well-known  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  and 
above  all,  the  barred-tailed  pheasant,  a  most  magni- 
ficent bird,  with  tail-feathers  sometimes  7  feet  in 
length,  but  extremely  rare  even  in  China,  and  so 
highly  valued,  tiiat  the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Water  birds  of  almost 
every  kmd  abound,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  leu't$e  or  fishing  cormorant,  the  training  of 
which  forms  an  important  employment,  and  is  so 
complete,  that  when  a  bird  has  secured  a  fish  which 
from  its  size  he  cannot  manage  singly,  his  neighbour 
darts  down  and  assists  him  to  complete  the  capture. 
The  Beptilia  of  China  include  several  serpents  of 
monstrous  size,  not  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  one 
of  a  black  and  white  colour,  hence  called  pak-y-hak, 
which  never  exceeds  8  feet  in  length,  but  is  very 
venomous.  Tortoises  of  various  sizes  are  common, 
and  are  often  to  be 'found  domesticated  in  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds.  Ko  country  is  said  to  have 
a  more  complete  ichthyology  than  China^  All  its 
waters — ^its  rivers,  lakes,  pools,  canals,  and  even 
ditches — are  full  of  fish.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
artificial  means  by  which  the  natural  supply  is  vastiy 
increased.  Boat-loads  of  water  contidning  spawn 
are  carried  to  distant  parts  and  deposited  in  pond^ 
where  the  fry,  when  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible^ 
are  fed  with  various  species  of  lentils,  or  with  yolks 
of  eggs.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  to  resort  to  the 
more  curious  device  of  hatching  spawn,  by  placing  it 
under  a  hen  in  an  egg  previously  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, and  re-opening  it  a  few  days  after,  with  the 
young  fish  in  a  state  of  incipient  development. 

Botany. — ^This  is  only  beginning  to  be  known.  Mr. 
Fortune's  Wanderings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  have  done  much,  both  in 
dissipating  erroneous  ideas  previously  entertained, 
and  actually  enriching  the  ^wdens  of  Europe  with 
numerous  fine  plants,  the  existence  of  which  was  only 
conjectured  or  altogether  unknown.  Among  trees, 
the  bamboo,  as  in  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able of  all,  not  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  though 
stems  with  wavy  plumes  of  60  feet  in  height  are  not 
uncommon,  as  on  account  of  the  almost  endless  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Several  species  of  willow 
attain  a  large  size.  Staunton  mentions  one  with  a 
girth  of  15  feet.  Oaks  of  different  species  are  com- 
mon, and  the  economical  uses  of  the  various  parta 
the  wood,  bark,  and  galls — are  psrf ectiy  understood. 
Even  the  acorns  of  soma  kinds  are  ground  into  flour, 
and  oottverted  into  a  farinaceous  paste.    Conif eroqi 
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trees  arc  represented  by  niiraorous  forms  of  pine,  yew, 
and  t".  press.  C)ne  <if  tbe.-e,  a  cdlar  called  na)i-invh 
or  southcru  wood,  having  the  property  of  resisting 
Loth  time  and  inneets,  is  dceme<l  too  goovl  for  coni- 
mon  use,  and  reserved  for  imperial  purposes.  The 
tallow  and  camphor  trees  abound;  and  the  koodoo,  a 
t«l)eeies  oi  sycjiniore,  furnishes  paper  from  its  inner 
bark.  Palins  are  not  abun«lant,  but  the  cocua-nut 
nourishes  in  Hainan  and  on  the  adjacent  coast,  'i  lie 
l'an«lanus  or  screw-pine  is  abundant,  but  the  date- 
jtalni  is  not  known.  The  chestnut,  walnut,  and  hazel 
are  all  indigenoiw.  I'he  fruit-trecvS  inchnle  many 
Fi)ecies  of  tii:,  the  mango,  guava,  wanghee,  orange, 
])each,  pomegranate,  ijuince,  nectarine,  j)luni,  and 
apricot.  \n  general,  the  fruits  arc  of  indifferent 
quality.  Am(.»ng  shrubby  plants,  the  first  i)lace  is 
unque.>tionaijly  due  to  Then  hofua  and  Tlua  riridis, 
of  wiiioh  mention  will  afterwards  be  ma4le.  The  next 
in  importance  is  the  nuin>erry.  jVmong  flowering 
8]irui)s  or  trees,  tlie  rose,  with  its  numerous  varieties, 
are  most  conspicuous.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  hydrangea,  the  passion-flower,  the  lagerstr(pmia, 
in  its  wliite,  purj^le,  and  red  varieties;  Indian  pride, 
the  (^liinose  tamarisk,  the  cartus,  the  cereus,  seen 
sometimes  in  the  south  with  inore  than  fifty  splendid 
flowers  in  full  blof»m ;  and  the  camellia,  in  almost 
endless  variftv.  The  Chinese  flora  is  jiarticularly 
rich  in  varieties  oi  tlie  az.alea,  of  which  Mr.  For- 
tune says:  *  Few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  tlie  azaka-clad  hill,  when  on  every  side  the 
eve  rests  on  masses  <»f  flowers  of  <lazzlijig  bri'ditness 
and  surpassing  beauty.'  )Ie  :idds,  'Nor  is  it  the 
azalea  alone  that  claims  our  admiration  ;  clematises, 
wild  roses,  Iioney-Huckles,  and  a  hundred  others, 
mingle  tlieir  flowers  with  them,  and  make  us  confess 
that  China  is  indeed  'the  central  flowery  land.' ' 
Dwavfintj  is  a  favourite  occupation  of  the  ('hinese 
gardeners,  and  no  small  degree  of  scientific  ac(iuaint- 
ance  with  vcgetal>le  j^hysiology  is  implied  in  the 
success  with  which  they  manage  to  cram]»  the  natural 
growth  (»f  ]jlants,  and  force  them  to  assume  the  most 
fantastic  forms.  ^lany  of  the  shaj'cs  are  curious 
in  the  extreme,  but  the  pity  is  that  so  nuich  labour 
and  ingenuity  sliould  bo  so  ]>erver.scly  enj]«loved. 
Several  j>Iants  of  econ(»mical  imp(-rtance,  not  here 
mentioned,  will  be  referred  to  under  the  following 
head. 

A(irlrv]tarc. — This  first  of  arts  has  always  been 
h(;Id  in  the  liighest  veneration  in  China.  The  em- 
peror himself,  to  do  it  honour,  repaii-s  annually  to  an 
appohited  spot  with  tliree  j'rinets,  nine  high  olHcers, 
forty  (»ld  and  forty  young  husbandmen,  and  taking 
the  plough  in  his  hand,  draws  a  furrow  and  sows  .^onie 
seed.  A  similar  festi\  al  is  hcM  in  the  capital  of  each 
l»rovince.  A  branch  of  industry  thus  liononred  can 
Hcareely  have  failed  to  make  great  progress,  and 
aceordingly  the  agriculture  of  the  Cliine.>e  has  been 
lauded  in  high  terms  by  almost  all  who  liave  had 
ojiportunities  (if  witne-^-ing  it.  In  the  important 
jtroce.->ses  of  stirrinLT  th<*  soil,  era<licating  weeds, 
economizing  manures,  and  applying  them  in  the  form 
I'est  fitted  to  nourish  the  crop  and  In-ing  it  to  matu- 
rity, they  display  unwearied  industry  and  no  small 
degree  of  skill.  It  is  a  mistake,  howe\er,  to  su]>pose 
that  they  are  ade]>ts  in  what  may  be  called  the 
science  of  ajfriculture.  They  slavishly  follow  a  rou- 
tine  whieh  ha-s  been  handeil  down  without  change 
from  untold  generations,  and  not  only  display  no 
inventive  powere  themselves,  but  froin  overweening 
conceit  obstinately  refuse  to  profit  b}'  the  inventions 
of  other  countries  when  placed  before  them.  Their 
implements  generally  are  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  though  improved  British  ploughs  have  l«een  sent 
out  and  urged  on  their  acceptance,  they  reject  them 
W  ith  disdain,  preferring  a  rude  shapeless  thing  chawn 


]  by  oxen  or  buffaloes.  Tliey  appear  to  have  no  idea 
of  raising  im]iroved  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  by  the 
arts  so  well  known  and  practised  in  this  country. 
The  only  annual  of  which  the  Chinese  can  be  said  to 
have  furnished  us  ^yith  an  improved  breed  is  the  pig. 
Ilice,  a.'^  the  prhicipal  food  of  the  people,  \e  the  staple 
crop.  The  rich  alluvial  plains  which  cover  a  great  }»art 
of  the  surface  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  culture, 
and,  by  careful  management,  yield  amazing  crops — ni  "t 
one  juerely,  but  in  the  .south  latitudes  two  crop;}  of  ri<  e 
in  the  hot  .season,  besides  a  winter  green  crop  usu.ally 
j)louglied  in  for  manure.  In  the  neighlx)urh<xKl  of 
Ningjjo,  lat.  3U^,  where  the  summer  Ls  U>o  short  t-*» 
mature  two  crops  in  succession,  they  are  still  ol-tained 
l>v  an  ingenious  device.  I'he  rice  is  sown  in  seed- 
beds,  and  afterwards  j>lanted  out  in  drills.  A  first 
planting  is  made  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in 
two  or  three  weeks  after  a  second  planting  is  made  in 
the  intervals  between  the  i)revious  drills.  When  tlie 
first  cro])  is  reaped  in  Augiist,  the  other  is  still  green, 
but  being  stirred  and  manured,  and  having  j>lenty  of 
light  and  air,  comes  rapidly  forward,  and  is  reaped  in 
Xovember.  The  whole  steps  of  the  process  are  cvn- 
<lucted  \\\i\\  the  greatest  care;  and  the  water-wheel, 
worked  bj'  the  hand,  c>r  l)y  an  ox  or  l.»uffalo,  is  kept 
in  ilaily  operation  from  the  first  planting  of  the  crop 
till  it  is  nearly  ripe.  The  reaping  instniment  is  not 
unlike  our  sickle;  and  the  crop,  when  not  thrashed  ou 
the  fiekl,  as  is  generally  the  case,  Ls  carried  home  and 
Iniiltup  into  stacks,  which  so  much  resemble  our  own, 
particularly  in  the  north,  that  the  farmyanis  at  a 
tlirttance  arc  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of 
J'lurope.  The  rice  is  not  always  grown  on  allu%ial 
flats.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  often  laid  out  in  a 
succession  of  gently  slojiing  terraces,  which  some- 
times rise  to  the  height  of  0()0  or  SOU  feet  above  sci 
level,  and  planted  with  rice  in  drills  numing  acras? 
the  declivity,  thus  admitting  of  being  irrigated  by 
streams  which,  retarded  at  every  step,  move  slowly 
forward  without  acquiring  any  impetus.  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  crop  these  teiraces  are  clothed  with 
luxuriant  green,  which  contra^sts  finely  with  the 
rugged  steej)s  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  foiTns  an 
enclianting  landscape.  The  same  mode  of  culture 
being  e\i<lently  a|>]>lical»le  to  other  crops  is  in  gene- 
ral use,  and  is  noticed  with  admiration  by  almost 
all  tra\ellers  as  a  distinguishing  feattire  in  Chinese 
husbandry.  After  rice,  the  staple  crops  on  their 
terraces  are  sweet-potatoes  and  carth-nut^s.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  the  conunon  winter  crops 
arc  our  own  ordinary  garden  ve<;^etal)les — j>otatoes, 
pease,  onions,  an«l  cabbages,  for  the  use  of  Kunnx-an 
residents:  in  the  north  their  crops  principally  consist 
of  our  ordinary  cereals  and  legumes — wheat,  l»arley, 
] lease,  and  l»eans.  The  two  lai>t  .are  the  same  as  our 
field  kind,  and  arc  indigenous;  the  two  first  are  in- 
ferior \arieties,  Both  the  heads  and  grains  are 
small,  and  the  straw,  of  the  wheat  in  particular,  is  so 
short  that  instead  of  Im  ing  cut  it  is  pulled  by  the 
hand.  Varieties  of  the  cabl>age  tribe  are  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds.  The  raising  of  green  crops  to  be  ploughed 
in  as  manure  has  alrea<ly  l)een  ad\erted  to,  and  is 
common  in  all  the  districts  where  rice  is  cultivated. 
Two  kinds  of  plants  are  chiefly  emjdoyed;  one  of 
them,  a  trefoil,  grown  on  ridges  similar  to  those 
which  form  the  intorv;ils  in  our  celery  beds.  Among 
other  cr(j]is  regidarly  and  extensively  grown  may  be 
mentioned  sugar-cane,  used  chiefly  in  a  green  state; 
indigo,  particularly  a  kind  called  tcinchinrf  observed 
by  Fortune,  and  now  ascertained  to  be  the  Imtls  in- 
(1 ')/<>( iia;  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  numerous  j>lants 
grown  for  their  roots.  Three  other  plants  of  the 
greatest  economical  im])ortance,  and  so  extensively 
grown  as  to  form   important  branches  of   Chinest 
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a^culture,  deserva  a  separikte  notice.  The  first  is 
the  mulberry.  Judging  from  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  annually  exported,  and  the  general  use  of  silk 
for  drees,  at  least  by  the  weal&er  classes  of  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  thousands  of  acres  must 
be  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub,  and 
millions  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  pro* 
ceases  connected  with  it.  In  a  journey  which  For- 
tune hazarded  by  an  interdicted  road  from  Ningpo 
to  Shanghae,  he  passed  through  an  extensive  dis- 
trict where  the  mulberry  was  a  principal  object  of 
ailtivation,  and  at  a  time  when  the  natives  were 
busily  employed  in  gathering  the  leaves  and  feeding 
the  silkwonns.  He  states  that  the  plants  are  all 
grafted  and  produce  very  fine  thick  leaves.  They 
form  trees,  or  rather  bushes,  which  are  not  al- 
lowed to  exceed  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  are 
planted  in  rows,  often  along  the  banks  of  canals. 
The  mulberry  farms  are  small,  and  are  generally 
worked  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  not  only 
plant,  graft,  and  cultivate  the  mulberry,  but  gather 
the  leaves,  feed  the  silkworms,  and  wind  the  silk 
off  the  cocoons.  The  worms  are  kept  in  round  bam- 
boo sieves  placed  on  shelves,  fitted  up  in  dark  rooms. 
The  Chinese  silk  is  much  heavier  than  the  Italian, 
and  preferred  in  fabrics  requiring  lustre  and  firmness. 
Whether  it  owes  its  quality  to  a  particular  variety 
of  mulberry,  or  to  the  climate  or  soil,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  The  second  plant  more  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice  is  the  cotton-plant.  That 
used  in  China,  and  called  in  the  north  provinces  the 
mie  wAa,  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  American, 
namely,  Goatypium  Kerlaeeum.  The  yellow  cotton 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  nanheen  appears  to  be  of 
a  more  stunted'  habit  than  the  ordinary  Goosypium, 
but  has  no  characters  which  constitute  a  distinct 
s{)ecies.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  a  level  tract 
around  Shanghae,  forming  part  of  the  Great  Plain, 
and  is  the  staple  summer  crop.  The  culture  differs 
little  from  that  of  other  cotton  countries,  more  es- 
pecially the  cotton  districts  of  India.  The  last  crop 
to  be  here  mentioned,  and  to  us  and  our  government 
the  most  important  of  all  raised  in  China,  is  that  of 
tea^  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plant — Thta  bohea 
and  TKea  viridia;  and  though  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  former  only  yielded  the  black  and  the  latter 
the  green  teas  exported  to  this  country,  it  is  now 
proved  that  both  kinds  of  tea  are  obtained  from  each. 
The  great  tea  provinoes  are  Quangtong,  Fokien,  and 
Cheluang.  In  the  first  the  Thta  bohea  ia  grown,  and 
the  tea  u  of  inferior  quality;  in  the  other  two  the  Thea 
riridU,  which  yields  all  the  finer  qualities,  and  fur- 
nishes the  greater  part  of  all  that  is  exported  to  this 
country.  In  these  two  provinces,  where  the  culture  is 
most  extensive  and  carried  to  its  highest  perfection, 
the  tea  plantations  are  usually  formed  in  a  deep  rich 
loom,  never  on  the  low  lands,  but  on  the  low  hilly 
slopes.  The  plants,  consisting  of  seedlings  previously 
grown  in  nursery-beds,  are  placed  in  rows  about  4 
feet  apart  from  each  other  every  way,  and  when 
grown,  look  at  a  distance  like  little  shrubberies  of 
evergreens.  The  tea  farms,  as  common  throughout 
Chiiuk  in  all  kinds  of  culture,  are  small,  and  their 
management)  including  not  merely  all  the  steps  of 
the  culture  of  the  plsnt,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
leaves  for  market*  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  the 
farmer's  family.  The  leaves  are  gathered  thrice— 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  leaf-buds  are 
b^finning  to  unfold ;  about  a  fortnight  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  Biay,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  grown; 
and  when  the  leaves  again  are  newly  formeid.  The 
first  gathering  yields  the  finest  and  most  delicate  tea* 
bat  with  conaiderable  InjnrY  to  the  plants. 

MatMrfdciwres, — In  all  the  arts  necessary  to  the 
•omf ort  of  life,  and  in  not  a  few  of  those  oonducive 


to  luxury,  the  Chinese  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. One  peculiar  feature  in  their  processes  ia 
the  general  absence  of  machinery.  In  almost  every 
production  the  great  moving  power  is  manual  la- 
twur.  Even  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  arts  prac- 
tised by  the  CMnese  would  far  exceed  our  limits, 
and  therefore  little  more  than  a  simple  reference 
to  those  most  remarkable  for  their  economical  im- 
portance, or  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
them,  is  here  attempted.  The  silk  stuffs  of  China 
have  long  borne  a  high  name,  and  in  several  qualities 
are  still  unsurpassed.  The  loom  in  common  use  is 
worked  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  sits  on  the  top 
of  the  frame,  where  he  pulls  the  treadles  and  assists 
in  making  the  various  oianges  which  must  be  made 
on  the  machine  while  in  operation.  By  means  of  it 
the  workman  can  imitate  almost  any  pattern.  The 
crapes  and  flowered  satins,  and  damasks  for  official 
dresses,  manufactured  by  them  are  particularly  ex- 
cellent. Everybody  wears  silks.  It  is  the  prescribed 
attire  of  high  officers;  soldiers  are  not  considered  in 
full  uniform  without  it  The  finer  kinds  of  it  form 
the  ordinary  dresses  of  the  opulent,  while  the  poorest 
manage  to  deck  themselves  in  coarser,  if  not  on  com- 
mon, at  least  on  gala  days.  The  embroidery  of  silk 
is  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  perfection  to 
which  it  has  been  brought  creating  an  almost  un- 
limited demand,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  em- 
ploying myriads  of  the  inhabitants.  In  cotton  goods 
the  Cyneee  might  have  been  supposed  to  excel,  but 
for  the  wonderful  inventions  which  have  so  rapidly 
carried  that  manufacture,  especiaUy  in  Britain,  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  produced  fabrics  which, 
both  for  quality  and  cheapness,  defy  all  competition. 
Nankeen,  however,  once  so  common,  but  now  never 
seen  in  this  country,  is  produced  as  before,  of  excel- 
lent Quality,  and  continues  to  form  an  important 
branch  of  domestic  manufacture.  Linen  seems  not 
to  be  made  in  China.  Flax  is  not  grown,  but  a  good 
substitute  for  it  is  found  in  the  fibres  of  two  or  wree 
plants,  from  which  the  beautiful  grass-cloth,  similar 
in  appearance  to  linen,  is  extensively  woven.  The 
only  woollen  fabrics  are  felt  for  the  soles  of  shoes  and 
winter  hats,  and  a  sort  of  rug  or  carpet.  The  con- 
sumption of  leather  in  China  is  not  great,  and  the 
manufacture  of  it  is  very  imperfect.  Owing  to  ig- 
norance of  the  best  methods  of  tanning,  the  leather 
is  tender,  and  so  porous  as  to  afford  scarcely  any 
protection  against  moisture.  The  porcelain  of  China 
has  been  famous  from  the  earliest  periods.  The 
manufacture  of  the  finest  forms  of  it  being  long 
known  to  the  Chinese  alone,  gave  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  world,  and  though  in  elegance  of  shape  and 
design  they  must  yield  the  pidm  to  Europe,  for 
quality  of  material  and  rich  gomous  colouring  they 
still  hold  the  foremost  place.  The  chief  ingiidient 
of  the  ware,  mixed  in  various  proportions  according 
to  its  desired  fineness,  is  kaolin,  obtained  from  disin- 
tegrated granite,  and  composed  of  nearly  pure  fel- 
spar and  petuntse,  which  is  nearly  pure  quartz  or 
silica.  Steatite  or  soap-stone,  with  proportions  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are  employed  when 
the  ware  wanted  is  to  be  white,  fine,  and  very  light. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  is  chiefly  carriea  on  at 
Canton,  and  is  one  of  the  few  arts  which,  at  least 
in  regard  to  its  finer  processes,  the  Chinese  have  con- 
descended to  leam  from  Europeans.  In  every  branch 
of  it  they  have  proved  indifferent  scholars,  and  if 
they  are  ever  to  attain  excellence,  must  still  take 
many  lessons  from  their  masters.  In  beautiful  lac- 
quered ware  the  Chinese  oontinne  unsurpassed. 
Much  of  its  excellenoe  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
fine  varnishes  which  they  have  learned  to  extract 
from  native  plants.  In  working  in  metals  the 
Chinese  have  only  attained  to  mediocrity.     BeQi 
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find  tripods  are  ocCiOsionally  made  of  lar^e  size,  but 
the  most  of  their  castings  are  comparatively  small. 
AN'ronght  iron  is  little  used  except  for  nails,  Hcrews, 
liiiiLi'is,  and  other  small  articles.  The  metallic  pro- 
durts  most  de.scrvin;^^  of  notice  are  gongs,  mirrors, 
statuettes  in  copper  and  bronze,  and  various  kinds  of 
carved,  chased,  and  tilii.'^rce  work,  lioth  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  a  great  number  of  minor  articles  the 
Morkninnship  is  exquisite,  Fans,  card-cases,  seals, 
sniitl'-boxes,  combs,  counters,  <'h<'ssmen  of  wood, 
ivory,  m"ther-of-pcarl,  tortoi>c-sliell,  &c.,  exhibit  a 
Hnish  and  delicacy  which  no  other  workmen  in  the 
world  can  equal. 

Tra'U:  and  Commerce. — The  inland  trade  of  China, 
aided  by  the  iniusual  facilities  which  it  derives  from 
a  system  of  Mater  conununieation,  ramifying  like 
net- Work  over  all  its  provinces,  is  of  in<\aleulable 
magnitude.  Its  rivers  and  canals  are  so  covered 
\\'\{\\  junLs  and  larges  and  swarms  of  smaller  boats, 
that  there  does  not  seem  much  exag^^a-ration  in  the 
e-timate  wliieh  makes  the  t<»nnage  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  little  short  of  the  combined  tonnage  of  all 
other  nations,  ]jy  tlie  opening  of  the  principal  p(.»rt3 
the  foreign  commerce  h:LS  heen  immensely  increased. 
Twenty-four  [K)rts  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  addition 
to  the  colony  of  Hong-Kong,  are  now  open  to  Great 
iiritain,  three  additional  ones  having  heen  opened 
by  the  Convention  of  Che-fno,  concluded  in  bS7G. 
The^e  are  Wenchow,  a  seaport  between  T'oo-chow 
an<l  Xing-po;  Woo-hoo  on  the  lower  Yang-tse.  beyond 
Kankin;  and  Ichan'^  on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  lUJO 
miles  further  inland  than  Ilan-kow  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  eni]>ire.  The  trade  in  forei'jn  vessela 
of  the  chief  of  these  ports  in  l^SO  was  as  f(ilh)ws;^ 

Ports.  Iniix-rt;*.                MxportJ. 

Aniov £1.4s>,i."2'.»  A;1,<hmi,:,-J'I 

<',iiit(»ii ;>,:?•-'•  I,  l'.»s  4,7-JI.41.-. 

('Ii.efao l,:i"'.<SSi)5  (•.'.•l,7r)2 

Cliiiikiaiii; :\j>:v\:a's  U'>:\/m 

Voo-.-iiow' ],(;.17.S0'')  'J,<"-(;.i,:::;i 

II  uikow r-.s-Jl.-M.')  :•— .".\S77 

K.wkiui- 1.-j:(\1'.>'.»  'J,;".-Jl.r.'"7 

>\\v  cliwMiig t''.tl,f..;3  '.t.'.S.lOO 

Nm-io e,:;o<,,M)o    i.c.di.ioo 

MiuiC'liiif 'Js,4S'.',14l  l<i,<»:)S.:;r.l 

Sw.it'Av 4.1  l''.,:t.V'.  l.t;o7,011 

'l.iiwan titrj.sVJ  504.1!t3 

'Jicnu^ia 5,61'.*,sil  7ol,170 

Among  the  coimtrics  which  maintain  commerta'al 
r<  latious  with  the  rhiuese  the  jirineipal  an?  Creat 
J'.ritain.   Jbi-.sia,  .and  the  I'nited    J>tates.      ]n  l.Sbl 
(ireat   llntain  furnished  £.'..!»♦;  l,7<Jo  of  the  impc-rts, 
and  received  XI <»,r< '1,^-1 .'.  of  the  ex[)orts.      The  chief 
ani<-]e  of  e\i>i.it  fiom  China  to  (in  at  Jhit.iin  is  tea, 
thr  ani..nnt  of  which  exported  to  (ireat  Ihitain  froni 
<"liina,  r\rlii>ive  of  Hong-Kon-  and  Macao,  in  Is81 
was    1.')  1.7  ];»,.'!••_»    ll>s.    of    the    value   of    .f7,  Il':Ms7. 
N<'\t    aft'-r   tea  the  most   imj>oita!it   article  of   ex- 
I'ort    to    r;reat    Jhitain    is    i;,w    silk,    of    whieh    an 
auionnt  valued  at    t'l,'.>2';.:l!':>  wa^  received  in  l>si. 
■Jn   return   Great    Lritain   .vent   to   China  manufac- 
tured   cotton    and    woollen    goc^ls   of    the    value   of 
.;-;'•.]  to/j  p. ».     'Jjio  chief  article  imported  intoCliina 
Ireni    India   is    opium,  tlie   value  of   Mhi.-li    indeed 
exeeeds  that  of  any  other  imi)ort.    Till  1^42  the  trade 
with  foreigners,  exclusive  of  that  carried  on  by  the 
mainland  throu-h  the  town  of  Kiaehta,  chieilv\vilh 
the  Ku.^sians.  wius  jealously  rotriet^-d  to  the  month 
r.f    Canton    iuver.     Uy    the   'J'reaty  of    Xankin    in 
August  of  the   ahove   year,   four  oth<  r  j.orts  were 
thrown  (.pen,  namely,  AiiK>y,  J'oo-ehow-foo,  Xintr-po. 
and  Shanghae,  an.l  at  sulsequcnt  dates  other  jM.rt.s,' 
as  stated  above,  have  been  added  to  the  list  <»f  open 
ports  for  foreign  commerce. 

The  Chinese,  in  carrying  (»n  their  e\ten.«^ive  de.ab 
iiiijS,  domestic  and  foreign,  ha\e  in  all  twenty -four 


weights  and  measures,  but  of  these  only  six  are  in 
common  use,  namely,  the  Uanrj  or  t4id  =  \}^  oz.  avoir- 

dujiois,  I'm  or  catty  =  \i  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  ydrul  = 
V-m'>\  lbs.,  used  in  weighing  bulky  articles;  and  deci- 
mals of  a  tacly  called  mace  or  tsicn,  candareen  or  Uin, 
and  cash  or  kj  used  in  reckoning  bullion,  gems,  dniga. 
Sic,  10  cash  making  1  candareen,  10  candareens  1 
mace.  The  only  native  coin  now  current  is  the  ca?h, 
a  small  piece  of  thin  circular  co[iper  al.K>ut  f  inch 
diameter,  with  a  scpiare  hole  in  middle  for  conveni- 
ence of  stringing.  It  should  weigh  1  mace  or  5S  grains 
troy,  and  its  value  should  be  yj^  of  a  dollar,  btit  by 
adulteration  it  ha.s  become  one  of  the  ba5est  coins  in 
existence,  and  is  only  worth  j^^yif  *^^  ^  dolhir,  or  ,Ath 
of  a  farthing  sterling,  in  other  wctcIs  12  cash  =  1  half- 
penny. Repeated  attem|»ts  have  l>ecn  made  to  estab- 
lish a  silver  currency,  but  the  dexterity  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  a<iulteratin«j:  the  (juality,  and  .so  passing  off 
base  as  pure  metal,  has  hitherto  prevented  its  success. 
Native  silver  bullion,  called  s>/ctc,  and  gold  bullion 
of  similar  shape,  and  usually  stamped  w  itli  the  names 
of  the  banker  and  workmen,  and  the  year  and  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  cast,  are  used  in  larger  trans.ac- 
tions.  All  taxes  are  paid  in  sycee  of  t<$  per  cent, 
fineness.  Private  bankers  are  found  in  all  la.^je 
to\\ns,  and  some  of  them  pay  interest  on  deposits. 
They  issue  paj)er  money,  which  pa.sses  current  in  the 
j'articular  districts  where  they  are  known.  The 
^Mexican  dollar,  of  the  value  of  -i.f.  2cf.,  is  the  current 
coin  in  Canton  and  the  south  of  C'hina.  In  Foo-chow 
broken  ►S})anish  dollars  are  mostly  used  as  the  me- 
dium of  }».ayment,  while  in  Shanghae,  Tien-tsin,  Han- 
kow, and  the  northern  ports,  the  tael  weight  ««f  silver, 
reckoned  from  ;'».<.  2^/.  to  o.*.  10(/.,  is  commonly  used. 

7V./y;/r,  jAni>/ita(/(\  and  Rch'f/i'on. — The  Chinese  l^e- 
long  to  that  variety  of  the  human  race  which  has 
been  called  ^Mongolian,  but  in  them  it^  harslier  fea- 
tures, .'IS  re])resented  in  the  genuine  Tartai-s,  are  c<.m- 
siderably  softened.  They  are  generally  of  low  sta- 
ture, have  small  hands  and  ft:et  (the  last  artificially 
made  so  .'iuiall  in  the  females  as  to  become  a  deform- 
ity), a  <l.ark  comjdexion,  much  modified  by  the  de- 
Lfree  «•{  its  expoMue  to  the  open  air,  a  wide  forehead, 
black  hair,  eyes  and  eyebrows  obliquely  turn».-<l  up- 
wards at  the  outer  extremities.  In  thickness  of  lij.s, 
ll;itt<  lied  nose,  and  ex}»atid(  d  nt^strU,  they  l)car  a 
con■^i.lerable  resemblance  to  the  negro.  In  Ixnlilv 
streii-th  they  arc  far  infenor  to  lluropeans,  but  .su- 
])iiior  to  mo.>5t  Asiatics — their  great  a.s.^iduity  and 
]'atieut  endurance  of  fatigue  making  them  highly 
])ri/.e<l  a,s  kibourei-s  throughout  the  Indian  Aichi- 
jHla-o.  The  finest  physical  s}»ecimens  of  tlie  race 
uvi'.  to  be  seen  in  the  eoolies  or  j»oiters  <tf  Canton. 
The  Chinese  are  v«  ry  detieient  in  conraLTe.  In  their 
moral  <|ualities  there  is  much  th.at  is  amialde.  They 
are  stroiiLdy  attached  to  their  homes,  hold  ai^^e  in  re- 
spect, toil  hard  for  the  sujipoj-t  of  their  families,  and 
in  theinteric»r,  w  Ik  re  the  wdr.>t  kind  of  foreiini  inter- 
course has  not  debased  them,  exhil>it  an  unsophisti- 
cated sinq>li<.ity  of  manners  which  recalls  the  ajc  of 
the  jiatriarehs.  In  the  great  ma^s  these  qualities  are 
eounterbalance<l  or  rather  sui)i)lanted  by  numerous 
vices — treachery,  lying,  and  nameless  abominations. 

The  ( "hinese  is  the  most  impcutant  and  most  wide- 
ly-spread of  the  so-called  mouosvllabic  lanj^i.ages  of 
l'!a>tern  Asia,  in  w  hich  each  word  is  uttered  by  a 
single  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  dilH- 
cullies  which  forci-^'nt-rs  experience  in  learning:  to 
speak  it  are  (.win^-  to  the  brevity  of  the  words  and 
peculiarities  <if  j.ronunciati«»n,  numerous  consonants 
and  imperfect  vowel  sounds  not  laiown,  at  le;tst  in 
any  ]Ouro]>ean  language,  l^einj::  in  constant  use,  and 
varieties  of  tone  j^roducing  endless  varieties  of  mean- 
ing. It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  make  themselves  understood  in  Chi- 
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that  thediifiicttltifliliftTv  been  wiiMwluit  exag- 
gented.  The  written  chAncten  i^ppeer  to  have 
been  originally  nide  copiee  of  the  nataral  and  artifi- 
cial object!  deaigned  to  be  eipraaied  by  them,  and 
henoe  bo  far  aa  thia  system  waa  oanied  eadh  separate 
object  most  have  been  represented  by  a  separate  cha- 
racter. Some  writers,  assoming  that  the  whole  lan- 
guage waa  formed  on  this  prindple,  have  concluded 
that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  only  to  be  attained  by 
Bubmitting  to  the  intolerable  drudgery  of  cramming 
the  memory  with  mTriads  of  arbitrary  marks.  Bet- 
ter judges  declare  that  seven-eighths  of  the  charac- 
ters have  been  formed  from  less  than  2000  symbols, 
and  that  any  person  well  acquainted  with  these  can 
both  read  and  write  Chinese.  In  writing  or  printing 
the  characters,  they  are  not  arranged  horizontally 
either  from  left  to  right  as  European  languages,  or 
from  right  to  left  as  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, but  in  vertical  columns,  to  be  read  from  top 
to  bottom.  Tlie  art  of  making  paper  is  said  to  have 
been  known  in  the  first  century,  and  printing  from 
wooden  blocks  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  these  valuable  arts  were  re-in- 
veated  in  Europe;  and  in  the  books  which  have  con- 
tinued since  to  ^>pear  in  great  numbers  are  to  be 
found  treatises  on  almost  IH  subjects — science,  his- 
tory, geogrs^hy,  belles-lettres,  and  poetry;  embody- 
ing a  literature  of  no  mean  description,  though  some- 
times ludicrously  overrated  by  being  placed  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  Europe.  If  it  equal  that  of 
Kurope  in  any  respect,  it  is  in  the  degree  of  encour- 
agement which  it  receives;  literary  eminence  being 
the  sure  avenue  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices  of 
the  state,  and  hence,  in  die  words  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
'the  IkenUi  are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the 
irovemors,  the  negotiators,  tiie  ministers  of  China.* 
With  such  rewards  to  stimulate  industry  and  tempt 
ambition,  we  need  hardly  say  that  among  the  more 
comfortable  classes  education  of  the  kind  which  pro- 
mises to  be  best  rewarded  is  almost  universal.  Tor 
the  lower  classes  also  every  village  throughout  the 
empire  has  its  school,  but  the  subjects  taught  are  of 
the  most  elementary  description,  and  attendance  is 
not  so  general  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  In  cities 
perhaps  half  the  males  receive  some  instruction;  in 
the  villages  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  can  read. 

Judging  by  the  multitude  of  temples  and  joss- 
houses  seen  in  every  quarter,  and  the  endless  ntmi- 
ber  of  ritual  acts  performed  on  high  festivals  and  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  the  Chinese  are  a 
most  religious  people.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  feeling  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  external  act, 
and  that  veneration,  when  actually  paid,  instead  of 
ascending  to  a  supreme  being,  stops  short  at  inferior 
agendes  of  fabulous  origin,  and  not  unfrequently 
fails  to  find  a  higher  object  than  the  emperor.  The 
religion  of  the  state,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  that 
founded  by  Kong-Fu-Tse  or  Confudus,  about  550  b.c. 
A  kind  of  sacerdotal  college  at  Pekin  regulates  its 
obaervanoe,  but  among  many  of  its  members,  and 
generally  among  the  upper  classes,  scepticism  is  said 
to  be  in  &shion.  Buddhism  is  generally  professed 
in  several  provinces,  and  Tanism,  a  kind  of  demon 
worship  prevalent  among  the  Mongolians,  though 
now  decayed,  once  counted  vast  numbers  of  votaries. 
Attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  were  made  by 
the  Nestorians  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  but  the 
celebrity  of  the  Jesuit  missions  has  thrown  all  others 
into  the  ahade.  The  number  of  their  converts  is  still 
nominally  great,  and  bears  strong  testimony  to  their 
■ubde  policy  and  unwearied  seal.  The  great  regret 
is,  tiiat  in  their  eagerness  to  imitate  the  subtlety  of 
the  serpent,  they  f ofget  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove, 
and  give  their  sanctUxn  to  a  kind  of  mongrel  religion, 
la  which  it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  Popery  or 


heathenism  prevaQedL  Various  Protestant  bodies 
carry  on  missionary  operations  in  China,  but  hitherto 
with  indifferent  success. 

Cuttomi,  Mannert,  DrtUf  ^.-^Early  taught  to 
suppress  and  conoeal  their  real  feelings,  there  ia 
much  of  what  might  be  oalled  hypocrisy  in  the  oon* 
duct  of  the  Chinese,  but  it  leads  also  to  better  re- 
sults; it  induces  great  politeness  in  their  interoourse 
with  each  other,  probably  carried  to  an  extreme, 
but  still  forming  an  agreeable  characteristio  of  their 
sodal  relations.  Under  the  infiuenoe  of  this  early 
training  they  scrupulously  avoid  all  contradiction  in 
conversation,  and  are  careful  not  to  use  any  offen- 
sive or  irritating  exprearions  to  each  other.  From 
the  same  source  anses  the  tedious,  frivolous,  and 
often  absurd  etiquette  and  extravagant  compliment 
for  which  the  Cninese  are  remarkable.  But  even 
here  a  wish  to  please  and  gratify  is  suffidently  evi- 
dent. An  invitation  to  dhmer  is  written  on  a  slip 
of  red  p^)er,  and  is  sent  some  days  before ;  it  is  usu- 
ally in  tUa  style — 'On  the day  a  triffing  enter- 
tainment will  await  the  light  of  your  countenance; 
Tsan  Sanwei*s  compliments.*  This  is  followed  by 
another  card  naming  the  hour.  The  dinner  itself  is 
sumptuous,  wine  and  spirits  are  drunk  freely,  and  the 
whole  affair  goes  off  with  a  great  deal  of  boisteroua 
merriment.  Fresh  pork,  fish,  and  fowls  form  the 
staple  articles  of  food,  with  vegetables  of  various 
kinds.    Beef  and  mutton  are  rare. 

In  ordinary  cases,  strict  separation  previdls  be- 
tween the  male  and  femiJe  branches  of  a  household. 
Betrothment  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents, 
and  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  class  of 
persons  called  mei^in,  or  go-betweens,  whose  office 
of  matchmaking  is  considered  honourable.  The  mar- 
riage itself  is  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  gay 
processions,  and  other  convivialities. 

The  return  of  the  new-year  is  an  occasion  of  un- 
bounded festivity  and  hiljtfity  in  China.  For  some 
weeks  previously  the  prindpal  streets  are  lined 
with  taoles,  upon  which  articles  of  dress,  furniture, 
and  fancy  are  disposed  for  sale  in  the  most  attractive 
manner.  At  this  season,  too,  all  accounts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  adjusted,  and  if  delayed  or  neglected 
the  creditor  has  sometimes  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  carrying  off  the  house  or  shop  door  of  his  debtor, 
leaving  his  premises  exposed  to  interlopers.  On  new 
yearns  morning  all  shops  are  shut,  and  the  streets 
nearly  deserted.  As  the  day  advances,  however, 
they  begin  to  fill  with  well-dressed  persons  in  holi- 
day attire,  hastening  to  make  calls  of  friendship  and 
congratulation.  Who  that  knows  the  practice  in 
Scotland  on  aimilar  occasions  will  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  thia 
remote  empire!  Gambling  is  universal  in  China. 
Hucksters  at  the  roadside  are  provided  with  a  cup 
and  saucer,  and  the  clicking  of  their  dice  is  heard  at 
every  comer.  Gaming-houses  are  opened  by  scores; 
and  women  in  the  privacy  of  their  apartments  while 
away  their  time  at  cards  and  dominoes.  Porters 
play  by  the  wayside  while  waiting  for  employment ; 
and  hardly  has  the  retinue  of  a  great  official  seen  the 
latter  enter  the  house  than  they  pull  out  their  cards 
or  dice  and  squat  down  to  a  game.  Dress,  like  other 
things,  undergoes  its  changes  in  China,  and  fashions 
alter  Utere  as  weU  as  elsewhere ;  but  they  an  not  as 
rapid  or  as  striking  as  among  European  nations.  The 
full  oostume  of  both  sexes  is  suffidently  commodious; 
its  principal  components  are  inner  and  outer  tunics, 
of  various  lengths,  made  of  cotton  or  silk,  reaching 
below  the  loins,  or  to  the  feet ;  tiie  lapel  on  the  right 
side  folds  over  the  breast,  and  fits  dose  about  the 
neck,  which  is  left  uncovered.  The  sleeves  are  much 
wider  and  longer  than  the  arms,  have  no  cuffs  or  f ao« 
ings,  and  in  ordinary  cases  sene  for  pockets.    Tha 
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phoes  nre  ma<lo  of  silk  or  cr.tt<^n,  witli  thick  folt  s,>le9. 
I'li'j  lir.'ad  (ii\..';s  of  niaiTicd  f(in;il«'S  is  lifCoiiiiiii,'',  and 
cvoM  ckirant.  'J'iie  c(ij'i(>u<  I'kuk  Lair  i.s  bound  upon 
tli^^  h'.id  in  an  oval-formed  knot.  No  caps,  bonnet^, 
hoods,  or  veils  aio  \vinn  abroad  ;  a  lij^dit  l>anil»oo  hat, 
or  an  innbrella,  jircttects  from  the  sun.  The  <Mi.^tom 
of  wearing;  extra\a^:atjtly  Ion;:,'  n'»ilj*.  f*"'!"  which  the 
Chinese  have  Ix-en  celebrated,  is,  in  reaHty,  i)racti.s<  d 
by  very  few.  Jt  is  not  reu;;u(h(l  as  siui^ular,  but  is 
Considered  by  welbbred  persons  as  \ulL,'ar,  and  in  lia<:l 
ta>t\  Tli»'  (  \traor<linary  and  uinversal  practice,  pe- 
culiar to  (.'liina,  of  eonIpl'essin^'  the  feet  {»f  females 
int.*  unnatural  form  and  dimensions  has  I'een  already 
jdluded  to.  ])wellingdiousL's  in  China  are  j^'enerally 
of  one  story.  Tiie  conun<»n  bnildini;  materials  are 
I'rieks,  siftevl  earth,  mattin;:,  (U-  thatch  for  tlie  wrdls, 
.^tone  for  the  foundation,  brick  tihn;^^  for  the  n>of, 
and  wooil  for  the  inner  worlc.  The  fronts  ]»resent  no 
•  ipenin;^'  but  the  iK>oi'.  1'he  \vn!ls  are  oftt;n  sluceoed, 
but  not  j»ainted,  and  the  bricks  arc  (»cc;u>ionally 
rubbed  smooth  with  stones  and  the  interstices  jMDinted 
witli  tine  ceUK  Tit.  The  L^cneral  intvrnal  arrani^'ement 
of  a  (.'iiinese  dwellim;  of  the  blotter  sort  is  that  of  a 
.•^eries  of  ro(»msof  <Htl<  rent  <Umensions,  st')>.-irated  and 
lighted  by  interveniuLr  cou»t-<,  and  accessil»le  alonir  a 
eo\ered  corridor,  eomniunicatiTiij  uith  each,  or  by 
side  passai,''-s  lea<l!h,^  throuirh  the  coints.  The 
( 'hinese  usually  ti'avel  by  water;  where  this  is  im- 
jM.s^ible  si'dan  chairs  are  u-^ed, 

(i-ni  i-,i)ni  'if,  L'tir.<,  Afv.iii  tniil  X<irii^  i(-<'. — Tli«'   Lr<">- 
vernnieut  is   an   absolute   d''s]M.tisni.     The  cnip< mr 
miiles  in  his  p«.rs<»n  the  attributes  of  supreme  magis- 
trate and  soveni^n  p<<ntitr,  ami  as  'Jlea\en's  tSon'  is 
to  h;a\en  aloUt;  acceuntable.      In   practice,  however, 
the  ri'^our  of  tliis  despoti.-^m  is  considerably  softened. 
and  Ihi'  form  of  ir*>virnment  assumini:  tlie  name  would 
doiibtl»jss  po-.sess  many  of  the  realities  of  the  [natri- 
arclial    were   the   emi»eror,   wlio    calls    himself    'the 
father  of   his   peojde,'   al 'le  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
o\er  all   liis  'children.'      Instead  of   this  the   ^«'*^'^^ter 
part  of  his  tiuie  is  spent  witliin  tlie  ine-losures  (»f  his 
j.-dace  at  Pekin,  and  corrui)tion  in  every  form  whicli 
in-enuitv  can  dexis--  is  rampant  tliiou-^diout  the  em- 
]'ue.       The   emjiero|-s    piincipal    ministers,    four  in 
liUiul)'  r,  two  of  wiioni  ai.'  Manehoos  and  two*  'hiti«  se, 
form    the    interior    <ouneil    chamber,    and    ben«'atl» 
tiiem  are  a  number  of  a-sissurs  who  form  the  princi- 
pal council  of  stat('.     'J'lie  ;4overnmf^nt  bu.-Niuess  is  dis- 
tributed atiion.r  six  board-,  haviiiu  co-j-ni/ance  respcc- 
tivelv  of  all  « ivil  ollie«  rs  of  revenue,  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, of  military  .allairs,  of  erinie,  of  jtublic  works. 
Ariutlier  board,  c«.in-l>t in :^'  c.\elu.>ively  of  Tartars,  and 
h«  Id  in  hss  esteem  than  the  otln  r  si\,  has  the  chaiire 
of  wiiat  may  b<.'  called  the  foreiirn  atfairs.   It  LTovenis 
tiie  tributary  coiuitrie>,  and  is  the  ni'diuni  of  inter- 
eouise  \\it.h  all  foreiu^u  jiowers.      Tliere  is,  l>esiiles,  an 
olike  of  censors,  forty  or  lifty  in  nund.>er,  who  go  out 
into  the  empire  as  im{>erial  inspe«.toi>i,  and  are  privi- 
leLT'^l    to   make   any    remonstrance    to    tht;    emjieror 
v.illiout    endanLTeriiiL;    their    lives.      The    ]>rovinces, 
citln'r  sin-ly  or   by  twos,  ai'e  under  a  i^'ovcrnor  and 
sub-i:o\eiii(»r,   and    each    province    has   also   .a  chief 
criimnal  judire  and  a  tn  a>urer.      ] 'articular  maj^is- 
trut'-s,   estimated   at   14,ooo,  ])n>ido  over  j>articular 
districts  and  cities,  and  instead  of  l>ein;^'  permanent 
ai'j  chanired  ab<»ut  once  in   three  years.     I'he  LTeat 
object  ainu'el  at  is  tu  maintain  a  strict  surveillance 
and  mutual  re.-^ponsil  ilitv  amoni;  all  cku^ses;  in  otljcr 
words,  to  imb\ie  them  v.ith  fear  of  the  government, 
and  infuse  a  univer.-al  distrust.     'J'he  chief  protection 
of  the  j»eo{ile  is  in  a  l>ody  of  laws,  called  U'a-Tsing- 
Liuh-Li,  that  is,  'st.itutcs  and  reserij'ts  of  the  great 
j»ure  dynai;ty,'  which  are  held  in  high  regard,  and 
agreeably  to  which,   with   occasional    violations,   all 
public  functions  are  di-ciiarg«-d.     The  Chinese  army 


is  said  to  consist  of  67S  companies  of  Manchoo?  (e,nch 
company  10i>  men),  of  211  c(»mpanie.s  of  Mohl-'uIs, 
10G,U(M>  Chinese  cavalry,  and  .'»uu.oou  native  infan- 
try. There  is  in  addition  a  body  of  irregui.ar  miiitia, 
briniring  the  total  jitrength  of  the  militarv  ivrce  in 
China  up  to  s2<»,o(»o  men.  It  cannot  be  said,  hnw- 
evcr,  that  there  is  in  China  any  standing  army  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  }>hr;i.*-e.  The  eohhers  do  not 
live  in  barracks,  but  in  their  own  huts,  havin-j  .a.-^  a 
rule  ci\il  occupations  in  a«Mition  to  their  miktarv 
duties,  and  they  are  only  called  toLretlur  on  cvrtain 
(iccasions  for  military  exercise  by  their  sujKriors.  'J'l.e 
real  number  of  the  Chinese  army  u  of  little  cons-,- 
quence,  HvS  the  great  body  of  them  .are  of  the  na>-t 
worthless  description,  .'••carcely  fit  for  show,  and  not 
at  all  fit  for  u.-<e.  1'lie  navy  consists  of  two  fleets — one 
for  rivers  and  an«)ther  for  tlie  sta.  The  wjir  junks 
are  large  and  showy,  but  miserably  e«iuip{>ed,  an<l  so 
far  from  being  able  to  c«tj>e  with  a  regular  enemy  arr; 
not  able  to  clear  their  own  se;ts  of  jiirates.  The  gun-=i 
are  so  fixed  on  wooden  carriages  that  they  can  neither 
bo  elevated  nor  depressed.  'J'iie  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire derived  from  custonis,  c.xrise,  and  more  e^yK?- 
cially  from  a  land  an<l  house  or  workshop  tax,  i.?  |>ay- 
al'le  ]>artly  in  sycee  silver  and  j»artly  in  grain.  It  is 
im]iossiblc  toobtain  autheiitic  information  with  regard 
to  the  amount  <»f  the  Chinese  revenue.  Accortiing 
to  most  authentic  estimates  tiie  total  recei|'ts  of  the 
irovernnieiit  in  recent  vears  avera^'ed  .iJo."<M».Oou, 
derived  chiellv  from  taxes  on  lantl,  irrain,  licences, 
and  customs  duties  on  exjutrts  and  imports. 

lH.<*<>rii. — The  early  history  of  the  Chinese  is 
shroudeil  in  fable,  but  it  is  Certain  that  civilization 
had  advanced  much  among  them  when  it  was  only 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  nations  of  I'^urope.  llie 
names  (>f  numerous  «lynasties  beloni;iTeg  to  ,i  j»eri«Hl 
tw«)  or  three  thousand  years  before  (.'hrist  are  still 
]ireserve<l,  l>ut  how  much,  if  any,  of  this  early  his- 
tory is  authentic,  cannot  be  determined.  The  Che>\v 
dvnastv,  which  was  fo\mded  In'  \VcK)-wang,  and 
lasted  from  al>out  ll'K)  n.r.  to  2r>.>  n.c,  is  p<'rha])S  the 
earliest  that  can  be  regarded  as  historic,  and  even  of 
it  not  much  more  is  historic  than  the  name.  Under 
I.ing-wang  one  of  the  b(»verei.rns  of  this  dyn.asty, 
Confucius  is  said  to  have  been  K^rn  some  time  in  the 
sixth  century,  n.c.  iJuring  the  latter  half  of  the 
jteriod  duriu'^'  w  hich  this  line  of  sovereigns  held  swav, 
tliere  ap]>'jar  to  have  l)een  a  numlier  of  rival  kings  in 
China,  who  lived  in  strife  with  one  an«'ther.  Chow- 
si  inj,  xvho  wa,s  tlie  founder  of  the  T.-in  dvnastv, 
attemjitcd  to  bring  all  China  under  his  rule,  but  ho 
was  unsuccessful,  liis  great-grajulson,  however,  a 
national  hero  of  tlie  Chinese,  who  was  the  tirst  to 
assume  the  title  of  'lloang'  (emperor),  and  hence- 
forth called  himself  Tsin-She-Hoang-ti,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this.  The  present  name  of  China  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  this  dymusty.  Towanl* 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  soon  after  the  bc^^inning  of 
the  third,  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  states,  which  were  again  unit^'d 
UTider  one  ruler  before  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
During  the  tenth  century  the  riudit  to  the  throne  was 
disjtuted,  and  civil  war  raged  till  an  adju.stment  to,.k 
pl.ice  by  the  establishment  of  the  T.S(V)ng  dynasty 
under  Taetsoo,  a.d.  l»<;(i.  Under  this  dyna,stv  great 
[•regress  wa.s  made  in  literature  and  art.  Inroads  of 
Tartar  hordes  nt)W  pressed  the  Chinese  so  hard,  that 
they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  MongoLs  or  Western 
Tartai-s,  who  freed  them  from  their  oppressors,  but 
gave  them  a  new  ma-ter  in  the  celebrated  Kublai 
Khan,  who  founded  the  Mongol  dvnastv. and  removed 
the  capital  from  Nankin  to  Pekin.  His  ninth  de- 
scendant was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  a  native 
dynasty  called  Ming  again  succeeded  in  130S  in  the 
person  of  Hungwu.     A  long  period  of  peace  ensued. 
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Imt  was  broken  ftbout  ICIS,  when  the  Manchoos 
gained  the  aacendencj,  and  after  a  war  of  twenty- 
■even  yean  established  the  existing  Tartar  dynasty 
in  the  pexson  of  Shunchy.    According  to  the  Chinese, 
their  dynasties,  twenty^six  in  number,  embrace  a 
period  of  about  5000  yean,  daring  wMch  between 
two  and  and  three  hundred  sovereigns  have  held  the 
throne.    Hie  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  China, 
published  in  Europe,  are  those  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
visited  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The 
fint  British  intercourse  was  attempted  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1596,  but  the  vessel  sent  did  not  reach 
its  destination.    A  trade  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished by  the  East  India  Company,  but  no  direct 
intercourse  between  the  governments  took  place  till 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Maouiney  in  1792.    A  second 
embassy  in  1816,  by  Lord  Amlient,  was  treated  with 
insolence,  and  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  prince  regent,  bearing  among  other 
things,  'I  have  sent  thine  ambassadon  back  to  their 
own  country  without  punishing  them  for  the  high 
crime  they  have  committed.'    The  arrogance  thus 
manifested  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  on 
a  collision ;  and  accordingly,  in  1841,  the  British,  on 
being  refused  redress  for  injuries,  partly  real  and 
partly  alleged,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  after  scat- 
tering almost  without  a  struggle  every  force  which 
was  opposed  to  them,  were  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Nankin,  when  the  Chinese  found  it  necessary  to  sue 
for  peace.    A  treaty  was  then  oonduded,  by  which 
the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  King- 
po,  and  Shanghae  were  opened  to  British  merchants, 
the  ishmd  of  Hong-Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in  per- 
petuity, and  the  payment  of  21,000,000  dollan  agreed 
to  be  made  by  the  Chinese.    In  1850  an  insurrection 
htsaded  by  Hung-seu-tseuan  or  Tien-te,  who  gave 
himself  out  as  a  descendant  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
broke  out  in  the  provinces  adjoining  Canton,  with 
the  object  of  expelling  the  Chinese  Tartar  dynasty 
ixom  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  restoring  the  ancient 
national  religion  of  Shan-ti,  and  of  making  Tien-te 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  he  called  that  of 
Tae-ping,  or  Universal  Peace.     After  the  capture 
and  execution  of  Tien-te  his  place  was  taken  by 
Hong-sin,  who  identified  Shan-ti  with  the  God  oi 
Christianity,  and  regarded  himself  as  caUed  of  God 
to  make  the  old  true  religion  of  China  again  predomi- 
nantw    For  a  long  period  the  insurgents  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  ground  against  the  imperial  foroes, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  &e  lapse  of  several  yean 
that  the  latter  were  enabled  in  some  degree  to  quell 
the  rebellion.    Notwithstanding  the  cruel  retaliation 
by  the  victorious  party,  and  the  wholesale  massacres 
perpetrated  on  the  insurgents,  they  were  unable  to 
stifle  the  spirit  of  revolt    In  October,  1856,  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Hong-Kong  were  seized  by 
the  Cliinese  on  the  allegation  that  they  had  been 
concerned  in  a  piratical  attack  on  a  Chinese  vesseL 
The  men,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  author- 
ities, were  afterwards  brought  back,  but  all  repara- 
tion or  apology  was  refused.    In  consequence  of  this 
a  war  with  China  conmienced.    In  1857  the  Chinese 
fleet  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  Canton  was 
taken  by  the  French  and  English  troops.    A  treaty 
was  at  length  concluded  with  Lord  f^gin  on  behalf 
of  the  British,  by  which  important  privUeges  were 
secured ;  but  an  attack  on  the  French  and  English 
ambassadon  who  were  on  their  way  to  Pekin  to  have 
the  treaty  ratified  by  the  emperor  led  to  a  renewid 
of  the  war.    The  allied  foroes  marched  towards  Pe- 
kin, and  after  twice  defeating  the  Chinese  troops 
entered  the  dty.    This  brought  the  Chinese  to  their 
senses,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified.    Meantime  the 
Taeping  rebellion  had  been  gaining  strength,  and  the 
French  and  English  interests  being  menaced,  an 


allied  army  was  raise!]  to  assist  the  Imperial  troops. 
The  rebels  were  gradually  driven  from  their  postSi 
and  in  July,  1864,  Nankin,  their  last  stronghold,  was 
taken.  But  the  empire  was  still  disturMl  by  re- 
bellion in  other  parts.  The  Mohammedans  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  to  wnich  the  Chinese  government 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Taeping  rebellion,  revolted 
ahnost  simultaneously,  but  araarently  independently, 
in  Dzonngaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan  in  the  north- 
west of  the  empire,  and  Yunnan  in  the  south-west 
In  both  cases  the  rebellion  resulted  in  the  temporary 
separation  of  the  provinces  from  the  empire,  but  the 
provinces  have  since  been  reconquered,  except  a  por- 
tion of  Dzonngaria^  which  has  been  occupied  by 
Russia.  In  1876  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  English 
plenipotentiary  in  China,  having  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  government  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  an  English 
officer  travelling  in  China,  succeeded  in  concludiog  a 
treaty  with  Chuia,  in  which  the  latter  power  recog- 
nized the  right  of  f  oreignen  to  travel  in  the  country, 
and  agroed  to  open  three  additional  towns  to  foreign 
trade.  In  1876  a  short  line  of  railway  was  opened 
for  tnflSo,  but  it  was  afterwards  closed  again,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

CHINA  INK.  A  black  soUd,  which,  when  rubbed 
down  with  water,  forms  a  very  pure  black  indelible 
ink.  It  has  been  used  in  China  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  it  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Europe 
even  in  classical  times.  The  accounts  do  not  Bgi«e 
as  to  the  materials  used  and  the  method  followed  in 
its  preparation;  but  these  discrepancies  may  arise 
from  there  being  varieties  of  the  inic.  Some  say  that 
it  is  made  from  sepia,  the  black  juice  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, but  it  appean  rather  to  contain  carbon,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  variety  is  employed,  as  according 
to  one  account  it  is  animal  or  ivory  black,  according 
to  another  it  is  lampblack  got  from  camphor  or  oil  of 
sesame.  The  process  ^pean  to  consist  in  boiling 
the  juices  of  certain  plants  with  water  to  a  ayrup, 
adding  to  this  a  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  then  thor- 
oughly incorporatmg  the  carbonaceous  matter.  There 
is  generally  added  some  perfume— a  little  musk  or 
camphor.  The  mass  is  then  made  into  square  col- 
umns of  different  sizes,  wMch  are  often  decorated 
with  figures  and  Chinese  characters,  sometimes  gilt, 
sometimes  in  relief,  and  the  cakes  are  wrapped  in 
paper  and  placed  in  a  little  box  covered  with  silk 
thread.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
Chinese  ink,  some  of  which  have  been  tolerably 
successful  Almost  all  the  imitations  consist  of  car- 
bon ground  up  with  g^um  or  with  gelatine,  but 
the  quality  and  tint  may  vary  according  to  the  spe* 
dal  charcoal  employed  and  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. Grood  Chbiese  ink  should  have  a  velvety  black 
appearance,  with  a  gloss  which  becomes  very  con- 
spicuous on  rubbing.  The  colour  it  gives  on  paper 
should  be  pure  black  and  homogeneous,  and  if  water 
be  passed  over  it  it  should  not  run  or  become  streaky. 
It  is  indelible  by  ordinary  solvents,  but  may  f  e 
removed  sometimes  mechanically.  To  increase  its 
permanence  it  has  been  proposed  to  wash  the  paper, 
and  then  to  apply  the  ink  mixed  with  weak  add  or 
weak  alkali  By  this  means  the  ink  sinks  into  the 
p^>er,  and  can  be  destroyed  only  along  with  it 

CHINANDEGA,  or  Chinondeoa,  a  town  of 
Nicaragua,  Central  America^  20  miles  north-west  of 
Leon.  It  is  closely  built  towards  the  centre,  but  on 
the  outskirts  the  houses  are  mostly  furnished  with 
gardens  which  keep  them  about  40  or  50  yards  apart 
The  fences  are  often  of  bamboo,  but  more  frequently 
of  the  cylindrical  cactus,  which  runs  up  to  20  feet 
The  houses,  generally  built  of  adobes,  are  of  ona 
story,  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre.  The  product 
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of  the  vicinity  is  chiefly  maize,  sui,Mr-crine,  cotton, 
fruit,  poultry,  and  liides.  Coffee  also  Liirf  been  gro^\^l, 
and  produces  well,  but  none  ban  been  yet  exported. 
The  town  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Chinaudei^a. 
The  fi.rnier  has  800O  to  4UU0,  the  latter  about  8UO0 
Ldiabitants. 

<  ;H  INA  sea,  that  part  of  tlie  North  raeific  Ocean 
li(»un«lijd  N.  l)y  l\irnio.sa,  N.w.  by  Cliina,  w.  by  Anain 
and  the  Malay  IVninaula,  s.e.  by  ilorneo,  and  K.  V»y 
the  rhilijipiia.f?.  Jt  contains  numerous  islands,  re- 
ceives Several  considerable  rivers,  and  forms  the  im- 
portant (julfs  of  Siani  nn<l  Toncpiin.  'I'he  currents 
in  this  sea  are  very  mutable,  (kpendini,'  nmch  upon 
local  circunistaniL's. 

CJriXAAWVlvE,  the  finest  and  m<>st  beautiful 
(»f  all  the  kinds  of  oartlienware,  an«l  so  called  from 
(Jhina  beini;  the  country  which  first  supi>licd  this 
material  to  tlie  Dutch  and  Eni^lish  merchants.  It 
is  likewise  called  pirrcUun,  as  8<>me  supjM.sc,  from 
the  I'ortuLTnese  pdvrdldiin,  a  cu]>  or  vessel,  or,  acconl- 
\\\'^  to  others,  from  the  Italian  word  }»orrcllni)n,  a 
univalve  sliell  of  a  i>artieular  sj»eeies,  remarkable  for 
the  whiteness  and  i,dossiness  of  its  surface. 

The  Cliinese  are  said  to  ha\(r  been  ao|uaint(;d 
with  the  manufacture  of  p(>n-elain  upwards  of  a 
Century  [)revi<tus  to  the  ( Miristian  era,  but  it  was  n(>t 
till  ti\e  or  six  centuries  later  that  tliey  a]>pear  to 
have  attained  to  a»iy  ;_;?-eat  skill  or  perfeetion  in  the 
art.  Since  .\.F>.  4l!1*,  a,^  far  as  can  l>e  a<<  ertained 
from  tlie  Chinese  records,  the  town  of  Kin;j:-te-ehinL,% 
in  the  j»roviuee  of  KiaiJic-see,  has  been  renowned  as 
ju'oduelij^^  the  best  [)orcelain  in  the  em]»ire,  a  jire- 
emineuce  which  it  is  said  t'»  owe  to  the  rpuvlity  of 
tlie  Mat«jr  \\-^<'\\  \n  the  i>rcparation  of  the  clay,  the 
lattv'r  substance  beiuL'"  brou-Jit  thither  from  other 
t|uarte!-s.  I'\)r  u}<wards  of  a  thousand  yeai>  China, 
aloU'^  with  Jai»an,  which,  like  the  former  country, 
ap[)ears  to  ha\e  been  early  aeijuainted  with  the  art. 
Ma,s  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  posses.-^ed 
a  kn(»wledL'e  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain;  so 
much  so  that  the  name  rhina  is  still  fre([uently  a]»- 
I'lied  to  d(>iu"nate  tliis  speci<s  of  earthenware,  <>f 
whieji  ly  far  the  greater  <piantity  now  is  obtained 
fi'oni  other  places.  FollowiuLT  «'Ut  the  |irinei]«le  of 
conservatism  whieh  seems  so  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  Chinese,  they  ay^])ear,  after  attainiuL,^  a 
certain  deij-ree  of  ]'i  rfeetinn  in  this  beautiful  art,  to 
hav.'  Uiade  no  further  ]>ro -rtss,  and  for  aires  to  have 
continued  without  variation  to  proiluce  china-ware 
of  the  same  style  and  (jualitv  as  that  for  whieli  they 
tir-.t  became  celebrated,  'i'he  acknowle<lLrcd  inferi- 
ority of  modern  Chinese  poi-celain  is  attributed  bv 
bonjo  to  the  circuuistaiiee  of  lir.rojH-an  merchants 
either  not  having  the  ta^te  to  choose  W(»rks  of  merit, 
or  beiu'^'  obliged  to  reuulate  their  ]»uivha>es  l>y  the 
d'.inand  in  th'j  home  niarki:t.  and  the  rai^e  for  eheap- 
Ui'vs  <{}  pre\alent  in  the  ]»res<:nt  a'jf.'.  According  to 
y\v.  I'^ortune.  however,  an  authority  who  gives  his 
oi'ir.ion  a-s  the  re.-<ult  of  ief>eated  personal  in(piiry, 
the  ( 'hiri' ^e  have  now  lost  tlie  art  of  Hxinir  those 
I'eantifi.l  colours  wliieli  we  admire  so  much  on  their 
.iiui.  lit  Aa-es.  llenei-  ai'ises  the'  'ji'eat  \alue  Net  on 
ancient  china-ware, both  by  the  natives  of  the  eountrv 
and  bauoptan'^. 

l'('n*elain  was  tii'st  intnxluced  into  lan-ojie  in  the 
b'uiuning  of  the  sixteenth  centm-y,  .and  i\*'ni  its 
b''auty  and  novelty  commanded  at  once  universal 
admiration  and  poi-ularity.  I'or  a  long  j<eri(<d  it 
■\\<is  erroneously  bojievid  that  China  alone  furni-hed 
tlie  proper  kind  of  clay  necessary  for  its  manufac- 
tur*-,  and  this  cir(  um>tanee.  along  with  the  then 
extiemely  rude  state  of  the  i>otter's  art  in  Europe, 
]trev<nted,  for  nearly  two  liundrt  d  years  sub>e'pient 
to  its  lii-st  introduction,  any  attempt  towards  the 
fabrication  of  thia  article  iu  the  West.     At  length 


John  Frederick  Bottcher  or  Bottiger,  a  native  of 
Saxony  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  futile 
pursuits  of  alchemy,  conceived  the  idea  of  emulating 
the  Chinese  iu  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  His 
first  endeavours  resulted  merely  in  the  pro^luction  of 
a  red  ware,  which  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time, 
but  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  China.  At  length, 
having  .accidentidly  his  attention  attra<i;ed  to  » 
species  of  white  eartli  recently  discovered,  and  use<^l 
as  a  substitute  for  flour  in  the  raanufactm-e  of  Lair- 
j»ovvder,  Bottcher  again  renewed  bis  experiments, 
and  ascertained  tliat  by  means  of  this  substance  a 
porcelain  coidd  ]>e  pnxluccd  equal  in  whiteness  to 
that  of  China.  His  researches  now  led  to  the  e*taV»- 
lisliment  by  the  government  of  the  far-famed  |«>rce- 
lain  manufactory  .at  iSfeissen,  near  Dresden,  of  whieh 
he  was  ap]>ointed  director.  The  Saxon  p<M  eelain  ^>oii 
became  celebrated  over  Euroi)e,  and  rivalled  that  of 
Cliina  in  tlie  exc(;llence  of  its  quality  and  the  l^eauty  of 
its  decorations.  I'^very  possible  entleavour  was  m.ade  to 
]>revent  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  l^eing  conveyed 
t'»  other  countries.  The  workmen  at  the  faetury 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  the  exi>ortation  of  the 
jtorcelain  earth  proliibited  under  the  severest  f>enal- 
ties.  In  this  attemj)t  the  Saxon  government  w.os  for 
Some  time  successfvd,  but  the  secret  was  at  last 
gradually  divu1ge<l,  and  porcelain  works  e.stal'lished 
at  \'ienua.  Miinich,  and  other  places  in  the  German 
( \»Tifederation.  In  Erance,  bkewise,  the  subject  of 
china-ware  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ce]ei>rate«l 
Eeaunjur,  who  connnunicated  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigatitjns  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  17'J7  and 
IT'Jl*.  After  several  successful  essays  made  by  him 
and  other  .'".Y^rrr ></.<,  a  small  jxtrcelain  maimfactory  wa^ 
(stablished  at  Kouen  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  <.)rleans,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  St. 
(Jloud.  near  which  the  celebrated  factory  .at  Se\T'.^ 
arose  in  the  course  of  a  few  ye.ai-s,  an<l  soe»n  ac"<juired 
that  renowu  whieh  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

'I'he  hi-st  successful  attempt  in  England  to  manu- 
facture ]>orcelain  wa^  ma^le  by  Fome  Gennans,  who 
establishe«l  a  factory  at  Chelsea,  from  winch,  in  174S, 
it  was  transferi'ed  to  Derby.  Alnait  twenty  ye.ars 
afterwards  the  valu.able  discovery  in  Cornwall  of 
an  excellent  sjtecies  of  clay  contributed  greatly  to 
improve  the  (pialitv  of  En;4lish  ])orcelain.  which  now 
beuran  to  l»e  lar;jelv  njaimfactured  in  Strafford  shire! 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Josiah  Weilcrc- 
wood.  The  improvements  introduced  by  the  latter, 
.as  well  as  those  by  !Mr.  Spode,  tow.ards  the  en<l  of 
the  la-^t  century,  exercised  a  m.aterial  influence  in 
,  .,T.;  *!,,.  cliaracter  of  this  description  of  British 
art,  ^\  liieli  lias  since  continued  raj»idly  to  advance  in 
excellence,  so  a-',  in  the  ojunion  of  many  competent 
judges,  to  vie  with  the  linest  specimens  of  eastern 
or  continental  jiorcelain. 

("hina-ware,  when  broken,  ])resents  a  granular 
surface,  with  a  texture  compact,  dense,  firm,  liard, 
vitreous,  and  (huable:  semi-transparent,  with,  a  cov- 
ei-ing  of  white  glass,  clear,  smooth,  unatfected  by  all 
acids  excoyiting  the  hydroH\n.»ric,  and  resisting  unin- 
jured sud<len  ehanu'"es  of  temj^erature.  In  the  proj'cr- 
ties  of  being  semi-transparent  and  semi-vitritied,  but 
in  scarcely  any  f»f  the  ]>reparatory  j)rocessesand  man- 
ipulations, is  china-w.are  distinguished  from  go^ni 
earthenware.  Aarious  ailicles  for  the  use  of  the 
table  .and  tlie  toilet  .are  usually  formed  of  china- 
ware,  as  also  chemical  utensils,  retorts,  .alembics,  cru- 
cibles, dishes,  and  many  other  articles  indi.>{>ensable 
in  the  laboraUry.  Eor  an  a<-count  of  the  process  of 
manufa«'ture  of  china-w.are.  see  I\)TTF.ky. 

CllINCHA,  .a  town  and  river  on  the  mainland  of 
I'eru,  nearly  opjxvsite  the  < 'hincha  I.slands;  the  for- 
mer is  'JU  miles  noith  of  I'isco,  and  the  latter  about 
half-way  between  these  two  places. 
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CHINCHA  ISJJINDS,  a  groap  of  BmaU  isUrnds 
off  the  ooMt  of  Faru;  lat  13'  38^8.;  Ion.  76"  2S'  w. 
They  are  granitioy  arid,  and  destitute  of  vegetation; 
and  the  coasts  bold  and  difficult  of  access.  Immense 
deposits  of  guano  used  to  exist  here^  but  are  now 
exhausted.  On  the  north  island  this  substance  was 
said  to  be  80  feet  thick  in  1846.  Guano  from  the 
Chincha  Islands  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
on  an  experimental  scale  about  1832,  and  the  trade 
rapidly  grew  into  importance.  The  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment retained  the  monopoly  of  the  ezporti  and 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  revenues. 
It  has  usually  fanned  the  right  of  export  to  each  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  receiving  large 
advances  from  capitalists,  who  are  remunen^ed  by 
guano  shipped  by  themselves  in  their  own  vessels 
and  at  their  own  risk.  The  capitalists  who  make 
these  advances  consequently  receive  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  guano,  while  a  royalty  chaiged 
on  it  by  the  government  goes  to  defray  the  loan. 
Since  the  exlubustion  of  the  guano  deposits  of  the 
Chincha  Islands,  other  deposits  of  great  extent  have 
been  found  south  of  Iquique  and  elsewhere  in  Peru. 

CHINCHILLA,  a  genus  of  herbivorous  rodents, 
very  closely  allied  to  the  rabbit,  which  it  resembles 
in  Uie  general  shape  of  the  body,  in  the  limbs  being 
longer  behind  than  before,  in  the  conformation  of  the 
rootless  molars,  which  are  formed  of  vertical  lamins, 
each  of  which  is  a  complete  tooth,  while  the  whole 
are  bound  together  by  cement,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  fur,  which  is  more  woolly  than  silky;  but  differing 
from  the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  incisors  and 
molars,  in  a  greater  length  of  tail,  and  also  in  having 
broader  and  more  rounded  ears.  Its  special  character- 
istics are  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  four  molars  on 
each  side  of  the  two  jaws,  composed  of  three  lamina, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  three  transverse  bands 
of  enamel  are  always  seen  on  the  triturating  surface; 
very  laige  ears,  in  a  manner  three-lobed;  a  skull 
abruptly  truncated  behind;  very  wide  eyes;  five 
toes,  the  first  rudimentary,  on  the  fore  feet,  four  toes 
only  on  the  hind  feet,  small  claws;  and  a  tail  of 
moderate  length,  provided  with  hair,  which  is  con- 
stantly worn  off  on  its  sides.  Several  species  are 
known,  but  the  only  one  particularly  deserving  of 
notice  is  C,  lanigera,  which  is  about  15  inches  long 
from  the  muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  covered 
with  long  soft  fur  of  a  beautiful  gray,  waved  with 
white  above  and  of  a  brighter  shade  below.  The 
fur,  which  b  only  used  with  the  skin  attached  to  it, 
is  much  esteemed,  being  both  very  warm  and  very 
beautiful;  but,  whether  owing  to  a  falling  off  of  the 
demand,  or  great  increase  of  the  supplv,  the  price 
has  becoi  greatly  lowered  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  chinchilla  lives  gregariously  in  the  moun- 
tains of  most  parts  of  South  America,  and  makes 
numerous  and  very  deep  burrows.  The  females  pro- 
duce  twice  a  year,  and  nave  three  or  four  at  a  birth. 
They  feed  on  the  roots  of  various  bulbous  plants. 
The  fur  had  long  been  aa  important  article  of  com- 
merce in  Europe  before  anything  was  known  of  the 
habits  of  the  animal;  but  living  specimens,  of  which 
the  first  brought  to  this  country  was  by  the  expedi- 
tion under  Captain  Beechey  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  have  furnished  ample  opportunities  of 
making  observations  upon  it  it  is  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  nature,  very  sportive,  losing  none  of  its  gaiety 
in  captivity,  very  cleanly,  and  altogether  free  from 
any  bad  smelL  When  eating  it  usually  sits  on  its 
hind  legs  like  the  squirrel,  and  like  it  also  uses  its 
fore  paws  to  carry  the  food  to  its  mouth. 

CHINCHILLA,  a  dty,  Spain,  Murcia^  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  10  miles  B.I.  of  Albaoete,  on  a  rodcv 
eminence.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
lowers,  entered  by  three  gates^  and  commanded  by  a 


castle.  The  houses  are  in  general  substantially  built, 
and  form  several  regular  streets,  and  seven  squares, 
the  principal  of  which  is  lined  with  handsome  edi- 
fices, and  ornamented  with  rows  of  balconies.  Its 
handsome  parish  church  has  three  naves  and  a  lofty 
tower  containing  six  beUs;  the  interior  is  richly 
decorated,  and  luis  many  valuable  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art.  Manufactures — ^linen,  woollen,  and 
hempen  fabrics;  glass,  earthenware,  tiles,  bricks, 
leather,  shoes,  hardware,  brandy,  wine,  and  oiL  Trade 
^-cattle,  wool,  grain,  fruits,  building-stone,  &a  Nu- 
merous quarries  of  granite,  alabaster,  ^peum,  and 
limestone  are  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  Fop.  7465. 
CHINESE  SWALLOWS-NEST.    See  BiBDa'- 

CHING-HAI,  a  seaport  in  China,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  leading  to,  and  9  miles  K.K.  of  Ningpo. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls 
8  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  extensive  suburbs,  and 
is  defended  by  two  batteries  on  the  water  side, 
and  a  citadel  situated  on  a  precipitous  diff.  In  1841 
the  Chinese  were  signally  defeated  by  the  British  in 
a  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity. 

CHING-KIANG-FOO,  or  Tchano-Kiano,  a  city, 
China,  province  of  Kiangsoo,  right  bank  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kian^,  near  the  junction  of  the  imperial  canal; 
one  of  the  treaty  ports.  It  is  advaDta^^eotisly 
situated  for  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a  loft^  and 
solid  wall  4  miles  in  circumference,  with  hiUs  of 
considerable  height  beyond.  Extensive  suburbs 
stretch  along  the  river  and  the  canal;  and  the  bustle 
and  activity  exhibited  on  the  waters  afford  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  industry  of  the  natives  and  of  tlie 
commercial  importance  of  the  dty.  It  forms,  indeed, 
the  key  of  the  empire,  as  the  blockade  of  the  river 
and  canal  at  this  spot  would  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  the  north  and  south. 
The  city  is  strongly  fortified;  but  in  1842  it  was 
taken  by  the  British,  after  a  detennined  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Muichoo  garrison.  This  dty  was 
taken  by  the  Taepings  on  Ist  April,  1858.  They  de- 
feated ^e  Imperialists  here  on  1st  January,  1856,  and 
finally  abandoned  the  dty  in  1858.    Pop.  130,000. 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  coast  district  and  ito  capital, 
Hindustan,  in  the  Camatic,  presidency  Madras. 
The  district,  which  lies  s.  of  Aroot  and  Madras — 
area,  about  2742  square  miles — ^has  generally  a  bad 
soil,  broken  up  frequently  by  granite  rocks.  Water 
being  scarce,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  does  not  re- 
pay the  cost  of  cultivation;  the  more  fertile  localities 
yield  grain,  fruit,  oil,  &c.,  which  are  exported  to 
Madras.  The  pahnyn  palm  thrives  with  little  care, 
and  is  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  manufactures 
of  doth  on  a  small  scale.  The  chief  towns  are 
Chingleput  and  Conjeveram.  This  tract  of  country 
was,  in  1750  and  1763,  obtained  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  It  was  invaded 
by  Hyder  All  in  1768,  and  again  in  1780,  when  it 
was  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  emigration. — 
The  town,  capital  of  the  district,  is  15  miles  w. 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  35  miles  B.B.W.  Madras, 
in  a  small  valley,  confined  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and 
nearly  half  covered  by  an  artificial  lake.  The  for- 
tress, formerly  of  considerable  extent  and  strength, 
has  been  allowed  to  go  into  decay,  and  is  now  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  invidids.  In  1751  it  was  taken  by 
the  Frendi,  but  in  the  following  year  was  retaken  by 
the  British,  undw  Clive.  The  town  outside  the  walls 
is  a  mere  village.    Pop.  938,181 

CHINOLINE  (C,H,N).  This  body  is  obtained 
from  quinine  and  some  other  alkaloids,  by  distilling 
with  very  strong  potash.  It  is  aa  oily  base  a  little 
heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  dissolves  slightly.  It 
Is  quite  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether.  It  Is  transpa- 
rent and  colourless,  with  a  slight  odour.    It  fonns  a 
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Irii'Te  mniilter  of  single  and  Joublo  salts,  Mhich  crys- 
taliize  readily,  and  are  aometiuies  of  great  l»eauty. 
Tlie  chroiiiate  is  a  very  beautiful  salt.  There  is  a 
number  of  alcoholic  derivatives,  fnun  one  of  which, 
ahu/frhiwlinc  hi/drto(l<(ft\  a  sultstance  called  cynnin 
has  been  ]>rc[)ared.  To  the  hydriodate  potanh  is 
ailded,  a  redin  ]>reei{)itates,  and  tins  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol with  a  sui>«.rb  blue  colour.  Attempts  have 
boon  made  to  use  this  colour  in  dyeing,  but  it  is  too 
fuLTitive. 

(hinoline  was  on'ginally  identified  with  a  base 
obtained  from  coal-tar.  Further  investiLration  has 
shown  that  the  bases  derived  from  the  two  sources, 
tliough  identical  in  composition,  are  different  in  pro- 
perties, and  to  that  frc»m  coal-tar  the  name  h  uroli/ic 
has  been  given.     Lc-ucoline  does  not  yield  cyanin, 

CHINOX  (anciently  Calno  Turonum),  a  towTi  in 
France,  dei>artment  Indrc-et-Loire,  on  the  Vienne, 
at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  'JS  miles  h.w.  of  'I'oui-s.  IJabelais  w;vs  born  in 
its  vicinity.  Commerce  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  A:c. 
I'op.  4')-i6. 

(.'H  INS  I'll  AIT.  a  town  in  Hindustan,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  IJugli,  and  closely  adj(»ining  the  town 
of  irugli,  !*(»  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  military 
station,  was  formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  and  c»)n- 
tains  many  neat  houses  in  the  l)utch  .^tyle.  It  is 
celel>rated  for  the  manufacture  of  cheroots,  and  has 
He  vend  schools,  among  them  Some  belonging  to  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.     Fop.  (with  Hugli),  ;i4,7»)l. 

CJIIO,  called  by  the  ancients  Chios.     See  Scio. 

('llIOlVliE,  a  town  in  China,  jnovince  Fokien,  15 
miles  s.w.  of  Amoy,  with  a  po|)ulati<»n  estimated  at 
o('0,iKiO.  It  is  situated  on  a  river  bearing  different 
names,  navigable  by  junks  of  4o()  tons,  and  is  de- 
feinled  by  a  citadel  an«l  numerous  other  fortitications. 
It  is  the  great  emporium  f(»r  common  china-ware,  and 
has  important  fisheries.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms 
forms  an  imjiortant  occu))ation  in  the  district,  and 
pr«)dures  great  quantities  of  ext'ellent  silk. 

CHK  M,'(iiA,  or  (.'iiiozzA,  a  seaport  town  of  Italv, 
on  one  of  the  lagoon  islands  of  tlie  Adriatic,  in  the 
province  of  Venice,  and  15  miles  w.  by  .s.  of  the  city 
of  Venice.  It  is  built  partly  on  piles.  The  j>rinci[)al 
street  is  lined  with  porticos;  and  there  are  manv 
handsome  edifices,  among  whieh  the  cathedral  is  con- 
Hj'iiMious.  A  stone  brid-je  of  -l.'i  arches  connects  tlu; 
South  extremity  of  tlie  island  with  the  mainland.  The 
harbour  admits  vts-els  drawin^'  17  feet.  It  is  de- 
fended l.)y  two  strong  fi)rts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
I>Iaces  in  the  Venetian  laL^o<ins,  The  buildiiiLT  doeks 
are  extensive.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  Cerman 
and  Italian  ]»roduce,  and  then,*  is  an  active  fisherv 
and  co.asting  trade.  The  manufaetures  consist  chietiv 
of  eonl.age  and  lace.     Fop.  19,S41. 

CHIFFENHAM,  a  municipal  and  ]>.arHamentary 
borough.  I'.ngland,  \Viltshire,  F2  miles  n.e.  of  Bath. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  old  stone  bridge  of  'j-J  arehes,  and  consists 
of  o!ie  princi])al  street,  with  sevi;i;d  others  diverging 
from  it.  It  has  an  attractive  appearance,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  <  Jothic  churdi,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
a  tlistrict  church,  nine  dissenting  chapels,  new  t<»wn- 
hall,  county  court  office,  ki\  The  town  is  one  of  the 
lar.:est  marts  for  cheese  in  the  kingd(mi,  and  con- 
tains a  large  woollen  factory,  a  small  silk  factory, 
some  tanneries,  corn-mills,  an  important  condensed 
milk  fact(»ry,  kc.  Chipj»enham  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  Foji.  in  I'^Sl,  of  mun.  bor.,  135'2; 
pari,  bor.,  0770. 

CllIPFEWAY,  a  river  of  the  United  States. 
Wisconsin,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ajasoiii 
and  iMani<lowish,  lat.  45'  k..  receiving  several  tribu- 
taries, and  runuincr  s.w.  into  the  Mississi]»pi ;  Ion. 
t>J   W'.;  lat.  \Y^  -JO'  .N. 


CHIFPEWAYS,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians.  United  States  and  Cana<la,  They  are  tlis- 
tributed  through  Wisconsui,  Michigan,  on  the  Uhi[- 
peway,  and  the  Ottawa;  are  tall,  active,  and  weil- 
formed,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fiahirig. 
Thev  amount  to  about  ll.UdO. 

CHIQUITOS,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  South  Ame- 
rica, dej>artment  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sieri-a;  an.i, 
lo^.Ooo  .S(piaro  miles.  This  extensive  province  li'  s 
south  of  the  Me.vos,  on  the  Niundary  of  the  Bntziliui 
territory.  In  the  middle  of  it  rises  a  mountain  svs- 
tern  of  moderate  height,  running  N.N'.w.  to  s.«-.F., 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Amaz'*ns 
from  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata.  Sevend  of  the 
rivei-s  are  navigable,  and  there  are  fresh  and  salt 
water  lakes.  The  soil  is  rich,  growing  vanilla,  in<lig< », 
cotton,  sugar,  &c. ;  but  for  want  of  marketj?  there  is 
little  ctUtivatioii.  It  was  formerly  sai'l  to  contiin 
lUO  nations  of  Indians,  of  whom  not  more  than  thir- 
teen can  now  lie  recognized.  The  pdicy  of  the  Je-^uit 
missionaries  luxs  made  the  Chi<|uito  language  the  juv- 
dominant  one  among  the  natives.  It  is  copious,  an«l 
is  said,  whatever  that  may  mean,  to  have  a  sej-.arate 
vocabulary  for  female  use.  The  native  |x»pulation  is 
ab(^ut  li'J,O0(',  distril.Hited  among  ten  njis>ion3.  The 
size  and  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  the  ]H^r- 
fection  of  the  church  music,  in  which  the  natives 
take  a  j»art,  are  a  curious  monument  of  the  per-e- 
verane-  of  tlie  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  of  the  con- 
serviitive  character  of  their  ]K)Iicy,  which  ha.s  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  in  the  midst  of  these  solitudes  a 
fragment  of  European  civilization  so  purely  artificial. 

CHIFAGKA  (Creek,  from  rhdr,  the  "hand,  and 
apra,  a  seizure),  that  species  of  arthritis,  or  g"Ut., 
which  attacks  the  j«)int8  of  the  hand  (the  wrist  ai«d 
knuckle"^)  .and  hinders  their  nuitious.  It  graduaily 
deprives  the  hands  of  their  fle.\ilti!ity,  and  bends  tiie 
lingers,  distorts  tli<-m,  and  impedes  their  action  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  calcareous  matter  armmd  the 
sinews,  whicii  hnally  benumbs  and  stiffens  the  joints. 

CIIIKATA,  Ojh  ha  Chiratn^  a  .slender  bramhing 
annual  of  tlu?  gentian  family,  '1  to  li  feet  hiiih,  witii 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Indi.a,  where  the 
dried  stems  are  in  repute  as  .a  tonic  and  febrifuge 
both  with  native  and  Euro|>ean  practitioners. 

(.'IIIIION,  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of  Ivrono=j 
(Saturn)  and  Fhilyra.  Kronos  assumed  the  sha|>e  of 
a  horse,  in  this  .amour,  to  deceive  his  wife  Khea,  The 
shape  of  Chiron,  therefore,  was  half  that  of  a  man. 
half  of  .a  horse.  In  point  of  fact,  Chiron  w.os  one  *  A 
the  peojile  called  Centaurs.  He  was  celel>rated 
through  all  (Ireeee  for  his  wisdom  and  acquirements; 
and  the  greatest  princes  and  heroes  of  the  time — 
Bacchus,  Jason,  Hercules,  Achilles,  ^-Esculapius, 
Nestor,  Tlieseua,  Palamedes,  Ulysses,  Cast<ir  .and 
Pollux,  kv.y  were  represented  as  his  pupils.  Besides 
the  other  branches  in  which  young  men  of  rank  were 
instructed  at  that  time,  they  learned  from  him  mur-io 
and  medicine.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  sur- 
gery. When  Hercules  drove  the  Centaurs  from 
Mount  Pelion,  they  took  refuge  with  Chiron  in  ^lalea: 
but  their  enemy  pursued  them  even  into  this  retreat, 
and  \uifortunately  wounded  his  old  teacher  with  a 
mis<lirected  arrow.  The  speedy  operation  of  the 
poison  in  which  the  arrow  had  been  dij»ped  rendereil 
remedies  useless  ;  and  Chiron  sufTered  the  severest 
torjuf  nts.  The  gods  at  his  prayer  put  an  end  t<>  his 
life,  though  his  nature  was  immortal  by  rea.«*on  of  his 
descent  fnmi  Kronos.  After  his  death  he  was  pl.aced 
among  the  stars,  and  became  the  constellation  S.ogit- 
tarius. 

CHTSTiEU,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  vear, 
connnencing  with  the  new  moon  in  Deccml>er.  or  the 
latter  jiaii;  of  Xovemlxr.  The  modem  Jews  fast  ou 
the  sixth  day  of  this  mouth. 
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CHISWICE,  a  town  and  parish,  England,  county 
of  Middlesex,  5  miles  w.  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Lon- 
don. It  has  an  ancient  church  and  several  schools, 
contains  the  gardena  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Xiondon,  and  Devonshire  House,  in  which  Fox  and 
Canning  died.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Brentford  Loop 
branch  of  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway. 
Fop.  of  urKin  sanitary  district  in  18S1,  15,975. 

CHITIN  (C,H,.NO«),  the  chief  tissue-forming 
ingredient  of  the  wing-cases  of  insects,  and  the  so* 
called  shells  of  crabs  and  other  crustaoeans.  From 
these  sources  it  can  be  obtained  by  successive  treat- 
ment with  di£Ferent  solvents  to  remove  inoiganic 
niAtter,  fat,  Ac.  When  pure  it  is  solid,  often  re- 
taining the  form  of  the  original  substance,  transpa- 
rent and  homy.  It  is  insoluble  in  a]l  ordinary  sol- 
vents, but  by  continuous  digestion  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add  it  is  gradually  converted  into  grape- 
sugar,  the  nitrogen  forming  ammonia.  Notldng  is 
known  about  the  physiological  transformations  of 

chttin. 

CHITTAaOKa,  a  district,  Hindustan,  in  the  8.1. 
of  Bengal,  between  lat  21*  and  23**  v.,  and  Ion.  91" 
and  93'  K.,  having  Tipperah  on  the  K.,  Birmah  on  the 
z.,  Arracan  on  the  B.,  and  the  Bay  of  B^igal  on  the  w. 
Area.  2498  square  miles;  pop.  in  1872, 1,127,402.  The 
Mu^h  Mountains  traverse  the  district  centrally  from 
north  to  soutli,  and  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  the  n.e., 
attain  the  height  of  5600  feet  The  principal  river 
is  the  Kamaphuli  or  Chittagong.  The  level  lands, 
chieBy  on  the  coast  and  the  valleys,  are  very  fertile, 
yielding  large  crops  with  little  labour.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber,  canvas,  coarse  cloths,  and  ele- 
phants. On  tiie  sea-coast  the  government  has  a 
manufactory  of  salt  A  considerable  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mohanunedans.  Chittagong  is  alsft 
the  name  of  a  division  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
Bengal,  which  includes,  besides  this  district,  also 
Chittagong  Hills,  NeokhaU,  Tipperah,  and  Tipperah 
HilU.     Area,  16,471  square  miles;  pop.  3,480,136. 

CHITTELDROOG,  or  Chital  Dbooo  (native, 
SUala  DwQa,  spotted  castle),  a  town  and  fortress, 
Hindustan,  Mysore.  The  fortress,  occupying  a  clus- 
ter of  rocky  hills  about  800  feet  high,  probably  the 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  fortified  rooks  in  the  sontii 
of  India»  consists  Af  a  labyrinth  of  fortifications  wind- 
ing irregularly  up  from  rock  to  rock  to  the  summit, 
and  ffuardtnff  every  accessible  point     Pop.  5812. 

CBITTOOR,  or  Chittoek,  a  town  and  forty  Hin- 
dustan, province  of  Rajpootana^  right  bank  of  the 
Bairaas,  70  miles  K.t  of  Odeypoor.  The  town  was 
formerly,  and  for  several  centuries,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Odeypoor,  and  celebrated  for  its 
strength  and  riches.  It  has  lost  much  of  both,  but 
is  stiu  a  considerable  and  a  fine  town,  containing 
many  temples  and  other  well-constructed  buildings, 
including  two  handsome  towers  of  white  marble 
about  100  feet  high,  and  finely  carved,  dedicated  to 
Siva.  The  fort,  formerly  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  in  India^  stands  upon  a  steep  itx:k  over- 
looking the  town. 

CHITTY,  JosxPH,  a  distinguished  special  pleader, 
bom  in  1 776,  has  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  legal  text-books.  These  comprise  a  Treatise  on 
the  Parties  to  Actions  and  to  Pleadings  (1808); 
Treatiae  on  the  Law  of  Nations  relative  to  the  Legal 
Eflfects  of  War  on  the  Commerce  of  Belligerents 
and  Neutrals  (1812);  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Criminal  Law,  ad^ted  to  the  Use  of  the  Profession, 
Magistrates,  and  Private  Oentiemen  (1818);  and  a 
Concise  View  of  the  Principles,  Object^  and  Utility 
of  Pleadings  (second  edition,  London,  1835).  lie 
died  in  1841.  ' 

CHIUSI,  the  Cdman  of  the  Etruscans  and  Clurium 
of  the  Romans;  a  town  of  Italy,  province  Sienna^ 


stands  on  a  hill  about  3  miles  w.  of  the  lake  of  same 
name,  and  43  miles  8.  from  Arezzo.  Chiusi  was  one 
of  the  twelve  confederated  towns  of  £truria»  and  the 
residence  of  Porsenna.  It  was  ruined  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana^ 
which  converted  its  territory  into  a  pestilential  marsh. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  numerous  an- 
cient remains.    Pop.  2226. 

CHIVALRY  (French  chercderie,  from chetnl,  Latin, 
eabaUtu,  a  horse),  a  word  generally  employed  to 
signify  a  certain  institution  uf  the  middle  ages.    The 
age  of  chivalry  is  the  heroic  ago  of  the  Teutonic- 
Christian  tribes,  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.    This  heroic  period  of  a  nation  may 
be  compared  to  the  youth  of  an  individual ;  and  we 
find,  therefore,  nations,  in  this  stige  of  their  progress, 
distinguished  by  the  virtues,  follies,  and  even  vices 
to  which  the  youth  of  individuals  is  most  prone- 
thirst  for  glory,  enthusiasm,  pride,  indescribable  and 
indefinite  aspirations  after  something  beyond  the 
realites  of  life,  strong  faith  in  virtue  and  intellectual 
greatness,  together  with  much  vanity  and  credulity. 
Chivalry,  in  the  perfection  of  its  glory  and  its  extra- 
vagance, existed  chiefly  among  the  northern  or  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  or  those  which  were  conquered  by  and 
mingled  with  them,  and  whose  institutions  and  civili- 
zation were  impregnated  with  the  Teutonic  spirit 
Therefore  we  find  chivalry  never  fully  developed  in 
Italy,  because  the  Teutonic  spirit  never  penetrated 
all  the  institutions  of  that  country,  as  it  found  a 
civilization  already  established,  of  too  settied  a  char- 
acter to  be  materially  affected  by  its  influence.    We 
do  not  find  much  of  the  chivalric  spirit  in  Greece,  nor 
among  the  Slavonic  tribes,  except  some  traces  among 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles,  who  had  caught  a  por 
tion  of  it  from  the  Grennans.    Among  the  Swedes, 
though  a  genuine   Teutonic  tribe,  chividry  never 
struck  deep  root ;  but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
remote  situation,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
early  directed  their  attention  to  navigation  and  naval 
warfare,  which,  in  many  ways,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  chivalric  spirit ;  affording,  for  in- 
stance, comparatively  little  opportunity  for  that  dis- 
play of  courage  and  accomplishment  in  the  eyes  of 
adzniring  multitudes,  or  in  the  adventurous  quests  of 
the  single  knight,  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature 
of  the  chivalric  age.    Poets  and  orators  are  fond  of 
declaring  that  the  chivalric  spirit  is  gone.    The  fam- 
ous passage  in  Burke's  Reflections  is  familiar  to  every 
one ;  but  the  man  who  coolly  investigates  the  char- 
acter of  past  times  and  compares  them  with  the  pre- 
sent, will  hardly  come  to  the  condusion  that  our  age 
is  deficient  in  any  of  the  qualities  which  constituted 
the  glory  of  the  age  of  chivalry.     The  same  spirit  in 
our  days  has  chosen  a  nobler  direction ;  the  adven- 
turers who  expose  themselves  to  every  peril  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  human  improvement,  the  Hum- 
boldts.  Franklins,  Livingstones,  display  equal  hero- 
ism in  a  worthier  cause.    We  would  not  govern  our- 
selves by  so  narrow  a  theory  of  utility  as  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  what  was  really  great  and  sublime 
in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  but  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  virtues  of  the  chivsJric  age  have  vanished,  be- 
cause they  now  appear  with  leas  show  and  gorgeous- 


To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  chivalry,  we 
must  consider  the  character  of  the  ancient  German 
tribes.  The  warlike  spirit  was  common  to  them  with 
other  barbarous  nations;  but  there  were  certain  traits 
in  their  character  peculiarly  their  own.  Among  these 
was  their  esteem  for  women.  This  is  dwelt  upon  1  y 
Tacitus,  and  is  suflldentiy  apparent  from  the  early 
native  German  historians.  OTiis  regard  for  the  f e- 
male  sex  was  diffused  by  them  through  every  country 
into  which  they  spread,  though  with  considerabU 
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dilTerence  in  the  form?!  in  wliich  it  developed  itself. 
In  ]•' ranee  it  Ijecame  that  refined  L^'uUautry  for  Avhich 
the  nation  h;us  l»ecn  8o  lon.^  e<»nsj)ieuous ;  in  Spain 
it  as-nni«.d  a  more  romaiitic  an<l  glowing  eliaraetc-r, 
disjilavini:  mueli  of  the  lire  of  oriental  feelint;;  in 
(Icnnany  it-^elf  it  heeaine  faithfid  and  tender  attaeh- 
liK-Mit  tv  the  wedili  d  wife,  L  udonbtedly  the  Chris- 
tian nli-ion  as>i-t<.'d  in  developing'  this  feeling  of 
e^t't'ni  lor  the  fenjale  sex  in  those  tbnt  s,  and  it  hrus 
been  all.  .red  that  the  a«loration  of  tho  Virgin,  whieh 
afterward.s  began  to  Ije  t;iiper>litiously  taught  a^s  a 
part  of  it,  and  to  be  as  .super.>titiou.sly  acted  tipou 
by  its  i>rofeHsor.s,  may  have  tended,  Ity  keei)ing  a 
deilicd  inuige  of  chantity  before  the  mind,  to  jtroduce 
tile  same  Je.>ult.  Tile  alleu.ition  is  more  plausible 
tiian  true.  lii<leed  the  inetlieacy  (»f  tliis  supersti- 
tious feeling  is  proved  1>y  the  ea-e  of  .s<;viral  Asiutie 
iiali<»ns,  Avhicli,  tLouuh  wor.-hii'ping  gods  fabled  t^» 
be  liie  oH'si»ring  of  female  Idrtli-s,  keej)  their  women 
iji  a  very  di  graded  eonvlititMi,  treating  th<'ni  ;us  if  they 
formed  an  intVrior  portion  of  Imnian  nature,  and  were 
entitled  to  none  of  its  distinguishing  privileges.  \Ve 
may  be  tuhl,  in  answer  to  our  elaim  of  the  peeidiar 
regard  for  tlie  female  as  a  eliaraeteri-,tic  of  the  'JVu- 
tonie  tril"  s,  that  women  were  held  in  high  estet  ni 
by  the  Koinans.  It  is  true  that  wives  and  m<»thers 
uero  treated  uith  great  regard  by  tiie  lionians,  and 
the  history  of  no  nati(»n  aU'ords  more  numerous  in- 
fctanees  of  female  nobleness ;  but  tins  «.'steem  was 
rendered  to  tliem,  not  as  females,  but  as  the  faithful 
companions  and  patriotie  mothers  of  citizens.  it 
had  >on:e\\hat  of  a  political  cast.  Ihit  this  wius  not 
the  case  with  the  (Jermans.  'I'here  is  another  trait 
of  the  (Jerman  character  which  deser\es  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection,  which  is  very  aj)parent 
in  tli<-ir  literature,  and  the  lives  of  many  individuals; 
We  nil  all  that  ind<.'linitethir.>t  forsoniething  superior  to 
the  realities  of  life,  that  si  hw  n,  to  u>c  their  (»wn  word, 
which  liaidly  adndts  of  translation,  which  has  j»ro- 
dueed  aniong  tln-ni  at  the  same  time  so  much  excel- 
lence and  so  much  extravagance,  'i'hese'  three  traits 
of  the  Teut(»nic  race,  tin  ir  warlike  sjtirit,  th(  ir  estcfm 
forwoujen.and  th«ir  indetinabh'  thirst  for  sujieihuman 
gi<  atness,  together  with  the  inlluenco  of  the  feudal 
system  and  of  the  lloman  Catholic  religion,  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  sjtirit  of  chivalry — an  institution 
which,  to  many  obsorvei-s,  iip]»<ars  like  an  isolate*! 
jli'iioniinoM  in  history,  and  leaves  tlicm  in  doubt 
wheth»,r  to  despise  it  as  foolish,  or  admire  it  as  siil)- 
lime.  The  feuflal  system  divided  the  Christian  Teu- 
tonic tril'cs  into  masses,  the  mendxrs  of  which  were 
united,  iudc-t.d,  by  S(;nie  political  tics,  but  had  little  of 
that  intimate  connection  w  hich  bound  men  tttgether  in 
the  cr»mmunities  of  anticpiity,  and  which  hru-^  i)idduced 
like  cllects  in  our  own  and  a  few  jtrcceding  ages. 
They  still  j-rescrved.  in  a  great  measure,  the  indej>end- 
ence  oi  barbarians,  'i'hc  re  was,  hoWe\i-r,  »»ne  strong 
bc»nd  of  union  which  gave  consistency  to  the  whole 
a^rgicgate  :  we  mean  the  Itoman  (.'atholic  religion, 
wliich  has  lost  much  of  its  ct»miecting  power,  in  pro- 
jjortion  ivi  other  ties,  chielly  those  of  a  common  civi- 
lization, have  gained  strength.  Tho  inlluence  of  a 
conmion  religion  was  of  great  service  to  mankind 
during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  violence,  in  giving 
coherency  to  the  links  of  the  soiial  chain,  which  were 
continually  in  danger  of  ]>arting.  'J'o  this  cause  is  to 
Ik-  ascribed  the  great  uniformity  of  character  which 
prevaileil  during  the  ages  of  chivalry.  'J'hc  feudal 
syst-  ni,  besides,  enabled  the  gentry  to  live  on  the 
labours  (tf  the  o}»prcssed  [feasants,  without  the  neccs- 
fciity  of  jtroviding  for  tin  ir  own  Mij^port,  and  to 
indulge  the  love  of  adventures  incident  to  their  war- 
like and  ambitious  character.  If  wo  now  combine 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  been  considerinj^ 
—a  wmdike  spirit,  a  lofty  devotion  to  the  female  sex, 


an  undefinal'le  thirst  for  g:lon»%  connected  with  feudil 
independence,  clev.ation  above  the  drudgery  of  d-iily 
toil,  and  a  uniformity  of  character  and  purj>«>se,  in- 
spired by  the  intlucnce  of  a  common  religit^n — we 
obtain  a  tolerable  view  of  the  chivalric  character. 
This  character  liad  not  yet  (piite  deveh»ped  itself  in 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.     The  courage  exhibit<-d  by 
the  warriors  of  his  a.:e  was  rather  the  courage  «-'f  in- 
divi<luals  in  bodies.    The  independence,  the  iudi\id- 
uality  of  character,  which  distinguished   the    emnit 
kniglit  who  .sought  far  and  wide  for  adventures  to  1h* 
achieved  l>y  his  single  arm,  was  the  growth  of  a  lat-  r 
period.     'J'hc  use  of  the  wardiorse,  which  foniiod  s. » 
essential  an  instrument  of  the  son  of  chivalry,  v.-.n 
not  common  among  the  Germans  until  the   time  <'f 
their  wars  with  the  Huns.     They  were  iiivleed   ac- 
(|uainte<l  w  itli  it  before,  and  Tacitus  mentions   it  in 
his  account  of  Germany;  but  it  Wius  not  in  cominou 
Use  among  tliem  till  the  period  we  have  mentioiievk 
After    it    was    introduced,    cavalry    wjus    consiti*;fn  d 
among  them,  as  among  all  nations  in  the  early  sta.;«  s 
of  their  ]»rogress,  much  superior  to  infantry,  w  lii'  h 
w.as,  in  fact,  despised,  until  the  .successes  of  the  Swiss 
demoustratetl  its  sui'criority.     In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury kniudithood  had  Ixcome  an  estal'lishod  and  w  ell- 
dehned  institution  ;  but  it  w  as  not  tdl  the  fourtccntli 
that   its   lionours   were   C(»n(incd   exclusively    to    the 
nobility.     The  Crusades  gave  a  more  religious  turn 
to  the  sjtirit  of  chivalry,  and  made  the  knights  of  .'id 
Christian  nations  known  to  each  other,  so  that  a  ure.it 
uniformity  is  thenceforward  to  be  perceived  fuaoiig 
them  throughout  Europe.     Then  arose  the  reli:.:i"us 
orders  of  knights,  the  knight-s  of  St.  John,  the  Teui- 
plars,  the  Teutonic  knights,  Sec.     The  whole   est-;\b'- 
lishment  of  knighth<»o<l  assumed  continually  a  more 
formal  character,  and  dcgencr.iting,  like  every  huni.ati 
institution,  sank  .at  last  into  (^luixotic  extravajain.-t  s, 
or  frittered  away  its  spirit  amid  the  forms  and  puucti- 
lios  sjtringing  from  the  pride  and  the  distinctions  of 
the  privileged  orders  of  society.     It  merged,  in  f:u;t, 
among  the  abuses  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
labours  of  (»ur  age   to  ovi^rthrow.      The  decline   of 
chivalry  might  be  traced  through  the  dilforent  forms 
which  it  assumed  in  ditfcrent  nations  as  distinctly  ;vs 
its  development— a  task  too  extensive  for  this  work. 
The  education  (>f  a  knight  was  liriefly  as  follows: 
— The   y<»ung  and  nolde  stripling,   generally  alx<ut 
his  twelfth  year,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  some  ]>ar«m 
or  noble  knight,  where  he  spent  his  time  chietly  in 
attending  on  the  ladies,  and  acquiring  skill  in  the  use 
oi  arms,  in  riding,  il'c.     This  duty  of  waiting  alnnit 
the  j>ersons  of   the  ladies  became,  in  the  se'juel.  as 
injvnaous  to  the  morals  of  the  page  ns  it  may  liave 
been  salutary  in  the   beuinning.     When  advancing 
age  and  exjicrience  in  the  use  of  anns  had  qualified  the 
]>age  for  w  ar,  he  became  an  tcn'tn/cr  (esquire  or  squire). 
This  word  is  generally  sup])osed  to  V'e  derived  from 
es'u  or  ^rmlo  (shield,  s<-n(<nn),  because  am(»ng  other 
otlices  it  was  the  s<piire"s  business  to  carry  the  shield 
t»f  the  kuijht  whom  he  served.    The  third  and  liighest 
rank  of  chivalrv  was  that  of  kniLdithood,  which  w;is 
not  conferred  Ixfore  the  twenty-first  year,  except  in 
the  ca,se  of  distinguished  birth  or  great  achievements. 
The  individual  prepared  himself  by  confessing,  f.'ist- 
ing,  &c.;  religious  rites  were  j)erformed ;  anil  then, 
after  ))romising  to  be  faithful,  to  ]»rotect  ladies  and 
orphans,  never  to  lie  nor  utter  slander,  to  live   in 
harmony  with  his  equals.  *^c.  (in  France  there  were 
tw  enty  vows  of  knighthood),  he  received  the  areola Jr^ 
a  slight  blow  on  the  ne<dv  with  the  fiat  of  the  sword 
from  the  ])crst»n  who  dubbed  him  a  kidght,  who  at 
the  same  time  pnaiounced  a  formula  to  this  elTect: 
'I   dub  thee   knight,   in   the  name   of  God  and  St. 
Michael   (or  in  the  natne  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy   Ghost).      Be   faithful,    bold,    and   fortimate.' 


CHrVASSO-CHLOEAL. 


TbiM  -wiM  often  done  od  Uie  eve  of  bottle,  to  ■timnlkte 
the  Dew  knight  to  deedj  of  valour,  or  iSUx  the  COm- 
hat,  to  reward  aignal  bravery. 

TboQgh  no  man  of  my  reflection  vonld  with  for 
the  rstum  of  the  a^  of  chivalry,  yet  we  mint  re- 
member that  chivklry  etercisBd,  in  aome  respects,  a 
ulutuy  Inflnenoe  at  a  Unie  when  govenunenta  were 
nnaattled  and  lawa  little  regarded.  Though  diivalry 
ofCea  carried  the  fselinga  of  love  and  honoor  to  a 
fanatical  exoeei,  yet  the  reverence  paid  to  them  con- 
tributed to  prevent  mankind,  at  thia  period  of  taw- 
leei  violence,  fram  relapabig  into  barbariam;  and  *■ 
the  feudal  ■yitem  wm  unavoidable,  it  la  weU  that  iU 
evils  wen  loniewbat  alleviated  by  the  apirit  of  chi- 
Tally.  The  in£uence  which  chivalry  had  on  poetry 
was  very  gnM.  The  troubadour  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  froariret  In  the  north  of  the  aame  coun- 
bj,  the  nintlreU  in   Briton,   the   Miantiinf/rr  in 

who  received  them  hospitably.  la  Provence  aroae 
the  Courtt  of  Lott  (which  ace),  which  decided  the 
poetical  oonteita  of  the  Imighta.  Amorooa  iODgi 
(rAaiuoiu),  duels  (tnuoiu),  pastoral  longa  {ptatoar- 
tttct),  and  poetioal  colloqui»  (nnvnfei)  were  per- 
formed. In  Germany  the  chivalrio  spirit  produced 
one  of  the  most  spleiidid  and  lublune  epics,  the 
Kibelungenlied  (which  see).  By  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  which  grew  up  during  the  Cniiades, 
fairies  and  alt  the  wonders  of  enchantment  were 
introdnced  into  On  romantio  or  chivalrio  poetry.  It 
is  prdmble,  however,  that  there  eiisted  someching  of 
the  sanie  kind  before  the  influence  of  the  East  was 
felt;  for  instance,  the  storiesof  theenchanter  Merlin. 
Chivalrio  poetry,  in  our  opinion,  begins,  ss  Schlegel 
has  shown,  with  the  QiythologioBl  cyclus  of  King 
Arthur's  round  table.  The  second  oyclus  is  that  of 
Charlemagne  and  bis  paladins,  bis  twelve  peera, 
which  remained  the  poetical  foundation  of  chivalrio 
poetry  for  many  centuries.  The  cjnJus  of  *'"«^<« 
(whidi  soe),  which  belongs,  perhaps,  eiclnsively  to 
Spain,  doea  not  reat  on  any  historical  ground.  For 
further  intonDatioD,  see  the  article  Chivalry  oon- 
tained  in  the  Encydopadia  Britannloa,  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  Heeren's  Essay  on  the  Influence 
td  the  Crusadee ;  BUsdung's  Vorlesungen  liber  Rit- 
taneit  ond  Ritterweaea;  Udmoirea  sur  I'aocienne 
Chevslerie,  par  Lacume  de  Sainte-Palaye  (I'aiia, 
1S26,  two  vols.,  with  engravings);  and  last  but  not 
least,  Don  Quixote.  See  alao  the  article  ToubMa- 
KEHT,  and  the  other  articlea  in  this  work  conni 
with  this  subject. 

CHIVASSO,  a  town,  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  14  miles  n.i.  of 
Turp,  In  which  province  ft  is  situated;  with  fiOOO  in- 
habitants. Its  fortifications  were  demolisbed  by  the 
Franch  in  1804,  previous  to  which  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  plaoas  in  Piedmont.  Its  trade  is  ohlefly  In 
grain  and  cattle. 

CUliADNI,  Ebkbt  Flobkmh  Fbiidiicb,  a  Crer- 
man  physiciit,  and  nw  of  the  founders  of  the  sdenca 
of  aoonsUcs,  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  in  I7G6,  died  at 
Brealan  In  1S27.  After  a  suocessfui  oddth  of  study 
at  the  school  of  Giimma  he  adopted  the  profession 
of  juiispnideuce,  which  he  practised  first  in  hii  native 
town,  and  afterwards  at  Leipzig,  where  he  took  the  de- 
grees of  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  in  Iaw.  His  na- 
tural taste  led  him  to  study  music,  and  to  devote  hli 
leisure  to  physic^  scienoe.  The  backward  state  of 
the  theory  of  musio  compared  with  the  other  physical 
sdences  early  opened  up  to  iilm  a  negleoted  mine  of 
sdentifio  discovery;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  set 
bimaelf  resolutely  to  explore  it  By  covering  nlates 
of  glaM  with  fine  sand,  and  causing  them  to  vibrate, 
bo  diKovered  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  scienoe  of 
acoustics^  that  the  communication  of  vibrations  in 


onitant  mathematical 
^  .  ions  led  him  to  travel 
through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  vint 
its  principal  capitals.  He  invented  vm  enphona 
(about  1739)  and  clavicylinder  (1800),  instrumenU 
more  curious  than  luefui,  in  which  musical  sounds 
an  produced  bj  friction,  and  by  the  revolution  ti  a 
glsBs  cylinder  causing  the  vibration  of  chords.  His 
■identina  works  are  of  quite  a  different  value.  Tha 
tint  of  tbem,  Entdeckungen  Uber  die  Theoiie  dea 
Elaoges  appeared  in  1787;  Acoustics  (which  he  him- 
self  tnnalatfld  into  French,  Paris,  I809J,  in  1802; 
Neue  Beitnge  lur  Akustik,  1S17;  Uebar  Feuer- 
I,  1819;  &c 


when  It  is  clamped  firmly  at  one  point,  so  ai 
horiumtal,  and  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  violin- 
bow.  A  thin  aqaara  plate  of  brass,  for  Instance, 
filed  at  the  middlapoint,  and  then  bowed,  eihiblta 
them  beautifully.  The  plate  while  vibrating  divides 
itself  up  into  portions  that  CDrreepond  to  tiie  m>dtt 
and  vtntnU  K'jmtitti  of  a  sounding-string,  parts  of  it 
vibrating  np  and  down,  while  certun  lines  rem^u 
fixed.  The  sand,  as  long  as  it  is  on  a  vibrating  pvt, 
is  tossed  up  and  down,  hut  on  a  nodal  line  it  renuuns 
at  rest.  Hence  it  gradually  collects  on  the  nodal 
lines,  and  forms  itseU  into  the  figures  kiwwn  under 
the  above  name.  With  a  uniform  plate  beautiful 
symmetrioal  figures  are  formed,  of  wUch  the  accom- 
panying diagram  will  give  some  idea,    They  vary  in 


lUoatton  boresaes  as  the  not« 
that  the  plate  soonils  becomes  higher  and  higher. 
The  positions  of  the  nodes  may  be  determined  bj 
pressing  the  fingers  on  points  at  the  edge  of  the 
(date,  or  presdng  down  a  penknife  or  other  pointed 
Instrument  on  points  in  the  suifooe  of  it,  and  at  tha 
same  time  bowing  it  at  properly  ohosen  points  and 
with  a  proper  deijTee  of  foroe. 

CHLOE,  the  budding  or  verdant  principle,  a  sur- 
name given  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  from  the  suoposed 
protection  which  she  gave  to  germinating  seed.  At 
Athens  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  under  this 
name,  and  in  the  montit  Thsrgellon,  oorresponding 
nearly  to  oar  May,  a  festivsl  oaUed  Chloeta  was 
celebrated  in  her  honour. 

CHLORAL  (C.UCl.O)  seems  to  be  aldehyde. 
in  whidi  chlorine  has  been  substituted  for  hydrogen 
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(see  Ar-DEHYDK).  It  was  discovered  by  Liel)ig  in 
1832,  who  i,'ot  it  l>y  pa-^siiiLT  dry  chlorine  gas  through 
al)S(»ltitc  alcohol  till  all  action  ceased.  The  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  reijiiired  for  1  lb.  of  si)irit  is  nearly 
40  cubic  feet,  and  the  action  must  l»e  continued  for 
Bome  days.  A  very  large  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evolved  at  the  same  time,  and  this  must  be  got  rid 
by  means  of  a  good  «lraiight.  The  crude  product  is 
agitated  with  four  or  live  times  its  l)ulk  of  sulphuric 
acid,  allowed  to  .stand,  and  the  layer  of  chloral  which 
forms  drawn  off.  It  i.s  then  rectified  over  finely 
divided  lime.  These  o[)erations  have  in  general  to 
be  repeated  several  times  to  get  the  chloral  t|uite 
pure.  Chloral  is  an  oily  li(iuid,  which  boils  alwmt 
tiul'  Fahr.  It  has  a  pungent  odour  and  .slightly 
astringent  ta-ste.  The  vaj>onr  a<-ts  strongly  on  the 
Bkin.  It  has  a  s|)ecilic  gravity  of  1'5.  When  droj»])ed 
into  water  it  falls  to  the  bottom  in  oily  dro])S,  which 
dissolve  on  heating:  it  is  readily  .soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  it  ai;ts  itself  ad  a  solvent  of  iodine, 
8ulj»hur,  and  i)lios]»horus. 

When  brought  in  contact  with  a  little  wat(^r,  cld<Mal 
combines  with  it,  forming  a  hydr.ate  C.  llCLjU,  H.O, 
which  is  white  and  crystalline,  and  dissolves  on  ad- 
dition of  wat<n'.  Wlien  preserved  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  the  hydrate  subUmes;  when  heated,  it  vola- 
tilizes without  deconiposition.  Kept  in  contact  with 
oil  of  vitriol  for  a  considerable  tin»e,  chloral  jjasses 
into  an  insoluble  state,  but  by  heat  it  again  l>eet»mes 
soluble.  It  i.s  decomix^sed  by  alkalies,  chloroform 
being  one  of  the  products. 

Till  within  the  last  few  veai^i  chloral  was  a  body 
of  no  ])articular  interijst  to  any  one  but  a  chemist, 
but  the  discoverv  of  its  i»hvsiolo.!ical  etfects  bv  Dr. 
O,  liiebreich  h;is  eng-iged  the  attention  of  the  whole 
medical  profession,  an«J  has  converted  it  into  a  regu- 
lar commercial  jiroduet.  I.iel>reich  was  IcmI  to  his 
discovery  Ity  theoretical  considerations.  Knowing 
that  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  other  sul».^tanees  when 
introduced  into  the  .system  are  oxidized  into  the  sim- 
plest com])ounds  and  eliminated,  he  Wius  led  to  in- 
quire what  would  likely  ha{>])eu  when  a  therapeutic 
agent,  which  can  undergo  an  intermediate  or  ])artial 
decomposition,  is  administered;  wliether  it  would 
yield  the  ])ro\imate  products,  or  at  once  be  decom- 
posed into  its  ultimate  simplest  state  •  I'o  answer 
this  he  selected  chloral,  which,  yielding  chloroform 
by  decomposition,  furnishes  a  substance  that  produces 
of  itself  a  njarked  ]»hysiological  ell'ect.  X(»w  if  chlo- 
ral in  the  system  is  at  first  jjartially  deconqtosed  only, 
and  chloroform  liberated,  the  latter  may  be  antici- 
pated to  produce  its  ell'ect;  but  if  the  chloral  is  com- 
))letely  oxidized  at  once,  this  elfect  will  not  ajjpear. 
Liebreich  performed  numerous  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent animals,  the  results  of  which  contirmed  the  an- 
ticipation that  chloral  in  the  bo<ly  undergoes  a  simi- 
lar change  to  what  it  does  when  mi.xed  with  Soda  in 
a  disli,  that  is,  it  yields  chlt»roform,  ajid  the  chloro- 
form then  jiroduces  its  well-known  hypnotic  effect. 
He  further  exjteriniented  upon  persons  sniTering  from 
Blee[)lefesness  from  various  causes  w  ith  givat  success, 
an<l  it  has  been  tried  by  other  practitioners,  for  in- 
stance, in  tvi>hus  fever,  w ith  the  Viest  results,  when 
ordinary  opiates  could  not  be  administered.  A  most 
valuable  agent  luus  thus  l.>een  put  within  reach  of  the 
physician,  and  altogether  chloral  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  im[Mjrtant  conq>ounds  which  inedi- 
cuie  has  vet  borrowed  from  ori^anic  chemistry. 

CHLORIC  ACID.     See  Chi.ouixk. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.     See  Ciiiouixi:. 

CHLORIDE  OF  NITROGEX.     See  (.'iiforink. 

CHLOIUMEUllY,  the  estimation  of  the  .amount 
of  chlorine  in  a  solution  or  pt>wder  availal>le  for 
bleaching.  H  has  been  found  net  essary  to  ci^itrive 
Special  metho<Lj  to  determine  this,  because  the  e.'^ti-  ,' 


mation  of  the  total  chlorine  present  Is  no  g^iide  to 
the  bleaching  value  of  the  ttul)stan(*.  The  meth<"is 
used  are  all  ba.^ed  on  the  power  chlorine  has  of  de- 
composing water  and  thereby  liberatinjg  oxygen. 
This  is  usually  done  in  presence  of  some  body  which 
can  combine  Anth  the  oxygen,  so  that  the  whole 
action  is  in  reality  an  oxidation.  Manv  metho^is 
have  been  proposed,  but  one  of  the  oldest,  first  iiitr«>- 
duced  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  still  one  of  the  best.  It 
de|>ends  on  tlie  conversion  of  au  arsenious  into  an 
arsenic  compound,  the  [M>int  where  the  action  is  c«^m- 
pleted  being  indicated  by  a  sejKaratej  t<ist.  A  weighed 
jjuautity  of  ai-senious  acid  is  di.ssolved  in  caustic  s/nla, 
the  solution  rendered  strongly  acid,  and  the  whole 
diluted  to  a  certain  bulk.  The  ar.seniou8  coLupi>und 
requires  of  coui>;e  a  definite  amount  of  chlorine  to 
convert  it  to  the  higher  state.  Measuring  off  a  o>n- 
Veiiient  bulk  of  this  standard  solution,  a  weight^l 
(piantity  of  the  bleaching-|K»wder  is  beaten  U>  a  paste 
with  water,  made  up  to  a  given  strength,  an«l  then 
this  diluted  soluti<»n  is  run  from  a  gra<luated  glrts-s 
ve.-^sel  into  the  measured  tpiantity  of  arseuious  acid. 
The  action  inmiediately  takes  phice.  but  .aft  the  fluid 
itself  gives  no  indication  of  the  conq)letion  of  the 
change,  indigo  is  added  at  the  commencement  of  tlic 
o]>eration.  Then  so  long  as  ai"seuious  acid  remains 
the  solution  continues  blue;  but  when  the  conversion 
is  conq>lete,  the  blue  of  the  indigo  is  immediately 
bleached,  and  the  .solution  bcconung  colourless  shows 
that  the  Ideaching  solution  is  now  in  exce^s^  and  no 
more  is  to  be  added.  The  numl»er  of  me.isures  l>eing 
i-ead  off  gives  the  quantity  of  chlorine  required  U> 
oxidize  the  weight  of  arsenic  taken,  and  from  that 
can  be  eixsily  calculated  the  amoimt  of  avaUaMe 
chlorine  in  the  sample.  The  [K?rf<»rmance  of  this 
analysis  requires  some  practice,  but  it  is  easy  of  exe- 
cuti(»n,  and  gives  very  good  results. 

C IILOR 1 N  ]'].  The  discovery  of  this  g.as  w.as  m.ade 
in  1771  by  Scheele,  who  named  it  ih'/'h!f.*[/Litira('d 
mai'inc  acid.  The  term  dtiihloiiiatirattd  ha<l  exactly 
the  same  inq>ort  as  that  of  oxi/tjcnnUd,  stx>n  aiter- 
v.ards  introduced  by  ]ja\oisier.  It  w;u-i  afterwards 
ju'oved  l\v  Davy  to  be  not  a  compound  with  oxygen, 
but  a  siuqJe  body,  and  from  its  pecidiar  yelU»w- 
isli -green  colour  the  a]»pellation  of  chlovivr.  (from 
Greek  i-khlros,  green)  Wius  given  to  it.  Chlorine 
gas  is  obtained  by  mixing  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  contained  in  a  ghxss  flask,  with  finely- jx.>wdered 
peroxide  of  manganese.  On  the  apjtlication  of  a 
moderate  heat  tlie  gas  is  evolved,  and  can  be  col- 
lected either  in  bottles  over  warm  water  in  the 
pneumatic  tniugh,  or  l>y  simply  leading  the  delivery 
tube  to  tlie  Ixittom  of  a  bottle,  and  allowing  the 
heavy  chlorine  to  disphu-e  the  air.  The  reaction  l»e- 
tween  tlie  ])ero\ide  of  manganese  (MnOa)  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  (IHCI)  consists  in  the  formation 
of  water  CiHoO)  and  manganous  chloride  (MnClj) 
and  the  conseijuent  liberation  of  chlorine  (CI 3).  The 
following  method  is  also  enq>loyed: — Three  parts 
of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  are  intimately 
mingled  with  one  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
to  this  mixtiu'c  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluttd 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water  are  adde«l.  By  the 
actit)n  of  sulphuric  iicid  (tn  the  chloride,  hydrochh>ric 
acid  is  <lisengaged,  which  reacts  as  above  explained 
upon  the  peroxide  of  manganese;  so  that  instead  of 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  directly  to  the  manganese, 
the  mateiials  for  forming  it  are  enqdoyed. 

Deacon's  process  consists  in  pa'^ing  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  oxygen  o\  er  tiles  soaked 
in  a  copper  salt,  dried  and  heated  to  from  700^  to 
7^)0^  Fahr,  At  this  point  water  is  formed  and  chlo- 
rine is  lil.)erated;  the  coi>per  salt  a]»pears  to  l>tr  un- 
affected by  the  action.  Another  chemist  proposes  to 
act  on  peroxide  of  manganese  with  a  uuxturc  of  uitrio 
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and  hydrochlorio  adda;  chlorine  Is  evolved,  water  and 
nitrate  of  manganese  are  prodaoed,  and  thia  last  ii 
oonvaied  by  ipiition  into  peroxide  of  manffanese  and 
peroxide  of  nitrogen,  both  of  which  can  be  utilized 
for  the  decompoeition  of  a  freih  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric add.  The  economic  working  of  tne  different 
prooeetea  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  utilization 
of  the  by-products,  and  especially  of  the  manganese 
salt,  md  several  plans  for  its  recovery  and  conversion 
into  ttie  peroxide  have  been  devised  and  are  used  in 
large  works.    See  Makoamesk. 

Chlorine  is  gaseous  at  the  common  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  if  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  be  ex- 
posed to  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  it  condenses 
to  a  mobile  yellow  liquid,  which  has  never  been  solidi- 
dified.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  85*5  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  The 
gas  has  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  has  the  most 
msupportable  suffocating  odour.  When  pure  it  occa- 
sions immediate  death  to  an  animal  immersed  in  it; 
but  even  when  laigelv  diluted  with  common  air  it 
cannot  be  respired  witn  safety.  It  occasions  a  severe 
■eiifle  of  stricture  at  the  breast,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  full  inspiration.  >  This  feeling  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time,  and  permanently  injuri- 
ous effects  have  even  been  produced.  Chlorine  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  the  colour 
and  odour  of  the  gas.  If  the  solution  be  cooled,  long 
vellow  cmtalline  needles  depodt,  consisting  of  a 
hydrate  of  dUorine.  This  solid  body  fuses  to  a  yel- 
low oil  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  which  is  liquid 
chlorine.  When  exposed  to  sunlight  the  solution 
gradually  loses  its  colour,  oxygen  is  liberated,  and 
the  water  contains  hydrochloric  add  in  solution.  The 
great  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  properties,  and  ii  exhibited  in  a 
number  of  reactions.  If  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gas  be  made  in  the  dark 
and  then  exposed  to  diffuMd  daylight,  combination 
takes  place;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight, 
the  gases  combine  at  once  with  an  explosion,  and 
produce  hydrochlorio  add.  This  ii  the  only  com- 
pound these  substances  form  with  one  another,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  adds  (see 
Htdrochlorio  Acid).  When  a  lighted  taper  is  im- 
mened  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  it  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame;  this  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  hydrogen  only,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
carbon.  Similarly,  when  hydrocarbons  like  turpen- 
tine and  defiant  gas  are  nixed  with  chlorine  and  a 
light  applied,  a  ruddy  flame  with  a  copious  deposition 
of  carbon  shows  that  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
alone  combining.  Several  of  the  elements  catch  fire 
when  immersed  in  chlorine,  for  instance,  phospho- 
rus, araenio,  antimony,  and  copper;  while  others 
combine  with  it  at  a  higher  temperature,  sometimes 
with  vivid  combustion,  as  in  the  case  of  potassium. 
The  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  other  elements 
are  termed  chlorides,  and  next  \o  the  oxides  they  are 
the  most  abundant  and  widely  distaribnted  substances 
in  the  earth,  many  of  them  besides  being  of  great  im- 
portance for  manufactures.  Common  salt,  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  ii  the  most  plentiful  of  all,  and  is  met 
with  forming  laige  rock  mssses  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  of 
many  salt  lakes  in  Asia,  America^  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  brine  springs.  It  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the 
hydrochloric  add  and  chlorine  of  commerce.  Other 
chlorides,  as  of  potassium,  caldum,  &&,  are  met  with, 
but  in  no  case  nearly  so  abundantly  as  common  salt. 
As  a  dass  the  metaUio  chlorides  are  crystallizable 
salts,  readily  soluble  in  water,  some  being  even  deli- 
quesoentw  The  chloride  of  silver,  the  subchloride  of 
mercury,  and  one  or  two  others  are,  however,  insol- 
uble in  water,  while  a  few  are  decomposed  by  water 


with  the  predpitation  of  an  Insoluble  powder.  From 
its  wide  affini^es  and  great  activity  in  the  free  state, 
chlorine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  powerful 
instruments  with  which  the  chemist  deals.  By  it 
such  metals  as  platinum  and  gold  are  attacked  and 
made  sduble  in  water,  while  its  power  over  organic 
substances  ii  very  great,  and  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation not  onlv  of  a  number  of  compounds  by  simple 
union  with  it,  but  of  a  great  number  into  whi  h  the 
chlorine  has  entered  more  intimatdy  and  produced 
what  are  called  substitution  compounds. 

Chlorine  is  largely  consumed  in  the  arts.  Thus  it 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  potasnc  ddorate  for 
maldng  ludfer  matches;  in  the  conversion  of  the  yd* 
low  to  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  in  the  preparation 
of  chloride  of  sulphur  for  the  vulcanizing  process, 
and  above  all  as  a  bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent 
This  last  property  is  exerdMd  by  ddorine,  by  virtue 
of  its  power,  already  referred  to,  of  decomposing 
water  by  combining  with  the  hydrogen  and  liberat- 
ing oxvgen,  which  is  the  true  agent  in  the  operation, 
and  which  converts  the  colouring  matter  into  colour- 
less compounds.  Berthollet  was  the  first  who  applied 
this  agencv  of  chlorine  to  the  process  of  bleaching 
(which  see).  The  method  of  using  it  has  been  suc- 
cessively improved.  It  consisted  at  first  in  subject- 
ing the  thread  or  cloth  to  the  action  of  the  gas  itself; 
but  the  effect  in  this  way  was  unequally  produced, 
and  the  texture  was  sometimes  injured.  It  was  then 
applied  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution.  The  thread  or 
cloth  was  prepared  as  in  the  old  method  of  bleach- 
ing, by  boiling  first  in  water  and  then  in  alkaline  lye; 
it  was  then  immersed  in  the  diluted  chlorine:  this 
alternate  application  of  alkali  and  chlorine  was  con- 
tinued until  the  colour  wsa  discharged.  The  offen- 
nve  suffocating  odour  of  the  gas  rendered  this  mode 
of  using  it,  however,  scarcely  practicable;  but  the 
odour  was  found  to  be  removed  bv  a  weak  solution 
of  potash:  lime  diffused  in  water,  bdng  more  econo- 
mical, was  afterwards  substituted.  Later  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  lime  was  employed,  prepared 
by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  chlorine  gas:  the  gas  is 
quickly  absorbed,  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  as  it  is 
called,  being  dissolved  in  water,  forms  the  bleaching 
liquor  now  commonly  employed,  and  which  possesses 
many  advantages.  In  using  it  the  coloured  doth  is 
first  steeped  in  warm  water  to  dean  it,  and  is  then 
repeatedly  washed  with  an  alkaline  solution,  so 
diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the  texture  of  the  doth; 
the  doth  is  then  washed  and  steeped  in  a  very  'weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  sgain  washed,  acted  on 
by  a  boiling  lye  as  before,  and  again  steeped  in  the 
solution;  and  these  open^ons  are  performed  alter- 
nately several  times.  The  doth  is  lastly  immersed 
in  very  dilute  add,  which  reacts  upon  the  bleaching- 
powder  and  liberates  chlorine;  this  then  attacks  the 
colouring  matter,  and  the  doth  soon  acquires  a  pure 
white  colour.  It  ii  next  repeatedly  washed  with 
water  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  lime  salts,  and 
then  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hyposulphite  in 
order  to  render  any  chlorine  inoperative  that  may 
remain.  The  cloth  is  finally  washed,  dried,  and 
dressed.  When  sulphuric  add  ii  used  to  liberate  the 
chlorine  it  ii  found  more  difficult  in  the  subsequent 
washing  to  remove  the  caldc  sulphate  formed  on 
account  of  its  sparing  solubility  in  water.  To  avoid 
this  chloride  of  magnesia  has  been  substituted  for  the 
chloride  of  lime.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  adding 
sulphate  of  magnedum  to  a  solution  of  chloride  cS 
lime  and  straining  off  the  dear  fluid.  It  has  the 
same  bleaching  power,  ii  easUy  removed  by  washing, 
and  it  is  said  to  leave  the  doth  in  a  more  supple  state 
than  when  ordinary  bleaching  sdution  has  been  em- 
ployed. Another  important  application  of  chlorine 
gas  and  of  bleaching-powder  is  to  the  destroying  ur 
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n'-utr.i!L.iii_'  of  eontaj-i.-n.  Aci-l  vaj-om-s.  Kiilphnrous 
a<i'l  in  ji:iiti':ul;ir,  \uj<I'T  t.'n,-  ft.rin  "1  tljo  liiiK'->  <>f 
lniriiini:  .>ulj>;ii;r.  is  ofton  <-iii]'l"V' <1  f'H"  that  pur- 
]*<<-'•,  I'Ut  ciil'Tiu*',  from  tb-;  fa'illtv  witlj  uliicii  it 
df  orjiiti-fs  til'.-  'litfLTciit  coiiipontitl  ;_'a-t-s  that  c«»n- 
tairi  th>;  <.l'in«.'iits  of  vci^t-tal-h:  ami  animal  matter, 
au'l  whicli  mav  \>v  hU|»|>os<.<l  to  con^titutf  iK'xious 
ettiuvia.  i.s  sn|i<-rior  to  any  otli- r  a.^-iit.  an<l  is  now 
univcrsally  em]>loyc<l  f*>r  the  )>ur}'«.>('s  of  fumiu'-itioii. 
It  ''an  lio  nse<l  to  d.-stntV  suli>liuntt<-<i  bviiro^t'ii. 
an«l  it  li.H  Ix't'ii  found  u>i-ful  amoH_f  such  jiersons  as 
at'-  oMi_'.-.l  to  frciiutiit  i>la<M  s  \vht;i<'  contaudous 
fllhu  ia  ar''  <«»nstantlv  devejoju  tl^  to  liathc  the  hands 
and  arnn  uitli  its  solution. 

'I'll'-  roinj'ound.-i  of  cldojine  \\  ith  oWL'en  are  of  con- 
sidriaM"  imiMirtanee.  'riiev  are  all  artiliciui,  and 
can  he  ].r'']»ared  only  \>y  indiiect  means.  Tiiey  are 
all  somewhat  im>tat»l''.  and  sonn-  of  them  «le<'om|>o--.,' 
i-.-adilv,  e\en  \\  ith  «.'Xi>losivt;  \iolfnef.  The  knitwii 
(•xid-  s  of  chlorine  arc  three  in  numher.  'J'wo  of  th<-m 
HP'  anliv(hid<-^;  that  is,  they  ai«.'  (.apahle  of  C(tml'in- 
imj  with  \\  atei'  to  form  acids;  tli<r''  ar<',  lie-^ides, 
othe)-  aeids,  correspond  in.;  to  o\id<s,  whieh  have  not 
yt  Im<  n  ur.t  in  tlie  free  stat-'.  'V\\r  followini,^  tal)lo 
e\hil'il-i  their  conjjit.tsition  and  relations: — 

nv|.M  lilor-iiis  riiiliVilruK',  C'l'^')  HyiMxlil<ir<>ii3  acid,    11<  lO 

CliloiiiiM  .iiilivilinlt',  <"I.-'*3  <'lil<>ioii,  a.  1,1,  ll<'l(>.j 

rill. Ml'    )M-i'«vi.l';.  <'ij'U  N')  ci  i,'-|...iiditia' a'.itl. 

Clilni  ir  ,ilili\.lll>i.-,  CljUj  C  liUnic  ;ui.l,  IIt.'lt).j 

li\  [ff  li<'t  I'  il,  niil.iii»\vn, 

Pel.  hi..i,.- ,,hli>.lii  k',        CljO;  l\ivliloiica(  i.l,  II('I«)< 

ll>  lK>tl|l.t  K   il,  llllkll')\Ml, 

The  liv]»ochl(trous  aid»y<lride-  (or  oxide,  as  it  is 
sonirtimes  c.dlud)  is  a  h<a\y  yellowish  !ia>,  with  a 
|Hi  iiliir  >mell.  l»v  a  sutlieiiiitly  low  temjx-rature  it 
(•(.n.iiiisfs  to  a  <li'e]t  red  liijui'i.  ]>oth  th«'  i;as  and 
thi-  li.|ui<l  aie  lialile  to  explode.  liy  solution  in 
wat'T  h\  jioehlorous  acid  is  f<jrmed,  which  is  distln- 
;,oii>li.d  l»v  its  yellow  colour  and  jieculiai*  sweet  sni«  11. 
TIk-  aeivl  is  \crv  un^taMe.  and  is  a  ])ov. eiful  Meach- 
im:  aL;ent,  in  fa^t,  hh  a'-hini;-j>o\\d<'i',  according  to 
soui'-,  contains  hy jiochloiiti-  of  c.dcium,  and  it  is  in 
con-<'(|Urn(  «•  of  the'  acid  heiui,'  liherated  tha*.  the 
()\idi/.in'4  and  i>lea  liinL;"  eift  <t  i>  produced.  ( 'hlorous 
ardi\dri<lc  is  a  ,4i<eni>h  yellow  ;_a-«.  and  the  arid  i>  a 
li'piid  of  the  same  cidour.  'ihey  are  ]'<>wtrful  oxid- 
i/in.^  aLjents.  The  pi'n»xitle' of  chloiint;  is  a  deep  y*  1- 
low  hea\  V  u'xs,  witli  a  ])owerful  odour,  so  ex|'losi\e 
tii.it  it  is  not  safi'  to  work  nitli  any  hut  the  suiallt/st 
(jUan titles.  Jt  is  a  j>o\\erfid  supporttr  of  comhu>tion  ; 
Ho  that  jihosphorus  l>nrns  when  in  conta<t  \^ith  it. 
even  if  under  \vater.  Chloiic  aiid  is  «»htained  hy 
de<-omp<isim^  ]»ota<<ie  chlorat  •  witli  iiydrotiuosilirio 
a'  il).  Sulphuric  acid  cannot  Ik;  «  iijj>l>iyed,  as  the 
peroxiil<-  may  \n-  produced,  liy  decanliuu'  from  the 
pi' cipitat'"  and  evapoiatinu".  a  svruj»v  solution  of  the 
acid  is  ol.tained.  It  is  a  coI.,iul<  ss  stron_:Iv  a(  id  lluid 
with  a  stion'_'  snu'll.  Jt  is  di-comj>os(,d  at  hii^di  t<  ni- 
jM'iatures,  hut  it  is  not  stal'h-  e\<n  at  the  (  oinmou 
t  niperature.  Jt  is  a  pow<'rful  o\idi/in'_:  a^ent.  and 
at  oiice  de>troys  oj-iranic  matter  wli'ii  hron_fht  in 
c<»ntaet  wit  II  it.  Pen-hloi-ic  atid  i^  ;i,  colourhss  li(piid. 
whiih  remains  so  even  at — 'M  J''ahr.  (or  o:',  helow  the 
freezing-point  of  water).  Jt  «annot  he  preserved, 
Iio\v<!vcr,  for  after  a  time  it  explodes.  AVhen  hr<»UL,dit 
in  contact  with  ori,Mnie  matter,  the  acid  d(  com]>o>its 
with  tln^  L^Tcatest  violence-.  Th(  sc  ai-iils  hy  conil'in- 
iU'4  with  leases  form  the  ll\  pocidolitu;-;.  elilorites, 
«hlorat<-s,  and  ]>erchl<»rates  rc-pit  tivt  ly.  'i'lie  more 
imj)ortant  of  these  are  nuntionod  in  coiiin  etion  wiih 
tlie  nutals.  ( 'hloi"ine  comhiii's  with  nitro-rii.  L>v 
jta-du'^  chlorine  eras  into  a  solution  of  s  d-annuoniae. 
oily  diojis  are  foiined  whi' h  s;ii'v  to  tlf  bottom,  and 
consUt  of  a  compound  of  the  two  elements.     Jt  is 


]i'r]ia]>s  t)ie  most  exphnive  sulistaiice  known.     5>€« 

Nil  ;;•■'. i  N. 

("idorine  forms  four  comjK.unds  with  carU)n,  i>jyire 
sented  by  the  formula-,  C..l'l4,  CgClj,  C'^Cl^.  C_,< '1^ 
'J"lie  union  can  bo  eliected  only  indirectly  l«y  •lec^jui- 
po>ition  of  hvdrocarlK»ns.  Part  of  the  clilorine  ct»uj- 
I'ines  with  the  hydro:,^en,  and  .limultaneinisly  aiioth'-r 
part  Combines  with  the  carbon.  JSeti  ^IaB-SH  liA-s 
and  Oi.KiiA.NT  (  Ja<. 

(  hlorine  forms  imi»<>rtant  coniyM.unds  with  sulj>bur, 
Itliosphorus,  and  otlier  non-metallic  elements,  'I'Le-e 
lis  Well  a-,  the  more  impititant  metallic  cliloridcs  will 
be  found  under  the  res|K.-ctive  titles. 

C'JiJ^(>KlS,  the-  name  of— 1.  The  CT'-'MfHS  of 
Howei-s  and  the  wife  of  Zej'hvrus,  identical  with  the 
J-lora  of  the  llonians. — -J.  The  dauL:hter  of  the  Ot- 
chonienian  Am]»hion,  the  wife  of  N't  bus  ari<l  the 
mother  (tf  Notor. — o.  'J'he  daui;ht<r  of  the  Theban 
.Vmphion  and  of  Xiolx.-.  W  hen  the  cliildren  (»f  Xioi-e 
Were  kilh  d  she  alone  es(-aj'ed  aloii.,'  with  Aixiycl.'ts, 
au'l  became  so  pale  from  ternT  that  hr-r  fonner  name 
of  MelilHca  was  exchanged  for  tliat  of  Oilori!*. 

CJdLOlilTJ;!,  an  aluindant  mineral,  (•£  which  Seve- 
ral vaiieties  are  distinL,Miished.  It  L,'ets  its  name  fnTii 
its  daik-'.,Teen  cohmr,  Init  the  crystalline  varieties  are 
sonutimes  tl'a  limir,  Jt  cry.stallizes  in  short  si.v-bided 
]»ri>ms.  but  it  al-o  occurs  comj>act  an<l  amorphous.  It 
is  verv  soft,  and  has  a  'j^Mvasy  feeling-.  lu  sp.e'iHc 
-rav  itv  is  2'^.  It  i>  a  hydroted  silicate  of  majire--iutn 
and  alunnnium,  sometimes  with  n«»table  quanlitu-s  «if 
iron.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  C'unjberhuid,  at 
Tortsov  in  Scotl.md,  and  other  localities. 

ChU'ritti  .schi^-t  is  a  rock  (-f  a  dark-;_'reen  o«»iour, 
due  to  the  jMesence  of  the  mineraL  It  is  related  tv» 
the  micaceous  and  talcosi'  sehists. 

( 'I  I  J.Oia  )J\  >KM  ((  IICL)  w  :is  discovered  bv  Sou- 
luirjin  in  l^^I'l.  and  independently  by  Liebi:.,'  in  1S;;-J. 
I>umas  in  ]>.'tl  established  its  formula,  and  on  a--- 
c«»unt  of  its  relation-nhij*  to  forniie  acid,  ;^'aAe  it  its 
name.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  jirreat  many  n- 
seaichi  s.  and  manv  methods  for  pn  j'arinLT  it  have 
be,  n  devised.  Li«  I'i-^  obt.uued  it  from  chloral  hy  a 
ria(-tion  which  has  since  beConie  «»f  tlie  greatest  in- 
tt  re-t.  (See  CllHUlAI,.)  The  method  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  jtreparation  of  the  comj«->und  on  the 
lar-jt'  sia'e  Consists  in  ilistijlim;  a  mixtuixj  t>f  bhaeh- 
in:;-l»o\\<ler  dill'ust  d  in  watt-r,  slaked  lime,  and  alcohol. 
The  crude  jtroduct  is  well  washed  with  water,  tlie 
chlojoform  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  rectifie*!. 
Alcohol,  ether,  an<l  several  oils  produced  dunn>:  the 
reaction  are  the  chief  im])urities,  and  borne  <if  these 
an-  dillicult  to  remove.  Im]>ure  chloroform  is  char- 
aeteri/.ed  by  a  number  <»f  tests,  hy  its  odour,  and  bv 
its  deportment  with  dilierent  rea.rents.  \\  hen  ipiite 
j)ure,  it  is  a  colourhss  oily  licjuid  with  an  agreeable 
odour  and  s\\«-.  t  ta>te.  Its  vajxiur  has  also  .-i  swt ct 
taste.  It  boils  at  14(»  Fahr.  It  h.'ws  a  specific  j;r.i- 
\  itv  «)f  1"."»,  It  is  s]>arin'_:ly  solid>le  in  water,  mixes 
freely  with  alcohol  and  etheT.  oil  of  tuqn^-ntine,  and 
«»ther  fluids.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  (udinary  clu.nucd 
rea-^^ants,  such  .'ls  the  alkalies,  and  nitric  antl  h\dr«»- 
chloric  .•ici<ls,  but  it  is  decomjuised  V)V  exjMisure  to  air 
and  liudit,  and  when  exj>osed  to  a  r«.-<l  lieat.  L'hlort>- 
foi-m  is  a  yery  valuable  solvent  ioY  resin,  wa.x,  alka- 
loMs,  for  sulphur,  jihosjdiorus,  iodine*,  and  similar 
substances,  wliich  are  sj»arinudy  soluble  in  ordinary 
Uuids. 

l>ut  its  chief  use  is  in  medecine  as  an  anodyne  and 
anastJKdic.  It  was  introihiced  in  medicine  by  the 
l.itc  Sir  d.  Y,  Sim]>son  in  1.M7,  to  assua;.;e  or  rathe-r 
d<  -troy  pain,  nioie  espt-ciallv  durinLT  the  jK-rformance 
of  sur_dcal  op(  rations,  by  throwin.'^  the  j»atient  into  a 
state  of  teuij'or  ii'v  insin^ibility.  Tin-  inhalation  of 
ether  h.id  jM-e\iously  I'eeu  much  emj-lovi.l  for  the 
same  pui-['o.s  •,  but  not  always  with  the  hapi'iest  re- 
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■nlti ;  and  the  snbstihition  of  chlorofonn,  by  which 
the  uBe  of  ether  has  been  altogether  supplanted,  is  now 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  most  important 
improvement  It  is  much  more  prompt  in  its  action 
and  permanent  in  its  efiFect,  has  a  pleasing  rather  than 
an  offensive  smell,  does  not  act  upon  the  glottis  so  as 
to  produce  the  troublesome  cough  caused  by  the  va- 
pours of  ether,  is  far  leas  exciting  to  the  patient^  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  after  bestowing  the  be- 
nefit, has  not  bounterbalanoed  it  by  ulterior  conse- 
quences. The  vapours  of  chloroform  may  be  breathed 
without  any  complicated  i^paratus  from  a  napkin  or 
a  sponge,  the  latter  preferably,  because  being  more 
retentive  of  the  fluid  it  allows  the  vapours  to  escape 
more  gradually,  and  thus  f urmshes  a  better  means  of 
regulating  the  quantity  to  be  administered.  In  some 
cases,  more  especially  when  the  liquid  is  perfectly 
free  from  adulteration,  the  soporific  effect  is  produced 
almost  instantaneously.  A  substance  so  potent  re- 
quires of  course  to  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
When  given  in  excess  the  face  assumes  a  deadly 
paleness,  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible,  the  skin 
grows  cold,  the  breathing  declines  and  threatens  to 
become  extinct.  In  some  such  cases  these  appear- 
ances have  become  realities,  and  the  patient  has 
actually  expired.  But  when  sulficient  precaution  is 
used  the  insensibility  produced  has  no  bad  results, 
and  operations  which  would  otherwise  be  most  ex- 
cruciating are  performed  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  pain.  The  flesh  often  seems  to  shudder,  and  even 
sighs  or  cries  may  be  uttered,  but  these  are  merely 
nervous  or  instinctive  manifestations,  not  indicative 
of  true  sensation.  Chloroform  is  not  confined  to  siu*- 
ffical  operations,  but  has  been  employed  with  success 
tor  mitigating  actual  pain  of  any  description,  as 
toothache  and  other  kinds  of  neuralgia,  parturition, 
&C.  The  application  of  it  has  suddenly  stopped  an 
attack  of  epilepsy,  and  aired  tetanous  convulsions 
after  opium  has  proved  ineffectual  It  is  also  used 
with  good  effect  in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and 
dislocations,  as  well  as  hernias.  The  last  indeed  have 
sometimes  disappeared  spontaneously  without  any 
other  remedy  than  the  sedative  agency  of  chloroform. 

CHLOROPHANE.    See  Fluob. 

CHLOROPHYLL.    See  Coloowko  MATnciw. 

CHLOROPHYLLITE,  a  variety  of  the  mineral 
lolite  or  oordierite,  which  has  derived  its  name  from 
its  greenish-brown  colour  and  lesf-like  appearance. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  iron, 
like  iolite,  but  contains  water  in  addition.  It  is 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Connecticut,  in  large  prisms.  It  is  very  soft 
and  brittle,  is  transluoent,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2-7. 

CHLOROSIS  (Greek,  ehlOroi^  greea^  or  Gbxkn 
SicKMBBB,  a  disease  specially  affecting  yoimg  girls,  is 
diaracterized  by  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue  of  the 
skin,  languor,  indigestion  and  general  debility,  and 
derangement  of  the  system.  When  unconnected  with 
any  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  and  attended 
to  in  time,  it  la  not  a  dangerous  ailment.  The 
pathological  condition  of  chlorosis  is  a  diminution  in 
quantity  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  the  im- 
portant constituent  of  which  is  iron,  and  accordingly 
the  administration  of  iron  forms  a  leading  part  of  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  It  is  much  more  apt  to 
attack  young  women  residing  in  cities,  where  they 
lead  a  sedentary  and  artificial  existence,  than  those 
breathing  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country,  and 
•pending  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Much 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  cure,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  patient  herself,  who  should  be  recommended 
change  of  air  and  scene,  a  wholesome  nourishing 
diet,  and  a  proper  amount  of  exerdse,  with  abstinence 
from  excessive  mental  or  bodily  labour. 


CHOCKS  are  pieces  of  wood  employed  on  ship- 
board as  wedffes  to  support  various  articles  liable  to 
be  displaced  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  They  re- 
ceive different  names  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  as  ancKor-ehoekt  to  support  the 
anchor,  rvudder^choclcM  to  keep  the  rudder  immovable 
in  the  event  of  accident  rendering  it  unmanageable. 
Chocks  are  also  used  to  support  casks,  boats,  and 
other  curved  objects. 

CHOCOLATE.    See  CxoAa 

CHOCZIM  (properly  Khotik),  a  fortified  town  of 
Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  opposite 
to  Kaminiec,  in  Bessarabia.  The  Turks  caused 
Chocadm  to  be  regularly  fortified,  in  1718,  by  French 
engineers;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1730, 
1769,  and  1788.  As  it  is  completely  commanded  by 
the  hills  which  surround  it,  its  value  as  a  fortress  is 
now  small.  Its  chief  importance  is  as  a  military 
station.     Pop.  20,917. 

CHCERILUS,  the  name  of  several  Greek  poets, 
among  whom  Chcerihis  of  Samoa  is  the  best  known. 
He  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  was  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Herodotus,  and  composed  an  epio 
poem,  entitied  Persica,  celebiating  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  Xerxes.  The  fragments  of  the  poem 
still  extant  have  been  collected  and  expliUned  by 
Nfike  (Leipsig,  1817).  Another  Choerilus,  of  lasus, 
in  Caria,  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  much  poetical  talents  He 
formed  part  of  the  train  of  literary  men  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  on  his  expedition  to  the 
East. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  cho- 
risters sing.  In  some  old  churches  the  seats  of  the 
choristers  and  other  parts  of  the  choir  are  ornamented 
with  admirable  carved  work.  See  Gothic  Style  in 
article  Aaciiitecturk. 

CHOISEUL,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French 
family  which  has  furnished  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
Etienne  Francois,  duke  of  Choiseul  Amboise,  who 
was  bom  in  1719,  entered  the  army  in  early  life,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  on  various  occasions  in 
the  Austrian  war  of  Succession,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  financier,  Crozat,  gave 
him  the  command  of  great  wealth,  and  his  intimacy 
with  Madame  de  Pompadour  furnished  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  ambition.  After  having  been  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  in  which  capacity  he  obtained  from 
the  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  the  celebrated  encyclical 
letter  intended  to  appease  the  diq>utes  whidi  had 
arisen  on  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  at  Vienna,  where 
he  concluded  with  Maria  Thersea  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance against  Prussia,  he  became  in  1758  minLrter  of 
foreign  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  a 
duke.  He  suoceded  the  Marshal  of  Belle-Isle  as 
minister  of  war  in  1761,  and  the  same  year  he  be- 
came also  minister  of  marine.  His  administration 
was  distinguished  by  many  useful  refonns.  He  re- 
organized the  army  and  navy,  whieh  the  diaasters  of 
previous  wars  and  the  neglect  of  previous  adminia* 
trations  had  suffered  to  fall  into  decay;  negotiated 
the  famous  Family  Compact  which  re-united  the 
various  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  restored 
Corsica  to  France.  His  fall  was  brought  about  in 
1770  by  a  court  intrigue,  supported  by  Madame  da 
Barry,  the  new  favourite  of  the  lung.  He  was  ban- 
ished to  his  estates.  He  was  recalled  to  court  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVL  in  1774,  but  was  not 
again  intrusted  with  power.  He  was  profuse  in  his 
expenditure,  and  though  his  fortune  was  large  he 
died  overwhelmed  with  debt  in  1785.  The  memoin 
published  in  his  name  in  1790  are  not  considered 
authentic. 
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CIIOTSEUL-GOUFFIER,  Makie  GAnniEL, 
Count  of,  a  celebratcfl  antiquarian,  bom  at  Paris 
in  175-,  received  a  cla-s^ical  ctlvication  at  the  C<)lle.re 
of  J  larconrt,  anil  early  disjilayetl  a  particular  interest 
in  e\  (rytliiii;^  relatiuLT  to  Greece.  His  wiyh  to  visit 
this  country  was  j^oatiHcd  in  1776,  and  in  17S2  ap- 
jieared  the  first  voUime  of  Voyage  Pitt(»resque  en 
(irece,  ^vhi(■h  attracted  much  attention,  and  j)rocured 
him  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy  in  17SI.  'J'he 
two  other  volumes  ai»[>eared  in  ISUi^  and  1>20.  'I'he 
liist  was  entirely  revised  l»y  him  hefore  liis  death. 
'J'he  same  }rar  he  was  ai«])(»intcd  amha^sador  to 
C(»ustaiitiuojile,  where  he  remained  till  17I.>1.  The 
aj  •]•<)!) itment  of  amb;issa(h>r  to  London  wan  then 
oliered  to  him,  hut  as  he  was  oi'}>ost.<l  to  the  revohi- 
tion  he  remained  at  Constant inoj.le  and  sent  his  olli- 
<  ial  correspoii(I<  lire  to  the  exiled  I'reneh  [>riuces. 
'i'iiis  C(»nvspondcnce  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  re]>uMieans  the  convention  gave  orders  for  his 
arrest,  hut  he  escaj-ed  by  taking  refuge  in  St,  Feters- 
Iniri:,  where  the  Lmprcss  Catharine  II.  gave  him  a 
most  liatteriiig  rectpti'ai,  an<l  lier  successor,  Paul  L, 
made  him  a  privy-councillor,  dinrtor  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  and  supi-iintendent  (»f  the  imperial  libraries. 
He  returned  to  France  in  I'^'cJ  an<l  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  Academy.  In  l5l  1  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  His  death  took  ]>lace  in  1M7,  at  the  baths 
of  Aixda-Chajielle.  His  antiquarian  rest  arches  were 
chiellv  inserted  in  the  Memoii-s  of  the  National  In- 
stittite,  and  his  very  valualtle  collection  of  antiquities 
is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  L«>uvre. 

CJiOLSY-LE-KOI,  or  Ciioisy-si  k-Slini:,  a  town, 
France,  diqiartment  of  Seine,  7  miles  s.  of  I'aris  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  here  cros.-.ed  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
with  stone  ]»iers,  and  a  station  on  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railway.  Its  broad,  straight  streets,  ele- 
gant houses,  and  fine  avenues,  with  the  pro.ximity 
of  the  Seine  and  of  the  railway,  contrilnite  to  render 
it  one  of  the  nio.'^t  agreeable  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  In  its  cemetery  is  the  tond>  of  Rouget  <le 
ri>le,  author  of  the  Marseillaise.  It  liaa  manufac- 
tures f»f  wax-cloth.  s<»ap,  chemical  stulfs.  glass,  mo- 
loceo  leather,  earthenware,  ]><*rct'lain,  and  vinegar. 
There  are  also  some  distillerie's.  It  ha^*  some  tr«ule 
in  wine,  vinegar,  coal,  kc.  The  castle,  built  liero  by 
Louis  XV.,  h.'vs  entirely  disajipeared.      ]\>]».   '^^\{>. 

CHOKE-DAMP  is  the  name  given  V»y  miners  to 
carbonic  acid  g.'ia.     See  Cauijo.N'. 

CHoLEJxA.  Cholera  is  divided  into  two  varie- 
ties— British  cJifiloa  and  Asiatic  cJtohni,  or  c/tcirra 
morhns.  The  disease,  whether  Asiatic  or  I3riti4i, 
commences  with  a  sudden  and  almost  simultaneous 
attack  of  voniiling  and  puruing.  J)iarrhn  as  j)revail 
duriu'^'  the  hot  smnmer  months,  and  are  attributed, 
though  not  on  viry  definite  grounds,  partly  t^>  the 
Continued  heat,  jiartly  t^)  sudden  coolings  at  night, 
to  cold  drinks,  to  fruit  and  s.tlads,  t\:c.  'J'his  diar- 
rho  a,  Avhen  severe,  is  often  called  Pritish  cholera. 
This  so-c;dled  Pritish  cliolera  is  of  a  very  niild  cha- 
racter when  conq>ared  to  cholera  morbus,  but  not- 
withstanding it  is  a  disease  which  not  unfrequently 
jmnes  fatal.  After  the  jiatient  has  by  V(»miting  and 
purging  emptied  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their 
contents,  a  cessation  g"radually  takes  j»lace,  an<l  the 
cure  follows  in  .some  days.  'J'liere  are,  howe\er,  ex- 
ceptional Civses  of  .summer  cholera  so  violent  ;ls  to 
bring  on  coj)ious  discharges,  bt)th  upwards  and  down- 
wards, of  a  white  lluid  resembling  rice-water,  accom- 
panied with  blueness  of  arms  and  legs,  dinmess  of 
sight,  an  imperceptible  jtulse,  an<l  a  hoarse  voice. 
The  changes  bust  mentione<l  are  the  tolerably  con- 
stant characteristics  of  a  form  of  cholera  which, 
w  ithin  the  last  fortv  vears,  travellin;:  t^radually  from 
the  ICast  Indies,  has  spn  ad  oa  er  all  ([uarters  of  the 
globe,  and  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Asiatic 


or  oriental  cholera.  It  has  also  received  other  name*, 
as  the  trardliufjy  the  epidemic^  the  rontagiou^  rh'Jt  ra, 
&c.  This  disease  has  its  projKT  home  iii  the  E:u*t 
Indies,  where,  in  the  course  of  last  century,  it  re- 
peatedly occasioned  murderous  epidemics.  In  l"*}? 
it  began  to  settle  in  a  \-inilent  form  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  immediately  f<dlow- 
ing  years  extended  into  other  parts  of  Asia,  more  es}>e- 
cialiy  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China,  ainl 
then  into  Persia,  always  following  the  c;u-a\an  nnitcs. 
Still  keeping  to  the.se  it  at  la.st  crossed  the  Ru-^-i.-ui 
frontiers,  traversed  Russia,  whence,  in  a  short  time 
after  LS81,  it  visited  Poland,  Germany,  the  l^riti-h 
Islands,  France,  Italy,  &c.,  and  as  early  2i»  l^Vl 
ma<le  its  way  to  America.  In  all  lands  not  only  h.uj 
the  ch(»lera  carried  off  numberless  victims,  but  it  b.id 
likewise  become  endemic,  appearini::  sometimes  lie-re, 
sometimes  there,  then  diffusing  itself  over  a  l.ir_re 
sjiace  and  resuming  its  wanderings.  The  last  it  JjJ 
[larticularly  in  IMS  and  1849. 

The  primary  and  e.-4sential  element  in  the  j'ro.b lo- 
tion of  cholera  ha^^  been  ascertnine«l  to  be  a  <<>ii-ti- 
tuent  of  the  excreta  of  cholera  ]>atientvS.  A\  In  ther 
this  particular  substance  is  the  germ  of  a  fim;jii.-^  or 
other  ft)nn  of  minute  life  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
that  it  is  an  organism  capable  of  proj>agating  itself 
when  it  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  U-yon<I 
a  doubt.  AVhen  this  virus  is  swallowed  it  aet^  by 
ra]>i<lly  causing  a  she<Ming  of  the  epithelial  covering 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  this  takes  place 
the  Sf.'rum  of  the  blood  is  allow-cd  to  drain  away  fnira 
the  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
their  digestive  and  abs(»rbing  powers  arc  destro\e'L 
It  is  mo>t  worthy  of  note,  hoN\ever,  that  although 
this  ]>oison  is  .so  active  in  producing  cholera,  it  is  only 
]»otcnt  at  a  certain  st.age  of  decomjiosition.  It  Ikls 
l)een  demonstrated  that  when  cholera  evacuations 
are  allowed  to  dccomj'ose,  after  a  certain  time  hits 
elapsed  mier(»scopic  forms  of  hfe  (called  rihriniv  .<) 
come  into  exist*  nee.  A\  hen  these  appear  it  h:is  bet-n 
ascertained  that  the  e.xcreta  lose  their  activity  and 
beconjc  inert. 

Cholera  si)reads  along  the  great  commercial  routes, 
m<»re  especially  navigatde  rivers,  and  also  with  con- 
siderable swiftness  over  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the 
track  of  armies  on  the  inarch.  The  direction  it  takes 
is  for  the  most  ]»art  from  E.  to  w.  ISo  climate  and 
no  kind  of  weather  arrest  it.  It  prevailed  in  the 
tropics  with  a  mean  he.at  of  T*."/  (Fahr.),  as  well  as  in 
the  fro/en  lands  of  Siberia,  with  a  mean  cold  of  — 'M\ 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  often,  ai>[)arently,  t<M»k 
a  hirge  leap  mostly  in  the  direction  of  certain  <  eiitr.il 
joints  of  tratlic.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  reached  Parid 
without  lighting  on  many  intermediate  jtlact-s.  Now 
and  then  it  shunned  minor  districts,  csi)ecially  when 
mount.ainous,  for  it  seoma  never  to  have  climbf'tl 
hiL'her  than  7«'"<'  feet  above  sea-level.  Many  towns 
and  <listricts  which  it  had  at  first  slnmned — for  ex- 
anq»le,  the  Kin-^'^dom  of  Saxony — it  att.'icked  fifteen 
years  after.  In  towns  it  fixed  its  seat  particul.arly, 
and  displayed  it^i  greatest  virulence  in  certain  quar- 
ters— the  damp,  the  dirty,  and  those  occupied  by 
the  poorer  tlasscs — and  (."ften  returned  upon  them  a 
second  and  a  third  time.  A  contagion  properly  so- 
called — that  is,  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
pel-son  to  j)ei-son — is  not  yet  scientitically  ascertained, 
though  many  c:uses  sujiposed  to  be  not  otherwise  ex- 
[•licable  have  been  alleged.  A  carrying  of  it  from 
})lace  to  i^lace  seems,  however,  to  be  completely 
established,  as  in  those  instances  where  it  broke  out 
in  any  locality  on  the  arrival  of  a  particular  ship,  or 
caravan,  or  b<.dy  of  troops.  On  the  other  hand  per- 
sons who  came  out  of  an  infected  district  were  often 
Seized  without  the  diseai?e  spreading  any  further  in 
the  district  to  which  they  had  come;  and  still  oftener 
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were  persona  out  of  »  healthy  district  seized,  sooner 
or  later,  on  coming  into  a  diiitrict  affected  with 
cholera.  All  the  usual  antidotes  employed  against 
infection,  such  as  fumigations,  wax  masks,  toffety 
mantles,  &a,  proved  altogether  ineffectual  to  keep 
off  the  disease. 

The  disease  of  cholera^  or  in  other  words,  the 
sickness  of  the  individual  subjected  to  that  epidemic 
cause,  usually  takes  the  following  course: — For  some 
days  most  are  affected  by  disordera  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  more  especially  by  watery  diarrhoeas 
(cholerine),  through  the  neglect  of  which  the  disease 
fint  assumes  its  more  virulent  form.  Often,  how- 
ever, all  such  premonitory  symptoms  are  wanting, 
and  the  evil  appears  at  once  with  the  suddenness  of 
lightning.  The  patient  vomits  once  or  several  times, 
for  the  most  part  in  a  copious  stream,  first  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  bile,  then  a  fluid  resem- 
bling rice-water;  next  by  sudden  and  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding stools  he  discharges  a  large  quantity  of  in- 
testing  contents  and  water.  These  at  first  oontidn 
bile,  but  at  last  assume  the  rice-water  appearance, 
or  rather  that  of  thin  oat  gmel.  The  mmute  par- 
ticles producing  this  grayish  muddy  appearance 
prove,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  be  the 
fine  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  which  have  scaled  off  from  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, somewhat  like  what  takes  place  in  the  peeling 
off  of  the  epidermis  in  scarlatina,  or  erysipelas.  In 
these  dischaiges  are  also  found  fatty  globules,  cor- 
puscles of  blood,  tri-phosphate  crystals,  and  often 
also  the  fungi  of  fermentation,  and  fungus  spores, 
which,  however,  in  part  are  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem in  what  is  drunk,  and  in  part  are  the  products  of 
decomposition,  though  they  have  been  erroneously 
regarded  by  Brittan  and  Swayne  as  the  causes  of 
cholera.  In  what  is  called  dry  cholera  {cholera  ticca), 
a  particularly  dangerous  form  of  the  disease,  but  of 
rare  occurrence,  Uie  rice-water  discharges  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  the  suddenly  paralyzed  intestinal 
canal  being  mcapable  of  expelling  the  materials 
collected  in  it  With  the  occurrence  of  the  watery 
discharges  and  the  accompanying  evacuations  up- 
wards and  downwards,  the  pulse  sinks,  the  beating 
of  the  heart  grows  feeble,  the  legs  and  arms,  the 
nose  and  ears,  become  blue  or  bluish-gray,  and  cold 
as  marble,  and  the  skin  wrinkled  and  unelastic;  the 
face  shrinks,  particularly  about  the  eyes,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  gray  or  blackish  rings,  sink  deep  into 
their  orbits,  the  voice  turns  hoarse,  the  urine  ceases, 
and  sharp  cramps  take  place,  particularly  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  Ac  At  last,  sometimes  during 
the  cessation  of  the  discharges,  the  pulse,  the  beat- 
ing and  action  of  the  heart,  become  entirely  imper- 
ceptible, and  death  follows  usually  with  the  signs  of 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  dreulation  of  the  blood, 
and  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  (asphyctic  cholera).  In 
successful  cases  there  is  a  gradual  return  of  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  the  pulse  and  beating  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  of  the  urine;  consciousness  and  a 
desire  of  life  are  again  felt;  the  stools  again  con- 
tain bile,  become  feculent,  &o.  Often,  however, 
during  this  reactionary  period,  a  peculiar  fever  comes 
on,  mich  taking  a  course  like  that  of  typhus  has 
been  called  eholari'typhoicL  It  lasts  a  week,  and  not 
nnfrequently  carries  off  the  patient 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of 
cholera  the  appearances  are  principally  two — a 
violent  process  of  exudation  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  a  sudden  change  of  the  blood  with  the  accom- 
panying results.  In  the  intestines,  and  partly  also  in 
the  stomach,  is  found  that  copious  fluid  resembling 
rice-water,  and  consisting  of  exuded  serum  and  the 
intestinal  epithelia  that  have  scaled  off.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  is  inflamed,  and  often  the 


mesenteric  glands  are  swollen.  The  blood  is  of  a 
dark  blue-r^  colour,  like  that  of  the  bilberry,  more 
or  less  inspissated,  and  highly  viscous  like  tar  or 
pitdi.  It  is  accumulated  in  the  heart,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  wanting  in  the  capillary  vessels,  so  that 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  the  lungs,  and  other 
parts  are  found  poor  in  blood,  dry,  clammy,  and 
unelastic,  the  skki  gray  and  shrivelled,  and  the 
serous  membranes  adhesive.  The  kidneys  are  al- 
most invariably  altered,  and  manifest  in  severe  cases, 
especially  in  the  cholera-typhoid,  that  peculiar  kind 
of  alteration  known  by  the  name  of  albuminous, 
which  also  makes  itself  known  during  life  by  the 
albuminous  contents  of  the  urine,  and  the  retention 
of  urinary  matter  in  the  blood.  Notwithstanding 
the  light  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  cholera  by  these 
indications,  and  by  many  others  (particularly  during 
the  epidemic  of  1848-49),  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  mode  of  treatment  It  is  known 
that  the  epidemic  is  rendered  milder  by  attention 
to  sufficient  dwelling-houses,  clothing,  bed-clothes, 
wholesome  and  sufficient  food  for  the  working- 
classes,  by  cleanliness  and  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations;  and  that  the  individual  who 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  has  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea  (cholerine),  by  giving  immediate  attention 
to  it,  by  strict  diet,  the  maintenance  of  warmth  by 
bandages,  by  blisters  applied  to  the  stomach,  by  warm 
drinks,  warming-pans,  &c.,  can  in  general  ward  off 
the  disease,  while  on  the  contrary  the  neglect  of  these 
precautionary  measures  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  it  The  methods 
of  cure  recommended  and  employed  are  exceedingly 
various.  One  applies  ice,  another  hot  water;  one  the 
cold  shower  bath,  another  vapour  baths ;  one  anii- 
phlogistic,  another  phlogistic  remedies;  one  astrin- 
gents, as  tannin  and  nitrate  of  silver,  another  dilu* 
ents,  as  calomel,  rhubarb,  &a  Homceopathy,  hy- 
dropathy, galvanism,  &c.,  have  also  their  followers. 
The  most  necessary  thing  is,  when  an  individual  is 
seized,  to  bring  him  forthwith  without  long  transport 
to  the  nearest  warm  bed,  and  to  warm  his  extremities, 
as  well  as  his  abdomen,  with  hot  bricks,  kc;  by  fa- 
vourable positions  and  propping  to  lighten  the  vomit- 
ing and  purging;  and  above  aU  to  endeavour  if  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  his  courage. 

CHOLESTERIO  ACID  (C.H.oO.)  is  an  add 
produced  along  with  several  other  bodies  by  the 
action  of  nitric  add  on  cholesterin.  It  is  separated 
from  these  by  conversion  into  cholesterate  of  silver. 
Tlie  add  is  a  yellow  gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water,  forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies,  but 
insoluble  with  the  heavy  metals. 

CHOLESTERIN  (C,,H4*0),  a  white  body 
which  forms  beautiful  pearly  crystidline  scales,  with- 
out taste  and  odour,  insoluble  in  water;  readily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  other  fluids,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  by  cooling  or  bv  evaporation. 
When  heated  it  melts  and  sublimes,  but  in  contact 
with  certain  reagents,  adds,  alkalies,  Ac.,  or  by  dis- 
tillation at  a  high  temperature,  it  b  decomposed. 
From  its  behaviour  with  organic  adds  it  seems  to  be 
an  alcohol,  as  with  them  it  forms  different  compound 
ethers.  It  is  best  prepared  from  biliair  calculi-^ 
which  sometimes  conrist  of  nothing  else  but  choles- 
terin, alone  with  a  little  colouring  and  fatty  matter 
and  mucus — ^by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  some  al- 
kali, filtering  and  cryrtallizing.  Cholesterin  is  very 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  economy,  being 
essential  to  the  brain  and  nerve  substance,  and  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  blood,  milk,  and  many  other 
portions  of  the  body,  both  as  a  normal  and  a  patho- 
logical constituent  It  has  also  been  found  in  beans, 
pease,  wheat,  rye,  and  other  plants.  Its  formation 
and  function  in  the  body,  as  well  as  the  particular 
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Btnto  of  cui-nliiiintion  in  wliich   it  exists,  ns,  f«»r  in- 
Btain  '■.  in  tlu!  liv.iiij.  nre  at  ["resriit  iiukiiouji. 

( 'li.'lt  -triiii  was  (lotec-tc"!  last  cciitnry,  l)Ut  it  was 
rir>t  fully  iiivtstiLs\t«'i  I'V  C'hcvrLMil,  liy  nvIk-iii  it  was 
isaiJjrd.  SiiK.e  tlioii  it  lias  Inrii  iiiucli  8tu<lie<l,  os{»c- 
ciallv  Math  iVLCanl  to  its  ocfurivnce. 

(.'JIOLKT.  a  toMii,  I'laiKX',  <li']>artmeiit  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  on  t!io  riulit  bank  of  tlie  Moinr.  ."'-  miles 
s.w.  <»f  Ari'^trs.  it  has  a  trihuual  of  coiiiiiuirr,  rou- 
Miltiii'4  chaiulKT  of  maimfacturos,  and  (•••iiiiiimial 
r«.ll<>j.-.  A  tiiu;  (hii'k  LTaiiittj  i.s  found  in  tlu;  U'  iirh- 
Ixiiirhood.  and  >t<'n<^  t|Uarri<s  arc  ^\•|■ouuht.  Maim- 
f;trtiii<s  <'f  liandloM-i-iiitfs  and  C'tton  'j-oods,  callrd 
tJioli  tti  i<,  lianiicN,  and  wo.tlhn  stuffs.  'I'herc  aic  aKo 
vtN.l  ;md  ci'tton  sjiinninL'-mills,  hli:irhM<lds,d\r\\<»rk><, 
and  t:4nn(;i"i«'s.  Th'Sf  iinlustrics  are  extmdrd  o\  cr 
an  industrial  eirclc  of  \'l^^  eonnnniM'S,  of  which  ( 'holet 
is  thf  euntre,  and  o(<ai])y  ;"»<•,"<»(»  to  «!<•.()()()  wofkars. 
Th'Te  is  aNo  a  Lrnat  trade  in  catth-,  the  niark«  ts  for 
M-hirh  an:  attcndt  d  hy  a  l.ti-L:e  concourse  of  hu\crs 
from  <>thtr  jiarts.      r»']t.  I'J, •;•>.'». 

('U()LIAMI'>rS  idreek,  r/n,!i',n,ih",^^  the  lame 
iaml>us:  also  calh-d  sLicni,  from  ."/vro,  to  halt;  or 
77 />•//.<  Jl ij'ffinni  ti<ii.<^  lirruu^c  the  satiii>t  Jli]i]H.na\ 
of  I'lph-  -<us  made  us.-  nf  it,  (tr  ]«erliai»  invtiittd  it». 
The  ehnli.imhns  isnn  iand'ic  trinnter,  the  last  f"..t  of 
which,  instead  of  iKln^"  an  iami'us,  is  a  trocht  t- or 
Hpondi'c,  A\hi«.-h  ^iv(S  it  a  lame  motion,  as,  fi»r  in- 
stani-e,  Martial,  1.  i.  ej»ij:.  o: — 

<'iir  ill  f  liritruiii,  r  iT<»  He\(av,  vt'iii>ti? 
An  nlt'i  t;iiituiii  v.Micr  is,  ut  e\iic-;? 

A\'e  ]n'rc(M\e,  fr«>m  the  eonstrnrtion  of  the  eholiam- 
l>us,  that  it  may  h*-  a|'|tlied  with  ad\antaLrt;  t<>  ]>]'«.- 
durt;  a  coMiii"  t'ift't  t.  The  ( Ii-rniiuis  have  lia]>]>ily 
iniitat«'d  this  vrisc,  as  well  ;ts  all  other  ancient 
metres.     An  in>tanie  of  a  (ierman  eholiamhus  i.s-- 


I'cr  C  lioli.-uubf  stliciiit  <.iii  Vers  fiir  K\n)str:rlil<r. 

CIIOLIC  A(;n)  ((',,1I,„0,).  This  no!i-nitro- 
ironous  atid  d<>v>t  imt  t\i>t  in  hile  ready  fornifd,  Imt 
is  ]ir"du<''d  I'V  d<iMni]">siii.r  tin*  true  hiliary  acids 
vith  an  .'dk.ili.  It  is  <  i\>talliu«\  sparinudv  soliihh'  in 
Mater.  r«  adilv  in  ahoh'l  and  » tlxr.  'i'la;  clmhites 
are  ratlur  oli><aii«  Iv  rr\  stalliiu-;  th'V  ;irc  not  ^■e^y 
solnhlc  ill  watii".  hut  ratlier  more  so  in  spirit,  jioth 
thf  acid  ami  s.dts  lia\e  a  hittrr  tat'\ 

(■ll(>Jil\.  'I'his  h.is- \v;is  oii. dually  found  in  j'iLTs' 
hih',  and  aft''r\\  ard-  in  that  of  tin-  o\.  It  has  hten 
sincr  idiiitili'd  willia  l(>dyderi\<Ml  from  )trota^;on, 
whi<'ii  »-.\i->ts  iu  tlu-  r_'_;-\olk,  calk  d  ntuiine.  Jt  ha,s 
also  Ih-'I)  ruciiitly  ]>r<|'artd  artili<"ially  l»y  a  ]>roc<ss 
dfducid  from  its  ratiori;il  comimsition.  ( 'liolin  is  a 
dili'juesc.  lit  hi^dilv  alkaline  mass^  Mhich  ah.-oi-l»s  ear- 
Ixtuic  a(  id  from  tho  air.  'Jdic  carhonatv'  docs  not 
readilv  <av-talli/t.',  hut  its  ehloi-id.-  udves  vellow  crvs- 
talline  m  •■dhs  with  jilatinie  chloride. 

CTIoIJM'IIKO.MJ:.     Sec("ni.<M  KiN(;  M.\rFi:i:s. 

CIIOLULA,  a  eitv,  Mexican  ('oiifidi  ration,  .st.ato 
of  and  VI  miles  \v.  of  La  Tnehla,  r.o  miles  s.k.  l>y  k. 
of  Mexico,  The  stn'ets  are  n -^nkir  and  sj-aeious, 
tlie  Ijouscs  mostly  of  one  story,  and  tlat-roofed. 
Thon^li  fallen  from  the  imj'ortanee  it  had  attained 
in  the  early  i<art  (»f  the  sixte.'nth  century,  it  still  ex- 
hihits  traces  of  its  former  ;^aeatness,  L'nd<.  r  the 
name  of  Chnmdtecol  it  Avas  otk-':  tlie  ea])ital  of  an 
iTidej>cnd<-nt  district,  and  the  seat  of  the  n  li.:ion  of 
the  anci-  nt  Mexicans,  \t  that  time  it  cont;uned^ 
it  i.s  said,  -i'ktifM)  hous<  s  antl  more-  than  -|nu  tem- 
j'les.  ( )ne  of  thest!  templ-s  still  remains,  thoujh 
in  niins,  to  which  the  jtc..|de  re.->tirt  in  crouds 
ttt   the  festival   of   the  A'ir;^in.      It   is  descrihed   by 


Hnmhi'ldt  as  beln^^  hnilt  in  the  fonn  of  a  pyranii-l, 
of  four  storivrs  of  e'jual  liei_d.t,  in  alternate  Iayei~s  of 
clav  and  .sundnirned  iuieks;  c-.icU  hide  of  its  l'a>e  luea- 
sminn  1-1  1(»  fet-t,  and  its  height  in  all  1^4  feet.  At 
the  |>resent  day  the  fonn  is  .s<»  alter«-d  that  it  Irw^k.s 
at  a  distance  like  a  natural  hill.  On  «>ne  of  it.^  hi^dit^t 
Iilatforms  a  ehaj>el  has  l»eeii  conHtrneted,  in  the  f.»nii 
of  a  cross,  IMj  feet  lonjj^,  with  two  t<)WLTS  and  a  ci:j<'la. 

l*o|»,  10,OUO. 

( 'lloN  DIIIN,  a  substance  containin;^  carl-on. 
hydnx^^ijn,  nitr(»L,'"en,  oxyi^en,  and  snljihnr.  <^ibtairi».  d 
from  ril)-cartila'4e  by  continuous  l>riilin;4  m  ith  wat-.-r. 
exhanstin'4  with  ether  to  remove  fat,  and  drvin.,:. 
Its  composition  varies  sliLditly  .•vcordin.j  to  the 
material  made  use  eif:  it  contains  about  <r4  i>er  cetst. 
of  Kulj»hur.  It  is  a  diajthanous  horny  mass.  insoUil-lc- 
in  alcohol,  but  softeninir  and  dis>olvirjir  in  Jiot  water. 
Kroin  this  solutioti  it  is  thrown  doMii  a.s  a  bulky 
]>ri'ci)titate  by  aeids  and  1)V  the  salts  of  s,neral  heavy 
metals.  Jiy  boiliiiL,'  Mitli  sulj>huric  arid  it  is  <leconi- 
jiosed  into  leucine,  and  with  hydr(»ohloric  acirl  into 
a  su'iardike  body  called  chondroi^lycose,  Nothiie^' 
detinite  is  known  about  its  ori;_dn  «>r  function  in  the 
body.  It  has  a  marked  i:eneral  re>enih]an<"c  to  trela- 
tine,  but  it  is  distin'^Miished  by  irivinLT  the  i>recij»it:ites 
just  mentioned  with  tlie  acids  and  .salts.  Infusion  of 
iiut-u'alls  jirecipitates  b(»th. 

(TI(L\r)H()l'TKUY(iII.    Under  this  name  wore 
included  by  Cuvier  the  stur^'eons,  sharks,  rays,  lam- 
]>re\s,  muddlsh,  ami  laneelet,  an  assenibkii:e  of  li.-l.-  s 
so  unnatural  that  the  possession  of  tins  and  uills  sums 
up  nearlv  all  th(.v  have  in  common.     'JMie  teini  m  a^ 
a  lo].te<l  to  irive  ]>rominenco  to  what  set  nied  a  fiict  <.f 
eanlinal  importance,  namely,  that  the  sk<h'ton  of  the 
limbs  was  eartila;_Mnous.     In  modem  sy-tems  the  Am- 
ji/iioj-iuf,  or  laneelet,  is  the  sole  examjile  <tf  an  ord'.r 
—  lje].tocardii  ( Muller)or I'ljaryni^olaanchii { Huxh  y  ^ 
—in  Avhieh  the  cranium  is  jturely  membranous,  and 
scarcely    lari;er  than   the   spinal    canal;    the   spinal 
marrow  is  inclosed  in  a  slieath,  with  only  traees  of 
division  into  Atitebra';  and  a  heart  is  wanting",  the 
circulation  beiiiLT  maintained   by  the  contractility  of 
the  blood- vessels.     The  ;„dutinous  iiaij  (.V// .»//<<»,  the 
ri\(  r  lamprey  {/'(fn>)n>i:on)  and  its  larv.a  {Annif*.  iit(3 
foiiii'/ti(i/is),  rejwesent  theor<ler (.'yclostomata.  known 
I  al-o  .as  Mai-sipol»r.inchii,  the   uills   Ix-inL^   lodi:ed    in 
I  j'ouehes,     Thesij  tMo  ltou]»s  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
sonje,  form  tMo  di.>tinct  chu«ses  of  eipial   value  with 
'  the  remainder  of  the  lishes,  Mhich  are  divided  into  the 
i  <i'an<>ids,  or  (lan<»idei;  the  (^sseous  fishes,  or Telec»stei; 
the  Selaciiii,  includiic/  the  sharks  and  r.ays;  and  the 
I  1  >ipnoi.re]'resented  by  themud-tish  ( /.'///(/..v/r?//).  'Ihe 
j  la>t-named  L^rouji  comes  \mder  the  ('hondropteryuii  of 
I  Cuvier.  Init  it  is  now  known  to  rank  verv  liii:h  in  the 
j  scale  ainoni^  lislies,  and  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
'  amphibians,  or  to  the  re]»tiles,  in.a>nnnh  .'is  its  lieart 
I  h.is  two  .auricles,  the  other  fishes  havim,'-  onlv  one, 
and  true  lung's  co-exist  with  j^dlls.     Ai:aiti.  mIhU-  the 
I  skeleton  <if  the  sturL'con  is  nearly  wholly  cartilairinou« 
that  of  the  other  ganoids  is  well  ossitie«l,  while  the 
structun;  of  the  heart  and  .«ense  origans  removes  the 
^^elaehii  very  far  from  the  laneelet  and  the  cyclost^*m- 
atous  1i>hes.     The  cartil.i'_du(»us  or  emlirvonic  condi- 
tion of  the  skeleton  m.ay  )>ersist  throuLrh  life  amon^j 
the  lishes  in  ass«Hiati«»n  with  the  hiL,diest  as  well  an 
the  lowest  develoj.ment  in  other  respects.     The  Cu- 
vierian  i^qoup  is  therefore  now  distributed  nccordiiit,; 
to  the  svmi  of  the  charactei's,  and  the  fishes  inclu«le<l 
in   it  are  not  niassed  toiretlur  simply   because  one 
]'oint  of  stru«ture  is  connnon  to  all. 

(TlOlMN,  a  .Scotch  liipiid  measure  containing 
'2  imperial  j'ints.  The  chopin,  in  name  at  least, 
was  di  lived  from  the  French,  with  wh(»m  a  similar 
measure  was  in  use  till  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
systeu'      The    lieuch  cliiqi'utc  was   not   a   unifurm 
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measare,  but  varied  according  to  localities.  That  of 
Paria  was  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  an  imperial  pint. 

CHOPIN,  Fbedirxck,  a  musical  composer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  who  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1810, 
went  to  Paris  in  1831  on  account  of  the  political 
troubles  of  Poland,  and  died  there  in  1849.  He 
wrote  numerous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  of  which 
he  was  called  the  poet,  and  his  mazurkas  first  intro- 
duced this  style  of  music  into  France.  He  united 
bold  innovations  with  a  classical  style. 

CHOPINE,  a  high  shoe  or  stilt,  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which 
be<»me  the  fashionable  wear  of  court  ladies  during 
that  reign.  In  the  Voyages  of  George  Sandys,  who 
travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
are  plates  in  which  Turkish  ladies  are  represented 
wearing  this  article  of  attire.  They  were  introduced 
into  England  from  Venice,  the  commerce  of  which 
state  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  occasional 
adoption  of  eastern  costumes.  The  Venetian  chopuies 
were  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather  of  sundry 
colours,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  sometimes  gilt 
Some  c^  them  were  of  great  height,  as  much  as  18 
inches,  the  height  of  the  chopine  being  seemingly 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  To 
such  a  degree  of  extravagance  was  this  carried  that 
women  of  rank  could  not  walk  without  being  sup- 
ported. These  richly  embroidered  shoes  were  covered 
with  pantofles,  or  slippers,  to  preserve  them  from 
dirt  This  silly  fashion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  same  excess  in  England,  but  in  Donee's 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  there  is  a  chopine  en- 
graved of  a  ridiculous  altitude.  Hamlet  (act  iL  acene 
2)  addresses  one  of  the  players,  *Your  ladyship  is 
nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  aaw  you  last  by  the 
altitude  of  a  chopine.'  See  Fairholt'a  Costume  in 
England. 

CHOP -STICKS  (Chinese,  hvnuU£,  nimble  or 
diligent  lada),  two  smooth  sticks,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  of  bamboo,  wood,  or  ivory,  which  are  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  conveying  meat  or  vegetables, 
particularly  rice,  to  the  mouth.  Tlie  chop-sHcks  are 
used  in  various  mannen,  serving  partially  the  pur- 
poses of  a  fork  and  a  spoon.  The  most  curious  mode 
of  using  the  chop-sticks  is  when  a  bowl  of  rice  is 
brought  close  to  tiie  lips,  the  mouth  held  wide  open, 
and  Uie  grain  dexterousl  v  dashed  into  it  with  the  chop- 
sticks,  held  one  on  each  side  of  the  forefinger,  and 
plied  with  a  rapid  motion  quite  suggestive  of  the 
Chinese  title. 

CHORAGUS.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  musician  who  directed  each  of  the 
choruses  furnished  by  the  ten  Attic  tribes  for  the 
public  festivals,  and  slso  to  the  citizen  who  defrayed 
the  expense  of  each  chorus.  The  person  of  the 
choragus  was  inviolable,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus.  The  choragus  who  was  adjudged 
to  have  performed  his  duty  b^  received  a  tripod 
of  brass,  engraved  by  a  skilful  artist,  and  containing 
the  name  of  the  tribe  which  had  gained  the  victory, 
of  the  dtiten  who  had  paid  the  expense,  and  of  the 
master  who  had  trained  the  choir.  These  trophies 
were  publicly  erected  upon  pedestals,  commonly  in 
the  fonn  of  a  column  with  a  triangular  ci^itaL  A 
street  in  Athens  which  contained  a  great  number  of 
these  monuments  was  called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  yet  re- 
maining is  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 

CHORALE,  a  musical  term  borrowed  from  the 
German.  It  signifies  a  simple  melody  set  in  parts 
to  be  sung  in  harmony  by  a  number  of  voices  to 
sacred  words,  usually  in  public  worship:  a  psalm 
tune.  In  Gennany  the  chorale  is  frequently  sung  in 
unison.  This  was  the  ancient  practice,  adopted  before 
the  lawi  of  harmony  were  weU  underatooa. 


CHORD  (from  the  Greek  chtn-di,  a  string  of  gat), 
in  modem  music,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  sounds 
according  to  the  laws  of  harmony.  The  hiws  of 
chords  are  treated  of  under  the  name  of  counteipoint 

See  COUMTIRFODIT. 

CHORLEY,  a  municipal  borough  and  market 
town,  England,  Lancashire,  on  the  Chor,  20  miles 
K.w.  of  Manchester.  It  consists  of  spacious  well- 
built  streets,  and  contains  an  ancient  pariah  church, 
various  other  churches  and  chapels  of  modem  date, 
together  with  a  spacious  town-haU,  several  large 
schools,  club-houses,  theatre,  &c.  The  principud 
manufacture  is  that  of  cotton  goods,  but  there  are 
also  large  bleaching,  calico-printing,  and  dye-wood 
works,  lioor-doth  works,  and  iron-foundries.  In  the 
vicinity  are  coal,  lead,  and  iron  mines,  and  slate  and 
millstone  quarries.     Pop.  19,742. 

CHORUS,  in  the  drama.  This  was  originally  a 
troop  of  singen  and  dancers,  intended  to  heighten 
the  pomp  and  solenmity  of  festivals.  This,  without 
doubt,  was  at  first  the  purpose  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, of  which  the  chorus  was  originally  the  chief 
part,  in  fact  the  basis.  In  the  sequel,  it  is  true,  the 
chorus  became  only  an  accessory  part  During  th«» 
most  flourishing  period  of  Attic  tragedy,  the  choxus 
was  a  troop  of  male  and  female  personages,  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  representation,  were  by-standers  or 
spectators  of  the  action,  never  quitting  the  stage.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  action  the  chorus  chanted  songs, 
which  related  to  the  subject  of  the  performance,  and 
were  intended  either  to  augment  the  impression,  or 
to  express  the  feeling  of  the  audience  on  the  course 
of  the  action.  Sometimes  it  even  took  part  in  the 
performance,  by  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
personages,  by  advice,  consolation,  exhortation,  or 
dissuasion.  It  usually  represented  a  part,  generally 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  people,  where  the  action 
happened,  sometimes  the  counsellors  of  the  king,  &c. 
The  chorus  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  repre- 
sentation* In  the  beginning  it  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty;  but 
the  number  was  afterwards  limited  to  fifteen.  The 
exhibition  of  a  chcoiis  was  in  Athens  an  honourable 
civil  chaige,  and  was  called  ehoragy.  (See  Chobaous.) 
The  leader  or  chief  of  a  chorus  was  odled  coryphfeut, 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest  when  the  chorus 
participated  in  the  action.  Sometimea  the  chorus  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  who  sung  alternately.  The 
divisions  of  the  chorus  were  not  stationary,  but  moved 
from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other;  from  which 
circumstance  the  names  of  the  portions  of  verse  which 
they  recited,  ttropke^  aiUiHraphe^  and  epode^  are  de- 
rived. But  it  cannot  be  determined  in  what  manner 
the  chorus  sung.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  a  sort 
of  solemn  recitative,  and  that  their  melodies,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  consisted  in  unisons  and  octaves, 
and  were  very  simple.  They  were  slso  accompanied 
by  instruments,  perhaps  flutes.  With  the  decline  of 
ancient  tragedy  the  chorus  was  omitted.  Some  mo- 
dem trageitians,  as  Racine  in  France  and  Schiller  in 
Germany,  have  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  imits^  or  revive  the  Greek  choras.  Shaksi)eare 
and  other  dramatiats  have  also  frequently  employed 
devices  founded  on  it 

Ckonu,  in  music,  that  part  of  a  composite  vocal 
performance  which  is  executed  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  singen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  solo  airs,  and 
concerted  pieces  for  selected  voices.  The  singers 
who  join  in  the  chorus  are  also  called  the  chorus. 

CHOSE,  in  English  law,  a  thing.  Chote  locals  a 
thing  annexed  to  a  place;  chott  transUoryf  anything 
movable;  chote  in  o^ibn,  something  in  possession  <S 
another  to  which  any  one  has  a  didm;  chote  in  pat- 
teMtum^  anjrthing  of  which  the  posaessor  is  the  owner. 
In  common  law  a  chose  in  action  cannot  be  made  th« 
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pubjoct  of  a  transfer  witliont  the  consent  of  the  pos- 
B'jssur  or  debtor,  jSe^'otiablc  iiistnimeuts.  such  as  bills 
(>(  ex<han;,'e,  c\:c.,  are  excejitcd  from  this  rule,  and 
the  rule  it-self  is  disreirarded  in  courts  of  e(|uity,  one 
of  tlie  inconsistencies  of  J^^nglLsh  law  which  calls  for 
reform. 

C'llOSriOES  I.,  Kin-::  of  Pema.  succeeded  to  tlie 
throne  in  ;>;l.  His  nKniory  is  still  venerated  in  the 
lila^t,  and  his  virtues  ol)tained  him  the  titles  of  the 
MK'jud/iiinous  and  tlie  J i'i<t.  At  his  accession  to  the 
crown  l*er>ia  w.us  involved  in  a  war  with  Ju-?- 
tiiuun,  which  C'liosroes  terminated  successfully,  ob- 
li^inLr  .Tiistiinan  to  purchase  j»eace  by  the  payment  <,'f 
a  larLTc  Bum  of  money.  In  ')4U,  however,  jealous  of  ' 
the  victories  of  Beli.sarius.  the  ;jrreat  ;j^eneral  of  the 
em|)ire,  ho  violated  the  jieace,  invaded  Syria,  laid 
AiJti<.)ch  in  iL<hes,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils.  The  war  continued  till  oOl',  when  the  em- 
jieror  a;jain  purcluu-ed  peace  by  an  annual  tribute  of 
oil. 0(H)  pieces  of  ;rold.  The  ])cace  continued  for  ten 
years,  wlien  the  war  was  renewed  with  Justin,  the 
successor  of  Justinian,  when  (.'hosroes  wa.s  ai;ain  suc- 
cessful, I'he  follow  im;  emjteror.  Tiberius,  at  leiii,'th 
coui{iletely  def rated  the  Persians  in  r;7>.  Chosroes 
died  in  i)7\K  His  zeal  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice .'sometimes  led  him  to  acts  of  cruelty;  l>ut  he 
encoura;:ed  the  arts,  founded  aca4emies,  an<]  made  a 
C'lnsideral'le  proticiency  in  philosophy  himself.  His 
reputation  olttuined  him  a  visit  from  seven  sages  of 
(ireece,  w Im  still  adhered  to  the  I'aL,Mn  religion;  and 
in  a  treaty  with  Justinian  he  required  that  they 
should  l>e  exempt  from  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tliose  who  continued  to  favour  PaL'anism.  Persian 
historians  ascribe  to  him  the  completion  of  the  great 
wall  of  Jabouge  and  Magogiu,',  extending  from  Der- 
beiit  along  the  Persian  frontiers, 

CHO.SIH  )1CS  IP,  grandson  to  the  preceding,  a.s- 
<'ended  the  throne  in  MU,  on  the  deposition  of  his 
father.  He  was  assisted  to  secme  the  throne  by  the 
PmjKior  !Mauricius,  and  on  the  assiussination  of  the 
latter  by  Phocas  (<'.o2)  he  took  up  arms  against  the 
empire,  and  refused  to  make  peace  at  the  solicitation 
of  Heraclius.  the  succee«.ling  emj>eror.  V>y  a  long 
series  of  hucroses  he  raised  the  Persian  jiower  t<:>  the 
highest  point,  and  reduced  the  empire  to  extremity. 
H' radius,  however,  taking  courage  from  <lesj)air, 
^ucceede•d  iu  a  series  of  lailliant  campaigns  in  re- 
covering liis  lost  pro\inces,  iV2'l-7.  C'ho.sroes,  re- 
j)eatedly  defeated,  was  comjtletely  overtlirown  in  the 
great  l»attle  of  Nineveh.  He  tied  with  liis  favourite 
w  ife  Sira,  but  after  witnes.sing  the  massacre  of  his 
numerous  sons  he  wrus  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and 
assassinated  bv  command  of  his  .son  Si  roes, 

( 'HOTA  NACH'OPi:,  adivision  of  British  India, 
j)resiflency  Pengal,  tJivided  into  the  districts  of 
Poharda^sa,  Hazaribagh,  Singlihum  and  !Manbhum; 
area  l.'s,4.b-  s<]uare  miles.  It  consists  for  tlie  most 
part  of  an  undulating  ]»lateau  about  uOOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  rising  occasionally  into  ridges  of  hills 
w  Inch  stretch  from  E.  to  w.  'J^he  drainage  is  received 
irhi'lly  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Soohuu  Reeka 
in  tlie  N.K,,  and  by  Coel  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
liytiirnee  in  the  .s.  and  w.  ^Much  (»f  the  surface  is 
overrun  with  jungle,  or  covered  with  forests  contain- 
ing teak  and  other  kinds  oi  valuable  timber.  The 
soil  iu  the  plains  consists  of  a  red  loam,  and  where 
under  cultivation  jjroduces  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  pulse,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  Coal  oc- 
curs in  various  localities;  but  the  seams  so  far  as 
known,  are  too  thin  to  be  prohtably  worked.  The 
trade,  liampered  liy  imperfect  means  of  conveyance 
to  leading  marts,  is  limited,  and  is  nearly  confined  to 
lac,  t!oarse  .silk,  and  catechu,  for  which  salt  is  the 
principal  return.     Pop.  8,4U>.5f>l. 

CHuUANS,a  name  given  to  the  royalist  peasantry 


of  Brittany  and  Lower  Maine,  who  carried  dh  a  p-etty 
warfare  airainst  the  republican  government  from  an 
early  j)eriod  of  the  French  revolution.  The  nanie 
t  'houan  was  finally  extended  to  all  the  Vendeana.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  first  chief  of  the  Chouans, 
JeaTi  Cottereau,  who  with  his  three  brothers  organized 
these  bands  in  17l>2,  under  the  inspinition  of  the 
Marrpiis  de  la  Pouarie,  an  ardent  lea/ier  of  the  royal- 
ists. Cottereau  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  jHTsons 
engaged  in  the  m.anufacture  of  woc»den  shces.  He 
had  joined  a  band  of  dealers  in  contraband  salt, 
and  acquired  the  surname  Chouan  from  the  cry  of 
the  screech  owl  (chatdiuant)  which  he  used  as  a  sig- 
nal with  his  comjvanions.  He  w\'i«  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  republican  trcwDps,  2Sth  July, 
17'J4.  I'he  (,'houans  are  accused  of  having  made  the 
royalist  cause  a  pretext  for  highway-robl.tery,  pillage 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  other  irregularities.  In 
17'J3  the  Chouans  joined  the  royalist  army  of  La 
Vende^c,  under  the  title  of  La  Petite  Vendue,  but 
thev  refused  to  obey  auv  leader  but  Jean  Chouan 
(Cottereau),  who  was  C(jnserpiently  continued  in  their 
command.  After  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  royal- 
ists at  Savenay,  Dec.  27,  1794,  the  Chouans  returned 
to  their  haunts,  and  resumed  their  guerilla  warfare, 
w  liicrh  was  conducted  with  every  excess  calculated  to 
inspire  terror.  The  most  popular  of  their  leaders 
wa-s  (Jcorges  Cadoudal,  who  maintained  a  certain 
discijiline  and  organization,  and  waged  an  iniplaca,ble 
war  against  the  republican  authorities  and  tn-ops. 
P<>rced  to  submission  bv  Hoche  in  17'JG,  and  linuio 
in  1^00,  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  returning  to 
Prance  in  18<.K^>,  attempted  again  to  raise  the  flame 
of  civil  war  in  Brittany,  but  failing  in  his  ent^rj^rise 
he  went  to  l*aris  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Napoleon,  for  which  he  was  executed.  In 
the  meantime,  through  repeated  disasters,  and  some 
exj»erience  of  the  vanity  of  trusting  in  princes,  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  had  been  gradually  declining  in 
tlie  west;  but  altlioULrh  l>(Mj  is  usually  assigned  as 
the  date  when  tlie  open  enterpiises  C)f  the  insurgeiit-s 
came  to  a  close,  it  cannot  ho  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tinguished until  the  arrest  and  death  of  its  most  ac- 
tive j)romoter  in  1S04.  An  attempt  indeed  was  made 
to  revive  the  ( 'houan  insuiTection  during  the  humlred 
days  in  1  Slf*.  Some  old  insurgents  still  remained,  who 
organized  a  new  resistance  to  the  imperial  authority, 
but  they  were  suppressed  after  some  engagements  by 
General  La  Marque. 

CHOl^tfH,  CoKMSH  Chough,  or  Ked-i.egged 
Ckow,  the  trivial  name  of  a  Bj)ecies  of  crow  {frcffiff' 
iins  f/ra cuius).  It  is  alwHit  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
has  a  sharp  cry,  is  nearly  omnivorous,  is  distinguished 
by  its  red  l^Ul  and  legs,  and  is  of  a  dark  ash  colour 
about  the  neck  and  under  the  l>elly,  though  frequently 
entirely  black.  The  chcnighs  live  t^^gether  in  lar;,'e 
Hocks,  and  make  their  nests  in  steeples,  old  towers,  or 
more  generally  cliffs.  Their  manners  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  r(X)ks,  with  which  they  are  some- 
times seen  Hying  in  company.  They  are  exceedingly 
vigdlant  in  guarding  their  nest^s  and  young  from 
birds  of  prev,  which  thev  att.ack  .and  drive  off  w  ith 
great  vi-our.     {VI  CXLIV,   (XLV.  fig.  12,  13.) 

CHOl'MLA.     See  SinML.A. 

CHliISM  (from  the  Greek  rhnsma^  salve),  the 
holy  oil  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday  by  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  used  in  baptism,  conhnuatiou,  ordina- 
tion of  priests,  and  the  extreme  unction.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  (ireek  word  'to  anoint.' 

CHIHST  (Creek  Christos^  the  anointed;  Messlnk, 
from  the  Hebrew,  haa  the  same  signification).  See 
Chuisti.\N'itv  and  JEsr.s. 

CHRIST,  PicTUKES  OF.  The  representations  of 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  which  for  a  succession  of 
age."S  have  constituted  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  sub- 
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jects  of  ChriBtUn  art,  and  have  occupied  the  highest 
geniiu,  especially  of  Catholic  artiats,  are  all  evidently 
ideaL  llie  attempt  to  represent  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Saviour  can  hardly  he  traced  back 
further  than  the  age  of  Gonstantine.  The  origin  of 
Christian  art,  indeed,  has  been  traced  snocessfiuly  to 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  springing  directly  from  Pagan  art,  although  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  middle  ages  may  have 
derived  much  instruction  from  classical  models;  but 
the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  early  Christians 
were  chiefly  allegorical,  representing  the  moral  of  the 
gospel  parables,  or  similar  symbolic  representations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  without  regard  to  historical  ao- 
curacy  of  portraiture.  At  a  later  period  legends 
were  invented  of  various  likenesses  of  the  Saviour 
having  been  preserved  by  miraculous  or  other  re- 
markable  means,  but  these  stories  are  intrinsically 
weak  and  improbable,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of 
external  evidence.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
King  Abgarus  of  Edessa  had  a  napkin  sent  him  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  in  which  he  had  caused  his  like- 
ness to  be  miraculously  impressed  by  placing  his  face 
in  it.  A  portrait  is  said  to  have  heen  similarly  im- 
pressed on  a  handkerchief  of  Saint  Veronica,  and  Saint 
Luke  is  said  to  have  taken  one  himself.  An  apocry- 
phal letter  of  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  senate,  contains  a  description 
of  the  person  of  Jesus.  One  of  the  earliest  professed 
portraits  of  the  Saviour  is  in  the  Calixtine  Catacomb 
near  Rome.  He  is  represented  with  the  hair  parted 
on  the  forehead,  and  failing  over  the  shoulders  in  long 
waving  locks.  In  regard  to  this  common  notion  it 
may  Im  observed  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first 
epistle  to  the  CorintUans  there  were  probably  many 
Christians  scattered  over  the  world  who  remembered 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  and  if  this 
representation  of  it  had  been  correct  he  would  hardly 
have  written  to  a  Christian  church  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  nature  and  a  shame  for  a  man  to  have  long 
hair.  The  great  painters  of  the  nuddle  ages,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  ideal  representation  of  Christ  which  has 
now  become  oonunon  in  symbolical  paintings,  pro- 
bably founded  somewhat  upon  these  early  notions.  A 
Christ  of  the  fourth  century  with  an  oval  face,  orien- 
tal features,  parted  hair,  and  a  short  straight  beard, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Bvzantine  and 
Italian  painters  till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael. 

CURISTCHURCH,  a  pariiamentary  borough, 
England,  county  of  Hampshire,  21  miles  south-west 
of  Southampton,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1  mile  from  the 
sea.  The  place  has  by  no  means  a  thriving  appear- 
ance, and  the  houses  are  in  general  of  an  indifferent 
description.  There  is  a  fine  old  priory  church  built 
in  the  cathedral  style,  with  a  magnificent  stone  altar- 
screen.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
fusee  chains  for  clocks  and  watches,  which  employs 
a  cx>nsiderable  number  of  persons.  It  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament.  The  parliamentary  borough 
comprises  an  area  of  2^S50  acres;  pop.  in  1871, 
1^,415;  in  1881,  28,537. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  see  of 
the  primate  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  on  the  Avon 
River  7  miles  from  the  sea.  A  railway  tunnelled 
through  the  Lyttelton  Hills  connects  it  with  Lvttel- 
ton,  the  nearest  port.  It  contains  a  number  of  hand- 
some buildings,  among  which  are  the  provincial 
government  offices,  St.  MichaeVs  Church,  the  su- 
preme court,  hospital,  museum,  town  library,  lunatic 
asylum,  convent,  theatre,  banks,  club-house,  and 
college.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Southern  Railway,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade 


and  manufactures.  Pop.  in  18S1,  15,213,  or  includ- 
ing extensive  suburbs,  30,970. 

CHRIST  CHURCH  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  a 
college  projected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  established 
in  1546  by  Henry  YlIL  It  consisted  of  a  dean,  ei^ht 
canons,  and  a  hundred  students,  eight  chaplains 
(since  reduced  to  six),  a  schoolmaster,  an  organist, 
and  eight  choristers.  In  1867  the  number  of  canons 
was  reduced  to  six,  of  students  to  eighty,  including 
twenty-eight  permanent  senior  students  and  fifty- 
two  juniors.  Twenty-one  of  the  junior  students  are 
elected  from  Westminster  School  for  seven  years, 
the  remaining  thirty-one  appointments  being  open 
and  tenable  for  five  years.  Mathematics  and 
physioal  science  are  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
about  one  in  three.  No  one  is  eligible  after  nineteen 
years  of  age,  except  for  physical  science  studentships, 
for  which  the  age  limit  is  twenty  years.  The  col- 
lege has  the  patronage  of  above  ninety  livings. 

CHRISTIAN  IL,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  the  son  of  Hans,  and  grandson  of 
Christian  I.,  kings  of  Denmark,  ftc,  was  bom  2d 
July,  1480.  In  1501  he  was  named  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  took  part  in  the  government  of  Norway, 
which  he  conducted  with  great  severity,  suppressed 
two  insurrections  in  1502  and  1508,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  incursion  into  the  Isle  of  Gottland,  with 
a  view  to  restrain  the  communications  of  the  Swedish 
insurgents  with  the  Hanseatic  towns.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1513  he  sisned  a  capUulaiion  in 
favour  of  the  privileges  of  the  lay  and  clerical  aris- 
tocracy in  his  dominions,  including  the  independent 
administration  of  justice;  but  all  his  efforts  were  bent 
towards  strengthening  the  royal  power,  particularly 
in  Sweden,  which  renisod  to  acknowledge  him.  To 
strengthen  himself  against  Steen  Sture,  the  adminis- 
trator of  Sweden,  who  had  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  union  of  Calmar  formed  in  1397  between 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  he  asked  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  L  of 
Castile,  and  sister  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  whom 
he  married  in  1515.  He  had  already  a  mistress 
called  Dyveke,  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  woman  who 
kept  an  inn  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  She  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  king,  and  by  her  liberal 
spirit  and  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  Holland 
tended  greatly  to  improve  the  administration  of  his 
government.  She  became  a  sort  of  prime  minister, 
and  had  great  influence  in  originating  those  wise 
laws  whidi  gained  for  this  king  the  love  of  his 
subjects.  But  she  incurred  the  ha£«d  of  the  nobility, 
and  in  1517  she  died  of  poison.  Suspicion  fell  on  the 
relatives  of  Torbem  Oxe,  a  young  nooleman  who  had 
conceived  a  passion  for  her.  The  resentment  of  the 
king  was  aroused  against  Oxe  himself,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  ci4>itulation,  was  tried  by  a  jury  of 
peasants,  condemned,  and  executed.  Soon  after  war 
oroke  out  with  Sweden,  and  in  1518  Christian  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Stockholm.  The  chief 
of  the  Danish  partisans,  Gustavus  Trolle,  archbiihop 
of  XJpsala,  was  deprived  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Swedish  nobles.  Pope  Leo  X  hereupon  excommuni- 
cated Sture,  put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and 
charged  Christian  with  the  execution  of  hii  bulL 
Malang  all  the  preparationa  and  alliaaoes  in  his 
power.  Christian  sent  an  army  into  Sweden  com- 
manded by  Otto  Krumpen,  who  defeated  the  Swedes 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Bogesund  (Ulrikehamn), 
19th  January,  1520,  in  which  Steen  Sture  the  adminis- 
trator was  kflled.  Stockholm,  under  the  command 
of  the  widow  of  Sture,  stood  a  siege  of  four  months, 
during  which  period  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
subdued,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  Christian  was 
crowned  King  of  Sweden.  Yielding  to  his  clerical 
advisers  the  Idng  now  committed  various  severities^ 
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I'oth  in  Sworlen  anil  Dfiiinark,  perseciitions  for 
li'ii  -V  .'UP  I  jtoliti<-al  trials  ami  ex'-cutions  took  j>l;ice 
in  I  utli  cimjitrifs.  Two  ltisljo]<s  were  among  the 
Ai<tiiiis  ill  Swcrl.-n,  and  the  wi.low  of  Stiire  \va.s 
ini[tii>Mn(  fl  in  JJiiiinark.  At  tho  same  time  (_'hristi:in 
N't  hinis.lf  (lilij-'iitly  to  continue  his  work  of  IcLri.s- 
lativti  n-foiMi.  l/iiity  of  \\tiu;htH  an<l  im  asiuvs  an<l 
a  iH'W  an<l  re^'^nhar  tarilf  wtie  estal>li.-iht<l,  a  ])o.->t- 
otlico,  sauitirv  |iolicc,  and  moans  of  primary  instrue- 
ti"ii  for  til''  pfoj-lo  Wore  (»r4aiii/efl,  and  tlie  Mijterior 
.st-lic'ls  reformed.  'I'he  j>ra-aiitry,  who  liad  heen 
Kuhjeet'd  U>  feudal  servitude  by  tho  numerous 
(ierman  noljU-s  resident  in  i)enmark,  wore  emanci- 
pated. He  alxt  eneoru'aL,''d  eommereo,  proposed 
makim;  Copi,'iilia'_ron  a  free  port  as  a  rival  of  J^ulieek. 
est;il)li>lie<l  munieij'al  L;overnnient  in  tlie  towns  of 
J  )enmark,  and  ereeted  an  e«'elesia>tieal  trihunal  inde- 
]>endt'nt  of  Jionn\  In  tlie  meantime  .Sweden  liad 
revolted  mider  (iustavus  \'a>a,  who  had  e\]>elled  the 
l)ani-h  j^-^arrisons  and  l-iien  proclaimed  administrator. 
Christian  was  eniraLTe'd  in  a  feu»]al  contest  with  his 
nricle  l-'n-derielc.  and  Luheek.  in  alliance  with  \'as;i, 
<leelared  war  an<l  threat'^ied  ( '<ip<'iiha'_r"'n.  To  find 
the  moans  of  defence  ( 'hristian  convolved  the  diot 
towards  the  close  of  ir»i:*J.  inNt<ad  of  attoniiin:,'"  it 
the  nohles  and  jirelates  asst'inhled  at  \\'il)ori;  in 
Jutland,  proclaini'd  the  <lej)osition  of  (  'hristian,  and 
called  his  uiK'le  I'Vcderick  to  the  throne.  Christian 
fle'd  to  the  NetherhiTids  to  claiiri  the  succour  of  his 
l>rother-indaw  ( 'harles  \'.  ( lustawis,  already  rna.^tcr 
of  Swctlt-ri.  ]'ut  an  end  to  the  union  of  ( 'almar  in 
];V_'.;,  and  w;is  j'roclaimed  kiii.r.  < 'hristian  remained 
nine-  years  in  e\ile  m  ithout  olttainin^'  aid  from  ( 'liarhs, 
wlio  allowed  the  '";r,een  liis  sjstt  r  to  die  in  indiLTeiice. 
]{••  visited  ]viii:land  and  rJermany,  ;uid  adopted  tlie 
reformed  faith.  At  len-th,  vvitli  the-  assistance  of 
('harles,  he  efpjijtped  a  lleot  in  Holland,  landed  in 
TSorway  in  l.V")!,  ainl  was  ]>rnclaim<d  kinu'  hy  the 
rVorwe-ian  dirt,  v\hicli  Jiad  refnseii  to  reco;L;nize 
J''redtrick.  Tlie  ciMnmander  of  tho  ] 'anish  fleet, 
a  b>hop,  havinif  olVered  him  a  safe  C(»iiduct,  he 
ivpaind  to  <  '.•jieiihaL;!  ri  to  nejittiat-'  with  Frederick, 
who  di>a\<)Wed  the  admiral,  and  retained  him  ]tri- 
Hi>iu;r.  He  was  conliiu<]  for  twohe  years  in  the 
(  a-tle  <»f  SonderlturL,%  i>laiid  of  Alsen,  in  a  dunireon 
of  which  the  door  was  walled  u[>,  the  only  access 
helnu''  l»y  the  win«low,  aiul  his  onlv  attendant  a  Xor- 
w<L:ian  dwarf.  In  l.'<li  Cini.stian  III.  somewhat 
relaxed  the  li^our  of  his  ooiilinement,  and  in  l.")P.», 
on  rencjunciuLr  liis  ri^dit  to  the  crown,  lie  wa,s  jter- 
mitted  to  rc.->i<le  in  the  (/.astle  of  Kalhin(lh<»r:^'  in 
Zealand,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  less  severe 
Kirveillance,  until  ln"s  death  in  l^>i*'.K  His  misfor- 
tunes Were  chieilv  <lue  to  the  enmity  excited  anion:/ 
the  aristocracy,  lay  and  clerical,  of  J  )enmark,  l)y  liis 
reforms,  nn<l  to  his  violation  of  the  cajtitulation 
ent'i'iMl  into  at  his  coronation.  So  •,,freat  was  this 
onmitv  that  his  successor  I'Vt  <loriek  was  obli-'ed  to 
promise  never  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

CHJHSTIAX  IV.,  Kin-  of  "^Henmark,  son  of 
I'rederick  11.  and  the  l*rinc<'ss  So]-hia  of  IVIecklen- 
burl,^  born  in  /ealaiid  in  If)??,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  a  minor  in  15^>>,  and  early  Lrave  numerous 
j'roofs  (if  a  sincere  lo\e  of  reliLrion  and  justice,  and 
a  hiirh  esteem  for  science  aiid  art.  Haviiii^  marriefl 
Ann;i  ( "atherina,  inincessof  liraTidenburtf,  he  m.ade 
his  celebrated  voyaue  to  the  Nortli  Cape  to  learn  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom  ari<l  protect  the  ri^dits  of 
his  subjects  in  that  remote  rc:^don  fi'onj  any  foni:2:n 
interference  with  their  coastin.,'  tra<le.  He  was 
afterwards,  in  conseipience  of  the  claims  advanced 
by  Sweden  to  li.apland,  enirau'cd  in  what  is  called 
the  Calniar  ^\'a^  with  Charles  IX.  and  his  succe^^sor 
Adolj>hus,  an<l  terminated  it  l>v  an  advantageous 
peace,  in  which  he  stipulated  for  the  free  na\ij^ation 


of  the  Baltic.      In   1^)13   he  attempted  in   vain  t*^ 

diminish  the  prerocratives  of  the  nobles,  an-l  an-e- 
liorate  the  servitude  of  the  pe.xsantry.  In  tJie 
'I'liirty  Years'  war  he  was  beaten  by  Tilly  at  Lutter- 
am-Iiarenbcri:e  in  l<V2r.,  but  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gur«ta\'ns  Adolphus.  o]>tained  the  Treaty 
of  LiiV>eck,  \^V1[K  He  has  the  merit  of  ha\'i-n'jr  bud 
the  foundation  of  the  Dani.sh  navy,  extend-- < I  the 
trade  of  his  subjects  to  the  East  Indies,  intr».>^luced 
a  judicious  system  of  finance,  and  fitted  out  several 
expeditions  for  tlie  discovery  of  a  north-west  ]'a>sii«n;. 
He  died  in  1048,  and  "was  succeeded  by  Lis  ton 
Trederick  III. 

I  HRISTIAN  VII.,  Kin-  of  Denmark,  eon  of 
Frederick  V.  an«l  Louisa  of  Kngland.  lK>rn  in  17-lt*. 
ascended  the  throne  in  17G0,  and  same  year  riMrried 
( 'aniline  Matilda,  sister  of  the  r>ritiHh  inon.arch 
(b'orge  III.  He  afterwards  travelled  f«.>r  three 
years  in  Kngland,  (Jermany,  Holland,  and  France, 
became  a  member  of  sever.al  learaed  academies,  and 
retui'ned  to  L)enmark  with  the  title  of  l>«K'tor  vt 
fiaws  conferred  nj><^>n  him  by  the  University  i>f 
('ambridue.  Voutliful  indidg"ences,  li(>wevor,  had 
weakened  his  intellect,  and  obliged  hiin  to  cKiitide 
the  ch.iree  of  public  business  to  his  ministers,  and 
more  especially  it  is  said  to  his  favourite  phv-iei.m 
Struensct',  who,  thouirh  he  had  stained  the  atfecti<>ns 
of  t 'hristian  and  his  yonn^,'  bride,  w-.i^s  very  nn|K>pular 
as  a  statesman,  and  made  innovations  whi<  h  pro- 
voked the  hostility  lx>th  of  the  nobility  anil  the  army. 
The  <pjee7\-down;,.,^er,  who  had  previously  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  jtroduce  a  rupture  between  the  kiuir  and 
<pieen,  with  the  view  of  placinj,'  lierself  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  ninv  joined  the  disatb  cted  party,  atid 
alon;^'  with  her  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  Fredoriek, 
the  kin'/s  halfd»rother,  compelled  the  imbecile  Chris- 
tian Uj  issue  an  onler  of  arrest  ai^ainst  Struens^ee  in 
1772.  'J'his  w;vs  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  tpueu 
on  the  charge,  now  generally  believed  to  Ije  i:round- 
le-s,  of  having  had  a  criminal  intrigue  with  him. 
'J'he  (pieen-dowager  and  her  son  now  obtained  the 
sole  management  of  ]>ublic  affairs.  The  king,  who 
had  h»7ig  reigned  only  in  name,  died  in  l^OS  at 
Ilendsliurg  in  Holstein,  to  which  he  had  been  removed 
on  the  l»oml)ardment  of  Copenhaeen  by  the  Iiriti^h. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  circnmstaneos  of 
Christians  reign,  .several  imjiortant  improvenients 
took  ]>lace  nnder  it.  Serfdom  wa.s  abolished  in  the 
duchies,  trade  and  commerce  promoted,  the  Schlesw  i;.,'- 
Holstein  Canal  constructed,  and  excellent  roads  f«  'rmed 
throughout  the  kiiiLMlom.  Christian  left  two  childn  n. 
a  son  w1k>  succeeded  him  as  Frederick  ^T.,  and 
a  daughter  married  in  181 -l  to  the  Duke  of  Holsteiii 
Aui.'ustenburg. 

CHKTSTIANTA,  a  city  and  ]>ort,  the  caj.ital  of 
Norway,  i»rovince  Aggershuus  or  Christiania,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  long  narr(»w  inlet  called  Chri^tiania 
Fjt)rd,  abont  (»»»  miles  from  the  open  sea  or  Ska^^er- 
rack.  High  hills  rise  around  it  on  all  side.^,  excejiting 
towards  the  l>ay,  but  at  considerable  distances,  par- 
ticularly on  the  north.  The  houses  are  nK»stlv  uf 
brick  and  stone,  few  of  the  ancient  pictnrestpie  log- 
h(-u--es  now  remaining;  they  are  generally  pl.ain 
l»uildings,  devoid  (»f  architectural  pretension.  'The 
most  interesting  building  perhajts  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  old  castle  of  Aggershuus,  with  it,s  church  and 
citadel  crownini,'  a  point  jutting  out  into  the  fjord. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  and  conimaiids  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  At  the  west  end  of  tho 
town  there  are  some  handsome  mansions.  Here  also 
stain !m,  oh  a  gentle  elevation,  the  new  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  crown  ]>rince  —  a  massive  scpiare 
buildine-.  without  any  architectural  ornament,  btit 
commanding  delightful  views  of  the  fjord  and  it^ 
beautifully  winding  shores.     The  liall  in  which  the 
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Storthing  holds  its  littbgi  !■  a  very  plain  building. 
The  other  public  edifices  bib  the  xnilitary  academy, 
cathedral,  university,  ko.  None  of  the  churches 
possess  any  particular  architectural  interest.  At* 
tached  to  the  university  is  a  museum,  containing 
a  fine  collection  of  antiquities.  The  climate  of 
Chiistiania  is  delightfuL  It  is  screened  from  vio- 
lent winds;  and  even  in  winter,  though  the  cold 
is  severe,  the  weather  is  seldom  variable,  but  bright 
and  settled,  and  free  from  damp  and  fog.  In  sum* 
mer  it  is  wann  but  not  sultry,  with  a  light  and 
buoyant  atmosphere.  The  few  manufactures  of 
the  dty  consist  of  woollen  doth,  iron*ware,  tobacco, 
paper,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  glass,  &a  There  are  also 
some  extensive  breweries.  The  exports  are  prind* 
pally  timber,  deal  planks,  and  iron.  The  environs  of 
the  dty  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  approach  to  it 
by  the  msgnificent  fjord,  at  the  bead  of  which  it  is 
situated,  exdting  the  admiration  of  all  visiton.  The 
fjord  is  frozen  for  upwards  of  two  months  in  the 
year,  for  about  20  miles  from  Christiania  to  the  sea; 
and  the  harbour  is  generally  locked  up  for  three  or 
four  months.    Pop.  (1875),  75,986. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ  Christianity,  as  it  now  exists  in  our 
minds,  has  reodved,  from  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hotxl,  of  national  character,  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  the  thousand  ways  in  which  it  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  politics  and  sdence,  a  variety  of 
impure  additions,  which  we  should  first  separate  in 
order  to  understand  what  it  .is  in  reality.  There 
could  be  no  better  means  of  attaining  a  correct 
understanding  of  it  than  to  investigate,  nistorically, 
the  religious  prindples  which  Jesus  himself  professed, 
exhibited  in  his  life,  and  laboured  to  introduce  into 
the  world,  if  the  investigator  could  avoid  giving  the 
odouring  of  his  own  views  to  his  explanation  of  the 
records  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  But  the  most 
honest  inquirers  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  so 
doing.  Even  the  Christian  theologians  of  the  present 
age,  though  divided  less  by  the  spirit  of  creeds  and 
parties  than  of  sdentific  methods  and  philosophical 
specttlationa,  dispute  respecting  the  prindple  that 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Christ  (see  the 
articles  Religion,  Rbvblation,  Ratiokalibm,  and 
SopKRKATDBALiBM).  lliis  prindple  appears,  by  its 
effect  upon  the  numerous  nations,  differing  so  greatly 
in  intellectual  character  and  cultivation,  which  re- 
ceived Christianity  at  first,  to  have  been  a  universal 
truth  adapted  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  of  a 
divine  all-uniting  power.  The  Jews  believed  in  a 
living  Grod,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and,  so  far,  had 
lust  views  of  the  source  of  religion.  The  Greeks, 
besides  developing  the  prindple  of  the  beautiful  in 
their  works  of  art,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  valu- 
able sciences  applicable  to  the  business  of  life.  The 
Romans  had  established  the  prindples  of  law  and 
political  administratioo,  and  proved  their  value  by 
experience.  These  scattered  elements  of  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  insufficient  in  their  diminited 
state  to  bring  ab«iut  the  true  happiness  and  moral  per- 
fection of  man  in  his  social  and  individual  capadty, 
were  refined,  perfected,  and  combined  by  Christianity, 
through  the  law  of  a  pure  benevolence,  the  highest 
aim  of  whidi  is  that  of  rendering  men  good  and  happy, 
like  God,  and  which  finds  in  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  announced  and  realized  by  Christ, 
all  the  means  of  executing  its  design.  His  religion 
supplied  what  was  wanting  to  these  nations — a  re- 
ligious character  to  the  sdence  of  Greece,  moral  ele- 
vation to  the  legislative  spirit  of  Rome,  liberty  and 
light  to  the  devotion  ol  the  Jews — and,  by  inculcat- 
ing the  precept  of  universal  love  of  mankind,  raised 
the  narrow  spirit  of  patriotism  to  the  extended  feel- 
ing of  general  philanthropy.    TLus  the  endeavours 


of  andent  times  after  moral  perfection  were  directed 
and  concentrated  by  Christianity,  which  supplied  at 
the  same  time  a  motive  for  diffusinff  more  widely 
that  light  and  those  advantages  whidi  mystery  and 
the  spirit  of  castes  had  formerly  withheld  from  the 
multitude.  It  conveyed  the  highest  ideas,  the  most 
important  truths  and  prindples,  the  purest  laws  of 
moral  life  to  all  ranks;  it  proved  the  possibility  of 
perfect  virtue  through  the  example  of  its  Founder; 
it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  the  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  of  men 
with  God  and  with  each  other;  and,  directing  their 
minds  and  hearts  towards  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  their  faith,  the  cnidfied,  arisen,  and  glori- 
fied Mediator  *between  heaven  and  earth,  it  taught 
them  to  discern  the  benevolent  connection  of  the 
f uturo  life  with  the  present.  The  history  of  Jesus, 
and  the  preparations  of  God  for  his  mission,  afforded 
the  materials  from  which  Christians  formed  their 
conceptions  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  their 
religion. 

"Die  first  community  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  was 
formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
Master.  Another  at  Antioch  in  Syria  first  assumed 
(about  65)  the  name  of  ChriatianSf  which  had  origin- 
ally been  given  to  them  by  their  adversaries  as  a 
term  of  reproach;  and  the  travels  of  the  apostles 
spread  Christianity  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Af  rica»  as  early  as  the  first  century, 
contained  societies  of  Christians.  Their  ecdesiastical 
disdpline  was  simple  and  confonnable  to  their 
humble  condition,  and  they  continued  to  aoquiro 
strongth  amidst  all  kinds  of  oppresdon  (see  Pkbsk- 
CUTIONB  OP  S^RLT  Cmristiakb).  At  the  end  of  the 
second  oentnr^  Christians  wero  to  be  found  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  almost 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  several  ndghbouring  countries,  professed  this 
belief.  The  endeavour  to  preserve  a  unity  of  faith 
(see  Obthodoxt)  and  of  church  disdpline  caused 
nimiberless  disputes  among  those  of  differont  opinions 
(see  HxiucTics  and  Sects),  and  led  to  t^e  establish- 
ment of  an  ecdesiastical  tyranny,  notwithstanding 
the  oppresdons  which  the  first  Christians  had  experi- 
enced from  a  similar  institution — the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  Christians  obtained,  by  means  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  first  toleration,  and  soon  afterwards  superi- 
ority in  the  Roman  Empiro,  the  bishops  exercised 
the  power  of  arbiters  of  faith  in  the  first  general 
council  (see  Nice),  825,  by  instituting  a  creed  binding 
on  all  Christians.  Upon  this  foundation  the  later 
councils  (see  Coukoil),  assisted  by  those  writers 
who  are  honoured  by  the  church  as  its  fathers  and 
teachers,  erected  the  edifice  of  the  orthodox  system; 
while  the  superior  portion  of  the  eodesiastics,  who 
were  now  transformed  into  priests,  and  elevated 
above  the  laity  as  a  privileged  sacred  order  (see 
Cleroy  and  Priests),  were  enabled,  partly  by  their 
increasing  authority  in  matters  of  churoh  disdpline, 
pctftly  by  the  belief,  which  they  had  encouraged,  that 
certain  traditions  from  the  apostles  were  inherited 
by  them  only  (see  Traditions),  to  preserve  the  pre- 
rogatives at  first  granted  them  out  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, but  afterwiffds  much  extended  by  themselves, 
and  to  make  themsdves  gradually  masters  of  the 
church  (see  Bishops,  Patrurchs,  Popes,  Hier- 
archy). Their  views  were  promoted  by  the  favour 
of  the  emperors  (see  Tueodobids  the  Great)— with 
slight  interruptions  in  the  reign  of  Julian  and  some 
of  his  successors, — ^by  the  increased  splendour  and 
various  ceremonials  of  divine  worship  (nee  Mass, 
Sauitb^  Rkucb,  IcoifocLASTB),  by  the  decline  of 
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classical  learning,  the  increasing  suix^rstition  resulting 
from  this  increase  of  iyrnorance,  and  by  the  est^aljlish- 
ment  of  convents  an<l  monks  (see  Convents).  In 
this  form,  aj)pealing  t(>  the  senses  more  than  to  the 
understanrling,  Christianity,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  was 
spread  among  the  other  Tciitonic  nations  in  the  west 
ftud  north  of  Europe,  and  sul)jected  to  its  power 
during  the  seventh  and  eightli  ccntuiies  the  nide 
warrinrs  who  founded  new  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Western  ]Omj)ire,  wliile  it  w;i.s  losing  ground  in 
Asia  and  Africa  before  the  encroachments  of  the 
Saracens,  by  whose  rigorous  mei\sures  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Christians  were  forced  into  Moham- 
mcdaiUKm,  the  heretical  sects  which  ha4.1  been  dis- 
owned by  the  orthodox  church  (see  .lACuniTKs.CurTS, 
Armknian  Chi  ikh,  Maiioniteh,  Nestoiuans)  being 
almost  tlie  only  Christians  who  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  Ka>t, 

Ouring  this  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  which, 
in  Jun-ope,  extended  oidy  to  Sj>ain  and  Sicily,  the 
Roman  popes  (see  Topes  and  (iuECoUY  VJJ.),  who 
wer<?  advancing  systematically  to  ecclesiastical  su- 
periority in  the  west  of  ]Onroi»e.  gained  m(»re  in  the 
ii<»rtli,  and  soon  after,  in  the  east  of  this  quarter  <tf 
the  world,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonic  and 
Scandinavian  nations  (from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
centmy),  than  they  had  lost  in  other  regions.  For  the 
Mohammedans  had  chiefly  overrun  the  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Church  (see  (iriEEK  Cliiiun),  which  had 
luen  since  the  fifth  centurv  no  louijer  one  with  the 
^\'est».'rn  (I-atin)  Church,  and  had  by  deL;Tees  become 
entirely  separate  from  it.  In  the  tenth  century  it 
reeeived  some  new  adherents  by  the  conversion  (»f 
tile  Russians,  who  are  now  its  most  powerful  su])port. 
I'.ub  the  Crusaders,  who  were  led  j»artly  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  desire  of  concpiest  and 
adventures,  to  attemi)t  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sejHilchre,  gahied  the  new  king«lom  of  Jerusalem, 
not  for  the  <ircek  emperor,  but  for  themselves  ami 
the  I'ap.'d  hierarchy  (sec  t 'hisade.s).  'J'he  confusion 
which  this  linallv  un>mces>ful  undertaking  intro- 
duced into  the  civil  and  domestic  atlairs  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  gave  the  church  a  favourable  o[»j>or- 
tunitv  of  increasiu''  its  i»ossessions  and  lussertinj/  its 
])retension.s  to  univeisal  monareliy.  ]iut,  contrary 
to  the  wisiies  and  expectations  of  the  ruleis  of  tlie 
church,  the  remains  of  aneient  heresies  (see  Manich- 
.+:ans,  Raiekians)  were  introduced  into  the  \\'e->t, 
through  the  incre.i-sed  intercoii-sf  of  nations  and  In* 
tiie  returning  Crusaders,  anil  new  and  more  liberal 
ideas  were  propa^Mted,  springinix  from  the  jihiloso- 
j'hic:al  spirit  of  examination  of  sunjc  schoolmen  (see 
Ajji:eaui),  AuNULi)  of  Ruescta)  and  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  corruptions  of  the  chigv.  These 
kiu'lled  an  oj«position  among  nil  tlie  societies  and 
sects  aiiain^t  the  Roman  hierarchy  (see  CATHAra. 
Ai.iu(;knsfs,  Waedensis).  The  foundation  and 
nudtiplication  of  ecclesiastical  orders  is- c  <)ui>KUs  — 
RKEKijois),  particularly  the  Franciscans  and  ]>onn- 
nicans,  for  the  care  of  souls  and  the  instruction  of 
the  ])eople,  which  ha<l  l)een  neglected  by  the  secular 
priests,  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  becaust?  tliey  la- 
boured in  general  more  actively  to  promote  tlie 
interests  of  the  chunh  and  the  pajacy  than  to  re- 
move stiperstition  and  iL;iiorance;  and  lH>ld  specula- 
tions which  Would  not  \i'ld  to  their  persna-ion  Were 
still  le^s  likely  to  be  extir]«ated  by  the  j)ouer  of  tlie 
Rupiisition  (^which  see),  which  aniied  itself  with  fire 
and  sword.  The  great  dilference  of  the  Christian 
reliu'iou  as  it  w;ts  tlien  taught  and  ])ractised  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — the  insutliciency  of  what  the 
church  taught  tonuet  thereligioiis  wants  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart—  were  ap)»;uent  to  many,  partly 
from  their  kuowkdge  of  the  spiiit  of  Jeaus  derived 


from  the  Bible,  which  was  already  studied  in  secret 
by  curious  readers  in  si)ite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
church,  and  partly  from  the  bold  ehx^uence  of  single 
teachers  and  chiefs  of  sects.  Ecclesiastical  orders 
also  desired  to  pursue  their  own  course  (see  Knights 
Templauh,  Franciscans);  offended  princes  forgot 
the  great  services  of  the  Rapol  iK)wer  in  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  nations  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  agt-s;  and  the  popes  themselves  made  litth* 
effort  to  reform  or  conceal  the  corniption  of  their  c-«»urt 
and  of  the  clergy.  They  afFor<led  the  scandaUtus  sj»ec- 
tacle  of  the  great  schism  in  the  church  from  liC"5  to 
14Jy. and  1439-49  (see  Schesm,  Roi'E.s,and  AxTiropE), 
which  was  distracted  for  more  than  half  a  century 
by  the  quarrels  between  two  candidates  who  Ix-th 
asserted  their  riirht  to  the  Rapal  chair.  The  doctrines 
of  the  English  Wickliffe  (see  Wickeiffe)  had  already 
given  rise  to  a  party  op]iosed  to  the  po|Kd< 'in ;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  adherents  of  the  Jioheiniau  ref<»nner 
(see  Hi  ss,  HiT.s.siTES),  who  was  burned  at  Constaniv 
on  account  of  similar  doctrines,  extorted  from  the 
Council  of  Rasel  (14."{2-4.'))  certain  compact.s,  v.  hich, 
being  firmly  maintained,  proved  what  a  united  i.]\]>o- 
8iti(»n  to  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  might  f»e 
able  to  effect.  We  refer  the  re;\<ler  to  the  article 
Reformation,  and  the  articles  relating  to  it,  fi-r  a 
history  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequenc^.-s  of 
that  great  event.  Rut  that  this  great  change  in  the 
churcii  has  restored  Christianity  to  its  original  sim- 
plicity and  purity  the  most  zealous  I'rot^'&tants  will 
not  fussert,  any  more  than  the  reflecting  Catholic  will 
deny  the  necessity  of  some  such  rcfonn,  and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  Rrotestantism  in  ])rr»niotiiig  it. 
See  Trent  (Colncil  of), Ro.man  Catholic  Culuch, 
and  Pkotestantisje 

'J'he  forms  under  which  Christianity  a]»pears  in  our 
days  are  very  ditferent.  Ry  opening  the  Rible  t<.>  all. 
Protestantism  aroused  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  but  also 
gave  rise  t<j  an  immense  variety  of  sects,  sjiringing 
from  the  different  views  which  different  men  vere 
led  to  f()rm  from  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  present  moral  and  ]K»litical  con«lition  of  Chris- 
tian Eurttpe.  though  affected  by  so  many  intlutiic-s 
foreign  to  religion,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  cultivation 
sjiringing  from  Christianity,  and  this  has  been  im- 
ju'essed  u]ion  its  colonies  in  distant  lands.  lUit  if  we 
look  among  our  c<.>nteni]X)rarie8  for  Christianity  as  it 
dwelt  and  operated  in  ( 'hrist,  we  shall  find  it  ]?ure  in 
no  nafi(»n  and  in  no  relii^^ious  ]).arty;  but  we  i>en>.'ive 
its  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  enlii:ht<*ned  an<l 
j)ious  among  all  nations  who  love  Christ,  and  ai-e 
penetrated  with  his  Spirit.  The  general  views  of  the 
great  body  of  I'rotestant  sects,  however,  ha\e  so 
much  in  common,  that  they  may  still  be  consi<lered 
iis  forminj,'  one  great  family  amonu:  the  princijal  divi- 
sions of  the  ( 'hristian  world.  The  <lifferences  which 
divide  the  scientific  and  fihilosophical  world  in  respect 
to  Christianity  o]»en  uj»  a  wider  held  of  speculation, 
and  also  of  contro\ersy,  on  which  it  would  be  un- 
profitable here  to  enter. 

CHRISTEVNS,  the  general  name  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.     See  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANS,  the  name  of  a  denomination  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  adopted  to  expres.** 
their  renunciation  ((f  all  sectarianism.  They  have 
beiome  numerous  in  all  j^arts  of  the  country,  the 
numlM  r  of  their  churches  IxiiiL:  estimated  at  over  1 OOO, 
with  more  than  *2,'«0,»»0U  communicants.  E:u.h  church 
is  an  inde]>endcnt  Ixjdy:  they  recogiiiz.e  no  creed,  no 
authority  in  mattrs  of  doctrine:  the  Scriptures, 
whicii  «.!verv  individual  must  interj>ret  for  himself, 
are  their  only  rule  of  faith:  admission  to  the  chuix-h 
is  obtained  by  a  sinijile  ]»rofession  of  l)elief  in  Chris- 
tianity: sj)eeulative  belief  tiuv  treat  US  t»f  little  im- 
port aucCj   coin[»ared  with  virtue  of   character.      In 
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Xew  England  they  Mpftnted  DrindpaUy  from  the 
Calviniitic  BaptiiU;  in  the  Soutoem  States  from  the 
Methodiste ;  and  in  the  Western  from  the  Preiby- 
teriana.  There  waa  therefore  at  first  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  pactioe  among  them,  each  church 
retaining  lome  of  the  peeoliarities  of  the  sects  from 
which  it  seceded.  Nearly  all  were  at  first  Trinitari- 
ans; bat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  now  univer- 
sally rejected  by  them.  To  maintain  »  connection 
between  the  different  churches,  one  or  mors  confer- 
ences are  formed  in  each  state,  consisting  of  members 
delegated  from  each  church.  There  are  now  more 
than  sixty  of  these  conferences,  which  again  form,  by 
delegatioiLthe  United  SUtes  General  Christian  Con- 
ference. They  have  several  periodical  works,  and 
sereral  institutions  of  learning,  Antioch  College  being 
the  most  celebrated.  They  consider  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  miraculously  conceived,  whose  death  was  » 
ratification  of  the  new  covenant,  not  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  as  the  power 
or  energy  of  God,  exerted  in  converting  the  wicked 
and  strengthening  the  good. 

CHRISTIAKSANB, »  government  and  bishopric 
of  Norway,  occupying  the  b.w.  part  of  the  country. 
The  population  of  this  division  of  the  kingdom  is 
estimated  at  328,742;  square  miles,  15,402.  Though 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  the  grain 
produced  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  grain  is  therefore  one  of  the  chief 
Imports.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  the  fisheries^  and  in  cutting  trees.  Timber  forms 
the  chief  article  of  their  export. — ^The  capital  is  also 
called  Chribtxaksakd,  and  is  situated  on  the  south 
ooast.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  in  most  cases  of  wood,  have  exten- 
sive gardens.  It  is  coxiBidered  as  the  fourth  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Fop.  10,876.  Its  harbour  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Norway,  and  is  froasen  for  about  four 
months  in  the  year.  It  derives  some  support  from 
the  trade  in  timber,  but  depends  chiefly  on  the  repair 
of  Tessels  which  put  in  there  to  refit. 

CHBISTIANS-OE,  or  Ebt-holm,  a  group  of 
isUnds  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Denmark,  named 
from  the  chief  island,  whidi  has  a  much-frequented 
port,  a  lighthouse,  and  »  castie. 

CHIUSTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS,  the  name  of 
a  sect  of  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  which  region  the  apostie  St.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  carried  toe  gospel.  They  belong  to 
those  Christians  who,  in  the  year  499,  united  to  form 
»  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  church  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Abu,  and  are^  like  them,  Nestorians.  (See  Nxbto- 
MiAMS.)  They  have,  however,  retained  n^er  more 
strongly  than  the  latter  the  features  of  their  descent 
from  the  earliest  Christian  communities.  like  these, 
they  still  celebrate  the  agapet,  or  love-feasts,  portion 
maidens  from  theproperty  of  the  church,  and  provide 
for  their  poor,  llieir  nitons  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper  incline  to  those  of  the  Protestant^  but  in  cele- 
brating it  they  use  bread  with  salt  and  oiL  At  the 
time  c?  baptiun  they  anoint  the  body  oi  the  infant 
with  oiL  These  two  ceremoniei,  together  with  the 
consecration  of  priests,  are  the  only  sacraments  which 
they  acknowledge,  llieir  priests  are  distinguished 
by  the  tonsure,  are  allowed  to  many,  and  were  until 
the  sixteenth  century  under  a  Nestorian  patriarch 
at  Babylon,  now  at  Mosul,  from  whom  they  received 
their  bishop,  and  upon  whom  they  are  also  dependent 
for  the  oonsecration  of  their  priests.  Their  churches 
contain  no  symbols  nor  pictures  except  the  cross. 
Their  liturgy  is  similar  to  the  Syrian,  and  the  Syrian 
language  is  used  in  it  When  the  Portuguese  occu- 
lt the  Esst  Indies  they  submitted  to  the  CathoUc 
Church.  But  after  the  Portuguese  were  supplanted 
by  the  Dutch,  this  union  of  the  UhristiaQs  uf  S«int 


Thomas  with  the  Roman  Church  ceased,  and  they 
returned  to  their  old  forms.  At  present  they  are 
under  the  British  government,  free  from  any  eodesi- 
astical  restraint,  and  form  among  themselves  a  kind 
of  spiritual  republic,  under  a  bishop  chosen  by  them- 
selves, and  in  which  the  priests  and  elders  administer 
justicei,  using  excommunication  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. In  their  political  relations  to  the  natives  they 
belong  to  the  class  of  Natri,  or  nobility  of  the  second 
rank,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  elephants,  and  to  carry 
on  commeroe  and  agriculture,  instead  of  practising 
mechanical  trades,  lUce  the  lower  classes.  'lYavellers 
describe  them  as  very  ignorant,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
of  very  good  morals. 

CmilSTIANSTAD,  a  foriafied  town,  Sweden, 
Ian  or  oounty  of  same  name,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Helge  Lake,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Helge 
Biver;  lat.  56*  8'  H.;  Ion.  14"  10'  e.;  about  10  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  well  built,  and 
is  prettily  situated ;  has  a  dtadel,  in  which  there  is 
»  bridewell  and  artUlery  barracks.  There  are  manu- 
factures, to  a  small  extent,  of  gloves,  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics.  It  has  also  some  tnde  through  the  port  of 
AhuB,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helge.    Pop.  6854. 

CHBISTIANSTEDT,  a  town,  capital  of  the 
island  ol  St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies,  on  the  north 
shore  towards  the  east  part  of  the  island;  observatory 
in  lat  17*  44'  5*  K.;  Ion.  64*  41'  w.  It  is  defended 
by  two  forts,  one  on  a  small  islet  in  front  of  the  town, 
the  other  on  a  neck  of  land  to  the  b.  The  harbour 
is  very  di£Bcult  of  access,  being  encumbered  with 
many  shoals,  one  of  which  stretches  out  nearly  2 
miles  to  seaward  in  a  K.K.  direction. 

CHRISTIANSUND,  a  seaport  town  on  the  K.w. 
ooast  of  Norway,  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Boms- 
dal,  82  miles  8.w.  of  Trondhjem,  on  three  islands  or 
rather  rocks,  which  inclose  its  beautiful  land-locked 
harbour.  Ilie  surface  of  the  islands  on  which  the 
town  is  situated  is  so  irregular,  that  hardly  any  two 
houses,  which  are  all  of  wood,  coloured  with  red  ochre, 
stand  exactiy  on  the  same  leveL  The  trade  of  the 
place  is  considerable,  and  the  town  itself  is  fast  rising 
into  importance.  Tlie  principal  export  is  stock-iish, 
chiefly  ifor  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets.  From 
its  singular  position  there  are  scarcely  any  regular 
streets  in  Christiansund,  and  the  oommunioition  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  town  and  another  is  kept  up 
chiefly  by  water.  The  town  was  founded  in  1784  by 
Christian  VI.  of  Denmark.    Pop.  5709. 

CHRISTINA,  Queen  of  Sweden,  bom  Dec.  9, 
1626,  daughter  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  and  the  Prin- 
cess MaiiA  Eleonore  of  Brandenburg.  Gustavus, 
who  beheld  in  Christina  the  only  support  of  his  throne, 
took  the  greatest  care  of  her  education,  which  was 
conducted  in  a  masculine  manner.  She  was  instructed 
in  all  the  sdenoes  adapted  to  improve  her  mind  and 
strengthen  her  character.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus, at  Ltttzen,  in  1682,  the  states-ffeneral  appointed 
guardians  to  the  Queen  Christina,  then  but  six  years 
old.  These  were  the  five  highest  officers  of  the  crown, 
who  were  intrusted  at  the  same  time  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom.  The  education  of 
Christina  was  continued  acorading  to  the  plan  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  She  learned  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, history,  ffeography,  politics,  and  renounced 
the  pleasures  of  her  age  in  order  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  study.    In  1642  the  states-general  pro- 

CkI  to  her  to  take  the  administratkm  into  her  own 
ds ;  but  she  excused  herself  on  the  ground  of  her 
youth.  Only  two  years  after  she  took  upon  herself 
the  government  A  great  talent  for  business,  and 
great  firmness  of  purpose,  distinguished  her  first  steps. 
She  terminated  the  war  with  Denmark,  begun  in 
1644,  and  obtained  several  provinces  by  the  treaty 
Quu«ltt4^  9^  BromwbrQ  is  1645.    She  then,  oou* 
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trarv  to  tlu^  kdvicc  of  (^xcnsticni,  avIio  lioj^id  to  cain, 
l>v  th<'  corjtiiuiance  of  the  war,  still  j^M'cater  advan- 
tai^os  for  .Sweden,  laboim^l  to  re-<staljlish  iK.ace  in 
(Jt-riiiany,  in  ordt^  to  l»o  able  to  devote  herself  imin- 
terni|'tedly  to  the  science.'^  and  the  arts  of  peaee. 
France,  .Sj^ain,  Holland,  and  l^ngland  s«)nij^ht  her 
friend.-hij».  She  jtroiiioted  coinmeret:  ]>y  wi.se  hi^ds- 
lation,  and  patronized  the  learned  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. The  nation  \v;us  dcvott/d  t<)  her,  and  re- 
joiced to  see  the  daughter  of  (Justavusat  tlie  head 
of  the  LiO\  ernnient,  surroun<led  by  generals  and  states- 
nu'n  formed  by  that  great  prince.  It  was  tlie  nrii- 
versal  wish  tliat  th«:  queen  siiould  ehrMjse  a  huslmnd ; 
but  her  love  <»f  indej>endenee  rendered  her  averse 
to  such  a  (onnection.  Among  the  ])rinces  who  sued 
for  her  hand,  her  cousin,  Charles  (iustavns  of  l)eux- 
l>onts,  was  distiiiLjiiished  for  his  intclligenee,  noble 
ehar;Mtt:r,  and  extensive  knowledge.  She  declined 
his  <ilb!r,  init  induetnl  the  states-general  in  1(')41>  to 
•lesignate  him  for  her  successor.  In  l.C)[>()  she  caused 
herself  to  be  crowned  with  great  pom|>,  a?id  with 
the  title  of  kiti'f.  ]"'roni  that  time  a  striking  change 
in  her  ct»nduct  wa^*  perccjitible.  She  neglected 
her  ari(;ieut  ministers,  and  listened  to  the  advice 
of  aiiiliitious  favourites.  Intrigues  and  base  pas- 
sions succeeded  to  her  formei- noble  and  useful  views. 
Tlie  1  Mil  tlie  treasure  was  sipiandered  with  extrava- 
gajit  j»rofusion.  J)istinetions  were  conferred  u})on 
tlie  undese'rving,  and  jealousy  ]»roduced  murmurs, 
e«»mi'laints,  and  factions.  In  this  state  of  confusion 
tlio  fpieen  declaied  her  intention  of  abdicating  the 
crown.  The  ohl  ministers,  honouring  the  memory 
of  (Justavus  Adolplius,  remonstrated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  above  all,  Dxenstiern  ex|>ressed  liim- 
self  with  so  nnicli  energy  that  the  <pieen  desisted 
from  her  reso]utii»n.  She  now  grasj>ed  with  more 
til  unless  the  reins  (if  government,  and  dissipated  for 
a  time  the  clouds  which  had  darkened  her  throne. 
She  oecu]>ied  herself  again  with  study,  bought  ]»aint- 
ini^s,  medals,  manuscri] its,  books,  maintained  a  cone- 
spondence  with  many  learned  men,  and  invited  seve- 
ral to  her  court.  ]>esc.artes,  (irotius,  Salmasius,  P.o- 
cliart,  Huet,  C'hevreau,  Naude,  Yossius,  ( 'onring, 
iMiib.  lui,  appeared  in  Stockholm,  antl  the  (pieen  con- 
versed familiarly  with  them  on  literary  and  philo- 
sojihical  sulijects.  ]jut  new  trouliles  oct'urre«l ;  .-ind 
the  conspira<\v  of  jNIesseuius  threatened  not  only  the 
favourites  of  the  ipieen,  but  the  <jUeen  herself. 
( 'h[i->tina,  who  loved  whate\er  was  uncommon,  re- 
sumed her  determination  to  rcf^ign  the  crown. 

In  lii.'>4,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  she  asseml>led 
the  states-gt-nerul  at  I'jisal,  and  in  their  presence  laid 
aside  the  insJLrnia  of  royalty  to  surrender  them  into 
the  hands  of  i*rinee  Charles  (jiustavus.  She  reserved 
to  herself  a  certain  income,  entire  inihpendence,  and 
fidl  jxtwei-  o\  er  lu;r  suite  and  household.  A  few  <lavs 
after  she  left  Swt-den,  and  went  through  Denmark 
and  ticrmany  to  lirussels,  where  she  made  a  juiblie 
tiitry,  and  r«:maiinjd  for  siune  time.  Thei'e  she  ma<le 
a  si'cret  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  she 
afterwards  publicly  conlinued  in  Innsluuck  -a  stejt 
which  excited  great  astonishment,  and  of  the  causes 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  Christina  went 
from  Innsbnnk  to  Kouie.  which  she  ent-red  un 
hMrsebuok  in  the  costume  of  an  Ama/ou,  with  great 
]»oni]>.  A\  hen  the  l*ope  Alexander  \'I1.  contirmcfl 
her  she  adopleil  the  sui'uanieof  A^< -^S'liidra.  In  liir)<j 
she  visited  i-'rance.  antl  reniaineil  at  l''ontainelileau, 
at  Compiegne,  Avlnre  the  court  was  then  held,  and  at 
I'aris.  Jler  dress  and  manners  produced  an  unfav- 
ourable impression,  but  her  talents  and  know  lei  l.:e 
Were  generally  admin-d.  She  otbreil  to  mediate 
between  lYanee  and  Spain;  I'Ut  Ma/arin  deelined 
tlie  olVer,  and  succeedi;d  in  accel.  rating  her  dej.arture 
from  France  under  various  ]»retexts.     In  the  follow- 


ing year  she  returned.  Tldsi  second  residence  in 
France  was  renderc«l  reniarkable  by  the  execution 
of  her  grand  equerry  ^ronaldesclii,  who  had  enjoyed 
her  entire  conhdence,  but  whom  she  accused  of  trea- 
son. 'J'his  act  of  vengeance,  though  defended  by 
Leibnitz,  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Christina.  The 
French  coui-t  testiheil  its  disp)leixsure,  and  two  nv.'Utlt.^ 
piussed  l)efore  the  tpieen  showed  hei-self  publi«  ly  in 
Paris,  In  1058  she  returned  to  IWne,  where  she 
received  very  unpleasing  new.s  from  Sweden.  Her 
revenue  was  nt»t  tran.smitted  to  her,  and  nolM>dy  would 
make  her  advances.  Alexander  VII.  relieved  her 
from  this  euibarras.«?ment  by  a  7>ension  of  l'2,ooo 
scudi  (crowns).  After  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavua 
in  lC«'tU,  the  tjueeu  made  a  visit  to  Sweden,  un.ler 
jiretenee  of  wishing  to  arrange  her  private  affairs; 
but  it  was  soon  })erceived  that  she  had  other  Aiews. 
As  the  crown-] »rince  wa.s  very  young,  she  declared 
that  in  case  of  his  death  she  should  lay  claim  U>  the 
throne.  This  [tr^tject  was  unfavourably  received, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  sign  a  formal  act  of  ab.li- 
cati<»n.  Other  unjileasant  circumstance.^  induced  her 
to  abandon  Stockholm.  She  vi.sited  Sweden  a  scond 
time  in  l()Gr>,  but  returned  to  Jlamburg  without 
reaching  the  ca]»ital,  having  heard  that  the  })ublic 
exercise  of  her  religion  would  not  be  allowed  her. 
xVbout  this  time  she  jtspired  to  the  Polish  crown.  l»ut 
the  JNdes  took  no  notice  of  her  wishes.  Finally  she 
returned  to  Pome,  where  i^he  p;x.sscd  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
giving  w.ay  at  times  Xa:*  lits  of  sensual  indulgence. 
She  founded  an  academy,  collected  valualdc  manu- 
scripts, medals,  and  ])aintings,  and  died,  after  having 
cxj)erienced  many  vexations,  April  li^,  10^1>.  She 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  I'eter,  and  the  jx»]m; 
ei'ected  a  monument  to  her  with  a  long  inscription. 
She  h.ad  asked  only  for  these  few  words:  Vixit  Chris- 
tina (Uinos  LXI/I. 

CHllIST.MAS,the  fea.st  of  Christ's  birth,  wa^.  .ac- 
cording to  many  critics,  not  celebrated  in  the  first 
ce-nturies  of  tlie  (Christian  church,  ii8  the  Chiistian 
usaife  in  general  was  to  celebrate  the  death  of  re- 
markable persons  rather  than  their  birth.  The  death 
of  the  martyr  Stephen,  and  the  m;issacre  of  the  in- 
nocents .at  Bethlehem,  had  been  already  long  cele- 
brated, when,  jierhaps  in  opj)osition  Uy  the  <leKtrine 
<»f  the  Manicha  ans  re-pecting  the  birth  of  the  Savii>nr, 
a  feast  w;us  establishe«l  in  memory  of  this  e\ent  in  the 
fourth  Century.  In  the  hfth  century  the  Western 
Church  onlered  it  to  be  celebrated  f<jr  ever  otj  the 
day  of  the  old  Poman  feast  of  the  l)irth  of  Sol.  on 
the  '2'tth  of  December,  though  no  certain  knowktlire 
of  the  day  of  <  'hrist's  birth  existed.  Among  the 
iierman  and  Celtic  tribes  the  winter  solstice  wa.s 
considered  an  important  point  of  the  year,  and  they 
hehl  their  cliief  festixal  of  yule  to  commemorate  the 
return  of  the  InirninL'-wheel.  The  holly,  the  mislet«K», 
the  yule  log,  and  the  wassail  Ih)wI  relate  more  to 
pairanism  than  to  Christianity.  In  tlie  East  Christ- 
m;us  wa,s  celebrate«l  on  the  «!th  of  January.  Fr«>m 
the  (josptd  of  St.  Luke  it  w;vs  known  that  Christ  Wits 
born  during  the  niudit,  and  therefore  divijie  service 
wa,s  perforuMHl  in  the  niLrlit  of  Dec.  '24-*2.'»,  from 
which  circumstance  Christmrus  is  called  in  Ciermau 
]\'<i/(iia<  /itt  n,  a  eontr.utiou  of  the  old  (Jerman  c  ir.k 
iin/if(  II.  on  the  holy  or  Consecrated  nights.  The  fe;».->t.s 
of  the  niartyr  Stej>lien  antl  the  evangelist  St.  dohn 
wc  re  united  with  it,  and  a  feast  of  tliree  davs'  con- 
tinnance  w.as  thus  formed.  In  the  ecclesi;i,stical 
year  this  festival  giv(  s  name  to  .a  ]>eriod  extending 
from  tlie  lirst  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  feast  of  Fj>i- 
jthany,  dan.  ().  In  the  ( 'atholic  Church  three  masses 
are  performed — <»ne  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak, 
and  one  in  the  morninLT.  In  the  Crei;k  and  Poman 
j  Churches  the  manger,  the  holy  family,  &c.,  are  some- 
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timei  repreiented  «t  large.  Some  oonventB  in  Rome, 
chiefly  the  FnmciBcans,  are  famous  for  attracting 
many  people  by  such  exhibitiona.  The  Church  ci 
England  celebrates  this  feast,  as  do  also  the  Luther- 
ans of  the  Continent.  The  Dissenters  and  Presby- 
terians of  Britain  do  not  recognize  it  in  its  religi- 
ous aspect.  The  custom  of  making  presents  on 
Christmas-eTe  (giving  a  Christmas-box,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  hence  the  tenn  Boxing-day)  is  d^ved 
from  an  old  heathen  usage  practised  at  the.  feast  of 
the  birth  of  Sol,  or  in  Grermany  on  the  occasion  of 
some  feast  peculiar  to  that  country ;  but  it  has  be- 
come consecrated  by  ages,  and  contributes  a  great 
deal  to  make  this  festival  an  interesting  event  to 
families.  In  the  north  of  Germany  this  custom  pre- 
vailii  most,  pervading  all  the  classes  and  relations  of 
society.  In  Grerman  churches  sermons  are  delivered 
on  Christmas-eve  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  at- 
tend, carrying  each  a  little  taper.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  the  offlcium  pattorum  is  sung,  in  which  a 
chorus  of  children  respond  to  the  priest. 

C^HRISTOPHE,  HBKRi,Kingof  Hayti,  was  bom 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1767,  and  was  employed  as  a 
slave  in  St  Domingo  on  the  outbreak  of  the  blacks. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  he  took  a 
decided  part  in  favour  of  independence,  and  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  eneigy,  boldness,  and  activity  in 
many  bloody  engagements.  Toussaint-L'Ouverture, 
the  acknowledge  chief  of  the  blacks,  at  length  gave 
him  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  suppress  an  insurrection  headed  by 
his  nephew  Moyse,  an  object  which  was  speedily 
accomplished  by  Christophe.  He  commanded  at 
Cape  Haytien  in  1802,  when  Lederc  arrived  with  a 
French  army  destined  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
negroes.  Most  of  them,  deceived  by  ^e  promises  of 
LMlerc,  at  first  gave  way  to  his  designs ;  but  Dessa- 
lines  and  Christophe  resisted  from  the  beginning, 
and  were  declared  outlaws.  Christophe  was  com- 
pelled to  make  his  peace,  but  resumed  arms  upon 
the  perfidious  seizure  of  the  person  of  Toussamt. 
The  climate  aided  the  heroic  efforts  of  Dessalines 
and  Christophe,  and  at  the  close  of  1805  there  was 
no  longer  a  French  force  in  Hayti — for  so  the  island 
was  now  denominated  by  the  insuivent  chiefs. 
During  the  short-lived  government  oi  Dessalines, 
Christophe  was  general-in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army, 
and  being  the  most  distinguished  among  the  blacks, 
posKssed  powerful  claims  to  succeed  1dm  in  autho- 
rity. But  the  popularity  of  Potion  in  the  south 
balanced  that  of  Christophe  in  the  north.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  an  assembly  convened  at  Cape  Haytien 
apfitinted  Christophe  president  for  life  of  the  state 
<j  Hayti ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  republic  was 
oiganised  at  Port-au-Prince  with  P^on  at  its  head. 
A  civil  war  between  the  two  chiefs  ensued,  but  did 
not  prevent  Christophe  from  taking  judicious  mea- 
sures to  establish  public  order  in  the  territory  which 
be  governed.  He  oigaaized  the  administration,  the 
triUinals,  the  marine,  and  the  army,  made  suitable 
regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  other  branches  of  industry  among  his 
people.  Following  the  example  of  Napoleon  he  abol- 
ished the  republican  forms  and  had  himself  pro- 
claimed King  of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I.,  in 
1811.  He  tSao  sought  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the 
compilation  of  the  Code  Henri — a  digest  founded 
upon  the  Code  Napoleon.      He  was  successful  in 

r venting  the  French  from  regaining  their  authority 
the  isUnd,  and  might  really  have  advanced  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  but  his 
cruelty  and  despotism  led  to  an  insurrection  of  his 
troops,  which  was  aided  by  Boyer,  the  successor  of 
PtStion.  Perceiving  his  case  to  be  desperate,  and 
lewlved  not  to  gratify  the  insnigents  by  becoming 
You  lU. 


their  prisoner,  Christophe  shot  himself  with  a  pistol, 
October  8,  1820. 

CHRISTOPHER^  St.,  a  saint  whoee  name  and 
wor^p  are  celebrated,  but  whose  history  is  little 
known.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Syria  or  Cilicia^  who  was  baptized  by  St  Babylas^ 
bishop  of  Antiodi,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyr* 
dom  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  Belies  of  him  are  found  in  several  places, 
principally  in  Spain.  The  Eastern  Church  celebrates 
his  festivtd  on  the  9th  of  May;  the  Western  on  the 
25th  of  July.  HiB  intercession  was  particularly 
sought  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  Christopher  liter- 
rally  means  bearer  of  Chritt,  He  is  represented  as  a 
giant>  bearing  the  child  Jesus  upon  his  shoulders  over 
a  stream,  which  refers  to  a  legend  of  this  saint. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  St.  (commonly  called  St, 
KiU'a),  an  island  in  the  West  Indies  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  21  mUes  in  length,  and  in  general 
about  5  in  breadth,  but  towards  the  eastern  extremity 
not  more  than  3.  Between  that  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  island  is  a  strip  of  land  8  miles  in  length, 
which  does  not  measure  1  mile  across.  This  island 
contains  44,000  acres,  of  which  about  17,000  acres 
are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  4000  to 
pasturage.  As  sugar  is  the  only  commodity  of  any 
consequence  that  is  raised,  except  the  necessary 
articles  of  food  and  a  little  cotton,  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  island  is  tmfit  for  culti- 
vation. The  interior  part  of  the  country  consists, 
indeed,  of  many  rugged  precipices  and  bairen  moun- 
tains. Of  these  the  loftiest  is  Mount  Blisery  (evi- 
dently an  extinguished  volcano),  which  rises  8711 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  sea.  The  gen- 
eral average  produce  of  sugar  for  a  series  of  years  is 
16,000  hogsheads  of  16  owts.,  which,  as  one-half  only 
of  the  whole  cane  land,  or  8500  acres,  is  annually  cut 
(the  remainder  being  young  canes),  gives  nearly  2 
hogsheads  of  16  owts.  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  ripe  canes.  This  island  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  and  contains  four  towns  and  hamlets,  viz. 
Basseterre,  the  present  capital,  as  it  was  formerly 
that  of  the  French,  containing  about  800  houses; 
Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  Of  these 
the  two  first  are  ports  of  entiy,  established  by  law. 
The  fortifications  consist  of  Chwles  Fort  and  Brim* 
stone  Hill,  both  near  Sandy  Point ;  three  batteries 
at  Basseterre,  one  at  Fig-tree  Bay,  another  at  Pal- 
metto Point,  and  some  smaller  ones  of  no  great 
importance.  The  imports  in  recent  years  nave 
averaged  about  £200,000,  and  the  exports  about 
£240,000.  The  isUnd  was  colonized  by  the  English 
in  1623.  They  were  shortly  joined  by  some  Fi^ch 
adventurers.  After  exterminating  the  aborigines, 
the  two  races  of  colonists  quarrelled  among  tiiem- 
selves,  and  cultivated  different  parts  of  the  island, 
which,  however,  was  given  up  entirely  to  the  English 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  During  the  war 
of  American  Independence  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  restored  in  the  following  year.  It  has  a 
legislature  of  its  own,  with  an  executive  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  resident  in 
Antigua.    The  population  is  24,440. 

CHRISTOPULOS  ATHANASIOS,  the  best  of 
modem  Greek  lyric  poets,  bom  in  1772  at  Kastoria, 
in  Macedonia,  was  first  educated  at  Bucharest,  after- 
wards studied  medicine  and  the  sdenoes  at  Pesth, 
and  finally  settled  at  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania. 
An  epicurean  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  un- 
concerned for  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  lived  only 
for  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  celebrated 
sensual  indulgences  in  his  Erotika  and  Bacchika,  or 
Love  and  Drinking  Songs,  which  have  been  several 
times  collected  and  printed  under  the  title  of  Lyrika^ 
Though  partly  modelled  upon  Anacreon  and  the 
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BODIES  r>f  riron,  Det^au^ier?;,  aii<l  other  French  authors, 
they  (lis})l;iy  so  much  case  and  simj>lieity,  tenderness 
antl  irnu  e,  •.xs  to  j^vo  their  author  a  hiL,'h  j)lace  among 
the  poets  of  hi.s  nation,  and  entitle  him  to  the  name 
of  the  modern  Anaereon.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
an  ^-I"]olian-I)<:.nc  gTammar,  in  which  he  shows  cou- 
8ideral>le  learninir,  defends  the  popular  lanjJiiui.ue 
aL,'<iinst  the  attacks  and  innovations  of  Hyper-Hel- 
lenistic moderns,  and  endeavours  to  trace  the  orii,dn 
of  the  Romaic  from  the  <»ld  (Ireek  dialects.  In  lho7 
the  ai^cd  ])oct  revisited  (.Jreeee,  and  notwithstandinjjf 
In's  indillerence  in  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  w;is  every- 
where received  with  tlie  '^rratest  warmth  by  his 
counti-vmen.     He  died  in  1M7. 

CHiUSTS  HOSPITAL  (Lrenerally  known  hy  the 
name  of  BInc-roat  Srhoof,  the  tithi  haviuLC  reference 
to  the  costtnue  «)f  the  ciiildren  educated  there),  a 
school  in  London,  founded  l»y  JOdward  VJ.,  f(»r  su|»- 
portin.f^f  poor  orphans.  At  tiie  same  time  St.  liar- 
thoh»me\v's  H<ts]»ital  wa,s  founded  for  the  woimded 
and  diseased,  and  Bridewell  was  assiifi^ed  as  a  place  of 
ctmhnement  for  vai^ahouds.  Charles  II.  connected  a 
mathematical  school  with  it,  '^Pliere  are  generally 
from  luoo  to  12(M>  boys  and  nirls  at  tliis  establish- 
ment receiving  instruction,  lioard,  and  chtthing.  TJie 
great  hall  at  ( "hrists  Hos|)ital  is  remai-kable  for  s(»me 
very  tine  pietuies.  Here  (.^imden,  Coleridge,  and 
Charles  Lamb  receivetl  their  education. 

CHROMATL  OF  IliOX.  See  Chu(»me  Ikon 
Okk. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  one  of  the  three  ancient 
genera — diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  'JMie 
word  i'hr<>in<tt'iC  ha.s  been  atli)]'te<l,  as  it  is  believed, 
because  the  Greeks  were  in  the  haliit  t»f  de.'^iLrnatiiig 
this  genus  by  characters  of  various  C(»loni-s;  o?%  as 
some  say,  because  the  chromatic  genus  is  a  mean 
between  the  other  two,  a^  colour  is  a  mean  l>etw(  en 
white  and  black  (this  seems  to  l-e  a  very  ]ioor  ex})la- 
nation);  or  histly.  l>ec;\use  the  chromatic  ^tjuis,  bv  its 
semitones,  vari«'S  and  embellishes  the  diatonic,  thus 
producing  an  effect  .similar  to  that  of  cohaning.  In 
modern  nmsic  the  Mord  rhromafic  simply  m<.aiis  a 
tiuccession  of  semitones,  aseeiiding  or  descendiuLT. 
Thus  the  ex]>rcssions  cltrniuafic  .s-,  ntitone  (the  interval 
which  is  found  between  any  given  note  and  that 
Ramo  note  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  flat), 
c/tr<iiiift!ii-  ,sra^c,<-/i.niuhfti''  i)i'itliiltifii>it,avi^  terms  in  us*;. 

CHROMI-:  IRON  ORJ;  or  Ciimume  Jrunstom:. 
is  a  mineral  of  very  considerable  inqiortance  as 
affording  one  of  the  juont  beautiful  jiigments  in  the 
arts,  Jt  is  found  disseminated  in  grains  and  imper- 
fectly crystallized  masses — occa>ionally  in  regular 
octahedral  crv.>tals,  its  i^rimjirv  form — of  a  black 
colour,  and  a  shining  and  .somewhat  metallic  lustre. 
It  scratches  gla>s,  is  o^iarpie,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  in.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  compomid 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  the  s*  s(|uioxi(lc  of 
chn;minm;  liut  diiTerent  si)eeim<'ns  exhibit  d<n  lations 
frctm  this  type.  an<l  often  contaii;  ahunina,  magnesia, 
and  other  oxides.  It  is  found  in  In^t  and  «)tliei'S  of 
the  Shetland  Tshinds,  an<l  in  RanlF-hire  and  Perth- 
shire,  in  Scotland;  in  J'lancc,  Jiohemia,  and  other 
localities  in  lhiro|.e.  H  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Maryland,  at  the  J'are  Hills,  near  \  '.altimore,  wlu;re 
it  is  contained  in  a  stt-atic  or  siajn'ntine  r<;ck;  and  it 
also  occurs  in  small  <p)antities  at  numerous  other 
places  in  the  United  States,  It  is  the  main  source  of 
all  the  chromium  compounds. 

CJIROMIC  ACID.     See  CiinoMHM. 

CHR0MTlL^L  This  element  was  originrdly  dis- 
covered  in  1797  by  \'aufjuelin,  in  the  n.itive  chro- 
mate  of  lead  of  Silx-ria  (see  ( V.ncoisrii:).  It  Ma^ 
afterwards  found  coml>ined  with  iron  (see  Chromk 
Iron  Ojie).  It  is  the  c(»lourin;;  matter  of  the  emerald 
and  beryl,  and  hius  received  its  name  fiom  the  brilliant 


colours  of  its  compounds.  rTirr>miuin,  which  has 
hitherto  been  procured  in  very  small  quantities,  owing 
to  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  may  1^  f»b- 
tained  l»y  mixing  the  oxide  of  chromi\im  with  char- 
coal, and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  most  intense 
heat  of  a  furnace.  It  is  also  got  by  heating  the 
anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chromium  with  zinc,  or 
potassium,  or  sodium.  It  is  extremely  hanl,  of  a 
gTjiyish-white  colour,  and  less  fusible  than  j»latinum. 
Its  speciiic  gr-avity  is  between  C»  and  7.  The  metal 
is  readily  acted  on  by  hyilrochloric  acid,  but  le->s 
readily  by  sulphuric,  and  not  at  all  by  strong  nitric 
and  by  nitrohydrochloric  acids.  Chromium  fonns 
three  classes  of  compound.s,  the  chromous  and  cbniriic 
in  which  the  metal  is  basic,  and  the  chromic  in  w  liicb 
it  ]ilays  the  i>art  of  an  ax-id. 

\\'ith  oxygen  it  jields  five  compounds.  chn:»mous 
oxide  (CrO),  which  forms  salts  isomoqihous  with 
those  of  iron:  an  intermediate  oxide  (Cr-jO^I  resem- 
bling the  black  oxide  of  iron;  the  scsquioxide  (Cr2<  ^  ^ 
whieh  is  the  base  of  the  conmion  chromic  ?alts.  Thi.^ 
com]»ound  has  a  green  colour,  is  hardly  soluble  in 
acids  after  ignition,  and  is  j»ractically  hifusible,  but 
when  mixed  with  a  tlux,  such  as  borax,  and  heatctl,  it 
rea<lily  melts,  imparting  to  it  a  tine  cmeraM  grxren 
coK.ur.  and  is  therefore  employed  in  colouring  gh^ss 
autl  painting  porcelain.  It  can  l)e  obtained  by  ig- 
niting chromate  of  mercury  or  of  ammonium.  A 
compound  of  this  oxi<le  with  water  is  precipitate.- 1 
wlien  a  chromic  salt,  the  sulphate  orcldoride,  is  ndxed 
with  ammonia.  It  is  a  violet-green  ilocculent  or 
gelatinous  botly,  which  when  dried  is  still  soluble 
in  acids ;  l)ut  if  it  be  heated,  it  suddenly  becomes  in- 
candescent, changes  to  green,  and  is  insoluble  in  acids. 
The  remaining  oxides  are  the  binoxide  (CrO^^  of  no 
importance,  and  the  chromic  trioxide  or  anhydride 
(<  'r( ) 3 ).  tlie  most  im]>ortantof  all.  In  combinati*  >n  with 
lead  «>xide  it  forms  the  mineral  in  which  the  element 
was ilrst detected.  The  anhydride  isnowprepare-d  from 
a (Imunate  by  decomjiosition  m ith  an  acid.  Usually  a 
c<)ld  strong  solution  of  potassic  anhydrochnmiate  is 
mixed  with  sul]>huric  acid,  (hi  cooling,  dark -red 
prisms  of  the  anhydride  sej)arate,  and  these  are  laiil 
U|>on  a  porous  tile  to  dry.  The  anhydride  is  very 
solid >le  in  water;  the  .>^olutiou  has  strong  acid  pn)- 
})erties,  and  a'ts  as  if  it  cont;iiued  chromic  acid 
(H.J CrO 4^.  This  acitl  condnnes  with  a  numl>er  of 
bases,  giving  salts  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates, 
and  all  <listinguidied  by  their  rich  colours.  The 
l)est  known  is  the  pota-^sic  chromate,  which  is  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale,  and  is  the  imme- 
diate source  from  which  the  other  chromates,  and 
indeed  the  comj'ounds  of  chromiimi  generally,  are 
]u-<  ]>ared.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  is  a.s 
follows: — Chrome  iron  ore  mixed  with  carlK»nate  of 
potassium,  and  sonietimes  with  lime,  is  roasted  for 
several  h«>rn"S  in  a  reverberatory  fimiace,  with  free 
juclss  of  air,  until  t!ie  chromic  oxide  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride,  which  cond>ines  with  the  alkali.  The 
mass  is  lixisiated  with  water,  and  l)y  ra]»id  b« tiling 
the  ]>otas>ic  chromate  is  thn»wn  down  in  gramdar 
crystals,  whicli  are  lifted  out,  «lrained,  and  recryst:il- 
liz(  d.  ]'V>rmerly  chrome  iron  ore,  reduce«lt<»  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  half  its  weiL,dit  of  nitrate  of  pot:ussium,  was 
heated  stroU'dy  for  an  hour  or  two  in  cnicibles  or  on 

^        A- 

a  hearth.  The  resulting  m^isses  were  then  repeatedly 
<Hgested  \viih  water,  and  the  coloured  alkaline  liquids, 
saturated  with  nitric  acid,  were  concentrated  by  eva- 
])oratiL»n,  till  no  more  crystals  of  nitre  separat^^l. 
The  yellow  liquid,  being  now  set  aside  for  a  week  or 
two,  dei'osited  a  co]iious  crop  of  crystals,  the  form  of 
which  is  that  of  a  four-sided  pi'ism,  tenninated  by 
dihedral  sununits.  Their  colour  is  an  intense  lemon- 
yellow,  with  a  sli^^ht  sh.ide  of  orange;  100  parts  of 
water  at  00'  dissolve  about  48   parts;    but  boiling 
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wmter  dlnoWei  almost  any  quantitj.  Thif  lemon- 
yellow  ult  u,  howoTer,  viaiJly  converted  into  the 
bichramate  or  axihydrochromate  by  adding  to  the 
■olution  the  proper  amount  of  nitric,  aulphuric,  or 
hydrodiloric  acid  to  remove  half  of  the  potaasimn. 
Ilie  bichromate  cryBtallizes  in  splendid  red  tabu- 
lar crystals,  which  fuse  when  heated  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  both 
oompounds  may  be  used  to  prepare  the  duomates 
of  the  other  metals  by  donUe  decomposition.  In 
this  way  metals  give  precipitates  of  different  ooloua; 
for  instance,  mercury,  an  oranse  red;  silver,  crim* 
son ;  bismuth,  barium,  and  leao^  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour;  the  laat  now  extensively  used  as  a  pigment, 
under  the  name  of  chrome  yellow.  Chrome  yellow  is 
largely  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  at  Balti- 
more, near  which  place  is  found  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable deposits  of  chrome  iron  ore  in  the  world. 
The  process  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  (or  sugar  of  lead)  to  the  rough  solution  of 
chromate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium has  been  just  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  acetate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as  any  sediment 
falls.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  yellow 
precipitate  left  on  the  filten  dried  for  sale.  Chrome 
yellow  is  much  used  in  pigment  printing  on  calico. 
Tho  pattern  is  printed  with  the  lead  s^t,  and  the 
doth  is  afterwards  treated  with  the  chromate.  By 
boiling  chrome  yellow  with  an  alkaline  fluid  part  of 
the  add  is  removed,  and  the  odour  acquires  a  deeper 
orange  or  even  a  red  tint.  In  this  way  orange 
chrome  and  palladium  red  are  prepared,  and  by 
proper  treatment  the  different  tints  can  be  produced 
on  cloth  from  the  original  yellow  chrome.  The 
drawback  to  the  use  of  these,  as  indeed  of  all  lead 
odours,  ii  the  tendency  of  the  lead  to  combine  with 
sulphur  and  thus  to  blacken  the  pigment  Yellow 
chromate  of  sine  is  also  employed  as  a  pigment.  It 
does  not  blacken  with  sulphur. 

Chromium  combines  with  most  of  the  elements,  but 
we  need  only  mention  its  chlorides  and  sulphates. 
The  chromic  chloride  (CrtCl«)  is  prepared  by  mak- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  <i  chromic  oxide  and  carbon, 
heating  this  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  pass- 
ing over  it  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  Crystalline 
scales  of  the  chloride  sublime,    lliey  have  a  splendid 

?urple  colour,  and  are  quite  insoluble  in  puro  water, 
t  is  easy,  however,  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  hy- 
drated  chloride  by  acting  on  the  metal  or  on  the 
predpitated  oxide  with  hvdrochloiio  add.  It  is  a 
purplish  green  fluid,  which  when  evaporated  is  apt 
to  decompose  with  escape  of  add.  The  chromous 
chloride  (CrClg)  is  a  white  mass  which  dissolves  in 
water,  giving  a  blue  solution,  and  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.  The  least  trace  of  this  chloride 
renders  the  purple  chloride  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  chromic  sulphate  is  got  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
sulphuric  add,  but  it  is  best  known  in  combination 
wito  potassio  sulphate,  as  the  salt  which  can  be  crys- 
tallised from  a  mixtura  of  anhydrochromate  of  potas- 
sium, sulphuric  add,  and  alcohoL  On  heating  this 
mixturo  the  colour  changes  from  yellow  to  purplish 
green,  and  the  solution  on  standing  deposits  dark 
reddish -purple  octahedra,  bdonging  to  the  regular 
system,  and  of  remarkable  beauty  and  symmetry. 
With  can  they  can  be  produoed  of  great  size,  and 
then  they  appear  almost  black.  From  its  identity  of 
shape  and  constitution  with  ordinary  alum  this  salt 
is  known  as  chrome  alum.  The  chromous  sulphate 
is  only  known  as  a  double  salt  with  potaasic  sulphate. 
It  contains  six  parts  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
oorresponds  witii  the  analogous  salts  of  iron,  zinc^ 
nickel,  and  magnesium. 
CHUOMO-LITHOGRAPHY.     See  Lithooba- 


CHROMOSPHERE.  During  total  eclipses  it  Is 
observed  that  a  red-coloured  envdope  surrounds  the 
Bun,  and  shoots  up  to  great  distances  from  the  sur* 
face.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  recognized  by 
Secdii;  and  the  projecting  portions  of  it  aro  com- 
monly desmbed  as  'red-coloured  protuberances'  and 
'  red  flames.'  To  this  red  envelope  the  name  cAromo- 
9phere  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockyer.  The  light  from 
it  is  much  fainter  than  that  from  the  photo- 
n>hero;  and  till  1868,  when  Mr.  Janssen  and  Mr. 
Ijockyer  almost  simultaneously  pointed  out  a  me- 
thod of  viewing  it;  it  was  never  seen  except  during 
edipses. 

The  spectrum  of  the  chromosphero  was  first  ob- 
served in  1868  during  the  Indian  total  eclipse,  and 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  brvjM  lines, 
and  conspicuous  among  them  those  of  hydrogen. 
The  light  of  the  chromosphero  was  thus  proved  to 
be  due  to  vast  flames  or  mnsiwa  of  incandescent 
vapour  or  gas,  hydrogen  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
whole. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Janssen-Lodcver  method 
of  observing,  as  it  is  called,  very  remarkable  advances 
have  been  znade  in  our  knowledge  of  solar  physics, 
discoveries  quite  unthought  of  having  followed.  The 
observationB  aro  made  by  means  of  a  combined  tde- 
scope  and  spectroscope.  A  spectroscope  is  substituted 
for  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope,  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  being  placed  at  the  prindpal  focus  of 
the  object-glass  m  Uie  tdesoope.  The  sUt  is  capable 
of  being  moved  in  such  a  way  that  any  particular 
band  of  the  image  formed  by  tiie  object-glass  of  the 
telescope  may  be  examined  by  the  spectroscope.  Tbo 
spectroscope  employed  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  chromosphero  must  have  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
persive power,  and  requires  for  this  purpose  a  very 
long  train  of  prisms. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  consists  of  a  series  of  bright  lines.  The 
breadth  of  a  bright  line  of  the  spectrum  is  not  sen- 
sibly increased  by  increasing  the  dispersive  power  of 
the  spectroscope,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with 
a  continuous  spectrum,  which  is  extended  by  diqier- 
sion.  Thus  the  latter  becomes  weakened,  while  tho 
former  maintain  their  brightness,  and  become  more 
visible  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  slit  of 
the  spectroscope  being  arranged  so  as  to  take  in  a 
band,  dther  tangential  or  radLd,  dose  to  the  edge  of 
the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  the  object-glus  of 
the  telescope,  it  is  found  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
diromosphero  aro  perfectly  visible,  in  spite  of  the 
light  of  the  continuous  spectrum  proceeding  from  the 
imier  portion  of  the  disa  Farther,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  using  a  speetroscope  of  the  very  highest 
dispersive  power,  and  by  opening  the  slit  suffidently 
wide,  to  see  the  whole  of  one  of  the  protuberances  at 
once,  and  by  this  means  to  watch  its  motions  and  its 
changes.  To  tmderstand  this  the  reader  must  con- 
sult the  artide  Spbctbosoofx.  He  must  recollect 
that  a  continuous  spectrum  oonsists  of  an  enormous 
number  of  images  of  the  slit,  placed  side  by  side,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  slightly  overlapping  each  other. 
If  we  could  employ  an  infinitely  narrow  slit  we 
should  have  an  infinite  number  ot  infinitely  narrow 
images,  and  no  overla{)ping  whatever.  But  sup- 
pose a  light  to  consist  ot  only  two  or  three  colours, 
say  light  from  a  source  only  capable  of  giving  the 
two  bright  lines  C  and  F,  that  is,  one  in  the  red  and 
another  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  easy, 
even  with  a  slit  of  sensible  width,  to  keep  the  two 
from  overli4>ping,  and  we  shall  see  without  any  con- 
fusion the  two  bright  lines  or  bands  at  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum,  darkness  intervening.  Now  imagine 
a  flame  or  tongue  of  fire  starting  up  from  the  sun's 
surf aoe,  and  let  the  spectroscope  be  directed  on  its 
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iiiiaL,^e  ill  tlio  telescope:  tLcre  will  he  only  portions  of 
the  slit  illniiiiii.'itr.l  hy  it.  jiortionH  coiTcSj»<>n<liu;4  to 
the  .shape  of  tli<'  tlaiiie;  and  if  tlie  fiaine  contain  only 
\\'j;\\t  of  the  hri^ht  lines  C  and  1\  there  will  l>e  seen 
two  iniaL,'t.'s  of  the  tlame  at  tli<"  points  of  the  sp(.-'_-trnni 
l^flon-ing  to  tiicse  coh»urs.  'J'he  olist  rvation  of  thfse 
flames  by  jMr.  ixekyer  lias  fnruislie<l  ns  with  what 
may  he  consifleicjil  at  piv>int  as  a  viry  coniplt  tc 
knowlc'(l'_re  of  tlie  atniosplure  of  t'ae  snn,  thonuh 
doul.tless  there  is  yet  iiiUch  to  he  diseovretl  hy  the 
daily  oljservjition  of  tlieni  that  is  now  earrird  on; 
and  the  same  nu  tli(»d  appli-d  to  tlu;  snn's  sjtots  lias 
proved  not  hss  fruitful.  We  can  (-nly  u'ive  a  few  of 
the  results  liere,  Init  the  reader  will  tind  an  aecuunt 
fidlof  intiiest  in  .Mr.  Lockvcr's  ])aporseommunieat<'<l 
to  the  Koyal  Socit-tv,  and  jirint'tl  in  al^tract  in  the 
Royal  Soeitty's  rr<»eet<Hn;.;s  for  l><i'.>  and  1>70.  Ih.' 
will  also  iind  in  the  I*roeofdin.,'^s  for  tin;  same  date 
an  a'-t'ount  of  tli-'  e\}»«rimonts  of  Franklaml  and 
lioclcyer  on  ua-cmis  ypeetra,  undertaken  with  the 
viiw  of  deteriuiniuLT  some  ijucstions  of  L,n-<at  ini]>i»rt- 
anee  ri-latlir^  to  pin  ii  ni-na  ohservecl  in  tlic  course 
of  the  ri  searches  under  consideration.  We  cannot 
do  more  than  reft  i-  to  them  liere;  the  reader  mu-«t 
consult  the  jKijurs  theius.  his. 

The  chronjos])herc  and  its  prominences,  when  <\- 
amiut'd  with  the  tel<siieetrosc(ipe  (a-,  the  instrument 
just  descrihed  is  calle^l).  e\hiltit-:,  as  we  have  said,  a 
hpectruni  of  hri^lit  lines,  due  to  ineandesi-ent  L^tses. 
'1  lie  most  elevate<l  [(ortions  c<»nsist  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  of  hydi'ou'''n,  the  li'jhtot  of  tlie  ea-^es. 
Lower  down  are  fotmd  tlie  ^'ases  or  \ajxturs  of  tin) 
heavier  metals — of  sodium,  maLaiesium,  h;irium,  iron, 
ami  others.  'I'he  lower  the  layer  (»f  the  cliromosphere 
examineil  the  more  dense  is  the  spectrum  Hlh-d  with 
lim;-s  of  uK'tals,  ainl  in  the  prominences  tlie  red 
liydi-no-t-n  jlauies  tower  hiL,di  td»o\e  all. 

hrom  minute  displaeements  of  welhknown  lines  in 
the  spectrum  (the  reader  .should  refer  to  the  artieh; 
Spk«  Tki M  A.NAi.Y.sis)motionsa)eirjferred(>f  theincan- 
<le>eent  hodii  s  from  which  these  lines  are  proceediuLT. 
On  this  ]n  incij'le  motions  of  the  fixed  >tars  have  heeii 
determined.  Thus  Sirius  is  recediiiL^  from  lis  at  the 
rate  of  -<•  miles  jiersecotul,  while  Arcturusisaj»i)roach- 
in^  us  at  the  rate  of  TjO  miles  per  second.  The  princi- 
ple ajijdied  to  the  r<^sultsof  the  s]>ectroscopie  examina- 
tion of  the  ])rominenc*^s  of  the  chromos))h(;i'e  shows 
that  they  are  due  to  enormous  outhursts  of  i:as(js  and 
va]>ours  from  the  hu7i.  Tiiese  eases  are  ]>roji'(ted 
outwards  with  extraonlinary  velocity,  and  in  their 
nii'.4hljoiu"hoo(l  va-^t  cyclones  are  oh.-ierv.dile.  It  is 
also  proved  by  a]'])lyinij  the  same  principle  that  the 
Kpots  on  the  sun  s  surfact;  are  du<.'  to.  or  at  least  are* 
acconi]»anied  by,  vast  up-rushes  and  d<»wn-ru.shes  of 
gase(»us  mattv  r. 

We  rejret  that  our  sj)aee  does  not  allow  us  to  sav 
more  ori  this  very  interestiiiuT  subject.  'I'he  reader 
will  hud  tip:  I'est  information  in  th<'  original  papers 
of  JiOek\er  and  l^'ranklaiid  above  r<'ferre<.l  to,  and 
with  respeet  to  the  moti(>n  of  the  fixed  stars  in  tlie 
pajHji's  of  Mr.  lluL'"uins,  also  publidied  in  the  Royal 
►Society's  I'roceedin.'S, 

<."HI\<)XJC  (from  ^Ireek  r// /•<»/?".<,  time),  a  term 
aj)i)lied  to  <liseases  Mhich  are,  of  lon.,^  duration,  and 
mostly  without  fever.  Jt  is  used  in  opj»osition  to  the 
term  d-  iiti\  which  is  aj'jilied  both  to  a  [tun'_'ent  ]»ain 
and  to  a  diseise  whieh  is  attende<l  a\  ith  violent 
Kymptoms,  terminates  in  a  few  days,  and  is  at- 
teiide'l  witli  dauu^er.  (.)\\  the  other  han<l,  a  rltvonii' 
disease  is  slow  in  its  pro^^q-ess,  and  not  so  ^''enerally 
dangerous. 

(JHRoXR'LE,  strictly  RpeakinL%  is  a  history  di- 
gested accord iiiu^  to  the  order  of  time.  In  this  sense 
itdiil"ei>4  b\it  little  from  fniun/.n.  The  term  is  m<»stly 
used  ill  reference  to  the  old  hi.-»tories  of  nations  writ- 


ten when  they  were  comparatively  nide.  ChroTiiclei 
lielonir  to  the  sources  of  history,  .and  miuiy  have  Ik,',  n 
handed  down  from  early  ages;  for  instance  the  tuo 
hooks  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Hebrew .-;,  whi«h  h^ 
long  to  the  Old  Testament.  With  many  nations 
such  chronicles  were  writt'-n  under  the  authority  of 
governmeiit;  and  priests  being  the  only  men  of  learn- 
ing among  uncultivated  tribes  they  were  intrust'id 
w  ith  this  oflice.  In  the  early  Christian  aire's  also  ecclc- 
siiLstics  were  generally  the  authoi's  of  the  ehroni 'les; 
for  example,  I'iUsel/ms,  bishop  of  Cicsaiea,  c«.»lleeted 
fr<^m  other  historical  works  his  Chronicle  <»f  ancient 
liistory.  llier«»nvmus  of  .Stridon  translated  it  iuU) 
Latin  in  the  fourth  century,  an<l  otiici-s  ci-ntinued  it. 
^lany  historical  works  of  the  Byzantine  Listori:iiis 
are  also  chronicles.  We  might  mention  likewise  the 
Ale\an<lrine  chnmicle  (C/ironl'-oii  ixwhaU \,  ji\ib]i>hed 
l»y  Ihi  Fresne;  also  tlie  chi'onicles  written  V»v  moiLks, 
particularly  by  the  diligent  Benedi(  tines  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  some  of  whieh  embraced  the  wliole  history 
of  the  world  from  its  beginning  to  their  own  time 
(as  the  Chronicle  of  Regino,  of  Otto  of  FreisiiiL"  n, 
iVo:  others  the  historv  (»f  a  certiin  period  (as  Liut- 
liramhs  History  of  his  U'ime,  fr(»m  MU  to  t>^«.;t.  or  of 
a  sinjh;  nation  (as  the  History  of  the  Franks,  by 
(Iregorv  of  Tours;  that  of  the  Loml>ard>i,  l>y  Paulus 
l)iaconus;  the  EuLilish  Chronicles,  by  ►St^-w^  &cj,  or 
the  historv  of  single'  provinces,  cities,  and  institutions 
(as  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis;  th«^ 
Chronicle  of  Coht,rne):  also  the  historv  of  individuaU 
(as  J^udnhards  History  of  Charlemagne),  and  of  single 
events. 

The  se  chronicles  bear  the  impression  of  their  time, 
displavinu;  the  i-noran<^e  and  credulity  of  their  an- 
thors,  1)ut  aboumling  in  religioirs  and  moral  reth-c- 
tions.  The  chronicles  of  the  mi<ldle  ages  were  not 
written  with  the  purJ)•^seof  su] 'porting  certain  j>oliti- 
cal  ]>rinci].les,  but  generally  uive  simple  fact.>;  on 
account  of  which  they  are  preferable  as  historical 
records  to  manv  modern  works. 

CIIR(>XICLKS,  Rooks  of,  the  Ixst  of  the  Ids- 
torieal  books  <»f  tlie  Old  'i'estament,  formin:,'  f»nly 
one  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Its  arningement 
after  the  books  <tf  Kings,  and  its  division  uito  two 
}»aits,  is  tlie  work  t'f  the  S'Kiit//  (see  SEl'riAr.iNT). 
The  ilebrt:w  name  means  i><>ri/.s  or  rather  arts  of  the 
(A/ //•>,  iind  is  tlius  much  the  same  ;ts  our  'journals'  or 
'annals.'  The  title  udven  to  it  bv  the  Seventy  w.os 
I'ariih  ijnniu  lUJ,  meaning  either  'remains'  (of  other 
historieal  works),  or 'thin u's  omitted.'  Tlie  usual  and 
very  a]»propriate  name  Chronicles  was  giv<;n  to  it  by 
.leretme.  According  to  its  contejits  the  l>ook  forms 
three  great  parts:  —  1.  Cenealoudcal  tallies  inter- 
sjiersed  with  geographical,  historical,  and  other  rt- 
marks  (1  ( 'hr.  i.-ix.)  '1.  I'he  history  of  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  (I  Chr.  .\.— 'J  I'hr.  ix.)  ;■!.  The 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah — excluding  that  of 
Israel  —from  thr-  separation  under  Reholtoam  to  the 
de>truction  (tf  the  Jewish  state  l>y  the  Chaldeans 
(2  Chr.  x.-xxxvi.),  with  a  notice  in  the  last  two  vcii^es 
of  the  jiermission  granted  by  Cynis  to  the  exiles  to 
return  home  and  rebuild  their  tem]»le.  'I'he  Chron- 
icles accordingly  traverse  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
(.)ld  Testament  history,  and  ]>resent  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  earlier  scrijitures,  historical  and 
[•rophetical,  niore  <  s]>eeially.  however,  w  ith  the  l>>oks 
of  Samuel  and  of  Jvings.  How  far  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  may  have  made  use  of  these  l)ooks  cannot 
l>e  deterniine<l,  but  that  he  did  not  solely  rely  ujw">n 
th'se  is  evident  from  the  number  of  titles  of  U^oks 
refeired  to  l>y  Iiim  as  authorities,  sometimes  (»n  mat- 
ters not  contained  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  or,  if  men- 
tioned in  them,  yet  w  ith  greater  brevity  than  in  the 
Chronielcs.  A  coMsi<lerable  ]iortion  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  Chronicles  is  much  the  same  as  that 
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In  Samuel  and  Klngt,  but  many  particolazs  leoorded 
in  theae  books  are  entirely  paaaed  over,  while  othen 
are  more  fully  related  in  the  Chronidea.  A  oertain 
quantity  of  matter  aloo  ia  peculiar  to  the  Chroniclei. 
That  the  Chronidea  form  one  of  the  latest  composi- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 
Its  reference,  already  mentioned,  to  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  respecting  the  restoration  is  suffident  evidence 
of  tlus.  With  regard  to  the  author  there  is  not  the 
same  certainty,  but  strong  arguments  can  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  Chronidea  and  the  book  of  Esra  are  by 
one  hand^  and  »  common  opinion  ia  that  Ezra  was 
the  author  of  both. 

CHRONOLOGY  (compounded  of  the  Greek 
e&rofiof,  time,  and  logot,  discourse)  is  the  art  of 
measuring  time,  distinguishing  its  several  constituent 
partH,  such  as  centuries,  vears,  &c.,  by  appropriate 
marks  and  characters,  and  adjusting  these  parts  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  past  transactions,  by  means  of 
eras,  epochs  and  cycles,  for  the  illustration  of  history. 
The  principal  means  for  marking  the  divisions  of 
time  are  afforded  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  particularly  the  sun  and  the  moon,  which  pro- 
duce  the  natural  division  of  time  into  years,  months, 
and  days.  The  neceadties  of  life  requiring  still 
smaller  and  more  precise  divisions  of  time  (which  can 
be  measured  only  by  artificial  means),  gave  rise  to 
hours,  minutes,  and  aeconds.  This  dividen  of  time 
is  called  the  artificioL  Even  in  the  natural  dividon, 
however,  there  is  something  arbitrary,  as  it  depends 
soldy  on  the  will  what  point  in  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  shall  be  taken  as  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; for  example,  in  the  annual  rotation  of  the 
earth,  whether  we  shall  take  the  longest  day  of  sum- 
mer or  the  shortest  day  of  winter.  The  first  law- 
givers therefore  fixed  the  dvil  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month,  day,  and  year,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
the  smaller  divisions  of  these  larger  portions  of  time. 
JTrom  this  separation  of  the  natural  and  artificial  or 
dvil  dividon  of  time  arises  a  division  of  chronology 
into  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  historicaL  As- 
tronomical chronology  determines  the  duration  of 
the  natural  portions  of  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  historical  chronology  treats  of  the 
dvil  dividons  of  time,  of  the  meUuxu  of  reckoning 
time  among  different  nations,  of  andent  periods  or 
remarkable  epochs,  ka.  It  is  obvious  that  each  of 
these  divisions  of  chronology  requires  the  assistance 
of  the  others.  All  historical  chronology  is  grounded 
on  the  astronomical,  which  cannot  determine  the 
duration  of  the  periods  of  time  without  the  aid  of 
the  civil  division.  Mathematicians  and  astronomers 
determine  the  natural  periods  of  time  as  they  are  in- 
dicated by  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is 
left  to  legislators  to  determine  by  law  on  what  day 
the  year  shall  begin,  how  many  days  shall  constitute 
a  month,  how  many  a  week,  &c.  This  dvil  regula- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  calendar  (which  see)  or 
almanac  Thus  far  must  astronomical  chronology  be 
connected  with  historical;  but  the  latter  only  can 
teadi  us  the  dividons  adopted  by  different  people. 
Historical  chronology  explains  (1)  the  form  of  the 

Sear  among  different  nations,  as  it  is  regulated  by 
kwgivers,  founders  of  religions,  and  other  foundera 
of  dvil  Bodety;  (2)  those  events  which  are  selected 
by  different  nations  as  eras,  that  is,  as  points  from 
which  they  begin  their  reckoning;  for  example,  the 
Yugs  of  the  Hindus;  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  era 
of  l£e  Sdeudds,  among  the  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Per- 
sians, Egyptians;  the  creation  of  the  world  among 
the  Jews;  the  birth  of  Christ  among  Christians;  the 
Olympiads  among  the  Greeks;  the  building  of  Rome 
and  the  consular  era  among  the  Romans;  Uie  Hegira 
or  flight  of  Mohammed  among  the  Mohammedans, 
fto.    As  so  many  different  eras  render  the  reckoning 


of  time  difficult)  it  (8)  selects  a  form  of  the  year  and 
an  era  to  which  it  refers  those  ol  other  nations,  and 
by  whidi  it  arranges  the  history  of  all  nations  and 
times.  The  European  chronologist  and  historian 
must  refer  the  eras  and  years  of  all  people  to  those 
used  in  modem  Europe.  See  Hales'  Analysis  of 
Chronology;  Usher's  Annals;  Blair's  Chronology; 
Playfair's  Chronology,  and  the  Encyclopiedia  of 
Chronology,  by  Woodward  and  Cates  (1872).  The 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  is  the  Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur. 

CHRONOMETER,  a  tune-piece  of  a  peculiar 
construction  employed  in  determining  the  longitude 
at  sea.  In  general,  chronometers  are  much  larger 
than  common  watchea,  and  are  hung  in  gimbals, 
in  boxes  6  or  8  inches  square;  but  thero  are  also 
many  pocket  chronometers,  which,  externally,  have 
all  the  appearance  of  the  better  sort  of  pocket 
watches,  and  internally  differ  from  these  only  in  the 
construction  of  the  balance.  The  balance  and  hair- 
spring aro  the  prindpal  agents  in  regulating  the  rate 
of  going  in  a  common  watch,  being  to  this  what  the 
pendulum  is  to  a  common  clock;  and  tUs  spring,  in 
the  former,  like  the  pendulum  in  the  latter,  is  sub- 
ject to  expansions  and  contractions  under  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  of  course  affect  the 
speed  or  rate  of  the  machine;  and  the  methods  of 
correcting  this  inaccuracy  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  watch  and  duxtnometar.  The  fint  ex- 
periment with  a  chronometer  was  made  by  Major 
Holmes  in  a  voyage  to  the  Guinea  coast  in  1665, 
with  a  watch  by  Huyghens.  In  1726  Mr.  Harrison 
produced  a  chronometer  which  did  not  vary  a  second 
m  ten  years.  Chronometers  are  employed  now  on 
almost  all  ships  sailing  any  distance  from  the  land; 
some  vessels  lx>und  for  a  long  voyage  carry  more 
than  one  for  the  purpose  of  checking,  and  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  aoddental  derangement  in  any 
single  one.    See  Clockwork. 

CHRONOSCOPE.  An  ingenious  instrument,  due 
to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ing the  duration  of  certain  luminous  phenomena^  such 
as  the  electric  spark,  which,  according  to  ortUnary 
means  of  measurement,  appear  absolutely  instan- 
taneous. It  is  founded  on  what  is  known  as  per- 
nstence  of  the  impresdon  on  the  retina  of  the  eyt. 
When  a  burning  stick  is  whirled  rapidly  through 
the  air  a  line  of  light  is  seen,  the  impresdon  that 
the  eye  receives  from  the  bright  point  in  one  podtion 
remaining  long  after  the  point  has  moved  to  a  new 
podtion.  Wheatstone  views  the  electric  spark  in 
a  small  steel  mirror  revolving  with  enormous,  but 
measured,  velodty,  and  having  a  motion  arranged, 
so  that,  were  the  light  permanent,  the  object  would 
appear  to  describe  a  complete  drde.  If  then  the 
phenomenon  be  inatarUaneouif  a  mere  point  of  the 
drde  will  be  seen,  but  if  it  have  a  duration  shorter 
than  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  mirror,  but  still 
not  infinitely  short,  the  image  will  stretdi  out  into 
an  are  of  the  drole  proportionate  in  length  to  the 
duration.  The  prindple  has  been  employed  to  show 
the  disc<mtinuity  of  oertain  flames  which  from  per- 
sistence of  vidon  appear  continuous.  These,  when 
viewed  in  a  mirror  revolving  rapidly,  iq^pear  aa 
a  number  of  points  or  streaks  of  light  arranged  at 
intervals  along  the  cirde. 

CHRUDIM,  a  town,  Bohemia^  capital  of  drde  of 
same  name,  62  miles  8.E.  of  Prague,  beautifully  dtu- 
ated  on  the  small  river  Chrudimka.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  contains  an  old  chureh,  a  Capuchin 
convent,  and  a  royal  high-school.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  government  (^  the  cirde,  and  has  manufactures 
of  doth.  The  horse  markets  hdd  here  are  Uie  most 
important  in  the  empire.    Pop.  11,866. 

CHRYSALIS.    See  Buitkrflt. 
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CirUYSAMMIC  ACID-CHP.YSOSTOM. 


CHRYS A^fMIC  ACID  is  a  product  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes.  It  forms  shining  scale-<  of 
a  u'lveiiish  or  '^old-ii  vellnw  colour.  It  is  diliicultlv 
jsohiMe  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot,  formini;  a 
jMirpIe  fluid,  and  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Wlicn 
h«:it('d  it  cxph'dos.  The  palts,  even  those  of  the 
alkalies,  are  spariiiLdy  solul>le  or  insoluble  in  Avater. 
I^'hey  have  all  \ery  line  red  and  pur}»le  colours,  some 
of  tlum  exhil'itinir  very  sin^'ular  relations  to  li-^'ht. 
( 'hrysammic  acid  lias  been  used  for  dyein.ir,  Init  it  ha.s 
not  succt-eded,  ]it.rli:v]»s  ]>artly  on  account  of  its  cost. 

('HRV8ANTIIEMU.M,  a  ^t^nus  of  composite 
]tlants.  I'lie  native  s{>eeies  are  C.  iKiicautlirmum  {ox- 
eve  or  moon  daisv),  bearinir  a  laru^c  ilowc-r-head  with 
whitf  ray  and  yellow  disk,  cojunion  in  ])astures;  and 
<J.  Si  {(til m  (ox-eyo  or  corn  mariirold),  with  large  yel- 
low llowers  and  l<.;iv«  s  of  a  ghuious  green  hue, 
ul.»undant  in  corn-liclds. 

( •  1 1 R  VSl-: I S.      See  ACilTI  LKS. 

C'lIliYSICNJ':  (( ',  ,11 ,  o),  a  substnnce  crystallizing 
in  golden  scales,  fMimd  in  tlie  last  portioiis  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  ]>iteh  and  of  crude  anthnveene.  Its  Inst 
.solvent  is  bogliead  naphtha.  It  is  insoUiblc  in  alco- 
hol and  diilieultly  soluMe  in  ether. 

I'll  RYSES,  a  jtriest  of  A]'ollo,  who,  according  to 
Ilonier,  caiiie  to  the  (.ireeian  cam])  to  ransom  liis 
daughter  (■iu'Vseis,  who  had  l)ecome  tlie  ])rize  of 
Auamemnon. — Another  Cliryst^s  was  the  son  of  Xep- 
tune  and  (.'hrysogeneia,  and  tlie  fatlur  of  ]\linyas. 
— A  third  Chrvses  was  tlie  son  of  ]\Iinos  an«l  the 
nymith  Pareia.  He  lived  on  tlie  island  of  Paros 
■with  his  brothel's  lOurymedon,  Xe]ihaleon,  ami  J'ld- 
lolaus,  and  wa.s  put  t«>  dt;ath  by  Hercules  liecause  he 
had,  in  concert  with  them,  nnirdered  two  of  his  com- 
panions.— A  fourth  Clnvses  \\;is  a  son  born  1)V  Chrv- 
j^eis  to  Agamemnon  after  her  return  to  her  fatlur, 
but  .allegtd  In'  her  ti>  be  the  s(»n  of  Ajudlo.  He 
assisted  his  stepd^rother  and  step-sister,  Orestes  and 
Iphiiienia,  in  munU  riu'.r  King  Phoas. 

CllPYSlPPUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Cilicia, 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  disputing.  He  v.as  the 
]'rineij»al  ojiponent  of  the  Epicureans,  .and  is  .said  to 
liave  written  7UU  ditferent  works,  mostly  of  a  dialec- 
tical character;  l.nit  of  these  no  comjdete  work  is 
extant.     He  «lied  at  a  great  a'^e  .al)oiit  'Ji't*  years  n.c. 

C'HllYSOPICPYL  (sometimes  called  ri/inojJiaiie, 
and,  by  the  jewellei-s,  orini^nf  rhrif-viUtt)  was  for  a 
lomj  time  only  kruiwn  .as  (Kxmrnng  in  .semi-transpa- 
rent rounded  pieces,  in  the  alluvial  de]»osits  of  rivers, 
along  With  other  species  of  gems.  Thus,  in  lirazil 
it  was  found  along  Avith  the  diamr>nd  and  to]iaz,  and 
with  rul)ies  and  sa]i]>hircs  in  Ceylon.  IHstinct  crys- 
tals were  afterwartls  brought  from  Siberia,  and  large 
crystals  are  sat<l  to  occur  in  mica  slate  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Takowaja,  It  exists  in  beautifully  dis- 
tinct cry.stals  at  two  ]tlaces  in  the  I'nited  States — at 
Haildam  ((.'onnecticut',  and  Sarato<^M  (New  York^. 
They  are  foun«l  at  both  these  localities  in  a  granitic 
rock.  The  form  of  the  crystal  is,  for  the  most  ])art, 
a  rectangular  [>rism  and  a  low  six-sided  table  (with 
r.:-entering  angles),  formol  1)V  the  crosr^ing  of  three 
prismatic  crystals.  Chrysol  >eryl  scratches  cjuartz,  is  of 
an  olive-green  Colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  often 
]>ossessed  of  a  bluish  opalescence;  speeitie  gravity, 
'.\'7')i.  It  is  compo.-ed  (.f  alumiii;'.,  <'iS.'';<;;  wlncin.a, 
lGan);  silica,  r»'!»'t-,  ]>roto\iik;  of  iion,  4'7;);  and  oxide 
of  titanium,  i''i>''.  Sometimes  ehromium,  lead,  and 
coj»perare  f<'>und  in  it.    It  i-i  us'd  for  mai.in.:  jev.t  Iry. 

CmiVSOCOLIiA,  a  ludiMted  silicate  .,f  copj.cr, 
containing  besides,  ferroiis  «>xide,  lime  ainl  mai^aesia. 
It  forms  reniforrn  or  sta!a'titic  masses,  is  of  an 
emerald  colour  and  resinous  lustre.  Specihe  gravity, 
2'2.  Xot  verv  hard.  It  is  met  v.ith  in  the  Lead- 
hills,  in  Cornwall,  and  Westmoreland,  at  many  plae-es 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  accomT>anying 


malachite  and  other  coj.pcr  minerals.  The  chry^o- 
colla  of  the  ancients,  meaning  't:old  glue,'  w;ts  a].- 
})arently  a  body  use(l  to  facilitate  solderin-r.  If  Ti'«t 
actually  microcosmic  salt,  it  consisted  of  phospkau^^, 
obtained  as  that  salt  wa^  oriijinallv  obtaine<k  A\  lien 
heated  with  the  alloy  or  with  copi)er  the  chrys(K?olla 
became  green,  and  its  name  was  then  a]>plieil  t-o 
gi'cen  cf)lourcd  minerals,  and  j)robably  to  the  c.lt- 
bonate  of  copj)er  which  was  got  native.  It  seenis 
also  to  have  been  given  to  an  artihcial  mixtur-  of 
copper  and  the  alx)ve-nientioned  pliosphate.s.  The 
whole  .subject  is  still  open  t^)  discussion, 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  greenish,  yellowish,  or  bn.u u- 
ish  stone,  sometimes  transjarent,  sometimes  only 
translucent,  which  possesses  the  power  of  douMe 
refraction  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  com|>osed  of  sili-  a. 
maLTiiesia,  and  inm.  and  is  a  varietv  of  olivine.  The 
chrys(.lite  employed  in  the  arts  ce.njes  chieily  from 
tlie  Ticvant,  and  is  .sometimes  used  in  jewelry,  Init  is 
not  hiLThly  esteemed.  It  is  so  soft,  that  is  nither  apt 
to  wear  and  become  clulk  This  quality  als-*  rervcvs 
to  distinguish  it  from  sapphire  an<!  other  gems,  with 
which  it  has  been  confoundeik  Werner  tliinks  that 
tlie  yellow  chrysolite  r>f  the  ancients  is  the  nKvU-m 
toj>a/.  Some  specimens  have  also  yielded  manganese 
and  nickel. 

CH  K  VSOLOPAS,  ]SlANUEL,adistininiish.  d  Greek 
<^»f  Constantinople,  born  al»out  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  first  who,  in  modem  timr»s.  tr.ms- 
planted  Creek  literature  into  Italy.  The  IOmj'«ror 
John  Paheologus  sent  hini  in  loVH  to  Italy  and  Eng- 
land to  ask  for  jvssistance  against  the  Turks.  Havin.^ 
til  us  become  known  in  Italy  he  returned  there  .aU.ut 
the  year  lo'.^i,  and  was  appointed  ]»rofess<»r  of  (ir-  ek 
literature  at  Florence.  He  remained  al»out  tliree 
years  in  Florence,  where  he  collected  around  him  a 
great  number  of  scholai-s  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  .and 
excited  universal  enthusiasm  a.s  much  by  his  diLTJiity 
and  the  errace  of  his  elocution  as  bv  tiie  ext-.nt  of 
his  learning'.  From  his  school  proceeded  Leonard** 
Ikuno,  Pogudus,  Francis  Philel])hus,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished revivers  oi  classical  studies.  He  after- 
wards taught  with  e«pial  succe-»s  at  iMilan,  also  at 
Pa  via  and  Venice,  and  lastly  at  I\ome.  Pojx?  Gregory 
XII.  employed  him  in  puldio  atTairs.  and  sent  him 
with  others  to  th(?  Cour.cil  <if  Constance,  where  he 
died  in  IJla.  He  should  not  be  confounded  with 
his  nephew  and  companiim  in  Italy,  John  Chrystj- 
loras. 

CHRYSOPHAXIC  ACID.  The  velhnv  colour- 
in-:  matter  of  rlmbarb.  It  can  l>e  got  direct  from 
rhubarb  by  exhausting  with  benzol,  and  purifying  the 
crutle  product.  It  crystallizes  in  tine  yellow  tal'Ies. 
It  is  hardly  s<Jul»le  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether, 
benzol,  &c.  With  ]»otash  it  gives  a  line  ]»urple  solu- 
tion, and  thus  aJl'ords  a  delicate  test  for  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  It  is  also  soluble  -without  decomposition 
in  strong  sub »h uric  acid.  Its  acid  proj^crties  are 
rather  obscure. 

CHRYSOPPASE,  a  varietv  of  chalcedony  col- 
ounnl  with  nickel,  Ls  never  found  crvstallized. 
It  is  not  (pnte  b^o  hard  as  quartz.  It  is  used  on  tli» 
('<mtinent  for  making  trinkets  and  fancy  articles. 
Its  colour  is  said  to  fade  in  the  lii^ht,  but  to  be  re- 
sto)-efl  or  iuqiro\ed  l»y  washirej  with  a  salt  of  nickel. 

CHRYS()ST()M,"JoHX,  St.,  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church,  l»orn  in  Antiocli  about  the  year  o4  4. 
Secundus.  his  f.^ther,  Mho  had  tlie  command  r.f  the 
imperial  troo]>s  in  Syria,  dietl  soon  after  the  bii*th  of 
his  son,  wliose  early  education  dcvv)l\«.-d  n]H:>n  An- 
thu-a  his  mother.  In  those  times  eloquence  was 
still  tlie  means  (>(  (tlitainiu'^  the  hiirhest  h(»nours  in 
(treece.  Chrysostom  studied  this  art  with  Libanius. 
the  most  famous  orator  of  his  time,  and  soon  excel :-:'d 
his  master.     After  having  studied  philosophy  with 
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AjidragAthios  he  devoted  Idmself  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  detennined  upon  quitting  the  worid  and 
ooniecrating  hiB  life  to  God  in  the  deserts  of  Syria. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  conducted  a  legal  case  with 
extraordinary  success;  but  he  soon  retired  from  pub- 
lic business,  and  by  fasting  and  penance  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  mastery  of  his  passions.  He  remained 
throe  years  in  Antioch.  He  was  united  by  the  ties 
of  an  intimate  friendship  with  Basil  Theodore,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Mopsuesta,  and  with  Maximus, 
sulisequently  bishop  of  Seleuda.  Theodore  having 
quitted  for  a  time  his  holy  vocation,  Chiysostom 
wrote  two  beautiful  exhortations  in  order  to  recall 
him  to  his  duty.  The  bishops  of  the  provinces  had 
determined  on  electing  him  or  Basil  as  buihop;  but 
Cliryaostom  fled  and  concealed  himself;  consequent!  v 
BasU  was  elected,  who  complained,  however,  mu(m 
of  hii  friend's  withdrawaL  Chiysostom  defended 
himself  in  lus  beautiful  work  on  the  office  of  priests. 

In  874  he  retired  to  the  anchorites  who  dwelt  on 
the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch;  and  after 
livinff  with  them  for  four  years  quitted  them  to  seek 
a  stul  greater  seclusion.  He  dwelt  in  a  cavern, 
where  he  remained  two  years  without  lying  down. 
His  penance  and  wakefulness,  together  with  the 
dampness  of  hie  abode,  threw  bim  into  a  severe  ill- 
ness, which  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch  (881). 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  in  386  consecrated  priest. 
He  was  chosen  vicar  by  the  same  dignitary,  and 
commissioned  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
people.  Till  then  the  bishops  only  had  instructed 
the  people  in  the  gospeL  His  eloquence  attracted 
Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics.  He  was,  says  Sozo- 
mencs,  the  ornament  of  his  church  and  of  the  whole 
East,  when  the  Emperor  Arcadius  determined,  in 
897,  to  plAce  him  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Constanti- 
nople. To  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  from 
opposing  his  intentions,  the  emperor  caused  him  to 
be  secretly  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  where  The- 
ophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ordained  him.  He 
commenced  his  official  labours  by  limiting  tiie  ex- 
penses of  his  house,  fotmded  and  supported  hoepitak, 
improved  the  monds  of  the  clergy,  and  converted  a 
number  of  heathens  and  heretics.  He  gave  so  gener- 
ously to  the  poor  that  he  was  universally  called  John 
the  Almtffittr.  He  devoted  himself  to  attendance  on 
the  sick.  He  sent  bishops  as  missionaries  to  the 
Goths,  to  the  Scythians,  and  to  Persia  and  Palestine. 
Hie  eloquence  twice  prevented  an  insurrection. 

In  899  Chrysostom  held  a  council  in  Constanti- 
nople, at  which  several  Asiatic  bishops  were  deposed 
as  gi^ty  of  simony.  Severin,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in 
Syria,  dared  to  attack  Chrysostom  from  the  nulpit, 
and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  him;  but  his  cnai^es 
were  rejected  as  calumnies.  Chrysostom  had  two 
dangerous  enemies — ^the  Empress  Eudoxia,  whose 
Injtutioe  and  extortions  gave  cause  to  many  com- 
plaints; and  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  influence.  The  latter  assem- 
bled several  bishops  at  Chaloedon,  who  were  to  in- 
vestigate the  complaints  made  against  Chrysostom. 
But  he  refused  to  appear,  alleging  that  they  had 
acted  against  the  laws  of  the  church.  Hii  removal 
was  determined  upon,  and  sanctioned  by  Arcadius^ 
who  banished  him  from  the  country.  Chrysostom 
quitted  the  city  secretly,  and  purposed  retiring  to 
Bithynia;  but  the  people  threatened  a  revolt.  In 
the  following  night  an  earthquake  gave  general 
alarm.  In  tins  dilemma  Arcadius  recalled  his  orders, 
and  Eudoxia  herself  invited  Chrysostom  to  return. 
The  people  accompanied  him  triumphantly  to  the 
dtr,  hii  enemies  fled,  and  peace  was  restored,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  A  feast  given  by  the  empress 
on  the  oonfleoratio&  of  a  statue,  and  attended  with 


many  heathen  ceremonies,  roused  the  zeal  of  the 
archbishop,  who  publicly  exclaimed  against  it;  and 
Eudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recalled  the  prelates 
devoted  to  her  wiU,  and  Chrysostom  was  condemned 
although  forty  bii^ops  declared  themselves  in  his 
favour.  Pope  Innoceiit  I.  and  the  Emperor  Honorius 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Chrysostom,  but 
Arcadius  refused  to  iMsemble  the  council  on  which 
the  others  insisted,  and  commanded  Chrysostom  per- 
emptorily to  retire  to  the  place  of  Ids  banishment. 
He  obeyed,  and  was  conveyed  to  Nicroa  in  Bithynia 
(404).  Soon  after  his  departure  the  church  and  the 
palace  where  the  senate  used  to  assemble  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames.  Many  works  of  art  were  lost  in 
this  conflagration,  which  the  emperor  attributed  to 
the  friends  of  Chrysostom.  The  isaurians  and  Huns 
laid  waste  the  empire.  Chrysostom's  return  was 
universally  desired;  , Arcadius  remained  inflexible. 
Eudoxia  died  soon  sfter  Chrysostom's  banishment, 
after  having  fixed  upon  the  little  Armenian  town 
Cucusa,  in  6ie  wilds  of  Taurus,  for  his  abode.  Ex- 
hausted by  sickness,  deprivations,  and  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey,  he  arrived  there,  and  continued  to  exert 
his  pious  zeal.  He  sent  missionaries  to  Persia  and 
Phcenicia,  and  wrote  seventeen  letters  to  Olympias, 
all  of  which  are  moral  dissertations.  Ho  Ukewisa 
addressed  to  her  his  work  entitled,  None  can  Injure 
Him  who  does  not  Injure  Himself.  All  Christendom 
beheld  the  pious  sufferer  with  love  and  admiration; 
at  which  the  emperor,  exasperated,  commanded  him 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
to  the  town  of  Pityus,  situated  on  its  most  distant 
borders.  The  officers  who  had  him  in  charge  obliged 
the  old  man  to  perform  his  journey  on  foot,  with  his 
head  imoovered  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
harsh  treatment  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Comana  in  Pontus  in  407.  His  body 
was  interred  at  the  side  of  that  of  St.  Basil;  but  in 
438  it  was  conveyed  solemnly  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  emperor.  At  a  later  period  his 
remains  were  placed  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The 
Greek  Church  celebrates  his  feast  on  the  13th  of 
November,  the  Roman  on  the  27th  of  January. 

The  name  of  Chrysottom  (golden-mouthed)  was 
assigned  to  him  after  his  death,  to  express  the  elo- 
ouence  which  he  possessed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
tnan  the  other  fathers  of  the  churcL  He  never 
repeats  himself,  and  is  always  original  The  vivacity 
and  power  of  his  imagination,  the  force  of  his  logic, 
his  power  of  arousing  the  passions,  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  his  comparisons,  the  purity  of  his  style, 
his  clearness  and  sublimity,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  authors;  the  Christian 
church  has  not  a  more  accomplished  orator.  The 
most  accurate  Greek  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Henry  SaviUe  (1612,  nine  vols,  folio);  the  most  com- 
plete Greek  and  Latin  is  that  of  Montfauoon  (Paris^ 
1718-38),  thirteen  vols,  folio,  reprinted  1834-40). 

CHRYSOSTOM,  Dion  (sumamed  Cocceianus), 
bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia  in  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  was  first  a  Sophist,  then  a  Stoic,  and  rose 
into  high  repute  as  an  orator  under  Domitian.  That 
tyrant,  however,  took  offence  at  his  freedom  of 
speech,  and  he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
He  was  afterwards  hi^ly  esteemed  by  Nerva  and 
Trajan.  About  eighty  of  his  orations  are  still  extant. 
They  labour  under  tiie  faults  of  the  time,  and  are 
written  in  an  affected  style,  but  notwithstanding 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  <3 
ancient  philosophy.  They  i^)peared  first  in  a  col- 
lected form  at  Milan  in  1476. 

CHUB  (ZeuoMTtis  Cephaltu\  a  fresh*water  fish  of 
the  carp  family,  found  in  almost  all  the  slow-running, 
woit,  and  dear  rivers  in  England,  and  of  the  Continent 
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M  far  iioitli  as  Swc-lon,  and  a  part  of  Einland,  also  in 
the  I'nitcd  Stat's;  is  sonicwliat  rare  in  the  ncrtliorn 
streams  «>f  Scotland,  and  absent  from  those  of  Ireland. 
The  most  esteemed  j>art  of  this  tisli  is  the  head,  the 
stoutness  or  thiekness  of  the  sides  of  which  ft})peai*8 
to  have  L,dvun  occasion  t«)  the  name  in  all  lani^n^iages; 
in  old  J]nL,Mish  it  is  called  r-o/),  in  French  tcstanf,  in 
Latm  ntf'if.Of  in  Italian  crrpltouc.  The  l>()dy  is  ob- 
loniT.  ratlier  ronnd,  and  of  a  ]>retty  equal  thickness 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  slope.  The  scales  are 
extraordinarily  lar^^e;  the  head  and  l.>ack  of  a  deep 
dusky  ^TCcn ;  the  sides  sihery,  but  in  summer 
y«.llo\v;  the  abdomt;n  white;  tlie  pectoral  fins  of  a 
pale  yellow;  the  ventral  atid  anal  lins  red:  the  tail 
forked,  and  of  a  l>rownish  hue,  tin'j;ed  with  l>]ue  at 
the  end.  'J'he  tiesli  is  of  but  little  value,  bciui,^ 
course  and  full  of  small  hairy  bont-s.  Like  the 
p-nerality  <<f  carps  the  chub  feixls  much  on  ve;^^e- 
tai»lcs^  but  it  e;i-4(  ily  devours  insects,  Ix-in^^  es]iecially 
foiid  of  the  Spanish-fly;  it  readily  bites  the  hook 
A\hen  baited  with  a  \vorm  or  molluscous  animal. 
]t  ]>r».fers  streams  with  a  ]>l''ntiful  su])itly  of  w.ittr 
juniiing  over  a  br.d  of  sand  or  L,'"ravcl,  aiid  j>ossessinLr 
fc-hady  pits  c»r  dct]>  ri-ctsses  to  which  this  shy  and 
timid  tish  can  n;tn;at  on  the  first  apj>earance  of 
danL;"er.  Altlioui;h  the  averai^e  weii^ht  of  the  eliub 
is  little  o\«.r  lialf  a  pound,  yet  specimen.s  have  been 
fuuml  wei^hiuL,'  5  lbs. 

l/HUIiJJ,  'I'liOMAs,  a  writer  in  humble  life,  who 
obtained  L(rcat  temporiiry  tlistiTicti(»n  as  a  controver- 
sialist, lie  was  lutrn  at  l-'ast  ilarnham,  near  Salis- 
bury, in  l^JTl),  an<i  Ma.s  instructed  only  in  readin;^^ 
\\ritiij_:,  and  a^-counts.  lie  was  :ip]irentice<l  to  a 
i,d<»ver.  but  at  leu'jth  liccame  journeymaTi  to  a  tallow- 
chan<ll»jr,  and  employed  his  leisiu-(;  in  tlie  ac«|uisitiou 
of  kuowiedLTe  from  the  best  lOn-jilisli  books  which  he 
could  pnv'ure.  In  171  f)  he  publi'^lu'd  The  Suinvmacy 
of  th<^  J-'ather  Asserted,  Ac.,  the  ptisj>icuity  and  .argu- 
mentative skill  of  which  obtain^nl  for  it  much  uotic. 
<  )f  Course  a  ])roduction  rudely  assailiui,'  the  ortlio<loK 
faitli  <lid  not  jass  without  nqtly,  ami  a  c<»ntro\t.'rsial 
warfan-  comrncnctil  which  la-ted  as  hnn;  as  his  lift-. 
In  17-i*'  h«.'  otl'ireil  t<»  the  world  his  tlivMvjlits  on  a 
varivty  ()f  topics,  uioral  and  thco]o;^ical,  in  thirty-four 
tracts,  colkcttd  in  a  -Ito  volume,  of  which  b<»ok  Tope 
in  a  letter  to  <  iay  speaks  \\  ith  u'reat  rcsjHct.  \'arious 
j'ublieations  foll(»\v<'d,  for  e\.nn[»le,  A  l)iscour-e 
concorninLT  IJeason,  'J'he  Tnie  llospel  of  Jesus  ('hrist 
Assi:rt(  d.  Inquiry  into  the  (iround  and  Foundation 
of  Iveli^ion,  <kc.  In  all  of  th(>se  he  came  o]»eidy 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  doistitnl  princijdes,  and 
the  a^'Sailant  of  ovu'  Saviour's  divluity.  His  writings 
Fc.arcely  dost  rve  the  notice  which  they  at  one  time 
attracted,  and  have. almost  sunk  into  ol>liviou.  He 
died  su.ldeiilv  in  lebruarv,  17  b>. 

CHI:BB-LU('K,  so  called  fre^m  the  nnmo  of  the 
inventor,  one  of  tlie  most  intricate  of  the  many- 
tvmd'ler  locks,  \vhieh  were  first  made  in  this  country 
by  IkuTon  in  177-i.  Th''  locks  of  ( 'lud>b  have  obtain«ai 
their  Celebrity  ]>artly  fiom  their  suj'ci'ior  workman- 
islii]>,  ha\  Iwj;  more  tumblers  than  u>ual,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  .1  lever  called  the  </<  i(<H<>r^  wliich  is  so  fixed  that 
while  it  does  not  act  under  the  ordin.ary  apj'licatiou 
of  the  key,  yet  canii'^t  fail  to  move  if  any  one  of  the 
tundders  be  lifted  a  little  too  hii,di,  a^  must  be  the 
case  in  any  attempt  at  jiickinLT.  'Idie  l»olt  hecomes 
immovably  fixed,  an<l  thus,  while  remlerin',^ all  further 
attemj'ts  at  j'icking  useless,  drives  n<itic(.'  that  such 
an  atte7Ui>t  has  been  made  on  tlie  next  a]jplicati<tn  of 
the  }>roper  key.  To  dr.aw  the  bolt  after  it  has  l)e(^n 
tauij-ered  Math  it  is  only  nect.'---ary  to  turn  the  ke-y 
a  litt]c  faither  forward,  as  in  the  pi-ocess  of  overlock- 
inu';  this  pushes  up  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  the  detector, 
re.^torim^  the  lock  to  its  (.iriiiinal  j-osition.  an<l  the 
key  id  theu  free  to  turn  in  the  ordinary  w  ay.     Theae 


locks,  which  were  patented  as  far  hack  r«  ISl?, 
maintained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible  until 
the  Celebrated  locksmith  Mr.  Hoblis  from  Ajrierica 
in  1S:)\  succeeded  in  pickini^  the  most  intricate  kii^ds 
of  Ihi^dish  workmanship,  such  as  Chubbs,  liramahs, 
and  (.'otterills, 

CHUDLKIGH,  a  town,  Enfrland,  county  of  Devon, 
8  miles  south-west  of  Ex'eter,  Bituate  on  an  eiuinen-e, 
near  the  left  hank  of  the  Teiirn,  consists  prineipady 
oi  one  street  of  substantial,  well-built  h(»uscs.  In  the 
year  1S07  the  gjeater  part  of  the  town  was  de:<troyeii 
by  fire,  but  has  since  been  renovated.  CLudhiu'h 
maintains  a  hii;h  charaeter  for  its  cider.     l\»p.  '1K*\'1. 

CTIL'MBI' L.  a  laru'e  ri\er,  Hindustan.  It  rises  in 
IMalwa,  in  the  Vindhya  ^lountains,  about  r>0  miles 
south  of  Oojein,  flows  mirth,  enters  l\ai|WM.t:*na. 
throm_,di  which  it  runs  north-e;ist.  and  fall^  into  the 
.lumna  about  0<>  miles  south-east  of  Aj^^ra,  aft-r  a 
course  of  over  50()  miles. 

<  HUXAli-tJHf  b*,  a  town,  fortress,  and  invalid 
station,  Hindustan,  X'>rth-west  Provinces,  17  miles 
south-AVestof  Benares, on  the  right  bankof  theiianL^es, 
he're  navigable  for  craft  of  r>0  to  tjo  tons.  The  fortress 
stands  on  a  lofty  rctck  risinix  abrujttly  from  the  river, 
and  ju-esents  a  bold  and  picturesque  aj^pearance 
when  viewcil  from  the  water.  In  the  last  inclo.sure, 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  defence  even  should  all  the  lower 
works  have  fallen,  are  several  very  interesting-  buLl.l- 
inus;  one  of  them  is  the  old  Hindu  ])alace,  a  centr.il 
dome  surrounded  by  several  va»dte<l  ajartment.s. 
Chiuiar  w;xs  stormed  l»y  the  Ihitish  in  17o4,  and 
formally  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  in  17oS. 
I'op.  (l's7-J),  10,1 -Jo. 

('HrPl\AH,ato\vn,Hindu«tan,  divi&iou  of  Cahar, 
capital  of  the  liritish  «listrict  of  Sanm,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  (ianges,  r,2  miles  w.N.w.  of  Patna.  It  is 
narrow,  but  extends  along  the  riser  f<»r  nearly  a 
mile,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  suijar,  an<l 
s.dtpetie  with  Dinapore,  Patmv,  Benares,  falcutt.i, 
and  otluu-  ports  on  the  river.     Pop.  (l'?7-),  4o,"Js7. 

(11 1 '  ( ^J I S  A(  'A,  or  Si  CHE,  acity  of  South  America, 
and  the  caj'ital  of  Bt)livia;  ]>op.,  jiartly  Indians,  al>out 
•J  (.<MHi.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  0."U3  feet  above  se.a- 
I'Vel,  and  is  suriounded  by  heights,  which  defend  it 
fiom  all  winds,  jj'he  ten]})eratvu'e  in  summer  is  very 
ndld,  nor  is  there  any  con-«ideral>le  ditference  thiouj-h- 
out  th<'  vear.  The  houses  have  one  storv  besides  the 
L'l'ou  lid -floor.  They  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  aiv 
viay  roomy  and  convenient,  with  delightful  ganlens, 
j'lanted  with  l]ure»pt.'an  fruit-trees;  l)ut  water  is  se» 
scarce  as  hardly  to  sujiply  the  necessary  jturposes  of 
life,  and  is  brought  from  the  several  public  fountaiiis 
dispersed  in  the  ditbrent  parts  of  the  city.  Tiie 
towTi  liail  i\\v.  name  of  La  I'hita  from  its  being  built 
near  silver  mines.  It  w  as  foimded  by  one  of  Pizarro's 
otticers  in  15^^'.',  w;us  erected  into  a  liishopric  in  l,'t.">l, 
the  pkice  having  then  the  title  of  c/7//,  and  in  IGuS 
was  raised  to  an  archbi-hoj)ric.  The  cathedral  is 
large,  of  'jocmI  .architecture,  and  finely  adorned  with 
]iaintinu^s  and  gildings.  The  city  ha.s  also  a  imiver- 
sity,  dedicated  to  St.  Fr.ancis  Xavier,  the  chairs  of 
which  are  filled  indilFerentlv  with  secukar  clerirv  or 
laymen ;  but  the  rector  was  formerly  always  a 
Jestut. 

CHl'K.      SeeCniRE. 

CHl'lvClf.  This  word  probaldy  cornea  from  the 
(I reek  /'//•/' f/o.<t,  dedicated  to  the  Lord;  the  Scottish 
/.//•/•  and  Cernian  Liri'/i*:  are  forms  of  the  >ame  word. 
It  lias  various  meanings  :  in  its  widest  sense  it 
«lenotes  the  whole  conuiiunity  of  Christian:*,  .and  waa 
thus  used  by  the  Xew  Testament  WTitei's.  In  more 
restricted  si'_rniHe"ati*>ns  it  denotes  apai-ticular  section 
of  the  ( 'hristian  community  differing  in  doctrinal 
matters  from  the  remainder,  as  the  lioman  Catholic 
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Church,  the  Proteitant  Church,  &c.;  or  to  desigiiAta 
the  recognized  leading  church  of  a  nation,  as  the 
English,  Scotch,  or  French  Church.  It  is  applied 
in  a  sense  which  is  manifestly  too  narrow,  when  it 
denotes  merely  the  officers  of  the  church,  or  clergy. 
In  yet  another  sense  it  signifies  the  building  in 
which  Christians  assemble  for  the  worship  of  Grod, 
and,  referring  the  reader  to  the  separate  articles  on 
the  sects  into  which  the  community  is  divided,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  remarks,  histo- 
rical and  descriptive,  on  chttrch  as  denoting  the  edifice 
appropriated  to  Christian  worship.  V^en  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  persecuted  Christians  emerged 
from  their  meeting-places  in  upper  rooms  and  in  the 
Roman  catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial 
favour,  no  buildings  could  be  found  fitter  for  their 
purposes  than  the  basiHcas  of  Home.  The  basilica 
was  generally  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
a  semicircular  apse  at  one  end,  which  was  raised, 
being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps. 
In  the  centre  of  this  apse  was  the  raised  seat  of  the 
qusstor  or  other  presiding  magistrate;  on  each  side, 
upon  the  steps,  were  places  for  the  assessora,  or  those 
engaged  on  the  business  being  transacted.  In  front 
of  the  i^»e  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was 
performed  before  undertaking  public  business  of  any 
importance.  The  area  of  the  building  was  divided 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  the  central  division  or  nave 
being  by  far  the  broadest;  over  the  two  smaller 
divisions  or  aisles  a  gallery  was  often  raised.  In  the 
small  and  dark  Pagan  temple  there  was  neither  room 
nor  light  en(»ngh  to  conduct  Christian  worship,  but 
in  such  a  building  as  above  described,  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet  and  take  part 
in  tiie  act  of  worship.  The  bishop  naturally  took 
the  place  of  the  qusestor,  the  presbyters  that  of  the 
assessors.  The  altar  on  which  the  pious  Pagan 
poured  his  libations  at  the  commencement  of  im- 
portant business  served  equally  well  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Christian  rites.  When  in  course  of  time  the 
separation  between  laitv  and  clergy  became  com- 
plete, the  apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  clergy,  then  the  raised  part  on  which  the 
altar  stood  was  separated  by  pilliLrs  called  canetlU, 
and  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  the  multitude. 
Another  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or 
inclosed  space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  round  three 
sides  of  which  the  faithful  congregated  to  hear  the 
gospel  read  from  two  pulpits  built  into  its  inclosure 
on  either  side,  or  to  hear  Uie  services  read  or  sung  by 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  occupied  its  predncts.  Aib 
time  wore  on  other  modifications  were  introduced; 
on  the  erection  of  new  buildings  the  symbolic  form 
of  the  cross  was  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
suitable  for  a  Christian  bidding;  the  arms  of  the 
cross  (the  transept)  were  railed  off  by  rows  of  colunms 
as  the  main  building  had  been;  at  th^point  of  inter- 
section of  the  transept  with  the  nave  a  tower  was 
raised,  which  was  at  times  surmounted  by  a  small 
spire;  frequently  two  towers  were  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  entrance  end  of  the  edifice.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  the  style  which  came  to  be 
usually  adopted  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  was  the 
pointed  Gothic,  as  lending  itself  more  readily  to  a 
more  majestic  and  ornamental  treatment  than  the 
graceful  Greek  with  its  columned  portico  and  rounded 
tower.  Circular  churches,  which  were  popular  at  an 
eariy  date,  have  found  little  imitation.  The  struc- 
tures whidi  are  among  the  most  notable  in  point  of 
size  or  hirtoric  interest  are  alluded  to  in  the  article 
on  Caihxdbau.  The  ordinary  churches  of  this 
country  are  generally  long  rectangular  buildings, 
without  transepts^  and  the  tower  is  placed  so  as  to 
form  the  principal  entrance,  or  at  one  of  the  angles 
of  that  enid  of  the  church.    Of  late  yean  a  taste  for 


a  superior  style  of  building  to  that  hitherto  prevalent 
has  sprang  up  even  among  the  dissenting  oodies  in 
England  and  the  Presbyterians  of  SooUaad.  Sea 
Abchitecturb. 

CHURCH,  FATimiB  or  thi  (patres  ecduia), 
teachers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  church,  who 
flourished  after  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  apostolic 
fathers  (the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles), 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century.  This  name 
is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  teachers  and  writers 
of  the  following  centuries,  down  to  the  schoolmen, 
who  begin  with  the  twelfth  century.  A  large  number 
of  their  writings  have  been  preserved,  and  have  been 
published  by  modem  scholars.  The  knowledge  of 
their  lives  and  their  works  constitutes  a  particular 
science,  called  patristica.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
introduced  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  into  Chris- 
tian treatises,  and  many  of  them  were  as  able  as  they 
were  learned.  Most  of  the  earlier  fathers  of  the 
church,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were 
rhetoricians  or  advocates,  which  accounts  for  several 
peculiarities,  as  well  in  Uieir  method  of  disputing  as 
in  their  style.  The  object  of  their  writings  is  to 
defend  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian 
community,  refute  the  Jews,  pagans,  and  heretics, 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  their  faith,  and  the  rules  of  their  morality,  also 
the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  diurch, 
and  impart  instruction  to  the  people.  The  contents 
of  these  writings,  therefore,  are  apologetic,  exegetic, 
dogmatic,  moral,  historical,  polemical,  or  ascetic. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes — Latin  and  Greek.  The  most  celebrated 
among  the  Greek  fathers  are  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
the  fint  who  philosophized  on  Christianity;  Origen, 
distinguished  for  his  homilies  and  his  a{x>logetic  and 
exegetic  writings;  Eusebius,  who  wrote  the  first  his- 
tory of  Christianity;  Athanasius,  who  had  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  foimation  of  the  Christixm  dogmas; 
and  Chrysostom,  the  most  admired  of  the  ancient 
Christian  orators.  The  most  distinguished  among 
the  Latin  fathers  are  Tertullian,  a  writer  of  great 
originality;  Augustine,  a  man  of  a  peculiar  and 
vehement  mind,  the  oracle  of  the  Western  Church; 
Ambrose,  distixiguished  as  a  Christian  orator;  and 
Jerome,  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose 
efforts,  however,  contributed  much  to  awaken  in  the 
West  an  admiration  for  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  the  celibacy  of  priests.  The  fathers  of  the 
church  are  now  very  much  studied  by  the  German 
Protestants,  and  many  parts  of  their  works  have  been 
translated.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
too  little  studied  in  Britain,  containing  as  they  do 
great  stores  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  C*hristianity,  and  elucidating  its  character. 

CHURCH,  Gkool    See  Grkek  Church. 

CHURCH,  Latin,  or  Wxstkbk.  See  Romav 
Cathouo  Chl'boh. 

CHURCH,  RoHAH  Cathouo.  See  Roman  Ca- 
THouc  Chubch. 

CHURCH,  States  op  thx,  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy.  They  originated  with  the  grant  of  Pepin, 
king  of  the  Pranks,  in  754,  who  bestowed  on  Stephen 
III.,  bishop  of  Rome,  some  districts  which  the  Lom- 
bards, against  whom  Stephen  II.  solicited  Pepin's 
assistance,  had  taken  from  the  exarchate.  Charle- 
magne confirmed  this  grant  in  774,  and  in  return 
received  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  from  Leo  IIL 
in  800.  The  suspicious  charter  of  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire,  Otho  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  the  genuineness  of 
which  Marino  Marini,  chamberlain  to  l^ope  I^eo 
XII.  (Rome,  1822),  endeavoured  to  establish,  are  the 
only  proofs  of  these  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne to  the  popes.     The  temporal  power  of  tht 
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po]>'s  over  tlie  States  of  the  Cliurcb,  or  tlie  (I(»mmion 
of  ;St.  I'eter,  is  founded  on  these  documents,  of  which 
there  only  exist;?  a  copy,  received  of  the  Papal  cham- 
berhuTi  Caucio  towards  the  end  uf  the  twelfth  century. 
Tlie  wise  policy  of  the  popes  iu  conferrinij  favours  on 
the  Normans  in  Lower  Jtuly  secuied  to  them  in  these 
va^ssals  fjtannch  ])rotector.i  of  the  holy  see.  The 
sti"ucture  of  the  Paj^al  ]>ower  wa^  fully  comjileted  in 
107r»  under  Grei^ory  VII.  The  Crusades  contributed 
more  to  promote  the  views  of  the  ])<»pes  in  the  com- 
iiKiirement  than  in  the  seipiel.  'i'he  dominions  of 
.Miitild.t  of  Tusi-any  were  added  to  the  [States  of  the 
Church,  an(l  the  jK>pes  maintained  ])ossession  of  them 
a-^'^ainst  all  the  claims  of  the  (Terman  emperors.  The 
J'a[>al  chair  removed  a  dangerous  neighbour  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  lloheiistaufen  by  raising  the  house 
(•f  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  the  year  120r>. 
Tlie  tvraiinv  of  the  heivds  of  the  church,  added  to 
their  corrupt  life,  at  last  provoked  the  Ivomans  to 
o|ijin:sitir»n,  and  the  poj>es  were  ol)liged  to  transfer 
tlicrir  residence,  from  i;5<».")  till  l-'17ij,  to  Avignon, 
which  (Jlement  \  I.  bought  of  J(»aima,  queen  of 
Naples  and  countess  of  Provence,  in  1'>4S.  xVs  the 
choice  of  the  ]»opes  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
Xing  of  France  seldom  or  ne\er  ol)taiued  the  assent 
of  the  llt)mans  and  German.s,  antii>opes  were  elected 
by  tlie  latter,  and  tlie  welfare  of  the  cliurch  as  well 
as  of  the  state  suffered  by  their  mutual  hostilities. 
'J'he  return  uf  the  jiopes  to  Home  was  favourable  to 
the  augrandizeuient  of  their  power,  although  the 
Nonnun  councils  often  expressed  themselves  in  boM 
and  iruUriendont  lan<aiage.  dulius  1 1,  added  Jjolo^rna 
to  the  Pii]>al  dominions  in  151o,  and  Ancona  in  ]J'.V2. 
'J'lie  Venetianswereobliged tocede  Kavenna.  J'Y'rrara 
\\a,s  wrest(.'d  from  JNlodeiia  in  151'8,  and  Urbino  was 
b'M|Uoatlied  to  tlie  l*aj>al  chair  in  ]t5"J0  by  its  last 
duke,  Francis  Maria,  of  the  house  of  Povera.  At 
the  same  time  tin;  ])opfs  lost  a  great  part  of  tluir 
t-  nij»ur;d  an<l  spiritual  influence,  to  the  diminuti(*n 
of  wliieh  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Pefc»rmation  from 
the  year  1  f.l  7  greatly  contributed.  The  wise  adminis- 
tration of  Sixtus  V.  restore*!  internal  order  t^»uards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  extrava- 
gance and  family  }>artialities  of  his  successors  created 
fresh  disurd<.'r.  Clement  XIV.  was  forced  to  abolish 
tlie  (irder  of  tlie  .b.'suits  in  177-).  8ubse<piently 
Na[)les  renounced  her  feudal  obligations  to  the  J*apal 
chair;  and  e\cn  the  journey  of  Pius  VI.  to  Vienria 
in  17S2  could  not  prevent  the  great  changes  which 
Joseph  IJ.  was  making  in  the  e(cle>iastical  atfairs 
(tf  his  kingdom.  After  the  successes  of  the  French 
in  Italy  the  p<«].t;  was  forced  at  the  Peace  of  Tohni- 
tinit,  Feb.  P>,  17l'7,  to  c<'de  Avignon  to  France,  and 
Poiiiagna,  P.ologna.  and  Ferrara  to  the  Cisalj>ine 
Flep<;blic.  An  insurrection  in  Pome  against  the 
I'renrh.  r>ec,  '2^,  17l>7,  cau.^ed  the  annexation  of  the 
States  of  the  ( 'hurcli  to  the  Poman  JJej'uMic.  Pius 
VI.  died  in  France.  'J'he  victories  of  the  Pussians 
and  Austrians  in  Italy  favoured  tlie  election  of  I'ope 
I'ius  Vli.,  Mai-ch  11,  IMIO,  who,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Austrian  troops,  t<»ok  jossession  of  Pome. 
Py  the  concordat  concbided  in  1>'»1  with  the  First 
Consul  of  the  I'rench  Pej'ublic  the  poi)e  again  h)st 
a  great  }>art  of  his  temporal  power.  In  ISA^J  J*' ranee 
a^.iin  declared  war,  and  the  provinces  of  Ancona, 
I  rhino,  Macerata,  and  Camerino  were  addevl  to  the 
Ivingdom  of  Italy.  The  posst^ssions  of  the  church 
I'eyond  the  Apennines  were  all  that  remained  to  the 
]'ope.  F(;l'.  :.',  18o>,  a  French  cor]>s  of  ^itno  ni'ii 
entered  Pome:  the  remainder  of  the  Paj'al  States 
were  added  to  France,  and  a  pension  of  2,'»'hi,(i(m,)  «jf 
francs  settled  on  the  p<'j)e,  whose  ecclesiastical  [>ower 
w;is  to  continue.  The  decree  of  May  17,  ISul*,  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  ecclesiasticd  state.  The 
pope  was  detained  iu  France  until  the  events  of  l>"l-i 


again  permitted  him  to  take  pos.session  of  liis  states. 
Pius  VII.  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII.,  who  reigne«l 
from  1823  till  1S2'A  He  was  succeede.1  by  Pius 
VIII.,  wdio,  in  liis  turn,  Wivs  succeeded  by  Fius  IX. 
in  FS4G.  The  fii-st  acts  of  this  pope  were  character- 
ized by  such  a  liberal  spirit  that  men  talked  in  wond*  r 
of  a  reforming  pope.  The  events  of  184JS  caused  tlie 
pope  to  pause  in  his  advanced  iH)licy,  which  so  dis- 
satisfied the  extreme  liberal  party  that  they  dro\e 
Pius  IX.  from  Pome,  and  the  reins  of  governmeiit 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Garibaldi,  Mjizzini,  and  A\o/.- 
z.ano  (1S4U).  Some  few  months  afterwards  the 
Fi'cnch  government,  resolving  to  restore  tlie  J*ajal 
authority,  sent  General  ( Judinot  with  an  armv  auainst 
Pcmie.  Defeated  in  their  first  attack  on  the  cit\, 
the  French  began  a  siege  in  regidar  form,  and  in  a 
month's  time  were  masters  of  it.  I*ope  IMu<«  did  not 
return  to  Pome,  however,  until  the  following  year. 

After  the  Au.stro-Italian  war  of  ]sr»l»  the  Pa]>al 
see  was  stripped  of  the  greatest  j»art  of  its  t-crritt^>rial 
}>ossessions.  Embracing  before  that  date  an  area  of 
17,wl5  square  miles,  with  3,124.(iGS  inhabitants,  tl.e 
pitman  ten-it(»ry  was  then  reduced  to  48'Jl  s<pj:ire 
miles,  and  r)l»2,l(lf;)  inhabitants.  Of  the  former  lega- 
tions and  delegations  into  which  it  was  subdi\i«ied 
only  five  remained,  namely — Pome  and  the  C<»niaro.a, 
A'iterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Velletri,  and  Frosinone, 
From  1S60  to  P^GG  the  Papal  government  was  sus- 
tained by  the  presence  of  a  Fi'cnch  army,  which  w  a.s 
w  ithdrawn  in  ISGG  upon  the  King  of  Italy  binding 
himself  by  treaty  to  n  spect  the  integrity  of  the 
Poman  States.  In  18G7,  however,  vobint-eers  num- 
Ijcring  l.'i,Ou(),  belonging  to  the  Italian  jiarty  of 
acti(»n,  entered  the  Pa]»al  temtory,  hea<led  by  Menotti 
(iaribaldi.  They  made  but  little  itroi^ress  until  the 
elder  (Jaribaldi  j)laced  liimself  at  their  head,  when 
enthusi.asts  in  thousands  flocked  to  join  them.  Na- 
poleon III.,  at  tlie  earnest  prayer  of  the  iHtpte.  sent 
off  an  army  to  protect  the  city  against  the  violence 
<»f  the  yolunteers,  who  haxl  now  surrounded  it.  On 
the  'JSth  Oct.  the  Frencli  entered  Pome,  and  G.an- 
bavhli,  beginning  to  perceive  that  he  would  Ih'  hennt)-  d 
in  by  the  regular  Italian  forces  under  Cialdini.  thouuht 
of  retreating.  Unfortunately  an  ad\ance«l  section  <*f 
the  l*ajial  troops  came  in  contact  with  the  (larihal- 
dians  (Nov.  .*^),  and  were  likely  to  have  sufferctl 
severely  had  not  two  French  l>attalions,  armed  ^^ ith 
the  ( 'hitsse]»ot  rille,  come  speedily  to  their  aid.  CJari- 
bahli,  with  1 000  men,  retreated  into  the  Italian  terri- 
tory, where  tliey  were  disarmed.  A  strong  force  of 
French  trooj>s  were  left  in  occujiation  of  Civita 
Vecchia  after  peace  was  restored,  and  the  j)Op>e  seemed 
as  secure  as  ever.  Put  the  oTitl>reak  of  tlie  Franco- 
German  war  destroyed  the  l.ust  chance  of  the  tem- 
poral po\\er.  The  French  anny  of  occupation  left 
P(»me  on  oCth  July,  1^7u,  and  the  pope  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Ids  i»owerful  neighbour  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  It.aly,  who  found  himself  compelled  by  the 
demands  of  the  party  (>f  action  to  lead  them  on  to 
Pome  an<l  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  September  the  Italian  troi-ips  <kccuj^ied 
Pome.  In  Oct<»her  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  iu  virtue  <^>f 
a  plel>iscite  showing  PJo.G^l  votes  in  favour  of  and 
only  1507  agaiiLst  this  step.  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  1S71,  Pome  became  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  court. 

(TIUPCHILL,  Chaui.ls.  p.)et  and  satirist,  wm 
tilt;  son  of  the  curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  in 
w  liicli  parish  he  was  born  in  1731.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  but  made  so  bad  ti  use  of  his 
time  that  he  was  refused  admis.*ion  at  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Oxford  from  his  want  of  classical  knowdedu'e. 
He  accordingly  retuiried  to  school,  but  soon  closed 
his  education  l»y  an  imj>rudent  marriage  with  a  young 
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lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  He,  however,  studied  In 
private,  and  was  at  length  admitted  into  holy  orders 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  received  a  Welsh 
curacy  of  £30  a  year.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
obtained  his  curacy;  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
his  income,  and  most  likely  to  his  fondness  for 
theatrical  amusements  and  the  company  of  the  wits 
of  the  day,  he  waa  soon  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
had  to  compound  with  his  czeditoiv.  In  1761  he 
published  anonymously  a  poem  called  the  Bosciad, 
in  which  he  examined  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  actors  in  the  two  houses  in  London  with  spirit, 
judgment,  and  vivacity.  The  celebrity  of  this  poem 
was  very  ^reat,  and  the  players  foolishly  increased 
it  by  the  uipatience  with  which  they  resented  its 
censures.  Pamphlets  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
question;  and  the  author  justified  himself  in  a  new 
satire  entitled  the  Apology.  These  works  made  him 
many  enemies,  for  which  he  cared  very  little,  as  they 
introduced  him  to  the  coveted  intimacy  of  the  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town.  A  course  of 
dissipation  and  intemperance  followed,  which  excited 
much  animadversion,  and  elicited  from  him  his  next 
satire,  entitled  Night  The  Cock  Lane  imposture 
also  formed  a  topic  for  his  muse,  antf  he  hesitated 
not  to  satirize  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  piece  entitled  the 
Ghost.  He  next  fell  in  with  the  national  ill  humour 
against  the  Scots,  which  originated  in  the  political 
occurrences  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  by  his  Prophecy  of  Famine — a  strongly- 
drawn  caricature  of  Scottish  disadvantages,  lliis 
poem  waa  received  with  great  avidity,  and  he  immed- 
iately took  that  rank  as  a  political  satirist  which  he 
long  maintained,  to  the  deterioration  of  both  his 
poetical  and  moral  character.  Of  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  now  became  utterly  careless,  and,  dropping  the 
clerical  habit,  he  parted  from  his  wife,  and  immed- 
iately began  to  lead  a  life  of  shameless  profligacy. 
Beinff  now  a  party  writer  by  profession,  he  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  with  Wilkes,  and  employed 
his  pen  assiduously  in  the  cause  of  opposition  and 
for  Lis  own  emolument.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published,  within  three  or  four  years, 
an  Epistle  to  Uogarth,  the  Conference,  the  Duellist, 
the  Author,  Gotham,  the  Candidate,  the  Times,  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Journey.  Most  of  these  pieces 
contain  detached  pictures,  which  display  a  vigorous 
fancy  and  forcible  sentiments,  expressed  with  great 
occasional  energy.  In  versification  Churchill  avowedly 
imitated  Dryden.  In  O^t.  17tf4  he  went  to  France 
to  visit  Wilkes,  and  was  seized  with  fever  at  Boulogne. 
There  he  died  Nov.  4i  and  waa  buried  at  Dover. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  See  Enoiakd 
(Churcr  or). 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scotlani>— 
EcrlwiiaiitirsU  Hintorv. 

CHURCH-RATE,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
and  sustaining  the  church,  churchyud,  and  for  similar 
objects,  was  made  by  the  churchwardens  with  con- 
sent of  the  parishioners,  who  fixed  the  amount,  but 
could  not  refuse  it  altogether,  as  in  that  event  the 
churchwardens  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate  for 
necessary  purposes.  The  rate,  though  applicable  for 
repairs  to  parish  churches  only,  waa  exigible  from 
panshioners  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  often 
gave  rise  to  heart-burnings,  which  led  to  repeated 
proposals  for  its  commutation  or  entire  abolition, 
which  waa  effected  in  186S. 

CHURCHWARDENS,  officers,  genenOly  two  for 
each  parish  in  England,  who  keep  the  church  and 
churchyard  in  order.  Tbey  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  minister  and  parishioners,  according  to  the  custom 
of  eaehrarialL 

CHURN,  a  vessel  in  which  cream  is  agitated  to 
■eparate  its  buttery  globules  in  a  solid  mass  from  the 


fluid  portions.  The  length  of  time  usually  occupied  by 
this  process,  and  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  work- 
ing those  machines  by  hand,  have  caused  the  ingenious 
to  produce  numerous  modifications  in  form  and  size: 
some  may  be  worked  by  dogs  in  the  way  a  squirrel- 
wheel  is  driven;  others  may  be  worked  by  hone- 
power,  and  in  some  cases  steam  is  the  motive  power. 
The  ordinary  plunge-chum,  with  its  cylindrical  box, 
its  straight  rod  projecting  downwanis  through  the 
cover  and  attached  below  to  the  dasher,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
air  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke  by 
a  tube  run  right  along  the  handle,  with  a  valve  at  its 
end  which  opens  aa  the  dasher  rises,  and  closes  as  it 
sinks.  The  air  is  thus  dashed  through  the  cream, 
separating  it  into  innumerable  small  particles,  and 
throwing  it  into  a  state  of  foam.  A  box  form  of 
chum,  with  dashers  attached  to  a  rod  passing  hori- 
zontally through  the  box,  and  driven  by  a  winch,  is 
frequently  used.  Less  common  kinds  aro  those  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  machine  is  set  in  motion, 
such  as  the  roddng-chum  and  the  barrel-chum.  A 
chum  on  the  centr^ugal  principle  has  been  introduced 
into  Sweden.  Though  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
process  of  butter-making  is  the  principal  end  in 
view,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  butter  suffers 
seriously  by  too  rapid  a  process.  When  butter  forms 
in  about  forty-five  minutes  it  is  sure  to  be  good; 
when  it  appears  sooner  it  is  soft;  when  later,  strong- 
tasted. 

CHUSAN,  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  China, 
the  largest  in  the  arohipelago  of  same  name,  about 
21  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  11  broad.  Pop.  about 
200,000.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale.  The  rocks  aro  evidently  volcanic;  and 
the  soil,  often  very  fertile,  is  under  good  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  most  part  by  spade  husbandry.  On 
the  same  slope  may  be  seen,  in  different  stages  of 
their  growth,  wheat,  tea,  sweet-potatoes,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  several  towns  on  the  island;  the 
capital  is  Ting-hae,  a  walled  town  of  about  2  miles  in 
circumference.  From  its  situation  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  latter 
forming  the  great  channel  of  communication  with 
the  capital,  Chusan  is  considered  as  the  key  of  China, 
and  was  accordingly  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  on  two  occasions  during  the  first  Chinese 
war.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mortality  among 
the  British  troops  during  their  occupation  of  the 
island,  the  dimate  is  still  considered  healthy. 

CHUTNEE,  or  Chutnt,  a  condiment  compounded 
of  sweets  and  adds,  much  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  thence  introduced  into  England.  Ripe  fruit, 
raisins,  spices,  herbs,  chilies  or  cayenne,  lemon-juice^ 
vinegar,  ac.,  aro  tha  ordinary  components,  which  are 
pounded,  well  boiled  together,  and  then  bottled  for 
use.  It  is  much  eaten  m  India  with  curries,  stews, 
&a 

CHYLE.    See  Chtue. 

CHYME,  in  animal  economy.  In  the  process  of 
digestion  the  food  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
usually  above  90"  of  Fahrenheit  It  is  mixed  with 
the  gastric  juice,  a  liquor  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  stomach,  and  is  made  to  undeigo  a  moderate  and 
alternate  pressure  by  the  contraction  of  the  stomach 
itself.  It  is  thus  converted  into  a  soft  uniform  mass 
of  a  grayish  colour,  in  which  the  previous  texture  or 
nature  of  the  aliment  can  be  no  longer  distinguished. 
The  chytMy  as  this  pulpy  mass  into  which  ue  food 
in  the  stomach  is  resolved  is  termed,  passes  by  the 
pylorus  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile,  and  is  still 
exposed  to  the  same  temperature  and  alternating 
pressure.  The  thinner  parts  of  it  are  absorbed  by 
the  slender  tubes  termed  the  laeUaU,    The  liquoi 
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thus  absorbed,  which  L*  callccl  clnih^  U  of  a  white 
coiour;  it  passt-s  throiiL^h  the  l;1;i]i.1.s  (tf  the  mesen- 
tery, then  enters  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  couveyed 
hy  it  into  the  blood  at  the  junction  of  the  left  j'lgu- 
litr  with  tlie  kft  isubclavian  vein.  Chyle  is  an  opa^^ne 
milky  thiid,  mild  to  the  taste.  l>y  standing  for  some 
time  one  ]>art  of  it  coagulates,  another  portion  is 
coagulated  by  heat.  The  chvh;.  after  mixing  with  the 
lympii  Conveyed  by  th«j  absorbent  vessels,  is  received 
intt*  the  blooij,  which  has  returned  from  the  extreme 
vessels  before  this  jtasses  to  the  heart.  All  traces  of 
it  ai'e  Very  80(»n  l<»st  iu  the  l)lood,  as  it  mixes  j>er- 
fectly  witli  that  lluid.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
its  natiuv  is  not  immediately  completely  altered. 
The  blood  ]i;i>sing  from  the  heart  is  ci»nveyed  to  the 
huigs,  where  it  circulates  over  a  very  extensive  sur- 
face presented  to  the  atmospheric  air,  wltli  the  inter- 
ventietn  of  a  very  tliin  memlirane,  which  <loes  not 
]))'event  tijeir  mutual  action.  During  this  circulation 
the  bio.  1(1  loses  a  covjsiderable  <(uantity  of  carbon, 
part  of  ^\hich,  it  is  prol)al>le,  is  derived  from  the 
imperfectly  assimilated  ehyle,  as  this,  originating  in 
]»ait  from  \  oLretabler  matter,  must  contain  carbon  in 
hirLTcr  ]>nt]>ortion  than  even  the  bl«>od  itst.lf. 

(TJ>1;J^;L\  Cahs  (Iaui'.iki.,  a  celebrated  sculptor, 
a  native  of  Ilolstein  in  ( Jermany,  \isited  England 
during  the  j>rotectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  uiet  with 
Kuch  encourauement  a^  to  induce  him  to  settle  there. 
Jle  Mas  emj»loyed  to  execute  the  bass-n-liefs  on  the 
p.Mlestal  of  the  London  Monument.  The  work,how- 
e\er,  l>y  which  he  is  princi[)ally  known  are  his  ligures 
t)f  Kaviiigand  M«'lancholy  ]\Jatlness,formerlv  erected 
above  tin;  gate  of  the  oM  Uethh  hem  Hospital,  and 
now  in  the  new  liosj^ital,  .St.  Ceorge's  Fields.  He 
Was  the  father  of  CoUey  Ciliber. 

Cll'.l'd-^ii,  Coi.i.i-V,  a  dramatic  writer  and  actor, 
was  born  in  Lon«lon,  1<J71,  .served  under  tln^  Duke  of 
l)e\ etushire  in  the  levolution  which  }>lacetl  the  JVince 
of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  then  made  his  aj»j)ear- 
aiice  at  J)rury  l^ane  Theatre  in  1  (>>'.♦.  Jle  wa.s  not 
at  first  Very  successful,  but  at  length  the  talent 
whicli  he  displayed  in  the  character  of  Fondlewife 
in  Cougreves  Old  Jkicheh»r  l»ronght  him  into  notice. 
]n  l<i'jr»  appeared  his  first  eomedy,  Love's  Last  Shift, 
wiiicli  met  with  great  .'<uice>>.  Tn  this  piece  he 
]>layed  tile  ]»art  of  Novelty,  a  fa.diional)Ie  fop.  This 
chara<ter  is  found  in  most  i>f  his  jneces,  and  in  the 
rei'resrntation  of  it  he  was  lik<;wise  distiriguished. 
His  «lramatic  celebrity  is  founded  chidly  y*n  the 
Careless  Husband,  which  even  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  his  declare«l  enemy.  I'ope,  This  j'iece,  though 
without  novelty  in  the  characters,  and  Asithout. in- 
vention in  the  pl«»t,  is  a  good  jiicture  of  the  mannirs 
and  follies  of  the  time.  His  ci)nie>lv.  tin.'  Non-juror, 
an  imitation  of  -Moli-  re's  Tartu fe.  ada] "ted  to  iMinlish 
manners.  aj>]»eari  d  in  1717.  and  was  diiected  against 
th«'  .Jacobit<'^.  It  was  \(ry  >ucct  >>ful.  and  jirocured 
Ijini  a  ] tension  fr<<m  the  court,  l>ut  drew  ujxmi  him 
jn;iny  encmi-  s,  wlmsi,'  number  he  incT^ascd  by  his 
TNiuduct  as  director  of  J)rury  Jiane  Theatre,  from 
1711.  Jfis  aj)[tointment  as  jMH-tdaun-ate  in  17->ii 
gave  full  J'lay  to  the  raid'-ry  of  his  enemies,  (,'ibher 
ha<l  the  good  sense  to  join  in  the  hoigli  a.rainst  his 
own  Verses,  and  thus  to  disarm  th<, in.  rojte.  how- 
ever, did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on  every  oj)por- 
tunity.  Jicsides  writing  original  works  for  the  stage, 
he  ada]»t«:d  a  great  numlier  of  others,  the  acted 
Ilichard  IIT.  bt  ing  (tne  (»f  those  that  have  passed 
throuudi  his  hamis.  In  U^iO  he  <iuitte«l  the  theatre, 
and  published  the  Apol<._:y  for  the  Life  of  (/olleV 
Cibber,  «ltc.,  written  with  spirit  and  candour,  and 
containing  manv  entertaining  anecdotes  and  ju»Ucious 
reniarlcs.      He  died  in  17r«7. 

ClLliEi:,  TiiKorMiMs,  sr.n  of  Collcy  Cibber,  was 
born   in   17u3,   and   embraced   the  pn-fes.-ion  of  an 


actor.  With  respect  to  personal  appearance,  nature 
ha<l  been  less  favoiiral'le  to  him  than  to  Lis  father; 
but  his  intelhgence  and  vivacity  in  liis  i>erfonnanct8 
compensated  for  his  deficiencies,  and  he  wc»uhl  have 
been  successful  on  the  ntage  if  his  extravagance  had 
not  contintially  involved  him  in  dithculties.  He  was 
engaged,  17i>7,  to  play  at  a  Dublin  theatre,  but  was 
shi])wrecked  on  the  i)ai>sage  and  drowned.  The 
iJiography  of  English  and  Irish  Toets,  wliich  ap- 
]H!ared  under  his  name,  was  from  the  pen  of  lojl^rt 
Shiels,  a  Scotsman,  who  pnrcha.sed  for  ten  piineas 
the  right  of  ]»rehxing  to  the  work  the  name  of  L'ib- 
ber,  then  in  prison  for  debt. — Cibber'a  wife,  Susanna 
Maria,  born  1710,  was  one  of  the  iKjst  actre-ses  on 
the  English  stage.  She  waj^  sister  of  the  ceKbrated 
Dr.  Arne  (composer  of  Rule  BritanniaV  who  tau^jht 
her  music,  and  introduced  her  in  one  of  his  optras  at 
the  Haymarket  'I'heatre.  She  w:ui  so  much  of  a 
favourite  with  Handel,  that  he  com]>o-ed  pieces  e\- 
]»rcssly  a<lapted  Ui  her  voice,  and  w^c^X  to  instruct  h'.r 
in  .singing  them.  In  1704  she  married  Theophilus 
('ibber,  but  w;us  soon  after  sej)arated  from  hini-  She 
subsequently  made  her  ajipcarance  in  tragedy.  Her 
Ixauty  and  her  talents  gained  her  \inivcrs.al  adn.ir- 
ation.  She  died  in  17<'''».  (Jairick  is  said  t^  have 
exclaimed  when  informed  that  she  w;is  de;vl,  *  Then 
tragedy  has  c\]>ired  with  her.'  She  is  buried  in 
\\  estminster  Al)bey. 

ClJiOIIlUM,  originally  a  dnnking-ves>el  made 
from  an  Egv['tian  ]tlant.  In  the  IJoman  Chinch  it 
is  the  Vessel  in  wliich  the  consecrated  host  (the 
fi  ri>  rif/'fh  )  is  i>reserved. 

('1<^\.I>A,  the  name  of  .several  species  of  insects 
o(  the  order  Hemi[ttera,  group  Honuiptera.  Tiiey 
are  stout-bodied  insects,  with  a  l>roa<l  short  head, 
four  h'atheiv  transparent  wings  extending  far  l)o\  xnd 
tlu;  Viorly,  Very  sln»rt  tlirce  to  six  jointed  antenna^ 
and  large  ])rominent  ocelli  or  simple  e\i:;:i.  They  are 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth  living  upon 
trees,  in  the  baik  «)f  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs, 
being  provided  with  a  boring  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  I'he  cicada  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antit|uity  (m  account  of  its  so-called  song,  a  loml  and 
grating  chirp  produtcil  by  the  male  l>y  means  of  a 
special  ap])aratus  on  the  abdomen.  The  instruments 
!»y  which  the  song  is  produee«l  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  covered  by 
two  st|uamo>e  ]>latts.  I'.elow  there  is  a  cavity  dividetl 
into  two  Colls  by  a  triangular  jiailition.  Examined 
fi-oni  its  internal  side  each  cell  jtresents  anteriorly  a 
white  and  plaited  membrane,  and  Indow  this  a  tense, 
thin,  transparent  lamina,  tenned  l)y  Keaumur  the 
u'irror.  Viewed  fi-om  the  e\tern:d  .side  there  %\ill 
be  seen  another  ]>laited  meml'rane  on  each  siile, 
which  is  acted  (in  by  a  powerful  muscle;  this  mem- 
brane is  the  drum.  'V\\e  muscles  in  raj»idly  contract- 
ing and  relaxing  act  on  tin's  drum,  and  so  pnuluce 
the  n<ase.  In  some  South  American  .species  this 
not-;  is  said  to  be  loud  eiutugh  to  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  The  aneieut  Greeks  were  gre.at 
admirers  of  the  cicada  ^n  Greek,  ^7///)  and  its  song. 
It  is  mentionetl  V»y  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  is  celebrate-d 
by  riato,  and  has  one  of  the  Anacreontic  odes  de- 
\<>teil  to  its  j'laist-s.  The  Athenians  believed  that, 
like  themselves,  it  was  sprung  from  the  soil,  and 
wore  golden  cicada.s  in  their  hair  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. The  ceh  brat'  (1  species  is  the  ash  cicaila 
(//.  <rri)f'),  whii;h  inliabit.s  tiie  whole  south  of  Euroj>e, 
Switzerland,  ami  South  (iermany.  The  seventeen 
years'  locust  [C.  Si  j^((  nda  im),  so  called  from  the 
btlief  that  it  makes  its  aj'pearance  in  particuhir 
localities  at  iiiti  r\als  of  seventeen  veal's,  is  common 
in  the  Inited  States  (PI.  LXlX.-LXX.  tit:.  Oti  to.'Ks). 

(  ICKKO,  Makcis  Ti  1. 1. us.    Tiiis  celebrated  Ko- 
man  wiis  born  in  the  \eir  of  lionie  1)47  (lU'j  B.C.), 
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•t  Arpinnin.  His  funfly  belonged  to  the  order  of 
tquitUf  but  had  always  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
public  business  and  office.  His  father,  who  lived  in 
retirement  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  was  the 
friend  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  republia  Amongst 
this  number  was  the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  who 
himself  attended  to  the  education  of  the  young 
Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus,  selected  teachers  for 
them,  and  directed  their  studies.  The  perusal  of  the 
Greek  authon,  together  with  poetry,  oratory,  and 
philosophy,  occupied  the  first  years  of  Cicero's  youth. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  in  Greek.  His  versification 
was  good,  but  his  poetical  merits,  on  the  whole,  only 
moderate.  His  destination  was  to  be  first  orator  of 
Rome.  In  his  youth  he  made  one  campaign  under 
SuUa,  in  the  Marsic  war.  After  his  return  he  availed 
himself  of  the  instruction  of  the  academician  Philo, 
and  of  the  celebrated  orator  Molo,  and  employed 
several  years  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  an  orator.  He  witnessed  the  barbarities  of  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  after  which 
the  exhausted,  blood-staiaed  republic  remained  un- 
disturbed under  the  yoke  of  its  dictator.  Cicero,  at 
that  time  twenty*six  years  old,  endowed  with  know* 
ledge  and  genius,  appeared  before  the  tribunals,  at  first 
in  civil  suits,  afterwards  in  a  criminal  process,  in 
which  he  defended  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria,  who  was 
accused  of  parricide  by  Chrysogonns,  a  freedman  of 
Sulla.  He  conducted  this  defence  with  courage,  con- 
futed  the  accusers,  and  obliged  the  judges  to  acquit 
the  accused.  After  this  brilliant  display  he  remained 
a  year  in  Bome,  and  undertook  another  suit.  His 
conduct,  in  both  instances,  must  have  displeased  the 
dictator.  But  his  debilitated  health  obliged  him  to 
travel ;  and  he  went  to  Athens,  which  was  still  the 
centre  of  science  (b.o.  79).  Here  he  resided  in  the  house 
of  an  academician,  was  visited  by  the  philosophers  of 
all  the  schools,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  of  the 
masters  of  oratory.  Thus  he  passed  six  months  with 
his  friend  Atticus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  pur- 
suits. He  also  undertook  a  journey  to  Asia,  and  re- 
mained some  time  at  Rhodes,  where  he  likewise 
visited  the  most  distingtiished  orators,  and  took  part 
in  their  exerdses.  On  his  return  to  Rome  his  displays 
of  eloquence  proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian  instruc- 
tion, and  his  rivals  Hortensius  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
were  forced  to  yield  to  him  the  palm  of  oratory.  At 
last,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  engaged  in  public  business. 
He  became  quaestor  of  Sicily  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  great  scarcity  at  Rome,  and  managed  to  convey  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  com  from  thence  to  the  capital, 
though  it  was  difficult  for  him  so  to  do  without  ex- 
citing the  displeasure  of  the  Sicilians.  He  afterwards 
letumed  to  Rome  and  appeared  as  an  orator,  defend- 
ing the  causes  of  private  individuals  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fama  It  was  an  honourable  day  for  Cicero 
when  the  ambassadors  from  Sicily  appMred  before 
him  with  the  request  that  he  would  conduct  their 
suit  against  their  governor,  Yerree.  He  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  of  an  oppressed  people, 
and  appeared  against  this  powerful  robber  after  hav- 
ing himself  collected  proofs  of  his  crimes  in  Sicily. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Hortensius.  The 
crimes  of  Verres  are  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours 
in  his  immortal  speeches.  Seven  are  preserved,  but 
imly  two  of  them  were  delivered.  Hortensius  was 
struck  dumb  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  Verres  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  After  this  suit  Cicero  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  sedile  (b.c.  70).  Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  managed  by 
well-timed  liberality  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people  whilst  he  held  this  office,  and  at  the  close  of 
B.C.  67  he  was  elected  first  pnetor.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  the  consulship  on  which  he  had  now  fixed  his 
•yes,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 


great.  With  this  view  he  joined  the  party  of  Pom* 
pey,  the  head  of  the  nobility  and  the  first  citizens  of 
Rome.  He  became  his  panegyrist  and  most  zealous 
adherent. 

Catiline  at  that  time  began  to  plan  his  conspiracy 
against  the  republic.  He  was  accused  of  extortion 
in  his  government  of  Africa,  and  Cicero  was  on  the 
point  of  undertaking  his  defence  when  they  became 
rivals,  being  both  candidates  for  the  consulship. 
Cicero's  merit  prevailed  over  Catiline's  intrigues  and 
the  envy  of  his  enemies.  He  was  chosen  consul 
unanimously,  and  entered  on  his  office  in  B.C.  63,  and 
tiien  beg^  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  political 
life.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  (see  Catiune),  after  whose  fall  he  received 
greater  honours  than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed 
upon  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  hailed  as  the  saviour 
of  the  state,  and  the  father  of  his  country  {parent 
p<Urue\  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name  were  voted 
to  the  gods.  But  Cicero's  fortune  had  now  reached 
the  culminating  point,  and  soon  was  to  decline.  The 
CatiUnarian  oonspiratots  who  had  been  executed  had 
not  been  sentenced  according  to  law,  and  Cicero  as 
chief  magistrate  was  responsible  for  the  irregularity. 
When  at  the  close  of  his  consulship  he  stood  up,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  render  an  account  of  hu  ad- 
nunistration,  he  was  stopped  by  the  tribune  Metellus 
Celer,  on  the  ground  that,  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  without  a  hearing,  he  hixnself  was  unworthy 
of  being  heard.  Accordingly  he  was  only  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  celebrated  oat^  *  I  swear  that  I  have  saved 
the  republic'  Ciesar  was  always  his  opponent,  and 
Pompey  feared  a  citizen  who  loved  liberty  too  much 
to  be  favouia>ble  to  the  triumvirs.  Cicero  saw  his  credit 
gradually  decreasing,  and  even  his  safety  threatened. 
He  therefore  occupied  himself  more  than  ever  with 
science,  wrote  the  history  of  his  consulate  in  Greek,  and 
composed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  three 
books.  At  last  the  storm  broke  out.  Clodins,  Cicero's 
enemy,  caused  a  law  to  be  renewed  declaring  every 
one  gmlty  of  treason  who  commanded  the  execution 
of  a  Roman  citizen  before  he  had  been  heard  in  bis 
own  defence.  The  illustrious  ex-consul  put  on 
mourning,  and  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  equite$ 
and  many  young  patricians,  demanding  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people.  Clodius,  at  the  haauA  of  armed 
adherents,  insulted  them  repeatedly,  and  ventured 
even  to  besiege  the  senate.  Cicero  upon  this  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  leaving  Rome  in  B.C.  58,  and  ul- 
timately took  refuge  in  Theesalonica,  with  Plancus. 
Clodius  in  the  mean  time  procured  new  decrees,  in 
consequence  of  which  Cicero's  country-seats  were  torn 
down,  and  a  temple  of  freedom  built  on  the  site  of 
his  house  at  Rome.  His  wife  and  children  wars 
exposed  to  ill  treatment. 

Whilst  the  accounts  of  these  occorrenoes  drove  the 
unhappy  man  almost  to  despair,  a  change  favourable 
to  him  was  preparing  in  Rome.  The  audacity  of 
Clodius  became  equally  insupportable  to  all.  Pompey 
encouraged  Cicero's  niends  to  get  him  recalled  to 
Rome.  The  senate  declared  that  it  would  not  attend 
to  any  business  until  the  decree  which  ordered  his 
banishment  was  revoked.  Through  the  zeal  of  the 
consul  Lentulus,  and  at  the  proposition  of  several 
tribunes,  the  decree  of  recall  passed  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  a  bloody 
tumult,  in  which  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.  Cicero  returned  after  an  absence 
of  ten  months.  The  assembled  senate  received  him 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  his  entry  resembled  a 
triumpK  But  all  power  at  Rome  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  triumvirs  Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Ciesar, 
and  for  the  next  few  years  Cicero  had  to  be  more  of 
an  onlooker  than  an  actor,  and  even  submitted  to 
praise  and  flatter  what  he  disliked  and  despised.   To 
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oblipfe  Pompey  he  defondod  Vatiniiis  and  GaV»iniu3, 
two  citizens  of  bad  cliaia  ter,  wlio  had  sliown  thciii- 
Belves  his  iinplaoahle  enemies.  xVt  the  ago  of  tifty- 
foiir  he  entered  the  c<>11(;l,'c  of  the  auuiirs.  The  death 
of  the  turl)ulent  CModius,  ^vho  was  .shiin  by  Milo, 
delivered  hiin  from  Ins  most  dangerous  oi>ponent. 
He  defended  the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  who  was  his 
friend  and  avenjLJ^er,  in  a  beantifnl  speech ;  but  the 
presence  of  Ponipi^y's  soldiei-s,  and  tlio  tumult  of 
the  friends  of  (.Uodius,  confused  him  whilst  delivcr- 
inf,'  it.  At  this  period  the  senate  appointed  him 
governor  of  C'ilicia  (B.C.  ;V_'),  Cicer(»  conducted  a 
war  wliile  in  this  olhce  witli  good  success,  repulsed 
the  Parthians,  and  Wiis  greeted  by  the  sohliers  with 
the  title  of  impfrator.  As  soon  as  hLs  term  of  office 
had  expired  he  returned  to  Jlome  (dan.  B.C.  49),  which 
was  tln-eatened  witli  serious  <listurbances  owing  to 
the  rupture  l)et\veen  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Dreiuling 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
reconcile  the  rivals.  Cm  sar  advanced  towards  liome, 
and  ]*ompey  was  forced  to  flee  with  the  consids  and 
tlie  senate.  Cicero,  not  anticij»ating  this  sudden  ap- 
]>roach  of  Casar,  M-.as  still  in  Italy.  Ca'sar  .saw  him 
at  Formia*,  but  was  not  al'le  to  gain  him  over;  for 
although  convinced  tliat  the  l>arty  of  Casar  was 
likely  to  prevail,  and  although  his  son-indaw,  Dola- 
bella,  was  one  of  ( '.-esar's  conhdants,  he  was  ]>rom]>ted 
by  his  Sense  of  honour  to  return  to  Pomjiey.  j:\ite>r 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the  fliglit  of  I'ompey  he 
refused  to  take  the  command  (»f  sonje  trooj^s  who  had 
remained  at  I  )yrrhachium,  but  returned  to  1  taly,  which 
w.as  governed  by  (,";esars  re]>re.-5entati\e,  Antony. 
Tiiis  return  was  attended  with  several  unj>leasant 
circumstances,  \intil  the  con(|ueror  wrote  to  him,  and 
soon  after  received  him  graciously  (n.c.  47). 

Cicero  now  devoted  Inmself  entirely  to  literature 
and  philoso]»h\-.  He  was  divorced  from  his  wife 
Terentia,  to  enable  him  to  marry  l*u1.>lilia,  a  l>eautiful 
and  rich  heiress,  whose  guar<.han  he  was;  but  this 
union  was  not  happy,  and  was  speedily  dissolved. 
In  Ji.c.  4r>  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia  occurred, 
and  affected  him  very  i»ainfully,  as  he  had  been 
devoteilly  attached  to  her,  I'lie  assassination  of 
C'asar  (tj'ened  a  new  cai'cer  to  tlu;  orator.  He  hoped 
to  r<'gain  great  ]»olitii;al  inlluence.  The  consjiirators 
nhared  with  him  the  honour  of  an  enterj>risi'  in 
which  no  put  had  l)een  assigned  him ;  and  the  less 
he  had  contributeil  to  it  himself,  the  more  anxious 
was  he  to  justify  the  deed,  and  pursue  the  advantages 
which  it  oilernl,  Jiut  Antotiy  took  C;esar's  place. 
E\en  in  this  turbulent  year  Cicero  found  leisiu'c  for 
literary  occupations,  and,  among  other  lal)ours,  com- 
pleted his  work  i)e  (rloria,  whi(;h  was  lost  as  late  as 
the  f(»urtoenth  century.  He  determineil  <m  going  to 
Creece,  when;  he  co\d<l  live  in  safety;  but  he  soon 
rt.'turned  to  Kome,  and  comi)osed  those  admiralde 
orations  against  Antony,  delivered  in  B.r.  A'\  which 
are  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  J*h/lip/)irs,  and 
which  are  e(]ually  distinguislied  for  eloquence  and 
patriotism.  His  implacable  enmity  towards  Antony 
induced  liim  to  favour  young  Octavianus,  who  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
him.  With  him  originated  all  the  energetic  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  in  favour  of  the  war,  which  the  consuls 
autl  the  voung  Casar  were  cctntluctini:,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  .ig.iinst  Antony.  Octavianus  having  pos- 
S'ssed  himself  of  the  consulate,  and  f<»rmed  analli.ance 
witlj  Antony  and  Le]»idus,  after  the  death  f»f  the  two 
consuls,  the  power  of  the  senate  and  of  the  orator 
yiehled  to  the  arms  of  the  tnumvii*s.  Cicero  was  at 
last  convinced  that  liberty  was  at  an  end.  At  Tuscu- 
lum,  whither  he  had  retired  with  his  brother  atid 
ne})liew,  he  learned  that  his  name,  at  Antony's  demand, 
had  beenadileil  to  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He  re- 
paired in  a  state  of  indecision  to  the  sea  coast,  and  em- 


barked. Contrary  winds  drove  him  back  to  the  shore. 
At  the  refjuest  of  his  slaves  lie  eml)arkeJ  a  secon»l 
time,  but  soon  returned  again  to  await  his  fate  at  his 
country-seat  near  Pormia^.  *  I  will  die/  exclaimed  he, 
*in  my  country,  which  I  have  more  than  once  saved." 
Hi'?  slaves,  seeing  the  neighbourhood  alrea^ly  fhs- 
turbed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  en<leavoured 
to  convey  him  away  in  a  litter,  l;ut  soon  dJ^covered 
the  murderers  at  their  heels.  They  prepared  for 
combat ;  but  Cicero,  who  felt  that  <leath  wa;*  unavoid- 
able, ordered  them  to  make  no  resistance,  l>ent  his 
head  before  Poi)Ulus,  the  coimnander  of  the  munler- 
ers,  who  hi\d  once  been  saved  by  his  eloquence,  and 
sutfered  death  more  courageously  than  he  had  Ijorne 
mLsfortune.  He  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  A.r.c. 
711  (n.c.  43).  His  head  and  hands  were,  by  the 
orders  of  Antony,  aflixed  to  the  same  rostrum  froiu 
which  the  orator,  as  Livy  says,  had  poured  foith 
eloquence  unequalled  by  any  human  voice, 

C'icero's  eloquence  has  always  remained  a  model. 
After  the  revival  of  learning  he  was  the  most  ad- 
mired of  the  ancient  ■WTiters ;  and  the  ptirity  and 
elegance  of  his  style  will  always  j)lace  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  Pornan  classics.  The  style  of  his  phi* 
losnjihical  writings,  without  oratorical  o.stent.ation, 
breathes  the  pure  Attic  elegance  which  some  of  his 
contemporaries  wished  also  to  sec  in  hi.s  orations. 
The  orator  is  seen,  however,  in  his  ]>rolix  and  com- 
[>aratively  unanimated  dialogues.  His  philosophical 
works,  the  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  (J reek,  and  which  combine  academic 
and  stoic  doctrines  and  princijJes,  possess  very  un- 
equal interest  for  us.  Thus,  for  example,  his  work 
He  Natura  Deorum  is  for  us  only  a  collecti<.m  of 
err(»rs:  the  Tusculante  Quastiones  are  full  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  Athenian  school:  his  work  De  Finil>u5 
Bonorum  et  Malonim  likewise  belongs  to  this  some- 
what dry,  dogmatic  philosophy.  On  the  other  han<l, 
his  works  on  practical  morals  have  maintained  their 
full  value.  The  book  De  Oliiciis  is  to  this  day  the 
finest  treatise  on  virtue  inspired  by  pure  human  wis- 
dom. The  pleasures  of  friendship  and  old  age  have 
likewise  been  excellently  set  forth  in  De  Andcitia 
and  De  Scnectute.  Of  his  political  work  De  Rejiub- 
lica,  a  consitlerable  ])art  wjis  brought  to  light  by  ^lai, 
and  published  in  Kome  in  18U'2.  Cicero  wri»te  the 
six  books  De  PejAiblica  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  In 
these  he  endeavoured  to  show  by  wdiat  jxtlicy,  what 
resources,  and  what  morals,  Rome  had  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  Cicero's  works  De  Divina- 
tione  and  De  Legibus  are  instructive  monumentJ 
of  antiquity.  'J  he  same  philosophical  spiiit  is 
evident  in  all  his  oratorical  treatises,  particularly  in 
the  most  imiM)rtant  of  them,  De  Oratore,  althou;rh 
this  contains  as  little  of  utility  for  us  as  the  Claris 
Oratoribus,  Topieis,  De  Partitione  Oratoiia,  &c. 
The  most  inteix-sting  of  all  <.'icen»'s  works  for  ]»<is- 
terity  are  his  ]Ci)istohe  familiares  and  Ad  Atticum, 
which  gi\e  a  more  exjict  and  lively  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  rei>ublie  than  any  of  his  other  works,  and  di-*- 
play  m(»st  strongly  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
author.  The  life  of  Cicero  was  WTitten  of  old  by 
Plutarch,  and  has  l>een  also  in  modern  times  by 
]Middlet«)n  and  h'oi^syth, 

CICEUONE,  the  title  of  the  person  who,  in  Italy, 
and  particidarly  in  Kome,  shows  and  explains  to 
strangers  curiosities  and  anti([uities.  The  talkative- 
ness of  such  persons  has  ])rocured  them  the  name 
cireroiic^  in  jocular  allusion  to  Cicero,  This  term  is 
falling  into  disuse,  the  otticial  designation  servitore  di 
puKza  l>eing  use  I  instead. 

(  IClSP.EO.  a  name  given  since  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Italy  to  the  professed  gallant  of  a  married 
l.ady.  It  wa4<tlie  fashion  among  the  higher  ranks  in 
Italy  fur  the  husband,  from  the  day  of  inaniage,  to 
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Ms^ciata  with  his  wife  in  his  own  honae  only.  In 
M»ciety  ur  placoit  of  public  amuaemeut  she  was  accom- 
panied by  the  eicisbeo^  who  even  attended  at  her  toilet^ 
to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day.  This  custom 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  from  the  natural  jealousy 
of  the  Italian,  who  seemed  to  change  his  character 
completely  after  marriage.  Father  Barri  has  made 
the  Cieisbeatura  the  subject  of  a  moral  work,  and 
divides  it  into  larga  and  atreUa;  the  first  kind  he 
thinks  pardonable,  but  the  latter  he  regaids  with 
repugnance. 

CiCUTA  AND  CONIUM.  CictOa  virata,  water 
hemlock  or  cowbane,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  ditches  and  on  the  margins  of  rivers.  Its  stem 
b  3  or  4  feet  high,  hollow,  and  branched,  with  biter- 
nate  leaves,  the  radical  ones  pinnate.  The  plant  is 
a  deadly  poison.  The  common  or  true  hexnlock  is 
Conium  maevkUumf  another  poisonous  umbellifer,  with 
a  stem  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height»  hollow,  striated, 
and  spotted  with  purple;  leaves  laige,  much  divided, 
and  fetid  when  bruised;  and  with  unilateral  partial 
involucres, — marks  by  which  the  common  hemlock 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  water  hemlock,  and 
from  any  other  species  of  the  XJmbellifere.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  most  temperate  climatwH,  and  is  found 
alx>nt  old  ruins,  walls,  and  waste  places.  Hemlock 
is  extensively  used  as  medicine.  The  most  oonunon 
form  in  whidi  it  is  administered  is  the  extract,  which 
is  given  in  pills.  Its  green  leaves,  stirred  into  a  soft 
poultice,  fonn  an  ex^Uent  application  for  painful 
sores  and  uloen;  and  the  same  leaves,  dried  and 
rubbed  fine,  make,  when  mixed  with  oex«te  or  lard, 
a  capital  ointment  for  irritable  sores,  with  which  a 
poultice  does  not  agree.  From  almost  all  parts  of 
the  hendock  an  oily  base  called  eoniine  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  is  extremely  poisonous.     See  CoNiiin. 

CID.  Don  Bodrigo  (Ruy)  Diaz,  count  of  Bivar, 
bom  in  1026,  the  mt^el  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  his 
age,  and  the  flower  of  Spaniih  chivalry,  styled  by  his 
enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  el  aeid  or  eid  (the  lord), 
and  by  his  king  and  oountiymen  Campeador  (cham- 
pion), continues  to  live  in  the  poeUy  of  his  country. 
Kodrigo  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Ximena,  daughter 
of  Loiano,  count  of  Grormaz,  who,  with  Diego,  the 
father  of  Bodrigo,  excelled  all  the  knights  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile.  The  envy  of  Gor- 
maz  at  Diego's  superior  estimation  at  court  produced 
a  dispute  between  the  two  which  led  to  a  dueL  Gor^ 
mas  vanquished  the  old  Diego,  and  insult  being 
added  to  this  disgrace  Diego  demanded  from  his  son 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  the  contest  between 
honour  and  love  the  former  prevailed  in  the  breast 
of  the  youth,  and  Gormaz  fell  Ximena,  unfortunate 
as  a  daughter  and  a  mistress,  could  no  longer  listen 
to  the  voioe  of  love:  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
demand  vengeance  on  the  object  of  her  affections. 
But  no  champion  was  found  to  meet  the  young  hero; 
and  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  could  preserve  him  from 
sinking  under  his  despair.  Five  Moorish  Idngs  ap- 
peared in  Castile:  devastation  and  death  accompanied 
their  progress.  Bodrigo,  who  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  threw  Umself  upon  his  noble  horse 
Sabieca,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vassals  went  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who  soon  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
country.  The  young  hero  sent  the  five  captive  kings 
to  Ferdinand,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  gave 
him  Ximena,  and  united  those  whom  the  dewees  of 
fate  seemed  to  have  separated  for  ever.  Tliey  were 
married  in  Valencia^  Ferdinand  afterwards  added 
Galida,  Leon,  and  Oviedo  toCastile,  and  posterity  calls 
him  the  Cfreai;  but  it  was  Bodrigo  who  gained  him 
the  name.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  Fer- 
dinand and  King  Bamiro  of  Arragon  concerning  the 
possession  of  Calahoira^  the  latter  challenged  bun  to 


single  combat,  and  i4>pointed  for  his  substitute  the 
knight  Martin  Gonzalez.  Ferdinand  chose  the  Cid 
for  his  champion,  and  by  his  means  obtained  Cala- 
horra.  Ferdkiand  in  his  will  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  sons :  to  Sancho  he  gave  Castile,  to  Alfonso 
he  gave  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  to  Garcia,  Galicia, 
together  with  the  conquered  part  of  Portu^il.  This 
division  caused  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in  which 
Sancho  was  victorious:  this  success  was  owing  to 
the  Cid,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  command  of  his 
forces.  Alfonso  was  taken  prisoner,  Garcia  brought 
ruin  upon  himself  by  his  own  imprudence,  and  it  re- 
mained only  to  overcome  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
Zamora,  where  Sancho's  sister  Urraca  ruled.  Before 
the  walls  of  this  city  Sancho  was  awasBinatfKl,  and 
Alfonso  was  called  to  the  throne.  It  is  related  in 
the  ballads  that  the  Cid,  appointed  by  the  states  of 
Castile  to  read  the  oath  of  purification  before  the  new 
king,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Sancho,  read  with 
such  impressive  solemnity  that  Alfonso  shuddered, 
but  was  idso  offended.  It  is  certain  that  he  spared 
nothing  to  gain  over  the  Cid. 

The  story  of  this  warrior  requires  a  critical  exami- 
nation, especially  what  relates  to  his  marriage. 
According  to  history  Alfonso  married  him  to  Donna 
Ximena,  his  niece  (in  1074),  and  consequently  it 
seems  we  must  consider  him  twice  married.  John 
von  Miiller,  the  German  historian,  supposes  that  the 
daughter  of  the  proud  Gormai  may  nave  been  his 
first  Ximena.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Cid,  notwithstanding  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  king,  often  experienced  the 
inconstancy  of  royal  favour.  A  man  like  him,  of 
strict  integrity  and  virtue  of  an  inflexible  and  lofty 
spirit,  who  despised  an  effeminate  life,  was  not  fitted 
for  courts.  His  true  friend  and  brother  in  arms, 
Alvaro  Hanez  Minaya,  his  wife  and  child,  were  his 
world.  The  gravity  of  his  countenanoe  excited  re- 
spect and  reverence;  his  retired  life  afforded  room 
for  the  slanders  of  the  courtiers ;  and  he  was  exposed 
to  freouent  reproaches.  But  in  times  of  necessity 
his  assistance  was  again  sought,  and  he  was  too  gen- 
erous to  remember  past  offences.  The  king  fimdly 
took  from  him  all  that  he  had  given  him,  wife  and 
treasures;  but  from  shame  or  fear  he  afterwards 
restored  Ximena.  Disgraced,  plundered,  forced  to 
depend  on  himself  alone,  Bodrigo  was  now  happier 
and  greater  than  before.  Ever  true  to  his  country 
and  Mb  religion,  he  raised  an  army  by  the  reputation 
of  his  name  alone  to  subdue  the  Moors  in  Valencia. 
In  the  midst  of  his  career  of  conquest  he  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  his  king,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Joseph,  the  founder  of  Marocoo ;  but  tfaie  only  re- 
turn for  his  generosity  was  new  ingratitude.  He 
therefore  deplarted  by  night  with  hia  most  trusty 
fdlowers,  and,  forsaken  imd  ill-provided,  fled  from 
the  king.  He,  however,  remained  true  to  himself, 
and  fortune  to  him.  His  magnanimity  again  over- 
came the  king.  Permission  was  given  to  all  to  join 
the  forces  of  the  Cid,  who  still  maintained  the  cause 
of  Spain,  and  always  with  distinguished  success.  Al- 
fonso declared  aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  envioxis 
courtiers,  'This  Cid  serves  me  much  better  than 
^ou,'  and  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  visit- 
ug  him.  From  this  time  he  was  never  estranged 
froon  him,  although  ha  unintentionally  promoted  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  Two  brothers,  counts 
of  Carrion,  had  resolved,  by  ft  marriage  wiUi  Uie 
daughters  of  the  Cid,  to  obtain  possesion  of  his 
wealth.  The  king  himself  promoted  their  suit,  and 
the  Cid  yielded  to  his  wishes.  With  Donna  Elvira 
and  Donna  Sol  they  received  likewise  the  great 
treasures  which  the  anns  of  the  Cid  had  won.  But 
scarcely  had  they  dismissed  their  attendants,  when, 
in  a  wild,  monntainous  desert,  they  stripped  the  gar* 
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ments  from  the  persons  of  the  laclies*,  beat  them  till 
pain  choked  their  cries,  tied  tliem  to  two  trees,  and  de- 
parted with  the  money.  A  trusty  servant  whom  tlio 
(.'id  had  sent  after  tliem  delivered  tlie  hidies  from 
their  Mretched  situatitin,  and  tli'.>  vile  diccl  was 
brunirht  to  lii.dit.  The  C'id  <1(  Tiiaiideil  justice.  Al- 
fonso suumioiied  all  the  vnssals  of  I.eoii  and  Castile 
to  a  hi'.di  court  of  justice  at  the  city  of  Tctledo.  The 
Cid  "leii landed  tlie  restoration  of  his  treasures,  and 
opportunity  to  take  veni^eanoe  for  the  insult,  by  a  com- 
bat letween  tlie  counts  of  Carrion  and  the  chami>ions 
wlioni  he  should  name.  They  soU'dit  to  avoid  the 
cond)at.  Init  the  kin^r  insisted  on  it.  A\  ith  ill -con- 
cealed fear  they  rodo  t<«  tiie  lists  ;  the  kni^^dits  of  the 
(.'id  oveM'came  both  them  and  tlieiruneh>;  their  dis- 
honoured lives  were  sp;uxd.  'J'he  last  e\j)l<'it  (>f 
the  Cid  was  the  ca]»ture  of  Sa,L,nuituni  iMurviedro), 
after  which  he  died  at  Valencia,  in  the  sev»;nty-fourth 
Year  of  his  aue  (lOl'lM.  A\'hat  this  hero  won.  and  for 
many  years  defen<leil,  the  united  jxtwer  of  Leon  and 
Ca>tile  was  scarcely  able  to  pres<  rve  ai,^unst  the  en- 
croa<'liments  of  the  infidels.  His  dead  Ixuly  was 
mailed  and  mo\jnted  upon  his  favourite  steed  and 
marched  out  .airainst  the  enemy,  who  Hed  at  its  aj)- 
jnoach.  lie  was  buried  at  the  convent  of  San  IVilro 
de  Cardena,  in  (.'itstile.  in  a  tondj  which  w:us  hon- 
t>un;d  by  cni]>erors  and  kiiiL's.  There  rests  the  noble 
Xiniena,  and  under  the  trees  before  the  convent  lies 
the  faithful  horse  Jlabieca. 

U'he  adventures  <»f  the  ( 'iil.  parti<'ularly  his  banish- 
ment and  return,  are  the  subjects  of  the  oldest  C;ts- 
tilian  poem,  j)robal)ly  composed  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  J*oema  del  ('id  el  Campeador,  wliich 
was  first  published  in  the  Coleccion  do  I'oesias  Castel- 
l.'Uia^  anteiiores  al  »SiL,d<»  X\'.,  of  Sanchez,  in  177'»; 
|)ut  the  h<^st  edition  of  which  is  that  of  llinard,  Paris, 
1S,VS.  'J'he  later  ballads  which  commemorate  tlie 
hero,  were  at  the  be;.:innini;  of  the  sixteenth  century 
ce>llt  cted  by  Fernando  del  ( 'astillo,  .ami  in  1014  a^'ain 
puMished  by  J*edro  de  J^'lorez  in  the  Komancero 
(Jeneral.  There  has  also  be«ii  jmblished  a  collection 
bv  Kscobar — llistoriadel  muv  noMe  v  valeroso  (/al)- 
allro  el  Cid  Kuy  l)iaz,  en  Itomances  (Lisbon,  I'il'j; 
Seville,  lt>;>-).  WTiatever  elironicles  and  soults  ha\e 
conveved  to  us  of  the  history  of  the  (_'i(l,  is  collected 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  ('id,  fr<>m  the  Spanish,  by 
Kobr-rt  Southey  (London,  l^'»s^  .Jtc.). 

(JU)i'^li,  a  liipior  made  from  the  juice  of  api>les. 
The  (juality  of  this  ])opidar  hevera;.,'«'  de}>ends  prin- 
cipally on  the  fitUowin^'  particulars,  viz.:  1,  kind  of 
fruit;  1*,  condition  of  the  fruit  when  i^a^ound  :  o, 
m. inner  of  i^rindiu'.,'^  and  pressin*^';  4,  method  ofcon- 
diii  tiii'^  the  re'pii>it(;  fermentation,  and  precautions 
to  be  takni  airainst  its  e.\c<ss. 

1.  'I'he  chara<'teristiis  of  a  u'"<'d  cider  aj>ple  arc  a 
red  skin,  yellow  an«l  often  tou;^h  and  lihrous  pidp, 
a^ti'inuency,  'Iryness,  ;iud  ripi-n*  ;-;s  at  the  cider-makin^'- 
sea-on.  A\  hen  the  rind  and  J'ulp  are  i^reen,  the  cid<^r 
will  al\va\s  be  thin,  wi  ak.  and  colouiUss:  aiid  when 
these  are  deeidv  tini^ed  with  ^ellou•,  it  will,  however 
manufaetui'od,  or  in  whatever  soil  the  fnnt  may 
ha\  e  '^rown,  alniost  .always  ]t<»ssess  colour  and  eith*  r 
str<  iiuth  or  richnrss.  'i'he  most  certain  indications 
of  tlje  ripeness  of  ajij-les  are  the  fra-jrance  of  tluir 
snioll  and  their  spontaneously  droppin,''  from  the 
tr«es.  When  they  are  in  this  state  of  maturity  on 
a  dry  day  (all  the  I'ctter  if  the  weather  is  citol  and 
braeim,--),  the  limbs  may  lie  slii^htly  shaken  and  partly 
<li.>I'urd<  ued  (tf  their  i^oldeu  store;  thus  taking'  sm-U 
apjties  oidy  as  are  ripe,  and  leavinL'  the  iHU'ij»e  lon'_;er 
on  the  trees,  that  they  may  also  acfpiirea  due  de^rei; 
of  maturity.  I'hev  must  be  can  fully  L,'ath<  nd  to 
avoitl  brui>in^^  as  mouldincss  rapidly  fixes  upon  the 
e<l;^es  of  evury  wound  of  a  fiuit  uathere«l  in  autumn, 
an  1  communicates  a  <lis^nisting^  Ila\  fiur  to  the  juice. 


The  only  artificial  criterion  employed  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  an  a]»ple  for  eider  i.s  the  specific  uTavity 
of  its  ?/?//.sY,  or  unfenuented  juice;  or  the  weiv:ht  codj- 
]»ared  with  that  of  water.  This  in«licates  with  very 
c(»nsideral)le  accuracy  tlie  strenuth  of  the  future 
eider.  Its  weiirht  and  conserpient  value  are  Mip)Mi-«-d 
to  l>e  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increa^ie  of  wicrha- 
rine  matter.  The  stronirest  and  most  lii|,'hly-flavoure<i 
cider  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  a}'])le  w.ia 
produced  from  finiit  growin>^  on  a  shallow  loam,  on  .'v 
liuK stone  basis.  All  the  writei-s  on  the  subject  seem 
to  airree  that  calcareous  earth  .should  form  a  c«»nij'<»- 
nent  jtart  of  the  .soil  of  a  cider-orchard.  The  Ust; 
authoiities  prefer  a  dry  and  somewhat  l(M»se  soil,  in 
whicli  the  roots  may  jKiietrate  freely,  and  range  ex- 
tensively in  search  of  nutriment. 

1^.  Coiiditio)!  of  the  Fruit. — Fniit  should  be  used 
when  it  has  attained  full  maturity,  and  K.-fore  it  l>e- 
L,dns  to  decay.  Lach  kind  of  ai)ple  shouhl  be  manu- 
factureil  separately,  or  .at  leas^t  those  kinds  .>nly 
should  l»e  mixed  w hich  rii>en  aln^ut  the  same  time. 
I'he  louLTcr  the  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  without  di-- 
cay  or  beim:^  injui*ed  by  frost  the  better,  for  not  only 
is  the  perfect  matuiity  of  the  juice  an  inipoi-tant  con- 
sideration, but  such  is  the  siisct  ])til'ility  of  this  juiee, 
that  the  colder  the  weather,  short  of  actual  frost,  the 
more  quiet  and  equable  will  be  the  fermentation. 
A\'hen  jjrathered  the  apples  must  be  carefully  stored 
in  some  shady  cool  ro(»m,  jdaced  in  lh;aps,  where  they 
under^^o  a  further  rij)enini.'',  ac4|uirin'4  more  saccha- 
rine matter  and  losing'  a  considerable  quantity  of 
watery  juice. 

3,  (irl/nfiiiff,  <fr. — This  operation  should  be  de- 
ferred till  J  December,  if  j»ossibIc;  at  whatever  fK-riinl 
it  takes  j>hice  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  wea- 
ther should  be  cold,  even  sliL^htly  frosty,  to  counter- 
act  the  tendency  to  rai>i<l  fermentation.  The  a]>ples 
should  Ix'  reduced  by  the  mill  as  nearly  as  ]Mt>sil'le 
to  a  uniform  mass,  in  w  hich  the  rind  and  seeds  are 
scarcely  diseo\'erable,  and  the  pom.oce  shoubi  Ik?  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  by 
exjx-ini;-  the  reduced  pulp  to  the  operation  of  the  at- 
mos])here  for  a  few  hours,  the  specific  gr.avity  of  the 
juice  increases  from  lU(U  to  iMi""^.  For  line  cider 
the  fruit  should  be  yrroninl  and  pressed  inq>erfectly, 
and  the  pulp  then  e\pf>sed  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
air,  bcin^  sj'read  and  once  or  twice  turned,  to  facili- 
tate the  absorjttion  of  ovyj^en;  it  should  be  then 
ground  auain,  and  the  expressed  juice  adde<l  t^  it 
before  it  is  again  pressed.  The  ordinary  niill  used 
l)y  farmei^  in  the  cider  district's  consists  of  a  heavy 
c\lindrie.al  stone  .3  or -i  feet  in  diameter  .and  alH»ut 
1  f«»ot  thick,  which  is  made  to  revolve  and  rub  ;iIon.; 
in  .a  circular  troULrh  in  which  the  apples  are  ]>la<:t.Hl. 
l>ut  .a  more  j^erfiu  t  method  is  to  employ  cylindrical 
rollers  phiced  so  near  each  other  as  to  ciaish  the  J>ips. 
^J'hey  are  fed  from  a  h<»pper  above  them,  ivotn  which 
the  aj»])les  \K\ss  between  a  j-air  of  fluted  or  toothe<l 
cvlinders,  by  which  they  are  torn  and  iMirtiallv 
ciushed  before  reachinLT  the  more  perfectly  crushinir 
apparatus  l)eh)w.  The  mass  is  then  put  into  hair- 
cloths and  powerfully  pressed,  and  the  li(pior  is  nm 
into  casks. 

4.  F<  rvunfafion. — The  "V^inous  fermentation  com- 
mences and  terminates  at  different  periods,  acc<»rding 
to  the  Condition  and  quality  of  the  fniit  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  I'he  best  criterion  to  ju<lge  of  the 
]'r<»per  moment  to  rack  off  (or  dr.aw  the  liquor  from 
tlie  scum  and  sediment)  will  be  the  bri-^htness  of  the 
li<[Uor  which  takes  j)lace  after  the  discharge  of  tixed 
air  li:us  ceased  and  a  thick  crust  is  collected  on  the 
surface.  'J'he  clear  liquor  .should  then  be  drawn  otf 
into  another  cask.  If  it  remains  bright  and  quiet, 
nothing  more  need  be  done  to  it  till  the  succet-ding 
spring;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  surface  it  must 
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fanmediately  be  rocked  off  again,  as  thia  would  pro* 
dace  bad  effccta  if  Buffered  to  sink. 

Among  the  precautioDB  used  to  prevent  ezoenive 
fermentation  is  ttumming,  which  ia  fuming  the  cask 
with  burning  sulphur.  Thia  is  done  by  burning  a 
rag  impregnated  with  sulphur  in  the  cask  in  which 
the  liquor  ia  to  be  decanted,  after  it  has  been  partly 
filled,  and  rolling  it  so  as  to  incorporate  the  liquor 
with  the  gas.  A  bottle  of  French  brandy  or  half  a 
gallon  of  cider-brandy,  added  to  a  barrel,  is  likewise 
recommended  to  be  added  as  soon  as  the  vinoxia  fer> 
mentation  is  completed. 

GIENFUKGOS,  Nicasio  Alvarez  de,  a  modem 
Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Madrid  in  176i,  studied  at 
Salamanca  at  the  time  when  the  modem  school  of 
Spanish  poetry  was  founded  there  by  Cadalso  and 
Melendez.  He  attached  himself  to  this  school,  and 
in  1798  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literaiy  fame  by 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  poems.  Shortly 
after  he  became  editor  of  the  government  newspapers 
La  Gaceta  and  £1  Mercurio,  and  was  at  last  appoint- 
ed to  the  department  of  foreign  affaire.  He  was  in 
possession  of  this  office  when  the  war  of  Independence 
broke  out.  Madrid  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
Cienfu^os,  having  both  offended  Murat  by  an  article 
in  La  Gaceta  and  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
May,  1808,  waa  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
death.  At  the  intercession  of  some  influential  friends 
the  sentence  was  oonmiuted  to  banishment  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  1809.  His  tragedy  of  Pitaoo  had 
procured  his  admission  to  the  Spanish  Academy.  He 
also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Idomeneo,  and  the  oomedv 
of  the  Magnanimous  Sisters.  His  poems,  though 
frequently  distinguished  by  a  fine  train  of  thought, 
are  deficient  in  energy,  and  occasionally  degenerate 
into  mawkish  sensibility.  His  tragedies,  which  his 
countrymen  consider  his  best  works,  bear  the  decided 
impress  of  hia  eneigetic  character,  though  they  per* 
hapa  conform  too  much  to  the  pseudo-classic  taste 
which  then  prevailed.  A  complete  collection  of  his 
poetical  works  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1816. 

CIEZA,  a  town,  Spain,  in  the  province  and  24 
miles  v.w.  of  Murcia,  on  an  eminence  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segiu^  with  10,371  inhabitants.  It  has 
spacioua  and  tolerably  well-built  streets,  a  large 
church  and  ancient  tower,  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  and  a  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
■Ok. 

CIGAR.    See  Tobacco. 

CIGNANI,  Cablo,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1628;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Albano.  He 
frequently  oonunenced  new  works,  but  was  seldom 
■ufiiciently  satisfied  with  his  productions  to  consider 
them  as  finished.  His  Flight  to  Egypt  was  the  work 
of  six  months.  He  knew  how  to  compose,  Uke  the 
Caraod,  and  to  distribute  his  figures  in  such  a  way 
that  his  paintings  appear  larger  than  they  really  are. 
His  finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  St.  Michael  in 
Bosco,  at  Bologna,  in  ovals  supported  by  angels,  and 
in  the  saloon  of  the  Famese  Palace,  where  he  repre- 
sented Francis  I.  of  France  touching  for  the  king's- 
aviL  At  Parma,  in  the  ducal  garden,  he  painted 
several  pieces  expressive  of  the  power  of  love,  which 
will  hear  comparison  with  the  paintings  of  Augus- 
tine Caracd.  In  his  painting  of  the  Assimiption,  at 
Forll,  he  has  imitated  the  beautiful  Michael  of  Guide 
in  the  cupola  at  Bavenna^  and  other  fine  conceptions 
of  this  painter;  but  in  his  other  pieces  he  mode  Cor* 
reggio  his  model  He  does  not  so  often  introduce 
for^orteninga  as  the  Lombards;  and  in  his  out- 
lines and  drapery  he  possesses  a  finish  peculiar  to 
himself.  His  pencil  is  powerful,  and  his  colouring 
lively.  Clement  XI.  conferred  on  him  several  morlcs 
of  distinction.  Being  commissioned  to  point  the 
cupola  of  the  church  of  MoUouua  del  Fuoco,  at 
You  UL 


Forli,  he  repaired  to  Forli  with  his  numerous  pupils, 
where  he  died  in  1719.  His  paintings  have  been  en* 
graved  by  various  artists.  Of  his  pupils  the  most 
distinguished  were  Crespi,  Francescnini,  Quainj, 
Count  Felix  Cignoni,  his  son,  and  Count  Paul  Ci* 
gnani,  his  nephew. 

CIGOLI,  Lddovico  Oabdi  da.    See  Cabdi. 

CILICIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  region  be- 
tween Pamphylia  and  Syria,  lying  s.  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  wore  formidable 
as  pirates,  and  even  disturbed  the  ^gaean  and  Ionian 
seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  portion  lived 
in  part  a  nomadic  life;  those  in  the  east  were  devoted 
to  agriculture.  Alexander  made  CiUcia  a  Macedon- 
ian province;  it  then  passed  to 'the  Syrians.  Pom- 
pey  subdued  its  piratical  inhabitants.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
princes;  the  rest,  in  66-67  B.C.,  was  constituted  a 
Roman  province,  of  which  Cicero  was  pro-consul  in 
61-50  B.C. 

CIMABUE,  GiovAiTKi,  one  of  the  restorers  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  the  middle  ages,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1240,  renounced  his  studies  to  follow  his  inclin- 
ation for  painting.  Two  Greek  artists,  who  were 
invited  to  Florence  by  the  senate  to  point  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Mario  Novella,  were  his  first 
masters.  Although  these  artists  handled  the  pencil 
awkwardly,  they  however  taught  him,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  proportions  which  the  Greek 
artists  had  observed  in  their  imitations  of  the  human 
figure.  Attentive  to  their  instmctions,  Cimabue 
studied  principally  the  fine  antique  statues.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  to  succeeding  pointere  the  ele- 
ments of  the  beau  ideal,  the  memory  of  which  had 
been  extinguished  during  several  centimes  of  dis- 
order. It  is  tme  the  paintings  of  Cimabue  do  not 
exhibit  that  harmonious  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  M-hich  forms  the  chiarotcuro.  His  coloiuing 
is  dry,  fiat,  and  cold;  the  outlines  of  his  figures  inter- 
sect each  other  on  o  blue,  green,  or  yellow  ground, 
according  to  the  effect  which  he  hod  in  view.  He 
hod  no  idea  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective.  His 
puntings  ore,  properly  speaking,  only  monochromes, 
but  these  faults,  which  ore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  ore  compensated  for  by  beauties 
of  a  high  order — a  grand  style,  accurate  drawing, 
natural  expression,  noble  grouping,  and  a  fine  dispo- 
sition of  his  draiiery.  His  best  paintings  are  in  the 
church  of  Santo  Maria  Novello  at  Florence,  and  in 
the  Sacro  Convento  at  Assisi.  Ha  is  said  to  have 
died  about  1802.  He  may  be  considered  the  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of  painting. 
Cimabue  evinced  a  generous  appreciation  of  Giotto, 
whom  tradition  says  he  discovered  drawing  figures 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  rock  while  tending  his 
sheep,  and  whom  ho  took  with  him  to  Florence^  and 
instracted  with  such  success  that  the  pupil  soon 
excelled  his  master.    See  Italian  Art. 

CIMAROSA,  DoMKinco,  a  composer,  bora  at 
Naples  in  1749,  -54,  or  -55,  received  his  first  musical 
instmction  from  Saochini,  entered  the  conservatory 
of  Loretto,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
school  of  Durante,  and  studied  with  great  assiduity. 
He  soon  displayed  his  superiority  in  the  Socrifido  di 
Abramo,  the  Olimpiode,  and  other  compositions.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  already  gained  the 
applause  of  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  He  was 
invited  to  St.  Petenburg  (where  he  remained  four 
yeara)  and  to  several  German  courts  to  oomposo 
heroic  and  comic  operas.  In  the  latter  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  by  the  novelty,  warmth, 
humour,  and  liveliness  of  his  ideas,  and  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  stage  effect.  Among  his  120 
operas  the  most  celebrated  are  Penelope,  Gil  Orazj  e 
Curiozj,  and  Artoserse,  among  the  opere  serie;  oud 
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among  the  opcre  hujiTr,  L'ltaliano  in  Loiulrn,  L'Ainor 
Costaute,  II  Pittore  Carigiiio,  and  many  <'tln.i-s.  His 
comic  opera,  II  Matrinionio  SoLjrcto,  excited  L,'om.>ral 
entluiHiasm,  and  received  the  bi;L,'nal  hononr  of  l^einj^ 
performed  twice  on  tlio  same  t;veniiiir,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  From  \'ieiina  he  went  to 
Naples,  and  became  involved  tin  re  in  the  revohition- 
ary  commotions.  He  died  at  "V'enieo  in  l>^iil  from 
the  etlects  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  l)et:n 
Kuhjccted  to  in  prison.  Mis  hnst,  i»y  Caiiova,  was 
jilac'd  in  the  Pantheon  at  IJomc  in  IblO  l»y  the  side 
of  tliose  of  Sacchini  and  Paesiello. 

CIMPKI,  a  tril.c  which  inliahited  Jutland  (the 
( 'hersonesns  Cimhrica),  whence  they  sallie<l.  toL,'ftlier 
^\itil  the  'J'entonis,  and  l>ecame  amon;^  the  most  for- 
nudaMe  of  the  enemies  of  Jiome.  In  the  year  111 
H.c,  wlien  the  Ivomans  were  already  mitstrrs  of  a 
part  of  the  eastern  Alps,  in  the  present  ('arniola, 
Istria,  ko.,  and  had  estal»lished  themselves  in  Dal- 
matia  and  Jllvria,  :doii<'  the  (''»ast,  imnu-nse  bodies 
of  Imrliarians  smld-nly  made  their  aj>]tearance,  who 
overcnnie  the  consnl  I'apirius  Carbo  in  the  eonntry 
nou'  called  Styria;  bnt  iustad  of  enterim,'  U;dy  lh''y 
proceeded  to  the  north,  ami  soon  after,  j<»intly  with 
the  Ti^urians.ent'  rt"d  the  territory  of  the  Allobro'4<  s. 
Tlu.>  liomans  snit  two  arnde.s,  coiamanded  by  tlu; 
consnls  L.  (^issius  ami  j\I.  Ann-lius  Seatu'us,  to 
cip[>ose  th<in,  but  both  were  def«at<d — the  foiiner  by 
the  Ti-nrians,  the  latter  by  the  C'iml«ri.  I'.ven  after 
tliis  sncc.  ss  the  victors  did  not  ent'-r  Italy,  but  nwv- 
ran  (iaul  with  thn-e  bodies,  eonsistin'_r  of  '1\  utoius, 
('imbri,  and  Amhrones.  ^J\vo  new  armies,  with 
Avhir'h  the  consul  (>.  Maidius  and  the  proconsul 
Q.  .Ser\  ilius  (.'apio  hastened  to  oppose  them,  were 
likewise  dcfeab-d  beyond  the  Phudanus.  'J'lie  Ro- 
mans lost,  aceortliu'^'  to  Aetius,  S(t,oo(i  men.  Whibt 
Poine  i>laced  her  last  hope  in  Marius,  the  barbarians 
overran  tiie  oth-r  wrstern  countries  of  JMn(»])e,  (Jaul 
sulb-red  seven'ly,  but  the  llnTians  and  l*(diriaus 
r«'puU  d  the  invaders.  Pp'>M  this  they  resftlved  to 
descend  into  Italy.  The  Teutojus  and  Ambron<'s 
were  to  I'uter  on  the  western  .sid«'  of  the  Alps,  the 
('imbri  ami  'J'iL,Mnians  on  tin;  ( ast.  After  JVIarius 
liad  waited  the  ap]>roaeh  of  the  lirst  duriu'jf  three 
entire  years,  and  had  aeeustouied  his  troo|is  to  their 
ait]>earance,  he  routed  tli-in  compit  tely  (loii  h.c)  in 
two  days--on  the  first  day  th<'  Ambroiies,  on  the 
Hcconrl  tlio  Teutones — at  Aix  in  I*rov»;nci'.  I'he 
('imbri,  on  the  othiT  hand,  who  had  driven  back  tlie 
consul  Catullus  on  the  AdiLT'',  an<l  had  sj>read  them- 
Hclves  aloUiT  the  Po,  demand-  tl  laial  of  the  Romans, 
but  \\ere  totally  routed  l»y  Marius  at  A'ercijli,  lol 
r..c.  Ahout  a  century  after  this  the  ('imbri  s\  n.t 
(from  the  Cinduian  (.'iiei-suuesns)  an  embassy  to  the- 
poUKin  em]n  rnr  Augustus,  to  olt'i-r  hun  presents  and 
to  a-k  ]»ar<lon  for  what  they  had  y»re\iotisly  done 
against  the  Pom;un.  '^I'he  natioiialitv  <>i  the  C'imbii 
is  a  <lispute<l  jxtint.  Similarity  (»f  name  led  the 
ancit  Tils  to  identify  them  witli  the  Cimmerians,  but 
this  view  is  no  longer  Jield.  Some  authoiitie'S  helieve 
them  to  have  been  of  ( M.rmani'',  (tth*  is  of  ("»ltie 
raeir.  Their  name  e(  itainly  lias  a  '.Teat  resend'l.uu-e 
to  that  of  the  ('ellie  Kymri;  and  their  armour  and 
customs,  accord  in  i,'  to  I'lutarchand  Straho,  were  vtiy 
dillerent  from  those  of  the  (_Jerman.<<.  *AI1  th(  se  cir- 
cunrstances  render  it  in  the  hiudi'^st  <Ie|_'ree  probable 
tliat  the  (.'imbri  were  a  ( 'eltic;  or  (lallie  and  not  a 
(  o  rmanic  nation'  (Schmitz,  in  Smith's  Hict.  of  Clreek 
and  IJoman  (le-./.) 

(J.MKX  LECnrLAPvIUS  (house  or  bid  bmr^ 
a  well-known  .and  most  annoyinLf  insect,  of  a  Mat 
hh  ipe  and  rust  colour,  furnished  with  two  antenn;e, 
8i\  h'Lfs,  and  a  loic^^  shaii)  prol)os(  is.  'ihe  feniide 
deposits  from  twelve  to  fourteen  e.r.rs,  whieh  hatth 
in  fioiu   live  to  twelve  davs.     The  youii'%  at  lust 


transparent  and  white,  chamre  to  rod  on  In-inj  tV-] 
with  blood.  The  best  remedy  is  to  wasii  ini'^st..! 
furniture  with  a  .«;oIution  of  corrosive  publinuite  or 
spirits  of  tur))entine. 

CIMMKIUANS,  a  tril^t^  half-mythical,  half  his- 
tori<;al,  describ(;d  first  in  the  <  )dyssoy  a.H  dwellinij 
beyon.l  the  ocean-stream,  in  thickest  urh^'m,  mivi-it'  d 
by  Helios.  From  Herodotus  we  ham  that  t*'  v 
originally  inhal>ited  the  country  betwe -n  the  r.<-!  .  >- 
thenes  and  the  Tanais,  but  bein^,'  exji*  lied  by  t'l-- 
Scythians,  they  travelled  alonLT  the  shore?;  «-f  t-i- 
Jl^uxine,  passed  through  Colchis  antl  over  the  Ha!  .-. 
ami  entered  Asia  to  the  west  of  that  ri\er.  Ajuin-t, 
this  it  is  ur^^ed  that  the  route  by  the  Puxine  w..  .;,'. 
be  impassable  for  a  nomadic  ]-eoj»le,  the  Cauca-is 
runniu'^  down  to  the  very  shores  of  that  sea.  'lif 
sum  of  our  certain  knowledi^e  res|>ectinLr  this  jv  ..;  1 
is,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  «M^'euj  .it  :s 
of  the  Taurie  Cherscmesus  (the  Crimea^,  where  t!.<  v 
had  a  larire  city,  near  whieh  were  fortifications  in- 
closing tht*  isthuius  bv  :ui  earthen  wall, 

CPMOLTAX  KAUTn,or  Cimoi.itk,  received  its 
name  fn-m  Kiinolis,  one  of  the  Cyelades.  in  t' e 
.I'lrean  Sea,  where  it  is  still  to  be  found.  It  is  of  a 
liudit  colour,  couipaet,  ;\nd  si>me\vliat  slaty.  AV  ..:  r 
so«m  s]>lits  it  u]i;  when  'jround  with  water  it  forin-  a 
thick  eream.  Jt  is  a  livdrati.'d  silicate  (»f  aluinininin. 
and  ap[»eai's  to  b  •  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
aui^dte.  In  classical  times  it  was  n<^id  .as  :v  soap  for 
cleaiiinLT  delicate  fal tries,  and  by  the  batb-kc  p-  r-. 
It  is  mt  ntioned  bv  Aristo]>hanes  in  this  connection. 
It  is  still  used  in  the  isl.md  as  a  determent. 

C1M(>N,  sonof  .Milt  ad.  sand  Heu'csipyle.  da'i_rli%  r 
of  a  Thraeia!!  ])rinee,  Olorus,  was.  accordin<_j  to  Phi- 
tarch,  educated  in  a  very  neLrb-:"'nt  manner,  uu'] 
induli:'ed  in  every  sj)ei-ies  of  exe<.  vs.  In  the  iVrs!  in 
war  he  be^im  to  make  himself  known.  A\  !;■  n 
Theinistoch's  proposed  to  abandon  the  citv  .and  tab- 
refu;.;e  in  tlie  ships,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  a\  ar  i  v 
H(  a,  Cinion.  in  conip;inv  with  several  other  Vov.i  „' 
men,  ascended  the  citadel,  deposited  the  briiile  of  hi- 
horse  in  the  tem[»l«\  and  took  from  the  wall  i>n*-  of 
tin.'  shii;lds,  with  which  he  went  down  to  the  th  •  t. 
]le  displayed  yreat  eouraue  in  tl.e  battle  of  S.ilani-, 
and  attract' « I  the  attention  of  Aristides,  who  eon- 
.sidered  him  lit  to  conntera<'t  the  (laii'^'eroiis  intlueiv  e 
of  Themistocles.  \\'}ien  the  Atln  niaiis,  in  <a>iic<tt 
with  the  other  ( Jre.'lcs.  sent  :x  tleet  to  Asia  fe»r  the 
purpose  of  d«'li\erin'j:  their  colonies  from  the  IViviua 
yoke,  they  irave  Ari->ti<l<  s  and  Ciinon  the  chief  coin- 
m;nid;  and  the  return  of  Aristides  to  Athens  soon 
afttrr  left  Cinion  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nav.al  fore 
of  CretH-e.  J  b;  di-.tiii_qiished  himself  by  his  spl'  iuii>l 
achievements  in  'i'hrace,  defeated  the  Pei-sians  oa 
the  banks  <»f  the  Strymon,  and  maile  liimself  nix-^t-  r 
of  the  country,  lie  compiered  the  ishuid  of  Scwos 
(n.c.  l?'"*),  the  inhaliitants  of  which  were  adiiict'  d  to 
])iracy,  and  foun«ie«l  a  colony  there.  Here  he  fi»iM!>I 
the  remains  of  Theseus,  .and  transpoite.l  them  to 
Athens,  wh-re  a  temple  was  then  built  for  the  lli>' 
time  t<»  this  hep).  ]  b.*  next  subdued  all  the  citie>  >>:\ 
the  co:Lst  of  Asia  Minor,  and  wt-nt  .Tjairist  the  P-r- 
sian  tleet,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iair\  m- "]o!i. 
'J'he  I'ersiaiis.  :thhou_di  su]>erior  in  number,  did  n"t 
dare  to  abide  an  en'4a;4ement,  but  sailed  up  the  rivur 
to  place  them^'lves  under  the  ]»roteetion  of  th'ir 
hind  forci-s.  Cimon  ]iur-ue.l  .and  attacked  them,  an-i 
took  or  destroverl  niorc;  than  '_'<)<>  <»f  their  .ships,  lb- 
then  landeil.  and  entirely  d.bated  their  .annv.  llie-e 
two  victories,, achieved  in  one  day  (l^.C.  4C>!'),  delivercil 
(.ir«-ece  fr<un  the  Per-^ians.  ( 'inion  returned  toAth«'ns. 
in  the  embellishment  of  which  he  em]>loye»l  the  spoils 
which  lie  had  taken.  1  bj  removed  the  walls  fr.'iii 
his  tields  .ami  ^eirilens  that  every  one  miirht  be  at 
lil'erty  t<'  take  wJiatever  he  ph  a-ed.     His  table  wao 
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ipread  for  all  the  citizens  of  hii  demos.  He  nerer 
appeared  in  public  without  being  attended  by  aereral 
aUyet  bearing  gannente,  which  he  dirtributod  to  the 
poor.  He  Mlomed  the  dty  with  elegant  walks, 
caused  the  market-plaoe  to  be  planted  with  plane- 
trees,  transferred  the  academy  to  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  Athens,  all  at  his  own  expense.  This  gen- 
erosity was  the  more  noble,  as  it  could  hardly  be 
attrimited  to  a  desire  of  courting  the  people;  for  he 
constantly  opposed  Themistocles,  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Pericles  and  Ephialtes,  who  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  people.  Cimon  used  his 
influence  to  preserve  a  gooa  undentanding  between 
the  Athenians  and  Laoediemonians,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  much  beloved,  and  whom  he  sought  to 
imitate.  About  463  B.C.,  the  Thasians  having  re- 
volted, he  defeated  them,  took  possession  of  their 
dty  and  of  their  gold-mines  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  and  founded  the  city  of  Amphipolis. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Athens  when  Ferides 
and  the  other  popular  leaders  accused  him  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  King  of  Maoedon.  But  the  people 
rejected  so  groundless  an  accusation.  An  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Helots  having  broken  out  during  the 
enterprise  against  Thasos,  the  Lacedsmonians  sought 
the  assiitance  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  induced 
by  Cimon  to  send  them  aid.  The  Laoedsemonians, 
however,  fearing  the  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians, 
sent  back  their  troops,  and  thus  exdted  their  dis- 
pleasure. Perides  and  Ephialtes  had  also  profited 
by  Cimon's  absenoe  to  take  the  jurisdiction  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  from  the  Areopagus  and  transfer 
it  to  the  Heliasts,  thus  giving  an  immense  power  to 
the  inferior  classes.  Cimon  endeavoured  in  vain  on 
his  return  to  place  matters  on  the  old  footing.  His 
enemies  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  popi3ar  dis- 
content to  which  that  subject  had  given  rise  to  pro- 
cure his  banishment.  He  retired  into  Boeotia.  &>on 
after  (b.o.  457),  when  the  Athenians  advanced  to 
Tanagra  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  La- 
oodBmonlans,  who  were  returning  from  Delphi,  which 
they  had  freed  from  the  Phocians,  he  appeared  with 
his  tribe,  prenared  to  fight  This,  however,  he  was 
not  allowed  bv  the  generals  to  da  In  departing 
he  urged  his  mends  to  show  by  their  conduct  the 
groundlessness  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
of  favouring  the  Lacediemonians,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  fell  fighting  with  the  greatest  bravery.  Al- 
though the  Athenians  lost  this  battle,  they  still  con- 
tinue the  war  till  456  B.C.,  when,  the  Hdots  being 
entirely  subdued,  the  Athenians  feared  that  the 
whole  power  of  Lacedsmon  would  be  turned  against 
them.  They  recalled  Cimon,  who  concluded  a  peace. 
In  449  Cimon  besieged  the  dty  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
but  died  before  the  place. 

CINALOA,  or  Sinaloa,  a  town,  Mexico,  depart- 
ment Cinaloa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  same 
name,  about  45  miles  above  where  it  enters  the  Gulf 
of  California.  It  stands  on  hilly  ground,  and  was 
once  a  flourishing  town  of  9500  inhabitants,  with  a  fine 
cathedral,  which  possessed  among  its  ridies  an  altar- 
piece  of  solid  silver.  The  cathedral  and  its  wealth 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  another  large  church 
which  stood  in  the  public  square  has  nothing  left  but 
the  tower,  the  nave  and  choir  having  been  swept 
away  by  a  tremendous  flood  from  the  mountains, 
llie  whole  place  now  looks  desolate,  and  can  scaxody 
muster  3000  inhaUtantB. 

CINCHONA.    See  Bark  (Peruvian). 

CINCHONACEiE,  a  well-marked  order  of  plants, 
almost  exclusively  found  within  the  tropics,  where 
they  are  said  to  constitute  one  twenty-ninth  of  the 
whole  number  of  flowering  plants.  Leaves  simple, 
quite  entire,  oppnnte,  with  interpetiolary  stipules. 
Flowers  arranged  usually  in  panides  or  curymbs. 


Calyx  adherent,  with  a  definite  number  of  divisions, 
or  none.  Corolla  superior,  tubular,  regular,  with  a 
definite  number  of  divisions.  Stamens  arising  from 
the  corolla^  all  on  the  same  line,  and  alternate  with 
its  segments.  Ovaiy  inferior,  surmounted  by  a  disk, 
UBUiJly  two-celled,  occadonally  with  several  cells; 
style  single,  inserted,  sometimes  partly  divided ;  stig- 
ma usuaUy  simple,  sometimes  divided  into  a  number 
of  parts.  Fruit  inferior,  dividing  into  halves,  or  not 
dividing,  and  dry  or  succulent;  sometimes  many- 
celled.  Many  of  the  spedes  of  this  order  are  of  con- 
dderable  importance,  being  laigdy  used  in  medicine, 
acting  as  tonics,  febrifuges,  emetics,  and  purgatives. 
Thespedesof  Oinchana  yidd  Peruvian  bark  (see Bark, 
Pxruvian).  An  extract,  with  some  sweetness  and  a 
more  astringent  taste  than  Terra  Japonica,  and  called 
by  the  Malays  Gambeer,  is  obtained  from  the  Uncaria 
Oambir,  Ipecacuanha  is  the  root  of  Cepddu  Jpe- 
eacuanha,  a  little,  creeping-rooted,  semi-herbaceous 
plant,  found  in  the  damp  forests  of  BraziL  Coffee  is 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  of  this  order,  the  Cc^ffea  Arahica, 
A  few  spedes  oear  an  edible  fruit,  such  as  the  Geni- 
pap  of  South  America,  the  Nahil  Peach  of  Sierra 
L^ne,  and  tiie  Voa-vanga,  a  good  dessert  fruit  in 
Madaeascar.  Among  dyeing  plants  there  is  the 
Oldemandia  ttmbellaUi,  whose  roots  are  the  chay-root 
(which  see)  of  commerce. 

CINCHONINE  (C,  oH,  4N,0).  This  base  is  as- 
sociated with  quinine  in  all  the  true  cinchona  barks, 
but  it  occurs  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  gray 
varieties.  The  powdered  bark  is  exhausted  hot  with 
acidulated  water,  the  solution  strained  and  cooled, 
and  then  magnesia,  milk  of  lime,  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  added,  llie  predpitate  is  drained  and 
pressed,  the  fluids  being  preserved,  and  the  cake  is 
treated  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  to  separate 
the  alkaldds;  the  exact  process  depending  on  whether 
the  quinine  or  cinchonine  be  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  bark.  Pure  dnchonine  forms  colourless,  shining, 
anhydrous,  f  our-dded  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  requires  2500  parts  of  boiling  water  for 
solution;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  sparingly  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  gives  a  bitter  taste  after 
a  time;  its  soluble  salts  are  very  bitter.  When 
heated  it  mdts  and  sublimes,  with  partial  decompo- 
dtion.  It  is  a  tolerably  stable  body,  not  being  acted 
on  at  once  by  ordinary  chemical  reagents.  When 
exposed,  however,  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  brom- 
ine it  gives  bade  substitution  compounds;  and  when 
heated  with  potash,  the  base  chinoline  (which  see). 
Cinchonine  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  it  neutra- 
lizes the  adds,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  single, 
double,  and  add  salts,  many  of  which  are  crystalline. 
In  its  physiological  action  cinchonine  is  the  same  as 
quinine,  and  may  be  used  instead  of  the  latter. 

CINCINNATI,  a  dty  of  tiie  United  States,  in 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Ohio ;  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami, 
122  above  Louisville;  pop.  in  1840, 46,338;  in  1880 
255,708.  It  was  first  regularly  laid  out  in  1789,  and 
began  to  flourish  after  1794.  It  stands  in  a  viUley, 
and  occupies  chiefly  two  terraces,  the  first  about  50, 
the  second  108  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water- 
mark, llie  central  part  of  the  town  is  very  compact, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
built  of  freestone,  white  limestone,  or  brick.  Ex- 
cepting on  the  margin  of  the  river  it  is  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets,  £e^  croonng  eadi  other  at  right 
angles.  Those  running  B.  to  w.  are  denominatetl, 
proceeding  from  the  river.  First,  Second,  &c. ;  while 
those  rtmning  N.  and  8.  are  generally  named  from 
the  native  trees,  as  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Vine,  ftc. 
The  dimate  is  subject  to  considerable  extremes  of 
huat  and  col'1,  but  is  upon  the  whole  healthy.  Tlio 
court-houtH;  is  a  large  and  lofty  cUifioo}  otbor  not^ 
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worthy  buildincrs  arc,  Pike's  opCT.'i-li<n]s(\  tlio  T'lucin- 
n.iti  coll eL,"e, the  ma.-oiHcteiiipk!,  Mo/art  hall,  eitv  hall, 
njeehaiiics'  institute,  <  )hi<»  nicilie:il  e«'ll'';_,'^e,  A^c.  'J'here 
are  other  two  medical  (U>lle;jes.  a  theological  sriniiiarv, 
and  a  iuinil>er  of  excelk-nt  jmhlic  .schools.  !St.  rettr's 
IJonian  Catholic  r'atliedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Lmild- 
in,i;s  in  the  western  staUs.  ( 'incinn.ati  is  an  ini]H)r- 
tant  inannfacturiiiLT  place;  its  industrial  estaMisli- 
nicnts  includiiiLT  furnaces  and  forces,  mainifactories 
of  hardware,  cnth-ry,  woolh^ns  and  cotton-,  tohacro, 
leatlier,  sadillory.  cordic^^-,  ]taints,  druL;s,  <ani;e.:' s, 
\v;\L,;i;(>ns,  furniture,  c^c,  Cincinnati  is,  next  to  <  hi- 
caL;Oj  the  greatest  ])ork  market  in  the  I'jiion.  Tiie 
vine  is  extLiisivcly  cultivated  hore,  and  constitut<s 
au  important  hrancli  of  industry.  Few  j'lacts  :!rc  so 
Well  provi<led  ^\  itli  means  of  transport.  In  addition 
to  the  line  river  ^\hich  fronts  it,  und  is  constantly 
covered  witli  st(  aniers  plyiic^  to  rittsl'urLT  and  New 
Urle.'ins,  railways  and  canals  streti;h  from  it  m  c\ery 
direction  for  thousands  of  mih  s,  piviiii;-  it  all  the 
means  of  comnnmication  re(|uisitc  tu  facilitate  its 
large  and  constantlv  incre.-using  tr;itli<;.  Jn  j/artieular, 
its  railways  connect  it  with  every  ])ort  on  the  v;reat 
lakes  from  Chicago  to  Niagara,  and  wiih  Alhany, 
lioston.  New  York,  riiiladelphia,  and  ]'.altini<»re.  "^I'lie 
internal  trade,  it  is  almost  needless  t<)  add,  is  very 
extensive,  with  all  surroundinLT  and  <li.->tant  ]>laccs. 
There!  are  iijiwards  of  forty  daily  an<l  weeldy  news- 
j)ajH.'rs  published  (several  in  (Jerman),  .and  a  number 
of  jHiiodicals,  monthly  and  Henn-nuinf hlv, 

CINCINNATUS/Li.cus  (,»riN(  ms".  a  patrician 
belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  lioman  IJepub- 
lic,  born  ab(H]t  :>1'J  n.e'.  Tlie  legend  whieji  makes 
liim  the  l^eau-iikal  <»f  the  virtuous  lioman  is  as  fe)l- 
h»ws:  — The  Komans  of  his  day  weie  Weakened  l»y 
dissensions  between  the  ])atricians  and  plebt  ian^;  the 
warlike  .l']<[uians,  after  making  harassing  incur.-lous 
into  their  territory,  succeeded  at  last  in  surrounding 
the  lioman  army  under  the  consul  JNlinueius  in  the 
Mooded  giouiids  of  ^Mount  Algiilus.  ]n  despair  the 
lioman  s<  iiators  went  to  Cincinn.aius.  oiVeiing''  him 
the  dictiit"r--hij>.  Th«!  messengers  f(»und  him  at  tin; 
plough  on  his  little  faiin.  l(»luctantly  he  aecepteel 
the  olHce,  rcgrettinLr  that  his  fann  would  l>e  ne-^lected. 
He  succt-eiled  in  I'cseuing  tin;  army  from  its  jxrilous 
position,  and  marched  te>  Ivome  laden  with  the-  s]io-ls 
of  victory.  \\'hc-n  all  danger  \\as  o\er  he  returne<l 
to  his  fai'in,  whence  he- was  a-^ain  called  at  the  ajeof 
eighty  to  assume  a  second  time  the  dictatorshij),  to 
ojiitose  tlie  machinations  of  the-  turltulent  Sjiurius 
Wadius,  and  prc\cnt  a  (ivil  war  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  which  he  sm  cceded  in  d'-inu'. 
Niebidn'  uives  no  credt  iice  to  the  common  story,  and 
reg.-ml.s  him  as  a  vie>lent  oppe»nent  of  the  claims  of 
the  ])lebeians. 

CINEMATICS.     See  K'iNKMATKrt. 

CJNNA,  1,1  ens  Coum:i  n  s,  an  adherent  of  IMa- 
rins,  who  obtained  the  considshi]>  along  v,  ith  (  Vta- 
vius.  This  colleague's  j>;vrty  and  his  coming  to 
blows,  the  latter  AMrc  con«|uered.  an.l  witii  a  loss  of 
li),n(,M>  men  were  driven  from  the  eity.  He  Hew  to 
the  allies,  collected  thirty  le'jions,  called  the  ])ro- 
scrilu'il  to  his  supj'Oit,  and  among  these  vMarius,  inadu 
liimself  nnistcr  of  Home,  arid  assented  to  the  pkui  of 
IVIarius  to  put  to  eleatli  all  the  senator.s  w  he»  we:re 
opposed  tc>  the  jieo]'le.  This  mas-acre  continued  for 
five  ilays.  The  folle>wing  year  he%  to-etlier  Mith 
Marius,  arbitraiily  assumed  the  consnlshi|>.  Sulla 
now  ai)[)eared,  nnd  Cinna  wished  to  mareh  against 
him,  but  liis  tcdeliers  refused,  and  \A\t  him  to  death 
(n.t\  84). 

CINNABAPv.     See  iVrEHcnn-. 

ClNNA^NIoN,  the  l.ark  of  the  under  branches  of 
a  species  of  laurel  (CliiDninnnnim  Zcii^oriinnii),  whieh 
L>  cliiciiy  found  in  Ceylem,  but  urows  also  iu  Malabar, 


and  other  parts  of  the  l^ast  Indies.    This  trc-e  attaijiB 
the  hei-ht  of  LM)  or  GO  fee't.     Its  leaves  are  o\al ;  the 
tlow(rs  are  of  a  palo  yellow  colour,  and  the  fruit  is 
shajted  soUHwhat  like  an  acorn.     'J'hcre  are  tv.i>  ]>nn- 
ei]ial  seasons  of  tlio  year  in  which  the  Ceyk'ne-se  lark 
the^  cinnamon  trees.     The  fii-st  of  those  oouimeneea 
in  April,  and  the  last  in  Novenjlnir;  the  former  I  niru' 
that  in  which  the  great  crop  is  obtained.      In  this 
operation  the  branches  of  three   veal's'   growth  are 
cut   down,   antl   the   outside   pelliele  of  the  bark  is 
scraped  .awav.     The  twius  are  tlien  ri]>jied  up  k  n-tli- 
wise  with  a  knif'\  and  the  bark  is  gradually  hx>serRd, 
till  it  can  l)e  t^ntirely  taken  off.     It  is  then  cut  into 
slices,  ami  on  being  ex]>osed  to  the  sun,  curls  up  in 
drying.      Tlio  smaller  pieces,  or  tjinUs,  a-s  they  are 
calkd.  arc  insertcil  into  the  larger  ^*nt  s,  ai^id  thes*^> 
arc  afterwards  tit:d  into  bundle,s.     CinTiamoii  is  cx- 
aniined  and  arranged  according  to  its  fpiality  by  jxr- 
Ht>ns  who,  for  this  jfurpose,  are  obliged  to  t^iiit-e  and 
chew  it.     This  is  a  very  tr« uddesemie  .and  ili-^agi-eea'. k- 
olHce.  few  jKisons  being  able  to  h«)Itl  out  metre  tlian 
two  or  three  days  successively.      After  this  exiilliiria- 
tion,  the  bundles  are*  made  Uj)  to  the  k.-nglh  of  aln.ut 
4  feet,  and  Aveigh  ab. lut   8l>  lbs.  e.ach.     From  the 
roots  of  the  trees  minieri>us  offsets  sheH.t  Up.     Tliesf, 
when  they  have  attained  tlie  height  of  about  1(>  feet, 
are  cut  down  and  barked.  Ixing  then  about  the  thiel;- 
U'  ss  of   a  Common   walkinir-stick.      The   cinnamon 
\\hi' li  they  yield  is  much  finer  than  any  other.     In 
Ceylon  the  cinnamon-trees  are  said  to  be  so  conimen 
as  to  be  used  for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purjwjses. 
The  smell  of  cinnamon,  p.articularly  of  the  tliinne>t 
pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  its  taste  p»urigent 
an<l  aromatic,  ^ith  considerable  sweetness  and  astrin- 
gency.     If  infuseel  in  l)oiHjig  %\ater  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel it  ''ives  out  much  of  its  trrateful  llavour.  and  forms 
an  a'_:reeable  li>iuid.     An  oil  is  extracted  from  cinna- 
mo]i,  which  is  hea\ier  than  water.     This  is  j^-ej-nred 
in   ( 'eylon,  and  ahno>t  wholly  fn^m  the  .sui.all  and 
broken  piec  s.     It  is  made,  he)Wuyer,  in  such  small 
((uajitity  that  the  oil  of  e-n^sia  is  eenernlly  substituted 
for  it :  indeed,  the  e-tssia  liark  is  often  substituted  for 
cinnamon,  to  which  it  has  some  rcseml  lance,  althoujh 
in  its  ([ualities  it  is  much  weaker.     The  leaves,  the 
fruit  ajid  the  root  of  the  cinnanion  plant  all  yield  oil 
of  consi.lerable  value.     That  from  the  fruit  is  highly 
fragrant,  of  thi«  k  consistence,  and  at  Ce-yktn  was  for- 
m«  rly  made  into  candles  for  the  sole  use  of  tlie  kini:. 

Tlie  oil  of  cimiamon  consists  mainly  of  cinvniuir 
nl'ii/i>/f/i\  (\,H^O,  which  wlieMi  ](ure  is  cokairkss. 
F>y  ex]tosuvc  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  (iiinaiiih'  arirf,  (',,Ilv,<)o.  This  acid  oceui-s 
naturally  as  a  crystalline  dejxtsit,  fe>rming  in  oil  *'f 
cinnamon,  and  it  is  contained  besides  in  certain  bal- 
sams, as  of  I'eru  and  Tolu,  in  storax,  and  sonie  oth'  r 
substaiiees.  It  has  also  been  prej»ared  aililicially 
from  oil  of  bilter  almonds.  The  acid  forms  colour- 
less njonoelinic  jfrisms,  sjtariugly  soluble  in  cohl 
water,  readily  in  hot,  and  in  alcohol  aiid  ether.  It 
combines  with  the  n)etals.  fornjing  citinamnta:,  a  laru'e 
class  of  cryst;dii/ablc  salts;  with  alcohol  radicles  to 
form  ethers,  soni'^  of  whieh  occur  naturally,  for  in- 
st.arice  styraein  u  imiamate  e»f  einnyl),  found  in  steutix. 
It  also  feirnis  ebloiine-  and  nitro-substitution  c<»m- 
j'ounds,  jios-e.-sed  of  sulHcit  nt  acid  pnnteiiies  to  fonn 
sails  w  ith  n  few  nu  (als. 

(  1  N'NAM<  >N  S'i'(  >NI'i  is  a  variety  of  g^\nict,  and 
is  a  silii-ate  of  .ahuninium  and  calcium.  It  is  found 
massi\ c,  but  also  in  lar.:e  .~e|>arate  crv-stals  belongirrj 
te'  the  re-jular  s\st«ni.  with  rhondiic  faces.  Its 
coleur  resembles  that  of  cinnamon-b.ark :  it  has  a 
resinetr.s  and  \  itreous  lustre  when  fractured,  .and  tlie'! 
whole  stone  seems  full  of  the  finest  fissures.  It  ia 
found  in  Ab*  nleenshirc  in  Seetlanil,  auil  in  ditTercnt 
loc.dilics  in   lielanl;  on  the  Continent,  in  ^Vmericii, 
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And  in  Ceylon.  The  finer  kinds  we  cut  and  polished, 
and  uned  as  gems. 

CINO  DA  riSTOIA,  an  Italian  jnrisoonsult  and 
poet;  bom  in  1270  at  Piatoia.  He  ranks  amon^ 
the  best  of  the  early  Italian  poets,  and  resembles 
Petrarca  more  than  any  of  the  other  predecessors  of 
this  poet.  His  poems  were  first  published  at  Rome 
in  1558  by  PiUi.  They  afterwards  appeared  at 
Venice  Increased  by  a  second  Tolume,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  genuine.  The  most  complete 
etlition  is  that  of  Ciampi  (Florence,  1812,  second 
edition),  with  the  author's  life. 

CINQ-MARS,  Hexri  Coifpier  db  KuzC,  Mab- 
QUis  DR,  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  bom  in  1620, 
and  introduced  at  court  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He 
quickly  gained  the  intimate  friendship  and  confidence 
of  the  king,  who  made  him  master  of  the  robes  and 
grand  equerry  of  France  when  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  His  ambition,  however,  prompted  him  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
an  attempt  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  the  cardinal, 
who  also  rudely  interdicted  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  IMaria  di  Gonzaga,  princess  of  Mantua, 
lliese  repulses  exasperated  Cinq-Man,  who'  con- 
cocted a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Richelieu,  to  which 
the  king  himself  was  a  party.  Apprehensive  of  the 
fickle  temper  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  conspirators  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  with  the  view  of 
securing  their  own  safety  should  they  be  deserted  by 
the  king.  This  suspicion  was  but  too  well  founded. 
Louis  found  himself  so  involved  with  Richelieu,  that 
to  propitiate  him  he  sacrificed  his  favourite,  and 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Narbonne,  along  with  a 
friend  of  his,  the  young  Councillor  De  Thou.  The 
two  were  conveyed,  first  to  the  castle  of  Pcrpignan, 
and  afterwards  up  the  Rhone  to  Lyons,  where  Cinq- 
Mars  and  his  companiou  were  beheaded  on  12th 
September,  1642. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  eight  ports  of  England,  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex — Dover,  Sandwich,  Has- 
tings, Hithe,  Romney,  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford. 
They  were  originally  only  five,  the  three  latter  hav- 
ing been  declared  porta  subsequent  to  the  first  insti- 
tution; hence  the  name  cin^«,  five.  They  were 
granted  special  privileges  by  the  later  Saxon  and 
earlier  Norman  kings,  on  condition  of  providing  a 
certain  number  of  ships  during  war,  there  being  no 
permanent  English  navy  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Each  port  before  the  passing  of  the 
reform  act  of  1832  returned  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, but  Hastings,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  only 
retain  this  privilege ;  Rye  and  Hythe  return  one 
each,  and  from  the  remaining  towns  the  right  was 
entirely  withdrawn.  They  have  all  ceased  to  be  of 
much  importance,  Dover  excepted.  They  are,  col- 
lectively, in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  warden,  whose 
office,  though  the  salary  is  £3000  a  year,  is  little 
more  than  a  sinecure. 

CINTRA,  a  town,  Portugal,  province  Estrema- 
dura,  15  miles  w.K.w.  Lisbon,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gintra.  The  country  around  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  On 
these  acoountB  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  who  have  here  their  quintas  or 
country  houses.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  a  palace 
at  Cintra,  with  fine  gardens  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains. Cintra  is  celebrated  for  the  convention  entered 
into  there  in  1808,  by  which  the  French,  after  their 
defeat  at  Vimeira,  were  not  only  permitted  to  leave 
Portugal,  but  were  conveyed  to  France  with  their 
arms,  artillery,  and  property.    Pop.  2562. 

CIOTAT,  La,  a  sea-port,  France,  on  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  15  miles  B.K.  of  Marseilles,  with  8104  in- 
habitants. It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Cathaiistes,  founded  ikO.  160.    Under  the  Romans  it 


was  a  naval  station,  and  at  its  port,  which  is  safe, 
commodious,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  800 
tons,  a  considerable  trade  in  the  productions  of  the 
district  is  still  carried  on.  The  town,  surrounded  by 
an  old  rampart,  consists  of  well-built  houses  and 
spacious  well-paved  streets. 

CIPHERS  are  signs  for  numbers  (see  NoTAnoK). 
They  are  either  borrowed  signs,  as  letters,  with  whidi 
the  Greeks  and  several  tribes  of  the  nortli  of  Europe 
designated  their  numbers;  or  peculiar  characters,  as 
the  modem  or  Arabic  ones.  The  ciphers,  such  as 
they  are  at  present,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  did  not 
attain  their  present  character  till  a  pretty  lata 
period.  We  have  them  from  the  Arabians,  who  de- 
rived them  from  Hindustan.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  ciphers,  at  least  in  its  principles.  As  early 
as  the  ninth  century  ciphers  were  used,  though  sel- 
dom, in  France.  Not  until  the  eleventh  century  did 
their  use  become  common  in  Europe. 

Cipher  is  also  the  name  given  to  various  methods 
of  writing  in  secret  characters.  (See  Cbtftooraphy.) 
— A  kind  of  monogram,  in  which  the  initial  letters 
of  the  Cluistian  and  family  names  of  a  person  are  en- 
twined within  each  other,  has  the  same  name. 

CIPRIANI,  GiAMBATTiSTA,  a  painter  and  en- 
graver, bom  at  Pistoia  in  1732 ;  died  at  London  in 
1785.  Ho  was  one  of  the  fiivt  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  drawing  is  correct,  his  heads  have 
grace  and  loveliness,  his  colouring  is  harmonious,  and 
the  general  impression  of  his  composition  very  good. 
Many  fiiie  engravings  of  Bartolozd  are  from  tiie 
designs  of  Cipriani 

CIRCARS,  The  Five  Northern,  an  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  Madras  presidency,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hindustan,  extending  from  lat  15°  40'  to  20"  17'  N.; 
Ion.  79"  12'  to  85'  20'  E.  The  Northern  Circars  were 
formerly  Chicaoole,  Rajahmundry,£llore,Condapilly. 
and  Guntoor;  but  the  districts  that  now  correspond 
most  nearly  with  them  are  those  of  Ganjam,  Viza- 
gapatam,  Godavari,  and  part  of  Krishna.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  acquired  four  of 
them  in  1765,  from  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  who  bestowed 
them  on  the  Company  as  a  free  gift.  Hie  fifth, 
Guntoor,  came  into  our  possession  in  1788. 

CIRCASSIA,  or  Tohrrkessia,  a  region  In  the 
south-east  of  European  Russia,  l3ring  cMefly  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  parUy  a^  on  the  south, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ^lack  Sea.  It  forms 
part  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus  (see  Cau- 
casus), including  a  great  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Kuban  and  the  districts  of  Sukhum  and  Tcher- 
nomore,  but  is  not  itself  an  ofiicial  division.  The 
whole  region  is  mountainous,  and  \a  composed  of  the 
northern  masses  or  western  off-shoots  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the  culminating  heights  of 
which  are  those  of  Mount  Elbruz.  The  mountains 
of  Circassia  are  intersected  everywhere  with  steep 
ravines,  in  the  deepest  hollows  of  which  flow  rock- 
impeded  streams  that  occasionally  become  raging 
torrents.  The  sides  of  theso  mountains  are  dotiied 
with  thick  forests,  which  form  one  of  the  natural 
defences  of  the  country.  Two  considerable  rivers, 
the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  are  reckoned  Circassian 
streams,  but  neither  is  so,  strictly  speaking;  the  fiivt 
merely  bounding  the  territory  on  the  N.E.  and  s. 
sides,  while  the  Terek  merely  skirts  the  Circassian 
limits  on  the  s.E.  side.  Circassia  is  a  beautifid  though 
rugged  country;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  thorougUy 
explored.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  its  inhabitants 
h^thy  and  long-lived.  There  are  few  manufactures; 
and  littie  trade,  although  most  of  the  dress,  much 
of  the  martial  equipments  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  their  tools^  &c,  are  brought  from  abroad. 
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Th*^  |>o<>j)le  call  themselves  Adi^'hc ;  the  Tartar 
wunl  Tchi'i  f./c  s.'i  l>eiiiL;  a  sUuiJerous  name  applict]  to 
to  tliciii  as  '  r(.l>I)er.s.'  I'hey  wore  \on<x  diviiletl  amon^j^ 
tlicmselves,  aiui  too  often  iudul^^ed  in  intcniccine  war, 
nor  did  they  always  lefrain  from  incui*sions  ujxm 
their  neiL^lihours.  The  OircassiaiLS  have  no  reL,ailar 
ten-itorial  l»oundanes;  but  the  ]>eoj)lL*  are  made  np  of 
several  tribes,  haviiiL^  three  dif^tinct  lan^naL,'*-:^,  or 
more.  Each  tribe  includes  five  ranks  of  men,  viz. 
])rinces  or  cliief.s  {j'.shat);  nobles  {rorJc)  ;  middle  class 
((/i/"f'iJd  or  iiil-aii<) ;  serfs,  or  retaiuei'^  of  the  iiobl.js  ; 
and  nlavts— the  latter  bcin*^  jirisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  the  descendants  of  such.  All  classes,  except  t!ie 
slav*  s,  are  united  into  fraternities,  for  mutual  su]>port: 
and  this  union  forms  the  real  Lrroundwork  of  the 
]L:<»>Liiim<jnt  of  the  country,  wliicii  is  altogether  jjc- 
ciiliar,  beiii^'  patriarchal  in  nature,  with  a  jL,'"reat 
amount  of  freedom.  }4ereditary  feud,  once  preval- 
ent, has  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  peeuniars'  ccm- 
jtf.nsations,  including'  a  mulet  upon  manslayers  for 
tlie*  benetit  of  the  (leeea.-(d\s  fr;iternity,  have  been 
sul'stituted.  Crimes  of  all  degrees,  and  civil  causes, 
are  judged  either  in  general  or  local  councils ;  and 
jietty  ollences  by  di^triet  iud;^^es  and  ass<^ibSt)rs.  The 
( 'ircassiatiH,  male  and  feuiale,  arc  a  comely  and 
Hhapely  race.  'J'iio  males  are  hii,ddy  ]»rized  as  war- 
riors 1>\'  the  ]lu.v--ians,  ;uid  tlie  females  as  mistresses 
by  the  'J'urks,  a  position  generally  en\ied  by  the 
\\  omen  tliemselves,  Tlie  men  are  aniom;  the  finest 
e<|uestnans  in  tlie  worhl:  and  tlieir  horses,  though 
small,  are  of  good  make,  hardy,  autl  intelligent. 

The  religion  of  tiie  country  is  chieliy  Moslem;  Imt 
iu  many  cases  a  jumble  of  CJjristian,  Jewish,  an«l 
heathen  traditions  and  ceremonies.  In  no  case  is  it 
Very  strict;  although  most  of  tlie  chief  ^Mohammedan 
feasts  and  fa^ts  are  jnetty  well  ol)Scrved.  Tlie  monvls 
of  the  people  are,  nevertheless,  res})ectable,  (Ireat 
crimes  arc  rare ;  and  such  as  have  tlu;ir  source  in 
poverty  with  one  class,  and  avarice  in  tlje  other, 
are  not  common,  for  i)roi)crtv  is  little  coveted,  and 
money  is  scarcely  known.  'J  lie  commerce  of  lavsenta 
is  universal;  frw  or  none  are  very  rich,  and  there  arc 
no  miserably  poor  at  all. 

Tiier(j  is  no  tenure  of  land  in  Circ.'vssia  but  what 
immediate  ))ossession,  for  the  i>uriK»ses  of  cultivation, 
gives.  ALTricultiu'c  is  in  a  rude  state,  but  the  pro- 
<luce  of  the  tilled  lands  is  considerable,  and  exceeds 
lorid  wants.  The  forests  yi^^'ld  great  quantities  of 
tine  wood,  including  oak',  and  all  our  own  best  species 
of  timber  trees,  with  (in  the  southern  regions)  ])ox- 
wood,  kc.  The  i  liief  grain  is  millet ;  but  barley, 
oats,  and  a  little  wheat  are  also  raised.  There  are 
great  numbers  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen. 

'I'he  eaily  hi>torv  of  tlie  C'irca,ssians  is  obscure. 
They  have  no  annals ;  but  their  minstrels,  in  their 
martial  and  ueiiraloL^ical  strains,  preserve  traditional 
aeeounts  of  the  deeds  and  lineaire  of  their  dead  heroes 
and  existing  tribes.  I'etween  the  tenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  this  country  formed  a  j)ortion  of 
the  Empire  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  said  the  (Jenr- 
gian  <pieen  Tamar  subjected  and  for  a  time  Chris- 
tianized them.  During  the  middle  ages  the  Genoese 
had  several  tra'Ung  stations  on  the  coast,  of  whieh 
Some  memorials  yet  exist.  In  1J'J4  the  Circas- 
sians were  an  independent  peo])le,  and  at  war  with 
the  Tartars  of  the  (.'rijnea,  itc,  to  whose  khans, 
however,  it  is  understood  some  were  occasionally 
tributary.  In  1 555  the  Muscovite  czar,  J  van  Wasilie- 
witch,  came  to  their  aid  against  tlie  Tartars,  and 
mar.  led  a  Circa.'^sian  f>rinccss.  Uut  the  stay  of  the 
lius^ian  forces  was  short,  and  after  their  withdrawal 
the  belligerents  kej)t  ui>  a  struggle  with  varying 
results  till  1705,  when  tlie  Tartars  were  iinally  de- 
feated in  a  decisive  battle.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
territorial  encroachments  of  liussia  on  tlie  CaujiisiiUi 


regions  l>egan.  From  that  time  she  advanced  by 
steps  slow  and  stcaltliy,  and  in  ITSl  obtaine<l  a 
frontier  lino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  the  left 
banks  of  which  form,  the  national  limit  of  Ciri  a-six 
In  178i  the  Turks  founded  Anapa,  near  the  n.e. 
comer  of  the  lUack  .Sea,  as  a  pla^e  of  tra«.le  fur  their 
commerce  and  that  of  the  Circassians:  this  ^vas  the 
only  territorial  settlement  they  ever  made  in  or  near 
the  country;  and  the  ])lacc  was  a  mere  fa<Hor\-.  In 
IbiJl  the  llussians  took  Anapa  from  the  Turks  ;  but 
in  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1S12,  it  w:is 
restored.  In  ISl!!*  it  v^as  once  nn.ire  taken  by  the 
Ihissians.  and  Iinally  ceded  to  them  by  the  'iVer.ty  of 
Adriano])le,  along  with  the  whole  of  Circissia' — iia 
they  intcri)retcd  the  words  of  that  cunningly  am- 
biu'uous  document ;  the  fact  being  that  not  an  ineh 
of  the  territory  oi  Circa.'^sia  proper  ha*!  ever  Ixen  in 
the  posstssion  of  either  Turks  or  llussians.  ^lany 
of  the  Circassians  are.  indeed,  ^Mussulmans;  and  all 
such  recognize  the  padisha  (sultan)  as  their  spiritual 
head,  but  nothing  more.  As  the  'hated  MuscoviU-s' 
(ficua  Mosror)  immediately  proceeded  to  act  up«'n 
the  pretended  cession,  a  struggle  commenced  w  hich 
was  continued  over  a  long  .series  uf  yearp.  The 
spirit  (A  resistance  to  Ilussia  liecame  stronger  than 
e\  er;  and  a  bold  leader,  Schamyl,  who  united  in  his 
person  the  imputed  sanctity  of  the  hicrarcli  with  the 
daring  courage  and  prudent  conduct  of  a  great  war- 
rior, with  his  heroic  band  beat  o(T  or  batfled  the  whr-le 
disciplined  forces  that  Russia  a\  as  able  to  send  against 
him.  Ikit  at  length  the  protracted  resi.stance  c»£  tlie 
gallant  pco]>le  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  more 
]>owerful  of  the  two  foes,  and  the  Circassians  with 
their  leader  surrendered.  Large  numbers  of  them 
Were  deported  into  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  there 
endeavoured  (180-1)  to  form  a  colony  with  the  aid 
and  jtrotection  of  U'urkey.  The  Circaiisians,  prc>}>erly 
so  called,  have  been  cstunated  to  number  from 
5Ui»,(HM)  to  <><)(•, 000. 

ClliCE,  a  fabled  sorceress  who  lived  on  the  islaiid 
of  Aeaea.  Ulvsses  in  his  wanderings  lande«l  on  her 
island,  and  sent  out  Euryloehus  with  a  party  to  ex- 
jdore  the  country.  They  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
Circe,  who  gave  them  food  an<l  wine,  and  with  her 
.magic  wand  changed  them  into  swine.  Eurylocliu.s 
only,  by  cautiously  abstaining  from  the  mru^cal  |xj- 
tion,  escaped  the  transfonnation,  and  infonned 
I'lysscs  of  the  event.  He  immediately  proceede<l 
Ijimself  into  the  country  to  free  his  companions.  On 
the  way  Hermes  (Mercury)  met  and  advised  him. 
Eollowing  the  advice  of  Hermes  he  then  ran  ui>fiu 
her  with  his  drawn  sword,  threatening  her  with  death, 
an<l  cc»m polled  her  to  bind  herself  by  an  oath  to  do 
him  no  injury,  and  deliver  his  companions.  Ulysses 
remained  with  her  a  w  hole  year,  and  had  by  her  two 
sons — Adriijs  or  Agrius  and  l^atinus.  Before  his 
departure  she  told  him  that  in  order  to  secure  a  safe 
return  to  his  country  he  must  visit  the  infern.'d 
rcgiims  and  ask  advice  of  Tiresias. 

CIRCLE,  IN  Gkomf.tkv,  a  )»lane  figure  contained 
by  one  line,  which  is  called  the  circumference.  au«l 
is  such  that  all  straight  lines  ch'awn  from  a  certiiin 
}>oint  {the  centre)  within  the  figure  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal  to  c)ne  another.  *  According  to  this 
dclinition  of  JMiclid,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  per- 
8j)icuity  an<l  precision,  the  circle  is  the  spau^e  inclosed, 
while  the  circumference  is  the  line  that  bounds  it. 
The  circumference  is,  however,  fretpiently  called  the 
circle.'    Still  no  confusion  ever  arises  from  this  usage. 

The  properties  of  the  circle  are  investigated  in  l>ooks 
on  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Properly  the  curve 
belongs  to  the  class  of  conic  nccticnis,  and  is  a  cur^e 
of  the  second  order. 

The  celebrated  problem  of  'squaring  tlie  circle 
hasgi\en  rise  to  extraordinary  geometrical  laL-oiir* 
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and  even  now  there  are  to  be  found,  aa  in  the  caae 
of  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  those  who  profefls 
to  have  solved  it.  The  question  is  to  find  a  square 
whose  area  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  drde. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  express  approximately  the  ratio  of  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  the  diameter, 
and  to  deduce  the  area  of  the  figure  from  this 
approximation.  This  ratio  has,  however,  been  deter- 
mined to  a  degree  of  exactness  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  If  the  diameter  be  called 
unity,  the  length  of  the  circumferenoe  of  the  circle 
is  81415926535...;  and  the  area  of  the  circle  is 
found  by  multiplying  this  number  by  the  square 
of  the  radiufi.  Thus  the  area  of  a  circle  of  2  feet 
radius  is  3*14159  x  4,  or  12*56636  square  feet  approxi- 
mately. 

For  trigonometrical  calculations  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts 
or  arcs,  called  degrees;  each  degree  is  divided  into 
60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds.  The 
angles  subtended  at  the  centre  by  these  arcs  are 
called  respectively  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of 
angle. 

UIKCLE,  nr  pRAoncAL  Astronomt,  aa  instru- 
ment for  measuring  angles  by  means  of  a  metallic 
circle  accurately  divided.  The  general  principle  is  to 
have  a  telescope  movable  accurately  in  one  vertical 
plane,  and  an  ann  attached  to  it  which  moves  over 
the  graduated  circle  placed  in  a  parallel  plane.  The 
arm  carries  microscopes  and  verniers  for  reading  off 
minutely  the  angle  it  has  traversed. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  these  instruments, 
the  trannt  circles  and  the  mured  circles^  which  are 
described  elsewhere;  and  there areother less  important 
instruments  of  this  kind. 

CIRCLE,  in  logic,  the  fault  of  an  argument  that 
assumes  the  principle  it  should  prove,  and  afterwards 
proves  the  principle  by  the  thing  which  it  seemed  to 
nave  proved.  The  same  fault  takes  place  in  defini- 
tions when  an  idea  is  defined  by  others  which  suppose 
the  knowledge  of  the  first.  Arguing  in  a  circle  is  a 
fault  into  which  men  are  very  liable  to  fall,  particu- 
larly in  theological  discussions. 

CIRCLE,  Abtbonomical.  The  heavens  being 
considered  sa  a  spherical  surface  drawn  round  the 
earth  as  centre,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  round  the 
heavens  so  sa  to  lie  in  one  plane  is  a  circle  of  the 
sphere.  It  is  a  great  circle  if  the  plane  of  it  passes 
through  the  oentre;  thus  the  celestial  equator  and 
the  ecliptic  are  great  circles:  if  the  plane  of  the 
ctrde  does  not  pass  through  the  oentre  it  is  called 
a  small  eirde;  all  circles  of  declination  except  the 
equator  are  small  circles. 

CIRCLE  OF  CURVATURE.  Whenapofaitin 
motion  is  tracing  out  any  curved  path,  the  direct- 
tion  of  motion  changes  from  point  to  point  of  the 
curve,  and  the  path  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  curved 
according  sa  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  point 
changes  more  or  less  rapidly.  The  etaratto'e  at  any 
point  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  this  change  at  the 
point  per  unit  length  of  the  curve. 

In  the  case  of  the  circle  the  curvature  is  the  same 
at  every  point;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  curva- 
ture measured  as  above  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of 
the  radius  of  the  circle. 

If  we  consider  any  small  portion  of  any  curve 
whatever,  it  may  be  approximately  taken  as  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  the  approximation  being  closer  and  closer 
to  the  truth  sa  tiie  portion  oonsidmd  is  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  by  taking  it  small  enough  we  may  make 
the  approximation  as  dose  as  we  please.  The  curva- 
ture is  then  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  this  csrde. 

The  circle  which  coincides  more  nearly  than  any 
other  vrith  an  infinitely  small  arc  at  any  point  of  any 


given  curve  is  generally  found  by  means  of  the 
methods  of  the  ^erential  calculus.  Such  a  circle 
ifl  called  the  circle  of  curvature,  and  sometimes  the 
oscuUUing  circle.  Tlie  radius  of  it  is  called  the 
radius  of  cwrcaturt  of  the  curve  at  the  point  con- 
sidered; and  the  centre  of  this  circle  is  called  the 
centre  of  cwrvalwre, 

CIRCUITS,  in  EngUnd,  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom i^pointed  for  the  judges  to  pass  through  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering justice  to  the  several  counties.  The  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  eight  circuits, 
and  Ireland  into  six  circuits;  two  judges  go  on  each 
circuit.  In  Scotland  the  justiciary  judges  make  two 
circuits  in  the  year,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into 
three  districts — ^the  southern,  western,  and  northern. 
In  America,  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  divisions 
of  the  county  traversed  annually  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpoee 
of  trying  causes  which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  courts. 

CIRCULAR  MOTION.  A  body  in  motion, 
which  is  continually  impelled  by  some  power  towards 
a  fixed  point  out  of  its  original  direction,  is  obliged 
to  describe  a  curvilinear  path  round  this  point.  A 
stone  slung  round  by  a  string  moves  in  a  circle, 
because  it  is  drawn  toward  the  hand  in  every  point 
of  its  path.  The  moon  moves  in  a  circle  round  the 
earth,  because  it  gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  is 
thus  drawn  from  the  rectilinear  direction  which  it 
would  otherwise  pursue.  In  such  cases  the  point  to 
which  the  body  constantly  tends  is  called  the  c^ti^re 
of  the  forces;  the  force  itself,  by  which  it  is  impelled, 
is  called  the  centripetal  force;  that  by  which  it 
strives  to  fly  from  the  oentre  is  called  the  centrifugal 
force;  and  the  motion  which  is  produced  by  these  two 
forces  the  circular  motion.  All  the  planets  in  the 
solar  system  are  carried  round  the  sun,  and  the  sat- 
ellites round  their  planets  by  these  forces.  (See 
Central  Forces.)  The  theory  of  circular  motion 
is  a  subject  of  celestial  mechanics,  on  which  Newton 
composed  his  Principia  Iklathematica  Philosoph.  Na- 
tural, and  Laplace  his  Mecanique  Celeste,  &c. 

CIRCULAR  PARTS,  Napirr'b  Rule  for.  A 
rule  invented  by  Baron  Napier  of  Mercfaiston,  near 
Edinburgh,  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of  right- 
angled  spherical  triangles,  eminent  for  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  utility  in  extensive  surveys,  naviga- 
tion, and  practical  astronomy.    See  Triookoitetrt. 

CIRCULAR  POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT. 
Plane-polarized  light  is  altered  into  circidarly-polar- 
ized  light  by  passing  in  a  particular  direction  through 
a  Fresnel's  rhomb.  This  is  a  parallelepiped  of  glMS 
with  its  faces  set  at  certain  angles  depending  on  the 
refractive  power  of  the  glass.  The  light  entering  one 
base  of  the  rhomb  is  twice  internally  reflected  Wore 
it  emei^ges  at  the  opposite  base;  and  while  common 
unpolazued  light  passes  through  the  rhomb  without 
suffering  alteration,  plane -polarised  light  has  its 
properties  in  general  completely  altered.  The  final 
result  depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  incident  li^^t  to  the  plane  of  the 
internal  reflections.  In  two  cases,  namely,  when 
this  acgle  is  0**  or  90^  the  emerging  lifht  is  still 
plane  polarized;  when  the  angle  is  45**  Vie  light  is 
circularly  polarized;  in  every  other  case  it  is  dlipti- 
cally  polarixed.  In  the  fizst  case,  as  will  be  under- 
stood from  consulting  the  article  on  Polarization 
OF  LiOBT,  the  analifier,  on  being  Miplied  to  test  the 
beam,  shows  in  one  position  bright  light,  and  on  being 
turned  round  the  principal  axis  through  90**,  totid 
darkness.  In  the  last  case  that  of  elliptio  polariz- 
ation— the  analyzer  shows,  on  being  turned  round,  a 
beam  of  varying  intensity,  but  never  complete  ex- 
tinction.    In  the  case  of  circularly-polarized  light 
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the  analyzer  on  being  turned  round  shows  a  beam  of 
the  same  intensity  in  every  position  of  the  analyzer, 
and,  m  fact,  does  not  at  first  sight  differ  from  ordinary 
unpolarized  light.  When,  however,  it  is  examined — 
not  with  a  Nichol's  prism  direct,  but  after  a  second 
Fresnel's  rhomb  has  been  interposed — ^it  is  f  oimd  to 
differ  very  remarkably  from  unpolarized  light.  The 
latter  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  imaffect^  by  the 
rhomb;  the  circularly-polarized  light  emerges  from 
the  second  rhomb  plane  polarized.  It  is  thus  shown 
how  to  produce  and  how  to  recognize  circularly- 
polarized  light.  We  now  give  a  few  of  its  most 
remarkable  properties. 

The  light,  as  we  have  said,  that  emerges  from  the 
second  Fresuel's  rhomb  is  again  plane  polarized,  but 
it  does  not  emerge  precisely  as  it  entered.  For, 
except  in  one  particular  position  of  the  two  Fresnel's 
rhombs,  the  light  that  emerges  from  the  second 
rhomb  has  its  jtlane  of  pola'n2ation  changed;  the  plane 
is  turned  round,  in  fact,  through  an  angle  depending 
on  the  positions  of  the  two  rhombs  with  regard  to  the 
original  plane  of  polarization;  and  it  may  be  turned 
round  either  in  a  right-handed  direction,  as  it  is  called 
(see  below),  or  in  a  left-handed  direction.  We  might  ar- 
range a  set  of  pairs  of  Fresnel's  rhombs,  it  is  evident, 
in  such  positions  that  each  pair  should  give  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  ray  passing  through  it  a  farther 
twist  in  the  same  direction,  and  w^e  might  turn  it 
thus  through  any  angle  whatever.  Such  a  ix)wer  as 
we  have  imagined  in  a  set  of  Frosnel's  rhombs  is  pos- 
sessed by  quartz  and  by  a  considerable  number  of 
solutions  of  organic  bodies,  and  it  is  known  as  a 
power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization.  When 
a  beam  of  homo^jencous  light  has  passed  through  the 
jwlarheVf  and  the  analyzer  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  total  extinction  of  the  ray  (see  Polarization  of 
Light),  on  introducing  a  plate  of  quartz  the  light 
reappears;  but  on  turning  the  analyzer  round,  either 
in  a  right-handed  direction  or  in  a  left-handed  direc- 
tion (whence  the  names),  extinction  is  again  obtained. 
Quartz  is  named  right-handed  quartz  or  left-handed 
quartz,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
analyzer  must  be  turned.  The  amount  of  the  angle 
through  which  it  must  be  turned  depends  on  the 
thiclvness  of  the  plate  of  quartz. 

If,  instead  of  using  homogeneous  light,  as  we  have 
been  supposing,  plane-polarized  white  light  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  found  that  the  different  rays  are  differ- 
ently deviated.  The  effect  on  the  more  refrangible 
rays  is  greater  than  on  the  less  refrangible,  and  the 
l»lane  of  polarization  of  the  blue  rays  will  thus  be 
turned  through  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  the  red 
rays.  It  will  l)e  perceived  from  tlds,  that  having 
arranged  the  p(»larizer  and  analyzer,  and  in.serted  a 
plate  of  quartz,  as  described  alK)ve,  on  rotating  the 
analyzer  in  the  direction,  right-handed  or  left  handed, 
that  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  plate  of  quartz, 
we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  position  of  total  extinction, 
but  we  shall  see  a  most  l)eautiful  play  of  colours 
changing  in  order  from  red  to  yellow^,  then  to  orange, 
green,  and  blue.  These  phenomena  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  ni(»st  striking  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous phenomena  of  light. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  certain  organic 
licjuids  and  solutions  have  this  rotatory  jjower. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  turi)entine,  some 
essential  oils,  solutions  of  sugar,  and  solutions  of  tar- 
taric acid.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  Soleil's 
saccharometer  (which  see),  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  cane-sugar  in  a  liquid. 

One  other  matter  connected  with  this  most  inter- 
esting subject.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the  right- 
handed  and  left-handed  properties  of  quartz;  a  dis- 
covery of  HaUy  leads  us  here  to  the  very  threshold 
of  the  molecular  Btructure  of  crystaLs.    We  may  yet  | 


hope  for  diflooveiies  in  this  direction.  On  oomptring 
oryBtalfl  of  quartz  that  give  us  right-handed  and  Ufk- 
h&nded  polarization,  it  is  found  that  »  very  remark- 
able property  connects  their  forma.  The  crystali 
that  give  right-banded  and  left-handed  polarization 
are  of  an  unsymmetrical  ooDBtruction,  Rich  that 
either  viewed  in  a  looking-glaas  gives  an  image  uf 
the  same  fonn  as  the  other.  Pasteur,  examining  the 
crystaLs  of  the  two  vorietiefl  of  tartaric  arad  whose 
solutions  have  opposite  rotational  powera,  bat  whose 
chenucal  properties  are  very  nearly  the  some,  sboued 
that  the  same  law  holds  for  them;  and  having  crys- 
talllzed  what  is  known  as  neutrcU  tartaric  acid,  was 
able,  by  picking  out  the  crystals  by  hand,  to  separate 
it  into  equal  portions  of  laevo  tartaric  acid  and  dexiro 
tartaric  acid.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
special  articles  on  the  chemistry  of  this  snbstance. 

One  of  Faraday's  most  brilliant  discoveries  was 
the  rotatory  power  of  glass  under  the  action  of  a 
powerful  magnet.  The  reader  is  referred  for  an 
account  of  it  to  the  article  Polarized  Liort. 

CIRCULAR  SAILING.  See  Gbeat  Ciiicl* 
Sailing. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.    See  Cubbehct. 

CIRCULATION,  in  physiology,  ia  a  function 
peculiar  to  oi^anized  beings,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  perpetual  and  simultaneous  movements  of  com- 
position and  decomposition  manifested  in  organic  life 
are  carried  on.  From  the  simple  fact  that  veget- 
ables and  animals  are  nourished  by  intussusception, 
circulation  becomes  one  of  their  indispensable  func- 
tions, since  they  must  have  organs  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  take  up  the  nutritive  element  at  its  point  of 
contact  with  the  siurfaces,  and  carry  it  to  the  tissues 
where  it  is  to  be  assimilated;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  organs  receive  on  the  tissues  the  mole- 
cules of  decomposition  to  transport  them  outward& 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  configuration  and 
structure  of  the  circulating  apparatus  must  present 
modifications  as  varied  as  the  form  and  composition 
of  the  species  of  individuals  in  which  it  is  ol»erved ; 
but  whatever  be  the  differences  presented  by  the 
ciroulation  of  a  vegetable  compared  with  that  of  a 
mammal,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  in  both  only 
one  same  function,  since  in  physics  forms  are  nothing, 
and  the  only  thing  essential  is  the  end  to  be  attained. 

The  phenomenon  of  circulation  in  the  superior  ani- 
mals was  long  unknown,  and  the  vegetable  circula- 
lation  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery.  The 
ancients,  who  considered  the  heart  as  the  reservoir  of 
vital  air,  and  the  arteries  as  air-canals,  hod  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  mode  of  distributing  the  blood;  they 
thought  that  this  liquid  contained  in  the  veins  ex- 
perienced an  alternating  movement  of  fluctuation, 
which  they  compared  to  the  agitation  of  ^e  waves 
of  the  Euripus.  Aristotle,  however,  considered  the 
heart  as  the  source  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to 
him,  was  afterwards  lost  without  being  returned  by 
the  veins.  Galen,  who  had  observed  the  opposite 
directions  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  upon  the  very  point  of  discover- 
ing the  ciroulation;  but  many  centuries  passed 
away,  and  the  honour  of  the  discovery  was  reserved 
for  our  countryman,  Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  made 
in  1619.  llie  obsttbcles  which  it  encountered  form  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ; 
but  the  sublime  truth  worked  its  way  till  it  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  physiology.  Erom  the  discovery  of  the  drenlotioo 
of  the  higher  animals,  that  of  the  lower  animals, 
though  accompanied  with  new  difficulties,  arising 
from  peculiarities  of  structure,  necessarily  followed; 
but  even  after  this,  dreulation  long  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  confined  exclusively  to  animals,  and  the 
movement  of  the  sap  in  vegetables  was  not  reoog* 
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nised  as  a  true  circulation  till  the  microscope  had 
unfolded  its  wonders.  As  the  circulation  of  the 
higher  animala,  and  pxirticularly  of  man,  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Heart  we  shall  here  treat  only 
of  circulation  in  vegetables  and  in  the  lower  animals. 

Circulation  in  VeyetabUa, — Sap  is  to  vegetables 
what  blood  is  to  animals.  Both  require  a  cellular 
(issue  and  vessels  more  or  less  complicated  to  be  the 
reservoirs  in  which  the  nutritive  fluid  is  elaborated. 
In  the  vegetable  cells  this  fluid  performs  a  tnie  cir- 
culatory movement.  It  ia  confined  to  individual 
cells,  and  follows  a  more  or  less  spiral  direction. 
In  the  Cham  of  stagnant  x^ooIbi  the  axis  of  the 
plant  is  composed  of  elongated  cells  placed  end  to 
end,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  secondary 
cells,  which  are  often  encrusted  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  When  the  lime  is  carefully  removed  from  these 
tubular  cells,  the  intracellular  movement  of  the  sap 
is  readily  seen  under  the  microscope ;  and  still  more 
advantageously  in  species  of  the  allied  genus  NiUUa^ 
the  cells  of  wliich  are  not  encrusted  with  lime.  A 
simikir  movement  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  VaUitntria 
ipiraliSf  an  a(]uatic  plant  foimd  in  ditches  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fresh-water  tanks 
in  this  country ;  aUo  in  the  leaves  of  Anacharis  Cana- 
dengit  (or  A.  AUiiMstrum)^  abounding  in  ponds  and 
streams  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  having  been  in- 
troduced from  America  about  the  year  1S36.  Spiral 
movements  of  rotation  are  seen  in  the  leaves,  stipules, 
and  hairs  of  other  plants.  The  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  but 
the  cdlidar  cinu/ation  is  not  connected  with  the 
general  circulation  of  the  sap.  This  circulation,  un- 
like that  of  animals,  does  not  exhibit  movements  of 
fluids  to  and  from  a  common  centre.  Liquids  are 
diffused  throughout  the  plant  by  the  mutual  action 
of  cells  and  vesseb,  having  different  functions.  In 
the  stem  of  a  diootyledono\is  tree,  for  example,  the 
•ap  (IcRcribes  a  sort  of  circle,  not  in  determinate  vcs- 
seU,  but  by  a  definite  course  through  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  passing  upwards  from  the  roots,  through 
the  newer  woo<ly  tissue,  and  arriving  at  the  leaver, 
where  it  is  elaborated  under  the  action  of  air  and 
light ;  thence  descending  towards  the  exterior  of  the 
trunk,  it  becomes  diffused  in  various  directions,  both 
internally  and  externally.  A  very  simple  experi- 
ment demon  !4trates  this  nutrition  by  the  cortical 
tissue.  Apply  a  close  ligature  to  the  tender  bark  of 
a  young  vegetable,  and  the  parts  situated  above  the 
li^'ature  will  acquire  an  exuberance  of  development, 
while  those  beneath  it  will  cease  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped. The  sap  undergoes  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  vegetable  paiticular  elaborations,  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  immediate  products,  as  milky,  olea- 
ginous, resinous,  and  other  juices,  in  the  same  way  as 
arterial  blood  furnishes  material  for  the  secretions  of 
the  different  glands  of  the  hmnan  frame.  Observa- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  in  spring  and  towards 
the  end  of  summer  tiie  vegetable  circulation  is  more 
active  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  in 
winter  the  diminution  of  its  energy  keeps  pace  with 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature.  At  certain  degrees 
of  cold  the  freezing  of  the  sap  ruptures  the  vessels 
and  causes  the  death  of  those  parts  of  the  vegetable 
in  which  they  are  seated. 

Circuiaiitm  in  the  Jjoicer  Animal  Forms. — The  mo- 
tion of  a  limpid  fluid  can  be  rendered  perceptible 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  corpuscles  which  it  carries. 
In  the  blood  it  is  rendered  apparent  in  the  capillary 
vessels  by  means  of  its  globules.  In  infusorial  animal- 
coles  the  movement  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  is 
maintained  bv  that  of  the  animal  itself  and  by  the 
disturiiing  influence  of  nutritive  absorption.  In  the 
Polypi  the  movement  receives  aid  besides  from  the 
action  of  cilia  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  body.    The 


anndidiy  as  the  earth-worm,  possess  contractile  ves- 
sels traversing  the  length  of  the  body.  The  tntf  rte, 
CTustaceanSt  myriapodtf  and  tpidera  have  a  dorsal 
tube  which  in  the  common  crab  and  the  spider  is 
much  shortened  and  broadened,  but  in  the  others 
remains  tubidar,  the  blood  regaining  its  cavity 
through  slits  in  the  sides  as  well  as  by  the  opens  of 
the  trunks  which  the  heart  gives  off.  In  these  ani- 
mals the  circulation  is  incomplete,  that  is,  the  blood 
docs  not  flow  through  canals  with  deflnite  walls  but 
in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues.  The  MoUusca  have 
the  heart  provided  with  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  as 
in  the  snail  and  whelk ;  two  auricles,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  ventricle,  as  in  the  fresh-water  mussel,  or 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  as  in  the  ark  shells. 
Among  the  ascidians,  which  stand  low  in  that  division 
of  animals  to  which  the  molluscs  belong,  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  is  encoimtered  of  an  alternating 
current,  which  is  rhythmically  propelled  for  equal 
periods  in  opposite  directions.  All  vertebrated  ani- 
mals (except  Amphioxtu)  have  a  heart  which  in  most 
flshes  consists  of  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  in  the 
mud-fishes  (Lepidotiren)  there  are  two  auricles  and 
one  ventricle ;  and  this  trilocular  heart  is  found  in 
the  amphibians,  and  in  most  reptiles  except  the 
crocodiles,  which,  like  birds  and  mammals,  have  a 
four-chambered  organ  consisting  of  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles.  In  these  two  last-named  classes  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  are  kept  apart,  m  the  tri- 
locular hearts  the  two  currents  are  mixed  in  the 
ventricle. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  rite  enjomed  upon  Abra- 
ham as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  made  by  God  with 
him  and  his  posterity.  Circumcision  continued 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  a 
peculiarly  distinctive  rite.  Not  that  the  rite,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  continued  to  l)e 
cxclnsively  Jewish,  but  that  no  other  people  adopte<l 
it  with  the  precise  restrictions  which  made  it  to  the 
Jews  a  sign  of  their  covenant.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Jewish  rite  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  only  male  children  were  subjecte<l  to  it  Other 
eastern  nations  have  circumcised  on  various  days, 
and  some  of  them  included  females  in  the  rite.  So 
ivirticular  were  the  Jews  to  perform  circtuncision  on 
the  eighth  day,  that  the  Sabbath,  about  the  obser- 
vance of  which  they  were  strict  even  to  superstition, 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  other  eaHtem 
nations  who  have  practi.*ted  circumcision  adopted  it 
independently,  or  originally  borrowed  it  fntm  the 
Jews.  It  ap))cars  from  Gen.  xvii.  23  that  not  only 
Ishmael,  but  every  male  in  Abraham's  house,  was 
circumcised,  and  probably  his  children  by  Keturah 
were  so.  The  Arabians,  who  circumcise  after  the 
thirteenth  year,  are  supposed  to  derive  the  rite  from 
their  anccHtor  Ishmael;  and  if  the  early  Hebrews 
followed  the  example  of  Abraham,  the  custom  may 
have  been  communicated  to  other  families  and  trib«i 
besides  those  of  the  patriarchs.  Gen.  xxxiv.  may  per- 
haps be  taken  to  indicate  such  a  tendency.  There  is 
no  positive  evidence  that  any  eastern  nation  prac- 
tised circumcision  before  the  time  of  Abraham ;  but 
if  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  supernatural,  natural 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  its  propagation,  as  it 
is  said  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  moderating 
those  passions  which  are  known  to  be  excessive  in  the 
East.  Herodotus  mentions  its  being  practised  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  his  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  is  conclusive  on  this  point;  although  it  throws 
no  light  either  on  the  time  of  its  introduction,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevailed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
less  general  than  among  the  Jews,  and  was  probably 
confined  to  the  priestly  caste.    ChrisUanity  leoognises 
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no  rcliuloua  si^niirioaiico  in  tlio  i-ite,  fln^stitntincr  for  it, 
ficcorcliiiL,^  to  St.  J'niil,  JI..111.  ii.  li!»,  a  'cirruiiu-iHion  uf 
tlic  heart/  It  i.s  still  jiractisi.^d  in  iiiauy  parts  of  the 
JOast,  and,  of  courx.-,  lias  Imcu  rttain«j«l  ]>y  the  Jews. 
]t  is  ]i(»t  cnjoiueil  in  the  Koran,  Init  has  been  a(l(»j»U<l 
1)V  the  Mohammedans  en  the  example  of  rVlohammed 
liiniriolf,  and  is  ;us  <(.inm<»n  ainoii:,^  tlieni  as  aniomj 
tiie  dews.  The  Ahys-inian  ('hri.-lians  are  circuui- 
eised.  It  does  n<>t  aj-jMMr  that  the  IMoaldtes  or 
Ivloiiiitcs,  thouudi  descended  from  Ahraham,  ]»ra<tis'.-d 
circiimeision.  Hyrcanus,  a'X'onlinic  to  .lose]»hus,  eom- 
pelh'd  tlie  I'ldoiiiites  Uj  rc-eei\».'  eireumeisii.n. 

Ctri'iuni'K^ion  is  al-o  the  n;nn<;  of  a  fca-^t,  et  lehrated 
on  the  1st  of  Junuarv,  in  c<»mmonu)ration  of  the 
circnmoision  of  our  .S;i.\ifnr,  'J'lie  <lay  Av;ts  aii<:ifntlv 
celebrated  ;is  a  ta->t.  in  opposition  to  the  customs  of 
tile  ]*a^Mns,  Nvh<»  feasted  on  it  in  honour  oi  the  -od 
Janus. 

CIi:CU:\lL()(;r'ri(  )X,  a  r.-ure  of  rhetoric,  v/hich 
consists,  accordiii.,''  to  <^>uintilian,  in  sa\in'4  in  more 
that  which  miudit  1  e  said  in  fewer  wonls.  Sometimes 
it  i.s  a  mere  deieet  in  style,  and  becomes  alm(»st 
MiionyiJious  Avith  ixMiiliiu s.< ;  hut  it  is  often  also  used 
intenti(»nally,  anil  with  considei'ahle  addros,  when 
the  object  is  to  LTivt;  nit'  ranee  to  Soine  th^u'^ht  wliicli 
niiirlit  siiock  or  oir«  nd  if  too  bluntly  ex]Messcd,  and 
is  therel«tre  soft<  iied  .lown  by  a  cinundocution,  which 
I'Trseiits  it  a.s  it  Av«  re  diluted  an<l  «lisu'uist:d.  1'he 
X''in\  ])■  rijihrnsi.-f,  wiiieh  is  ju>t  a  (ireek  comiiound 
eMui\aK'nt  to  the  liutin  ctrriihtl'nutid^  is  also  i(Kntie;il 
in  its  meainn;^'",  thouidi  some  i^iammarians  have  en- 
dea\oured  to  di-iiu^nish  them  i«y  conhninLj  circum- 
locution to  ca>cs  ill  Mliich  intentional  palliation  is 
alw.ivs  im]»lied. 

CJlJCUiMNAVKJATOrvS.  INFa-ellan,  a  Portn- 
l^fuese,  was  the  first  of  tliost,'  intrej'itl  nun  who,  foll«»w- 
jni,'  in  the  j'ath  of  L'ohnnbus,  tiavei-sed  the  ocean 
from  the  east  to  the  a\<  >t,  and  |nirsuinL,'  this  direction, 
[tractically  deternn'ned  the  ^lobnlar  form  of  the  earth. 
1'he  voy.i'^e  <iceu]>ied  tlnee  years  and  twenty-nine 
<lays.  .Ma-t  Ihm  was  the  lirst  to  enter  the  Paeilio 
Octan,  but  he  diil  not  live  to  comj^lete  the  circnm- 
iia\  i-ation,  beiiiLi:  kidtd  in  l.VJl  at  tiie  I'liilippine 
Islands.  'J"ho  e:x]'edit:<«n  sit  out  in  l.'dV'.  Jn  his 
j);ts  ;i„ro  thri'U^h  tlie  Straits  of  Mauellan,  or  I'ouud 
('ape  Iforn,  into  tip- .Kouth-'in  se;us,  lie  was  followed 
by  the  Sj  aii'ards  (Fuca,  ^Mi-ndana,  C^>uin»s.  and  others, 
down  to  Mali-pina',  by  tiie  J-'rencli  ^liou^ainville, 
I^a  IV-roti-e,  aid  others,  down  to  I'revcinet',  l»y  the 
]  )utch  (I'aar.  Ills,  1  b'enisl^erk,  1Iert"'_re,  TasmaJi, 
Ihv-'^_:ewi  iu),  by  I:^ii:^lishmen  and  Ku>sians  ifr^iin 
I  >e>-.iinerr  to  Krus.  ii.it,  111,  and  Otto  v« .11  Kot/.eliUe), 
and  hi>lly  by  >»t.rth  Americans,  'i'he  I'ln^dish,  as 
AV;us  to  ha\  e  been  expeeted,  have  madt;  the  iiK  st 
numeituis  antl  imiH.rt  lut  \'ova.;es  round  tlie  \sorld. 
I'ifty  years  al't' r  ( 'ab(.t,  Jlu::!!  ^Villou;4hby  (ir.."»:.;) 
reaclied  ?s'o\;i  /embla  on  his  northern  t;\pedltion. 
All  attempts  hinec  made  to  enter  the  I'acitie  by 
a  .N.K.  or  N.w.  jiassa'^e  nntil  1  .">.'»']  were  fruitless. 
(See  NoKlIl  PoLAlc  Jvxi'KlMl  loNs.)  IJut  the  eleven 
vovaLjes  to  the  N.K,  ami  N.w.  by  Frobislur,  (lilbert, 
l)avis,  \\'eymouth  il.'''.»l),  and  .s 'veral  ('ther  navi- 
pit'>rs,  were  imp<irtant  fi"m  tlie  ilisfovcries  (.f  new 
lands  and  jiroductiNC  lidierit's  to  which  they  leil. 
At  the  same  time  I'rarn-is  I)ralxe  made  a  voyaLTc 
round  the  ;:lobc.  Cavendish,  Chidl-'V,  and  irawhins 
followed  th'ir  ^'leat  pred<;ces>urs  to  the  Soulh.  but  less 
hucces.sfully.  Amongst  the  b<'ld  na\  i-ators  Mho 
inidertook  L!;reat  e\|.eilitions  in  the  se\  entt M-nth  cen- 
tury, Hud^e.n,  r..ttlin,  I)ampi<r,  Ilalley,  and  \\'r»..ds 
]I^)_t,'ei>i,  were  di>tin'4:uidied  by  the  imj'ortance  of 
their  discoveries.  AV'oods  UtxI-^-ers  proceeded  to  (>'J^ 
Tel'  s.,  and  the  TInssian  Captain  l>ellin;^^h.ausen  to  70" 
in  the  year  I'^i^o.  (IJoi^crs  broU'_dit  Ahxamler  Sel- 
kirlc,  the  reputed  Cru.soe,  home  \\  ith  him.)     Thirty 


years  after  Koj^ers,  I.ord  Anson  (1741-44)  made  a 
vovaL,'e  round  tiie  world.  AVith  him  couimemx-s  a 
great  era  in  the  discoveries  in  the  .t^outh  se.xM,  en.br.i'-- 
iiig  the  entire  Polynesia.  Then  followe<l  the  voyaLTes 
of  discov(.'ry  by  Carteret  and  Wallis  (17o7V  '1  he 
\<>yages  of  Cook,  iM-^inninir  in  1770,  made  a  new  era 
in  citcumnaviLration.  At  last,  Vanc(»uver  uiadtj  ^'eo- 
f;rapher8  and  na\ii;atois  well  acquainted  with  tie 
north-western  coa^t  of  America.  The  principal  early 
na\iL:att>rs,  after  lMa;^'ellan.  wiio  succee<U<l  in  niakim; 
the  vo\age  rouml  the  globe  were  Croalva  an«l  A'.il- 
radi  (Sj>aniards),  l."..".?  ;  Metidana  (SpanisJn,  1 ." '".7  ; 
l>rake  (Fn_dishi,  1577:  (-"avendLsh,  l."*So  ;  Lc  ^L.ire 
(])utch^,  ir.l.'';  t^Miiros  iS]iani^h),  10"2r>;  T.'ts^uin 
(Dutcli),  l»;i'J:  Cowh'v.  lSi;:>,  I)am]»icr.  lOr^O;  C^".ke, 
17SJS;  Clipp'Tton,  17r.»;  liogL-^ewein  < J)utch),  17i:l; 
Anson,  171M;  I>\r<'n,  17'»4;  W'allis.  17GG  ;  Carteret, 
17»>>l;  Cook,  17t;s;  Co<>k  and  King,  1779;  I'ou- 
g.iinville  (French),  177i' ;  IVutlocke,  17.'?8;  AVilke:i 
(American^,  lb:57:  I  )'rrville  (French).  1S:J7. 

CliiCUMSTAN'iTAL  KVII>ENCE.     See  Evi- 

1)1  NCK. 

CHiCCMVALLATION,  or  Line  OF  Crnci  MVAi.- 

I.ATioN,  in  inilitary  alfairs,  implies  a  fortiticatiou  of 
earth,  consisting  of  ai>ara)M  t  and  trench  made  reiTind 
the  town  int<ndeil  to  be  be>it.u'ed,  when  any  molesta- 
tion is  ap]«re!iende<l  from  ]»arti'S  uf  the  enemy  which 
may  march  to  relieve  the  ])la  e. 

<  "I  ii(_'CS,  among  the  Komans.  an  obloiig  bnilding 
without  a  roof,  in  Avhicli  ])ublic  chari"t-rae..-s  and 
exhibitit-ns  of  puL:ili-ni  and  wrestling,  «.Vc.,  toidv  place. 
It  v.as  revtan'_;uhir,  excej.t  that  one  shoi  t  ^ide  form*  <1 
a  half  circle;  the  entr.mi.e  was  at  the  oppt.^ite  end. 
\\  illiin,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  v.  ere  six  ar- 
ea les  {<;ir<  (,(.<),  where  the  chariots  stood.  On  Inpth 
the  .sides,  and  on  the  Hemi<ircular  end,  were  the  >'-at3 
of  the  spectators,  ri-ing  gradually  <tne  above  an<»tiKr, 
like  steps,  and  resting  on  strong  arches.  At  the  foot 
of  the  seats  there  m.h  a  broatl  ditch,  called  cnrij>iis, 
to  prevent  tlu;  wiM  be;v.-t3  from  lea}ting  am<tng  the 
.'Spectators.  \\  ithin  was  an  oi>en  space  {iirtim) 
covered  with  s.aiid,  where  the  games  were  exliil'ited. 
This  space  ^^■rls  divided  lengthwisj  into  two  jiart*  by 
a  ^\.■dl  [sj'!,i,f)  FJ  b  t:t  thick  and  <>  hi_di,  ad'Tiied 
with  little  t'-uiihs.  altars,  statues,  cibelisks,  ]>yramid.s, 
and  conical  ]'illars.  Of  these  last  (iiffic)  there  WeiX' 
three  at  ea -Ji  end,  arraiiu'eil  in  a  trian^de,  which 
^t  r\ed  .a-  goals,  r«  imd  which  the  circuits  were  made. 
I  poll  the  spiii.i,  near  thecur\ed  end  of  the  circus, 
there  Mere  two  Columns  HU|'porting  seven  conical 
ball-,  called  (>/(t.  fn-m  tht  ir  resemblance  to  eg'js.  on 
their  summits.  Their  use  was  to  enal'le  the  spectator 
to  covmt  tlie  rounds  run  in  tlie  game,  the  comj^lete 
number  <if  which  was  seven.  ( >ne  of  the  ova  was  j»ut 
up  (»r  taken  dow  n  at  i  ac  h  round.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  s}>ina  w:is  ]»laced  an  ornament  c<»rrcsj>onding  to  the 
columns  snj)jK>iting  the  ova.  ( >n  the  out-side  the  circus 
was  surrounded  with  colonnades,  galleiics,  shops,  and 
I'ubHc  ])laces.  The  largest  of  these  buildings  in  Koine 
was  the  iiirii.'<  ))in  rimtu-^.  I  )ionysius  uf  Halicarn.us- 
sus  gives  its  length  .at  1''>>1\  feet,  and  the  brcatlth 
at  •Jls7  feet.  Accoitling  to  Fliny,  it  was  capalile  of 
containing  'J<»<',o(in,  and  according  to  Anrelius  Victor, 
;>.'>.i)oO  spectators.  Julius  Ca  sar  enlarged  an<l  onia- 
mente'd  it.  lender  Nero  it  was  burnecl,  and  under 
Antoninus  l*ius  ]>ull  jd  down.  'JVajan  rebuilt  it,  and 
Con.-.tantine  made  further  additions  to  it.  At  J>re- 
scnt  I'Ut  few  VestiLTcs  of  it  remain.  The  circus  of 
Caracalla  is  in  the  best  iircservation.  See  HllPO- 
dkoml:. 

The  games  cclebratcil  iu  these  structures  were 
known  collectively  by  the  name  of  huil  circcnsrii  or 
games  of  the  circus,  (iames  of  this  sort  are  said  to 
have  been  exhibited  by  Koundus.  Aft<  rwnrds,  by 
the  mutual  rivalry  of  the  adiUd,  theh  splendour  wulb 
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iacTDMed.  Under  the  emperon  they  attained  the 
greaiert  magnxfioence.  The  principal  games  of  the 
circus  were  the  ludi  Jiomani  or  tnagni,  called  also  from 
an  epithet  of  Cybele,  mrgiUeiuet,  which  were  cele- 
brated from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  Septemberi  in  honour 
of  the  ffreat  gods,  so  called.  The  passion  of  the  people 
for  these  shows  appears  from  the  cry  with  whidi  they 
addressed  their  rulers — ^nem  et  circen$e§  (bread 
and  the  games !)  A  splendid  procession,  or  pompa^ 
opened  the  festivaL  The  images  of  the  great  gods 
were  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capito- 
Uae  Mount ;  the  procession  moved  from  this  temple 
throup^h  the  forum  and  the  street  called  Velabrum  to 
the  ctrcuM  mcucimus*  The  chief  magistrate  led  the 
procession.  Before  him  was  carried  the  image  of  the 
winged  goddess  of  Fortune  {Fortuna  aUita).  Then 
came  Uie  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva^  Nep* 
tune,  Ceres,  ApoUo,  Diana ;  after  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  his  image  was  introduced,  and  in  later 
times,  perhaps  those  of  the  deifled  emperors  also. 
These  images  were  in  splendid  covered  chariots, 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules,  stags,  camels,  elephants, 
also  sometimes  by  lions,  panthers,  or  tigers.  After 
the  pompous  prooes8ion  of  gods  followed  rows  of 
buys,  who  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and  who 
led  the  horses  to  be  used  in  the  races.  After  these 
followed  the  sons  of  the  patricians,  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  armed,  part  on  horseback,  part 
on  foot.  After  these  came  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
and  the  senate.  The  sons  of  knights,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  brought  up  the  rear.  Then  followed 
the  chariots  and  horses  destined  for  the  races,  and  the 
different  athUUe,  as  pugilists,  wrestlers,  runners,  all 
naked,  except  a  covering  about  the  loins.  In  this 
procession  were  includ<^  the  dancers,  youths  and 
twys,  arranged  in  rows,  according  to  their  age.  They 
wore  violet-coloured  garments,  with  brass  belts,  and 
carried  swords  and  short  spears.  The  men  wore  hel- 
mets. Each  division  was  preceded  by  a  man  who 
led  the  windings  of  the  dance.  The  musicians  fol- 
lowed, including  a  number  of  persons  dressed  like 
Sileni  and  Satyra,  who,  with  large  wreaths  of  flowers 
in  their  hands,  exhibited  various  sportive  dances, 
with  a  company  of  musicians  behind  them.  To  this 
exhibition  of  wild,  unrestrained  joy,  succeeded  the 
religious  pomp.  First  came  the  CamiUi — boys  whom 
the  priest  employed  in  the  sacrifices ;  then  the  ser- 
vants who  took  part  in  it ;  after  these  the  fiarutpices, 
with  their  knives,  and  the  butchers,  who  led  the 
victims  to  the  altar;  the  different  orders  of  the 
priests,  with  their  servants;  first,  the  high-priest 
{jMhti/ex  maxiniut),  and  the  other,  pontifices;  then 
iJie  ^aminetf  then  the  augurs,  the  (luifidedmHn 
with  the  Sybilline  books,  the  vestal  virgins,  then 
the  remaining  inferior  orders  of  priests,  accord- 
ing t>  their  rank.  The  images  of  gods  brought 
up  the  rear;  sometimes  also  a  pompous  show 
of  treasures,  the  spoils  of  war.  In  the  drcus, 
the  procession  went  round  once  in  a  circle,  and 
the  sacrifices  were  then  performed.  The  specta- 
tors took  their  places,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
games  commenced.  These  were — 1.  Races  with 
horses  and  chariuts.  These  were  so  honourable  that 
men  of  the  highest  rank  engaged  in  them.  The 
whole  race,  in  which  the  competitors  were  divided 
into  four  parties,  consisted  of  twenty-four  courses, 
and  each  course  of  seven  circuits,  making  about  seven 
miles.  Each  party  perf onned  six  courses,  three  in 
the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  cha- 
riots were  very  Ught,  and  commonly  had  two  or  four 
hones  abreast  attached  to  them.  2.  The  gymnastic 
contests.  3.  The  Trojan  games,  prize  contests  on 
horseback,  which  .tineas  was  said  to  have  fint  insti- 
tuted and  Julius  Cesar  revived.  4.  The  oombats 
with  wild  beasts^  in  which  beasts  fought  with  beaats 


or  with  men  (criminals  or  volunteers).  The  expense 
of  these  games  was  often  immense.  Pompey,  in  his 
second  consulship,  brought  forward  600  lions  at  one 
combat  of  wild  beasts,  which,  with  eighteen  elephants, 
were  slain  in  five  days.  5.  Representations  of  naval 
engagements  {naumachuB),  for  which  purpose  the  cir- 
cus could  be  laid  under  water. 

The  modem  circus  is  a  place  where  horses  are 
trained  to  perform  antics,  and  where  exhibitions  of 
acrobats,  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  performers,  and 
various  pageantries,  including  a  large  amount  of  buf- 
foonery, are  presented.  It  is  destitute  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  dignity,  grandeur,  and  dramatic  power 
which  relieved  the  frequent  barbarity  of  the  ancient 
circensian  games,  and  is  chiefly  patronized  by  chil- 
dren and  persons  of  inferior  taste  and  education. 

CIRENCESTER  (usually  caUed  ClcttUr),  a  town, 
England,  county  and  18  miles  8.E.  of  Gloucester.  It 
was  founded  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  name  of  Corinium,  became  a  Roman  sta- 
tion. Several  Roman  remains,  including  those  of  an 
amphitheatre,  have  been  discovered  in  it,  and  nu- 
merous relics  belonging  to  this  period  of  its  history 
have  from  time  to  time  been  dug  up,  and  depositoil 
in  the  rather  interesting  local  museum.  The  mo- 
dem town,  consisting  of  four  principal  and  several 
minor  streets,  presents  a  respectable  and  even  opu- 
lent appearance.  The  church  has  a  lofty  tower,  and 
ctmtains  several  interesting  monuments.  Cirenceator 
being  formerly  a  place  of  greater  importance,  was 
the  scene  of  numerous  events  in  early  English  bin- 
tory.  It  has  little  or  no  trade.  In  the  outskirts  i.i 
the  well-known  Royal  Agricultural  College,  which 
accommodates  a  large  number  of  students,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  pari  bor.  in  1881,  8431 ;  of 
urban  sanit  (list.  7703. 

CIRRHIPEDES,  the  name  of  a  class  of  marine 
invertebrate  animals,  consisting  of  those  whose  soft 
body  is  provided  with  very  long,  articulated  Umbe, 
which  are  protruded  and  rapidly  withdrawn  within 
the  multivalve  sheU.  They  are  crustaceans  which 
have  undergone  retrograde  metamorphosis,  the  free 
swimming  larva  becoming  after  a  time  attached  by 
its  head,  and  secreting  a  composite  shell.  They  have 
been  divided  into  two  orders — the  one  called  stMiU, 
because  their  body  has  no  peduncle,  and  is  confined 
in  a  shell,  fixed  on  different  marine  productions,  and 
often  on  the  bottom  of  vessels  in  such  numbers  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  their  power  of  sailing;  the 
other  called  ped^ncvlated,  because  the  body  is  sup* 
ported  by  a  tubular  peduncle,  and  movable  though 
fixed  by  its  base.  Of  the  first  order,  the  Balanut  or 
acom-^ell  is  the  best-known  type;  of  the  latter  the 
Anaiifa  or  gooee-bamacle.  Both  ordezs  are  so  widely 
diffused  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sea  without  them. 

CIRRO-CUMULUS  and  CIRRO-STRATUS. 
See  Clodd. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  After  the  battle  of 
Lodi  (May  10, 1796),  Bonaparte,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  Lombardy,  and  formed  of 
it  the  Trsnspadane  Republic;  at  the  same  time  the 
Cispadane  Republio  was  formed  of  the  provinces  of 
Modena  and  Reggie  taken  from  the  duke,  and  Fer- 
rara  and  Bologna  from  the  pope;  Romagna  with  two 
other  legations  ceded  by  the  pope  at  the  Treaty  61 
Tolentmo,  19th  Feb.  1797,  were  afterwards  added, 
but  the  whole  was  in  the  month  of  June  united  with 
the  Transpadane  Republic,  under  the  name  of  Cisal- 
pine Republic.  By  this  name  the  Emperor  of  Ger* 
many  recognized  it  as  an  independent  power  at  the 
Peace  of  Campo-Formio  (October  17).  It  comprised 
Austrian  Lombardy,  together  with  the  Mantuan  and 
the  Venetian  provinces,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema, 
Verona^  and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  priu- 
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ci|i;iHty  of  ISHissa  .an«l  C.'ur.ua.  aT!«l  the  tlmro  ecclrsi- 
n.sliral  (lek-j[^:iti«;us — 1j<i1o-u;i,  Ferrara  with  !Me.s*tlu, 
ami  l!()iiKii:na.  Octohcr  '2-,  in  the  saino  year,  the  \'al- 
teliue  or  Veltliii,  IWinio,  aiul  Chiaveuiia,  belon^iiiir 
to  the  (iii^ons,  were  adck-*!;  80  that  the  7ie\v  repul'lic, 
Vvhich  was  dividod  into  ten  <h'jKirtnients,  conijJristHl 
lt'',;;".7  s([uare  niiK;.s  and  ;;,r«<)U,')nij  inhabitants.  The 
li'uishitive  hudy,  f(»nij>i>,st:d  (»f  a  e<)nncil  of  eiuhty 
elders,  toj<  thcr  with  aJioth-M'  e«>nu(il  of  IGu  m'  ni- 
l)«rs,  and  thv  diret-'tory  [iHrci  t"ri  nmK  held  their  ses- 
sions in  ]Milan.  Tlie  anny  ( i'^reneh  tr<>o].s  in  tlie 
]>ay  (if  the  iviuddiei  aniuiinted  to  'Jojihk  mon.  In 
March,  17li^,  it  v.a.s  more  eL)Si  |y  connected  \\\\\\ 
J'rajH'c  l)y  a  d-  f^nsive  and  olhiisi\e  alliance,  and  a 
(•••nunorcial  ticaty.  On  the  renewal  nl  the  war  he- 
tweuii  An.-,tria  and  Fran't,',  in  ^larch,  17l''.\  it  was 
disunited  for  a  short  time  hy  the  successrs  of  the 
An  ;tri;in.s  a?id  JIussians,  hut  souu  n-.^tore-d  by  lloua- 
partes  \i(t,.ry  ;iL  Mart/ni:o  ohnie  11,  Lsian.  'i'lie 
l'-'I>uMie  tlieU  received  a  delibci  ati\  t;  body  (ro/isitffu) 
of  fifty,  and  an  <.'xeeuti\e  council  (</'nirii<>)  of  nine 
nieiiiliLrs.  ( >n  llie  (*Lh  of  Septeuil  er  it  was  enlar^^d 
by  the  a'ldiiioM  of  tlie  Xovarese  and  Tortoiiese,  and 
at  the  J'eace  of  Jjuu :\ille  ( i'eb.  1',  ISOl)  \\;ls  aufain 
acknowled-t  d  b}'  Austria,  .bunnary  '2a,  I'^ieJ,  it  re- 
eei\(,'d  the  name  of  the  Jtiil',<iii  /,'<  /j'  hin\  .nnd  elected 
I'onapaite  jn't  sident,  and  1' lancis  ^lel/.i  d  Jhile  \  ice- 
]>resident.  i'roni  Iso."*  to  b^l  1  it  forin<d  part  of  the 
Ki]iL'"loni  of  Jtaly.  It  \vas  L;i\en  to  Austria  by  tlie 
I'oii-ri  -s  of  ^  it^nna  in  1>17>  as  the  J.onibaido-V'ene- 
tiaii  Kiii'^doui. 

CJSl-ADAXK  KKl'l  BLIC.  See  Cisaliim: 
lii;iM  lu.n;. 

CbSKHEXb^U  IM^rri'd.rC.  Sewral  town^  on 
the  Khine,  ]iai'ticularly  (\>L)u;-]ie,  a\i\da-( 'hajK  lie, 
and  ]jonn.  at  th^  time  when  so  many  re|>ublics  were 
taeated,  declared  them-ehes  iu'l-peudent,  under 
I'j'ench  pioteetittn.  and  toi)k  the  title  of  Ci-^>'li'  iii<lL 
J!ri,ii/,h'.-  iu  Si|.t.  17'.»7.  J>nt  at  the  I'eace  of  („'aiiij«o- 
]''ormio  (Oet.  17,  17'.'7),  tlie  h  ft  b,,nk  of  tlie  T:iiine, 
iuc]udiii„'  th'-  ('i>t hellish  b'e]>u!'lic,  was  eed<  »1  to 
j-'jaii^'e  by  ;i  s<.''i-et  arti<  le^  and  the  eenfid»;ratioii 
l>earin'_,'  this  Tiann/  is  in  consf(|U<-nc'.'  hardl\   Known. 

ClS'J'i'^lvl 'lAXS.  a  nli-ions  order  whieh  takf-.^  its 
name  fre'Ui  i(-^  oii.dnal  coum.  iit,  (^i(e:au\'  ((//.-'(re//',//). 
Hot  far  from  1  Mjoii,  Avhere  th'-  sorirtv  \\a>;  foruKd  in 
1  O'.'s  by  Uobci't^  abbe  of  S.»li--ine,  nudei'  the  i-ule  <tf  St. 
J<eiiediet.  Throuuli  tlie  t-\ei'tions  of  St.  iM'rn.ard  de 
(  '!aii-\  aux  it  had  increased  so  much  lu<>  ye;us  after 
its  oii-iiL  as  to  «  iiibrace  Isod  rich  abbt-ys  in  dili'ertut 
eountries  of  J-ju-'-Im-.  TJa-  ( 'i-tdi"ci;ius  didicated 
tin  ni>el\L's  to  a  c(»nt<'mjtlative  life.  Their  rule  \\,is 
Se\'re.  'J'ii.y  sucee._ded  in  freeim;  tht^uscl  \  cS  from 
the  ^uiu-rint'Mnl'.  nci'  of  the  bi-ho].;^^  ioid  fornieil  a 
bind  of  sj'iritual  republic.  A  hijh  council  cc.nsistiuL:" 
ol  tlie  ahiiol  of  ( 'iteaux  as  supnior.  tie"  ;  l«bots  of 
('Iair\aii\,  i^a  l''erte.  Ponti-Tii.  and  ]\I(»rimond,  all  in 
I'ranee,  ami  twenty  othei"  ((■i<'iil''/ri  s,  ;^'-overned  the 
borly,  uudei'  the  immediat<>  sujierinteudt  iiee  of  the 
pope.  Jn  J'lanee  they  called  thfinscKes  ]hi'it<i}J- 
v/o  .*,  in  lionour  of  St.  Bernard.  AnioU'^r  the  frater- 
nities t.niariatiuif  from  them,  the  most  rem.irk.d'le 
are  the  J 'a i«  footed  monks,  or  Feuilkint-,  and  the 
nuns  of  b'oct  lloyal,  in  I'raiu'e;  tlie  J»ei'olK  ts,  J"e- 
fotmed  ( 'i-tt-rciiiiis.  in  S]>ain;  and  the  nmnks  of  La 
'J'laj'pe.  I\iehes  and  indohnce  brou-ht  on  the  <le- 
cliue  of  this  order.  Many  of  their  convents  ceased 
to  exist  before  the  Bebtrmatiou,  still  mon.'  afterwards, 
iiartly  bv  gradual  deia\",  i-artly  bv  falliii'^  into  other 
hands.  The  ei*neral  fate  of  the  reli^ienis  (»rdirs 
duriu;;  the  period  of  the  l'i-<  iicli  revolution  i<-dueed 
the  Cistercians  to  a  few  conveJits  in  Sj'ain,  J'oland, 
the  Au.^trian  domijjions,  and  the  Saxon  part  of  Uii[>er 
Busatia.  They  wear  white  robes  with  lilack  seajiii- 
laiics.     Sec  Fiirii.L.vNi.s,  Ba  Tuai-i'I:;,  Bokt  Kuyal. 


CTTADBB  (from  tke  Italian  r!t(a<Ir/h,  a  diminu- 
tive of  citU't,  city;  signify int;  iUtlc  city),  in  fortili'  a- 
ti(»n,  a  kind  of  fort,  consisting  of  four,  live,  or  j»ix 
sides,  with  ba^^tions,  commonly  joined  to  towns,  and 
sometimes  erect-d  on  commanding  eniinenct^  within 
them.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  ca-stle  by  lia\iiig' 
bastions. 

CITIBEROX',  '►r  Ef.atea,  a  mountain,  Greece, 
which  stretches  N.w,.  separating  Bo  otia  frc^m  MeLraii-* 
and  Attica.  Its  loftie>t  snmnnt  ri>es  4'>2o  feet  aU-.e 
the  sea,  and  is  the  sul)jeet  of  numerous  fable.s  aiid 
cla.'^sical  allusions.  (.)n  its  northern  slope  .^toxl  V  'j 
ancient  city  ('f  Blata-a,  the  circuit  of  wLe-ae  wAli 
may  r-till  be  tiMced.  Its  modern  name  Elatea,  from 
ih(t',  a  fir,  is  derived  fn.au  the  pine  forests  ^^  ith 
^^hich  it  is  crowned. 

(.■ITHEKX  iBatin  Cilhxra,  Creek  KiOmrn),  a 
musical  instrument  frcpiently  referred  te»  by  the 
Creek  and  Batin  jtoets.  It  was  a  Itite  of  triau^'-uliir 
sh;i]K',  with  se\en  .strings,  which  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  (;iL,dit  or  nine.  The  Spanish  guicar  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  (a'tliern. 

CITJ]:s  OB  KEFl^CB.  Wy  the  law  of  Mo<-s 
six  out  <if  the  forty-eii;ht  cities  wliich  the  Israelite-s 
w<  ]-e  dire,  ted  to  uive  to  the  tribe  of  Bevi.  in  the 
division  (if  the  land  of  </ana^m  among  their  tril^js, 
were  to  !)«.•  set  aj'art  as  cities  oi  refuse  for  the  man- 
sla\er  or  accidental  homicide.  The  ri^rht  of  aveDLdii;.: 
murder  beloiiLT*  d  to  the  next-ofddn  of  the  murdere-vi 
man;  but  on  the  slayer  iKeini,'^  t(»  one  of  these  citi-.is, 
three  of  whieh  were  to  be  on  either  side  of  Jordan, 
the  aN'eUL'er  of  blood  wa.>  forbidd-.n  to  touch  hiia  till 
he  stood  before  the  conL,uxgation  in  judgment,  when, 
if  he  was  found  to  iiaxe  acted  without  prcmeditittion 
or  mali  e.  lie  had  a  residence  apjoiinted  him  iu  tlie 
city  of  lefuLfe  until  the  death  of  the  hi'_rh-prie.<t, 
and  V.  a>  then  permitted  t^)  return  to  his  inherit^mce. 
If  the  shaver  violated  this  regulation  by  leavinij-  the 
city  of  refuge  before  the  death  of  the  high-prie>t, 
tlie  a\enuer  <»f  bl(»oil  miL,djt  kill  him  with  imj-unitv. 
'i"ke  six  cities  of  refuse  apj'ointed  in  accordanee  witli 
this  lav.-  wi  n-  Ixedesh,  Shechem,  and  Hebron  on  the 
we-t  .>ide  of  dta-dan;  and  J>e/.er,  Bamoth-Cilead,  and 
<iolan  on  the  ea>t.  This  law  of  refuge  tJceins  t<> 
h.ive  Iteen  favoured  by  the  Bevites.  to  "whom  it  would 
L;ive  a  mea>'Ure  of  jtolitical  intluence,  much  iu  the 
same  way  as  tlie  privilege  <.f  sanctuary  did  to  the 
nanks.  abbots,  and  other  tliuTiitarics  c^f  the  Kouiish 
i  liurcli;  it  was  consetpiently  interpreted  by  them  in 
the  nio^t  liberal  way.  ]\hvimonides  .says  that  all  the 
b>rl.y-eii,dit  cities  of  the  l^evites  had  the  ri.irht  of 
)■'  fii'^e.  altliouuh  oidy  the  six  were  obliged  to  recei%e 
and  loilj;e  the  slaver  Lrratuitously. 

cniKS  OB  Till-:  BBAIX.  8r-  Solum  and 
CoMoi:i{  vu. 

ClTBItJ  ACIP  (Cjr.,0-,n,0)  was  tir.^t  sep.v 
ratted  and  distinuni-^hed  by  Scheele  in  17S4.  It  is  a 
very  widely  distributed  acid,  beiu'.;  jtresent  iu  nio^t 
Common  fruits,  such  as  g.oseben-ies,  cuirants,  lenion.**, 
citrons,  cherries,  .and  many  others.  It  is  generallv 
]ire]»:ired  fnni  hrnon-juice,  the  dark  treacledike  Hui<I 
imported  from  Sicily,  by  fermenting  it.  filteiing,  and 
m  uti'.di/ing  with  chalk  and  <jiucklime,  ])y  wliich 
citiate'  of  (alcinm  is  preci].itate<l.  This,  by  deconi- 
]>o>ition  Avith  sulj-huiie  acid,  gives  the  acid,  whicli  is 
got  pure  by  r*  peated  crystallization.  Several  im- 
j'niveni'iits  ha\eof  late  l>een  introduced,  both  in]>re- 
j'aring  the  crude  leniou-juice  f<u-  exj)ortation  and  in 
the  subse([uent  puritication  and  cr\ .stall i/.ation  of  the 
acid.  Citric  acid  is  white  when  ]>uie;  it  crystallize:* 
in  two  forms,  one  belonging  to  the  trimetrio  system  is 
the  common  form,  and  in  it  the  ae-id  ha.s  one  projx>r- 
ti(in  of  water.  1'he  other  form  is  ditferent,  and  the 
acid  contains  lialf  tlie  (juantity  of  water.  The  ordi- 
nary crystals  ellloresce  in  the  air,  in  a  warm  rooQL 
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Citric  acid  has  »  pleasant  sour  taste.  It  dissolves 
▼ezy  readily  in  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  SVhen  heated  it  undergoes  de- 
composition, and  yields  ac<mitiCf  itoconic,  and  cUra- 
conic  acids,  along  with  other  products.  It  is  acted 
on  by  nitric  and  sidphuric  adds  and  by  other  reagents, 
yielding  a  variety  of  decompositions  and  derivatives. 

Citric  acid  combines  with  the  metals,  forming 
citrates.  They  are  crystalline  salts,  and  many  of 
them  are  soluble  in  water.  Crude  citric  acid  is 
largely  employed  by  the  calico-printer  as  a  resist 
and  aa  a  discharge.     See  next  article. 

CITRUS,  an  important  genus  of  trees.  CUi'u» 
maHrOf  a  small  evergreen  shrub  introduced  into  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  from  Asia,  is  the  citron 
proper.  We  import  the  fruit  iu  a  preserved  state, 
and  then  usually  the  rind  alone.  It  comes  candied 
with  sugar,  or  preserved  in  salt  and  water  for  the 
purpose  of  being  candied  here,  llie  lemon  is  the 
fruit  of  CilruM  Umonum,  a  native  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains  in  India^  and  has  lung  been  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  whence  several  varieties  of  lem- 
ons are  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  sweet 
orange  is  Citrua  aurantiuMj  now  found  in  China, 
India,  North  and  South  Africa*  South  Europe,  Tur- 
key, islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  South  America, 
&a  The  bitter  orange  is  CUru*  tmlgarit,  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  last  species.  The  shaddock 
{CUrui  decumaTui)  was  introduced  into  the  West  In- 
dies from  China  by  Captain  Shaddock.  Another 
species,  named  Citrus  panidisi,  the  forbidden  fruit,  is 
sometimes  used  in  this  country  as  an  ornamental 
addition  to  the  dessert;  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  sweet- 
ish, and  the  rind  is  not  so  bitter  as  that  of  the  shad- 
dock. The  genus  Citrus  furnishes  the  essential  oils 
of  orange  and  lemon  peels;  of  orange  flowers  {Oleum 
neroU)'f  of  citron  peel  {Oleum  citnmella);  of  the  ber- 
gamot  orange  {Oleum  hergamoUs);  and  oil  of  the 
orange  leaves,  usually  called  essence  dt  petit  grain — 
all  much  esteemed  in  perfumery. 

Lemon-juice,  which  is  one  of  the  sharpest  and 
most  agreeable  of  all  adds,  is  used  in  cookery,  con- 
fectionery, medidne,  and  various  other  ways.  By 
calico-printers  it  is  very  extensively  employed  as  a 
discharger  of  colour,  to  produce  with  more  deamess 
and  effect  the  white-figured  part  of  coloured  patterns 
dyed  with  colours  formed  from  iron.  The  juice  is 
procured  by  simply  squeezing  the  fruit  and  straining 
it  through  linen  or  any  loose  filter;  and  in  Sicily  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  it  forms  an  im- 
(lortant  artide  of  commerce.  Being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies  for  the  scurvy,  it  generally  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  sea-stores  of  ships  that  are  des- 
tined for  long  voyages.  Several  different  modes 
have  been  recommended  for  the  preserving  of  lemon- 
juice.  One  of  these  is  to  put  it  into  bottles  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  which,  floating  on  the  surface, 
prevents  the  immediate  contact  of  the  air  and  re- 
tards the  decomposition  of  the  add,  though  the  ori- 
ginal fresh  taste  soon  gives  place  to  one  which  is  less 
gratefuL  In  the  East  Indies  lemon-juice  is  some- 
times evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  extract.  Sometimes  it  is  crystallized  into 
a  white  and  add  salt;  but  what  is  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  essential  salt  oflemonSf  for  taking 
out  ink-stains  and  iron-mould  spots  from  linen,  is 
only  a  preparation  from  the  juice  of  sorreL  The  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  rind  of  the  lemon  has  a  grateful 
aromatic  and  bitter  taste,  which  renders  it  useful  in 
cookery.  When  dried  it  is  considered  a  good  stoma- 
chic, promotes  the  appetite,  and  is  otherwise  service- 
able as  a  medidne.  It  is  often  candied  and  made 
into  a  sweetmeat,  under  the  name  of  lemon  chips. 
In  distillation  it  yields  a  light  and  almost  colourless 
oil,  which  is  fr^uently  employed  as  a  perfume. 


Lemons  are  sometimes  preserved  in  sirup.  Small 
ones,  with  thick  rinds,  are  converted  into  a  grateful 
pickle.  Marmalade  and  sirup  are  also  xnade  of 
them.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  fine  pack-thread,  about  i  yard 
long,  should  be  run  through  the  protuberance  at  the 
end  of  the  lemon.  The  ends  of  the  string  are  to  be 
tied  together  and  suspended  on  a  hook,  in  an  airy 
situation,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lemon  may  hang 
perfectly  free  and  detached. — llie  cultivation  of  the 
lime  {Citrus  acida\  a  spedes  or  variety  of  the  dtron, 
like  the  lemon,  but  much  smaller,  with  a  thin  and 
very  odorous  rind,  and  very  add  juice,  is  much  at- 
tended to  in  several  parts  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Its  juice  affords  a  more  grateful  add  than 
that  of  the  lemon. 

CITTA,  in  geography,  the  Italian  word  for  citj/, 
which  is  used  in  many  proper  names  of  dties,  as 
CittA  CasteOana,  Cittd  Ducale,  CUUi  Nuova,  &c. 

CITTADELLA,  a  town  of  lUly,  in  province  of, 
and  15  miles  north-cast  of  Vicenza,  on  the  Brentella, 
an  affluent  of  the  Brenta.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  paper.    Pop.  7213. 

CITTA-DI-CASTELLO  (andent  Tifemum,  Ti- 
bemum),  a  town,  Italy,  province  and  25  miles  y.N.w. 
Perugia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  dtadel,  cathedral,  nine 
churches,  several  convents,  and  some  silk-mills.  In 
1798  the  French  captured  the  town  from  the  Nea- 
politans, who  had  recently  taken  possession  of  it 
Pop.  5587. 

CITTA-VECCHIA,  or  Civita-Viochta,  a  forti- 
fied dty  of  Malta,  near  the  centre,  and  almost  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  island,  7  miles  w.b.w. 
Valetta.  The  rise  of  the  latter  town  has  almost 
ruined  it,  and  its  magnificent  houses  and  palaces  are 
almost  deserted.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  from  which  a 
view  of  the  whole  island  is  obtained,  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Publius,  who  was  Roman 
governor  when  the  apostle  suffered  shipwreck.  The 
catacombs,  situated  in  the  suburb  Kabato,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  place.  They  are 
excavated  in  the  tertiary  limestone  of  the  island,  and 
run  a  considerable  way  underground.  The  rudely 
sculptured  cross  which  is  on  the  roof  of  many  of  the 
tombs,  and  the  inscription,  *In  pace  posita  sunt,* 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  early 
Christians.  Many  of  Uiem  were  probably  used  for 
refuge.  Cittik-Vecchia,  while  in  possession  of  the 
Saracens,  was  called  Medina;  and  in  that  of  the 
Arragonese  Notabile.  The  town  also  contains  the 
andent  palace  of  the  grand-nuisters  of  the  Order  of 
Malta.     Pop.  4700. 

CITY  (Latin  civitas).  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
distinguished  a  dty  from  a  town,  or  mere  assemblage 
of  people  living  together  under  munidpal  laws,  as  an 
independent  community  or  state  possessing  soverci^ 
authority,  and  induding  any  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing territory  the  inhabitants  of  which  possessed  the 
rights  of  dtizenship,  but  exduding  conquered  or 
dependent  territories.  Thus  Athens,  Rome,  and 
Carthage  were  all  both  towns  and  dtics  in  different 
senses.  In  Europe  the  word  dty  came  to  have  two 
meaning's,  the  one  dvil,  the  other  ecclesiasticaL 
The  dvil  meaning  corresponded  with  the  Roman 
sense,  in  which  the  great  Italian  republics  and  the 
German  free  dties  during  the  period  of  their  inde- 
pendence corresponded  ii^ith  it.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  fate  of  such  dties  must  necessarily  have  caused 
the  word  to  lose  the  sense  of  territorial  mdenendence, 
and  this  change  would  be  promoted  by  the  rise  of 
rivals  to  them  in  other  respects  havmg  no  such 
daim,  so  that  in  modem  times  a  dtsr  has  oome  to 
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si^iiify  men  Iv  a  town  hoMiiig  from  extont  of  ]»<>])nla- 
tion.  fav<»ural)Ie  situation,  or  otlicr  causLS,  a  loadiiiEf 
jilace  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
ecilisiaslical  Ht-nsc  of  the  term  city  is  a  town  which 
is  the  see  of  a  Insliop.  This  seems  to  be  tlie  histo- 
rical use  of  tlio  term  in  l-Lni^land,  and  still  possesses 
Home  authority  tliere,  but  in  general  use  it  has  lx!en 
sii])crseded  by  the  wider  one.  In  our  historical  retro- 
sjM'ct  we  take  tlie  term  in  its  lea>;t  restricted  sense. 
Tilt;  origin  of  cities  belongs  to  the  earliest  jteiiod  of 
lii-t"ry.  According  t^»  Moses  Cain  was  the  first 
founder  of  a  citv,  and  Ximrod  })uilt  thre*\  amon-j: 
wliicli  ]*.abylon  w:is  tlie  most  ini]>ortant.  Th».'  Jews 
iinagiue  that  Shem  erected  the  lii>t  city  after  the 
d'bige.  At  the  c«>nnnenct-ment  of  society  tiie  form 
of  governmtnt  was  i»atriarehal.  The  ruler  was  tlie 
hea<l  of  the  family  or  clan.  Jvelationship,  the  innate 
wish  of  mm  to  live  in  society,  and  more,  jierhnps, 
than  both  those  causes,  the  necessity  of  j>roviding 
iiK-ans  of  dtfi  nee  against  m(»re  powerful  clans, 
brought  tog,  tlicr  .separate  families  into  one  s[)ot. 
'J'iie  fertility  <»f  the  Kx^i  also  afb)rde(l  faciUties  for 
mt;n  to  gi\e  up  the  randiling  life  of  noni.a<ls  and  to 
ft>rm  ]Ki-manent  settlt  nienls.  These  .settk-rs  began 
to  1  tarter  Mith  those  trilxi'S  who  contimicd  to  wander 
Mith  their  lierds  from  place  to  place,  I'hus  cities 
Hjinmg  uj>.  These  were  soo  i  snrronmled  with  walls 
to  ])ievent  the  inroads  of  tlie  wandering  tribes,  '^i'he 
bond  of  connection  l>etween  their  inhal>itants  thus 
became  closer,  and  their  organization  more  comith  te. 
As  by  degrees  the  chiefs  of  these  family-states  died 
away,  the  citizens  began  to  elect  the  most  able  or 
most  poj)idar  men  for  magistrates,  without  respect 
to  birth  or  desci;nt.  Thus  political  institutions  Ixgan 
to  assume  a  systematic  character.  The  earliest  form 
of  government  succeeding  the  patriarchal  state  was 
jMohably  monarcliical.  In  this  the  religious,  j.aternal, 
ami  political  authority  remained  rudely  mingled. 
When  con<|uest  extended  the  limits  of  these  early 
kini:doms  the  a'lthority  of  the  king  was  weakened, 
]n"s  connei  tic »n  \\  ith  the  different  jxirts  of  his  dominions 
became  impeifect,  and  the  i»ro!^Tess  of  civilization 
was  ](romot<(l  alni(»st  K<»lely  by  the  growth  of  the 
cities.  These  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  labour,  the 
r<  linements  of  .social  intercourse,  the  development  of 
laws  caused  by  the  conllieting  interests  o(  many 
]M()ple  living  close  together,  the  ide.i  of  e<iuality  of 
riglits,  the  <liuiinution  of  awe  btr  a  <listant  monarch, 
the  i:rowth  of  patriotism,  sjtringing  from  th(!  sense  oi 
advantages  enjove<l  and  the  exertions  necessary  to 
m.aintain  thtin.  'J'hese  were  the  salutary  coiise- 
<|uences  of  the  establishment  of  cities.  Cmler  the 
mild  sIvy  of  Asi.a,  Africa,  (heecc,  and  Italy  cities 
w.re  built  lir.>t.  and  in  the  Lrr^atest  number,  'i'he 
]'ho'niei;ins  and  JOgyi'tians  particularly  di>tingui>hed 
tlienisflves  by  the  erection  of  cities,  wi.dch  soon 
attaiuc^d  a  high  degrc;  of  wealth,  and  consequently 
of  civili/.itiou.  Tl<e  J'lgy}>tianscoiisid<Te<l  their  city  of 
Thebes  older  than  any  of  the  (Ji'eek  cities;  and  I'liny 
says  that  ('eiropia,  said  to  ha\  e  b<en  erected  in 
vVttica  by  Cccrojis,  l.';>:i  r-.c.  and  .afterwards  called 
Af/i'iis,  was  the  oldest  citv  of  (ireCCe.  ileereU 
jii.-tlv  remarks  that  the  rist;  of  cities  was  the  most 
inijortant  .source  of  the  republicanism  of  antitpiitv. 
Til  is  is  ]iarticularly  true  of  (ireece.  In  fact  cities 
.are,  by  their  very  n.iture,  of  a  dcmoe-ratic  tendency. 
Several  confederations  of  cities  existed  in  the  ancient 
world;  for  instance,  the  Phoenician,  consisting  of  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  ^:c.,  and  the  Achaan  lea-^'ue, 
formed  }»y  the  most  in»]>()rtant  cities  iif  (Ireece,  in 
order  to  stren'^tlien  themselves  against  the  power  of 
IMacedon.  Und<T  Au'_ru.>tus  and  his  sue,<  sv,,rs  the 
Konians  began  to  establish  colonial  cities  in  ( Jermany, 
having  done  the  same  long  bi  fore  in  (Jaul,  S]):iin. 
.fVirica,  kc.     lu  t^^\itzerland  they  tirst  erected  cities 


about  A.r>.  70,  which,  however,  were  mostly  laid 
waste  by  the  Alemanni,  and  subsequently  rebuilt 
under  tlie  government  of  the  Franks  (A.ix  A\"'>\ 
The  Germans,  accust<imed  to  a  wild,  rambling  Iif'-, 
did  not  show  any  disjxjsitiou  to  live  in  cities  until 
Charlemagne  laboured  to  collect  tiiem  t4»gether  ia 
settled  al)odes  from  his  desire  to  ci\ilize  th»^m. 
Henry  I.  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this 
way,  and  on  this  account  has  l>cen  called  by  s*>me 
Jhnvji  the  CIt '/-builder  (der  Stinl((rf>^iurr).  He  gave 
the  cities  great  privileges,  in  or^hr  tt>  indue»^  Ids 
subjects  to  live  in  them,  and  thus  laid  the  foun-lati-n 
of  that  power  which  at  a  future  period  cc»ntiibutj- I 
most  to  break  down  the  feudal  system.  In  ni.any 
cities  imj>erial  castles  were  erected  to  protect  th'* 
inhabitants,  and  the  insupportable  oppressions  and 
even  cruelties  exercised  by  the  feudal  lords  iip-n 
their  i)casants,  or  by  the  wandering  knights  and 
r(»l)l>ers,  drove  many  jKople  into  the  cities.  'I"h'- 
attacks  of  the  neighb(»ming  lords  gave  funmes^  t>» 
their  union,  and  compelled  them  to  cultivate  tbeir 
res(»urces.  Commerce  and  the  various  arts  and  trades 
were  soon  culti\ated  within  their  w.alls,  and  their 
wealth  and  resj«ect.ability  increxsc<l.  They  sr^'U 
bec.ime  sensible  of  the  want  of  a  better  system  of 
laws  and  jwilitical  administration  than  prevailed 
aroun<l  them,  an<l  the  j)rinciple  of  ecjual  right-s  and 
laws  was  (piickly  developed. 

One  of  the  most  imix>i-tant  remn.ant'*,  if  not   the 
most  important,  of  the  great  fal>ric  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, w:is  the  cities  of  Italy.     In  spite  of  their  bl.Hwly 
ct>ntests  with  each  other,  and  the  vices  of  an   <di- 
garchieal  government,  Kurojte  is  mainly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  cultivation  of  the  commercial  spirit, 
t4v.:ether    Avitli    the    toleration   and    love   of    lil»erty, 
which,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstanct-j, 
it  tends  to  foster,  and  for  that  ardour  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  arts,  science,  and  literature,  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  best  periods  of  Itali.in  hi^t/^ry,  and 
from  which  the  general  revival  of  learning  in  Euroj»e, 
called   the   Ivenaissance,   took   its   rise.      Under   the 
reign  of  Conrad  III.   (ll'iS-o'J)  the  cities  of  Loin- 
bardy,  and  particularly  Milan,  which  stood  at  their 
head,   had   ac<juired    a  hi.di   decree  of    weal  h    and 
j>ower,  and  had  fonned  themselves  int<>  a  c«.>nft dera- 
tion.    The  struggles  Ijctween  the  emperors  and  tlnse 
cities  form  one  of  the  most  imiM>rtant  j)ortions  (»f  the 
history  of  the  ( icrman  Kmpire  and  of  Italy.   Frederick 
I.   in  vain  dcnH»lished  the  powerful  city  of  Milan. 
It  was  Soon  rebuilt,  and  the  cities  of  Lonibardy.  in 
alliance  with  thepope,  oltli^^'rd  the  emperor  to  conclude 
with  th'in  a  very  •lisadvantau'cftus  peace  at  Constance. 
Two  other  confederations  of  cities,  liiL;hly  imjuMUmt, 
were  formed  during  the  intirmniuin  of  the  CJeiinaii 
]'^nipiie.  between  12,')<»  and  1*_'7-.     One  of  them  w.is 
the   powerfid  Hansa,   or  Haiise.itic  l^eaLrue    (wJiich 
sei;),  the  other  the  confe<leracv  of  the  High  Germ  in 
and  IMienish  cities,  from  the  foot  (»f  the  Al{is  to  the 
mouth    (»f    the    ^lain,    established    by    Wal](Mle    of 
!Mentz  in  I'J.'n').     A  similar  confederacy,  and  a  \«  rv 
imj>ortant  one,  was  that  of  the  Suabian  cities,  in>ti- 
tuted  in  14^5  toivjtel  the  outraLTcs  of  the  fcud.d  lords 
antl  kni'_rhts.      The  cities  of  the  Netherlanils,  from 
their  ceiiti'al  ]K>sition  between  France  and  (rerm.uiv, 
exercised   a   powerful    iniluence   on    the    giowtii   of 
civilization  and   political  liberty  in  Furoj>e.     Tht  ir 
favoural -le  situation  and  the  enteryuise  of  their  inhal  i- 
tants  early  gave  them  great  w  eaUh  and  j«ower.     Ti»e 
democratic  spirit,  ultimately  carried  to  the  greatest 
heiu:ht  in   Holland,  was  earliest  manifested  in  the 
towns    of    IMgium,    which    began    in    the    twelfth 
century  to  manifest  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  by 
freipieiitly  leaguiuLT  themselves  w  ith  the  enemies  of 
their  feudal  superiors  extended  their  j^olitical  privi- 
leges, ajid  ac<piire<l  at  timca  a  premature  iudepeu- 
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denoe,  which,  thoug^h  ultimately  extingtuBhed  in  the 
fptrit  of  nationality,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system.  (See  Bilqium, 
NxTHXRLANDSy  ftc.)  In  Spain  municipalities  were 
ertablished  at  an  early  date.  Leon  received  a  charter 
In  1020,  Sepulveda,Lograno,  Sahagun,  and  Salamanca 
followed  soon  after.  Ilie  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
towns  approached  more  nearly  to  the  ancient  idea  of 
a  dty  than  was  common  in  other  large  states  of 
Europe,  In  this  resembling  the  Italian  cities.  Their 
constitution  was  extremely  democratic,  and  they 
ruled  over  a  large  extent  of  surrounding  territory, 
which  they  were  bound  to  defend.  Deputies  from 
the  towns  were  admitted  to  the  oortes  in  the  twelfth 
century  (1167  and  1188).  The  love  of  liberty  rose 
high  in  these  ancient  Spanish  cities,  but  from  the 
isolation  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  they  exercised 
little  influence  in  Europe,  and  they  soon  lost  their 
power  and  importance,  most  of  them  by  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  having  ceased  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  oortes.  By  degrees  the  cities 
acquired  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislative  bodies; 
and  wealth,  industry,  knowledge,  and  equal  laws 
spread  from  them  through  Europe.  But  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  though  still  flouri^iing  and  wealthy, 
had  fallen,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  rule  of  single 
families;  their  republican  govenmients  vanished,  and 
their  confederation  was  d^solved.  The  associations 
of  Gennan  cities  experienced  a  similar  fate.  By  the 
Peace  of  Westphnlia  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire  were  declared  sovereign  powers,  and  the 
more  their  authority  increased  the  more  did  the 
relative  weight  of  tibe  cities  diminish.  These  had 
formerly  suffered  from  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal 
lords.  They  were  now  the  victims  of  the  policy  of 
the  neighbouring  princes,  whom  envy  often  led  to 
adopt  the  most  unwarrantable  measures  against  the 
cities,  many  of  which  had  lost  their  independence 
before  Napoleon  dissolved  the  Gennan  Empire.  He 
took  away  the  privileges  of  those  which  remained 
free;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  freedom 
to  Lttbeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  only 
because  the  different  powers  oould  not  agree  to  whom 
they  should  be  assigned.  At  the  same  time  Cracow 
was  declared  an  independent  city,  with  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

Cities,  as  we  have  seen,  naturally  develop  the 
democratic  principle,  and  on  this  and  several  other 
accounts  are  to  be  considered  among  the  firmest 
supports  of  liberty.  Well-organized  municipal  insti* 
tutions,  in  which  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  dtizens,  afford  continual  nourishment  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  throughout  a  country. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  unon  the  immor- 
ality of  large  dties,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  haye  vices  peculiar  to  themselves;  but  it  must 
be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  free 
from  many  of  those  of  petty  towns,  and  even  of  rural 
districts.  The  assodation  of  men  in  mosses,  when 
due  Burvefllance  is  exercised,  has  an  influence  dis- 
tinctly favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  sodal  order, 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and,  above 
all,  the  suppression  of  all  petty  and  local  tyrannies, 
and  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberties.  It  is 
by  the  influence  of  dties  alone  that  a  suffident  or- 
ganization for  the  support  of  education  and  the 
means  of  enlightenment  is  obtained,  even  though 
that  orgaiiization  often  fails  to  penetrate  the  entire 
mass  of  the  cities  themselves.  It  is  to  them  that 
many  of  the  facilities  for  progress  in  art  and  sdence 
are  due.  It  is  in  them  that  public  opinion  is  formed, 
and  so  organized  as  to  act  upon  the  administration, 
and,  even  independently  of  direct  representation, 
upon  the  legislation  of  a  country;  and  although  the 


individual  freedom  enjoyed  in  great  dties  may  often 
tend  to  license,  its  general  influence  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  community  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  moral 
tone  of  the  whole.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  democratic  spirit  in  dties  is  liable  to  be 
carried  too  far,  and  that  an  excessive  growth  of  large 
towns  might  thus  prove  dangerous  to  the  state. 

MediccU  StatitUet  of  CHtiet. — The  avemge  number 
of  deaths  in  dties  is  higher  than  in  rural  districts, 
but  probably  no  dty  has  ever  yet  existed  in  which 
sanitary  laws  have  been  observed,  not  to  say  as  well 
as  they  might  be,  but  as  well  in  one  district  of  the 
dty  as  in  another.  Thus  the  extreme  difference  of 
mortality  between  different  districts  in  the  same 
dty  may  be  quite  as  great  as  the  average  difference 
between  town  and  country.  This  is  a  point  which 
the  accumulation  of  precise  statistics  may  not  yet  be 
suffident  to  determine;  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
with  the  best  sanitary  regulations  the  dty  has  some 
advantages  over  the  country  for  the  preservation  of 
health  to  counterbalance  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  the  country,  especially  in  purer  air.  It  ii  much 
eader  in  the  dty  to  avoid  undue  exposure,  and 
medical  assistance,  as  well  as  all  appliances  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  can  be  commanded  there  more 
freely  than  in  the  country.  Perhaps  the  mortality 
of  London  presents  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
mere  living  in  a  dty  is  not  necessarily  unfayourable 
to  longevity.  Vastly  as  London  exceeds  all  other 
dties  in  Europe  in  population,  and  imperfect  as  its 
sanitary  arrangements  in  many  respects  are,  its  mor- 
tality is  yet  very  moderate,  and  does  not  compare 
very  unfavourably  with  the  average  mortality  of  the 
country.  The  mean  rate  of  morUlity  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  registrar- 
general  for  the  thirty-one  years,  up  to  1871  was 
24-34  per  1000.  In  18S0itwas  18*9.  The  mortality 
is  higher  than  the  mean  in  the  east  and  central  dis- 
tricts, lower  in  the  west  and  north.  In  the  low 
southern  districts  the  mortality  has  decreased  in  con- 
sequence of  drainage.  In  1880  the  mortality  of 
Glasgow  was  24'1  per  1000  (in  1875,  however,  it  was 
30-6U  per  1000);  Liverpool,  25*9;  Manchester,  26*3; 
Salford,  25*6;  Birmingham,  195;  Sheffield,  228; 
Bristol,  20-3;  Newcastle,  21*9.  Some  of  the  dties, 
as  Glasgow,  Liverpool  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Newcastle,  are  becoming  healthier.  As  regards  mor- 
tality, London  compares  very  favourably  with  most 
European  capitals,  that  of  Madrid  bdng  65  per  1000; 
Vienna,  32*7;  Berlin,  30-6;  Rome,  29*3;  Brussels, 
24-8:  Paris,  23-2.     See  Mortamtt. 

CIUDAD,  in  geography,  the  Spanish  word  for 
dty,  from  the  Latin  eirttas,  appears  in  many  names 
of  Spanish  places,  as  Ciudad-Bodrigo,  Ciudad-Real, 

CIUDABELA,  a  dty  and  seaport,  Spain,  iiland 
of  Minorca,  on  a  plain  at  the  west  side  of  the  island. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  is  entered  by 
five  gates,  and  possesses  several  spadous  and  paved 
squares,  a  cathedral,  munidpal  buildings,  a  school, 
hospital,  cemetery,  and  several  convents  with  churches 
attached.  The  inhabitants  are  engi^ged  in  weaving 
woollen  fabrics,  expressing  oil  and  wine,  and  in  hus- 
bandry. As  a  port  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable 
Pop,  7335. 

CIUDAD-REAL,  a  province  of  Spain,  occupying 
the  south  extremity  of  New  Castile,  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Toledo,  K.  by  Albaccte,  B.  by  Cordova  and 
Jaen,  and  w.  by  Cacores  and  Badajos;  area,  7840 
square  miles.  The  province  in  general  is  bare-look- 
ing, immense  plains  stretching  from  the  mountains 
of  Toledo  to  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  central  narts 
are  sandy  and  barren,  but  north  and  south  are  lofty 
sierras  and  deep  valleys,  in  some  plaoes  dothed  with 
forests,  in  others  rocky  and  predpitous,  with  no 
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other  vegetation  than  lichen,  wild-thyme,  or  thistles. 
The  mountainB  of  Ciudad-lleal  abound  in  mines  of 
iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  cinnabar,  and 
coal;  also  in  quarries  of  marble,  jasper,  quartzite, 
granite,  &a  From  them  likewise  flow  various  streams, 
chiefly  affluents  of  the  Guadiana,  which  traverse 
and  fertilize  the  country.  Medicinal  and  mineral 
springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  are  abundant.  The  climate 
is  dry,  and  in  the  heat  of  simimer  very  oppressive; 
east  and  south  winds  frtx][uently  bring  most  destruc- 
tive visitations  of  locusts.  The  plains  and  valleys 
are  productive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  barren  for  want  of  moisture;  in  favour- 
able  seasons,  however,  good  crops  of  numerous  cereals 
are  obtained.  Cattle,  sheep,  mules,  &a,  are  reared. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  other  fabrics,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, esparto,  &c.,  are  manufactured;  brandy,  wine, 
and  oil  of  good  quality  are  made.  Iron,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals;  manufactured  goods,  brandy, 
wine,  and  oil;  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  are  export^ 
Pop.  264,908. 

CIUDAD-REAL,  a  town,  Spain,  New  Castile, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  on  a  low  plain  near 
the  Guadiana,  and  100  miles  south  of  Madrid.  The 
walls  are  in  many  parts  ruinous,  and  the  whole  town 
has  a  deserted  look,  the  space  which  it  occupies  being 
larger  than  its  population  requires.  It  is  in  general 
well  built,  but  so  level  that  drainage  is  difflcult,  and 
it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  inundations.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  a  magnificent 
structure  consisting  only  of  a  single  nave,  but  so  grand, 
spacious,  and  lofty,  that  no  other  in  Spain,  except  the 
catheclnd  of  Coria,  e(iuals  it;  the  convents,  hospitals, 
&c.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  of  little  importance 
— the  former  in  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  the  latter 
in  grain,  wheat,  wine,  &c.     Pop.  10,235. 

CIUDAD-RODllIGO,  a  fortress  in  Spam,  in 
Leon,  on  the  river  Aguada,  55  miles  s.s.w.  Sala- 
manca; pop.  4852.  It  is  about  15  miles'  distance 
from  Portugal,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  early  Spanish  history  as  a  frontier  for- 
tress. It  wtis  taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  recovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1707.  The  fort,  containing  6000  men, 
was  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Massena,  July 
10,  1810,  having  been  bombarded  twenty-five  days; 
and  Jan.  19,  1812,  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
British  under  Wellington,  after  a  siege  of  eleven 
days,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Britiuh  army.  The  cortes  gave  Wel- 
lington the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  the 
rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first-class. 

CIVET  {Vivcrra^  Linn.),  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  natives  of  the  torrid  n'Tious 
of  the  ancient  continent,  i)articularly  distinguished 
by  havins,'  a  secretory  apparatus  in  which  collects 
a  powerfully  odorous  matter  known  by  the  name  of 
cicct.  In  general  appearance  the  species  of  this  genus 
remind  one  of  the  ft)x,  which  they  also  resemble  in 
liabita;  but  the  tail  is  long,  hairy,  and  cylindrical; 
and  the  claws,  though  by  no  means  so  acute  as  those 
of  the  cat,  are  still  partially  retractile  or  cat-like. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Viverra  to  the  feline  race  is 
increased  by  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  which  contract  in 
a  straight  line;  and  by  the  colour  of  the  skin,  whieh 
most  species  have  banded  or  spotted  with  black  upon 
a  deep  yellow  or  dun-coloured  ground.  The  tongue 
is  studded  with  stout  homy  j)rickle8,  and  the  ears 
are  of  middling  size,  straight  and  rounded  to  their 
tips.  The  pouch,  situated  near  the  genitals,  is  a 
deep  bag,  sometimes  divided  into  two  cavities,  whence 
a  thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-like  fluid  is  poured 
out.  They  are  nocturnal,  and  prey  upon  birds  and 
small  animals,  an<l  may  be  considered  as  fonning  the 
transition  from  the  musteline  or  marten  kind  tu  the 


feline  race.  The  genus  haa  been  divided  into  tvo 
sub-genera  by  naturalistB — the  first  oomprtting  the 
true  ctvett,  thoee  having  the  pouch  large  and  well 
marked;  the  second  including  the  gtneUy  m  which 
there  is  »  simple  depression  instftad  of  a  poach. 
Two  species  of  the  first  and  eight  of  the  second  an 
at  present  known.  Their  individoal  peculiarities 
may  be  seen  in  Desmarest's  Mammalogy,  p.  205. 
The  odoriferous  substance  which  these  animals  yidd, 
called,  from  them,  civet,  when  good,  ia  of  a  dear 
yellowish  or  brown  colour,  and  of  about  the  oooas- 
tenoeof  butter;  when  undiluted  the  ameU  is  powerful 
and  very  offensive,  but  when  largely  dilated  with 
oil  or  other  materials  it  becomea  an  agreeable  per- 
fume. At  a  time  when  perfumes  were  more  fashion- 
able than  they  are  at  present  dvet  was  very  highly 
esteemed,  being  by  many  even  preferred  to  musk. 
Young  civet-cats  were  parchaaed  by  the  drog-dealen 
of  Holland,  England,  &c.,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Lemery,  and  brought  up  tame  for  the  sake  of  the 
civet,  *  so  that  a  cat  which  is  laige  and  gentle  may 
come  to  be  valued  at  between  fonr  and  eight  pounds 
sterling.'  M.  Pomet,  in  his  history  of  drugs,  relates 
that  he  was  presentCKl  by  a  friend  with  »  civet-cat 
obtained  in  Cliina  in  16S3.  'Having  kept  thij 
creature  some  days,  I  perceived  that  tiie  widls  and 
bars  that  indoeed  it  were  covered  with  unctuous 
moisture,  thick  and  very  brown,  of  a  very  strong 
and  disagreeable  smell,  so  that  during  all  the  time  I 
kept  this  animal  I  took  care  to  gather  the  civet  out 
of  the  pouch  every  other  day,  not  without  some 
trouble  or  hazard,  because  it  put  the  creature  to  some 
pain  or  apprehension  of  it;  and  having  done  so  fur 
months,  I  had  about  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  necesaary  care  had 
been  taken,  and  the  beast  could  be  hindered  from 
rubbing  itself,  I  might  have  got  a  great  deal  more.' 
The  medical  virtues  once  attributed  to  the  civet  were 
numerous  and  various;  but  in  course  of  time  it  has 
been  entirely  laid  aside,  even  as  a  perfume;  so  that 
at  this  time  the  words  of  the  dramatist,  *  Give  me 
an  ounce  of  dvet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my 
imagination,'  might  be  frequently  repeated,  even  in 
our  large  cities,  with  slight  probability  of  obtaining 
the  article.     (PL  XXXI.-XXXII.  fig,  10.) 

CIVIC  CKOWN,  among  the  Ilomana,  the  high- 
est military  reward,  assigned  to  him  who  had  piv- 
served  the  life  of  a  dtizen.  It  bore  the  inacri|^on 
'  Ob  cicem  serralum^  that  is,  'for  saving  a  dtizen,'  and 
was  made  of  oak  leaves.  He  who  was  rescued  offered 
it,  at  the  command  of  Mb  leader,  to  his  preserver, 
whom  he  was  bound  to  honour  afterwards  as  a  father. 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  bestowed  only  by  them. 
Various  marks  of  honour  were  also  connected  with  it 
The  person  who  received  the  crown  wore  it  in  the 
theatre,  and  sat  next  the  senators.  When  he  came  is 
all  the  assembly  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect.  T\xf^ 
senate  granted  to  Augustus,  as  a  particuiar  mark  of 
honour,  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  placed  on  the 
pediment  of  his  house,  between  two  WTeaths  of  lau- 
rels, as  a  sign  that  he  was  the  constant  presener  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  the  conqueror  of  lus  enemies. 
Similar  honours  were  also  granted  to  the  Km^ieror 
Claudius. 

CI VIDALE  (ancient  Forum  Julit),  a  town,  Italy, 
Venetia,  in  a  basin  of  the  Julian  Alps,  8  miles  S.NX 
of  Udine,  with  6000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  of 
fine  suburlis;  and  has  among  its  edifices  a  large  ca- 
thedral, with  three  Gothic  portals,  a  curious  bspti^^- 
mal  font,  and  several  fine  paintings,  a  museum  c>f 
antiquities,  and  a  record  ofiioe,  with  some  very  an- 
cient charters.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  inter- 
esting antiquities. 

CIVIL  DEATH.    See  Death  (Civil). 
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CrVTLIS,  Claudius,  the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in 
their  revolt  against  Rome,  69-70  A.D.  At  one  time 
he  held  a  command  in  the  Roman  army,  but  being 
more  than  once  charged  with  treason  he  escaped 
and^  roused  the  Batavians,  his  countrymen,  to  re- 
bellion. Preten(]ing  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian against  Vitellua,  he  raised  a  powerful  army, 
and  inflicted  severe  defeats  on  the  Romans.  An  im- 
posing force  sent  against  him  he  routed  and  shut  up 
in  the  military  station  Vetera  CaatnK  which  after  a 
long  sie<^'e  capituUted,  on  which  all  its  defendeni 
were  slaughtered.  Fortune  at  last  forsook  him,  and 
he  had  to  negotiate  with  the  Romans,  but  just  at  this 
point  the  history  of  Tacitus  breaks  off. 

CIVILIZATION,  llie  influences  by  which  men 
operate  upon  each  other  in  society  produce  in  their 
aggregate  the  particular  state  and  tendencies  of  each 
society,  and  these  constitute  what  is  callod  the  civil« 
izatton  of  the  society.  Civilization,  then,  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  sum  of  the  results  of  individual  influ- 
enoes  upon  society.  When  these  influences  are  upon 
the  whole  beneficial,  civilization  is  progressive;  when 
they  are  injurious  it  is  retrograde.  The  common 
nse  of  the  word  civilization  as  an  equivalent  of  pro- 
gress or  refinement  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  be- 
lief of  mankind  that  these  influences  are  on  the  whole 
beneficial;  and  the  continued  existence  of  society  is 
in  itself  a  confirmation  of  this  belief.  History,  how- 
erer,  presents  us  with  two  distinct  movements  in 
civilization,  »  progressive  and  a  retrogressive  one. 
These  may  be  obs^ed  apart,  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  predominates.  When  a  particular  society 
is  isolated  from  communication  with  others  it  has 
usually  been  found  to  retrograde  until  it  has  sunk  to 
a  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  active  influences  to  which  it  is  still  sub- 
jected. Thus  among  the  various  tribes  of  savages 
who  have  long  lived  in  insulated  situations  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  genernl  tide  of  civilization,  many  have 
been  found  who  have  shown  no  signs  of  original  de- 
gradation of  type,  and  whose  low  state  of  civilization 
is  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  their  comparative 
isolation.  No  other  instance  need  be  cited  Uian  our 
own  ancestors,  and  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  Kmpire,  and  now 
constitute  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  state  is  advancing  by  conquest, 
oommeroe,  or  other  means,  in  power  and  influence, 
and  is  brought  into  continual  contact  with  other  civil- 
izations, its  own  advances  rapidly  until  it  attains  a  high 
level,  and  the  progressive  movement  alone  is  visible 
in  it.  Such  was  the  condition  in  their  palmy  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  A  mean  state  between  tiiese  two 
is  still  to  be  found.  When  a  great  nation  like  China 
isolates  itself  from  communication  with  others  it  does 
not  escape  the  common  law,  but  its  mere  numbers 
prevent  it  from  sinking  so  low  as  a  thinly  sown  and 
partially  organized  population.  In  China  we  have, 
consequently,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  civi- 
lization advancing,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  in  parallel 
lines  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced European  civilization,  though  without  com- 
munication with  it,  and  then  stopping  short,  and 
remaining  stationary  for  a  succession  of  generations. 
Till  recently  Japan  presented  a  case  simSar  to  that 
of  China^  but  it  is  now  bringing  itself  more  directly 
into  contact  with  western  civilization. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered  in  their 
iletails  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  two  con- 
tranr  movements  which  make  up  the  ac^tual  sum  of 
cIvinTatinn  do  not  operate  independently  and  in  distinct 
•poohs^  but  are  constantly  at  work  together  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  society,  and  that  it  is  the 
balance  of  their  influence  only  which  determines  the 
progressive,  retrograde,  or  stationary  condition  of  a 
Tou  ni. 


community.  This  explains  the  endless  variety  and 
contradictory  nature  of  the  views  held  regarding  civi- 
lization. It  shows,  for  example,  how  two  obs^ers, 
both  able  and  clear-sighted,  looking  at  the  same  time 
at  the  same  society  can  condude,  the  one  that  it  ia  pro- 
gressing, the  other  that  it  ii  retrograding.  Neither 
can  see  the  whole  influences  to  which  the  society  ii  sub- 
ject, and  each  judges  from  what  he  sees.  Consider- 
ing the  influences  to  which  society  is  subject  in  an* 
other  light,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Sti- 
mulating influences,  consisting  of  all  these  impulses, 
impressed  upon  society  by  the  energy  and  originality 
of  individual  thought  and  action;  and  repressive  in- 
fluences, conidBting  of  the  whole  power  of  repression 
exerted  upon  individual  energy  and  originality  by  the 
combined  action  of  society.  Such  are  positive  laws, 
habits  f  omided  on  the  instinct  of  imitation,  the  indo- 
lence and  love  of  luxury  promoted  by  wealth,  the  re« 
stndnt  of  liberty  resulting  from  dread  of  social  censure, 
and  inumerable  other  bonds  increasing  in  stringency 
with  the  progressive  complication  of  social  oiganiza- 
tion  to  which  society  subjects  the  individual.  These 
bonds  are  remarkably  strong  in  modem  society,  and 
have  a  tendency,  as  tiiey  increase  in  strength,  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  type  of  individual  character  among 
all  persons  not  possessed  of  unusual  energy  of  thought 
or  will,  together  with  a  similar  sameness  in  social 
training  and  habits. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  civilization 
we  do  not  find  a  uniform  progress  among  those 
peoples  who  have  kept  up  the  traditions  of  history 
and  maintained  an  unbroken  communication  with 
the  leading  types  of  civilization  in  their  day.  The  fall 
of  the  great  empires  formed  by  conquest  or  commerce, 
proceeding  as  it  did  mainly  from  internal  causes, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  break-down  of  an  over- 
strained ciWlization,  the  culmination  of  retrograde 
influences  slowly  accumulating  amid  past  prosperity. 
These  crises  have  usually  exercised  a  wide  influence 
of  an  adverse  kind  upon  the  whole  progress  of  civil- 
ization, while  the  highest  attainments  in  art,  science, 
and  literature  of  the  peoples  more  immediately  con- 
cerned have  frequently  perished  in  them.  Thus 
while  our  modem  civilization  has  descended  directly 
from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  these  probably 
from  the  earlier  civilizations  of  Eastern  nations,  there 
are  remains  of  several  cycles  of  ancient  civilizations, 
each  of  which  probably  remains  in  some  respects  su- 
perior to  the  highest  attainments  of  after-times.  But 
though  much  has  been  lost  in  these  crises  all  has  not 
been  lost.  Somewhere  the  vital  principles  of  the  old 
civilization  have  always  been  grafted  on  a  new  stock, 
and  a  new  cycle  of  progress  has  commenced,  in  which 
much  that  has  heea  lost  has  had  to  be  dowly  re- 
learned,  but  in  which,  through  the  very  exertiona 
made  to  reacquire  and  rediscover  what  has  been  lost, 
new  acquisitions  are  made  and  new  paths  of  improve* 
ment  opened  up. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  another  thing  is  to 
be  observed.  It  is  with  oommnnities  as  with  indi- 
viduals. The  full  attainments  of  age  never  fulfil  the 
promise  of  youth.  Among  the  possibilities  of  a  ris- 
ing civilization  there  must  always  be  many  which  are 
doomed  in  the  course  of  historical  development  to  be 
extinguished.  This  explains  a  phenomenon  which 
might  othenvise  seem  unaccountable,  that  the  mde 
and  comparatively  barren  periods  in  the  cycles  of 
civilization  are  commonly  the  periods  of  the  highest 
flights  of  poetry,  and  that  the  fulness  of  science  on 
the  other  hand  seems  to  extinguish  the  light  of  im- 
agination. It  is  that  the  eariy  ages  of  a  nation's 
progress  are  its  time  of  promise.  There  is  then,  too, 
comparatively  little  for  men  of  contemplative  mind 
to  dwell  on  in  the  present.  They  are  thrown  upon 
the  future,  and  ex|)end  the  sagacity  which  might 
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otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  scientific  research,  in 
prophetical  anticipations  clothed  in  allegorical  vision 
or  fabhj;  or  if  the  past  allures  them,  it  ia  \vith  the 
view  of  stimulating  those  around  them  to  emulation 
and  higher  achievement.  At  the  other  end  of  tiie 
cycle  of  progress  there  arc  the  itmuniorablo  failures 
of  an  advanced  civilization  to  account  for,  and  jK»utry 
loses  itself  in  endless  rehnenionts. 

1'he  quf stiou  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  civiliza- 
tion is  one  of  the  higliest  importance,  Imt  may  for  the 
l<rrseiit  purpose  be  Ciusily  <lisix>se(l  of.  The  fact  is 
undouhted,  that  the  religions  of  all  peoples  have  at 
all  times  exercised  a  j powerful  iniluence  upon  their 
civilization.  1'here  can  be  no  douht  that  it  is  so  at 
present,  that  a  Mohanmiedan  country,  for  csxample, 
difiLi-s  widely  in  its  civilization  from  a  Christian  one, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  l)eing  IVlohammedan.  In 
C(»nsideririg  how  far  the  inlhience  of  ( 'laistianitv  on 
our  eivilization  has  been  beneficial  one  tiling  must 
bo  hornc  in  nu'tid  -Tliat  (.'hristianitv,  a.s  we  have 
Htatcd  elsewhere  (see  CnuisriANrrv),  never  has  ex- 
isted in  society  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Jt  is 
an  exoteric  inliuenee  which  h:\s  ojterated  variously 
at  v.'uious  times  according  tt)  the  nund>er  of  ac- 
tive ideas  it  has  connnunicated  to  society  f(»r  tluj 
time  Ix-iii'jf.  ('hnstinuitv  ^till  exists  indei'cndentlv 
of  S'teicty  in  its  moral  ]»reccpts  and  historical  facts, 
and  its  inHueuce  in  tlie  future  will  i]o)d.*tles3  con- 
tinue to  ^ary  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The  nt>- 
tion  that  it  will  diminish  :is  science  advances  s(jems 
to  l)e  foimik-d  on  a  comi)lete  nusconcrj»tion.  Indi- 
viilnals  and  S(teiety  are  inHueucid  nc)t  men?ly  by 
kn^wlrdge,  but  l\v  |)assions  .and  drsires.  'I'iiese  are 
coiitrolN'd  by  moral  motives,  on  whiih  S(;ientiiie  facts 
have  only  a  very  feeMe  and  remote  iniluence,  and  to 
which  the  ]»r(-ce]>ts  of  Christianity  aj'peal  <lirectly 
ainl  powerfully.  As  long  as  a  j^cople,  then,  retains 
a  1m  lief  in  Christianity  as  a  system  of  morals  not  di- 
rectly derived  from  science,  its  morality  will  continue 
to  Ite  hased  upon  its  ( 'liristianity  and  not  upon  its 
sci-'uce,  and  this  will  hoth  «lir<:ttly  and  iudireetly  in- 
iluence its  civilization  in  a  de^Tee  little  affected  by 
the  incre;x-se  of  scientitic  kn(»\vhdge.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  science  h.os  chaugc-d  and  may  continue, 
without  affecting  our  belief  in  it,  to  change  our  views 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  m.ay  modify  without 
destroying  or  even  weakening  its  influence. 

From  this  outline  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
of  civilization  we  shall  ]»roIial)ly  be  justified  in  leav- 
ing to  our  readei-^i  the  many  questions  that  may 
arise  from  speculation  on  its  future  jn'ogress.  ]'Vom 
the  p.ist  it  may  bo  predicted  with  tolerable  safety 
that  there  will  lie  j>rogress  on  the  whole;  th.at  the 
jiro'^rress  will  lie  intermitted  and  interrupted;  and 
that  it  will  never,  perhaps  at  the  best,  be  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  it  might  be, 

CIVlJj  JjAW. — 1.  1'he  TJ(»mans  understood  l)v 
this  tenn  nearly  the  same  as  in  nunlcrn  times  is 
implied  1)V  the  ]>hrase  jnniit'ir,:  l,iii\  that  is,  the  rules 
of  riifht  established  by  any  government.  They  con- 
ti'adi>.tinguislied  it  from  natural  law  (ju^  natamU), 
by  Nv  hich  they  meant  a  certain  natm-al  order  followed 
by  all  living  l>eings  (anim.ds  not  even  excepted);  also 
from  the  general  laws  <»f  mankind,  established  bv  the 
agreement  of  all  nations  and  governments  (jus  ijai- 
t(U)n).  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  embrac<-d  the 
wliole  system  of  Konum  law,  bjth  the  i)ri\ate  law 
{Jus  pn'tfitum),  which  relates  to  the  various  l.-g.al 
Illations  of  the  different  membei-s  of  the  state,  the 
citizens;  and  the  public  law  (jus  pchlifunr),  that  is, 
the  rules  respecting  the  limit.-;,  rights,  obligations, 
Ac,  of  the  public  authorities, — II.  As,  however,  the 
laws  of  any  state,  i-ailicularly  .such  a  one  ;vs  li(»me, 
caTi  rest  oidy  in  part  on  positive  and  spt.cial  decrees, 
and  nmst  always  be  developed,  in  a  great  measure, 


by  the  customs  and  religious  and  philosophio^d  opin- 
ions of  the  nation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  couit-^, 
further  distinctions  soon  grew  up.  The  supreme 
administration  of  justice  in  Kome  wa.s  in  the  lian'is 
of  the  pra'tors;  and  these  olHcers,  on  acc^uint  of  the 
j).aucity  of  positive  enactments,  y?(.on  ac<jnirid  t':i*' 
power  of  sui)j •lying  their  deficiencies.  To  quote  tli*:' 
words  of  (jibbon — 'The  art  of  rcNpcctirig  the  iiur.e 
and  eluding  the  ethcacy  of  the  laws  wa.-;  irnjtrove.l  by 
successive  i>rators;  ami  where  the  en«l  w.ts  s.alutary 
the  means  were  frc(]uently  absurd,  'i  lie  secret  <  r 
probable  wish  of  the  dead  m:us  suffered  to  pre\a:l 
over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  foiTns  of  t<--.~ta- 
ments,  and  the  claimant  who  was  excluded  from  tiio 
character  of  heir  accepted  with  eipial  pleasure.  fii»:a 
an  indulgent  prat«>r,  the  i>ossessi«.>n  of  the  goinls  of 
his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redres.i  of 
private  wrongs  compensations  and  lines  were  hubxti- 
tute'd  for  the  obsolete  rigour  of  the  twelve  tables, 
time  and  s]>ace  were  annihilated  by  fanciful  su] -posi- 
tions, and  the  ])lea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence 
annulled  the  ol>li.ration  or  exeus-il  the  performance 
of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  wxs  exposed  to  the  most  dan- 
ger(«us  abuse.  Jiut  the  errors  or  vices  of  e.och  pru  Xjt 
expired  with  his  annual  otiice;  and  such  m.axiuis 
alone  as  ha<I  been  appne  ed  liy  reason  .ind  practice 
were  cojned  by  succeedi'ig  jutlges.'  The  pn^  tors 
made  an  anmial  deilaration  at  the  commencement 
of  their  term  of  ofhce  of  the  principtlcs  accor«ling  tei 
which  they  intended  to  administer  justice  {cih'-'tu\q. 
j'nffnris),  'J'his  was  jmblicly  cx[>osed  on  a  talle 
{(tlf'inn),  and  unif«*rn)ity  wa.s  maintiined  in  the  s«  lies 
of  pratorian  edicts  by  the  legal  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Cnder  the  Ivmj'Oror  Hadrian  a  new  ]>ublication  of 
the  ])ra'torian  edicts,  unalterable  from  th.at  tin;e 
((tdctiim  i>ci'j)( (uuin),  took  ]»l;ice,  rcs])ecting  the  real 
extent  of  which  sch(tlars  do  not  agree.  The  whole 
body  of  rules  and  remedies  estaldished  l>v  the  ]ini.  tors, 
who.so  jurisdictit»n  resembled  in  some  respects  that 
of  the  courts  of  equity  <»f  Eiigland,  wa.s  eddied  jus 
honoi'driani,  an<l  m.'ls  o]']'osed  to  the  strict  formal 
law  (///.>•  riiilt).  (See  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
article.) — III.  The  IJoman  Law,  in  the  sha|>e  wliich 
it  ;issumed  after  the  whole  w.as  digested  lq  the  sixth 
century  .v.D.,  under  the  JOmi>eror  Justinian,  was  fully 
and  forrnallv  admitted  as  IjindiuLT  in  onlv  a  small 
pait  of  Italy;  but  both  here  and  in  other  ancient 
l)oitions  of  the  empire  it  n  taine«l  gi'eat  influeuee, 
even  after  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  established  mw 
guvemments  in  tln^  territories  which  had  l>*?en  under 
the  dominion  of  I\ome.  In  the  south  of  France  the 
collection  of  inqxaial  decrees  and  decisions  A\liich 
The<»dosius  II.  (A.u.  4:!>)  had  ]>repared  remained  valid 
also  nmler  the  Coths.  After  the  eleventh  century 
Up])er  Italy,  j»articularly  the  .school  of  Bologna,  hv- 
came  tlu;  ]»oint  where  the  body  of  the  Konian  law,  put 
together  by  the  Fmper<>r  .Justinian,  was  formed  by 
degrees  into  a  sy.^^tem  applicaldc  to  the  wants  of  all 
nations.  This  system  Wivs  introduced  into  almost  all 
the  c«)untries  of  Euroi)e,  because  the  want  of  a  well- 
diu'sted  bodv  of  law  \\  :us  seriouslv  felt.  After  this 
model  the  ecclesiastical  antl  Papal  decrees  wen- 
arranged,  and  to  a  cousideralile  degree  the  native 
laws  of  the  new  Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the 
Konian  law  wa,s  distinguished  un<ler  the  n;une  of 
(•/(//  Inv\  In  this  hense,  therefore,  c/r/7  Imc  nie,an>i 
unrloit  L'oriKin  htw:  it  is  contradistinguished  from 
canon  Idw  (which  see)  and  fcmlal  /<nc,  tlKmirh  the 
feuil.al  codes  of  the  Lonibar<ls  liave  been  received 
j  into  the  corj'us  jui-1.1  ririlis.  (Ilespeeting  the  prc>ent 
I  form  of  the  collet  ti<'ns  of  Koman  law  see  the  anicle 
of  Coi'.ri  s  druis.) — IV.  As  the  I\oman  code  exert-<d 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  private  law  of  modem 
Furojie,   the    expression    ciril    law   is   also    used   to 
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embrAce  oU  the  rules  relating  to  the  private  rights 
of  dtuena.  Under  the  term  civil  Utw,  therefore,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is  to  be  understood  not  only 
the  Boman  law,  but  also  the  modem  private  law  of 
the  various  countries;  for  example,  in  Germany,  Dot 
i/emeine  DttUavhe  Privatrecht;  in  France  the  Code 
ciiil  de$  Fran^ais  or  Code  Napolion,  In  this  sense 
it  is  chiefly  opposed  to  criminal  law,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  to 
to  be  divided  into  citnl  justice  and  criminal  juttice. 
Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  the  name  and 
character  of  the  civil  law,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
a  more  narticular  account  of  its  histozy. 

llie  history  of  the  Boman  law,  embracing  its 
gradual  development,  its  final  completion  under  the 
later  emperors,  particularly  under  Justinian,  and 
the  great  influence  which  it  has  exerted  even  down 
to  the  present  period  in  Europe,  is  a  most  interesting 
and  important  subject.  Rome  may  be  said  to  have 
thrice  conquered  the  world — namely,  by  its  arms,  by 
its  laws,  and  by  the  decrees  promulgiUed  from  the 
Papal  chair.  The  dominion  of  its  laws  has  been  the 
best  founded  and  the  most  extensive.  The  Boman 
laws  may  be  formally  abolished,  but  their  influence 
can  never  cease.  Their  effect  is  as  permanent  as 
that  of  Grecian  art.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  introduction  of  the  civil  law  has 
in  the  case  of  several  nations  obstructed  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  peculiar  systems  of  law,  and  in 
this  respect  produced  evil  consequences;  but  such  is 
the  nature  of  great  agents  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  power.  An  acquaintaince  with 
a  more  perfect  language,  a  more  beautiful  style  of 
art,  though  we  can  hardly  say  with  a  purer  religion, 
has  likewise  prevented  the  growth  or  completion  of 
many  institutions  and  modes  of  action  which  might 
have  borne  noble  fruits.  In  considering  the  history 
of  the  dvil  law,  as,  in  fact,  of  any  system  of  law 
which  has  sprung  from  the  wants  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  grew  up,  we  must  take  into  view  the  public 
law  and  political  history  of  the  state,  and  the  growth 
of  its  civilization.  The  commencement  of  the  history 
of  Borne  offers  little  that  is  originaL  Its  institutions 
were  such  as  existed  in  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
Greek  views  predominated  throughout.  The  royal 
authority  fell  in  Borne,  as  it  had  fallen  in  all  the 
Greek  governments,  and  the  division  of  the  nation 
into  a  hereditary  body  of  nobles,  and  a  comparatively 
powerless  community  of  citizens,  gave  rise  to  numerous 
and  lasting  struggles.  If  manly  firmness  (virtut)  con- 
■dtnted  the  beau  ideal  of  a  genuine  Boman,  the  same 
ciuality  was  the  basis  of  the  Boman  laws.  These  laws 
aid  not  consider  the  individual  principally  in  his  con- 
nection with  others,  like  the  ancient  German  laws, 
which  give  a  value  to  the  individual  chiefly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  or  a  oommunity,  but  at  an  early 
period  treated  every  one  as  an  independent  member  of 
society,  the  head  of  a  family,  free  from  the  restraints 
of  relationship,  or  membership  of  corporations.  Insti- 
tutions like  tncee  of  the  Germans,  recognizing  a  pro- 
perty common  to  a  family  or  a  corporation,  heredi- 
tary or  entailed,  a  body  of  attendants  attached  to 
the  lord,  feudal  services,  unequal  right  of  inheritance 
among  children,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  civil 
law.  The  relation  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 
between  patix>nB  and  clients,  was  very  different  from 
the  feudal  connection.  The  expulsion  of  the  kings 
was  at  first  of  advantage  only  to  the  higher  classes 
of  citizens  (B.a  609),  but  only  fifteen  years  afterwards 
(II.C.  494)  these  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  other 
citizens  the  college  of  the  tribunes  and  the  right  of 
holding  deliberative  assemblies,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  great  compact  of  the  twelve  tables, 
drawn  up  by  patrician  decemvirs  (b.c.  451-50),  which 
the  ancients  considered  as  establishing  equality  of 


righti,  though  it  was  not  till  some  yean  afterwards 
that  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  allowed  to 
conclude  valid  marriages  with  each  other  {lex  Canuleia, 
B.O.  445);  and  not  till  a  much  later  period  wera 
plebeians  capable  of  being  elected  consuls  (b.o.  866). 
An  important  point  of  that  fundamental  law  or 
charter,  if  we  may  give  it  a  modem  name,  was  the 
establidiment  of  such  an  order  of  legal  procedure 
that  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  living  without  the  dty,  should  not,  as  had  been 
too  often  the  case,  suffer  from  their  causes  being 
hurried  through   the   courts.     Another  important 
point  was  the  settlement  of  the  legsl  independence 
of  the  individual    Eighty  years  after  the  plebeians 
had  been  made  capable  of  being  electea  to  the 
consulship  the  senate  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  the  people's  decrees  (jpUbit-acita)  by 
the  lex  l/ortensia  (B.c.  287);  and  from  the  first 
appointment  of  a  prastor  vrbantu  (ac.  366)  it  was 
customary,  as  we  have  already  said,  for  this  officer 
to  give  public  notice  annually,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  term  of  office,  of  the  principles  according  to  which 
he  intended  to  decide  the  cases  that  should  fall  within 
its  jurisdiction.     These  edicts  of  the  prstors,  in 
which  the  same  rules,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
uniformly  adopted,  were  a  better  means  of  keeping 
the  system  of  laws  in  a  constant  state  of  development 
than  special  decrees  would  have  been.     By  this 
means  there  grew  up,  besides  the  positive  law  (Jue 
civile  fin  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word),  a  whole  body 
of  acknowledged  prindples,  a  common  law  (jut  hono" 
rarium),  which  supplied  the  chasms  of  the  podtive 
ordinances,  mitigated  their  severity,  or  paved  the 
way  for  the  necessary  reforms.    Though  the  andents, 
for  example,  Cicero,  mention  the  great  accumulation 
of  tiiese  podtive  laws,  yet  thdr  number,  at  least  as 
far  as  respected  private  rights,  appears  very  small 
compared  with  the  laws  of  modem  times.    It  was 
only  as  it  regarded  the  regulation  of  public  relations 
that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  the  republic  such 
a  mass  of  laws  that  Caesar  thought  it  a  meritorious 
work  to  firing  them  into  a  system.    But  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  necesdty  which  existed  at 
that  time  of  impressing  the  whole  body  of  deddons 
on  the  memory  of  the  lawyer  made  the  mass  become 
troublesome  much  sooner  than  it  would  if  there 
had  been  collections  of  laws,  abridgments,  digests, 
registers,  kc    For  the  purpose  of  making  l^isUtive 
enactments  there  existed  m  the  republic  two  con- 
current  authorities — the  meeting  of  the  dtizens 
{plebSf  under  the  tribunes,  in  comitiis  trtbiUis,  whose 
resolutions  are  ctLHedplebis-acita),  and  the  senate  (whose 
decrees  are  called  tenatue  conwUa),   In  the  beginning 
the  provinces  of  the  two  were  so  separated,  that  each 
one  passed  decrees  only  upon  its  own  affairs  and  re- 
lations ;  but  very  soon  it  became  necessary  to  ac- 
knowledge mutually  a  common  authority  {lex  Jlor- 
teneia).     However,  as  long  as  Bome  remained  a 
republic,  the  interference  of  the  senate  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  was  comparatively  rare.     After  the 
great  internal  convuldons  had  broken  out,  the  con- 
querors endeavoured   to  establish  their  authority 
more  firmly,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
making  important  reforms  in  the  laws,  particularly 
those  which  oonoemed  the  punishment  of  crimes  and 
political  offences,  the  regulation  of  legal  processes, 
and  some  abuses  in  the  public  administration.    This 
was  done  by  SyUa  iftgee  Cornelia^  B.C.  67),  by  Julius 
Cssar,  but  much  more  by  Augustus,  in  whom,  from 
B.C.  32,  the  power  of  all  the  branches  of  government 
and  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  meetings 
of  dtizens  were  united  {legee  JvHa^  piussed  chiefly 
under  the  authority  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Augustus). 
To  the  laws,  strictly  so  called,  previously  customary 
(the  lege»,  approved  by  the  citizens),  and  the  decrees 
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of  the  senate,  now  were  .iilikJ  tli(^  sipccial  onlinances 
{cifiisfftafi'iiK.'i)  of  the  eTni)erors,  lu'sicks  whicli  the 
prators  in  lAuiiie  ami  in  the  ]»n)viiic<'.s  still  retained 
the  right  of  contriltutin^'  by  tlieir  edicts  to  the  de- 
veloj>incut  (<f  tlie  k•i,^1l  nysteni.  As  soon,  Intwi'ver, 
as  the  monarchical  Lfovcrnni<;Jit  l>ccaniu  setth  d,  tlu; 
forms  of  the  reimblie  L,Tadually  disa]«]icared.  In  Iho 
rci<_fn  of  'J'iherJns  (A.n.  ]l-.".7^  no  /c/tvf  are  to  In; 
ft)und  after  tlie  vc-ar  a.D.  HI,  and.  'JCO  years  later,  the 
sciKtfn^  consultii  also  merLrcd  entirely  in  the  imperial 
decrees,  constitutions,  ami  re>cri]»ts.  'I"lie  annual 
edicts  of  the  }>ra  tors,  till  theu  eu-t«>niary,  were  col- 
lected under  lladiian  (a.h.  l-'U),  liy  the  jiaiseojisult 
Salvius  Jnlianus.  into  a  f(»rm  uhidi  was  made  uji- 
chari^eal.>]e,  ealleil  the  c/iiti'/ii  /» rjiitmnn.  It  is 
w»)rtiiy  of  remark  tliat  thoii-^'h,  after  Auirustns,  tlie 
most  absolute  des|iotism  liad  become  established  iu 
all  i»ul)lic  relations,  and  the  ]'(iial  laws  had  been 
inarle  mere  instrunients  of  de^]'oti-m.  this  very  time 
is  the  most  biilliant  [»eriod  of  the  scientilic  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  law.  This  ]ieriod  l»e;^ins  with 
Ani^ustus,  but  the  briL,ditest  part  of  it  falls  un<ler  tlie 
Antonines  (from  A.n.  130  until  A.n.  1^0),  and  <ine  or 
two  succeeding'  enijierors.  The  ureat  names  of  (laius, 
]'a]>inian,  Ulpian,  Paulus,  belong;-  to  this  last  jieriod. 
AVhen  the  j)olitical  privile:^es  of  the  citizen  had  no 
guarantee  but  the  i^ood  dispi  sition  of  the  ini]H-rors, 
which  often  j)ro\(d  a  very  inijerbct  sccuriiy,  the 
laws  which  regulated  the  relative  lijhts  of  iii'iivi- 
duals,  and  protected  them  from  mutual  wiomr,  were 
continually  aj-jiroaduui,'"  jK-rfectiou.  This  subjeit 
deser\es  a  nunc  thorough  iu\  (  -.ti^'ation  than  it  h.'is 
yet  received.  All  le^al  relations  wire  expressed  \\  ith 
adnurablo  skill  and  eojisisteniy  indi.-tinct  delinitious, 
and  the  whole  system  was  developed  from  a  f <  w  prin- 
ciples, which  run  throULih  the  w  h«»le,  and  the  <listiiu  t- 
ness  and  simiilicity  «)f  which  are  jirovtrd  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Jloman  law  anani'j,  so  many  dilbiiiit 
nations,  'J'hc  process  of  de\  el..|  imnt  was  in  so  far 
historical,  as  it  was  always  connet  tt.'d  w  itli  an  adh-;r- 
ence  to  the  old  fornis;  but  it  was  entirely  ])liihtsojtlii- 
eal  and  rational,  a.s  it  nlways  strove  to  imd  out  the 
real  }iiinci[>les  of  riLrhts  and  obli_rations,  and  to  n:ake 
the  formal  law  dependent  u|'on  tliem.  After  the 
aj,^e  of  the  Antonines  (from  A.i».  l^'O,  sueh  a  iiolitical 
confusion  took  jilai^e  that  the  scientilic  spirit  was  lost. 
The  judicial  system  was  now  continued  only  by  the 
imperial  constitutions,  which  treat*  *1  but  rarely  of 
I>ri\ate  law%  while  they  entered  much  and  often  into 
tlie  sulijc-ct  of  jiublic  relatit»ns.  'i'he  (.pinions  of  the 
ancieiit  jurisconsidts  of  the  better  j-eriod  were  re- 
^^arded  almost  as  leual  authorities,  and,  to  renjedy 
the  diiliculties  arisiiiLT  from  tluir  dilierent  views,  it 
wa.s  provided  by  Valentinian  IJ 1,  (A.l).  -I'J'*)  that  the 
majority  of  ojnnions  shouM  <lecide.  'i'he  number  of 
the  constitutions  Viecame  such  that  collectinns  itf  them 
weie  made,  tir>t  by  private  persons  (C'odex  (Ir'eL;ori- 
anus  et  Ilermoi^^-nianus,  ab(<ut  A.iv  •>'>;"»),  then  n!i 
othcial  one  by 'J'hcodosius  11.  (('od«x  Tin  ddosianns, 
A.l).  -JoS),  in  sixte<  n  liooks,  of  wljich  the  last  eleven 
have  been  pn^sened  entire:  of  thetirst  live,  however, 
only  fra<,^nnents  are  extant.  Thmr  was  also  an  alnid-^- 
meiit  of  this  code,  made  in  r>o(;  fnr  the  use  of  the\'isi- 
goths  (the  i>revi;irium  Ahiricianum).  Far  the  i:reat(>r 
ji.art  of  these  decrees  relates  to  the  pul  tlie  law.  1  njuri- 
ous  conse([uences  necessarily  resulted  from  the  c*  sta- 
tion in  the  development  c>f  the  }voman  law  aft*  r  the 
time  of  the  Ant<ininc.s.  It  mav  \n'  seen,  from  tlie  ex- 
])rcssions  of  .fustinian,  into  what  subtU.tie.s,  what  ver- 
bal and  formal  luceties,  the  lawyers  had  fallen  iu  his 
time — a  state  of  thinLTS  in  some  resjiects  not  unlike  the 
])rcsent  state  of  law  in  Englan<l,  fnan  similar  reasons. 
The  jiublic  administi-ation,  at  least  as  far  as  re'_:ardcd 
its  exteinal  form.  ha<l  been  reduced  into  tolerable 
order  since  the  time  of  I  Mocletiau  and  (Jonstantine. 


Theotlosius  IT.  (lOS-lfiO)  had  conceived  the  idea  o! 
arran<jfin"j[  the  innnense  mass  of  rules  and  authorities 
n  l;din.r  to  the  private  law,  but  the  difheullies  on  ex- 
amination were  considered  too  ;jrreat,  and  no  :?ove- 
rciLTU  till  Justinian  (.'r27-  ."itk'))  had  the  coiiraire  to 
meet  thi'm.  lie  hrst  ordered  the  inij»erial  ci.r:>titu- 
ti<tns,  which  still  remained  in  force,  to  le  j'Ut  in*'» 
a  r.ew  cull*  ction  (< 'odex  dustinianus.  commenced  in 

!  f/J?).  and  decided,  in  and  after  the  ye.ir  r»"'0.  tifty 
IcLfal  r[Uestions  which  had  been  till  then  left  d"nbt- 
ful.  At  tlu;  same  time,  a  systematic  abiidu'iU'-nt  of 
the  wriliuL'^s  of  the  jurisc(»nsults  was  nmde  by  s^'\»ri- 
teeii  con  I  mi.-/- ion  ers.  emljraeini^  lifty  boi.ks  of  r/ '■/.>.'.•? 
or  j(iii(h.  tr!,  and  an  introduction  to  the  .>-tu«ly  of  juri<- 
jirudeiice  was  j.reiKired  (nf.<li( nfiont .■<):  bi»th  Wi>rks 
were  ]>ublished  J  )eoember  I'at,  ;'»o-'5,  and  in\e>ted  with 
le.;al  authority.  Jn  the  following  year  .a  new  collt-t^- 
tion  of  mii)erial  de<Tees  (Codex  ]\ej>itat;e  Pni  b<^- 
tioius).  in  tw  elve  I'ooks.  was  ])ublished.  autl  from  tli.t 
time  another  series  of  single  <h,-crees  (thirtei  n  •-di-ts 
and  1.'/.'  tiorilii!  rtnisfihidoii'S),  by  which  the  Koinan 
law  m;iy  bti  C(.n^i<lere•(l  as  conijileted.  I)ecau-e  it  w;i-s 
dej-rived  of  its  cap.adtv  <.f  further  dev.  l..piuent.  an«l 
left  to  mankiinl  as  a  rich  but  lifeless  treasure,  'i'he 
o}»iiiions  respecting  this  work  of  Justinian  are  v.-ry 
\arious.  If  we  eon^itler  merely  the  jaaetical  utihtv 
of  his  Ial»onrs,  as  re'_jar'ls  his  age  and  j>e<-jjle,  it  w  ill 
nnt  be  denied  that  he  conferred  a  great  benetit  on  his 
subjects,  and  the  chancres  theinsehes,  wliich  wi-re 
made  in  the  e\isti)ig  i'eL;ulati<>ns,  juoct  c<h  d  mo>tly 
from  a  s(ii!nd  \ie\v  of  tic  high<  i*  t^bjeets  of  the  hiw. 
'J'he  abolition  (-f  antitpKited  and  n-ch  s,s  forms,  the 
simjiliriiatiou  t*f  h^al  rel.itions  arid  legal  processes, 
must  be  a'lvjMkwh  d^ed  to  have  been  the  piincipal  ^b- 
jt  cts  of  the  thanges  made;  anil  these  chanuts  wfro 
e\ecutt(l  with  judjuient.  If  tlu  re  are  decrees  of 
little  \alne  amoiiLT  them,  these  inipi  rfectietiis  are  riot 
great'^r  than  we  tind  in  all  ancient  and  niodern  c<.(le>. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  liere  the 
dilfereut  editions,  abridLrnants,  and  translations  <'f 
the  woik  prcjiared  for  the  (Jrtek  j)ro\inces  (the 
Western  ]'ri»\inecs  were  soon  lost  for  everK  One 
(Irtck  (dltiouof  a  nnn-h  later  date  was  ordered  bv 
Jv.  r.a-ilius  Mncedo  (^')7->'>'0 ),  and  executed  uiuhr 
his  suec.  ssor,  Leo  the  J'hilosopher  (^>t>-;'rj).  This 
was  call' jtl  Libri  ]>a,silicorum,  or  the  Jiasiliea  (wliich 
See).  U'he  downfal  of  the  liom.an  Empire  did  not 
destroy  the  Kornan  law.  but  in  some  resjH'ct.s  lia.s 
enhir^ed  its  (K»nnnion.  It  was  in  force  before  the 
modern  governments  were  est.ablished  tbroughr»nt 
the  JJoman  I'hhpiie  in  Eui'ope,  and  when  the  (,j<'tl;s, 
I'raid;s,  Lombards,  Lurgundians,  and  other  Teu- 
tonic tribes  trecte<l  new  «.'m]iires,  n».t  ordy  a  lar-j'* 
\KxTt  of  the  ])ubli(;  l.aw'  of  Eoine  was  in(.oT]iorate<l 
intt>  the  new  constitutions,  but  the  ]iri\ate  law 
also  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as  \;did  among 
the  old  inhabitants.  'I'he  new  rulers  t<»(.k  care 
that,  besides  their  <lilVert;nt  <udinane<  s  for  the  weal 
(»f  the  (hrnianic  tribe.s,  abrid'jnients  and  medi- 
hcations  of  the  Eonian  law  should  be  nia<le,  some- 
tinies.  it  is  ti"ue,  rud-'  and  barbarous  enough.  Among 
thc-e  wt  re  tlie  Iheviaiium  Alariciannm  of  the  Visi- 
gitths.  fait):  the  Lex  Eomana  of  the  i'.uigundian.s,  or 
I'ajiiini  Kesjionsa,  between  r>17  and  r»;;4.  For  the 
Loud'ards  a  rij'ac'nui  nto  of  the  Eonian  law  was 
I>repared  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuiies,  and  thus 
in  the  soutli  of  Eranee  and  ]taly  this  law  (ontinueil 
in  authoi'ity  uninternipte«lly,  as  far  a.s  it  was  adapted 
to  the  new  st.ate  of  thin-_'s.  Lut  this  authority,  of 
course,  <liminislied  in  projiortion  as  new  fonns  of  fa- 
mily relations  an<l  social  connections  and  new  ppecit:s 
and  temires  of  pro]>erty  sprarig  u]»,  ]>artieularly  under 
th(^  feudal  system,  aTid  in  ]>roportion  as  the  internal 
disturbances  in  the  different  states  nnsettle<l  the  ider» 

i  of  law   iu   general.      T.ut   this   id.ea  Avas   awakened 
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•giln  After  the  it^tet  had  gtined  a  degree  of  itabi- 
lity.  People  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  a 
nobler  and  firmer  bans  A  right  than  mere  power ; 
national  uiion  gained  consistency  and  tme  vaiue  by 
mexuis  of  commerce  and  industry;  the  lower  classes 
demanded  the  extension  of  their  privileges;  the  in- 
creasing  activity  produced  more  solid  diBtinctionB 
than  those  of  birth;  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  laws 
bo^an  to  be  felt,  and  the  blessings  of  a  scientific  cultiva- 
tion began  to  be  diffused,  borrowed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  In  this  state 
of  things  men  rose,  in  Upper  Italy,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  freed  the  law  books  of  Justinian  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  had  been  buried  till  then, 
and  by  these  means  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
science  of  law.  Imerius,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  of  them.  All  the  nations  on  the  European 
continent  seized  eagerly  upon  the  treasure  offered  to 
them,  after  the  model  of  which  were  now  digested 
the  Papal  decrees,  the  feudal  law,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  Germanic  laws.  Thousands  of  scholars, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  went  to  Bologna  and  other 
cities  of  Italy  to  study  law  there.  It  was  generally 
supposed  at  first  that  the  Roman  law  was  applicable 
to  ^e  whole  of  Oiriatendom ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
out  that  there  existed  whole  systems  of  laws  and 
legal  relations  with  which  the  rules  of  the  civil  law 
would  not  harmonize;  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
organization  of  the  tribunals  of  different  countries 
were  long  an  obstacle  to  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
civil  law.  Tins  adoption,  therefore,  did  not  take 
place  in  the  various  countries  at  the  same  time,  nor 
to  the  same  extent.  In  Italy  and  the  souUi  of 
France  it  was  introduced  first  and  most  completely; 
at  a  later  period,  and  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  north 
of  France  (in  the  payt  de  droit  coidumitr\  where  it 
has  never,  in  fact,  been  acknowledged  as  binding, 
but  only  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  general  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law  {raiton  icriU)^  and  still  retains 
this  degree  of  influence,  notwithstanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Code  ciril.  In  England  it  never  has 
been  received  in  the  ordinary  civU  courts  (it  is,  to 
some  extent,  in  Scotland),  but  the  spiritual  courts 
have  always  been  guided  by  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
force  in  such  cases  as  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts,  for  example,  such  as  relate  to  last  wills. 
It  is  also  in  force  in  the  admiralty  courts,  but  in 
both  with  many  modifications.  In  Germany  the  idea 
that  the  emperon  were  the  successors  of  the  Koman 
sovereigns  contributed  much  to  obtain  legal  autho- 
rity for  the  Koman  law  in  that  country ;  and  tins 
has  been  confirmed  by  several  laws  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  different  states  composing  it.  But  the  native 
laws  have  everywhere  prior  authority,  and  the  Hu- 
man law  can  only  bo  applied  in  camum  where  theiie 
make  no  provision;  but  all  those  of  its  rules  which 
relate  to  institutions  confined  to  Home  have  no  force. 
It  is  not  allowed,  moreover,  to  bo  ap]>licd  to  cokos 
growing  out  of  modem  institutions,  such  as  fiufK,  [iri- 
mogeniture,  bills  of  exchange,  nor  in  questions  be- 
longing to  the  public  law.  Many  cases,  therefore, 
can  hi4>pen  in  which  there  may  be  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  Roman  law  is  applicable  or  not  Prussia 
and  Austria  have  codes ;  but  in  other  German  states, 
as  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  great  confusion  between 
the  Roman  and  the  native  law.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  effects  of  the  Roman  law  never 
would  cease,  and  its  infiuence  is  perceivable  in  all 
the  modem  codes.  We  would  not  be  underHtood  as 
intimating  an  opinion  that  the  Roman  law  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  forming  new  codes.  Uliese  are  de- 
sirable in  many  nations  on  many  accounts,  and 
among  othess,  because  the  Justinian  code  itself  is 
not  without  obscurities,  and  the  language  in  which 


it  is  written  renders  it  Inaoeesaible  to  the  balk  of 
the  people  of  every  modem  state.  Whether  the 
principles  of  the  Justinian  code  agree  or  not  with 
those  of  the  English  law,  it  must  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  common  lawyer  to  study  a  digest  which 
contains  the  recorded  wisdom  of  many  centuries,  and 
furnishes  abundantly  both  examples  and  warnings. 
Among  other  valuable  works  we  may  refer  to  Hugo's 
Lehrbuch  der  Gesduchte  des  Romischen  Rechts;  and 
Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Franoe. 

CIVIL  LIST  formerly  signified  the  whole  ex* 
penses  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  army,  navy,  and  other  military  depart- 
ments. It  is  now  limited  to  the  expenses  proper  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  household  of  the  sovereign. 
It  was  once  a  principle  in  England,  as  in  other  Teu- 
tonic nations,  that  the  monan^  was  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  government,  even  including  those  of  the 
army,  from  the  possessionB  of  the  crown,  the  domains 
(in  German  FursUnf^iUcr),  and  that  the  subjects  were 
not  obliged  to  contribute  anything  more  than  thev 
voluntarily  engaged  to.  From  thLi  principle,  which 
is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  domain^ 
it  i^pears  that  the  crown  lands  in  general  cannot  be 
considered  the  private  property  of  the  ruling  family. 
On  the  oontrary,  they  are,  in  general,  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  have  been  given  to  the  prince  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government.  The  crown  lands 
of  the  Saxon  kings  were  very  considerable.  After 
the  Norman  conquest  they  were  much  increased  by 
confiscation,  but  were  soon  diminished  by  grants. 
Under  Henzy  VIII.  they  were  again  much  increased 
by  the  secularization  of  ihe  convents,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  religious  orders  was 
squandered  by  this  prince.  William  IIL  thought  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  his  government  by  liberally 
rewarding  his  most  faithful  adherents,  for  which 
reason  he  made  grants  of  the  crown  lands  with 
such  profusion  that^  under  the  government  of  his 
successor  (in  1702)  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  alienation  of  the  royal  domains.  There  exist 
few  crown  lands  at  present,  and  the  income  from 
them  goes  into  the  public  treasury.  Until  the 
Restoration  the  whole  expenses  of  the  government 
continued  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  first  Parliamentof  Charles  II.  fixed  on  £1,200,000 
as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  in  time  of 
peace.  For  this  tliey  provided  by  taxation,  which 
ultimately  produced  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
grant.  The  same  taxes  were  continued  during  the 
rt'i^  of  James,  and  produced  on  average  £1,500,000, 
beaidcs  which  he  received  extraordinary  grants.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Com- 
mons made  still  further  restriction  on  the  royal  con- 
trol of  the  revenue.  They  voted  £1,200,000  as  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  in  time  of  peace,  one-half  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
king's  government  and  the  royal  family,  the  other  to 
public  and  contingent  expenditure.  The  outbreak  of 
war  prevented  this  arrangement  from  being  exactly 
carried  out,  but  the  Commons  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  separating  the  regular  and  domestic  expenses 
of  the  king  from  the  public  expenditure,  and  estab- 
lishing a  systematic  and  periodical  control  over  the 
latter.  The  amount  actually  voted  to  the  king  for 
life  in  1697  was  £700,000,  and  the  same  vote  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anno  and  Ge<jrge  I.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cveor^^e  II.  the  revenue  appropriated  to  the  civil  list 
was  found  to  have  produced  £830,000,  and  this  sum 
was  voted  on  the  accession  of  (jreonre  II.  Besides 
the  regular  vote,  grants  had  been  frequently  made 
to  defray  debts  incurred  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
sovereign.  Queen  Anne,  indeed,  devoted  £100,000 
of  the  ci\il  ll^t  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  expend!* 
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turo,  but  ill  the  rtiLni  c>f  George  I.  tlic  roLrnVxr  reve- 
nue was  often  exceeded.  ( >n  tlie  iicct'ssioM  <»f  (JeerLre 
III.  the  civil  li.->t  wiis  tixed  at  X>(i<',U<)0,  but  instead 
of  beiu'^^  j'aid  out  of  ajtpropriated  rcveiUR-.s  in  uhieh 
t!i<.'  crown  lands  ^v«.•^e  in<-ludcd,  tLi<-se  were  Kurren- 
<kivd,  and  it  was  char^^ed  on  tlie  ordinary  taxation. 
I.aru''-  extra  tenants  ha<l  to  be  made  durini;  tlii.s  rei^n. 
At  the  eonnueneement  of  the  nit^aiof  Victoria  a  civil 
li.st  of  X'.',s'f^(n){f  per  annum  was  settled  on  licr  ma- 
j<  .>ty  for  life,  tlKci\il  list  lioin.;;  limited  to  tlie  sup- 
ji(»rtof  licrmaj'  sty  s  lions<.li<>M,  aiul  tlic  maintenaiK^e 
of  tlie  di^aiitv  of  tlie  crown.  Many  continental  states 
have  a  lixcd  civil  list,  tliat  of  Kussia  is  il.  no,()(j(» ; 
of  Turkey.  <f '.•■iO,(HMi  ;  of  Austria,  .i:7-"'.0,(Jilu ;  of 
I'ni-sia,  „Ct'>7r>,.')0(.),  to  which  an  additional  j^'^rant  of 
.fJ"J.'».<M»()  has  iccently  been  added,  maLiu^  a  total  of 
JL'JlHVtoU. 

( "i  \'IL  SERVICE.  The  civil  service  includes  all 
ollie«s  mider  the  cHfVvn,  exce])t  those  directly  con- 
nected with  tlie  army  and  navy.  Jt  iiicludfs  a 
number  of  dilfcrent  departments,  such  as  tlu:  Home 
( )tli'-e,  the  Eon'JLfn  Olhce,  the  \\'ar  <J»h<-e,  Admiraltv, 
J'ost-<_Hhce,  (.'u>tonis.  jfcc.  Eonncrly,  a]'p<>intnu  nts  to 
the  civil  service  in  (Ueat  Eritain  were  in  the  irift  of 
tlie  exetaitive  ^ovt-ninient.  as  thev  s^till  are  in  the 
l'nite«l  Stat'  s,  and  were  ol'tained  by  influence,  while 
the  bestowal  of  them  was  used  as  a  means  of  L;aitiiu:^ 
]»arliamentary  supjiort  on  b.-half  of  th<'  yovt  rnment. 
Jiy  an  order  (/f  c<«uiicil  of  lilst  May,  IS."**)^  these  aj)- 
]>ointments  were  thrown  open  to  t!ie  public  by  means 
of  com]>i-titive  cNamiiiations  instituted  to  test  the  ctli- 
<i"'iicv  <  f  candidates.  The  order  ai>]ioints  commission- 
ers with  [(ower  to  ajtjMiint  assist  int-examinei"s,  »!tc,.and 
provides  that  all  youn_r  men  heni'efe.rth  to  be  ai']M)int- 
cd  to  any  junior  situation  in  ;iny  dejeirtmeiit  of  the 
civil  service  must,  before  bein.j  admitted  U*  prol>a- 
tioii,  1m.'  examined  under  the  direction  of  th*  se  cctm- 
mi'sionei-s,  and  leceive  a  certilicate  of  <pialilicatit)n 
for  .--ueh  situation.  The;  commissioners  are  niiuire<l 
to  a-e'itain-  1.  'I'hat  the  candiihite  is  within  tlie 
limits  iif  a/e  presi-ribetl  in  the  department  to  which 
he  didies  to  he  admitted ;  '2.  That  he  is  free  from 
any  |>h\  sieal  defeet  or  di<ea>^e  which  wnmld  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  projver  dischar^re  of  his  duties; 
o.  I'hat  the  charaeter  of  the  candiihite  is  sui  h  as  to 
ijualify  him  for  ]'ul.lic  employment ;  -1,  That  he  jios- 
isr^-fs  the  re<|uisite  knowl'dire  and  ability  fi^r  the 
juojH-r  ilis''har:;c  of  his  ollicial  duties.  The  candidate 
who  has  ].as-ed  his  examination  on  beiiiL;  nominated 
and  ai»]Miinted  by  tiie  persons  who  in  connecti(»n 
M'ith  cau-h  department  niay  I'e  ehar'_:t'd  Mith  tin  sf 
duties  mu-<t  niideriro  a  }>eri«'d  of  ]»rol'ation,  and  shall 
not  l)e  jinally  appointed  to  tlu'  ]iublie  service  unless 
iijiori  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  litn<^s  beiie.,'-  funii.-hed 
to  the  chief  <if  the  di-partineiit  after  six  months'  ]>ro- 
bation.  In  the  event  of  any  a]']>ointmeiit  in  respe-ct 
of  which  th'Te  are  no  preserihed  limits  of  a;4e,  re- 
<piiiiie:  a  ]•'  rs'in  <if  niatun'  a^e  ]t«r-ses-ed  of  special 
«pia!ilieatioii.-,  such  ]ter~on  may  lie  ap]>ointed  \\  ithoiit 
preliminary  examination,  but  the  chief  (tf  the  dej.irt- 
nieiit  sh;dl  cause  the  a]'jK»intnient  of  ariy  ])ers(»n  not 
pie\iously  examined  to  lie  formally  records d  as 
lia\iui;"  lieeii  made  on  aeennnt  of  spci-ial  «[ualilieations. 

A  L;ood  deal  of  divt:rsity  of  (.j-inion  has  exi-ted  .as 
to  the  clfects  on  tlie  etlicieiiey  of  the  ]-ublie  serviee 
of  the  civil  si^rvice  e\aniinati(»ns.  The  teiidijuy  of 
all  competitive  examinations  to  encoura;j;e  eiam.  and 
other  objections  of  considerable  weight,  have  been 
nrired  against  them;  but  while  it  may  Im  admitted 
tiiat  preliminary  com])etiti>. e  examinations  are  not 
calculatevl  to  secure  in  evi  ry  case  the  most  conij>etent 
men,  it  is  dilhcult  to  ima'^ine  any  other  nKxle  of  aj>- 
pointment  which  would  have  that  elfect.  ('((mpeti- 
ti\e  e\;iminations  a.j^pear  to  be  a  clear  advance  u}>on 
the  mode  uf  appointmeut  by  pri'.  ale  ijiduenee,  and 


until  some  more  impartial  method  can  be  «levls"d, 
which,  perhap.s,  is  not  impossildc,  though  it  rannt»t 
at  jiresent  Imj  jtnjiiounccd  very  likely,  we  niav  l»j 
content  to  look  (»n  these  examinations  a.s  a  8ali-f.u:- 
tory  advance  both  in  the  purity  an<l  etliciencv  of  o'lr 
public  apjiointments. 

By  the  act  'Jii  Vict.  caji.  xxvi.  sujicranmiation  allow- 
ances to  the  civil  servants  of  the  crown  are  re.;uhit:  d. 
It  i)rovid«\s  that  all  j>ers(»ns  who  shall  serve  in  an 
established  capacity  in  the  jicrnianent  ci\il  scrviiv  of 
the  state,  whether  their  remuneration  be  compi.i^  1 
by  day-j)ay,  weekly  wa.ces,  or  annual  salarv.  v.  Ii..  ;ire 
not  yi'ccially  excejit'd  or  otherwise  j'rovided  l-T  by 
act  of  l*arliament,  shall  receive  superannuation  alh-w  • 
ances  on  the  follow  inir  scale:  for  ten  and  nndt  r  «  h,*\  ^  n 
years'  serviee.  ten-sixtieths  <>f  the  annu.'d  s.ilary  and 
emohimcnts  of  their  olHce,  with  an  addition;d  >ix- 
tieth  for  each  year  s  additional  service  until  tin.-  Ciin- 
]>htion  of  forty  years,  when  no  further  a«ldit  ion  v, 
the  retirinj^'  aUowance  is  t<»  be  made.  The  tn  a-ury 
ha\e  I'ower  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  cutitliirj'  t^» 
:in  allowaiu^e  in  sjtecial  c;ises,  as  in  erc^'a-iiiu'  ser- 
vants of  more  advanced  a.,'e  with  .'Special  tpialitica- 
tioii,  makiuLT  allowance  for  accidents  encountered  in 
tiic  jniblic  service,  tS:c.  For  further  details  of  re^'u- 
latlons  .see  the  act. 

'J'he  servants  occasionally  eiiiraired  in  tlie  state 
deji.irtments  called  'writers,'  are  treated  a.s  sn|»»  r- 
nuiu'raries,  anil  .are  not  considered  jui  ixing  t>n  the 
j)ermanent  staff  of  the  civil  service. 

<  'J  \  ITA.  in  LreoL,naphy,  the  Latin  rhit'i.t,  truncated 
in  the  Italian  May,  appe;ua  in  many  nanics  of  cities, 
as  under. 

ClVri'A-DI-rEXNE  (ancient  rnmn.Vi.tnKi),  a 
town  (if  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Teramo.  Xai'h-, 
built  on  tw..  liills,  'Jli  miles  k.  by  N.  of  Acpiila.  It 
Wiis  a  j»lace  of  im|>oit;mce  till  destroyed  by  Sulhu 
'Hie  X'ormans,  under  lh>4er  I.,  made  it  the  capital 
<tf  their  kiuL^dom.  Its  princijial  ediHces  are  .a  catlie-- 
»h  al,  a  die)ccsan  seminary,  and  several  convents.    Pop. 

r>o7t;. 

(TVITA  VE<'('1ITA  (anciently  O/j^o;/  (MJ,r)^:y, 
sea].ort  of  Italy,  lyini,^  in  a  barren  and  unhealthy  dis- 
trict, ;}^  miles  N.w.  Jiiune,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  <^(hh\  road  and  a  railway;  pop.  lo,4S4.  'i  he 
port  was  cnlarired  and  rendered  commodious  ]ty  Tra- 
jan. Jt  is  one  of  the  best  in  Central  Italy.  '1  hr: 
harb(»ur  admits  vessels  of  -loe)  to  r»l'U  toli.s.  It  is  .i 
free  jiort,  but  with  strict  «piarantino  reLTulations.  The 
]ilace  has  hecn  frc(|uently  retaken,  destroyed,  ami  re- 
built. It  has  a  fortress.  bcLTun  in  l.''»12  by  Julius  ]I., 
fiom  designs  by  Miehael  Anjelo.  It  was  occujtied  I'V 
the  Freii.h  from  IMl'  to  1^70. 

CEACKM.WXAX,  the  smallest  county  of  Set- 
land,  beimroidy  .about  10  niihs  in  lem^th,  1  in  breadth, 
and  containing  little  m(»re  than  41*  .square  mih  s,  or 
ol,s7<*»  acres;  situate  on  the  north  side  of  tin;  Forth, 
by  which  it  is  boiuide«l  s.w.  On  nearly  all  the  other 
sides  it  is  incloseil  by  the  counties  of  Eertli  and  Stir- 
ling. The  north  j'arl  of  the  county  is  occupied  bv 
the  Ocliil  Hills,  l>ut  the  other  jKU'tions  are  com)>aia- 
tively  level,  and  exceeijingly  fertile,  vieldinic  lar  e 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  'J'he  niiiier.ils  are  valu- 
able, esj.ecially  coal,  whi-h  .abounds,  'i'here  are  al>o 
sonic  trxtensivc  ironworks  in  the  countv,  and  som..- 
lar_;''  breweries  ami  distilleries;  but  few  other  manu- 
t.ieiures.  'i'he  total  acreage  under  rotation  crops  in 
1>NJ  wxs  Jo,MJl,  <.f  which  r.7N'i  were  under  coin, 
1  I  '•■>  un«ler  green  erop-;  pir,]  acres  were  under  j-er- 
manent  j)a^tiire.  The  number  of  cattle  returned  in 
1  ^^'J  was  r..".;;;;;  she-p,  '.'Os  I ;  aL;ri<Mdtural  hois  s.  .'.•_':>. 
'J'he  principal  towns  are  Alloa,  Tillicoidtry,  1 'ollar, 
and  Clackmannan;  the  la>t  is  the  couiity  town, 
thouudi  the  smallest  of  the  four.  ( 'hickmann.an  is 
diuded  inle>  four  iKirishes.     I'op.  •J7»/Jb'U. 
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CLAIBAC,  a  town,  Fnnoe,  department  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Lot|  17  miles  N.w. 
of  Agen,  with  2388  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  abbot  of  which,  Gerard 
RouBselle,  became  a  Protestant  In  1627.  llie  town 
followed  his  example,  and  was  thus  the  first  place  in 
the  south  of  France  which  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation. 

CLAIIlAnT,  Alexis  Clauoi,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, bom  at  Paris  in  1713,  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  whose  mathematical  acquire- 
ments well  fitted  him  for  the  task.  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  four  curves  of  the 
third  order,  which  he  had  discovered.  This  work, 
followed  by  the  admirable  Becherches  sur  les  Courbes 
k  double  Courbure,  1731,  procured  him  a  seat  in  the 
Academy  when  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  ao- 
oompanied  Maupertuis  to  I^apland,  to  assiBt  in  mea- 
suring an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  obtained  the  ma- 
terials of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  excellent 
use  in  his  work  Figure  de  la  Terre.  In  1740,  while 
many  dung  to  i£b  hypothetical  vortices  of  Des- 
cartes, he  came  forward  and  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  Academy  by  boldly  rejecting  them.  In  1752 
he  published  his  lli^orie  de  la  Lune,  and  after  a 
scries  of  laborious  calculations,  predicted  the  reap- 
pearance of  Halley's  comet  in  April,  1759,  but  be- 
came involved  in  a  long  and  keen  discussion  with 
D' Alembert,  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
by  the  latter  entitled  Thdorie  des  Mouvemens  des 
Com^tes.  He  died  in  17G5.  His  ^^mens  de  G^ 
metric,  and  his  £l^mens  d'Alg^bre,  which  he  com- 
posed for  his  pupil  the  Marquise  du  ChAtelet,  are 
still  regarded  as  models  of  penpicuity  and  elegance. 
Clairaut,  though  one  of  a  family  of  twenty-one  chil- 
dren, was  survived  only  by  a  sister,  on  whom,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  merit,  a  pension  was  bestowed  after 
his  death.  A  brother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
was,  like  himself,  and  in  the  same  department,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  precocious  intellect,  having  in  his  ninth 
year  published  a  treatise  entitled  Diverses  Quadra- 
tures Circulaires  Elliptiques  (Paris,  1731). 

CLAIBVAUX,  a  hamlet,  France,  department  of 
Aube,  33  miles  B,E,  of  Troyes,  celebrated  for  its 
abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1114  or  1115,  by  St 
Bernard,  but  suppressed  at  the  revolution.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  monastic  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  and  consisted  of  numerous  splendid 
edifices  inclosed  bv  a  wall  considerably  above  a  mfle 
in  circuit.  The  existing  buildings  have  been  convert- 
ed into  an  immense  house  of  correction. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.    See  Maombtism  (Akiical). 

CLAMEC Y,  a  town  of  France,  department  Nibvre, 
38  miles  n.k.e.  Nevers,  left  bank  Yonne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Beuvron.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  enonnotts  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  which 
commanded  the  town  and  environs.  One  of  its  sub- 
urbs, situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yonne,  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ta  partibuM,  known  as  the  bi- 
shopric of  Bethlehem,  founded  in  1180  for  the  bishop 
of  tnat  place,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Saracens. 
Wood- rafts  for  the  supply  of  Paris  witii  fire-wood  are 
made  up  here,  and  floatod  down  the  Yonne  and  Seine. 
The  parish  dmroh,  founded  in  1497,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tower  and  for  some  fine  sculptures.  Clamecy 
has  manufactures  of  doth,  dye-works,  fulling-mills, 
potteries,  and  numerous  tanneries.    Pop.  4663. 

CLAN  (Gaelic,  a  tribe  or  family),  among  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  consisted  of  the  common 
descendants  of  the  same  progenitor,  under  the  patri- 
archal control  of  a  chief,  who  represented  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  The  name  of  the  clan  was  frequently 
formed  of  that  of  the  original  progenitor  with  'Uie 
affix  ffUK  (son):  thus  the  MacDonalds  were  the  sons 
of  Donald,  and  every  individual  of  this  name  was  con- 


sidered a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  dan,  and 
a  brother  of  every  one  of  its  members.  The  chief  ex- 
ercised his  authority  by  right  of  primogeniture,  as 
the  father  of  his  dan:  the  dansmen  revered  and 
served  the  chief  with  the  blind  devotion  of  children, 
llie  appellation  of  the  chiefs  had  genenJly  a  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  denoted 
little  more  than  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
the  first  father  of  the  clan;  thus  the  chief  of  the 
MacDonalds  was  Mae  AUisUr  More  (the  son  of  the 
great  Allister).  They  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  dan  by  a  feather  in  their  bonnets.  Each 
dan  was  divided  into  two  orders,  the  tenanU  or  tocl'«- 
men,  the  near  relations  of  the  chief,  to  whom  portions 
of  land  were  assigned,  during  pleasure  or  on  short 
leases,  and  whose  descendants  were  generally  merged 
in  the  second  dass,  or  cammonerif  by  the  resumption 
of  the  land.  The  tacksman  usually  had  a  sub- 
division of  the  dan  under  him,  of  which  he  was 
chieftain,  subject,  however,  to  the  general  head  of  the 
sept.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was  not  very 
aocuratdy  defined,  but^  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
such  a  state  of  sodety,  it  was  necessary  to  consult, 
in  some  measure,  the  opinions  of  the  most  influential 
clansmen,  and  the  general  wishes  of  the  whole  body. 
The  term  dan  was  sometimes  employed,  though  not 
with  strict  accuracy,  to  designate  the  associations  of 
border  freebooters.  Both  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Borderers  were  very  troublesome  to  the  government 
of  Scotland  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lands. Hence  they  came  often  to  be  classed  together 
in  acts  of  Psrliament  and  proclamations,  and  the 
oonmion  designation  of  the  one  might  thus  for  con- 
▼enienoe  be  transferred  to  the  other.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  Scotland  to  oblige  the 
clans  to  find  a  representative  of  rank  to  become  se- 
curity at  court  for  their  good  behaviour;  the  dans 
who  could  not  procure  a  suitable  representative,  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  were  called  broken 
dans,  and  existed  in  a  sort  of  outlawry.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  dan 
was  that  of  the  dan  MacGregor,  one  of  the  most 
andent  clans  of  Scotland,  who,  continuing  to  hold 
their  lands  by  the  cotr  a  glaive^  or  right  of  Uie  sword, 
were  denounced  to  the  government  by  powerful 
neighbours  who  coveted  their  possessions,  and  con- 
tinued during  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  to  live  in  a 
state  of  outlawry.  (See  the  introduction  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  Rob  Roy.)  The  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745  induced  the  English  government  to  break  up 
the  connection  which  subsided  between  the  chiefii 
and  the  dansmen.  The  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the 
chiefs  was  therefore  abolished,  the  people  disarmed, 
and  even  compelled  to  relinquish  their  national  dress; 
and  but  few  traces  of  this  institution  now  remain. 

CLAPHAM.    See  Londok. 

CLAPPERTON,  HuoH,  the  African  traveller, 
was  bom  in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1788.  After 
some  dementary  instruction  in  practical  mathema- 
tics, he  was  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
to  Uie  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  between  Liverpool 
and  North  America,  in  whidi  he  made  several 
voyages.  He  was  then  impreaed  into  the  Idng^s 
service,  was  soon  after  made  a  midshipman,  served 
on  the  American  lakes  in  the  year  1815,  and  in  1816 
received  the  oomnussion  of  lieutenant  Having  re* 
tired  to  Scotland  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Oudney,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  Africa,  and 
requested  permission  to  accompany  him.  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Colond)  Denham  having  volunteered  his 
services,  and  it  being  intended  that  researches  should 
be  made  to  the  east  and  west  from  Bomii,  where  Oud- 
ney was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  his  name  was 
added  to  the  expedition  by  Lord  Bathurst  In  the 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa^  made  In  1823  and  1624 
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by  ^^ajo^  Penbam,  r.-iptain  Claj^i^crton^  and  Dr. 
Oudiiey  (London,  Ls2G),  we  liavo  accounts  of  an  ex- 
cursion from  ^lourzouk  to  Ghraat,  a  town  of  the  Tii- 
aric^J,  by  ])r.  (Judney;  of  a  journey  acro>s  the  desert 
to  Bornu,  of  ^ariou.s  expeditions  t(»  the  southward 
and  eantwaid,  by  ^lajor  J)eidiain;  au<l  of  an  excur- 
Bioii  throUL,'h  Soudan  to  the  cajtital  of  the  Fullatalis, 
by  ( 'a[»tain  (  lapjieiton.  J)r,  (hidiicy  died  on  the 
jounifV,  and  ('hij>jKiton  returned  to  JCiiiiland  with 
l)tn]iani  in  IS'-T*.  'J1ie  uroi^rniihical  informatitni  cob 
lected  wa.s  vahiabLj.  althou;4h  it  left  nndtcide.I  the 
disj)uted  <]uestion  of  tiie  eoui>;e  and  tei"njinati*>n  of 
the  Niircr.  On  liis  return  to  Enuland  Chi]<i»t.rton  re- 
ceived tiie  rank  of  ca]>t;iin,  and  witli  a  view  if  ]k.s- 
bil'L-  to  solve  this  question,  iniinediately  eni:aL;ed  in  a 
8»'eond  e\|ieditiuu,  to  .-tart  from  the  Lii^ht  of  J'.enin. 
Leaxini,^  r.iidajiy,  1  •ec.  7.  IM-Tj,  lie  pursued  a  n(»rth- 
easteilv  direetioii,  w ith  th<-  intenti<»n  (»f  reaeliiiiic  Soc- 
I'atoo  and  iJornu.  Two  of  his  eumpanions,  C^iptain 
iN'uree  and  l.)r.  ]Morrisoji,  jKiislud  a  sliort  time  after 
le:ivin'j  tlie  coast,  and  ('hip]>erton  pui^ued  his  wav,  ac- 
companied by  liis  fait  hf id  s(  r\  ant  l^ander.  AtKatun- 
J,^a  he  w:is  within  tliiity  mih"^  of  tlie  C^luorra  or  >si::er, 
but  M  as  nc't  permitted  to  vi-^it  it.  Continuiu'^''  liis  jour- 
ney north,  lie  reaejicl  ]\ano,  and  then  proceeded  wt  st- 
Avartl  to  Soe<aLoo,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  JUllo. 
l5e]lo  refused  to  allow  him  to  jiroceed  to  liornu,  and 
<letaiia(l  him  a  h-n^  time  in  his  eapital.  This  con- 
duct n]ijtears  to  haw  aiM>en  from  the  war  then  (xist- 
in.r  b'tween  IJello  and  the  Sheik  of  ]>(»rnu,  and  to  the 
intri'_rues  of  i\n.  I'asha  of  Tri|'<»li,  wli<»  had  insinuated 
that  the  Ih-ilisJi  meditated  the  concpnst  of  Afrie.i.  ;u^ 
tliev  had  already  Conquered  India.  'Jhis  disapj'oint- 
m<;nt  preyed  upon  ( 'la)>[nrton\s  mind,  and  he  died, 
April  l.■^  lS-7,  at  t'huni;arv,  a  vill.t^e  4  miles  from 
Soecatoo,  of  dysentery.  ( 'lap]'ert<'ji  \vas  the  tiist 
llurojtean  who  tra\er.->ed  the  wht»le  of  <  \  ntial  Afiica 
fiom  the  Liuht  of  l>enin  to  the  !Mediterraiiean, 
(donrnal  of  a  Second  ]].\itedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  A:c.,  London,  1  >"Jl».  liecoidsof  ( 'la]»]terton's 
Last  Lxpeditiou  to  Afriea,  by  llichard  Laniler,  Jjoii- 
don,  1  >:;<).) 

('LAt2l'Ll'i:S.  the  name  giwn  in  Taris  t..  a 
com|»any  of  jk  j-st-ns  jiaid  for  aj-jilaudine"  theatiical 
pirforniante,-,,  more  especially  on  the  jirodut  tlon  of 
any  new  jtiece.  They  are  said  to  be  no  ](»ji;_:er  em- 
ployed, but  they  at  one  time  constituted  a  j'owerfid 
bo<lv.  whose  favour  it  was  the  interest  e>|ually  of 
autlwrs  and  play<>rs  to  coneili.ate.  'J'hey  \\(  re  di\ide<l 
int<i  \arioiis  «.hi-s.-;(  >,  a>;  to u'l-n  ur.^.  \\ho  aj'j'h'nuled  in- 
clisi-riminately  ;  r'nurs,  who  could  l;ni_di  at  the  in(tst 
insipid  jests;  and  j>ltiir(iir.-i,\\]u)  had  ahsays  tears 
and  moans  at  command  for  w]iate\er  was  inten<led 
to  be  ])uthi:tic.  'J'he  cla<iueurs  were'  si-mctimes  called 
clii  rdln  ri<-<l ii-l>jMi'i\  fi'om  nnist'  i  ijiL;"  in  ereat-  st  foit.e 
Ijear  the  centre  of  the  pit.  belov.   t!j<'  ehandelii.^r. 

(.'J^.Alll],  a  maritime  county,  ii«'laiid,  ]uo\inee 
Munster  (e.qiital,  Jauii>)  ;  Ix-undaries.  N.  and  l..(J.d- 
AvaA'  I'.ay  and  ».-ounty  :  ];.  arid  s.,  the  Sl..ii'i'i.n,  sip;i- 
ratinL""  it  fretm  Tipp'  rary,  Limeriek,  and  J\<iiy  ;  w ., 
the  x\t1antie.  Area,  TOS.'J'J.j  acvcs.  of  whieh  in  b^bl 
1  lljGoG  were  tinder  crops,  principally  meadow  and 
clover,  potatoes,  and  oat-.  'J'lie  totrd  iiundier  of 
cattle  in  the  same  year  was  l.'.O.la". ;  hors<\s  emnlov-ed  | 
in  a-riculture,  l(i,"sir.;  sheep,  1<'S,li2l;  ].ijs,  11,^-17; 
.coats,  14,1,'1'1;  and  poultry,  •rJ3,072.  'Jht-  surface  is 
irregular,  risiuLT  in  many  ]>lac<.s  into  mountains  of 
consiileral'le  eh-vatio)i,  ]\articularly  in  the  k.,  w.,  and 
^^.  w.  districts.  'J'ht-  pva/in .;  lands  called  Corca>ses  pro- 
duce from  <•  to  s  tons  of  hay  jier  f  lisli  acre,  'I'he-  ehief 
inineral.s  are  lime.-tone,  lead,  and  slate,  Init  they 
are  liltl-,'  worl-;ed,  and  the  ]'ro  luce  of  the  county  is 
almost  wdiolly  ai^ricultural.  J/Ukes  arc  numerous,  but 
jjjenerally  of  small  size,  and  the  county  is  deficient  in 
Avoo>.L     'i  he  contlitiou  of  the  sm;dlvr  cutticrji  is  ex- 


tremely bad,  bein;^  in  no  respect  bettor  than  in  otbfrr 
parts  of  Ireland,  The  salmon  fishery  is  extensively 
carried  on  in  Clonderalaw  Bay,  in  the  rivers  Shannon 
anil  FerLTua.  and  at  Dnnbei;'.  There  are  immen-^t- 
oyster-beds  near  Bally vaui,'han  and  along  the  sh-re--. 
<'f  r.urren.  Clare  returns  three  members  to  Bailia- 
nu.'ut  -two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  Ix.ronjb 
of  Knnis.     Top.  in  b^41,'liSo,3L'4;  in  Ib^l,  lil.-Ji". 

('LAKE  COLLEtJl':,  Ca.miuudge,  a  eojlv- 
founded  in  l.'>"Jo  by  Elizabeth,  pister  of  the-  lOarl  «.f 
( 'lare,  and  consistiiiLr  of  a  nuuster,  ei^dit  t<enior,  an<l 
ten  junior  fellows.  be>ides  scholars  and  sturlerits.  Tlic 
bS  fellow shii>s  are  open  to  li.A.'s  or  person.s  ef  a 
higher  de^ire'e.  without  restriction  a,s  to  marria^^e. 
'i'he  lay  fellow  shij>s  are  held  for  ten  years  after  [-ro- 
ceC'UuL,'  to  the  decree  of  JNl.A.  Clerical  fellowsliips 
are  vacated  on  the  ott'er  of  a  collei^e  liviiiLT  of  i.:-'  ' » 
a  year,  but  either  a  lay  or  clerical  fellowship  may  Iv 
held,  if  the  fellow  holds  a  colleije  othce,  durim^  tho 
tenure  of  that  otlice.  The  master  and  fellows  elect 
to  the  \aeant  fellowships,  and  the  master  is  eleeled 
by  the  fellows.  The  foundation  scholarshif'S  an.- 
eiirht  of  foo,  ei'^dit  of  .1'  10,  eiirht  of  .fi*',  four  '.f  £;'»" 
per  annum  each;  three  of  i.<4,  Vl<.  i'fl,  per  an.,  ten- 
aljle  for  three  years,  with  preference  to  clergymen's 
s<jns  ;  ^vith  .se\eral  minor  scholarships,  &C. 

CLAEEXt^]^;  Okokge,  TUke  or,  chiefly  cck- 
bratevl  for  his  tragical  end,  and  for  the  use  made  of 
his  name  and  history  by  Shaksjxare,  was  the  s<.m  of 
Eicliard,  duke  of  York,  and  brother  of  Edw,ard  IV., 
king  of  ]']ngland.  On  his  brothers  accession  to  the 
eiown  in  ll<n  he  was,  .-is  the  reward  of  hi-s  assi.-t- 
ance,  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  in  14o*J  Lord- 
lieut<^nant  of  Ireland.  AVhen  the  Earl  of  Warwif  k 
beeame  disaMected  and  d(  serted  the  cause  of  Edward, 
Clarence  entered  into  alliance  with  him,  married  his 
daughter  in  1  If"*'.',  retired  with  him  to  France,  and 
afterwards  landed  with  him  at  iJartmouth  on  loth 
Sei>t ember,  1470,  and  in  a  j>arliament  held  at  AVe.-t- 
minster  l>y  the  Lanca.->trians  had  the  crown  scttUd 
on  him,  failing  the  i.ssue  of  Henry  VL  Fronj  a 
story  told  by  (.'onjmines,  it  would  ajipear  likely,  how- 
evi!r.  that  Clarence  had  already  meditated  a  doid-le 
ti-<  aeh.-ry  before  lea\  ing  Er.ance,  and  at  Coventry,  on 
oi»th  March,  1171,  he  left  the  jiartv  he  had  es|tou.-ed 
on  the  lirhl  of  an  imminent  Inittle,  and  joine<l  his 
lirother  Edward.  Clarence  was  afterwards  Inve.hed 
in  a  (piarrel  w  ith  his  brother  Eichard,  who  had  mar- 
ried \\  arwiek's  younicer  daui;hter,  about  the  iidierit- 
ajice  of  their  father-in  law,  which  ended  in  their 
stri]'}.inL'"  A\'arAvit'k"s  widow,  who  had  brought  the 
lulk  of  tho  ]U()i  eity  int<»  the  f.amily.  of  all  she  ]>os- 
se--t  d,  and  lea\ing  her  in  destitution.  Clajvnce'a 
wif<  havin'/  di<(l  in  1  I7»k  he  ollered  himself,  on  the 
<leat*ii  of  (  harhs  the  I'etM,  to  ^lary,  heire-^s  of  the 
( -tatf.s  uf  Buiguialy.  but  the  kinir  «»]'posed  his  suit, 
w  hi'h  hardly  net  did  his  ojtpo>.ition  t<»  cause  it  to  nds- 
e;irjy.  Some  of  his  servants  were  aliout  the  same 
time  hurriedly  put  to  dt  ath  on  an  accusation  of 
mauic.  Clareu'-e,  wln»  h.ad  for  seme  time  ene■a,L'■^•d 
in  .-I  ra^~h  op]M>>ition  to  the  couit.  n«/W"  apjie.ared  in  the 
eoiiiail  to  compl.ain  of  tlu'  injustiee  of  their  sentence, 
h'or  this,  whieh  was  called  an  inteiference  with  jus- 
tiec,  he  was  committ-d  to  the  Tower.  A  Parliament 
w:i>  suninioiied.  whieh  «-ondi.'mned  him  to  death;  and 
I'll  tht;  l>th  Ei.bruary,  1-1 7>,  he  was  found  dead  in  the 
'^I'oUc-r.  Cf  the  manner  oi  his  death,  or  by  whom  it 
Avas  pMM-petratcd,  iiof1iiri.f  is  known.  Suspiei(*n  fell 
(•n  bis  biotlu  r  Ei<h,;id.  duke  of  Ciloueest<.r,  on  ac- 
count of  tlelr  old  enniit\'. 

<  EAEllNl  H  )>*■,  roNsi]  I  nioNs  of.  a  co<Ie  c.f  haws 
adopted  in  the  tei\th  \ear  of  Heiirv  II.  <1104^,  at  a 
council  of  J 'relates  and  barons  held  at  the  %'illage  of 
Clarendon,  in  AViltshire,  in  January  of  the  above 
>ear.     These  laws,  which  were  llnally  digested  ii.to 
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■iztMB  ttticlM,  were  bnmght  f  orwazd  by  the  king 
M  'the  ftndent  outtoms  of  the  reahn/  aad  were  en- 
acted M  such  by  the  council.  They  oonaiBted,  how- 
ever, partly  at  leavt,  of  reforms  introduced  by  the 
Idn^  himself.  Ten  of  the  articles  were  condemned, 
and  six  allowed  by  Pope  Alexander  UI.  The  six 
articles  approved  of  were  of  comparatively  slight 
importance,  mostly  confirming  the  privileges  of  the 
ecdeeiasticid  order;  among  Uie  condemn^  articles 
the  most  important  were  the  1st,  which  provided  that 
disputes  between  lajonen  and  ecclesiastics  as  to  ad- 
vowsons  should  be  tried  in  the  king's  court ;  8d,  that 
ecclesiastics  aocused  of  any  offence  against  justice 
should  be  answerable  to  the  civil  courts  for  the  civil 
offence,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  eccle- 
siastical offence;  4th,  that  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
should  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king's 
leare;  8th,  that  appeals  should  be  made  from  Uie 
court  of  the  archbishop  to  the  king's  court,  and  should 
not  go  further  (that  is,  to  the  pope)  without  the 
long's  consent ;  9th,  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute 
between  a  layman  and  an  ecclesiastic  as  to  whether 
the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  court  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  cases  of  tenure  of  property,  the  tribu- 
nal should  be  determined  by  the  king's  chief  justice 
upon  a  recognition  of  twelve  lawful  men ;  12tD,  that 
pleaa  of  debt  should  belong  to  the  king's  jurisdiction. 
Kotwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  other  prelates, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  rage  of  the  king,  Becket,  after 
a  momentary  i^ipearance  of  yielding,  peremptorily 
refused  his  signature  to  the  articles.  After  the 
morder  of  the  archbishop,  the  king,  on  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope  in  1172,  was  compelled  to  promise 
the  abolition  of  all  laws  and  customs  hostile  to  the 
clergy;  and  at  the  council  of  Northampton  in  1176 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  materially  modi- 
fied in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

CLAR£NDON,  Edwabd  Htde,  Earl  op,  Lord 
High-chancellor  of  England,  was  the  third  son  of 
Uenry  Hyde,  of  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was 
bom  on  the  18th  of  February,  1608.  He  was  first  in- 
structed by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  entered 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1621.  On  the  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  Edward,  who  had  been  intended 
for  the  church,  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas 
Hyde,  who  was  treasurer  of  that  body.  He  married, 
in  1629,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffe  of  Greten- 
faam,  Wiltshire,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  but 
she  died  six  months  after  their  marriage;  and  in  1632 
he  took  as  his  second  wife  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury.  He  oonmienced  his  political  career 
in  1640,  when  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
constituencies  of  Shaftesbury  and  Wootton-Bassct, 
and  elected  to  serve  the  latter.  In  this  Parliament 
he  aigued  in  favour  of  a  grant  to  the  Idng,  which  was 
■uootMfully  opposed  by  Hampden.  He  was  rctumctl 
to  the  Long  Parliament  (November,  1640)  by  the 
borough  of  Sxdtash,  and  laid  aside  his  legal  business 
to  devote  himself  to  his  parliamentary  duties.  At 
first  he  acted  with  the  more  moderate  of  the  popular 
party,  but  he  soon  found  reason  to  change  his  course. 
A  dread  of  democracy  seems  first  to  have  led  him  to 
oppose  his  former  friends,  but  his  speeches  and  votes 
soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court,  into  the  favour 
of  which  he  pos^d.  He  was  offered  the  solicitor- 
generalship,  which  ho  declined,  but  i^^recd,  at  the 
king's  request,  to  consult  with  his  regular  adviiM>rs, 
Falkland  and  Colci)epper.  Hyde  was  an  hono8t  and 
independent  supporter  of  the  royal  authority,  diniH^sed 
to  make  moderate  concessions  to  the  popular  demands, 
and  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  rash  measures 
of  the  king,  which  were  often  taken  without  consult- 
ing any  of  his  advisen.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  attached  himaelf  to  the  king  a  party. 


became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  member  of 
the  privy-council;  and  after  vainly  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  wait  u|X)n 
the  Prkice  of  Wades,  who  was  first  sent  with  an  army 
to  the  west.  Afterwards,  on  the  continued  ill  success 
of  the  royal  party,  he  retired  to  Jersey.  Here  Hyde 
remained  for  two  years,  while  the  prince  was  in 
France,  and  during  that  time  began  his  History  of 
the  Bebellion.  He  likewise  composed  at  Jersey  the 
various  writings  whidi  appeared  in  the  king's  name 
as  answers  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  Parliament  On 
the  capture  of  the  king  Hyde  received  orders  to  re- 
join the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
obey.  But  he  was  becalmed  and  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates  from  Ostcnd.  In  September,  1649,  he  rejoined 
Charles  at  the  Hague,  who  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  see 
if  any  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
court.  On  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  he  retired 
to  Antwerp,  but  soon  resumed  the  business  of  the 
exiled  court,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  most 
trusted  adviser,  firat  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Hague,  where  Charles  II.  appointed  him  Lortl-chon- 
cellor  of  England,  in  1657.  After  Cromwell's  death 
Edward  Hyde  contributed  more  than  any  other  man 
to  the  success  of  the  measures  which  placed  Charles 
II.  on  the  throne.  He  subsequently  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  king,  who  loaded  him  Tvith 
favours.  In  1660  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  in  1661  he  was  made  peer, 
and  Baron  Hyde,  Viscount  Combury,  and  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  Many  events  occurred  to  disquiet  him 
in  the  licentious  court  of  Cliarles  II. ;  among  these 
was  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king's 
brother,  to  his  daughter.  The  duke,  while  at  Breda, 
the  residence  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Anne  Hyde,  Clarendon's  eldest 
daughter,  maid  of  honour  to  the  princess,  and  married 
her  secretly  on  8d  September,  1660,  to  legitimize 
their  first  child,  bom  on  the  22d  of  October.  Anne 
was  acknowledged  as  Duchess  of  York  in  December, 
1660,  and  the  king  declared  that  this  event  had  not 
changed  his  sentiments  towards  the  chancellor.  Two 
daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marringe,  both  of  whom  ascended  the  British  throne. 
In  1663  Lord  Bristol  made  an  attempt  to  impeach 
the  chancellor  in  Parliament,  which,  tnough  some  of 
the  acts  of  Clarendon's  administration  were  question- 
able, proved  unsuccessful.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  injure  him  in  public  opinion,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  influence  with  the  king  was  declining,  as 
Cliarles  had  now  less  regard  for  an  able  minister  than 
for  the  instruments  of  his  prodigality.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingluim,  moreover,  was  continually  labouring  to 
make  the  chancellor  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
king,  and  his  station  as  prime  minister  made  the  na- 
tion regard  him  as  answerable  for  all  the  faults  of 
the  administration.  The  ill  success  of  the  war  against 
Holland,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  other  evenUt,  ex- 
cited public  indignation.  The  king's  displeasure  was 
changed  into  hatre<l  when  he  saw  his  plan  of  repu- 
diating his  wife  and  marrying  the  beautiful  Liuly 
Stuart  defeated  by  Clarendon,  who  effected  a  mar- 
riage between  this  lady  and  the  Duke  of  Kichmoiid. 
The  king  deprived  liim  of  his  offices,  and  an  im{)e.'v.>h- 
mcnt  for  high  treason  was  commenced  against  him. 
The  Lords  refused  to  imprison  him  on  a  general  ac- 
cusation by  the  Commons,  lliis  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  houses,  to  end  which  Claren- 
don, by  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  de»irc  of 
the  king,  retired  to  C*alais,  leaWng  an  exculpat<iry 
letter  to  the  Lords,  which  they  oonununicateil  to  the 
Commons,  who  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  The  Ix>rds  still  refused  to  join  in 
his  attainder,  but  agreed  with  the  Commons  in  an 
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act  of  lnuuHliment  n.iul  mcajxacity.  Tlie  batrod  of 
tho  nition  pufsucd  Liiu  cveii  to  the  Continent.  At 
]Ovr(  ux  lie  wa.s  att.iclcod  by  .s«>nie  British  sailors, 
(langviously  ^vuun(lc•i,  au<l  with  dithculty  resi'ucd 
fixtni  tlioif  hands.  Ito  livtul  six  years  at  Montpellier, 
jVfoulins,  and  liouen,  at  which  latter  place  he  died, 
]>ecLinlt<'r,  ]074.  Kis  remains  were  afterwards  ear- 
ried  to  Jlnvland,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Al.'bcy. 
-  ]j*<V{\  ( 'huvudon,  as  lonu^  as  he  was  minister,  was 
tlie  friend  and  sui>i)'nter  of  the  Icini,^  aL,'ainst  the  fae- 
tious,  and  the  deftuder  of  his  country's  freedom 
a..;;iin.»t  the  abuse  of  the  mval  power.  Inirratitude 
and  ]»ri.  jiidicc  the  more  easily  ruined  him,  as  his  stern 
and  ]»roa(l  eliaraet«r  i)revente<l  his  painini^  friends. 
Anioi)'^^  his  many  writinijjs,  the  most  ini}K)rtant  is  the 
Jli.stiHV  of  the  KebtJIion,  from  1G41  down  to  the  Ke- 
stoiatioM  of  Charh'S  II.  It  is  a  verv  able  work,  al- 
tlionuh  not  fi'ee  from  I'rcjiidiees. 

CLAUKNDUX,  vJi.oKia:  William  Fh!.i»kki(k 
A'lLLii;i:s,  Eaui,  Oi-',  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  J  Ion. 
( 'ieor.;c  \'illiei>j,  and  of  Theresa,  dauirht-.T  of  the  first 
l>ord  r.<»rin;jdon.  By  his  mother  Lord  ( 'larend<»n  was 
indirectly  related  to  tiie  Hydes,the  family  of  tiie  i^reat 
J^arl  of  (Jlarcndon,  auth(»r  of  the  History  of  the  Kel>el- 
lion.  He  was  edneatcd  at  CambridLTO,  entered  the  ei\  il 
KL-rviee  at  an  early  aLr«.',  and  in  IbL'U  was  attaehed  to 
the  emliassy  at  St.  I'etersbur;,'.  Jn  1^23  he  w.is  ap- 
jiointed  l>y  the  31ar(juisof  Anuhsey  toacommissioiMT- 
sliipof  the  t.'xcisc  in  iJ'.d'lin.  l)nrin;^his  tenure  of  this 
ollirc  he  was  en;,^aL!od  f(»r  several  years  in  arrair^dn-^ 
the  uniiin  of  the  Jui^dish  and  liisli  excise  boards. 
In  ]^:>1  lie  was  sent  t<»  Fraiiec  for  the  j)ur]V)se  of 
nt'LjoliatiiiL^'  a  commercial  tnuty,  and  in  l.s-">;>  was 
a|t|'ointed  mini:-ter-]il''nij)otentiary  to  the  eoui-t  (»f 
Ma<hid.  Spain  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  a  civil 
wai',  oi'iuinalin;^  in  th'-'  rival  claims  to  the  crov/n  of 
tlie  ]'ov-c-<-.or,  (^hicen  Christina,  and  the  juetender 
l>on  Carlos,  !Mr.  A'iiru;rs  was  instrumental  in  ne- 
l^'nliatin'j:  a  treaty,  signed  in  IS^M,  called  the  C*'^-^'l" 
rn]»le  AUianee,  in  which  the  four  ccintractinir  parties 
-  Ihiuland,  Franee.  Spain,  and  l*ortu<jfal  —  agreed  to 
imite  in  <.\i)ellin.,^  1 'on  (  arlos  and  I'oii  jMiiruel,  i>re- 
tenders  to  th-,'  Sj'anish  and  I'ortuuuese  crowns,  from 
the  i'einnsula,  and  was  suliseipiently  much  eonsidted 
by  the  Spanish  go\ernment. 

At  the  1>»  -innin;^'  of  l^:l;^  L<'rd  Clarendon,  liavinic 
Bucce«,'ded  durini,'  the  ]jrevious  year  to  his  uncle  s 
title,  returned  iionui  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
liords,  Jn  January,  l^■b^  he  was  appointed  to  suo 
eeed  J>or<l  l)uncamion  in  the  othee  of  lord  privy-seal; 
and  in  ( )etobcr  he  succeeded  Lord  Holland  in  the 
elianeflloi'.^liii)  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1^U 
Sir  ivobert  ret.l  eanie  int«)olhee,  and  J -old  Clarendon 
c«;ntiiiUe<l  Avitli  his  party  in  opposition  until  the 
accession  of  Lord  John  KusslII  in  1S40.  In  tlie  bust 
Near  of  his  adinini.-tration  Sir  Biobert  I'eel  inau^Mir- 
ated  a  new  commercial  ]»oliey  by  j.roposini^  the  re- 
jteal  of  the-  coriidaws  and  the  re<luction  of  customs 
(iulies,  which  Lord  Clarendon,  as  well  as  many  other 
leader-,  of  the  o}»['o.>,ition,  snjtpoiteil.  l^ord  Chirendon 
w;is  at  hr^t  ;ippointed  president  of  the  board  of  tra'le 
in  Lord  J.  TJusseirs  ministry,  and  in  the  following' 
A  ear  he  was  made  IiOi-ddieutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
\ire-rovalty  extended  from  May,  I'-iT.to  Feb.  lSo'2. 
'I'iie  most  notalile  events  of  the  j«eriod  wore  the  iiieat 
Iiisli  famine,  and  the  rebtllion  headed  by  Smith 
(»"!'>rien,  IM.l'.,  whicli  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  by  the  ]M»lice  in  a  e:djba;jre-L'"ai(len,  after  months 
('f  threateniu'^^  and  .systematic  |)ublieation  <»f  se<Iition 
in  the  ncAVsj  aj-ers  which  espoused  tiieir  cause.  'J'iie 
state  of  feelin;;  indicated  by  this  ridiculous  atFair  w  as 
not,  liowever,  without  elements  of  dan;;er  U>  the 
public  i>eace.  Lord  Clarendons  administration  in 
rcLjard  to  both  of  these  diihculties  lias  been  deemed 
by   dispassionate    observers    both    firm  anil    philan- 


thropic; but  Ills  early  popularity  Bomewhat  declined 
in  Ireland,  which  Wivs  ]>erhaps  <lue  to  his  imparti.klity 
in  declining  t«j  favour  the  zealot^s  either  of  the  Ca- 
tholic or  the  Orange  party,  lie  resigned  with  his 
jtarty  in  Feb.  185'J,  when  the  Earl  of  I^erl'y  t-'X>k 
oiliee,  which  he  held  ordy  till  the  ensuing  Deeemb.  r. 
Lord  Derby  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  fonned  the  coalition  cabinet  i>oi)ularly  kn-iwn 
as  the  'Ministry  of  all  the  Talents.'  In  tliis  a<liui- 
nistration  the  seals  of  the  foreign  oMice  were  held  f'-r 
two  months  by  Lord  John  Ixussell,  who  then  resigiieii 
them,  holding  a  st.at  in  the  cabinet  without  oiliee, 
and  was  succeeded  by  liord  Clarendon  (Feb.  ls.'.:'i, 
who  retained  this  post  till  the  resi-^aiation  of  the 
niinistrv  on  SUth  Jan.  I.'sr>r».  The  Ciimeaii  war, 
which  beL;an  in  October,  li^o3,  and  lastetl  thruu-4hi.>ut 
tlu-  whole  ]>eriod  of  this  administration,  was  the 
great  event  by  which  it  was  siLrnalized.  The  caufee 
«»f  its  fall  w;is  a  motion  by  Mr.  lioebuck  reflecting  c»u 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  esj>ecially  on.  the  atl- 
ministration  of  the  war-dej)aitment  under  the  L)uke  of 
Newcastle,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of  (V»ui- 
mons  immediately  on  the  oj>ening  of  the  session  of  1  S."» '> 
by  a  majority  of  157.  After  an  inetTectmd  attenii>t 
by  Lord  Derby  t(»  f<»rni  an  adnunLstration  with  the 
co-operation  <if  Lord  Falmerston,  which  he  failed  in 
obtaining,  the  latter  noldeman  a^sumed  olllce  in  Feb. 
iSTi.^,  and  Lord  Clarendon  returned  to  the  foreign 
oHice,  the  seals  ()f  which  he  retained  till  the  exit  of 
the  ministry,  -2d  Feb.  LS;Vs.  During  this  j>eriixl 
the  Ivussian  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  tcnni- 
natiou.  and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  conjunction  "with 
Lord  Cowley,  the  British  amb;\.ssador  at  l*aris,  con- 
ducted  the  peace  negotiations  at  Faris  as  joint-pleui- 
]>ot(  ntiary  <»f  (ireat  Britain,  and  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Faiis  on  Jloth  March. 

Lord  Falmerston  resumed  office  in  June,  IS.V.',  on 
the  deb.at  of  the  second  JJerby  administration,  with 
Lord  John  Kussell  as  foreign  secretary.  This  ministry 
terminated  with  the  death  of  Lord  Falmerston,  l^th 
Oct.  l6ij'>.  In  l^j'll  Lord  Clarendon  was  seut  iis 
amba^ssador-extraordinary  to  the  coronation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  did  not  join  the  ministry  \mtil 
April,  18o  i,  when  he  was  appohited  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  following  administra- 
tion, which  was  headed  by  jvirl  Kussell,  he  resumed 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  oliicc.  The  h-ist  niinistrv 
of  I^ord  Derby,  '2'2d  June,  lbU(>,  to  liath  Feb.  l^t■^^; 
and  the  lirst  (tf  Mr.  I)israeli,  from  the  latter  date  to 
•Jd  Dee.  iN'iS,  formed  another  interregnum  of  otheo 
for  the  Liberal  party,  during  which  I^ord  Clarendon 
was  again  in  opposition.  He  was  sent  iu  15^8  on  a 
special  n)issi(m  to  the  pojie  and  the  King  of  Italy. 
In  the  ministry  (»f  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  succeeded 
!Mr.  I  )israeli's,  Lord  ( 'larendon  again  occupied  the 
post  of  foreiirn  secretary,  an«l  continued  in  otlice  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  somewhat  suddenly,  l!7tu 
June,  lt<70. 

J'or  the  oflice  of  foreign  secretary,  which  lie  held 
so  long.  Lord  Clarendon  was  generally  a«hnitted  Ui 
])ossess  hi.;h  rpuditications:  but  it  Wiis  a>m]'lained, 
even  by  his  admirei-s,  that  he  adhered  too  long  it> 
the  tradition  of  secrecy  attaching  to  the  foreiini 
oliice.  As  a  statesman  he  was  remarkable  rather  for 
a  liberality  and  large-heartedness,  which  gave  a  con- 
ciliatory tone  to  his  negotiations  with  foreign  j»c»wei-y, 
and  for  the  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  than 
for  any  commanding:  ipialities  of  intellect.  He  mar- 
ried, .)une  1,  ls;i'.'.  Lady  Catherine  Barham,  daughter 
of  the  tirst  I^arl  of  A^-rulam,  and  widc>w^  of  John 
F>arham,  lvs<].,  of  St»»ckbridi:e,  Hants,  by  whom  he 
left  tlueo  sons  and  three  dauLditers.  He  was  m.ade 
(;.C.B  (civil)  in  1838;  K.G.,l849;  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
l8a*3.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  Queen's  Univertiity 
in  Irelaial  from  its  fouudatiou. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS,  Oxford,  the  name  by 
which  the  preaa  of  the  XTniversity  of  Oxford  is  dis- 
tinguiihed.  In  January,  1586,  delegates  de  imprei' 
sione  Ubrorum  were  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  University.  About  this  time  Joseph  Barnes  was 
styled  '  Printer  to  the  University,'  and  others  bore 
the  title  after  him.  In  1633  Ardibishop  Laud  pro- 
cured  letters  patent  granting  a  large  license  in  print- 
ing to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  the  publication 
of  manuscripts  from  the  Bodleian  Libnury.  The 
work  was  carried  on  at  first  in  hired  premises;  then 
from  1669  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre;  from  1713  in 
the  Clarendon  premises,  built  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  from  1825,  the  business  having  outgrown 
the  accommodation,  in  a  more  spacious  office,  built 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson.  The 
management  of  the  printing-office  is  committed  to 
a  delegacy  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor  and 
ten  other  members  of  Convocation,  nominated  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors.  Five  are  perpetual 
delegates,  and  five  are  nominated  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  Tlie  south  side  of  the  present  building  (east 
side  of  the  Clarendon)  is  appropriated  to  the  print- 
ing of  Bibles  and  prayer-books.  From  1780  the 
university  has  received  into  partnership  two  or  more 
skilled  persons  who  superintend  the  concern.  The 
north,  called  the  'learned'  or  'classical'  side,  now 
also  under  the  charge  of  the  skilled  partners  on 
the  Bible  side,  is  assigned  for  the  printing  of  univer- 
sity docimients,  books  printed  by  authority  of  the 
delegates,  and  those  sent  in  by  private  authors  and 
publishers.  Those  printed  for  the  university  bear  on 
the  imprint  *£  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,'  or  At 
the  Clarendon  Press. 

CX^ARET.    See  BoRDELAia  Wines. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Clavichobd,  a  keyed  instru- 
ment, now  out  of  use,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
spinet,  and  the  strings  of  which  are  supported  by 
five  bridges.  One  distinction  in  the  clsnchord  is 
that  the  strings  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
which  render  the  sound  sweeter,  and  at  the  same 
time  deaden  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  heard  at 
any  considerable  distance.  On  this  account  it  was 
formerly  much  used  by  the  nuns,  who  could  practise 
on  it  without  disturbing  the  dormitory.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  dumb  spitut. 

CLARIFICATION,  or  the  separation  of  the 
insoluble  particles  that  prevent  a  liquid  from  being 
transparent,  may  be  performed  by  depuration^  fUra- 
tionf  or  co€^ylatum.  In  the  first  of  these  operations 
the  liquid  is  permitted  to  subside,  without  being  in 
the  least  disturbed,  until  all  the  particles  which  were 
in  suspension  are  precipitated;  it  ia  then  decanted. 
This  mode  of  clarification  can  only  be  used  when  the 
substance  on  which  we  operate  is  in  a  laige  quantity, 
or  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  altered  during  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  this  operation,  and  finally 
when  its  specific  gravity  is  lees  than  that  of  the  par- 
ticles which  render  it  turbid.  Filtration  ii  a  process 
by  which  a  liquid  ii  strained  through  a  body,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  small  enough  to  stop  the 
solid  particles  contained  in  it.  Filters  of  wool,  linen, 
paper,  powdered  glass,  sand,  or  charcoal,  may  be 
used,  aooording  as  the  Uquid  is  more  or  less  dense,  or 
of  a  natiue  to  operate  upon  any  one  of  these  bodies. 
Finally,  clarification  by  coagulation  is  performed 
with  the  assistance  of  albumen  contained  in  the 
liquid,  or  added  to  it  for  tlus  purpose,  which,  bv  the 
action  of  heat,  of  adds,  Ac.,  becomes  solid,  forms 
a  mass,  and  precipitates  the  extraneous  substances. 
The  white  of  eggs  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Isinglass  is  also  often  employed. 

CLARINET,  or  CLARioim,  a  wind-instrument 
of  the  reed  kind,  with  a  trumpet-formed  mouth,  and 
played  by  holes  and  keys.    Its  scale,  though  includ- 


ing every  semitone  within  its  extremes,  is  virtually 
defective.  Its  lowest  note  is  £  below  the  F  clef, 
fnnn  which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  per- 
formers, of  ascending  more  than  three  octaves.  Its 
powers  through  this  compass  are  not  everywhere 
equal;  the  player,  therefore,  has  not  a  free  choice  in 
his  keys,  being  generally  ocmfined  to  those  of  C  and 
F,  which  indeeid  are  the  only  keys  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The  music  for  this 
instrument  is  therefore  usually  written  in  those  keys. 
There  are,  however,  B  flat  clarinets,  A  clarinets,  D 
clarinets,  B  clarinets,  and  G  clarinets;  the  three 
latter  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  Britain. 

CLARION,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
kind,  with  a  narrower  tube  and  a  higher  and  shriller 
tone  than  the  common  trumpet. 

CLARK,  Sib  James,  Babt.,  physician,  was  bom 
at  Findlater,  Banff,  14th  Dec  1788.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  the  grammar-school  of  Fordyoe,  and 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  from  which  he  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  subsequently  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  passed 
his  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  Doth  of 
Edinburgh  and  London.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
assistant-suigeon  in  1809,  and  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice till  1815,  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1817,  and  after  devoting 
some  time  to  foreign  travel,  settled  in  Rome,  where 
he  continued  to  practise  from  1818  to  1826.  During 
this  period  he  laid  a  wide  foundation  for  his  medical 
experience  by  xisiting  the  principal  medical  schools 
and  universities  in  lUdy,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
acquainting  himself  wiUi  their  modes  of  treatment. 
He  also  visited  with  the  same  view  most  of  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  Continent,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  composition  and  influence  on 
the  human  frame.  He  returned  to  England  in  1820, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  senate  of  London  Uni- 
versity, and  two  y^Bars  later  was  appointed  physician 
to  St  George's  rarochial  Infirmary.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  and  was 
frequently  chosen  a  member  of  its  coundL  He  be- 
came physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  1835,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  he  was  appointed 
first  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  baronet.  He  retired  from 
practice  several  years  before  lus  death,  which  took 
place  at  Bagshot  Park,  a  residence  assigned  him  by 
her  majesty,  on  29th  June,  1870;  but  he  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life  to  act  as  consulting- 
physician  to  the  royal  family. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Sir  James  Clark 
published,  as  a  result  of  his  continental  observations, 
a  work  On  the  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate  (1829), 
and  in  1835  he  published  a  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption  and  Scrofula.  He  was  an  occaaiomj 
contributor  to  the  journals  of  medical  sdenoe. 

CLARKE,  Adam,  an  eminent  Methodist  preacher 
and  scholar,  was  bom  in  1762  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  lus  father  being  of  an  English 
family,  and  his  mother  a  Scotchwoman.  He  beaime 
an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  in  1782,  and  con- 
tinued to  travel  in  various  circuits  till  1805,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where  he  passed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  He  died  of 
cholera  at  Bayswater,  August  26,  1832.  He  was 
learned  in  the  oriental  la^uages,  and  published  a 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures  (1810-26),  and  various 
other  works,  among  the  rest  a  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary in  eight  or  nine  12mo  vols. 

CLARKE,  Edwabo  Daniel,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, professor  of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  which 
university  he  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
in  foreign  countries.  He  was  bom  at  Willingdon, 
SuBseX|  in  1769.    He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  in  1786;  and  hanng  taken  his  degree,  wm 
eni:aij:ed  as  tutor  to  Mr.  H-  Tuft^m,  nephew  of  the 
I>ake  of  Dorset,  in  171*0.  Soon  after  he  accompanied 
Ijitrd  Berwick  to  Italy.  In  17y8  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Cambriil;^'e,  having  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  Lis  college.  Next  year  he  set  out  "With  Mr.  Grippe 
on  an  extensive  and  lalx)riou8  tour  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  LapLind,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia, 
Asia  Minor,  S\Tia,  Palestine,  Eg}*pt,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  returning,  in  ISO'J,  through  Germany  and 
France.  On  his  return  he  obtaineil  from  the  imiver- 
Fity  to  which  he  lx'longe<l  the  honorary  degree  of 
IX.D.,  in  con?:ider;itit>n  of  the  services  rendered  to 
its  public  libraries  and  institutions  by  his  liberal  con- 
tributions, among  which  the  greatest,  jterhaps,  in 
A  able  is  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  Plat^j's  works, 
with  nearly  lOO  others,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Klousinian  Deniet^r.  To  liira  also  the  British  nation 
is  indebted  for  the  aojuisition  of  the  famous  sarcopha- 
gus of  Alexander  the  Great,  wliich  he  discovered  in 
the  f>ossessi(>n  of  the  French  tro<;>ps  in  Egypt,  and 
which  was  by  his  means  surrendered  to  the  British 
army.  Anioni:  his  works  are  diss<?rtations  upon  these 
two  trophies  of  art.  In  1  bu7  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  on  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  and  in  ISuS 
a  professorship  of  mineralogy  was  instituted  there 
in  his  favour.  He  himself  had  made  a  splendid 
c<»llection  of  miiiendogical  specimeiLs.  His  Travels, 
which  are  the  most  [Mtpular  of  his  works,  are  attrac- 
tive from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ^WTiter  and  his  pro- 
lilic  imagination  ;  but  he  does  not  always  exhibit  a 
mature  judgment,  and  his  observation  is  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  ujioii.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  this  traveller  appeared  in  eleven  volumes, 
in  -Ito  and  8vo  (London,  lSll>-24),  under  the  title 
of  Travels  in  Various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

CLARKE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  writer,  was  \x>m  at  Norwich, 
in  the  year  1075,  of  which  city  his  father  was  an 
aldei-man.  He  was  educated  at  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridu''e.  Whilst  at  the  imiversity  he  diligently  culti- 
vated a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
lanLTuages,  together  with  the  study  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  larirelv  contributed  t<:)  dilfuse  the  Newtonian 
pliil(»so}»hy.  On  entering  into  orders  he  became  chap- 
lain t^»  Di'.  ^^ore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  l>ecame 
an  author  in  his  own  i)rofeHsion  in  lGl»i>,  when  he  ]>ub- 
lislied  Three  Practic^il  Essays  up<tn  Ba])tism,  Confir- 
mation, and  Itopentanre.  This  work  was  followed 
by  Reriections  on  a  Ikxjk  called  iVmvntor,  by  Toland, 
relating  to  the  authontieity  of  writings  not  received 
into  the  canon  of  S<ri[)ture.  In  1701  he  published 
his  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Gospels,  which  induced  Dr. 
More  to  present  him  with  two  small  livings  in  and 
near  Norwich.  In  17o4  he  w;us  app{»inted  to  ])reach 
the  Boylean  lecture  at  0\f(jrd,  when  he  chose  for  his 
subject,  The  ]Wing  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  gave 
BO  much  satisfaction  that  he  ^wa^s  aj)poiiited  to  the 
fame  office  the  next  year,  when  he  delivered  a  course 
of  sermons  on  The  J'>videnees  of  Natural  and  Ive- 
vealed  Religion.  These  sermons  greatly  raised  the 
author's  reputati<m  a,s  a  cl«)se  and  acute  reasuner, 
although  his  argiunent,  a  priori,  for  the  existence  of 
a  God  was  deemed  by  some  too  subtle  j.nd  meta- 
physical. Like  Sj)inoza,  a^^ainst  whom  it  was  di- 
rected, it  proieods  on  the  jissuinption  that  time  and 
8]tace  must  always  have  exi.stcd,  because  tlie  cou- 
rt ption  of  their  non-existence  is  imj)ossiI'le ;  and 
that,  being  attrilnites,  they  nmst  have  existed  in  a 
substance.  lUitler,  afterwar<Is  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Jiishop  I^aw  replied  to  Clarke's  ar-^ument,  and 
P«»I>e  sath-ized  it  in  the  lines  ^Dunciad,  book  iv.  1. 


*  We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road. 
And  reason  downward  till  we  doabt  d  God.* 

In  hiB  Evidences  he  endeavonn  to  redaoe  moral 

philo6ophy  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  vhich  aLo 
gave  rise  to  much  controversj.  A  phrase  of  which 
he  made  frequent  UBe,  *  the  eternal  fitness  of  things/ 
became  a  fashionable  one  in  the  eUiical  Tocabni^nr 
of  the  day,  and  also  afforded  a  subject  of  satire.  In 
1706  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  un  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Latin  version  of  tl^ 
Optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Ne\*-ton,  who,  in  acknowledgmeLt, 
presented  him  with  £500  for  his  five  children.  His 
patron,  Dr.  More,  now  procured  for  him  an  ap'pcint- 
ment  in  London  as  rector  of  St.  Bennet's,  and  aboitly 
aftensards  the  rectorship  of  St.  James'  and  a  cha;*- 
laincy  to  Queen  Anne.  On  this  occasion  lie  t4>.jk  hii 
degi^ee  as  D.D.  In  1712  he  ap [reared  as  a  philol«>gj5t 
by  editing  a  fine  edition  of  Czcsar's  Conunentaric-s. 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  in  the  same  year  published  a  work  iihich 
involved  him  in  endless  controversy,  entitled  Th« 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  IVinity,  In  this  produc- 
tion all  the  passages  of  Scripture  whicii  bear  cm  tb* 
doctrine,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  critically  examin«£ti^ 
but  the  result  of  the  author's  reasonings  was  so  dii 
ferent  from  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the  Lowt-r 
House  of  Convocation.  Several  controversial  piece* 
were  written  on  tliis  occasion,  the  chief  chaxnpi<>n  of 
orthodoxy  being  Dr.  Waterland.  In  1715  and  171o 
a  friendly  disputation  was  carried  on  between  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  in  which  Clarke  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  free-will.  The  death  of  Leibnitz  left  tl:e 
controversy  undecided,  and  Clarke  resumed  it  in  hid 
reply  to  a  PhilosophiciU  Inquiry  concerning  Libert  \, 
by  Anthony  Collins,  a  disciple  of  Locke,  in  1717. 
In  1 724  he  published  a  volume  consisting  of  sevra- 
teen  sermons,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Nc\*-t«>n, 
in  1727,  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  mastership  of  tic 
mint.  In  1728  he  \^Tote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoadley,  thi 
the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in 
Motion,  and  the  next  year  published  the  first  tweho 
books  of  Homer's  Diad,  with  a  Latin  version,  the  re- 
maining books  of  which  were  published  by  his  ?-«n 
in  1732.  The  last  nine  books  are  not  the  conip«><i- 
tion  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Clarke's  reputation  as  a 
classical  scholar  is  chiefly  founded  on  this  pt-rfr-r- 
mance,  which  is  held  in  high  esteeuL  He  died  ?ii«l- 
denly  in  May,  172i).  An  Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  with  ten  volumes  of  sermons,  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

CLAKK  (or  Flathe-vd)  RIV'ER,  a  river,  I'nit'-.i 
States,  Washington  territory,  risuig  in  the  lu^kv 
Mountains,  alx)ut  45"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  after  a  winding 
N.w.  course  of  about  650  miles,  during  which  it  <  x- 
pands  into  an  extensive  lake,  falling  into  the  <  «r- 
lumbia,  in  lat.  48'  50'  n.;  Ion.  117^  50'  w.  Bainre 
reaching  Lake  Kullusj3elm,  through  which  it  j.>asoca«, 
its  name  is  Cokalahischket  or  Bitter-ro^>t  Fork. 

CLAlvKSON,  Thomas,  a  noted  emancipation i>t 
and  advocate  of  the  negro  race,  was  bom  on  »'  tn 
March,  1700,  at  Wi.slx*ach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where 
his  father  was  master  of  the  free  grammar- schi.K»L  1 1  e 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  studit:-<l  At 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gaincnl  the 
vice-chancellor's  j)rizc  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  thcmT% 
'Anne  liccat  invitos  in  servitutem  daref  (Is  it  Law- 
ful to  make  slaves  of  men  against  their  will  ?)  In  ti»e 
coin-se  of  collecting  materials  for  this  dissertation  hw 
feelings  luul  l)ei'n  greatly  roused  by  the  act.x>unts  c^f 
the  miseries  iiiHictod  on  the  mihappy  Africans;  and 
the  jiroject  of  accomplishing  their  relief,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  took  po.*vsession  of  him  as 
the  leading  principle  of  his  life.     He  formed  a  con- 
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nection  with  a  Quaker  aasociation  for  the  Buppreasion 
of  negro  alayery,  and  waa  afterwards  intrcKluoed  to 
Mr.  Wilberforoe  and  other  distinguished  individaala. 
While  the  latter  advocated  the  cause  of  abolition  in 
Parliament  Mr.  Clarkson  was  indefatigable  in  ob- 
taining  information  and  evidence  on  the  subject,  in 
attending  meetings  in  parts  of  the  country,  and 
generally  conducting  the  agitation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  traffic  throughout  England.  He 
also  croesed  over  to  France,  and  resided  in  Paris  for 
six  months  during  the  fiercest  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  in  the  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Convention.  His  labours, 
however,  and  those  of  his  party,  were  at  last  success- 
ful in  England,  the  slave-trade  being  abolished  by  a 
bill  passed  on  2^th  March,  1S07.  This  point  gained, 
their  next  effort  was  to  procure  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in  this  also,  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  succeeded,  by  the  passing  of  the 
emancipation  act  in  1833.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  Clarkson  became  incapacitated  by  blindness, 
arising  from  cataract,  from  appearing  in  public;  but 
an  operation  to  which  he  submitted  completely  re- 
stored his  sight.  He  made  his  last  public  appear- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Convention 
at  Exeter  Hall  in  1840.  His  death  took  place  on 
26th  September,  1846,  at  his  residence  of  Playford 
Hall,  Sussex.  His  literary  works  comprise — A  Por- 
traitora  of  Quakerism  (three  vols.  8vo,  1806) ;  HLb- 
tory  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  (two  vols. 
8vo,  1808) ;  Memoirs  of  William  Penn  (two  vols. 
Svo^  1813);  Kesearches,  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal, 
and  Historical  (8vo,  1836) ;  besides  numerous  pam- 
phlets and  small  works. 

CLASS,  CLABsiyriKo,  Clasbitioatioji.  When 
the  domain  of  a  science  comprehends  a  very  great 
number  of  objects  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe, 
or  whose  analogies  and  differences  require  to  be  as- 
signed, it  is  always  useful,  and  sometimes  indispens- 
able, to  make  a  methodical  distribution  of  these  ob- 
jects, to  group  those  which  present  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  common  characters,  to  form  with  these  groups 
new  assemblages,  continuing  the  process  till  a  limit 
is  reached  where  this  mode  of  generalizing  may  be 
stopped.  The  highest  assemblage  in  this  ascending 
seriies  is  a  cUuSf  the  procedure  necessary  in  forming 
it  is  clamfyinfff  and  the  result,  extending  over  some 
entire  branch  of  natural  science,  is  a  cUutification. 
We  do  not  begin  to  classify  till  we  feel  the  need  of 
it,  for  the  task  requires  analysis,  multiplied  com- 
parisons, and  researches  as  to  the  means  of  general- 
izing the  particular  and  isolated  notions  which  we 
had  previously  been  contented  to  amass  without 
regular  arrangement.  It  is  only,  however,  after  the 
revision  necessary  for  such  arrangement  has  been 
undertaken  that  science  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  first  attempts  at  generalization  and  classification 
often  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
futnie  progress  of  any  science,  and  may  even  extend 
to  the  period  when  it  seems  to  be  approaching  its 
perfection,  just  as  the  primitive  forms  of  languages, 
whose  vocabulary  was  at  first  very  limited,  may  be 
seen  in  the  immense  collections  of  words  which  they 
have  afterwards  received.  A  science  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  relations  of  the  facts  observed,  or  know- 
ledge acquired  in  connection  with  it.  If  the  relations 
thus  established  are  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tions, they  become  in  fact  laws  of  nature,  the  most 
important  and  most  prolific  truths  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  discover.  But  if  the  imagination 
has  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  work,  i  it  has 
either  furnished  the  materials  or  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  edifice,  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
demolished,  and  rebuilt  with  better  selected  materials, 
and  on  more  solid  foundations.     In  modem  times 


geology  commenced  with  faults  of  this  description, 
and  still  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  avoiding  them« 
Natural  history,  to  which  a  good  classification  is  so 
essential,  was  not  very  fortunate  in  its  first  combina- 
tions: systems  took  possession  of  it,  and  far  from 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  general  facts,  which  alone 
can  reveal  the  laws  of  nature,  too  often  turned  the 
inquirer  aside  from  the  proper  path,  and  blinded  him 
to  great  truths  which  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  discover.  Influenced  by  this  love  of  system, 
which,  from  taking  the  name  of  its  inventor,  seems 
to  furnish  an  easy  road  to  celebrity,  many,  instead 
of  submitting  to  the  laborious  investigation  of  facts, 
have  come  forward  with  some  new  fanciful  combina- 
tion, and  made  it  almost  their  sole  business  to  secure 
the  credit  of  their  particular  classifications  by  over- 
throwing those  of  their  predecessors  or  rivals.  In 
this  way  a  host  of  legislators  in  science  have  appeared. 
In  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  natural  history  it 
seems  vain  to  hope  for  a  perfect  classification  until 
the  resources  of  embryology  are  exhausted.  Zoology 
is  gradually  tending  towards  a  consistent  system  of 
classification,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  resemblances 
of  animals  at  various  periods  of  their  growth.  The 
impulse  to  this  line  of  research  was  given  by  Darwin. 
Being  a  strictly  natural  method,  inasmuch  as  the 
affinities  by  common  descent  are  sought  after  to  the 
neglect  of  mere  outward  resemblances  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  the  arrangements  suggested  by  it  to 
different  naturalists  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
harmony,  and  even  those  who  oppose  Bar^vin  acknow- 
ledge the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  embryological 
or  genealogicad  classification. 

CLASSIC  (from  the  Latin  ehutU),  The  Boman 
people  were  divided  into  six  elanea,  and  clattki  waa 
the  name  given  to  the  citizens  belonging  to  the  first 
class.  From  this  circumstance  the  Greek  and  Boman 
authors  have  been  in  modem  times  called  clcunct, 
that  is,  the  excellent,  the  models.  There  is  of  course 
a  great  diversity  of  value  among  them;  but  their 
superiority  to  the  writers  of  modem  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  letters  was  so  great  that  it  was 
very  natural  for  their  admirers  to  give  them  collec- 
tively the  name  of  clauies.  The  Germans  soon  gave 
the  word  UataUch  (classical)  a  wider  sense,  applying 
it  more  philosophically,  and  making  it  embrace,  1, 
the  standard  works  of  any  nation;  and  2,  ancient 
literature  and  art,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modem 
or  romantic.  The  British  and  French  bave  followed 
this  example,  though  more  recently. 

On  the  revival  of  leaning  in  Europe  the  manifest 
superiority  of  the  ancient  classics  to  the  crude  prt>- 
ductions  of  a  semi-barbarous  period  gave  rise  to  a 
large  amount  of  servile  imitation,  lliis  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  those  countries  whose  languages 
most  nearly  approximated  to  the  classical  models, 
the  Latin-speaking  nations  of  Southern  and  Central 
Europe,  among  whom  the  revival  of  classical  learning 
first  took  place.  German  literature,  which  sprung 
into  existence  more  recently,  has  perhaps  most 
completely  escaped  the  infection.  In  England  the 
trammels  of  this  sort  of  literary  despotism  were  most 
experienced  in  the  higher  education,  which  was  cast 
completely  in  a  classical  mould,  and  from  force  of 
habit  has  in  great  measure  retained  it,  but  the  form 
and  substance  of  native  literature  have  on  the  whole 
been  wonderfully  little  affected  by  this  exotic  disci- 
pline. In  Italy  tiie  early  literature  was  very  strongly 
penetrated  with  the  classical  spirit,  but  the  poweritU 
miagination  of  the  people  rejected  a  servile  imitation, 
and  a  bold  originality  characterizes  the  best  Italian 
writers.  It  was  in  France,  where  taste  assumes  an 
empire  in  literary  matters  somewhat  hostile  to  origin- 
ality, that  the  spirit  of  imitation  took  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  national  genius,  and  so  completely  pcne> 
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trated  n,^  to  ])ecoTTie  almost  iiidJijoTious  tf>  it.  In  the 
ivigii  of  Loins  XIV'.,  the  yuklcu  ajjje  of  J-'reiich  litera- 
ture, classical  subjects  and  classical  inodt-ls  were  niu 
upon  witli  a  dreary  nionotoTiy.  Classical  rules  wore 
received  with  an  un<iuestionin<^  allegiance,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  laws  of  Nature  herself,  and  the  chief 
rr],)ry  even  of  tliose  who  boa.sted  of  cvcellini;  tlie 
ancients  was  to  follow  more  rigidly  the  canons  of 
ancient  art  than  the  ancients  themselves.  A<lmir- 
able  as  ]*Yeneh  literature  in  many  respects  is,  it 
has  VA't  escaiH;d  the  conse(pienccs  of  this  false  start. 
Ihere  is  a  coldness  and  unreality  about  the  inntation 
(»f  f(»niis  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning,  and 
the  discussion  of  canons  of  criticism,  which  are  both 
coTivontional  and  exotic,  which  give  an  inevitalile  air 
of  frivolity  to  an  imitative  literature,  and  e\en  the 
vivacity  of  French  gi;nius  hardly  sutHces  to  animate 
the  ri.;iditv  <>f  th'^  modt-ls  demanded  by  French  taste, 
while  ;v  great  ihii]  of  French  criticism  is  nearly  unin- 
t'lliirible  elsewhere  in  Euro]>e.  France,  however,  is 
gradually  escaping  from  the  trammels  of  her  chissical 

••ig'-'- 

(TiAUDE,  St.,  a  town,  France,  department  of 
the  duia,  at  th'..'  eoiilltit-nci'  of  the  F>ienne  and  Taecm, 
'jr>  milts  sout'a-ea.^t  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  with  (!(i;32 
iidiabitants.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  celebrated 
lie'Jiedietine  abl>ey,  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
j»ossessed  of  very  large  and  even  very  opj'ressive 
j>ri\ileges.  The  town  is  well  built,  is  the  see  of  a 
bisljo]),  and  has  several  hand.-omo  edifices,  among 
(•tilers  a  cathedral  and  conmumal  college,  and  a  line 
[>ro]uenade  along  the  Jiienne.  It  is  celel»iated  for  its 
turnery  and  hardware,  snulf  ajid  musical  boxes,  ».\:c. 

CLAl'DE  LORRAINE,  so  ca]le<l,  w;is  one  of  the 
most  distingtiishtMl  landscape-] 'ainters.  His  real 
name  wa^  L'f'di.ile  (nlic:  he  was  called  Lorvaiin: 
from  the  i>ro\ince  of  this  name,  avIkto  he  was  burn  in 
I'.'M)  of  poor  parents,  whom  he  lost  earlv.  His  ctlu- 
catii»n  was  much  neglected.  "When  twelve  ycai's  old 
he  \\.-iit  to  livtj  \\  ith  his  brother,  an  engiaver  in  wood 
at  Friburg.  Afterwards  a  relation  of  his  tofik  him 
to  Eome,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  landsca]»e- 
Itainter  Ag< ».itino  Ta.ssi,  as  a  Ci>lour-griH(ler  and  a 
kitchen-boy.  Here  he  received  a  little  instruction  in 
painting,  having  previously  act|uired  some  skill  in 
(jrawing  fioTU  his  brother.  The  sight  of  S()me  j»aiut- 
iiiu's  of  iJo<lfre\v  Vals  eii<hante«l  him  so  mueh  that, 
ill  s]>ite  of  his  poverty,  he  travelle<l  to  Naples  to  study 
with  the  artist.  J  lis  genius  now  imfolded  itself  with 
such  ray>i<litv  that  he  was  soou  considered  one  of  the 
la-.^t  landsrape-i>ainters  of  liis  time;  particularly  after 
he  had  stuijied,  in  Lombardy,  the  paintings  of  (iior- 
L^ione  and  Titian,  Avlierel>v  his  colouring  and  rhi'tr- 
<>.,•  ni'o  were  greatly  inipro\  ed.  After  making  a  j<'ur- 
ney  into  his  native  country,  he  settled  in  \C}'l1  in 
Eonie,  whei\j  his  woiks  were  L'reatly  sought  for,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  live  much  at  his  case  until 
1*.  l',  when  he  died  of  the  gout.  'I'he  princijial  gal- 
li-iitsof  Italy,  I-'rauee,  l^ngland,  S]»ain,  and  (Jerniany 
are  adoniril  v»ith  his  productions.  His  lust  work, 
and  the  ont;  on  which  lie  himself  set  the  greatest 
\ahie,  is  the  ]'aintiug  of  a  small  wood  belonging  t(> 
the  Villa  Madama  (in  Eome).  Clement  XL  olfered 
t<»  jairchasc  it  for  as  many  jticces  of  gold  its  would 
cover  its  surface:  but  the  artist  would  not  pait  with 
it,  since  he  used  it  as  astiidy.  Claude  possessed  the 
gir;it>  st  ])Ower  of  invention,  by  which  he  ;:ave  an  in- 
exhauNtible  variety  to  liis  paintings,  united  with  an 
aid»,'ut  and  persevering  study  of  nature.  The  truth 
with  which  he  portrays  the  elfect  of  the  sun  in  every 
[•art  of  the  day,  soft  breezes  jilaying  througli  the  tojis 
of  the  trees,  and  all  the  delicate  beauties  ttf  nature, 
is  Kuri'rising  ;  and  all  his  rivals  fell  far  short  of  espial- 
ling  the  dewy  humidity  which  he  threw  over  dark, 
bhailowy  jdaces.     His  figures  are  poor,  and  he  used 


to  say — •  I  Fell  my  landscai^-s,  and  give  my  fignr<=»s 
into  the  bargain.'  In  a  great  i>art  of  liiij  p;tinting^ 
the  figures  are  the  work  of  l^auri  and  FranceMO 
Alleg^rini.  Claude  most  fre<piently  choo.ses  views  in 
which  the  eye  loses  itself  in  agreeable  prosj"iects, 
without  being  able  t^>  define  their  limits.  He  often 
introduces  grand  architectural  structures,  and  mak«ri 
his  landsca{)es  the  scenes  of  mythological  and  hL-to- 
rical  events.  As  other  artists  frequently  gave  his 
name  to  their  own  ])roductions,  he  ma^le  drawings  ni 
all  his  paintings,  and  called  the  book  in  which  they 
were  containetl  Liber  Vtritntia. 

CLAUDI  ANUS,  Ci.ai  i;n;s,  a  L.atin  iM)ct.  a  n.ativo 
of  Alexandria,  lived  un<ler  tlie  Emperor  Thecal.  =sius 
and  his  sons,  and  was  an  experienced  warrinr,  .as  u»ll 
as  a  w  riter  of  merit.  His  joems  gained  him  sulIi 
renown  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  the  EnifK.Tors 
Arcad  us  and  Honorius  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour 
in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  inseription  that  be 
combined  the  ;renius  of  Vinril  and  of  Ib.mer.  Ik-sldt  s 
several  panegyricrd  ])oems  on  Honorius,  Stiliclio.  an  1 
otlu:rs,  we  possess  two  of  his  ejuc  poems,  the  Kape 
of  Froserjiine,  and  an  unfinished  (Jigantomachiv, 
eclotfues,  cjiigiams,  and  occasional  poems.  He  ex- 
hibits a  In-illiant  fancy,  rich  colouring,  great  varietv 
and  preci.-ion  in  his  descriptions,  l>ut  he  is  oft*  ii 
deficient  in  taste  and  gracefulness  of  thought.  The 
best  editions  of  his  worivs  are  those  of  Ges^ner  (Leip- 
zig, 17r>lM;  and  of  F.unnann  (Amstenlam,  17G0,  4toL 
In  lsi7  there  was  jmblished  in  Iv»ndon  a  metrieal 
translation  of  his  v\  hole  works,  l)y  A,  Hawkins,  in 
two  vols.  8vo. 

CLAUDIUS,  (.ften  alsoc;d]od  (V<><//».^thenamer.f 
a  ilistinguished  J  Ionian  family,  which  nnder  its  head 
Attus  Clausiis,  a  Sabine,  .settle<l  at  Ih<me  aUnit  P.a'. 
50  1,  and  Soon  bi-anched  off  into  a  ]>atriciim  and  a 
]>lebeian  stock.  Attus,  adnntted  among  the  patricians, 
chauLred  his  name  to  A]»pius  ("lamiius.  The  patrician 
Claudii  were  characterized  throughout  their  whole 
history  by  their  haughty  and  tyrannical  l>earinL',  di?,- 
}»laved  particularly  towanls  the  i)lebeians;  while  the 
j'lebeiaii  branch  were  e<pially  distinguished  for  the 
res<»lute  assertion  of  the  rights  of  their  (»rder.  The 
j)atrician  Clauilii  c<.unted  among  their  memlx'i's 
twenty-eight  consuls,  hve  dictators,  seven  ce'nsoi-s, 
kc.  'J'ln,'  most  distiuLinished  memlteT's  of  the  plebeian 
biiinch  bore  the  c«»gi!omen  of  ^larcellus. 

CI^AUDIFS,  or  in  full,  TiurKiis  Claidus; 
Dl'.rsL'.s  Nkko  (ItUMANlcrs,  a  Iloman  em|«eror.  the 
youngest  S(tn  of  the  elder  ( 'laudius  I)rusus  Nero 
and  Autouia  the  younger,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus' sifter,  born  at  Lyons  (in  n.c),  Lrrew  up  without 
any  education,  for  the  most  ]>art  among  slaves 
and  Women,  and  w.-us  an  object  of  ridicule  an<l 
seoiTi  at  court.  He  lived  .as  an  unim]>ortaut  private 
man,  and  occupied  him^self  with  literature.  Among 
other  works  he  wrote  a  Iloman  history,  embraeing 
the  period  from  the  death  of  Casar  to  his  owu  tinu'. 
in  fi>rty-tliree  volumes,  and  also  his  own  life.  After 
the  murder  of  ( 'aligid.i,  the  body -irnard,  who  were 
ransacking  the  palace,  discovered  liim  secrete<l  in  a 
corner,  dragged  him  out,  and  jtroclaimed  him  emperor 
(41  A.D.)  The  senate,  who  had  detennined  on  the 
restoratio7i  of  the  rejmblic,  were  forced  to  confii-m  the 
a]>i)<»intment.  Claudius,  siuhleuly  transferred  from 
retireim^nt  a7ul  oppression  to  uncontrolled  jxtwer,  dis- 
tiuj'uished  the  beglnniui,'- of  his  reign  liy  some  pr.ai^e- 
v.orthy  acts;  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and  reston.d 
th<ir  estates  to  them;  embellished  Koine,  and  erected 
st.*\  eral  large  lniilding>i  for  the  j»ublic  good.  He  made 
Mauritania  a  Lonian  province;  his  armies  fought 
successfully  airainst  the  Germans,  and  kejit  jK^ssc^-iiou 
of  sever.al  strong  ]>hices  in  Ih-itain.  Lut  lie  sunk 
into  debauchery  an<l  voluptuousness;  and  his  wiv<-s, 
particularly  the  infamous  ^Messalina,  tojjcthcr  with 
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hit  freedmen,  AdmiiUBtered  the  government,  aold 
offices  and  places  of  honour,  and  oommitted  the  great- 
est atrocities  nnpnnished.  He  died  of  poison  admin- 
istered by  his  fourth  strife,  Agrippina  (mother  of 
Nero),  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  ▲.D.  Si.  His  deifi- 
cation was  the  cause  of  Seneca's  pasquinade  entitled 
Apokolokynthosis. 

CLAUDIUS,  APFitrs,  somamed  Cjecus,  or  the 
blind,  an  andcnt  Roman,  elected  censor  in  B.O.  312, 
in  which  office  he  made  himself  notorious  by  his  arbi- 
trary proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the 
influence  of  the  plebeians,  by  admitting  into  their 
number  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  freedmen,  and 
others  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  He  performed  an 
important  service,  however,  by  the  construction  of 
the  road  and  the  aqueduct  which  bear  his  name, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  procured  the  removal  of 
his  colleagues  from  office  that  he  might  be  able  to 
appropriate  the  whole  honour  of  these  works  to  him- 
self. Overweening  ambition  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  his  character.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
blind ;  but  when  Cineas,  the  deputy  of  Pyrrhus  (d.o. 
2S0),  had  gained  over  the  senate,  which  was  on  the 
fioint  of  accepting  peace  on  the  terms  offered  by  him, 
Appius  caused  hunself  to  be  led  into  the  senate-house, 
and  in  a  celebrated  speech,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms,  insisted  and  induced  the  senate  to 
rc.4olvo  that  they  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace 
in  which  the  evacuation  of  Italy  was  not  made  an 
essential  condition.  From  his  two  sons  spring  the 
two  best  known  branches  of  the  Claudian  family,  the 
fine  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Pulcher,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  Nero. 

CLAUDIUS,  Matthtab  (called  Annus,  or  the 
Wandtbeck  Messenger),  a  German  poet,  whose  prose 
and  poetry  bear  a  peculiar  stamp  of  humour,  frank- 
ness, and  cordiality,  was  bom  in  1741  at  Rheinfeld, 
in  Holstein,  near  Liibeck.  In  1775  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  his  compositions,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Wandsbeck  Messenger  and  other  periodicals, 
with  the  addition  of  some  which  had  not  beien  printed, 
and  gave  the  collection  the  title  Asmns  omnia  sua 
Secum  Portans,  or  Complete  Works  of  the  Wansbeck 
Messenger  (completed  in  1812,  in  eight  vols.)  He 
wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  All  his  works 
are  of  a  popular  character.  They  are  written  in  a 
natural,  intelligible,  and  often  humorous  style,  and 
support  the  cause  of  good  morals,  benevolence,  patriot- 
ism, and  piety,  while  they  attack  folly  and  vice  with 
the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scorn.  Many  of  his 
songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  the  fint  composers, 
and  have  become  a  part  of  the  national  melodies.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  a  convert  to  re- 
ligious mysticism,  and  died  at  Hamburg,  January  21, 
1815,  after  having  filled  several  public  offices. 

CLAUSENBUB6,  or  CoLOBVAB.    See  Klaubkn- 

BURO. 

CLAUSTHAL.    See  Kladbthal. 

GLAVEKHOUSE.    See  Graham  (John). 

CLAVICHGIU).    See  Clarichord. 

CLAVICLE,  in  anatomy,  is  a  long  bone  placed 
horizontally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  forming  the  lower  limit  of  the 
anterior  cervical  region.  It  is  bent  upon  itself  some- 
what in  the  form  Si  the  italic  s,  and  is  both  longer 
and  more  decidedly  curved  in  woman  than  in  man. 
It  articulates  with  the  sternum  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  acromion  apophysis  on  the  other,  thus  uniting 
the  shoulder  to  the  thorax,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
buttress  to  it  when  the  muscles  between  it  and  the 
thorax  tend  to  bring  it  forward.  It  also  serves  as  an 
attachment  to  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  neck.  In  fetal  life  the  clavicle  appears  between 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  day,  and  is  developed 
from  a  lingle  point  of  ossification.     The  principal 


diseases  to  which  the  clavicle  !s  subject  are  fracture, 
dislocation,  nocrosiB,  and  caries.  Fractures  are  most 
frequently  produced  indirectly  by  the  shock  grlveu  to 
other  parts  by  falls,  as  a  severe  blow  on  the  elbow, 
or  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  bone  itself,  as  by  the 
blow  of  a  stick,  or  even  a  fist.  Dislocation,  produced 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  is  much  more  rare  than 
fracture,  and  when  it  does  take  place  is  more  fre- 
quently at  the  sternal  than  at  the  scapular  extremity. 
When  necrosis  and  caries  affect  the  clavicle  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

CLAVIGEBO,  Francesco  Sayerio,  a  Spanish 
historian  of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  Mexico,  and  bom  about  the  year  1720.  He  was 
educated  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  resided  thirty-six 
years  in  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  he 
acquired  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans  and  other 
indigenous  nations,  collected  many  of  their  traditions, 
and  studied  their  historical  paintings  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  first  of  his  rosearehcs 
was  a  History  of  Mexico,  written  in  Italian,  of 
which  an  English  translation  in  two  vols.  4to  was 
published  in  1787.  This  is  a  most  comprehensive 
work,  affording  a  great  deal  of  information  relative 
to  the  natural  and  civil  history,  antiquities,  and 
religion  of  Mexico;  but  it  displays  more  industry 
than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  author.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  tlie  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  1767  Clavigero  went  to  Italy,  the  pope 
assigning  him  a  residence  in  the  town  of  Cesena. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Mexican  History;  and  here,  too, 
died  in  1798. 

CLAVIJO  Y  FLAJARDO,  Don  Joskph,  a 
Spaniard,  chiefly  known  hj  his  quarrel  with  Beau- 
niarchais.  He  lived  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  the 
reputation  of  an  intelligent  scholar,  and  had  published 
a  journal.  El  Pensador,  and  other  useful  worlcs,  when 
hu  connection  with  the  sister  of  Beaumarchais,  whom 
he  had  loved  and  then  forsaken,  gave  rise  to  an  affair 
of  honour  between  him  and  the  brother  of  the  lady, 
who  was  formidable  for  talent  rather  than  courage. 
This  affair,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  deprived  him  of  his  office  and  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  under  a  kind  of  dishonour,  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  adversary  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  Mercurio  Historioo  y  Politico  de 
Madrid,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  as  early 
as  1773.  He  likewise  translated  Bnffon's  Natural 
History  mto  Spanish  (Madrid,  1785-90,  twelve  vols.) 
He  was  vice-director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
and  director  of  the  Theatre  de  los  Sitios,  when  he 
died  in  1806.  Far  from  resembling  the  detestable 
portrait  which  Beaumarehais  draws  of  him,  Clavijo 
was  of  a  mild  disposition,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
dear  understanding.  Goethe  founded  his  tragedy 
Clavigo  on  Beaumarehais*  story. 

CLAVIS  (Latin  for  key)  is  often  used  for  a  draw- 
ing, an  index,  Ac,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  another  work;  for  instance,  clavis 
Cicercnia,  dans  Ilameriea,  &c. 

CLAY  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  minerals,  and 
henoe  it  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  composition. 
Several  varieties  soften  in  water,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  kneaded  and  formed  into  moulds — a 
property  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  the  use  so 
coDunonly  made  of  them.  They  are  opaque,  dull 
and  earthy,  and  uncrystallized;  when  breathed  upon 
they  emit  a  peculiar  odour.  Some  are  easily  fusible, 
others  refractory;  some  acquire  particuhyr  tints, 
others  lose  their  colour  and  become  white  when 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat;  upon  all  of  which  pro- 
perties their  applicability  to  various  uaea  depends^ 
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They  occur  in  l)e(ls  near  the  surface  <>f  llie  earth,  or 
covered  l)y  the  soil  in  the  formations  of  hrown  ami 
bhiclc  coah  In  tlie  hitter  situation  tliey  cften  contain 
renjaiiis  of  ve'^atal>K>,  and  are  calhd  s/(ttc-('^("f,  wlrieh 
is  intiniat^ly  relati'd  to  hittiniinoiis  sliale  auil  ahnn- 
eaith,  <.  lay  is  c-SM;ntia]ly  ahydiati  d  aluniiuiesilicat'', 
hut  there  are  -^eiKially  I'rc-unt  in  addition  vaiia'-k; 
quantities  of  nia.'iicsi.i.  liuje.  and  «>.\ide  of  ir(»n.  Tlie 
\aricties  <tf  clay  are  iui]n»rtant  for  applieatioiis  in 
]>ottLry,  in  ni;iuiifa(tuiiii_r  stoiit  ware  and  poredain, 
in  euii-,truitiii  ;  furnaets  for  ni«'tallur;_;ie  ojtrration  <, 
A:<\  S'»nit!  of  the  ]>iiin-i|»al  \ariitifs  are  imlnrddii 
t  Idjty  or  (•f(tf/-.sli)ii'\  M  liich  i.s  clay  in  it.s  hii-hrst  state 
of  induratioji.  It  is  <oft,  Init  not  ca-ily  ditiuscd  in 
water,  and  dots  not  form  m  ith  it  a  duitile  j»a--t;'. 
JKi/'i'f  fan)  ihdi^  so  naiiK  (I  from  tlie  use  to  whieji  it  is 
apjili.-d,  is  white,  with  o<-e,isioii;d  shades  of  yelhiw 
and  uray.  Jt  is  dull  and  i>jta<|ue;  h  els  soft;  in  Mat*  r 
it  falls  to  poudi-r,  ami  \vli«jn  kneaded  it  forms  a 
duetile  j»aste.  It  is  iiifiisiblo  in  tlie  jxavehdii  furnace. 
This  is  tlic  jture^t  form  vi  c:lav,  and  consists  ess«n- 
tially  i)i  sili -ii  aiid  alumina;  tliat  of  ( 'ornwall  con- 
tains sixty  [>arts  of  alumina  with  twenty  (tf  siliea. 
P<>(tx'i'\^-rl,iii  and  />t'/>(:-r'(!i/  ari'  similar,  hut  less  puri.\ 
^^en«r.dly  of  a  yL-lloui^h  or  ;^rayi.'.h  eolour,  fr<*ni  the 
j»r<-s.-nce  of  iron.  ]''iiCM-l,iy  is  a  very  refraetory 
variety,  always  found  Ivin^-  imnndiatoly  l>elow  the 
Coal;  it  is  used  for  inakiuLi"  li  red  tricks,  eruci  hies  for 
lU'dtiiiv;-  cast-steel,  retorts,  for  lininir  furnaces,  and 
such  purposi.'S.  LnniiL  is  the  same'  su!e-tanee  nuxed 
\\  ith  sand,  (e\idc  of  iron,  and  \arious  otlier  foiei^n 
in.,Mvdients.  'j  la;  6<//c.v,  which  are  (»f  a  red  or  yellow 
e(»h)ur,  arc  of  a  similar  eompositi'Ui,  and  a).]t<ar  to 
owe  tlirnr  colours  to  oxide  of  ir(>n.  Tliev  are  di.-tin- 
^nislied  hy  tla  ir  coneholdal  fracture,  d  he  (/i/o'f  n  ai'e 
sinular  to  the  lules,  containini;  only  moie  <exide  of 
iron.  FiiUi  r'.<-*iiiil(  has  an  earthy  fracture,  sonie- 
thnes  slaty,  ami  is  dull  and  opitipa;.  In  wat(  r  it  falls 
to  jiowder,  without  forniiuL,'  a  ductile  |ta:-te.  Jt  is  usid 
to  remove  '_,^i'ease  fr^m  cloth.  Tj'ii'oII  is  found  loose 
or  in<lurated;  its  fracture  is  eartliy  ;  it  feels  harsh 
and  dry;  docs  not  adhere  to  t!ie  ton-^ue.  It  is  used 
for  ]iolis1iiiiLr  the  nietals  and  j^lass.  Bonhh  r-rJiui 
is  a  hard  «-lay  of  a  <hirkd)rown  colom*,  which  has 
received  its  name  from  tlie  roundevl  masses  of  rock 
of  all  sizes  that  are  htnnd  emhedded  in  it.  Its  origin 
is  now  assiLrned  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  the  «le]to->it 
is  known  as  the  </r!/(,  and  hy  \arious  local  nann  s, 
accfirdinLT  to  tin;  figure  and  com|iositi<»u  which  it 
exhi)>its.  'J'iie  clays  arc  too  ^'cnerally  di>tiil>uted  to 
r<"iuiie  th''  emnueration  of  their  localities.  ( 'l.iy  is 
one  of  tlie  coinnjouo-t  iii'jndients  that  enter  into  the 
conj]iosition  of  soils.  Its  distinctive  ]>ro[terty  of 
ahsorl'luLT  anjmonia  an<l  other  ^Lfases  and  \a]>oui>> 
generated  on  f' rtile  and  nianuied  soils  rondel's  it 
]»eculiarly  xahiahle  to  the  farmer;  ind- t  •!  v,c  may 
bafely  say  that  no  soil  will  lon'^^  rem.iin  f(  rtile  iniless 
it  hius  a  fair  ]<ro)«iition  of  clay  in  its  coin]K»ition. 
1'he  allu\  i.il  dejiosits  on  the  haid;s  of  rivtrs  form  the 
most  fertile  soils  we  j'osst -s,  aiid  tlc^se  are  all  chay 
soils.  Tlie  h(  st  wheats  h(>tli  in  J>ritain  and  the 
(.^^ntinent  ar<'  'j:ro\vn  on  <-ale.ir<:ous  elavs,  as  also  th-- 
hnest  fjuits  and  flowers  of  the  rosac<  ous  kind,  such 
as  ajiples,  p' ars,  jtlums,  chLiiies,  ros^.s,  t\:c.  St»ils  of 
this  (leseiij'tiou  when  lir>t  suhj<.cted  to  ctdtivation 
:u\;  Icavy  and  exj-ensive  to  wauk;  hut  «'n  heini,' 
dralried,  limcl,  and  well  manure<l,  they  yield  mai;- 
niliei  nt  c:rops  of  wheat,  heans,  <dover,  «^c. 

t'ljA\',  H  i:nkv.  a  distiuLnu.-hed  American  states- 
man, wa.s  the  son  of  a  Taj-tist  ]»reacher  in  A'irulnia, 
and  horn  at  lJichm(»nd  in  that  country  <jn  ll'tli 
A[)ril,  1777.  His  father  <lied  when  Henry  was  only 
tive  yeai-s  old,  li'aviuL;  Ids  family  in  straitened  eircum- 
rtaiiees.  At  the  a^fe  of  tifteeri  ho  wa.s  j. laced  a.s  a 
clerk  in  the  othce  of  one  of  the  state  olhcials,  and 


af terwards  in  that  of  the  attorney-general  of  VLrcfinia. 
In  17l'7  lie  commenced  business  aa  a  lawyer  at 
liCxini^^ton  in  Kentucky.  In  this  sphere  be  achieved 
r.a]"id  success,  and  liavini^  early  turned  hii*  attention 
to  the  art  of  or.itory,  he  soon  became  famous  as  a 
public  speaker,  and  took  an  ai'tive  [lart  in  jM»Iitical 
mattt.rs.  At  the  au'e  (^f  twenty-si.\  he  was  eho-t  n 
one  of  the  representatives  for  Fayette  county  in  the 
Kentueky  lc;.,dslature,  and  w:u^  repeateilly  reeboi.:'n. 
In  l^Oo  ho  was  elected  to  the  United  States  .Senate; 
and  from  this  period  to  the  close  of  lii.s  life  his  n.aine 
is  intimately  conne  ted,  sometimes  as  a  scnat<T, 
Sometimes  as  a  memherof  the  llou-e  of  Ropre-^-.n- 
tativcs,  witli  all  the  p'eat  ]'olitiial  movements  in 
Anieiica.  Jn  I'^H  he  proceeded  to  Kurv»pe  .and  acted 
as  one  of  the  com mis.•^ loners  for  atljustin-.^  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  ( ihent  between  America  anil  Great  BritdiL 
Jle  w.as  a  candidate  f'»r  the  presidency  in  l>"2i,  l>;:i.'. 
an<l  iS-i  h  but  was  unsuccessful  on  all  these  occvu-=i<'Ls, 
tiioiiLih  the  last  election  was  very  closely  contesicl 
Itetween  him  and  Mr.  l\»lk.  He  die(l  at  Wasliiiitrt<in 
on  I'l'th  June,  1S.V2.  His  writlm^^s  and  .s]M;-eches 
liave  Iteeii  fr<  epieiitly  ]tuhlishetl,  the  most  complete 
collection,  with  hio^Tajihy,  beiin^'  that  of  the  Kev. 
CaKin  (.'olton  (six  vols.,  IsVnv  Yorlv,  18r>7). 

CIjJvAlJ,  Caik,  a  hiuh  promontory  at  the  southern 
extiiiiiity  of  (dear  Islam  1,  and  the  moat  southern 
jtoint  of  Ir«  land,  alH)ut  7A  miles  south-ea.st  of  i^alti- 
more,  county  L'etrk.  Jt  .stand.-?  4oO  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  ftirms  a  prominent  landmark  to  sea- 
men. AdjoiniuL^  the  cape  is  a  lighthouse,  which  hi 
a  bright  revolviuL,'  lii.:ht  of  twenty-one  lamps,  seven 
of  which  beconn?  visible  every  two  minutes.  Lat. 
r.l  -Jti'  N.;  Ion.  1)^  '2'/  \v.  — The  island  of  Clear  is 
about  of  miles  h an,' and  about  1  bro.ad.  It  i.s  wiM 
and  rom.antic,  stee]»  elilTs  rising  up  in  all  directi<-ns 
fiom  the  sea.  'I'lie  male  inhabitants  are  alme>;t 
exclusively  employed  in  fishing.  The  pu[».  number:? 
somewhat  over  Joiji). 

(d.llAlHXG-HOUSE,  B.\nkikg.  the  establish- 
ment to  w  Inch  each  l>ank  which  deals  w  ith  it  sends 
a  chrk  every  day  with  the  various  bills  .and  chequ«-S 
on  other  banks  w  hich  his  house  has  received:  formerly 
they  were  exchanged  for  the  bills  and  chetjues  in 
possession  of  those  othei's  that  were  drawn  upon  his 
e(»nstitMcnts.  and  the  balance  settled  in  cash  or  Bank 
of  J-^n'_;land  iiot-s.  Xow,  howe\er,  the  arrangements 
I'.ie  much  simjtlitad.  'J'he  v.arious  banking  comp.ani'-s 
and  the  clearinir-house  itself  have  accounts  at  the 
l>ank  of  J'hiuland,  and  the  balances  arc  settled  by 
ti'ansfers  from  one  ara'ovmt  to  another.  The  cleami-^- 
housc  system  was  intiodueed  by  the  London  city 
priv.'ite  l)anking  tinns  in  177a,  but  the  joint-st<n^k 
companies  have  now  l)cen  pennitted  to  share  its 
a  1\  anta'_"<  s,  and  it  Ikls  been  extended  to  the  provincial 
l)anks  through  their  Lomlon  agents. — 'The  Railint-f 
(.'!"( riti'/-/i"n.'-':  is  an  association  instituted  to  allow 
the  various  companies  to  carry  on  their  tratHc  over 
diiferent  lines,  ali'ording  all  the  conveniences  of  one 
line.  The  claims  of  the  railway  companies  against 
each  other  on  account  of  trallic  that  luus  pas.sed  over 
more  tlian  one  line,  are  adjusted  in  the  cleiirin.:- 
h(-use,  which  cm]>loys  a  numerous  stalf  of  otticei-s, 
clerks,  A:c.  The  expoiiscs  of  keepinLT  up  the  cleariu'j;- 
house  are  a]'])orti(.ine'l  amom,^  the  diiferent  companies. 
Thus  a  passenger  can  jMircha.^e  one  single  ticket 
which  will  carry  him  (tvur  lines  belonudng  to  sevend 
com]'anies,  and  p.arc  Is  aie  eonven'eil  through  without 
additional  Invoking,  fresh  entries,  and  the  conseepient 
delay. 

t'JjI'iAVAGE,  a  term  used  in  mineralog}'  to  express 
tin;  operation  by  w  hieh  anybodyissplitup  and  redncttl 
to  minuter  fragments,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
« >]  >erati(  tn  is  j  'crformed  most  easily.  The  regular  struc- 
ture of  mo.>.t  crvstalli/.ed  Ixulies  becomes  manifest  as 
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■oon  as  they  are  broken.  Each  fragment  presents  the 
form  of  a  small  polyhedron,  and  the  very  duat  appears 
under  the  microscope  an  assemblage  of  minute  solids, 
regularly  terminatttL  In  this  process  common  salt 
and  lead-ore  break  up  into  small  cubes,  fluor-spar  and 
the  diamond  into  octahedrons,  sulphate  of  barytes  and 
the  topaz  into  rhomboidal  prisms,  calcareous  spar,  the 
ruby,  and  the  sapphire  into  rhombohedrons,  kc  The 
directions  in  which  all  those  bodies  thus  break  up  are 
called  their  planes  of  cleavage.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  inoiganio  crystallized  sub- 
stances possess  this  property.  Several  of  them  break 
up  only  into  irregular  fragments,  as  the  rock-crystal, 
the  garnet,  the  emerald,  £c.  In  others  the  cleavage 
is  o^y  in  two  directions,  and  sometimes  only  in  one, 
and  conseouently  produces  no  regular  solid.  Im- 
portant information  is  often  obtahied  by  attending 
to  cleavage,  inasmuch  as  it  may  serve  to  ascertain 
the  different  bodies  which  belong  to  the  same  system 
of  crystallization,  or  to  distingiiish  between  those 
which  belong  to  different  systems,  even  when  their 
external  forms  happen  from  any  cause  to  be  disguised 
or  destroyed.  The  term  cUavage  is  employed  by 
geologists  in  a  different  sense,  and  applied  to  non- 
crystallized  bodies,  as  clay-slate.  In  this  sense  it 
means  the  tendency  of  rocks  to  split  along  planes 
which  either  coincide  with  the  original  plane  of 
stratification  or  may  cross  it  at  any  angle  up  to  a 
right  angle.  This  tendency  \a  the  consequence  of 
the  readjustment  by  pressure  and  heat  of  the  com- 
ponents of  rookl^  whidi  is  one  of  the  phases  of  meta- 
morphism. 

Cti£CK£[£ATON,  a  village  and  township,  Eng- 
land, county  York,  West  Biding.  The  viUi^e, 
pleasantly  situate  on  a  declivity  in  the  Spen  valley, 
10  miles  w.  Leeds,  is  well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
has  a  mechanics'  institution,  several  news-rooms, 
extensive  and  handsome  premises  belonging  to  the 
co-operative  association,  and  three  large  and  beauti- 
ful chapels.  The  industries  include  the  worsted  and 
machine-card  trades,  machine  making,  engineering 
wurks,  &c.     Pop.  10,658. 

CLEEF. — 1.  JoflXPH  YAK,  sumamed  the  focl^ 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1480,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated painters  of  his  time,  and,  in  regard  to  beauty 
of  colouring,  may  challenge  comparison  with  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  masters.  His  excessive 
vanity  and  eccentricity  brought  his  surname  upon 

him. 2.  John,  a  painter,  Ixim  at  Bome  in  1646, 

was  a  pupil  of  Grayer,  and  belongs  to  the  Flemish 
school,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ten.  His  works,  which  resemble  those  of  Poussin, 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design  and 
colouring.  He  died  in  1716.  The  churches  of  Ghent 
are  adorned  with  many  of  his  paintings,  in  which  the 
heads  of  children  and  the  .female  countenances  are 
very  beautiful 

CLEF  (French  for  h€y\  in  music,  a  sign  placed  on 
a  line  of  a  staff,  and  which  determines  the  pitch  of 
the  staff  and  the  name  of  the  note  on  ite  lines. 
There  are  three  clefs  now  in  use:  the  trtUe  or  G 
def,  written  on  the  second  line,  the  mtan  or  C  clef, 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  lines,  and  the  ha»9  or  F  clef,  seated  on  the  fourth 
line.  The  mean  clef  is  very  seldom  used  in  writing 
vocal  music  in  England ;  the  music  for  the  inner  parts, 
the  alto  and  tenor,  is  generally  placed  on  the  treble 
def,  the  tenor  singing  the  notes  an  octave  lower  than 
they  are  written.  In  what  is  called  ghori  or  com- 
prestcd  tcore  the  tenor  is  written  on  the  bass  def. 
See  Mcaio. 

CLEMATIS,  a  genus  of  dimbtng  pUmts  of  the 

order  Ranunculaoess,  comprehending  a  great  number 

of  species,  all  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 

flowers  and  foliage.    The  most  common  spedes,  C, 
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vUaJha,  or  traveller's  joy,  is  a  frequent  ornament  of 
the  hedges  both  of  Engluid  and  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  it  becomes  conspicuous,  first  by  its  copious 
dusters  of  white  blossoms,  and  afterwards  by  its 
feather-tailed  silky  tufts.  Among  the  ezotio  species 
in  greatest  favour  with  horticulturists  are  C./a»imii2a, 
wMch  produces  abundant  panides  of  sxnall  white 
flowers,  and  is  so  odoriferous  that  it  fills  the  air  to  a 
consideraUe  distance  around  it  with  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance; (7.  drrhoiOy  remarkable  for  its  large  greenish- 
white  flowers;  and  C,  viticella,  with  its  festooning 
branches  adorned  with  pink  or  purple  bells.  The 
common  clematis  contains  a  very  lacrid  prindple, 
which  taken  into  the  stomach  produces  the  effect  of 
a  corrosive  poison.  Its  fresh  leaves,  piled  together 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  act  like  blisters.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  used  in  this  way  at  an  early  period 
by  begging  impostors,  who,  to  exdte  commiseration, 
oovereid  their  limbs  with  superficial  and  easUy  cured 
ulcers.  It  is  hence  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
beggar^s  herb.  All  the  spedes  of  dematis  grow  freely 
on  any  light  soil,  and  are  greatly  esteemed  for  trellis- 
work,  and  for  training  against  walls.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  layers,  young  cuttings,  or  seeds. 

CLEMENCE  ISAURE,  a  personage  whose  his- 
tory is  more  mythical  than  authentic,  was,  it  is  said, 
the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Isaure,  bom  in  1464,  near 
Toulouse,  but  lost  her  brave  fsther  when  she  was 
only  five  years  old.  She  was  educated  in  solitude, 
and  grew  up  endowed  by  nature  with  beauty  and  ta- 
lents. Near  to  her  garden  dwelt  a  young  troubadour 
named  JUaovl,  who  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
communicated  his  passion  in  songs,  in  which  her 
name  and  his  were  united.  The  maiden  replied,  not 
with  words,  but  with  flowers,  agreeably  to  the  peti- 
tion of  her  lover,  and  Baoul  could  well  interpret 
their  meaning.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Count 
Baymond  of  Toulouse,  and  followed  his  father  to  the 
war  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  the  battle 
of  Gidnegatte  both  were  slain,  and  Isaure  resolved 
to  take  &e  veil.  Before  doing  so,  in  1490,  she  re- 
newed the  poetic  festival,  which  had  been  established 
by  the  gay  company  of  the  seven  troubadours,  but 
had  been  for  a  long  time  forgotten,  gave  it  the  name 
of  jeuxjloraux  (which  see),  and  assigned  as  prizes  for 
the  victors  of  the  poetical  contests,  the  five  different 
flowers  which  had  served  her  as  means  for  replying 
to  her  lover's  passion.  These  flowers  were  wrought 
in  sold  and  silver,  demence  Isaure  appropriated 
all  her  fortune  to  the  support  of  this  institution.  She 
was  vened  herself  in  the  gaye  ieiencff  and  having  fixed 
upon  the  Ist  of  May  as  tiie  day  for  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  she  composed  an  ode  on  spring,  which  ac- 
quired for  her  the  surname  of  the  Sappho  of  Toutowe. 

CLEMENT,  the  name  assumed  by  many  popes. 
Of  these,  Clement  XIV.,  who  abolished  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished.  He 
died  in  1774. 

CLEMENT,  properly  Titub  Flatiub  Clemens, 
(probably  a  native  of  Athens,  but  on  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence  commonly  called  the  Alexan- 
dr%an)j  was  one  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  second  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  had  been  a  heathen  phi- 
losopher, was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  dfter 
travelling  a  long  time  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East, 
became  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and 
teacher  (eateehetes)  of  the  school  in  that  dty,  in  which 
place  he  succeeded  Pantaenus,  his  teacher,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Origen,  his  puplL  These  three  instruc- 
tors increased  the  fame  of  tine  Alexandrian  school  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  Clement  was  a  fer- 
tile writer.  The  most  important  among  those  of  his 
productions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are 
mscribed  Protreptikos^  PaidagOgos,  and  Strdmateis  or 
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StrQmata.  Tlie  first  is  an  exhortation  to  the  heathens 
to  embrace  Christianity,  the  second  an  exposition  of 
Christian  morals,  and  the  third,  which  exhibits  the 
most  varied  erudition,  has  the  title  Carpots,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  subjects,  moral,  metaphysical, 
theological,  historical,  which  are  here  interwoven.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that  these  works  arc  an 
imitation  of  the  dej^Tees  of  the  Greek  mysteries.  The 
works  of  Clement  are  of  great  importance,  as  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  science  in  his  time,  and 
because  they  contain  fragments  and  accounts  of  lost 
works  of  antiquity.  Clement  introduced  the  eclectic 
philosophy  into  Christianity,  and  promoted  the  alle- 
gorical and  mystical  explanation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  philosophy  and  erudition  which  gained  him 
the  admiration  of  his  time,  but  also  seduced  him  at 
times  into  singular  speculations,  caused  him  at  a  later 
period  to  be  considered  a  heretic,  and  to  lose  with  the 
orthodox  the  name  of  saint  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him.  The  first  editions  of  his  works  are  that  at 
Florence  in  1550,  and  that  at  Heidelberg,  1592,  by 
Frederick  Sylburg,  both  in  folio.  The  most  complete 
is  that  of  John  Potter,  Oxon.,  A  Theatro  Sheldon. 
1715,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757. 

CLEMENT,  Jacques,  bom  in  1567,  at  Serbonnes, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  became  a  Dominican,  and 
has  acquired  a  place  in  history  as  the  fanatical  tool  of 
the  Dukes  of  Mayenne  and  Aumale,  and  the  Duchess 
Montpensier,  in  the  murder  of  the  French  King 
Henry  III.  (which  see).  On  stabbing  the  king  he 
was  killed  by  some  of  the  courtiers,  and  his  body 
having  been  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was 
torn  asunder  by  horses.  The  populace,  however,  in- 
stigated by  the  priests,  regarded  hira  as  a  martyr; 
and  even  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  not  ashamed  to  pro- 
nounce his  panegyric  before  the  conclave  of  cardhials, 
and  compare  him  with  Judith  and  Eleazer. 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio,  a  distinguished  performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  was  born  in  Rome,  in  1752.  His 
father,  a  silversmith,  was  liimself  fond  of  music,  and 
had  liis  son  instructed  as  well  as  his  means  allowed, 
young  Clemen ti  showing  great  talent  and  inclination 
for  this  art.  Buroni,  one  of  his  relations,  was  his  first 
master.  In  his  seventh  year  an  organist,  Cordicelli, 
instructed  him  in  thorough  bass,  and  in  his  ninth 
year  he  passed  an  examination  as  an  organist.  He 
then  received  instruction  from  the  famous  singer  San- 
tarelli,  and  from  Cai-pini,  the  celebrated  contrapuntist. 
At  this  time,  in  Ms  twelfth  year,  he  wrote  a  mass  for 
four  voices,  which  was  reoeived  with  great  applause. 
He  had  made  such  progress  in  his  performance  on 
the  piano-forte  that  an  Enijlishman,  Mr.  Beckford, 
was  anxious  to  take  him  to  En;:rland.  The  father  at 
length  consented,  and  young  Clementi  studied  at  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  Beckford,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Engli.sh  language. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  far  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  skill  and  expression,  and  jmblishcd  his 
Opus  II.,  which  formed  a  new  epoch  in  this  species 
of  composition.  After  leaving  Dorse tsldre  he  was 
engaged  as  director  of  the  orche;stra  of  tlie  opera  in 
London.  His  fame  increased  rapidly.  In  the  year 
17S0  he  went  to  Paris,  whore  he  was  received  \sith 
enthusijism.  From  thence  he  proceeded,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  17S1,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  ac\juaiuted 
with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  played  before  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  with  the  former.  He  likeuise 
published  several  compositions.  In  1781  he  repeated 
his  visit  to  Paris,  but  after  that  remained  in  England 
tin  1802.  The  loss  which  he  sustained  from  the  fail- 
ure of  a  large  conmiercial  establishment  induced  him 
to  give  lessons  in  music  for  a  time.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  occupied  himself  with  ]tlaving  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  imjirovement  of  tiiis  instrument.  He 
had  previously  publi^shed  his  famous  Introduction  to 


the  Art  of  Piano-forte  Playing.  In  the  year  1S02 
he  went  to  Paris,  for  the  third  time,  with  his  scholar 
Field;  from  thence  to  Vienna  and  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Field  remained.  Clementi  was  unlTersallj  a^i- 
mired.  From  St.  Petersburg  the  pianist  Zeuner  fol- 
lowed him  to  Berlin  and  Dresden.  From  Dresden 
he  was  accompanied  by  Elengel,  the  organist,  who 
was  anxious  to  improve  \mder  his  care.  At  Berlin 
Clementi  married  his  second  wife,  whom  he  took 
with  him  into  Italy,  but  lost  on  his  return  to  BerliiL 
He  then  went  anew  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist  and  instnictor  Bex^r,  and  after- 
wards returned  again  to  Vienna.  In  the  foUowin^j 
year  family  concerns  carried  him  to  Home  and  Miluu. 
In  the  simmier  of  1810  he  ventured,  notwithstandm:; 
the  closing  of  the  continental  ports,  to  return  to  Kni:- 
land,  where  he  arrived  safely,  and  married  his  thinl 
wife.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  to  oompoc*^ 
and  wrote  some  grand  symphonies  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  One  of  his  most  valuable  works  is 
his  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  which  occupied  him  a  luni,' 
time.  He  likewise  superintended  the  constnictioD  i  i 
instruments,  and  this  business  was  very  lucrative  U* 
him.  He  had  one  of  the  principal  musical  establish- 
ments in  London,  his  Instruments  being  highly  es- 
teemed. In  1820  he  again  went  to  the  Continent, 
and  remained  at  Leipzig  till  Easter  in  1S21,  when? 
two  new  symphonies  of  his  were  performed.  He  dit-d 
on  the  10th  March,  1832,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

CLEOBIS  and  BITON.  Herodotus  relates  an 
affecting  story  of  these  two  youths,  the  sons  of  Cy- 
dippe,  chief -priestess  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Argos.  At 
the  Jleraia,  a  feast  in  honour  of  Hera,  it  was  cuHt«>- 
mary  for  the  chief -priestess  to  be  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen.  On  one  occasion  the  procession  had  alreaiiy 
begun  to  move,  and  the  oxen  had  not  arrived,  upon 
which  Cleobis  and  Biton  drew  the  chariot  of  their 
mother  for  a  distance  of  forty -five  stadia^  up  the 
mountain  where  the  Temple  of  Hera  stood.  The 
people  applauded,  and  the  mother  was  so  affected  by 
this  instance  of  filial  affection  that  she  beg^x^  the 
goddess  to  grant  her  sons  the  best  gift  which  oouM 
be  conferred  on  mortals.  While  the  youUis  were 
yet  in  the  temple  a  soft  sleep  fell  upon  them,  and 
they  never  awoke.  The  Argives  placed  the  statu*?^ 
of  Cleobis  and  Biton  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  in 
a  temple  at  Argolis  they  were  represent*^  drawing 
the  chariot  of  their  mother. 

CLEOBULUS,  one  of  the  seien  wUe  mm,  as  the y 
were  called ;  a  native  of  Lindus,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Caria.  He  travelled  to  Egypt  to  learn  wis- 
dom, like  many  of  the  sages  of  Greece.  He  was 
King  of  Rhodes,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  daughter  Cleobulina.  Several  of  his  sayings  an) 
extant.     He  flourished  B.C.  560. 

Ca^EOMBROTUS,  son  of  Pausanias,  king  cf 
Sparta.  During  his  reign  began  the  Thebon  war^  in 
which  he  conomanded  tho  Spartans  against  Kfiarni- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  which  happened  July  8,  371  B,c.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  calendar.     See  EPAMlNONn).^^ 

CLEOMENES,  the  name  of  three  kin-s  of 
Sparta,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Cleomen*=^ 
III.,  king  from  236  to  220  B.c,  He  intended  to  reform 
Sparta,  and  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycunnia, 
after  the  example  of  Agis,  his  brother,  who  had  Wt 
his  life  in  a  similar  attempt.  Cleomenes  distintiruished 
himself  in  a  war  against  the  Achscans,  oommxuidoJ 
by  Aratus.  Returning  to  Sparta  with  a  part  of  the 
army  he  put  to  death  the  ephori,  made  a  new  divisi*  »n 
of  lands,  and  introduced  again  the  old  Spartan  svs- 
tem  of  education,  made  his  brother  his  colleague,  an>j 
bestowed  the  full  franchise  u|>on  many  deservinjf  per- 
sons who  had  not  before  had  it.    He  lived  very  simpl v. 
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WM  just  and  friendly  towards  everybody.  He  treated 
his  enemies  with  generosity;  for  instance, the  Achs- 
ansy  who  had  begun  a  new  war  and  were  conquered. 
He  showed  himself  an  able  general  in  a  war  against 
the  Macedonians  and  Achftkns  united,  but  at  last 
lost  the  important  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.c.  222).  He  fled 
to  Egrpt,  where  he  was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getea,  Imt  his  son  Ptolemy  ^hilopator  kept  Gleomenes 
m  confinement.  Contriving  to  make  their  escape, 
they  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  Ptol- 
emy, but  findine  no  supporters  they  killed  each 
other.  With  Cleomenes  expired  the  race  of  the 
Heraclidie  which  had  sat  on  tne  throne  of  Sparta. 

CLEON,  an  Athenian  demagogue  of  considerable 
note  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
was  a  tanner  by  trade,  but  seems  to  have  given  up 
that  occupation  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  politics.  He  was  well  known  in  public 
before  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  his  name  is  said  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  accusation  which  was 
brought  against  that  general  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war.  By  the  year  427  he  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  people,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
atrocious  proposal — ^which  was  adopted  but  afterwards 
rescinded — ^that  all  the  adult  males  of  the  revolted 
Mytileneans  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold  for  slaves.  In  425  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  prisoners  those  Spartans  who  had 
been  blockaded  for  some  time  by  an  Athenian  force 
in  the  island  of  Sphaoteiia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Hie  next  year  he  had  to  writhe  under 
the  lash  of  Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Knights — as  he  did  also  in  the  Wasps 
in  422 — satirizing  Us  venality,  rapacity,  ignorance, 
violence,  and  cowardice.  The  portrait  which  the 
dramatist  presents  of  Cleon  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  literally  true,  but  unfortunately  it  is  too  well  sup- 
ported from  other  sources  to  permit  us  to  doubt  of 
Its  correctness  in  the  main,  In  422  he  was  sent  to 
Chalddioe  against  Brasidas,  who  was  capturing  the 
Athenian  tributary  cities  there.  Being  quite  ignor- 
ant of  the  art  of  war  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken 
unawares  by  a  sally  of  Brasidas  and  his  troops  from 
Amphipolis,  and  was  slain  while  attempting  to  flee. 

CLEOPATXLA  Amongst  several  iSgyptian  prin- 
cesses of  this  name,  the  most  renownea  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wife  to  his  eldest 
son  Ptolemy,  with  whom  she  shared  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Both  were  minors  at  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Pothinus  and  Achillas,  who  depriv^  Cleopatra  of 
her  share  in  the  government  (B.C.  49).  She  went 
to  Syria,  and  was  forming  plans  for  obtaining  her 
rights  by  force,  when  Ceesar  came  to  Alexandria, 
and,  captivated  with  her  youthful  charms,  seconded 
her  claims;  and  though  the  people  of  Alexandria 
were  excited  to  a  revolt  by  the  arts  of  her  brother, 
Caesar  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  and  procured 
Cleopatra  her  share  of  the  ^rone.  But  Pothinus 
stirred  up  a  second  revolt,  upon  which  the  Alexan- 
drian war  commenced,  in  which  the  elder  Ptolemy 
losing  his  life,  Ciesar  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of 
Egypt ;  but  ahe  was  compelled  to  take  her  brother, 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old, 
aa  her  husbond  and  colleague  on  the  throne.  Ciesar 
continued  some  time  at  Cleopatra's  court,  and  had  a 
son  by  her  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwardi  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  After  Ciesar^s  departure  she 
governed  undisturbed.  She  subsequently  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  where  Caesar  received  her  magnificently, 
and  erected  a  statue  to  her  next  to  the  statue  of 
Venus,  in  the  temple  consecrated  to  that  deity. 
This  act,  however,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  and  Cleopatra  soon  returned  to  her  own  do- 
minions.   When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  f  ourteen. 


demanded  his  share  in  the  government  Cleopatra 
poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  the  re- 
gal power.  During  the  dvil  war  in  Borne  she  took  the 
part  of  the  triumvirs,  and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
she  sailed  to  join  Antony  at  Tarsus.  She  was  then 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  combined  with  extraordi- 
nary beauty  great  wit  and  the  highest  elegance  of 
manners.  She  appeared  in  a  magnificently  deco- 
rated ship,  under  a  golden  canopy,  arrayed  as  Venus, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  boys  and  girls,  who  repre- 
sented Cupids  and  Graces.  Her  meeting  with  An- 
tony was  attended  by  the  most  rolendid  festivals. 
After  having  accompanied  him  to  Tyre  she  returned 
to  ISgypt.  Antony  followed  her,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  Uie  most  extravagant  pleasures.  She  accom- 
panied him  on  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  and 
when  he  parted  from  her  on  the  Euphrates  he  be- 
stowed Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia, 
and  Crete  on  her,  to  which  he  added  part  of  Judea 
and  Arabia  at  her  request  After  this  Antoinr  con- 
quered Armenia,  returned  triumphantly  to  Egypt, 
and  made  his  three  sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  also 
Caesarion,  kings.  Now  commenced  the  war  between 
Augustus  and  Antony,  but  instead  of  acting  promptly 
against  his  adversary,  Antony  lost  a  whole  year  in 
festivals  and  amusements  with  Cleopatra  at  Ephesus, 
Samoa,  and  Athens,  and  at  last  determined  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  naval  battle.  At  Actium  (which 
see)  the  fleets  met  Clegpatra^  who  had  brought 
Antony  a  rdnforoement  of  sixty  vessels,  suddenly 
took  to  flight,  and  thus  caused  the  defeat  of  her 
party;  for  Antony,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  frenzy, 
immediately  followed  her.  They  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
declared  to  Augustus  that  if  Egypt  were  left  to  Cleo- 
patra's children  they  would  thenceforth  live  in  re- 
tirement But  Augustus  demanded  Antony's  death, 
and  advanced  towards  Alexandria,  which  Antony 
hastened  to  defend.  Cleopatra  determined  to  bum 
herself  with  all  her  treasures,  but  Augustus  pacified 
her  by  private  messages.  These  communications, 
however,  did  not  remain  concealed  from  Antony, 
who,  supposing  Cleopatra  treacherous,  hastened  to 
hor,  to  avenge  himself  by  her  death.  She^  however, 
escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mausoleum  which 
she  had  erected  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  caused 
the  report  of  her  suicide  to  be  circulated.  Antony 
now  threw  himself  upon  his  sword ;  but  before  he 
expired  was  informed  that  Cleopatra  was  still  living, 
upon  which  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her 
presence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  her  anns.  Augus- 
tus succeeded  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power, 
who  still  hoped  to  subdue  him  by  her  charms ;  but 
her  arts  were  unavailing,  and  becoming  aware  that 
her  life  was  spared  only  that  she  mi^t  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph,  she  determined  to  -escape  this 
ignominy  by  a  voluntary  death.  She  ordered  a 
splendid  feast  to  be  prepared,  desired  her  attendants 
to  leave  her,  and  put  an  asp,  which  a  faithful  servant 
had  brought  her,  concealed  amongst  flowers,  on 
her  arm,  the  bite  of  which  caused  her  death  almoet 
immediately  (b.c.  30).  Augustus,  in  his  triumphxd 
procession,  had  a  porttait  of  the  queen,  vrith  a  ser- 
pent on  her  arm,  carried  before  him.  Her  body  was 
mterred  near  that  of  Antony.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years. 

CLkPSYBRA,  or  Wateb-clook,  an  instrument 
for  the  measurement  of  time  by  the  escape  of  water 
from  a  vessel  through  an  orifice.  Its  origin  is  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  Egyptians.  Two  descriptions  of  depsydne 
have  been  employed— one  in  which  the  water  merely 
escapes  through  the  orifice,  the  other  in  which  the 
same  level  is  constantly  maintained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  a  uniformity  of 
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efflux  ssefurod  1)V  retain iiv,'  tlinnvj-lK'Ut  n?i  r<|'i:il 
;mi<iiint  of  pi\ssinL;  on  tin'  lluid  ns  it  i.>«>>iL'S  tnoii  the 
buttoiu  <'f  the  \oscL  As  a  Inaiuh  of  liydnHlvnain- 
ics  the  ]>riiiciitl<.'S  Mliich  ri'i(nliit('  tlu;  action  of  the 
ehj.sydra  liave  frequently  cir^a^^ed  the  att-iition  of 
|'liilf»supliers  an<l  i^eunietrieians.  In  El.  XL.  an  ox- 
aiij]»lc  of  a  water-eloek  is  ;4i\eii,  in  wliich  the  measure 
of  time  is  re.;isteie<l  on  a  dial-plate  by  means  of  a 
liyilranlio  ai»|i;iratus,  acted  on  l>y  tlie  eHlux  of  Mater 
from  a  cistern.  'J  hese  instruments  are  now  nearcelv 
vvrr  eoT)sfruet<'d. 

CLERliS'i'OivY,  the  n\^\H'v  ytart  of  the  nave  in 
(lothie  eluirehes,  formed  by  Avails  suj>]'ortod  on  tlie 
arches  of  tlie  nave,  aud  rising'  abi>ve  the  roof  of  tlie 
side  aisles.  In  these  walls  windows  are  inserted  fur 
tli'^  |>ur])ose  of  increasiM'4  the  liudjt  in  the  nave. 

CfiEUt.rY  (from  Creeic  J.-'fros,  a  lot,  thronirh  the 
Latin  v/i  rii.'ii.'i  and  Low  J.alin  <■!,  ri'-l'(\,  the  bo<ly  of 
ec<'lesi:isti«-:d  persons,  in  cemtra^listinction  to  the  hiitif. 
Tlio  ( ireei<.\vv)i-d  wasaj']>lied  in  this  stns<,'  in  ord-rto 
indieatt!  that  this  class  was  to  be  considered  a.s  the 
I>arti<'ular  inheritanco  and  ]iro]»ei'ty  of  Ciod — a  nieta- 
j>hor  takiMi   from   the  Old  'r<'stain<'nt.     'i'h(!  sopara- 
tion  f>f  the  two  classes,  at  lirst  not  stron:4ly  maiked, 
must  have  taken  place-  at  a  vi  rv  eai"ly  jieiioil  in  the 
hi>lory  <.f  tiie  eljureh.       As  the  eliur<'h  eontinue'd  to 
]>i-osper  the  intha  ju't!  (.f  its  olheeis  became  more  and 
more  evident.     They  AVere   not  only   reverenced  as 
spiritual  LT'iides  an<l  the  mini--t.rs  «if  the  sacraments, 
but   formed   also  the    ])est   educ-at'd   ]>ortion  of  the 
conimunitv.     ^I'hev  W(.i<>  aceorde<l   numerous  itrivi- 
lc.:cs  and  exemj'tions:  no  bishop  could  be  cited  before 
a  scHular  court,  no  priest  cojild  be  subjected  to  <pics- 
tiou   by   toi'tnre,  no    lay  tribunal  could  interfere  in 
ecclesiastical   affairs,   and  in  many  cjuses  they  were 
e\ein]it>'d   from   the    public  taxation.      In   the   (ier- 
manic  (  'onfcderalion  the  so\ereiL;Tity  of  several  states 
A\  as  V(  ^ted  in   them,  and  the  Jiishop  of   lionu-  held 
th'"  sway  of  a  teinjioral  }»i-ince  eoml)inid  with  the 
Hpiiitnal  lonlship  of  the  greater  jtart  of  the  civilized 
World.      In  e\ery  state  of   liUrope  arose  herce  strn;^- 
ults   for  ]»ri\  ilei;e  and   ])ower  betweiai  the  laity  and 
el- rjy.      in  ]»ritain  and  some  of  the  (lerman  states 
all  hope  of  sccurinLT  t(»  themselves  an  authority  tlan- 
^rrous  to  the  L,'ener;d  ct>nnnunity  had  to  l>e  aban- 
doned l)y  the  churchmen  on  the  rise  of  the  Kef(>rma- 
tion.       In  Jlmjland,  however,  they  hav(3  still  som«^ 
})rivile'^^es.   A  clergyman  cannot  be  conipclle<l  to  serve 
as  jurynian,he  is  exem]tt<d  from  arrt-st  while  eelebrat- 
inu"  divine  AVcirshi[>,  fiom  actiuij^  a,s  bailiff,  constable. 
c>r  like  othcc;,  frt.ni  .-dtendanci- at  a  coui't  Icet ;  but 
on    th"   oilier   liand   he  eannot  accuj-t  a  seat   in   the 
]|ous(  of  Commons,  en-^^a-e  in  trad',  or  farnj  lands  (»f 
more  than  ei'_ditv  acres.      The    l']piscoj>aHans  recog- 
nize   three  classes   of    elciLry — bishops,   })rie>ts,    and 
deacons;  luid  hold  the  doitiine  of  tip- apostolic  succi's- 
siou.     The  ;4reat  body  of  Protectant  I)i<si  nters,  how- 
e\(;r,  r<'jcct  lids  do;_jnia,  and  bi  liev*.;  in  the  ministry  of 
only  one  onl'-r.    The  Catholic  clergyman,  aecordini4  to 
the  doctrine  of  the   Eomish   Church,  is  endo"VV< d  in 
his   sj)iritual  cliaracter  with    a  sujiernatinal  ]>ower. 
which    distin'4"uishes    him    essuntially    from   the  lay- 
man: as  tilt;  ]>o\\t!r  to  f<tr;,dve  sins,  and  to  consecratt; 
the  bicud,  so  :us  to  coUNcrt  it  into  the  rerd   body  of 
(•hii-^t,  \c. 

<  'LKK<  iY,  liKNllFIT  OF.  S«'e  I'txTJIT  or  Cl.llIlOY. 
CLI'iUK,  JciiN.  of  Eldin.  near  J-Miidqu-h.  a  naval 
t:i<'tician  olied  IsbJ).  for  whom  is  claimed  th»,'  in\en- 
tiou  of  the  mau'i'uvre  of  lu'iaLiit;/  f/o'  <  iif  iii//',<  linr. 
Jle  communi<'ated  his  theory  to  Admiral  Ivodiuy, 
who  Worked  it  with  eifect  on  the  Ei'cuch  fh'etolF  1 'o- 
mini<'a  (l7*Mi).  The  method  was  adopted  by  Jlowi>, 
{^t.  ^'incent,  J  )uncan,  and  Xelson,  but  the  eni]»loy- 
Uient  of  st<;inj  in  na\i;^at!on  has  'jreatly  chani_;-ed  the 
value  of  the  system.     The  crevlit  of  the  indention 


has  l)een  claimed  for  Ivodney  himself  and  one  of  hii 
ollicors. 

CLMUK,  r.\uisn,  a  lay  oliicer  of  the  (['hunh  of 
England,  who  may  V>e  either  ai>ix»inted  by  tlie  in- 
cumbent or  the  ]>arishioners.  ]t  is  his  <lutv  to  b  r.d 
the  res[ionses,  and  iissist  in  the  nerviee  of  puMJ'- 
w'orshi}*  ami  at  funeials.  There  is  ;,'euerally  «.'Uly 
one  in  a  ]>arisli,  and  his  remuneration  dej>c'n<i.s  aii^»- 
gether  on  the  custom  of  the  j)laee. 

(.'LEEK  OF  THE  HOLSE  OF  C0:M:M«  ►XS, 
an  otH(!er  appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  duty  it  i> 
to  make  minutes  of  the  decisions  of  the  huiise  'n-.t 
of  the  debates);  to  see  that  these  minutes  are  << ^r- 
rectly  }»rinted  and  haiuled  to  the  memKrs;  to  r-  ad 
aloud  all  sucli  pa]»ers  ;i.s  the  house  may  oid-r  to  U- 
read;  and  to  perform  the  otiico  of  president  i, without 
takiui;  the  chair)  durint^  the  choice  of  a  Speaker. 

CEFlvMUXT,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
France. — 1.  (.'LKr.MoNT-FtKriANn  (anciently  J^'"'"-"^'  - 
in  ill' flint),  ca]>ital  of  de]»artment  Puy-de-l>onie.  1-^- 
twecn  the  Allier  and  Jtedat,  on  a  hill  at  the  fin  t  "f 
the  remarkable  volcanic  rauj^^e  iu  which  the  .-uninit 
of  the  Euy  is  cons]ticuous.  H  was  orijiiially  the 
capital  of  the  Averni.  jjossessed  consideralh?  inij-ort- 
anco  under  the  Romans,  and  became  a  bishop's  S'-e 
as  eaily  a.s  2.")li.  ]t  was  afterwanks  sacke«l  by  the 
northern  hordes,  but  so(.n  recovt  red.  arnl  wa.«<  seU-<"te.l 
in  lU'.<.'>  f'»rthe  meetinir  of  the  ^Tcat  council  in  whi-'h 
the  ( 'rusades  orii^inated.  In  1556  it  K-came  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Auver^nie.  AmoiiL^  it-s  natives^ 
it  nund>crs(Irei;ory  of  'J'ours,  Rascal,  the  poet  !>•  lillc, 
aud  (general  iVssaix.  'J'he  moderji  town,  overl'x.k- 
in;^  the  fertile  j.lain  of  the  Lima;_'-ne.  and  encircl-.  d 
l>y  j'lanted  l)ouK:v;irds,  is  l)uilt  of  lav.a  from  the 
nei^hbounuL,'  momitains,  and  is  by  no  means  ]>i''  j^.s- 
so^sinL,'  in  its  a[)]iearance.  The  most  of  its  >tp>,t> 
are  narrow,  and  crookeil  and  dirty  in  the  extrenie. 
'Jhe  most  remarkable  edilices  are  the  eathcdnd.  a 
huLTC,  irregular,  Liloonjy  ])ile,  which  w;us  stripi>c'l  ( i 
its  dee(. rations  and  nioniiments.  and  with  ditiiculty 
saved  from  total  destruction,  dui'iuLT  the  revolution; 
the  Church  of  X'otre  Dame,  founded  in  i>bl*,  and 
incruste<l  externally  with  rude  mosaics;  the  tj»\sn- 
liouse,  comt-house,  theatre,  L^eneral  bosjiital,  ».Vc. 
There  are  a  ])ublie  librai-y,  a  botanic  cardeu,  aial 
nmseums  of  natural  history  ami  anti<piitie-s.  The 
manufactmes,  more  numerous  than  extensive. consist 
chielly  of  silk  lutsiery,  druL,'L;ets,  india-rublx^r  fal>rics, 
le.ither,  stained  ]»ap<  r,  stained  ulass.  &c. ;  and  at  the 
;  ti\e  annual  fairs,  each  (.f  a  week's  duration,  a  LTeat 
amount  of  business  is  done.  I'he  jtositiou  of  the 
town,  on  the  hi^h-i«tad  from  I'ortleauxto  Lyons.  aUo 
;^i\es  it  an  im]»ortant  transit  trade,  and  makes  it  an 
entre])Mt  f'»r  the  jutiducts  of  Riovence  and  LanLruc'le-: 

seJit    to     l*arls.      l'..]».     :l7,<i71. '2.    CLKUMONT-Ut- 

Loiu.vi:,  or  (_'lirni<>iit  iff  1 1  h  ran  It,  in  tLe  dcpartnient 
of  llerault,  Il-H  miles  west  by  north  <'f  ^Montpellier, 
with  uC^^T)  inhabitants.  It  is  ]»leasantly  .situated  ou 
a  hill  crowned  with  the  niins  of  an  old  castle. 
and  has  a  handsome  Cothic  church  with  a  very  k*ttv 
s[me,  and  a  communal  colleire.  The  staj)le  manufac- 
ture is  woollen  cloth,  of  which  about  '24,000  pices 

are  anmially  made. '.j.  Cl.EUAioNT-KN-E>KArvois:s, 

or  ( '/( I'liiijiit  (/(  roisc.  on  the  rii,dit  bank  of  the  Rrt-che. 
17  miles  e.'ist  by  sinith  r>eauvais,  with  (UOl  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  formerly  fortiHed  and  defen<led  by  a 
lastle,  now  used  as  a  prison;  .and  has  a  communal 
colleue,  and  a  librarv  of  l*2,<too  ^ols. 

CLEi:McXT-T()XXJ:i:in:,  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient family  of  counts  in  ])au]»hiny,  which  has  j^o- 
duced  se\eral  distin'.:uish(  d  historical  ]>crs<ma„'e<. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  Count  Stanishus,  l^tin 
in  1747.  ^\t  the  bicakiip^'  out  of  the  revolution  in 
17>'.'  lie  tcMtk  his  place  in  the  states-LTeneral  .a.sdef'Utv 
of   the  nobility.     He   possessed  great  abilities  m  & 
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jmblic  speaker,  and  employed  them  in  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  this 
he  incnrred  the  displeasure  equally  of  the  ariatocra- 
tical  and  the  republican  .parties.  As  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  he,  in  concert  with 
Malouet  and  other  friends  of  monarchy,  founded  the 
Monarchical  Club;  and  along  with  Fontanes  started 
the  Journal  des  Impartiaux.  The  club  having  been 
denounced  by  Barnave  as  a  band  of  conspirators, 
was  dissolved,  and  the  journal  was  suppressed  after 
an  existence  of  only  two  months.  In  1791  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  aided  the  king  in 
his  attempt  to  esca|je,  but  regained  his  liberty  on 
taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  national  assembly. 
In  1792  he  was  dragged  by  a  furious  mob  before  the 
section.  As  no  sufficient  ground  of  detention  ap* 
peared,  he  was  dismissed,  but  on  leaving  the  place 
was  shot  at  and  wounded.  Ho  escaped  to  the  house 
of  the  Countess  of  Brissac,  but  was  pursued  and 
murdered.  A  collection  of  his  political  writings,  in 
four  vols.,  appeared  in  1791. 

CLEVELAND,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Ohio, 
and  capital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
255  milea  north-east  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  the 
second  commercial  dty  in  the  state,  and  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years  in  population  and  importance. 
It  is  beautifuUy  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the 
lake,  and  for  the  most  part  handsomely  laid  out  with 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  con- 
tains a  nimil^r  of  handsome  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and  numerous  well-attended  schools.  Cleve- 
land is  an  important  railway  centre,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive lake  traffic,  and  large  manufactures,  especially 
in  iron.  There  are  large  coial-fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  over  twenty  distilleries  are  employed  in 
producing  oU  from  that  mineral  Pop.  in  1880, 
1C0,142,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  are  Germans. 

CLEVES,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of 
Cleves,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  Prussian  circle  of 
the  same  name  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  70  miles  N.w. 
of  Cologne,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  a  league 
from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal.  The  city,  upper  and  lower,  contains  10,051) 
inhabitants.  It  has  many  manufactures,  particularly 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
rijies  the  old  and  renowned  Schwanenbui^  (Swan's 
Castle),  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Cleves, 
founded,  says  tradition,  by  Julius  Ccesar.  Prussia 
acquired  Cloves  as  early  as  1609;  and  after  it  had 
changed  masters  several  times,  it  came  again  into  the 
possession  of  this  government  The  Gerauui  dialect 
spoken  here  much  resembles  the  Dutch. 

CLICHY-LA-GARENNE  (Latin,  aiffiaewn),  a 
town,  France,  department  Seine,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
near  the  right  bsmk  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Paris  and  St  Germain,  about  4  miles  H.w. 
Paris.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  in 
the  seventh  century,  during  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  who 
hod  a  palace  here  to  which  he  was  partknilarly  at- 
tached, was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  court 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  the  erection  of  which  is 
due  to  the  celebrated  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  was 
curate  of  Clichy  in  1612;  and  has  manufactures  of 
white<lead  of  very  superior  quality,  and  extensively 
exported;  chemical  products,  glue,  varnish,  rolled 
lead,&c.    Pop.  17,854. 

CLIENTS,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  citizens  of  the 
lower  ranks  who  chose  a  patron  from  the  hi^er 
dflSBOB,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  them  in  legal 
cases,  to  take  a  paternal  oare  of  them,  and  to  provide 
for  their  security.  The  clients,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  obliged  to  portion  the  daughters  of  the  patron 
if  he  hod  not  sufficient  fortune;  to  follow  him  to  the 
wars;  to  ransom  him  if  taken  prisoner;  and  to  vote 


for  him  if  he  was  candidate  for  on  office.  If  a  client 
died  without  issue,  and  had  made  co  will,  his  pro- 
perty fell  to  the  patron.  Clients  and  patit>ns  were 
under  mutual  obligation  not  to  accuse  each  other, 
not  to  bear  witness  against  each  other,  and  in  general 
not  to  do  one  another  any  injury.  This  relation  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  the  emperors.  It  is  certainly 
among  the  most  interesting  and  curious  which  history 
mentions,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
attempts  at  a  regular  government — as  the  transition 
from  a  patriarchal  state,  in  which  family  relations 
are  predominant,  to  a  well-developed  political  system, 
securing  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual.— ^In  modem  times  the  word  client  is  used  for 
a  party  to  a  lawsuit  who  has  put  his  cause  into  the 
haindB  of  a  lawyer. 

CLIFFORD,  the  name  of  a  very  old  English 
family,  several  members  of  which  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  history.  The  founder  of  the  family, 
Waltkb,  son  of  Richard  Fitz-Ponce,  a  Norman  baron, 
acquired  the  castle  of  Clifford,  in  Herefordshire,  under 
Henry  II.,  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Clifford.  One 
of  his  descendants,  Robbbt,  was  the  first  who  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  de  Clifford,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  killed  in 
the  baUle  of  Bonnockbum.  The  eighth  baron,  Thomas, 
and  the  ninth,  John,  distinguished  themselves  as  zeal- 
ous Lancastrians  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  for- 
mer fell  in  the  baUle  of  St  Alban's  (1465),  the  latter 
in  that  of  Towton  (1461).  He  was  the  murderer  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Henbt,  the  grandson  of 
John,  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Cumberland  in 
1523. — Gkobgk  Clitford,  the  third  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, grandson  of  the  first  earl,  eminent  both  for  his 
literary  and  military  abilities,  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land in  1558.  He  studied  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 
His  attention  at  this  period  was  principally  directed 
to  mathematics  and  navigation,  in  both  which  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient.  In  1586  he  took  part  in  the 
trial  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  sailed  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
having  under  his  command  a  small  squadron,  which 
sensibly  annoyed  the  Portuguese  trade  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Two  years  afterwards  he  commanded 
a  ship  in  the  ever-memorable  action  with  the  *  In- 
vincible Armada,'  and  subsequently  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense  no  fewer  than  nine  expeditions  to  the 
Western  Islands  and  the  Spanish  main,  in  one  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  cM>turing  a  valuable  Plate 
ship.  His  skill  in  martial  exeixises  and  knightly 
accomplishments  on  shore  was  no  less  distinguished 
than  his  naval  tactics;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  not  only  appointed 
him  her  champion  in  the  court  tournaments,  but 
employed  him  in  the  more  serious  task  of  reducing 
the  headstrong  Essex  to  obedience.  He  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1591.  He  died  Oct  30. 
1605,  in  London.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Cumberland 
became  extinct  with  his  nephew  Henry,  in  1643. 
The  male  line  of  the  Cliffonis  is  at  present  repre- 
sented by  the  baronial  family,  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
The  first  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  was  I'homab 
Clotord,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabal  (which 
see),  who  was  raised  to  this  dignity  in  1672. 

CLIFFS,  in  music.    See  Clkt. 

CLIFTON,  a  suburb  of  Bristol  (which  see),  situ- 
ated  within  the  limits  of  the  city  boundary,  on  the 
summit  of  lofty  cliffs,  whence  its  name.  A  fine 
suspension  bridge  703  feet  long  here  crosses  the 
river  Avon  245  feet  above  its  bed,  nniting  the 
counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somenet  Clifton  con- 
tains a  number  of  elegant  squares,  terraces,  cres- 
cents, and  many  handsome  houses,  of  freestone  an<l 
limestone,  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity.     It  has 
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neitlicr  trn  le  nor  manufa 'tiirc.  The  cxtoiis'on  ol 
JWi>lol  and  tlic  beauty  of  its  snoMcry  are  the  sole 
BOLirccs  of  its  prosjierity.     Po]>.  of  par.,  2S.7(»l' 

CLIMACTERIC  (annus  cliinai'tcn'rus),  a  critical 
year  or  jtcriod  in  a  man's  a;.;e,  wherein,  according  to 
a.str«»l»)L(crs,  there  is  some  notahlc  alteration  to  happen 
in  tlie  body,  and  a  person  is  exposed  to  great  danger 
of  deatli.  The  word  comes  from  klhnaht''-i\  tlie  step 
of  a  hidder  or  stair.  The  fust  climacttrie  is,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  seventh  year;  tlie  others  are  mul- 
tiples of  the  hrst,  as  1  J,  21,  kc,\  G3  and  84  arc  called 
the  grand  climacti-rics,  and  the  dangers  attending 
these  periods  are  suj^posed  to  be  great.  Some  held, 
a?  cording  to  this  doctrine,  every  seventh  year  a  cli- 
macteric;  others  allowed  this  title  <»nly  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  niultii>Iication  of  the  climacterical  s]»ace 
by  an  odd  nund)er,  as  3,  r>,  7,  i»;  others  considered 
every  ninth  year  i\,s  a  climacteric.  'J'he  idea  of  cli- 
macteries  is  very  ancient. 

*  "UMxV'il'].  The  ancients  denoted  by  tins  name 
the  spaces  between  the  imaginary  circles,  parallel  to 
the  e<piator,  drawn  in  such  a  manner  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  that  tlie  loncrest  day  in  each  circle 
is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  i>receding.  Ac- 
cording to  this  division  there  Mere  twenty-four  cli- 
mates from  the  eipiator,  where  the  lon^-est  <lay  is 
twelve  hours,  to  the  ]K»lar  circle,  where  it  is  twciity- 
four  hours.  Trom  tlie  polar  circle  the  longest  day 
increases  .so  rapidly  that  only  one  degree  nearer 
the  pole  it  is  a  month  long.  'J'he  friii'id  zoni.'t,  so 
called,  that  is,  tlie  regions  extending  from  the 
northern  and  southern  j)olar  circles  to  the  corres- 
])onding  ]oUs,  some  geograj'hers  ha\e  divided  again 
into  six  climates.  "We  have  harried  from  a  m«»re 
acfurate  aerpiaintance  with  dilTermt  countries  that 
heat  or  cold  di'j)ends  not  nunvly  on  geographical 
latitude,  but  that  local  causes  also  produce  great 
variations  fn»m  the  general  rule,  I»y  whi(  h  a  r(\-ion 
lying  near  the  et|uat<>r  should  always  be  warmer 
tlian  one  remote  from  it.  By  the  word  rh'noite, 
therefore,  we  understand  the  character  of  the  wvn- 
ther  ]>eculiarto  every  country,  as  resj»ect.s  heat  and 
cold,  humidity  and  dryness,  an«l  the  alteration  of  tlie 
se;u<ons.  Jn  general,  however,  geograj)hieHl  latitude 
is  the  principal  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  considering  the  climate  of  a  country.  The  highest 
degree  of  lieat  is  found  under  the  equator,  and  the 
l(»west,  or  the  greatest  dei'-ree  of  cohl,  under  the  poles, 
'I'he  tem]>erature  of  the  intermediate  regions  is  vari- 
ous, aec(»rding  to  their  j position  and  local  circum- 
h;tances.  Under  the  line  the  heat  is  not  uniform. 
Owing  to  the  radiant  power  of  sandy  plains,  and  the 
absence  of  a(pieous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the  heat 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  particularly  on  the  western 
coast,  also  in  Arabia  and  India,  is  excessive.  In  the 
mountainous  regions  of  South  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  moderate.  'I'he  greatest  heat  in 
Africa  is  estimated  at  70'  of  Keaumur,  or  189'5^  of 
J'^ahrenheit.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  at  the  poles 
cannot  be  ilete-rmined,  because  n<.>  one  has  ever  j»enc- 
trated  to  them.  The  greatest  altitu<le  of  the  sun  at 
noon,  and  the  time  of  its  continuance  above  the  hori- 
zon, depends  altogether  on  the  latitude.  \\'ith<»ut 
regard  to  local  circumstances,  a  ci^untry  is  wanner 
in  proj^ortion  as  the  sun's  altitude  is  greater  and  the 
day  longer.  The  elevation  of  any  region  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  ha^  likewise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  climate.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  thermometer  falls  1"  for  every  lOD  yards  (.f  a^^ceiit. 
]>ut  the  nature  of  the  surface  is  not  to  l»e  disrec,Mrded. 
Tlie  heat  increases  as  the  soil  becomes  culti\ated. 
Thus,  for  the  last  thousand  years  Germany  has  licen 
growing  gradually  warmer  by  the  destructi«^^)n  of 
fetrests.  the  draining  of  lakes,  and  the  drying  uy>  of 
bogs  and  marshes.     A  similar  conse«pience  of  culti- 


vntion  seems  to  be  a])parent  in  the  cultivate<l  pnrt-f 
of  jSorth  America,  j-artii  ularly  in  the  Atlaniic  st,ite>. 
The  ma-^s  of  udnerals  which  composes  the  hi^dit-st 
layer  of  a  country  has,  without  doubt,  an  iniiuence 
on  its  temi)erature.  Barren  sands  admit  of  a  much 
more  intense  heat  than  loam.  Meadow  lancia  are 
not  80  warm  in  summer  as  the  bare  ground.  The 
v\inds  tf>  wliich  a  country  is  most  exj'osed  by  its 
situation  have  a  great  inHucnce  on  the  climate.  li 
north  and  ea.«t  winds  blow  fref|uently  in  any  region 
it  will  be  colder,  the  latitude  ))eing  the  same,  than 
another  which  is  often  swept  by  milder  l>reczerj  from 
the  south  and  west.  The  iniiuence  of  the  wind  --n 
the  temperature  of  a  country  is  very  apjmrent  m 
regions  on  the  sea-coast.  The  diiierence  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  is  least  within  the  tro]*!-.^. 
The  heat,  which  would  l»e  intolerable  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  zenith,  is  mitignted  by  the  miny  sea;>on, 
which  then  commences.  "When  the  sun  returns  te» 
the  o]>]>osite  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  so  that  its  rays 
bec(tnu;  less  verticnl,  the  weather  is  deliuditful.  Eir];a 
ami  (.,>uito,  in  i*eru,  have  the  tinest  climate  of  any 
part  of  the  earth.  The  variatie>ns  in  temj  erature 
are  greater  in  the  temper.ate  zones,  and  increase  as 
XifW  apj>roach  the  jiolar  circles.  The  heat  of  the 
higher  latitudes, esi>eeially  about  50'  and  Ou'.anjounts, 
in  .luly,  to  7o'  or  ."^o  (.>f  Fahrenheit,  and  is  greater 
tlian  that  of  countries  lO'  nearer  the  equator.  In 
fireenland  the  heat  in  summer  is  so  great  that  it 
melts  the  pitch  on  the  vessels.  At  'JVirnea,  in  Lap- 
land, where  the  sun's  rays  fall  as  obliquely  at  the 
summer  solstice  as  they  do  in  (icrmany  at  the  equi- 
nox, the  heat  is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  torrid 
/one,  because  the  sun  is  almost  always  alcove  the 
horizon.  Under  the  poles  the  climate  is  [K-rhaps  the 
most  unifonn.  A  greater  di;grce  of  cold  than  any 
we  are  accustomed  to  seems  to  reign  there  j>erjKtu- 
ally.  Kvcn  in  midsummer,  when  the  sun  does  not 
go  down  for  a  long  time  (at  the  poles  not  for  six 
months),  the  ice  never  thaws,  'i'he  immense  mas-ses 
of  it  which  surrovmd  the  jxtles  feel  no  sensible  etfect 
fn»m  the  oblique  and  feeble  beams  of  the  sun,  aiid 
seem  to  increase  in  magnitude  every  ye.or. 

From  the  general  division  of  America  into  leftv 
mountainous  plot<aux  and  very  l«»\v  ydains,  there 
results  a  conti-a^^t  Ix-tween  two  climates  which,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  different  nature,  are  in  al- 
most immediate  proximity.  Peru,  the  vallev  of 
<,|uito,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  though  situated  l»e- 
tween  the  troj^'cs.  owe  to  their  elevation  the  general 
temperature  of  spring,  'i  hey  behold  the  ]>aran<i% 
or  mountain  ridges,  co\ered  with  snow,  which  con- 
tinues upon  some  of  the  summits  almost  the  whole 
year,  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lea','ues,  an  in- 
tense and  often  sicldy  degree  of  huat  suffocates  the 
inhabitants  t>f  the  jiorts  of  \'era  Cniz  and  of  Guaya- 
quil. 'J'hese  two  climates  produce  each  a  different 
system  of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid  zone 
forms  a  bc>rder  to  the  fields  and  groves  of  Eun)|^. 
Such  a  remarkable  proximity  as  this  cannot  fail  i^i 
frequently  occasioning  sudden  changes,  by  the  dis- 
l'la(ement  of  these  two  masses  of  air,  so  differently 
constituted  —  a  general  inconvenience,  exjr^erienceil 
over  the  whole  of  America.  ]']  very  where,  however. 
this  continent  is  sul>ject  to  a  lower  de-^'ree  of  beat 
than  the  same  latitudes  in  the  eastern  i)ortion  of  the 
earth.  Its  elevation  alone  explains  this  fact,  a«  far 
as  reirards  the  mountainous  region;  but  why,  it  mav 
be  aske<l,  is  the  same  thing  true  of  the  low  tracts  of 
the  country?  To  tliis  the  great  observer,  Alexander 
Humboldt,  makes  tlie  foll(»wing  reply:  * 'i'he  com- 
parati\e  narrowness  of  this  continent;  its  elongation 
towards  the  icy  ]'olt\s;  the  ocean,  whoso  imbrokep 
surface  is  swept  by  the  trade-winds;  the  current-  oi 
extremely  cold  \\  ater  which  tlow  from  the  Straits  of 
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Magellan  to  Pern ;  the  numercmi  chaiiis  of  mountains, 
abounding  in  the  aourues  of  riven,  and  whose  sum- 
mits, covered  with  snow,  rise  far  above  the  region  of 
the  clouds;  the  great  number  of  immense  rivers  that, 
after  innumerable  curves,  always  tend  to  the  most 
distant  shores ;  deserts,  but  not  of  sand,  and  conse- 
quently less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated  with 
heat;   impenetrable  forests,   that  spre^  over  the 

Slains  of  the  equator,  abounding  in  rivers,  and  which, 
1  those  parts  of  the  countrv  that  are  the  farthest 
distant  from  mountains  and  firom  the  ocean,  give 
rise  to  enormous  masses  of  water,  which  are  either 
attracted  by  them,  or  are  fonned  during  the  act  of 
vegetation;  all  these  causes  produce,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  America,  a  climate  which,  from  its  coolness 
and  humidity,  is  singularly  contrasted  with  that  of 
Af  rica^  To  these  causes  alone  must  we  ascribe  that 
abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so  rich  in  juices, 
and  that  thick  and  umbrageous  foliage,  which  consti- 
tute the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  continent.' 
Assuming  this  explanation  as  sufficient  for  South 
America  and  Mexico,  we  shall  add,  with  regard  to 
North  America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  dis- 
tance into  the  torrid  zone,  but  on  the  contraiy 
stretches  far  into  the  frigid  zone.  Accordingly  the 
oolunm  of  frozen  air  attached  to  this  continent  is  no- 
where counterbalanced  by  a  column  of  equatorial  air. 
From  this  results  an  extension  of  the  polar  climate 
to  the  very  confines  of  the  tropics;  and  hence  winter 
and  summer  stniggle  for  the  ascendency,  and  the 
seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapidity.  From  all 
this,  however,  the  north-western  portion  of  the  United 
States  is  happily  exempt;  for,  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  freezing  winds,  it  enjoys  a  temperature  ana- 
logous to  its  latitude.  The  greater  or  lesser  extent 
of  coast  line  a  country  possesses  in  proportion  to  its 
area  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  climate.  The 
almost  unvarying  temperature  of  the  ocean  equalizes 
in  some  degree  the  periodic  distribution  of  heat 
among  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  a  great  mass  of  water  moderates,  by  its 
action  on  the  winds,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter.  Hence  the  more  equable  temper- 
ature of  islands  and  coasts  as  compared  with  that  of 
places  far  inland.  Warsaw  and  Amsterdam  are 
almost  in  the  same  latitude,  but  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  former  is  46'48',  while  it  reaches 
at  the  latter  53*4*  Fahr.  The  proximity  of  large 
manses  of  water  involves  also  the  presence  of  much 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  According  to 
Prof.  Tyndidl  aqueous  vapour  is  more  necessary  to 
the  plant  life  of  England  than  clothing  to  its  people. 
Remove  this  vapour  for  a  single  summer  night  from 
the  region  it  overspreads  and  you  would  destroy 
every  plant  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing 
temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  would  pour 
itself  unre<iuited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise 
upon  an  iidand  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost. 
The  aqueous  vapour  constitues  a  local  (hun  by  which 
the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is  deepened. 
But  the  dam  finally  overflows,  and  we  give  to  space 
all  that  we  receive  from  the  sun. 

CLIMAX  (Greek,  Umax,  a  ladder  or  staixs)  and 
ANTICLIMAX  are  rhetorical  figures;  in  the  former 
of  which  the  ideas  rise  in  degree ;  in  the  latter  they 
■ink. 

CLIMBINa  PERCH  (AndboM  icandent),  a  fish 
indigenous  to  Asiatic  waters,  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  ascending  the  banks  of  dried-up  streams 
and  proceeding  over  dry  land  to  some  spot  where  it> 
unfailing  instinct  tells  it  water  is  to  bo  found.  They 
have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  great 
distances  from  water,  and  are  credited  by  some 
writers  with  the  ci4>ability  of  climbing  up  the  rough 
■torn  of  the  palm-tree  in  search  of  the  water  Uukt 


lodges  between  the  bases  of  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
stem;  but  this  is  now  considered  unworthy  of  belief. 
The  fishermen  of  the  Ganges,  who  live  largely  on 
these  fishes,  put  them  into  an  earthen  vessel  as  soon 
as  caught,  where  they  can  exist  ig^  about  a  week 
without  water.  On  opening  the  head  of  this  fish  the 
structure  is  clearly  seen  which  enables  it  to  defy,  ap- 
parently, all  natural  law.  The  pharyngeal  bones 
(those  supporting  the  orifice  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet)  are  much  enlarged,  and  modified  into  a  series 
of  labyrinthine  cells  and  duplications,  so  that  they  can 
retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  iu  the  inter- 
stices, and  prevent  the  gill  membranes  from  becom- 
ing diT.  In  the  work  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent 
on  Ceylon  will  be  found  some  interesting  information 
respecting  this  fish.   (PL  ClIL-Ui  V.  tig.  7.)    , 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE  (from  the  Greek  WiVi^, 
a  bed)  teaches  us  to  investigate,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  the  true  nature  of  diseases  in  the  phenomena 
presented;  to  note  their  course  and  termination;  and 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  From  this  mode  of 
study  we  learn  the  character  of  individual  cases; 
theoreticsl  study  being  competent  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  species  only.  Clinical  medicine  de- 
mands, therefore,  careful  observation.  It  b,  in  fact, 
synonymous  with  experience.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  clinical  instruction  in  medicine 
which  was  followed  by  the  Asclepiadie,  but  we  can- 
not help  admiring  the  result^  of  it  as  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  augmented  the 
stores  of  experience  inherited  from  them  by  follow- 
ing in  their  steps.  After  his  time  medicine  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  particular  families,  and  the  path 
of  experience,  by  which  it  had  been  rendered  so  valu- 
able, was  soon  deserted,  llie  slow  progress  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  the  constant  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  endless  disputes  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  man,  of  diseases,  and  of  remedies, 
occupied  all  the  attention  of  physicians;  and  the 
wise  method  of  observing  and  describing  the  diReasee 
themselves  fell  into  disuse.  Hospitals,  at  their  origin, 
served  rather  as  means  of  displaying  the  benevolence 
of  the  early  Christians  than  of  perfecting  the  study 
of  medicine.  The  school  of  Alexandria  was  so  cele- 
brated, according  to  Anomianns  Marcellinus,  that  a 
careful  attendance  upon  its  lessons  entitled  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  the  practice  of  medicine.  Another 
old  and  very  thriving,  although  less  known  institu- 
tion, was  situated  at  Nishapur,  in  Persia;  and  ho8|ii- 
tals,  even  before  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Ara- 
bians, to  whom  the  happy  idea  ii  commonly  ascribed, 
were  united  with  these  medical  institutions.  The 
last  school,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  and 
superintended  by  Greek  physicians,  spread  the  doc- 
trines of  Hippocrates  through  all  the  East.  It  was 
supported  for  several  centuries,  and  in  it,  without 
doubt,  Rhazes,  Ali- Abbas,  Avioenna,  and  the  other 
celebrated  Arabian  physicians,  were  instructed.  At 
the  same  time  the  celebrated  John  Mesne,  of  Dam- 
ascus, was  at  the  head  of  the  hospital  of  Bagdad. 
Of  the  mode  of  instruction  puxsued  there  we  know 
nothing;  but  we  are  inclined  to  form  no  very  elevated 
opinion  of  the  systems  of  an  age  which  was  devoted 
to  all  the  dresjns  of  Arabian  polvphannacy.  In 
truth,  medicine  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  natu- 
ral sciences  in  those  barbarous  ages.  Men  were 
little  disposed  to  acquire,  slowly  and  cautiously,  the 
knowledge  of  disease  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  physicians.  It  appears  pro* 
bable  that  the  foundation  of  universities  led  to  a 
renewed  attention  to  the  study  of  medical  science ; 
and  we  find  accordingly,  that  in  Spain,  even  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabians,  there  were  schools  and 
hospitals  for  the  instruction  of  young  physicians  a| 
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So\illo,  T<»lo<](),  .111(1  r'«»T(liv\M.  r.iit  oven  then  cliiii- 
chI  ^tIl•ii^•s  "\\(  re  aiiH'st  Avlmlly  iif-lt-rtod,  liistL.-nl 
«)f  studyiiiL,^  the  liistorv  of  «li:-».-.iscs.  tin;  itiquls  .x  ru- 
jiit'l  thoir  time  with  tbe  nn>st  iiiiproHtaMe  pursuits. 
?sot  much  more  a(lvaut;iu'«<»us  were  the  j<nwn(  ys 
wliich  wore  made  for  tlie  ham«'  objects  to  Italy  au<l 
]'VaTice,  in  the  elt;veiith  and  twolftli  centuries.  'I'he 
Hchools  of  I'aris  an<l  Montpelher  were  those  princi- 
1  •ally  resorted  to;  hut  in  tli<>>e  the  instruction  con- 
sistu'd  sim]ily  in  lectures  and  endlfss  conuueiit.iries 
ui>on  the  Uiost  ohseure  suhji-ets;  ainl  e\en  at  the 
clos  ■  of  the  tiftet,nth  century,  Nvlien  the  works  of  the 
(Jii-ek  pliysicians  heLran  to  ix-  printed,  men  were  still 
liusiod  \\ith  veihal  explaiiatioiis  and  disjiute^.  Two 
cei)tiiri«-s  elajtsc»l  iMhvre  })li\>icians  returiu'd  t«)  clini- 
cal studies  and  in^trueli<ins.  Anion-,'  the  renovators 
of  this  mode  of  study iuLT  medicine  may  be  named,  in 
Holland,  William  von  Strati-u,  Otho  lleuridus,  and 
the  celeluatcd  Sylvius,  about  the  mi<UUe  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  it  is  said  that  clinical  instruc- 
tion was  iriven  at  the  sanie  period  in  the  ^cIkm^Is  of 
llainbui;/,  \'it una.  and  Stnisburi]^.  Kven  I>oerhaa\e, 
who  siicceed(  (1  Sshius  as  cliinc.d  instruct(»r  at  Ley- 
drii  in  1714,  has  hft  us  no  journals  of  <laily  observ.a- 
tion  of  iliseast.'.  itut  only  acadende  discourses  n]»on 
tlio  L'eneral  principles  of  medicira'.  The  influence  of 
tin's  ci.lt.'brated  sclio(»l  was  lirst  |>erceived  at  Kdin- 
bur::h,  and  afterwards  at  Vii  una  two  s<'hools  w  hi(  h, 
in  ei;lel»i-ity  for  clinical  iiisti'uction.  soon  ecli]'S( d  their 
common  mother,  the  siliool  of  Jicyden.  CuUen,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  teachei's  of  practical  niedit  ine 
at  Jvlinbnrtjh,  Mas  too  t<>nd  of  line-spun  theories  u]>on 
the  condition  of  the  di>eiistd  structures  of  the  Intdy, 
;ind  the  ])ro.\imat';  causrs  of  disease,  ever  to  follow 
a  uniform  metliod  in  his  lectun  s,  and  to  adojit  the 
1  ntire  histoi-y  of  disease,  as  ol'scrsed  at  the;  l>edside, 
as  the  l»;isis  (.f  his  systeuj.  FroU)  the  account  of 
A\li:(t  was  ell'ected  in  «dinical  medicine  in  Italy,  CJer- 
inanv,  and  I'j-ance,  in  the  I'oursi;  nf  tlie  einhleenth 
century,  we  niay  discover  both  the  constantly  incn-as- 
in-^'  alt'  iilion  to  this  di  partm<'nt  of  knowh  d;^v,  and 
the  dilhculties  with  w  hich  such  in-titutious  are  obli'_:ed 
to  contv'ud.  'J'he  Aieuna  school,  by  naans  «»f  the 
laboui^<  of  Van  Swietcn.  |)e  Haen,  and,  still  ni<»re, 
<>f  St(»ll  and  of  J''rancl\',  becanio  a  model  oi  clinical 
studv,  since  jmblie  lectures  weiv  ^dv«^n  in  the  hos]>i- 
tals,  and  the  slmjilicitv  of  (irecian  medicine  suc<-ess- 
fully  incuhated.  The  j)ractice  ;uid  study  of  medicine 
in  the  ho>i«itals  in  JVance  was  "nly  an  indirect  mode 
t)f  ^aiiuuLr  j'ui'lie  conlidenci.-,  till  the  period  of  the 
L't'iJcral  revival  of  sci<.'nce,  and  the  en-ction  of  tlur 
J-'reiich  J.ci<f(  <l>'  >'^-nifr.  In  that,  for  the  hrsttime, 
clini'al  in>tru«  tion  was  cxpre.-sly  commanded.  At 
the  }>i-i'st  lit  da\'  c\erv  LTood  school  has  its  establish- 
ment for  clinical  niodieine  coimected  with  it;  that  i.-, 
an  lio^jital  in  which  disea-es  can  be  seen  and  studied 
by  those  attendiiiir  it.  \n  (b  rmany,  the  cm]»irical 
or  e.\[>ei  iiiK  ntal  mode  of  studyiui:"  medicine  was  early 
;.:ivcn  u[)  for  the  more  scientiti<;  form  of  lectures; 
while  in  b^ritain  and  I'Vauce  the  oj*posite  extreme 
took  j'lace,  and  students  were  carj-ied.  as  they  sonu- 
tinics  are  still,  to  tht,'  bedside  of  the  sick.  Ik  fore  tlu.y 
had  been  properlv  t,a-ounded  in  eh  uh  ntary  studies. 

CLINTON,  SiK  IIknuy,  a  liritish  L^eiieral  who 
served  in  the  Hanoveiian  war,  and  was  sent  to 
America  in  177r»  with  the  rank  of  maj<»r-Lr«'Ut  r.d, 
where  he  distinL^ul^hed  liims'-lf  in  the  l)attle  of  iiun- 
ker  J I  ill.  }i«^  was  .soon  after  sent  a-ainst  New  Y(»rk 
and  Charleston,  but  without  success,  Jn  a  second 
nttem])t  on  New  York  he  entered  the  city,  after 
liaving  defeated  the  Americans  on  Lomj^  Island. 
]'.ein<'-  a]»pointed  to  the  conunand  of  that  station  for 
the  piu-]'ose  of  fa\ourini:  the  movements  of  (Jcneral 
]>nrt.,^o\ne,  hi.s  attcmjits  were  rendered  inelfectual  by 
the  surrender  of  that  "'eueral  at  Sarato^ju.     In  177>!i 


he  .«?urcceded  Howe  in  the  commanil  of  PhiladelpLin., 
which  Washington  obliifed  him  to  exacuat^.  In 
1771»  he  obtained  po8sesdiouof  Charleston,  llhi  am- 
jiection  with  Arnold  (see  Arnold),  Lis  attempt  to 
deduce  the  American  tr<Mjps  by  the  offer  of  nuikint: 
up  their  arrears  of  pny,  and  his  boast  that  tliere  were 
more  .Vinerican  royalists  in  the  pay  of  the  kinir  tlim 
there  were  sohliers  in  the  army  of  Washuiirton.  illus- 
trate the  system  of  comiption  then  adoj»t^d  by  the 
Ihitish  generals  in  America.  In  17S-  Clint- -n  re- 
turned to  Jhi^land,  having  been  supei-jseded  \ty 
(General  Carleton.  He  <lied  in  171^5.  His  Tiar-rritive 
of  his  Conduct  in  America  (17S2),  was  answer«-<l  by 
liord  Cornwallis  ;  to  whom  Clinton  replied  in  Obser- 
vations on  Lord  ( 'ornwallis'  Answer  (17>'>).  lie 
M.a-s  al>o  the  author  of  Observations  on  St«rdjiiaii'8 
History  of  the  American  "War  (17S4). 

('1j]<>,  dauLchter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemo-vme;  the 
nuisc  of  fji^lory  and  history.  Her  attribute?*  are.  a 
wreath  of  Laurel  uj'on  her  head,  a  tnimpet  in  her 
rii^ht  h.iiid,  and  a  roll  r>f  papynis  in  her  left. 

CLIi*l'EK,  the  Wold  used  to  desii.'-nate  a  niod-m 
construction  of  tradin^r  shi]).  'J'he  j'eculi:triti<;-s 
<tf  these  vessels  are,  their  long  fiharp  bow,  their 
greatest  lK*am  lying  abaft  the  centre  of  the  sLi[>, 
ami  their  dcj.th  of  keel.  Tlie  speed  attained  by  the 
o]>inm  and  slave  traders  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  ]>est  naval  architects,  and  tlie  sliij>-bnild«  rs  .)f 
Jhitain  (notably  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Liverjv-.h 
and  of  Anierica  \ied  with  eae*h  other  in  prixJucin:,' 
v»ssels  which,  while  incserving  fair  caiTving  caj la- 
bilities, shouhl,  as  a  primary  requisite,  l>e  fast  sailers. 
In  this  they  have  to  a  consideralde  extent  succeeded, 
for  under  favourable  tircunistances  clij>pcrs  can  out- 
sail our  finest  mail  steamers.  The  feats  of  the  At- 
lantic, Australian,  and  China  clij)]»ers,  s«.»me  of  which 
ha\  e  attained  an  average  speed  during  the  vovage  of 
over  Ifi  miles  an  hour,  have  silenced  if  not  convinced 
the  <  Id  seamen,  who  loudly  insisted  u[Hjn  aduck-forme*i 
vess«  1,  or,  as  they  exj^ressed  it,  one  with  a  gvKxl  full 
bow  and  loTiif  floor,  to  catch  her  in  a  seaway,  as  Ix-ing 
tho  beau-ideal  of  a  fast  sea-worthy  craft, 

CLITHLUOL,  a  larliamentary  and  munici'pal 
l»oroucrh,  England,  county  Lancaster,  'J8  miles  >'.>.w. 
of  Manchester,  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
^'ork shire  Railway,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kilible.  at 
the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill,  which  lierc  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  180(>  feet.  The  streets  arc  well  paved,  and 
the  supply  of  water  ample.  There  is  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1.5,")4  by  Queen  ]^Lary,  several 
lil)raries,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  town  until 
lately  had  not  a  very  thriving  appearance,  but  is 
now  prosj»ering,  being  the  seat  of  some  lari,'e  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  paper  manu- 
factories, foundries,  and  large  printworks.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  beds  of  limesti-iie, 
which  is  burned  for  manure  and  building.  Clithen^e 
returns  one  member  to  the  Hou.se  of  ConinMns, 
Lop,  of  num.  bor,  in  ISSl,  10,177;  of  park  bor  , 
11,4«J3.  ^  . 

CLITI'8,  sou  of  Dropis,  and  brother  of  Hellanice, 
the  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  IMiilip  and  Alexander,  and  saved  the 
life  of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicns  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  of  Khosaces,  who  had  just  lifted  up 
his  arm  to  kill  Alexander.  Notwithstandincr  this 
service,  how  ever,  Alexander  slew  him  in  a  tit  of  in- 
toxication, on  accf lunt  of  some  in-itating  words.  After 
the  act  wa.s  [)eiformed  he  was  i)enetrated  with  the 
bitterest  remorse. 

CJ.l  VE,  ll<  "UtRT,  Lord  Clive  and  Baron  of  Plaa5u?y, 
was  born  in  1725  in  Shropshire.  He  w;is  sent  to 
several  schools  Imt  to  little  purpose,  and  was  said  by 
all  his  mansteis  to  l>e  the  most  unlucky  Kty  in  their 
schools.     Hw  father  obtained  for  hiin  the  phwre  of  a 
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writer  in  the  Eftiit  India  Company's  service,  and  in 
bill  ninetecuih  year  he  went  in  that  capacity  to 
Madras.  In  1747  he  quitted  the  dvil  employment 
And  entered  into  the  military  service,  for  which  na- 
ture had  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  During  two  years 
public  events  gave  him  little  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish  himself ;  but  when  the  British  thought  proper 
to  engage  as  auxiliarite  in  favour  of  a  competitor  to 
the  reigning  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved  to  at- 
tack one  of  his  forts  named  I>evi  Gotta,  in  which  ser- 
vice Clive  acted  vdth  great  bravery,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  commissary  to  the  British  troops. 
About  this  time  M.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with  a  can- 
didate for  the  subahship  of  the  Camatic,  succeeded 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne  on  condition  of  raijing 
Chunda  Sahib  to  the  nabobship  of  Aroot.  By  this 
proceeding  he  gained  a  large  grant  of  territory  for  the 
French,  and  the  collection  of  all  the  revenues  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Hindu  empire.  The  ostentation  and 
insolence  with  which  they  afterwards  conducted 
themselves  roused  the  indignation  of  the  British,  a 
body  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Clive,  ma^e 
an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Arcot,  the  boldness  of 
which  measure  caused  it  to  succeed ;  and  after  a  most 
complete  victory  he  returned  to  Madras,  and  in  1753 
sailed  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A 
diamond-hilted  sword  was  voted  to  him  by  the  East 
India  Company,  which  he  only  accepted  upon  condi- 
tion that  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  had  similarly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  action,  should  receive  a  like 
present.  He  was  also  presented  with  the^vemment 
of  St.  David!s,  with  the  right  of  succession  to  that  of 
Madras,  and  a  lieutenant-coloners  oonmussion  in  the 
king^s  service.  After  a  successful  attack  on  the  pirate 
Angria,  in  conjxmction  with  Admirals  Pocock  and 
Watson,  he  repaired  to  St  David's,  but  was  soon 
called  to  Madras  to  command  the  succours  sent  to 
Bengal,  where  the  nabob  Suraj-ud-Dowlab,  had  at- 
tacked the  British,  destroyed  their  factories,  taken 
Calcutta,  and  sufifocated  over  120  of  his  prisoners  in 
the  Black  Hole.  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Calcutta^ 
and  driving  out  the  enemy  took  poesession  of  the  city, 
and,  with  a  very  inferior  number  of  men,  entered  the 
nabob's  camp  and  seized  his  cannon,  which  alarmed 
him  so  much  that  he  offered  terms  which  were  ad- 
justed much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company.  The 
state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible  for  this  peace 
to  last  long,  Colonel  Clive  formed  the  project  of  de- 
throning the  nabob,  the  execution  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Watts  and  himself;  and  one  of  the 
nabob's  officers  named  Meer  Jaffier  joined  them,  on 
condition  of  succeeding  to  his  mastei^s  dignity.  A 
Hindu  merchant  named  Omichund  was  engaged  to 
carry  on  the  correspondence  between  Jaffier  and  the 
British;  but,  demanding  a  high  sum  for  his  services, 
two  treaties  (one  written  on  red  and  the  other  on 
white  paper)  were  drawn  up,  in  one  of  which  his  de- 
mand was  inserted,  and  bo^  were  signed ;  and  the 
first  only  shown  to  Omichund,  who,  trusting  to  the 
faith  of  the  British,  performed  his  part.  The  nabob, 
suspecting  what  was  going  forward,  commanded  Meer 
Jaffier  to  swear  fidelity  and  join  his  army;  and  the 
famous  battle  of  Plassey  ensued,  in  which  by  com- 
paratively a  small  body  of  troops  the  nabob  and  his 
army  were  put  to  fiight,  and  the  Company's  success 
decided.  To  the  deep  disgrace  of  Colonel  Clive  and 
the  British,  on  the  affair  being  decided,  Omichund 
was  informed  that  'the  red  paper  was  a  trick,  and  he 
was  to  have  nothing.'  The  disappointment  drove 
him  mad,  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  he  died  in  a 
state  of  idiocy.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the 
signature  of  Admiral  Watson,  who  was  too  honest  to 
sign  the  paper,  was  a  forgery.  The  new  nabob,  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  had  come  over  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
and  had  presented  Clive  with  £234,00a  now  wished 


to  govern  without  the  interference  of  the  British;  but 
three  rebellions  rising  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
solicit  their  aid,  and  Colonel  Clive  suppressed  two, 
but  made  a  compromise  with  the  thini  competitor, 
whom  he  thought  would  be  a  check  upon  the  nabob's 
becoming  too  powerfuL  He  was  next  appointed 
governor  of  Calcutta,  and  soon  after  a  iBrgo  force 
arrived  at  Bengal,  on  pretence  of  being  sent  to  rein- 
force the  garrisons  belonging  to  the  Dutch  company. 
Suspecting  that  they  were  invited  by  the  nabob  to 
destroy  the  British  power,  he  attacked  them  both  by 
sea  and  land  with  great  success,  capturing  all  their 
forces,  and  drawing  up  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Dutch, 
who  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  on  the  restitution  of 
their  property.  For  these  services  he  was  created  by 
the  Great  Mogul  an  omrah  of  the  empire,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  a  revenue  amounting  to  £28,000 
per  annum  from  Meer  Jaffier.  He  then  again  re- 
turned to  England,  where  his  success  was  much  ap- 
plauded without  much  inquiry  as  to  the  means ;  and 
in  1761  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clire,  baron  of  Plassey.  He  bad  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  in  England  before  a  disagreement 
took  place  between  Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Holwell, 
who  then  officiated  as  governor,  which  ended  in  trans- 
ferring the  nabobship  from  the  former  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Cossim-Ali-Khan ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
shameful  monopolies  and  usurpations  of  the  British 
traders  the  new  nabob  declared  the  trade  of  the 
country  free  for  alL  It  was  in  consequence  resolved 
to  depose  him,  and  restore  Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  after  a 
temporary  success,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude.  On  the  news  of  these  commotions 
reaching  Great  Britain,  the  Company  appointed  Lord 
Clive  president  of  Bengal,  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  there ;  and  in  July,  1764,  he  returned  to  India, 
aft^  being  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Before 
his  arrival  Major  Adams  luul  defeated  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  and  obliged  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  so  that  Lord  Clive  had  only  to  settle  terms  of 
agreement  with  the  country  powers,  whidi  he  did  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Company,  who  acquired 
the  disposal  of  all  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa^  In  1767  he  finally  returned  to  England, 
))eing  the  chief  contributor  to  the  immense  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1773  a  motion,  sup- 
ported by  the  minister,  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  'that,  in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth. 
Lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.'  The  charges  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  motion  had  a  very  serious  aspect,  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedderbume,  he  Duule  such  a 
defence  that  it  was  rejected,  and  a  resolution  passed 
'that  Lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious 
services  to  his  country,*  which,  however,  was  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  motion.  From  that  time  his  broken 
health,  seriously  impaired  by  his  habit  of  opium- 
eating,  and  probably  his  injured  peace  of  mind,  ren- 
dered him  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depression  of 
spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence  of  which  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  sufferings  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in 
November,  177i. 

A  physiognomist  would  scsrcely  have  been  favour- 
able to  Lord  Clive,  who  possessed  a  remarkably  heavy 
brow,  which  gave  a  dose  and  sullen  expression  to  his 
features ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  of  a  reserved  temper, 
and  rery  silent;  nevertheless,  among  hb  intimate 
friends  he  could  be  lively  and  pleasant.  He  was 
always  self-directed  and  secret  m  his  decisions,  but 
inspired  those  tmder  his  command  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  owing  to  his  great  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind.  His  talents,  in  fact,  were  as  great  as  hia 
political  moralibr  was  disputable.  He  was  a  member 
of  Parliament  nrom  1760  to  his  death,  but  seldom 
spoke ;  though  when  roused  he  could  display  great 
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eloqucnoe.  In  prl\  ato  life  he  ^va.'^  kind  and  «3.\(.-eL'd- 
iii.;ly  lil»i-ral.  J  [v  uiarrifl  (lie  sisler  of  the  Astrono- 
iiicr-n»y.'il,  l>r.  ]Ma>Uclyne,  by  wlioiu  he  had  two  .sous 
and  tlirec  dati'jhtt.-rr^. 

CLOAC/l'^,  sul'torrancnn  works  in  Komc,  of  stn- 
pondouii  si/c  and  strL-n^^th,  runstrncted  in  the  time  of 
\\iv  'rar(iuin8,  f<»r  oiKbittinur  olf  tlu;  ovcrll«»\viiiL,'s  ()f 
the  'Jihi.r,  th*:"  waters  froui  tlie  liill,  and  tlie  lilth  of 
tlitr  eily.  Tlic  r/na,'ff.  indj/'itia,  <»r  pnnci[>al  l»ranch, 
rect.ivt<i  nnnt<rous  other  branches  Itetwcen  tlie  Ca- 
]'ir(»li[ie.  Palatine,  and  (i>niriiial  Hills.  A  ])orti(»n  of 
it  still  stands  as  firmly  a^  «»n  tlu;  day  of  its  fonndatiou 
•J'lOO  years  a^o.  It  i->  fornied  of  three  coiieentrie  rows 
of  eij(trnions  stones,  jiiled  aitove  each  other  without 
ceTnent.  'J'he  luiuht  inside  is  IS  Koman  palms 
^abont  ]?>  feet\  and  the  width  about  tlie  same, 

('i^O('Iv.  r<»r  ni;iijy  in\tntions  which  do  lumour 
to  the  human  mind  we  an-  in<lebted  to  the  nj«»jd;s  of 
the  liii  Idh;  ;i.;(  s,  who  in  tiieir  seclusion,  free  from 
the  ncet'ssitv  of  pro\  idiiiL,'  for  their  sn]>i)oi-t,  em]d<»yed 
the 'time  <luriii;:  whieh  they  were  not  eu^aui-d  in 
their  de-votions  in  tlu;  practice  of  vai'ions  aits,  both 
Useful  and  useless.  Amon;^  the  inventions  which  we 
owe  to  them  are  ch»c'vs,  or  tiniedvcepers,  whieh  are 
8et  in  motion  In'  wheels.  ]K'ndulums,  and  steel  s})rin,LrH. 
'J'he  wold  Iioroln liiiin  was  in  u>e  even  amonif  the  an- 
eicnt>;  and  it  mi::;iit  almost  l)e  inferred  from  many 
ex[>ressioiis,  that  th«y  jxtssessed  instruments  similar 
to  our  pocket  wat'lies  and  chand>er  clocks.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  their  time-pieces  were  sun- 
dials, hour-,,da^ses,  and  cle])sydr;e.  It  w:us  a  clep- 
j^ydra  whi«h  < 'a.^siodoius,  in  the  sixth  century,  re- 
eonuuended  to  his  monks,  when  a  cli»udy  sky  pre- 
vented them  from  observinir  their  sun-dials.  'Jdie 
j^'ourmand  Trimalchio,  described  by  IVtionius,  liad 
a  cle]»sydra  in  his  diniiiLC-room,  and  j^laced  a  trum- 
peter near  it  to  announce  the  hours,  A'itnnius 
mentions  an  Alexandrian  artist  who,  140  years  be- 
foit;  our  era,  ccanbined  .s])iIjiL,'-whei:ls  with  the  ch^p- 
svdra;  l)ut  the  account  is  too  confused  and  incom- 
plete to  affonl  a  correct  idea  of  its  construction.  In 
an  old  ehroniele  it  is  related  that  Charlema'^'ne 
received  a  cloek  from  Haroun  al  ]i.aschid  in  ^(il>, 
to  which  small  Ixdls  were  attached,  and  in  which 
fi^^nres  of  horsemen,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  came 
forth  throuirh  little  doors  and  retired  a.;ain.  Tluire 
is  a  more  exact  description  of  this  work  of  art  in 
the  I'jancouian  annals,  .ittributed  to  K^dnhard,  in 
w  hieh  it  is  ]Mrticulariy  said  to  liavo  been  a  t;lei>sy- 
<lia,  and  that  at  tlie  end  of  each  hour  little  balls  of 
metal  fell  u]iou  a  l)ell  and  ]«roducetl  a  sound.  It 
is  not  ]trobal>le  that  the  clock  which  raciiicus, 
archdeacon  of  Wrona,  is  said  to  have  invented  in 
the  ninth  century  could  have  resembled  our  j 'resent 
clo(  ks.  The  woiils  on  his  tonib  are  s(»  intlistinct  that 
nothin;^'  l>ositi\e  can  be  inferred  from  them.  The 
di^covt;ry  of  clocks  has  likewise  l>een  attributed  to 
the  famous  tJeibert  of  Auver^'ne,  who  afterwards 
became  poj»e  under  the  name  of  S/fhr'stcr  J/.,  and 
died  in  1< •'•:$;  but  I)itmar  of  jSIerseburtj:,  a  trust- 
woithy  witiKss,  only  relates  that  (lerbert  ]>la<.'ed  a 
liorohxjiinn  in  .^Iau^lcl>ur^^  for  the  KmjHjror  <  )tho, 
after  observiniT,  throU'j:h  a  tube,  the  st.ar  which  guides 
tiie  seamen.  This  must  have  been  a  sun-di.al,  which 
(Jer1>ert  j»La<X'd  accordinjj;'  to  the  hei-ht  of  the  iM)le. 
In  the  twelfth  century  clocks  were  jna<le  use  of  in 
the  mona-steries,  which  annonnced  the  end  of  every 
liour  by  the  s<^>und  of  a  V»ell,  put  in  motion  by  means 
<»f  w  hee^s.  J'Voni  tliis  time  forward  the  expression, 
'the  clock  ha,s  struck,'  is  often  met  with.  The  liaTid 
for  markinLT  the  time  is  also  made  mention  of.  ( )f 
AVilliam,  abbot  of  Hii>^chau,  his  Inoerajdier  relates  i 
that  he  invented  a  horolo^ium  similar  to  the  celestial 
bemisj.here.  Short  as  this  a<.'connt  is,  it  still  api>ears  | 
probable  that  this  al»l>ot  wa:^  the  inventor  of  cioclc3,  i 


as  he  em]'loye«l  a  person  particularly  in.  arranjlrii^ 
his  work  and  keei>i:iL:  it  in  order.  This  abU^t  tiie<l 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  there  is  ai;:dn  mention  of  a  clock  given  by 
the  .Sultan  Saladin  to  the  Emperor  Fre<lerick  II.  This 
was  evidently  jmt  in  motion  by  weiLdits  and  wheels. 
It  not  only  marked  the  hours,  but  also  the  course  of 
the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  the  planets  in  the  'hh\\:w. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Sar.acL-ns  learned  tr.e 
art  of  clock-makin .,'  from  the  monks  of  Eun>pe.in 
monasteries:  i)erhaj>s,  on  the  contrary,  tiiey  were  the 
real  inventors  of  it,  and  the  invention  wrw  ui.vbj: 
know-n  to  Euroi)eans  by  means  of  the  Crusa<ks.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  there  are  fctronirer  tra<:e?<  iA 
the  i)resent  system  of  clock-work.  I)<'nite  jiartieu- 
iarly  mentions  clocks,  liichanl,  abl  ot  of  St.  Allnui  a 
in  EnL,dand,  ma<le  a  clock  in  \'-Vl^'\  such  as  had  never 
l^een  heard  of  till  then.  It  not  only  indi.  nted  tlie 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  also  the  ebb  and 
flood  tide.  Larsj^e  clocks  on  steeples  likewise  wvre 
hrst  made  use  of  in  the  fourteenth  ceiiturv,  Perliip-^ 
Jac.  l)ondi,  in  I'adun,  was  the  first  who  niade  OT-.e  <■£ 
this  kind;  at  least  his  family  was  called,  aftrr  him, 
IhW  ()>•(>!»  /io.  A  ( rcrman,  Henrv  vi^n  Wyck,  ^^  .'ts 
celebrated  in  the  same  century  for  a  lari;e  ch-ck 
which  he  placed  in  a  tower  built  by  command  of 
(_'harles  V.,  kini;  of  France.  Thi.s  chfck.  was  pre- 
served till  ]7'j7. 

Watches  are  a  much  later  invention,  altlmn^ih 
they  have  likewise  been  said  to  have  been  inveiitetl 
as  early  as  the  fourt<.'enth  century.  'I'he  general 
o]>inion  is  that  IVter  liele  first  contrived  them  in 
l.'ilO.  One  of  their  names  was  that  of  Suremf^cyj 
'  V'/N-,  AccordiuL,'  to  some  accounts,  the  first  trust- 
worthy indications  (»f  their  existence  are  fount.1  at  the 
connnencenient  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Galileo 
tliscovered  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum  from  ob- 
serviuLC  the  equal-timed  vibrations  of  a  lamp  s'is- 
pended  from  the  ceilinir  of  a  church,  and  the  simple 
liendulum  w;is  used  by  him  as  well  as  other  astn-no- 
mt.'i^  of  that  day  as  a  measure  of  time  in  their  obsor- 
vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Huvirhens  w.'ls  un- 
doubtedly  the  first  who  applied  the  pendulum  to 
ch)ck-work,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of 
the  lialance-sj>ring  in  watches  was  cont4jste<l  l-Mt'twe-.-n 
him  and  the  English  philosoplier  Dr.  H(x»ke.  To 
prevent  friction,  Kacio,  a  (renevan,  invented  the 
method  of  boring  holes  in  diamonds  or  rubies  for  the 
pivots  to  revolve  in,  which  was  fuun«l  a  great  ini- 
jtrovement.  Thus  chronometers  had  their  orii^dn,  in 
which  the  English  liave  attaine<l  great  perfectii.ui. 
This  nation  also  invented  repeaters.  An  individu.-d 
of  the  name  of  l>arlow  first  made  one,  in  10r«»,  for 
King  Charles  II.:  and  Tlraham  Avas  the  inventor  of 
the  comj»en.svtion-])endulum,  in  171;'>.  This  was  jier- 
fected  by  Harrison,  who  formed  the  pendulum  of 
nine  round  rods,  live  of  which  were  oi  iron  and  fo.ur 
of  brass.  \\'ith  these  pendulums  the  astronomical 
clocks  .are  still  pro\  ided,  and  perfect  deiKiidence  m.ay 
\k'.  I'laced  in  the  rcL^ularity  of  their  action.  The 
country  where  watches  are  manufactured  in  the 
greatest  nund>ei's  is  French  Switzerland,  particularly 
at  Geneva,  La-Chaux-de-Fomls,  Locle,  <fcc.,  where 
they  are  made  by  thousands.  Among  French  watch- 
makers, lierthoud,  Breguet,  Chevalier,  Courvoisier, 
I*rudhomme,  and  othei-s,  are  distinguished.  Bri- 
tain, I'rance,  and  America  have  been  active  in  j ►ef- 
fecting the  art  of  horology.  The  elegant  Pai-isian 
pendulum-clocks  are  well  known,  in  which  the  art  of 
the  sculi)tor  is  combined  with  that  of  the  machinist. 
Elegance,  however,  is  their  principal  reconanen«ia- 
tion.  It  is  much  to  l»c  regretted  that  the  present 
watrlies,  even  the  fin<  st,  have  not  the  linish  which 
gave  such  great  durability  U>  those  of  former  times. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  French  watcheii. 
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OAZLT  VXW8»  LoBta. 

*  Williftin  Ewart  GUditone  and  hiiContemponoies" 
b  not  10  much  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gladitone  aa  a 
political  history  of  England  during  hia  lifetime.  It  is 
a  book  which  hat  evidently  been  compOed  with  no 
ordinary  paini  and  eaiei  and  with  a  praiseworthy  de- 
■ire  to  be  impartial  ...  In  this  volume  the  leading 
poIitieiaQi  from  the  daya  of  Caatlereagh  and  Canning 
again  appear  before  08,  and  we  have  at  least  a  well- 
oonddered  statement  of  what  we  may  call  the  judg- 
ment of  the  educated  world  on  the  men  who  influenced 
the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

BTAHSABD,  LondAB. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  biographical  form  of 
history  is  the  best  in  dealing  with  times  within  the 
memory  of  men  yet  living.  The^lif e  of  a  man  prominent 
in  affain  during  a  particular  period  may  be  taken  aa 
a  central  point  round  which  matters  of  more  general 
history  group  themselves.  Such  is  the  idea  of  the 
volume  before  us — ^the  first  of  four  which  are  to  cover 
the  fifty  yean  of  Bodal  and  political  progress  since 
18SQ. 

THB  AOtABSKT,  Loadoa. 

Instead  of  being  another  example  of  that  mania  for 
vivisecting  contemporaries  which  has  somewhat  dis- 
placed the  older  fashion  of  patt'tnoriem  biographies, 
this  work  more  fitly  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  sub-title, 
and  is  a  record  of  the  last  "  Fifty  Years  of  Social  and 
Political  Progress."  With  the  exception  of  the  open- 
ing chapter,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  Premier  receive  more  space  than  do 
those  of  several  of  his  political  contemporaries.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Archer  appears  to  resort  to  original  authorities  for 
infonnation,  and  by  so  doing  is  creating  a  work  of  real 
utility  and  pennanent  value.  He  has  evidently  dis- 
covend  many  sources  unknown,  or  little  known,  to  the 
general  student,  and  which  none  but  one  who  has  lived 
in  the  times  to  which  they  refer  could  have  unearthed. 


m  BAZLT  BSVnW,  Uiataigh. 

nie  first  volume  now  before  us  is  a  splendid  sped* 
men  of  the  material  part  of  the  art  of  bookmaUng. 
It  is  handsomely  bound  and  admirably  printed;  but 
with  all  its  ornamentation  it  presents  an  appearance 
of  durability,  and  proclaims  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
show-book.  It  is  a  book  intended  for  use — a  reference 
book,  but  likewise  a  historical  book,  doubly  attractive 
because  dealing  with  the  leading  political  and  literaiy 
personages  of  the  day,  whose  names  have  become 
househdd  words  in  every  Britiah  home,  and  describ- 
ing their  characters,  as  well  as  recalling  what  they 
said,  wrote^  and  did.  .  .  .  We  are  satisfied  that  every 
young  man  of  intelligence  who  reads  the  book  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  with  his  resolution  quickened  to  make 
politics  a  study,  and  with  his  mind  cleared  and 
strengthened  for  the  apprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  political  struggles  of  the 
present  day. 

TJtUTU,  Loadaa. 

It  b  a  good  book;  careful,  just,  equal  tempered, 
and  clearly  written.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will 
achieve  a  great  deal  of  success. 

DAILY  TXUBOBAFS,  Isadoa 

So  laige  a  space  in  the  history  of  that  long  and 
eventful  time  has  indeed  been  filled  by  the  name  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  that  his  biography  alone 
would  be  a  chronicle  of  the  epoch  which  he  himself 
has  greatly  helped  to  mould  and  fashion.  .  .  .  The 
historian  may  be  well  assured  of  a  gratifying  reception 
from  a  wide  oiide  of  readers. 


80EOOL  BOABD  GEROHZOLE, 

There  is  not  a  dull  passage  in  this  stoat  volume, 
and  so  interesting  is  the  story  made,  in  eveiy  chapter 
and  every  section,  that  the  reader  lays  down  the 
volume  at  last  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  that  he 
must  wait  for  the  other  three  volumes  in  succession 
before  he  can  follow  up  the  attractive  and  almost  ab- 
sorbing story. 


0     « 


LOVSqimXBET  BTAHSABO. 

The  essence  of  ten  thousand  newspapers  is  coYi- 
densed  into  each  of  these  volumes.  In  many  instances 
the  best  and  most  telling  parts  of  the  speeches  of  the 
great  orators  are  introduced.  The  great  changes  going 
forward  in  the  nation  are  described  at  length.  We 
have  but  to  look  through  the  table  of  contents  in 
order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  vast  collection  of  multi- 
farious information  regarding  our  own  times  here 
provided  to  our  hand.  .  .  .  It  is  a  real  "  History 
of  our  own  Times,"  not  a  series  of  sketchy  superficial 
chapters  touching  only  main  points,  but  bringing  out. 
the  full  particulars,  not  in  a  prosy,  but  in  a  most  at- 
tractive manner.  We  recommend  the  work,  of  which 
this  is  the  second  volume,  as  the  best  historical  account 
which  we  know  of  the  Victorian  age. 

70BX  HERALD. 

Taking  no  side,  he  is  just  to  all  who  have  contributed, 
by  criticism  or  practical  help,  to  the  political,  social 
and  religious  development  of  the  period.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Archer  has  laid  down  for  himself  the  broadest  lines, 
and  he  works  upon  them  with  good  taste,  impartiality, 
and  thoroughness,  omitting  nothing,  and  recounting 
events  with  skill  and  judgment.  His  style  is  clear  and 
bright,  and  though  he  uses  authorities  freely,  he  does 
not  encumber  his  work  with  footnotes  and  extraneous 
matter. 


CARDIFF  TIMES  AND  SOUTH  WALES  WEEELT  HEWS. 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  their  countrymen  by  publishing  a  most  interesting, 
we  may  say,  fascinating  work.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
one  which  we  can  most  heartily  recommend  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  become  all  but  spectators  of  the  stirring 
times  which  its  author  faithfully  and  graphically 
depicts. 

EAST  ANOLIAK  DAILT  TIMES. 

As  a  concise  narration  of  the  arguments  and  amis 
of  men — of  whom  now  only  a  very  few  survive— whose 
thoughts  and  deeds  have  left  a  deep  impress  upon  our 
national  institutions  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day, 
the  work  possesses  a  lasting  value,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  form  an  exceedingly  popular  contribution  to  the 
libraries  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  working- 
men  students  of  our  national  history. 


nw  TOSK  TlXXSi 

This  work  ia  to  be  in  four  volumes,  not  the  kind  of 
volumes  that  are  produced  for  the  subscription  Ifbrir 
rie^  but  tomes  of  solid  type,  adorned  by  numeroca 
authentic  portraits.  Fifty  yean  of  personal  histocy 
in  connection  with  the  public  life  of  Bngland,  dating 
from  the  school  days  of  the  premier  to  the  present 
time,  covers  a  period  of  exciting  interest,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have  selected  an  author  of  rare  capacity  for 
the  task. 

WS8TEBV  MOBirnrO  HSWB,  PlyBSotL 

In  the  legislative  events  of  the  time  "Gladateneand 
his  Contemporaries*' played  more  or  less  oonspienooi 
parts.  What  those  parts  were  and  how  they  wo* 
performed  are  matters  which  are  graphically  and 
powerfully  narrated  in  this  splendid  histoiy  of  the 
times  we  live  in.  The  sketches  of  statesmen  are  life- 
like, vigorous,  and  accurate ;  neither  apol(^getic  ntf 
unduly  laudatory,  but  very  fair  and  kindly.  .  .  . 
We  are  reluctant  to  close  these  pleasing  pages,  and 
shall  eagerly  await  the  continuation  of  the  well-told 
tale  of  fifty  years'  social  and  political  progresii 

CHESTER  CHROVICLB. 

This  is  a  work  which  is  written  in  a  channioflj 
lucid  style,  in  no  party  spirit,  and  as  far  as  it  goei 
certainly  fulfils  what  the  author  promises  to  make  il 
— a' book  true,  earnest  and  sympathetic  in  tone— aad 
one  appealing  to  the  best  sentiments  of  citiiens  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  classes. 

ATR  AD7ERTIBER. 

The  work  is  a  happy  interweaving  of  biographj  sad 
history,  and  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  most  inter- 
esting way  of  teaching  history  is  through  a  record  of 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  prominent 
actors  in  their  time.  .  .  .  The  last  half  centoiy  is 
the  most  remarkable  period  through  which  our  countrj 
has  passed,  and  yet  to  the  rising  generation  it  is  pro- 
bably the  period  which  is  least  known.  Toung  people 
of  the  present  day  probably  know  more  about  the  time 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  than  about  the  memorable  events  vhkrh 
happened  in  the  times  of  their  own  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. .  .  .  Altogether  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  that  has  of  late  been  issued  from  the 
press ;  and  should  be  in  every  house  where  the  young 
people  are  expected  to  grow  up  intelligently  acquainted 
with  the  recent  history  of  their  own  country. 
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We  ipeak  now  of  the  .better  sort  of  watches;  the 
ordinary  ones  are  hardly  worth  the  trifling  sum  which 
they  cost.  Wooden  clocks  are  made  chiefly  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  South  Germany, 
where  this  manufacture  was  introduced  in  1780,  and 
extended  so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury upwards  of  70,000  such  clocks  were  annually 
made.  For  various  descriptions  of  docks,  see  Clef- 
BTPRA,  Dial,  Elkotbio  Clock. 

CLOCK- WORK.  It  is  usual  with  writers  on 
clock-work  to  consider  the  moving  part,  or  that 
which  measures  the  'time,  as  independent  of  the 
striking  department  of  a  common  clock;  the  fiist 
being  called  the  toatch,  and  the  second  the  dock  de- 
partment. This  method  we  shall  follow,  as  it  tends 
greatly  to  the  simplification  of  the  subject.  (An  end 
view  of  the  watdi  movement  of  a  common  dodc 
is  shown,  fig.  1,  PI.  XL.)  The  work-wheel  is  con- 
tained within  two  braJas  plates,  SS.TT,  connected 
together  by  four  pillars,  .two  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
drawing.  Between  these  two  plat^  a  barrel  C  is 
placed,  moving  on  the  pivots  6  6  entering  the  plates, 
and  which  terminate  the  axis  ii,a,  A  catgut  band 
posses  round  the  barrel,  being  giuded  in  winding  by 
a  spiral  groove  cut  on  the  drcumferenoe.  To.  the 
end  of  this  catgut  band,  or  oord,  a  weight  P  is  at- 
tached, which,  descending  by  its  own  weight,  will 
uncoil  the  cord  and  cause  the  barrel  to  turn  on  its 
axis;  and  were  no  obstruction  offered,  this  motion 
would  continue  until  the  catgut  were  exhausted  or 
the  weight  reached  the  ground.  This,  however,  is 
prevented  by  the  action  of  a  click  fixed  to  the  wheel 
I)D,  which  dick  strikes  against  the  right  sides  of 
the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel  attached  to  the  barrel, 
llie  teeth  of  the  wheel  DD  act  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  pinion  turning  upon  the  pivots  c,  e.  The  whed 
££  IS  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  cf,  and  thus 
the  motion  given  to  that  pinion  by  the  wheel  DD  is 
transferred  to  the  wheel  ££,  from  thence  to  the 
pinion  e,  and  afterwards  to  the  wheel  FF,  which 
again  gives  motion  to  the  pinion  /,  upon  the  %?da  of 
which  is  fixed  tJie  swing-wheel  GH.  The  swing- 
wheel,  as  will  be  seen  in  fig.  2,  has  teeth  of  the 
ratchet  form,  in  which  the  pallets  IB  play.  These 
pallets  are  connected  by  a  cross  piece,  as  seen  in*  the 
drawing,  which  is  fastened  to  an  arbor  going  through 
the  back  plate  of  the  frame,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  and 
canryii^g  the  lever  XU,  which  has  a  forked  end,  to 
receive  the  pendulum.  To  the  brass  bar  A  screwed 
to  the  frame  of  the  clock  there  is  attached  a  small 
steel  spring  y  by  which  the  pendulum  is  suspended. 
The  pendulum  consists  of  a  slender  rod,  with  a  heavy 
bob  at  the  one  end,  being  suspended  at  the  other, 
llie  length  of  time  which  the  pendulum  takes  to 
vibrate  will  depend  on  its  length,  that  is,  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  of  suspension  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  bob. 

On  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  pendulums,  sudi 
remarks  shall  only  be  made  here  as  are  necessaiy  for 
the  illustration  of  the  movement  of  dock-work.  The 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  London 
has  been  found  to  be  391393  inches.  This  pendu- 
lum, although  vibrating  seconds  at  London,  would 
not  do  so  correctly  in  ouier  latitudes,  for  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  and  may  be  demonstrated  from 
the  known  laws  of  gravity,  that  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  increases  by  a  certain  rate  as  we 
advance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  length 
at  the  CQu&tor  being  39,  and  at  the  poles  89*206 
inches.  The  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  dock 
is  meant  to  go  must  therefore  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  maker,  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
regulated  accordingly.  The  pendulum  may  be  made 
to  vibrate  half-seconds,  seconds,  or  two  seconds,  and 
the  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  made  to  cor- 


respond; but  when  a  choice  con  be  made,  experi- 
ence proves  that  preference  ought  tc  be  given  to  a 
long  pendulum.  On  this  subject  more  shall  be  said 
towaids  the  end  of  this  artide;  meantime  we  retunL 
to  the  examination  of  the  connection  of  the  pendulum 
with  the  swing-wheel. — ^When  the  pendulum  y  B,  fig. 
1,  is  drawn  a  little  aside  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  move  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
bob  B  describing  the  arc  of  a  drde  round  the  centre  of 
suspension  y;  and  from  the  connection  before  pointed 
out  between  the  pendulum  and  the  pallets,  IB,  fig.  2, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  when,  by  the  action  of  the  weight 
P,  motion  is,  as  shown  before,  transmitted  to  the 
wheel  GH,  a  tooth,  H,  .of  this  wheel  will  act  upon 
the  pallet  B,  move  it,  and  cause  that  tooth  to  escape, 
llie  motion  of  the  pondulum  will  then  cause  the 
pallet  I  to  come  into  contact  with  the  tooth  G, 
which  again  will  esotpe,  and  so  on,  each  tooth  in  the 
wheel  escaping  tht-  pallets. — ^This  department  of  the 
dock  is  denominated  the  escapement.  Various  forms 
of  the  escapement  have  been  employed  at  different 
times,  many  of  which  exhibit  great  ingenuity;  that 
which  we  have  just  described  is  the  one  in  common 
use;  it  is  very  simple,  and  answers  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses sufiSdently  weU.  In  tracing  the  times  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheels,  we  refer  to  fig.  1,  where 
the  wheel  ££  revolves  once  in  an  hour.  The  pivot 
c  of  this  wheel  passes  through  the  plate,  and  is 
con^ued  to  r,  upon  which  the  minute  hand,  is  fixed. 
This  extremity  r,  which  carries  the  minute  hand,  is 
the  end  of  a  long  socket  fastened  into  th6  centre 
of  the  wheel  NN,  the  teeth  of  which  act  Mpm  the 
wheel  O,  whose  pinion  p  moves  the  wheel  j7!7  fixed 
upon  the  socket  which  turns  with  the  whed  N.  The 
hour  hand  is  fixed  upon  the  barrel  of  the  whed  gg^ 
which,  of  course,  turns  once  round  in  twelve  hours. 

From  this  deucription  the  reader  will  peredve  that 
the  whole  of  the  wheels,  as  likewise  the  .pendulum, 
are  kept  in  motion  by  the  descending  of  the  wdght 
P,  until  the  oord  which  is  coiled  round  the  barrel  has 
been  run  out  The  dock  is  again  wound  up  by 
means  of  a  key  which  fits  on  the  square  end  of  the 
arbor  Q. 

For  the  purpose  of  winding  the  dock,  the  dick  r, 
fig.  2,  is  moved  by  the  inclined  side  of  the  teeth  of 
the  ratchet-wheel  E,  which  turns  with  the  barrel, 
while  the  wheel  D  is  at  rest,  but  it  continues  to 
move  so  soon  as  the  cord  is  coiled  upon  the  barrel — 
the  dick  falls  and  checks  the  teeth,  Urns  allowing  the 
wheel  D  to  move,  the  dick  being  kept  in  the  teeth 
of  the  whed  by  means  of  the  spring  A.  If  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock  be  a  seconds  pendulum,  it 
will  make  3600  vibrations  in  an  hour;  but  a  half- 
seconds  pendulum,  whoae  length  is  about  9$^  inches 
long,  will  make  double  that  number,  that  is  7200  vi- 
brations in  an  hour ;  and,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
employed,  it  then  follows  that,  since  the  teeth  of  the 
swing-wheel  GH  must  all  act  on  each  of  the  pallets, 
each  tooth  causing  one  vibration  of  the  pendulum, 
if  the  swing-whed  have  thirty  teeth,  the  pendulum 
will  make  sixty  vibrations  during  one  of  its  revolu- 
tions. Hence,  since  sixty  is  contained  in  7200  120 
times,  the  wheel  GH  will  turn  120  times  in  an  hour. 
If  the  wheel  £  have  seventy-two  teeth,  and  the  pinion 
six,  then  will  the  pinion  revolve  twelve  times  for  one 
revolution  of  the  wheeL  The  pinion  C  tarns  the 
wheel  F,  which  has  sixty  teeth ;  and  the  pinion  t 
making  .ten  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F,  makes 
120;  while  E  performs  one.  The  pinion  /  moves 
GH,  causing  it  to  turn  round  and  make  the  pendulum 
vibrate  sixty  times  for  every  revdution ;  and  as  the 
pinion  /  turns  the  wheel  G,  the  pendulum  must  make 
60  X  120  or  7200  vibrations,  while  the  wheel  £  malces 
one  turn.  This  last  wheel,  then,  tiuns  once  in  an 
hour.    The  whed  N  on  the  same  axis  mmt  likewise 
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turn  in  one  hour,  and  the  niinnte  hand  is  fixed  upon 
a  t\i1)e  on  the  axis  of  this  wheel.  This  is  fixed  on 
pretty  ti^'ht,  so  that  the  hand,  l^eing  carried  round  by 
friction,  may  be  moved  so  as  to  be  set  at  any  figure 
on  the  dial-plate  without  atfecting  any  of  the  wheels. 
The  wheel  N,  having  thirty  teeth,  drives  tho  wheel 

0,  ha\ang  the  same  number,  which  therefore  revolves 
in  an  hour.  O  carries  the  pinion  P  of  six  leaves,  act- 
ing upon  the  wheel  rjij  of  seventy -two  teeth;  and  the 
pinion  will  therefore  make  twelve  turns  for  one  of  the 
wheel  7//,  wliich  must  take  twelve  hours  to  revolve, 
and  upon  the  axis  of  this  accordingly  the  hour  hand 
is  fixed. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  the 
going  or  watch  part  of  the  clock;  we  will  now  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  construction  of  the  striking  de- 
partment. Tho  i>rime  mover  of  the  striking  depart- 
ment is  a  weight,  attivched  to  a  cord  wound  round  a 
barrel,  in  fig.  "2,  similar  to  tho  barrel  in  the  clock  de- 
partment. The  wheel  A  on  this  Irnrrel  turns  a  pinion 
of  eiirlit  leaves,  fixed  on  the  same  arbor  as  the  wheel 

1,  which  again  turns  a  pinion  of  ei^dit  leaves,  on  the 
arbor  of  the  wheel  A*,  of  forty-eight  teeth.  On  the 
same  arln^r  with  the  wheel  t  of  forty-eight  teeth 
there  is  fixed  a  pinion  driven  l)y  the  wheel  k;  and  the 
wiicel  t  again  drives  another  pinion  of  six  leaves,  on 
wlio.se  axis  a  broail  flat  j>iece  of  metal  S  is  fixed, 
called  the  fly,  which  in  revolving  strikes  the  air,  and 
tlie  resistance  thence  arising  retards  the  motion  of  the 
train.  Eight  pins  project  from  the  side  of  i,  which, 
as  the  wheel  turns  round,  act  in  succession  on  the  tail 
of  the  hammer,  causing  it  to  move  out  from  the  bell. 
A\  hen  a  pin  leaves  the  tail  of  the  hammer,  it  is  re- 
turned and  made  to  strike  the  bell  x  by  the  action  of 
the  spring  z.  But  to  prevent  the  hammer  from  con- 
tinuing to  press  upon  the  bell,  and  thus  dea<lcn  the 
sound,  a  small  spring,  w,  acts  upon  the  hammer  just 
before  it  strikes  the  bell,  and  lifts  it  after  it  has 
struck.  The  pin-wheel,  ?*,  carries  a  pinion  of  eight 
leaves,  driven  by  the  wheel  X*,  of  seventy-eight  teeth, 
turning  once  m  twelve  hours.  On  the  arbor  of  the 
wheel  /•,  which  passes  through  the  l^raas  plate  SS,  is 
fixed  a  small  pinion  of  one  tooth,  called  the  gathering 
l)allet,  seen  at  r,  fig.  3.  The  gathering  pallet,  which 
revolves  once  for  eacli  stroke  of  the  hammer,  tunis  a 
larger  wheel,  a  segment  of  which  is  seen  at  s;  this 
wheel  is  called  the  rack,  and  to  it  is  attached  the 
arm  b,  whose  end  rests  ujH>n  the  spiral  plate  r,  called 
the  snail,  fixe<l  on  the  same  tubular  arbor  as  the 
wheel  seventy- two,  and  the  hour  hand.  The  snail  is 
divided  into  twelve  j)arts  or  steps,  each  of  which  cor- 
responds to  an  hour;  their  circumferences  are  parts 
of  circles  struck  to  different  radii,  decreasing  in  a 
certain  proportion  each  step,  the  length  of  each  being 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  circiimfcrence  of  the  circle  on 
which  it  is  stnick.  These  circular  arcs  form  so  many 
slip.'?,  constituting  the  snail,  against  which  the  arm  b 
of  the  rack  Is  ]»rcssed  by  the  spring  v*,  which  is  op- 
I>osed  by  the  hawk's-bill  {;,  a  click  acting  on  the  teeth 
of  the  rack;  b/c  is  the  waii  in g- piece,  l>eing  a  three- 
armed  detent,  one  arm  of  which  is  bent  at  the  end, 
and  passes  through  the  plate  SS,  in  order  to  catch  a 
pin  fixed  in  the  arm  of  the  wheel  t  (fig.  2).  The 
other  arm  6  takes  a  direction  so  as  to  meet  a  pin  on 
the  wheel  O.  In  fig.  3  the  parts  are  represented  as 
in  motion,  and  the  motion  would  continue  were  it  not 
that  at  each  stroke  of  the  hammer  the  gathering 
pallet  r  lifts  the  rack  one  tooth  each  turn — the 
hawk's-bill  retaining  the  rack  until  a  pin  in  the  end 
of  the  rack  is  brought  in  the  way  of  the  gathering 
}>allet  lever,  and  thus  stops  the  motion  of  the  wheels. 
At  the  end  of  every  hour  the  pin  in  the  wheel  O 
touches  the  end  6,  moving  it  towards  the  spring,  thus 
lowering  the  end  k  to  the  circle  of  motion  of  the  pin 

•vheel  t  (fig.  2).      The  end  of  the  hawk's-bill 


is  at  the  same  time  lowered  by  the  end  of  the  abort 
tail,  in  consequence  of  which  the  other  end  g  ib  raided 
80  as  to  clear  the  head  of  the  rack  8,  when  the  rack 
is  thrown  back  by  the  spring  ir,  until  the  end  of  the 
arm  A  is  pressed  against  the  snail.  The  wheels  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  weight,  when,  by  the  falling  liack 
of  the  rack,  the  pin  in  it  clears  the  gathering  pallets; 
but  a  few  minutes  before  the  striking  of  the  bell,  the 
whole  is  stopped  by  the  pin  in  the  wheel  (  falling 
against  the  end  k\  llie  motion  of  the  wheels  during 
this  action  produces  that  noise  called  the  warning  of 
the  clock.  When  the  hammer  is  about  to  strike  at 
the  end  of  the  hour,  the  end  of  the  arm  6  of  the 
wheel  O  slips  over  its  pin,  and  it  is  raised  against 
the  end  h  by  a  small  spring.  The  hammer  p  is  rai;*ed 
by  the  pin -wheel  t,  and  the  bell  is  struck.  The  ga- 
thering pallet  takes  up  a  tooth  of  the  rack  each  torn, 
the  hawk's-bill  retaining  it  until  the  pin  of  the  rack 
comes  under  the  gathering  pallet,  and  checks  the 
motion  of  the  striking  department  mitil  the  next 
hour.  The  number  of  teetb  that  the  rack  fails  l«ack 
"will  depend  upon  the  number  of  strokes  made  by  the 
hammer,  and  from  the  form  of  the  snail  the  rack 
falls  back  differently  every  hour,  the  hanmier  making 
one  additional  stroke  each  hour,  from  one  to  twelve. 
If,  by  any  cord  or  other  communication,  the  arm  h 
should  be  moved  l>etween  any  two  hours,  then  will 
the  striking  part  be  put  into  motion,  and  the  arm  A 
remaining  in  the  step  of  the  snail,  the  last  hour  will 
be  struck,  which  is  called  repeating. 

From  this  description  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  clock 
may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  without 
winding  up,  by  increasing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the 
wheels,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  end,  diminishing 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  pinions.  The  same  may 
also  be  effected  either  by  lengthening  the  cord  to 
which  the  weight  is  attacked,  or  by  increasing  the 
numl.>er  of  wheels  and  pinions.  The  moving  fiower 
in  clocks  with  short  jK-ndulums,  called  time-piecrs, 
is  frequently  not  a  weight,  as  is  above  desoriWtl, 
but  a  spring,  such  as  that  employed  in  watches, 
for  a  description  of  which  apparatus  see  Watih. 
Many  other  appendages  and  peculiarities  in  the  ei.«n- 
stnu'tion  of  escapements  and  other  {larts  of  chtcks 
might  have  been  described,  but  such  minute  detail 
wotdd  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
Popular  EncyclopaMlia.  We  cannot,  however,  ojn- 
clude  this  article  without  a  more  particular  de»crif>- 
tion  of  the  pendulum,  on  which  depends  the  regu- 
larity of  the  clock's  motion.  A  heavy  body  p  ^hg. 
4)  attached  to  the  end  of  a  cord  or  slender  rod 
rC,  capable  of  moving  round  the  centre  C,  forms  the 
common  pendulum.  The  body  or  bob  P  will,  if  un- 
disturbed, remain  in  the  lower  point  A  of  the  arc 
PE,  but  if  drawn  to  one  side,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  then  let  go,  it  will,  by  the  action  of  gra\ity,  have 
a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  the 
direction  of  PL ;  but  because  of  the  rod  or  cord  PC, 
it  describes  the  arc  PA,  being  part  of  a  circle  of 
which  C  is  the  centre.  When  the  bob  has  reached 
the  lowest  point  A  it  has  acc^uired  such  velocity  a« 
to  carry  it  on  to  the  point  E,  from  which  it  descends 
and  rises  again  towards  A.  These  alternate  motions 
backwards  and  forwards  continue;  but  by  reason  of 
friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  length  of 
tho  arcs  described  by  the  bob  will  continually  de- 
crease until  the  action  of  gravity  causes  the  pendulum 
to  cease  its  motion  altogether.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  stopj>ing  of  the  pendulum  is  prevented 
from  a  new  impulse  being  given  at  every  vibratioa 
by  the  action  of  the  teeth  of  the  swing-wheel  upon 
the  pallets.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  if  two 
pendulums  describe  similar  arcs,  the  times  of  their 
vibrations  are  as  the  sq\iare  roots  of  the  length^  of 
the  pendidums,  and  also  that  the  lengths  of  penJu* 
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InjUB  are  as  the  aquares  of  the  number  of  their  vibra- 
tions in  eqnal  times,  or  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
vibration.  Wherefore,  sinoe  the  length  of  a  seconds 
pendulum  at  London  has  been  found  to  be  89*1386 
inches  (which  will  answer  sufficiently  well  for  all 
places  in  Britain),  it  follows,  from  the  foregoing  state< 
ment,  that  the  length  of  a  half -seconds  pendulum  will 
be  about  9*8,  and  a  quarter-seconds  about  2*45  inches. 
The  bob  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  simple  rod 
BG  (fig.  5)  employed,  whose  length  is  greater  by 
one-third  than  the  length  of  the  pendulum  with  the 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  effect  of  gravity 
In  causing  a  difference  in  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
same  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  a  drcumstanoe 
which  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  article  Pkndu- 
LUif ;  but  there  is  another  drcumstanoe  affecting  the 
time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  which  we  must  here 
consider — ^we  mean  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  in 
lengthening  and  shortening  the  pendulum;  so  that 
the  time  of  the  going  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by 
variations  of  temperature.  This  circumstance  for  a 
long  time  rendeml  the  clock  a  very  unsafe  guide 
to  the  navigator  in  determining  the  longitude,  and 
accordingly  several  contrivances  have  been  made  to 
remedy  Uiis  defect.  Many  of  these  are  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  notice 
three.  These  pendulums  are  called  compensation 
pendulums,  because  they  contain  within  themselves 
means  of  compensating  for  variations  in  length 
caused  by  the  differences  of  temperature.  The  &rst 
we  shall  notice  is  the  mercurial  pendulum  of  Graham, 
invented  about  1721,  which  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which 
compensation  pendulums  are  constructed.  Graham's 
pendulum  consists  of  a  steel  rod,  at  the  end  of  which 
Is  fixed  a  glass  jar  containing  mercury;  so  that  when 
the  rod  expands  by  heat  the  jar  ii  lowered,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  heat  expands  the  mercuir,  and 
thus  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  raised,  and  the  one 
expansion  counteracting  and  compensating  for  the 
other,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  remains  unchanged. 
This  contrivance,  though  simple  and  Ingenious,  is  in 
little  use,  being  exceedingly  difficult  of  adjustment. 
The  gridiron  pendulum  of  Harrison  consists  of  five, 
seven,  nine,  or  any  odd  number  of  rods  of  different 
metals  which  effect  compensation  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  pendulum 
represented  in  fig.  6.  The  two  outer  rods  AB,  CD, 
are  of  steel,  fastened  by  means  of  pins  to  the  cross 
]ncces  AC,  BD.  The  rods  £ F,  G H,  are  of  brass, 
and  fastened  in  a  similar  way  to  the  lower  bar  B  D, 
and  to  £  G,  the  second  bar  from  the  top.  The  two 
next  rods  are  of  steel,  and  fastened  to  the  cross-bars 
IK  and  £G.  The  next  two  are  fastened  to  the 
cross-bar  L  M  and  I K,  and  are  of  brass.  The  cen- 
tral rod,  to  which  the  bob  is  attached,  is  made  of 
steel,  and  fastened  to  the  cross  piece  L  M,  and  passes 
freely  through  the  cross  pieces  B  D,  I K.  The  effect 
of  the  steel  rods  ia  to  lengthen  the  pendulum  on  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  or  to  shorten  it  on  contraction  by 
cold;  while  this  is  compensated  by  the  contra  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  rods  of  brass  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — When,  by  increase  of  temperature, 
the  two  outer  steel  rods  expand,  the  cross-oar  B  D, 
together  with  the  rods  attached  to  it,  will  descend, 
and  thus  the  pendulum  will  be  lengthened;  but  the 
two  next  brass  rods  fastened  in  B  D  will  also  expand 
and  raise  the  cross  piece  £  G,  whereby  the  next  two 
rods  of  steel  will  likewise  be  raised.  These  two  last- 
mentioned  rods  will  also  expand,  and  therefore  the 
eroas  piece  I K  will  be  lowered.  To  this  cross  piece 
the  two  next  rods  of  brass  are  fastened,  and  they  will 
likewise  expand  and  tbuo  the  cross  piece  L  M,  which 
elevation  vill  compensate  for  the  depression  of  the 


beb  by  the  expansion  of  the  centre-rod.  This  de- 
scription of  pendulum  answers  the  purpose  of  keeping 
correct  time  exceedingly  well,  and  is  accordingly 
employed  in  chronometers  for  navigators  and  the 
clocks  of  observatories.  The  last  form  of  the  com- 
pensation pendulum  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  of 
Crosthwaite.  A  and  B  are  two  rods  made  of  steel 
similar  to  each  other  in  every  respect,  the  rod  B 
being  supported  by  a  bracket  I),  and  the  top  formed 
into  a  gibbet  at  C.  The  rod  B  ia  firmly  fixed  into  a 
large  piece  of  marble  F,  set  into  a  wall  so  adjusted 
that  the  rod  may  be  moved  up  or  down  between  the 
brass  staples  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  touch  only  in  a  point 
in  front  and  behind.  The  rod  A  carries  at  its  lower 
extremity  the  bob  G,  24  lbs.  weight,  the  upper  end 
being  suspended  by  a  spring  at  the  gibbet  C.  All 
this  apparatus  is  unconnected  with  the  dock,  to  the 
back  of  the  plate  of  which  at  K  two  cheeks  are 
secured  m  a  line  with  the  verge  L.  The  nuiintaining 
power  is  applied  in  the  usual  way  of  regulators  at  M 
by  means  of  a  cylindrical  stud,  and  here  the  compen- 
sation, if  so  it  can  be  called,  takes  place.  For  while 
the  rod  B  expands,  A  must  raise  the  upper  end  C, 
the  lower  end  being  immovable,  but  its  expansion 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  similar  expansion  of  the 
rod  A,  which  will  lower  the  bob.  It  is  to  be  obeer\'ed 
that  the  top  of  the  rod  A  la  attached  to  the  gibbet 
by  means  of  two  slender  duuns  which  pass  through 
between  two  brass  plates,  whose  lower  edges  will 
form  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum.  This 
pendulum,  though  much  more  simple,  is  not  so  in- 
variable as  a  well-constructed  pendulum  of  the  grid- 
iron construction. 

CLODIA,  one  of  the  three  sisters  of  Fubliiu 
Clodius  Pulcher,  celebrated  equally  for  her  beauty 
and  her  profligacy,  was  married  about  60  B.c.  to 
C.  Metellus  Celer,  who  died  the  following  year,  pro- 
bably from  poison.  Cicero  having  rejected  her  ad- 
vances, she  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  against  him, 
and,  in  concert  with  her  brother,  used  every  poesiblu 
means  to  effect  his  ruin.  On  her  accusing  M.  Ccelius 
Ruf  us  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  Cicero  undertook 
his  defence,  and  has  stamped  her  with  infamy  by  the 
strong  colours  in  which  he  depicted  her  dissolute  life 
in  a  speech  which  is  still  extant.  She  was  sumamed 
QuadratUaria  (from  quadrans,  the  fourth  of  an  as), 
in  allusion  to  her  profligacy.  Her  two  sisters  were 
equally  abandoned. 

CLODIUS  PULCHER,  PuBLira,  of  the  patrician 
family  of  the  Claudii,  son  of  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
cher, who  was  consul  about  79  B.C.  In  the  third 
Mithridatic  war  he  served,  with  his  brother  Appius, 
under  LucuUus;  but  not  acquiring  all  the  distinction 
he  expected,  stirred  up  the  army  against  his  com- 
mander. He  then  betook  himself  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Quintus  Mardus  Rex,  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
Having  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates;  but 
obtained  his  liberty  and  proceeded  to  Syria,  where  he 
exdted  disturbances  which  had  well  nigh  cost  him 
his  life.  He  returned  to  Rome  about  65  B.C.,  and  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  the  propnetor  Ludus 
Munena  to  Gaul,  where  he  enriched  himself  by  the 
most  scandalous  means.  He  Is  said,  though  Appar- 
ently on  insuffident  ground,  to  have  been  implicated 
in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  continued  to  be  a  ring- 
leader in  almost  all  the  seditions  of  the  time,  till  an 
encounter  with  Titus  Annius  Milo  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  The  celebrated  speech  of  Cicero  in  defence  of 
Milo  has  saved  the  name  of  Clodius  from  the  oblivion 
into  which  it  must  otherwise  have  deservedly  fallen. 
See  Cicero. 

CLOISTER.    See  Mo!CAitTiiiT. 

CLONMEL,  a  town,  Ireland,  partly  In  ooonty 
Waterford  and  partly  in  county  Tipperary,  in  a 
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bcautifal  Viill.';'.  v.afxivd  l.y  tlie  Suir  .".ii.]  iii-I(s--l 
by  iiKuintuins,  'JO  ijjil.'s  Houtli-west  uf  ]>ublin,  witii 
]*','>ll>  iiilKihitiiiits.  Jt  Consists  of  two  distinct  iior- 
tion s,  on  (';')iOsit.!  sides  of  tlic  rivur,  ami  comnmnicat- 
ifi'<  by  tlnt.'C  stone  brid^'^s;  and  has  one  hspacious 
I»rin<i|>al  and  several  otlit-r  uctod  streets,  well  i)aved 
atiil  Well  liLrhtt-d.  'J  he  ciiief  edifices  are  an  llpiseojial 
eiiureh,  two  L'onian  Catliolie  churches,  the  court- 
house, a  lar^'e  county  jail,  barracks,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  market-house,  three  convents,  several 
schools,  &c.  The  trade  is  cliietly  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
l>ro visions;  and  there  are  several  extensive  corn-mills, 
a  distillery,  and  two  huve  brewerii  s.  Cloiimel  sends 
a  member  to  l\iriiament. 

CL(J(J'rs,  John  Bafjist  vtix,  a  Prussian  baron  well 
known  <luriui,'  the  revolutionary  scenes  in  Prance 
under  the  ay^peUation  of  AiKic/iarsis  Cloots.  He  was 
born  at  CL.'ves  in  l?.'*;").  and  lu'came  ])ossessed  of  acon- 
sideralile  fortune,  whieh  he  partly  dissipated  throu^di 
misconduct.  'I'he  examj>le  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius 
Pauw,  wIkj  ]»ulilished  several  popular  works,  insj)ired 
him  with  an  inclination  to  become  an  author.  He 
travelletl  in  dijferent  parts  of  Purope,  and  fonned  an 
ae«|uaintance  with  many  eminent  individuals,  amonj,' 
whom  w.'LS  the  celebrated  Jvlmun<l  liurke;  but  the 
politics  of  that  statesnian  did  not  suit  the  irrei,n.i]ar 
anil  ardent  disfjosition  of  (.'loots,  to  whom  the  French 
revohition  at  leni^th  opeju^d  a  career  which  he 
tlutU'^rht  wortliy  of  his  ambition.  The  first  work  in 
whicli  he  distinpiished  himself  was  the  ridiculous 
mastjuera<le  railed  the  Embassy  of  the  Human  Race, 
l>artly  contrived  by  tlie  Duke  de  Liancourt.  On  the 
lltth  (tf  June,  171'i>,  Cloots  presented  himself  at  the  b.ar 
of  the  national  assembly,  accom])anied  by  a  consiJ- 
eralde  number  of  enthusiastic  followei-s  of  various 
nationalities,  j'hiulish,  German,  Italian,  S|>anish ; 
Arabia  and  Chaldoa  even  tindincr  representatives. 
He  des'^ribcd  hiinsclf  as  the  orat(>r  of  the  human 
race,  and  demanded  the  riirht  of  confederation,  whieh 
Was  <j;^ranted  him.  At  the  liar  of  the  asseml>ly,  April 
21,  171*1.',  he  made  a  stranu'c  sj>eech,  in  which  he  re- 
commended a  deelnration  of  war  ai,Minst  the  KinL,'of 
lfun'^^'lry  and  Boliemia,  pro}tosed  that  the  jus.sem lily 
should  form  itself  into  a  diet  durin-^'  a  year,  and 
iinished  l»y  otTerini,'  a  patriotic  i^dft  of  ll.\0(M>  livres. 
On  the  I'Jth  of  AuLCUst  he  went  to  con^Tatulate  the 
legislative  ;ussembly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
cedin;4f  If'th,  and  olfered  to  raise  a  l*iU;^.^i:LU  legion, 
to  be  called  the  Vttinhd  L'>ji<j)i.  The  i!7th  of  the 
i^aUMJ  month  he  advised  the  a-sembly  to  set  a  price 
on  the  heads  of  the  KinL,'  of  J'russia  and  the  ])uke  «:.f 
lirunswick,  ]>raised  the  action  of  .John  tL  Ankars- 
troin,  the  assa,-.siM  of  the  KIul,^  of  Sweduu,  and, 
unioUL,'  ()tlier  al'surd  expressions,  he  .said,  'My 
heart  is  I'rencli  and  my  sold  is  Siutiintlnttr.'  Ife  dis- 
plaveil  710  hss  hatred  to  Christianity  than  to  royalty. 
In  Seiitcmber,  171>iJ,  he  was  nominated  de})Uty  from 
the  departmi'ut  of  the  Oise  to  the  n.\ti(tual  con\eii- 
tion,  in  whieh  he  voted  for  the  diath  of  Louis  X\'I. 
'in  ilie  name  of  the  hiuiian  rae'j.'  This  madman, 
}»e<'omin;^'  an  obj'^ct  of  susjticiou  to  Kobespicrre  and 
bi^  I'O'ty,  v.as  arnrsted  ami  condemn'.'d  to  death, 
^Faieli  L'l,  17:' b  He  suffered  witli  several  oth<Ts, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  L,'nillotine  he  di'^coursed  to  his 
companions  <ea  materialism  and  the  contem]tt  of 
death.  On  the- scafb)ld  lit-  b-u  .;;■  d  the  executioner 
to  deeaj.itatt;  him  the  htst.  that  he  mi^ht  have  an 
opj'ortunitv  for  making,'  some  observations  essential 
to  the  e-.tablisliment  of  certain  [.rineipies  while  the 
Leads  of  the  othris  v.ere  fallin'.r. 

CLOSj:-jrAi;r.i:D,  in  navi-atlon,  the  «reneral 
arrangement  <tr  tiiui  of  a  shi[/s  sails  when  sh<>  r-n- 
deavours  to  m.dce  proji'e-s  in  the  nearest  direeiion 
po^^ible  towards  that  point  of  the  comp.isd  iVom 
which  the  wind  bluWd. 


CLOSE-QUAPt'lTRS,  the  n.imo  formerly  pven 
to  strouLT  barriers  of  wood  stretehimr  acroj-s  a  mer- 
chant  sliip  in  .several  iilac^es.  They  were  used  as  a 
place  of  reti'eat  when  a  ship  w.a.s  lx>artled  by  her  a-i- 
vers.arv,  and  were  therefore  fitted  with  several  ^m.'ill 
loopholes  through  which  to  fire  the  Rinall-arm!*.  They 
were  likewise  furnished  with  several  small  caiAso.'iS 
calli.Ml  povxitr-i'htsts,  which  were  lixed  ufw^^n  the  deck 
and  filled  with  powder,  old  naiU,  &c.,  and  might  be 
fired  at  any  time, 

CLOTIL     See  CoiTON,  Woollens,  Silk,  i-c, 

CL(  >THIXG.  A  very  striking  fact,  exLibite-d  by 
tlie  bills  of  mortality  is  the  very  large  projxjrtion  oi 
persons  who  die  of  consumption.  In  very  many  ca^^en 
the  origin  of  a  consumption  is  an  ordinary'  cohl,  and 
that  cohl  is  frequently  taken  through  the  want  i>i  a 
proper  attention  Uj  clothing,  particularly  in  femah-^. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  comfortal'le  stite 
of  existence  than  that  the  lx>dy  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The  skin,  by  increruse 
of  the  jiei'spi ration,  carries  otf  the  excc^.sof  heat;  tht- 
lungs,  by  dec<.»mposing  the  atmosphere,  8up[»ly  the 
loss ;  so  that  the  internal  p»arts  of  the  body  are  pre- 
served at  a  temperature  of  aljout  9^°  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. In  a<ldition  t<^)  the  imjwjrtant  shar6 
which  the  function  of  pci-spiration  has  in  regulating 
the  heat  of  the  lH>dy,  it  serves  the  further  purjos'^ 
of  an  outlet  to  the  constitution,  by  which  it  gets  ri  1 
of  mattei-s  that  are  no  longer  useful  in  it^s  economv. 
The  excretory  function  of  the  skin  is  of  such  jKara- 
mount  importance  to  health  that  we  ought  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  means  of  securing  its  l>eing  duly 
performed ;  ft>r  if  the  matters  that  ought  to  K* 
thrown  out  of  the  l>o<ly  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  are 
retained,  they  invariably  j»rove  injurious.  AMien 
speaking  of  the  excremcntitious  matter  of  the  skin 
we  do  not  mean  the  Rensible  moisture  which  i^ 
poured  out  in  hot  weather,  or  when  the  IkmIv  i^, 
heated  Ijy  exercist;;  I  tut  a  n\;itter  which  is  too  subtle 
for  tlie  senses  to  take  cognizance  of,  which  is  con- 
tinually iKis.sing  otf  fi'om  every  part  of  the  Iwdy,  and 
which  has  been  called  ins' md/th  jicrs'p/'ration.  This 
inseiisil.tle  persjiiratitm  is  the  tnie  excretion  of  the 
skin.  A  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
is  a  ])revailing  symptom  in  almost  all  diseaseii.  It  i^ 
the  s(tle  cause  of  many  fe\'ers.  Very  many  chronic 
diseases  have  no  other  cause.  In  warm  weather,  and 
]»articularly  in  hot  climates,  the  functions  oi  the  skin 
being  jtrodigiously  inereased,  all  the  conseipicnces  of 
interrupting  them  are  iirojxniionably  dangerous, 
liesides  the  function  of  pers])iration,  the  skin  is  un 
organ  of  abs<tr[»tion.  It  is  also  the  part  on  which  the 
or-MU  of  feelin.r  or  touch  is  distributed.  The  skin  is 
supjtlied  with  glands,  which  i)rovide  an  oily  matter, 
that  renders  it  almost  im]>ervious  to  water,  and  thu^i 
sireures  tlie  evajmration  of  the  sensible  pers]»i ration. 
Were  this  oilv  matter  deficient,  the  skin  would  Ive- 
cc>me  sodvlen.  as  is  the  case  when  it  has  been  re- 
moved— a  fact  to  be  observed  in  theh.andsof  washer- 
\vonien,  M  hen  it  is  destroyed  by  the  solvent  |Mnvers 
of  the  soa|).  The  hair  ser\es  as  so  many  capillary 
tubes  to  coudnet  the  perspired  fiuid  from  the  skin. 
The  three  ])owers  of  tb.e  skin,  pers|>iration,  al^sorp- 
tion,  and  ft  cling,  are  so  deperjdent  on  each  other 
that  it  is  iujpossible  for  one  to  be  derangeil  without 
the  other  two  being  also  disordered.  For  if  a  man 
be  exposed  to  a  fiosty  atmosphere  till  his  limits  be- 
come stifi"  and  his  skin  insensible,  the  vessels  that 
excite  the  ]«erspiration  and  the  absorbent  ves-sels 
I'ai  talce  of  the  torp<tr  that  has  seized  on  the  nerves 
of  feeling:  nor  will  they  regain  their  lost  activity 
till  the  sensibility  be  ce.niplctely  restored.  The 
danger  of  siiddeidy  attemjiting  to  restore  st'osibility 
t(»  f ro/.(  II  parts  is  well  known.  If  the  addition  of 
warmth  be  not  very  gradual,  the  vitality  of  the  p;)xt 
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vnXl  be  destroyed.  This  ooiuideration  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  will  at  onoe  point  out  the  necessity 
of  an  especial  attention,  in  a  fickle  climate,  to  the 
subject  of  clothing.  The  chief  end  proposed  by 
cloUiing  ought  to  ba  protection  from  the  oold ;  and 
it  never  can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children), 
that  a  degree  of  oold  amounting  to  shivering  cannot 
be  felt  without  injury  to  the  health,  and  that  the 
strongest  constitution  cannot  resist  the  benumbing 
influence  of  a  sensation  of  oold  oonstantly  present, 
even  though  it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion 
immediate  complaint,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  it  This  degree  of  oold  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole  host  of  chronic 
diHeases,  foremost  amongst  which  are  found  scrofula 
and  consumption.  Persons  engaged  in  sedentary 
employments  must  be  almost  constantly  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless  the  apartment 
in  which  they  work  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  sub- 
jects them,  on  leaving  it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a 
sudden  tnuiaition,  as  it  were,  from  summer  to  win- 
ter. The  inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are  con- 
demned, by  weakening  the  body,  renders  it  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to 
comfort  without  additional  clothing  or  fire.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing 
of  a  proper  quality,  with  the  apartment  moderately 
vrarmed  and  well  ventilated,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  means  of  heating  the  air  of  the  room  so  much 
BM  to  render  any  increase  of  clothing  unnecessary. 
Tu  heat  the  air  of  an  apartment  much  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air ;  that  of  the  close  room  be- 
<xmies  extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which  drcum- 
stanoes  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to  pass  from  it  to 
the  cold,  raw,  external  air.  But  in  leaving  a  mode- 
rately well  warmed  room,  if  properly  clothed,  the 
change  is  not  felt. 

The  only  kind  of  dress  that  can  afford  the  protec- 
tion required  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
high  northern  climates  are  liable,  is  vfoolUn,  Those 
who  would  receive  the  advantage  which  the  wearing 
of  woollen  is  capable  of  affording,  must  wear  it  next 
the  skin ;  for  it  is  in  this  situation  only  that  its 
health-preserving  power  can  be  felt  The  great  ad- 
vantages of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly  these: — ^the 
readiness  with  which  it  allows  the  escape  of  sweat 
through  its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserving  the  sen- 
sation of  warmth  to  the  sldn  under  all  circumstances; 
the  slowness  with  which  it  conducts  heat ;  the  soft- 
ness, lightness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  CtiUon 
clothy  though  it  differs  but  little  from  linen,  approach- 
es nearer  to  the  nature  of  woollen,  and  on  Uiat  ac- 
count must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  beet  substance 
of  which  clothing  may  be  made.  Silk  is  the  next  in 
point  of  excellence,  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  cotton 
in  every  respect  Linen  possesses  the  contrary  of 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as  excellencies  in 
woollen.  It  retains  the  matter  of  perspiration  in  its 
texture,  and  speedily  becomes  imbued  with  it;  it 
gives  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin ;  it 
is  very  readily  saturated  with  moisture,  and  it  con- 
ducts heat  too  rapidly. 

There  are  several  prevailing  errors  in  the  mode  of 
adapting  clothes  to  the  figure  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly amongst  females.  Clothes  should  be  so  made 
as  to  allow  the  body  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  mo- 
tions. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  productive 
of  more  mischief  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
misery  end  suffering  arising  from  it  begin  while  we 
are  yet  in  the  cradle.  Girls  have  for  a  while  the  same 
chance  as  boys,  in  a  freedom  from  bandages  of  all 
kinds;  but  as  they  approach  to  womanhood  they  are 
subjected  to  trouimels  in  the  form  of  stays.    The 


bad  consequences  are  not  immediately  obvious,  but 
not  the  less  certain  on  that  account  The  girl 
writhes  and  twists  to  avoid  the  pinching  which  must 
necessarily  attend  the  commencement  of  wearing 
stays  tightly  laced.  The  posture  in  which  she  finds 
ease  is  the  one  in  which  she  will  oonstantly  be,  until 
at  last  she  will  not  be  comfortable  in  any  other,  even 
when  she  is  freed  from  the  pressure  that  originally 
obliged  her  to  adopt  it  In  this  way  most  of  the  de- 
formities to  which  young  people  are  subject  originate, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  per- 
ceived until  they  have  become  considerable,  and 
have  existed  too  long  to  admit  of  remedy. 

CLOUD.  The  clouds  are  aqueous  vapours,  which 
hover  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  differ  from  fogs  only  by  their  height, 
and  less  degree  of  transparency.  The  cause  of  the 
latter  circumstance  is  the  thinness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  its  higher  regions,  where  the  particles  of  vapour 
become  condensed.  The  varieties  of  clouds  are  nu- 
merous. Some  cast  a  shade  which  covers  the  sky, 
and  at  times  produces  a  considerable  darkness;  others 
resemble  a  light  veil,  and  permit  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  moon  to  pass  through  them.  The  evaporations 
which  rise  from  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and,  in  fact, 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  ascend,  on  ac- 
count of  their  elasticity  and  lightness,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, until  the  air  becomes  so  cold  and  thin  that  they 
can  rise  no  higher,  but  are  condensed.  Philosophers, 
however,  are  of  very  different  opinions  respecting 
the  way  in  which  the  condensation  and  the  whole 
formation  of  the  clouds  proceed.  The  theory  gene- 
rally held  is  that  the  water,  after  its  ascent  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  before  it  takes  the  shape  of  clouds, 
exists  in  a  gaseous  state,  not  affecting  the  hygrometer, 
which  is  the  reason  why  the  air  in  the  higher  regions 
is  always  dry.  The  clouds  are  collections  of  small 
vesicles,  in  the  transformation  of  which  from  the 
gaseous  state  it  it  believed  that  heat  operates,  in. 
part  at  least,  because  clouds  communicate  a  degree 
of  heat  to  the  body  which  they  render  damp.  An- 
other theory  is  that  clouds  are  collections  of  precipi- 
tated bubbles,  and  differ  by  their  negative  electricity 
from  fogs,  the  electricity  of  which  is  generally  posi- 
tive. If  clouds  and  fogs  lose  their  electricity,  rain 
ii  produced.  These  explanations  are,  however,  by 
no  means  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  dumge  of  winds  contributes  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  clouds  and  fogs.  In  countries  where 
this  change  is  small  and  Infrequent,  as  between  the 
tropics,  these  phenomena  of  humidity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  comparatively  rare,  but,  when  they 
happen,  the  more  violent,  because  a  great  quantity 
of  vapour  has  had  time  to  coUect  The  distance  of 
the  clouds  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very  dif- 
ferent Thin  and  light  clouds  are  much  higher  than 
the  highest  mountains ;  thick  and  heavy  clouds,  on 
the  contrary,  touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and  even 
trees.  The  average  height  of  the  clouds  is  calculated 
to  be  2i  miles.  Their  size  is  likewise  very  different. 
Some  have  been  found  occupying  an  extent  of  20 
square  miles,  and  their  thickness,  in  some  cases,  has 
been  ascertained  by  travellers,  who  have  ascended 
mountains,  to  bo  several  thousand  feet:  others  are 
very  thin,  and  of  small  dimensions. 

llie  natural  history  of  clouds,  not  as  respects  their 
chemical  structure,  but  their  forms,  their  application 
to  meteorology  and  a  knowledge  of  the  weather,  has 
been  well  treated  by  Luke  Howard,  in  his  Essay  on 
Clouds.  He  distributes  douds,  in  the  first  place,  into 
three  simple  or  primary  forms,  viz.: — 1,  llie  HmiM 
(PL  XLI.  fig.  1),  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  lock  of  hair,  and  consisting  of  fibres  which  di- 
verge in  all  directions.  Clouds  of  this  dcHcription 
fluut  at  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere,  their  ele- 
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vatioii,  accoivliiiL,'  to  D;ilt.t»n,  Ik  iiiLj  from  3  to  5  miles 
filM»\c  tlic  earth  s  surf-ice.  1.'.  Tlie  cinnn/na  or  htaj> 
(liu.  -),  (leriviiiuT  it.s  iiaiiai  from  the  accumulation  of 
cl'iuils  of  which  it  is  composctl,  an-l  ]>re>eiitiui,^  gcue- 
rally  the  ajU'caraui'c  of  a  hcnii^jilKiical  figure  ou  a 
hori/.tuital  hjuse.  TIk  ^e  cloiitls  aicoiui'any  and  foretel 
line  Weather,  and  aie  fornird  more  especially  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  attainiu;^'  tlieir  j^rcutest  hize 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  L^radually  decreiisin.:  to- 
wards sunset.  CJreat  masses  of  (•(t/nulus  during,'  liiu'h 
^\in'is,  in  tlie  quarter  (»f  the  heavens  towards  which 
till,'  wind  Mows,  indicat'j  a]>proachini,^  calm  and  rain. 
If  the  cuinuf'u.-i  do.s  ii«tt  disaj»|>ear,  but  rises,  athunder- 
Htnrm  may  l)e  e\|»eited  to  folh.w  vlurinij  the  niirht. 
y>.  The'  .strtitii.'i  {{'[•j;.  ;; I,  ho  named  from  its  sprca'lin^^ 
out  unifiirmiy  in  a  horizontal  layer,  whieh  receives 
all  its  au_qni  ntatioiis  of  Ndlume  from  l)elow.  It  is 
likewise  often  eall.'d  XXui  full -i  loud,  from  its  being 
L'enerallv  forniod  by  the  sinkiiiLfof  ^al•ourin  the  atino- 
s|)liere.  It  belongs  essentially  t«»  the  night,  and  is 
fre'juently  sc;en  on  ealm  sumnier  eveiiinus  after  sim- 
.set  ;tseendinu'  fr<»m  the  lower  to  tiie  hiirlier  ''rounds, 
and  dis|.(i>ing  in  the  form  of  a  cunudus  at  sunrise. 
'J'iiese  three  jaimary  forms  of  clouds  are  subdivided 
l-y  Howard  into  the  bellowing  niodilications,  b»ur  in 
nuujber: — 1.  The  cin-'i-riiiiiul us  (tig.  -l),  comjtosed  of 
a  colK  etion  of  cirri,  and  sjireading  it-elf  frequently 
o\er  the  sky  in  the  form  of  l)e<ls  of  d-.-licate  snow- 
llalxt  s.  Prom  th«'  cireum-'taner'  of  the  small  ma^>es 
\\  hieh  c<»nij'o>t,'  tliis  cloud  lying  often  (fsniitlo;  or 
H<  parate  from  one  another,  it  has  sometimes  received 
the  designation  of  snifl'  ,'-cl<>u<l.  'J,  Tlie  clrro-stra- 
tiii  or  irniH-rioml  (tiir,  ;'»),  so  calletl  from  its  being 
;:ener.d]y  seen  >l«»wly  sinking,  and  in  a  state  of  trans- 
formation; when  s(  t-n  in  tiu;  di.-tance,  a  <-olliition  of 
tiiese  elouds  suuiC*'^^"'  the  lesi  nd"lance  of  a  shoal  of 
li-h.  and  the  sl<y,  v.Imii  thickly  mottle<l  witjj  tliein,  is 
(  alh-d  in  I'opuhir  language  a  iiKii-ktrd-liiv  k  .sli/.  T.. 
Tlie  rii/itid'd-.st nih'.^  or  tudl n-rhmd  (tig.  (.'»),  one  of 
the  grand'^t  an<l  most  beautiful  of  <louds,  and  con- 
hist  ing  of  a  eollectiou  of  lar^e  ihecy  elouds  overhaiiif- 
in.r  a  flat  stratum  <.>r  ba->e.  -1.  The  cinniilo-rin  o- 
at rdt ii.'i,  )i/'iiihiis\  or  Tit/ii-'  lot'il  (tig.  7^,  recogni/able, 
aeconling  to  Mr,  Howard,  by  its  librous  border  and 
uniformly  gray  asjieit.  It  ]>re-erits  one  «)f  the  lea-t 
attiactive  apiiearaiu  t.s  .anioji.^f  elouds.  Imt  it  is  onlv 
\\iien  the  dark  suiface  of  this  eloud  forms  its  ba».k- 
giound  that  tlie  s]>l<-n(li<l  j»hi  iionieuon  of  tiie  rain- 
Imiw  is  exhibited  in  perfeilioii. 

'i'iio  clouiis  are  Li-Ji.erally  a-siuTied  to  three  atmo- 
s|iherical  r^  -ions,  the  u]»|>er,  tho  miildle.  and  the  lower 
r<  -i..n,  to  whirh  a  fouitii.  the  lowist.  may  be  added. 
'i'o  the  U|t|Kr  region  beliMius  th<*  rirrii.>\  which  has 
the  lea.-it  d«  n.^ity,  but  the  gri  ate>t  bright  and  variety 
of  shape  and  direetioii.  The  middle  region  is  the 
s<  at  of  riiiiiiiliLs-,  whicii  is  !r,.]i,.i-;illy  the  m<»st  con- 
«1<iis.m1.  and  mo\e>  with  the  strt-am  of  air  nearest  to 
the  earth.  Jf  tic  upper  re_:ion,  with  its  drying 
]>ow.'|-,  predoiiiiiiat'  s.  the  uppri"  ]»arts  t>\  the  cmiiul ns 
In-  ouie  '■//•/ (/.v.  lint  if  the'  lower  r(._;ion  j«re<lond- 
nates  (into  which  th'.- densest  \apours  are  attracted 
and  <lissolved  int<j  dropvii,  the  ba.-is  (.f  the  <  iit,iiifi(s 
sinks,  and  the  eloud  Ix-coUies  sh'itf as,  the  loWcl'  sur- 
face of  V.  hi<h  g<ii.,raliy  n-t-i  u]'on  the  eaith  or  tla? 
\\  ater.  Of  thf  natuial  jiln'iKinuiui  jiroduc  d  by  the 
a' tiou  of  til*-'  ( loud.^  tht:  itrifi  rs/xii't  (h.:.  "')  pusmts 
(»rje  of  the  nio>t  reniarkabh;  instances.  This  <urious 
appearance    is  deSf-iibed   under  the  article   \\'llliaj- 

WINMS. 

('1j()F1),  St..  a  town,  I'ranee,  «lepartni»'nt  Seine- 
L't-<>i>e,  •>  miles  s,w.  from  i'aris,  on  one  of  the 
railway  lines  to  Versailles,  is  eharmln'jly  situ- 
at'd  on  the  slope  <tf  a  hill  ovorhutUin.,'  the  river 
Seijte.  It  i-.  e.  lebratr.l  for  its  eh.lteati  and  its 
ni.ijnili'ent  pari,;,  a  favourite  holiilay  resort  of  the 


Tarisiajis.  The  annual  fair  held  liere  in  SepteTnb«ef 
lasts  three  weeks,  and  is  attended  by  multitutlf.-*  frr.m 
the  ea]»ital.  The  ]>ark  extentls  from  the  bank  vi  the 
Seine  about  lO  miles  to  Ciarches,  and  i.'»  a<^lome<l  vriiii 
beautiful  cascades  and  wat^-r-works.  As  the  resi- 
dence of  the  monarchs  of  France,  St.  Cloud  is  histori- 
cally interesting.  Jn  135>l  the  town  was  bunieJ  by 
the  English,  ami  in  1411  by  the  Ann;\gnac.s.  In  tb-;^ 
c»ld  mansion  of  St.  Cloud  Henry  HI.  ^va8  murdcrc<l 
by  Clement,  August  li,  iri^^l*.  Owing  to  the  aniem- 
ties  of  its  situation,  this  edifice  and  its  sj.lendid  fr^vr- 
dens  were  jtur<:h;vsed  by  LouLs  XIV.,  who  presented 
it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  prince 
enlarged  and  transfonned  it  into  a  splendid  pahu?e, 
whieh  becanie  the  residence  of  llenriettfi,  quevn  of 
(  harle.s  I.  of  England,  from  the  time  she  quitted  that 
country  till  her  tleath.  In  1710  brilliant  fetea  were 
held  here  on  the  reception  of  the  Czar  Peter,  given 
by  IiOuis-l*hilii>pe  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  sold 
the  castle  to  ^larie  Antoinette.  On  the  l&th  Bru- 
maire  (17i'U)  the  representiitives  of  the  people,  otiid- 
ally  conv.  ked  in  the  orangery  of  St.  Cloud,  wera 
dispersed  by  the  grenadiers  of  Ronaparte,  thus  put- 
ijig  an  end  to  the  first  revolution.  Na[>oleon  chuse 
St.  Cloud  for  his  residence;  hence  the  expression, 
rahiiKf  "/' .S7.  Ch'iul,  Under  the  former  government 
tlie  ])hr:use  wa.s  r>ihiiift  of  IVr.va///' .-J,  or  cabintt  of  the 
Tiilli  rUs.  In  1 61  r»  lilucher  had  his he:itl -quarters at  St. 
(loud:  and  here  wiisioncluded  the  military  convention 
(duly  ;i,  1>1.'>)  by  which  Paris  fell  a  second  time  int<j 
the  hands  t)f  the  allies.  Here  also,  in  July,  l6.>o, 
Charhs  X.  signed  the  ordonnances  which  led  tt>  th« 
second  revolution.  The  c:Lstle  became  the  simimer 
i'e.>i(hnc(;  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  in  it  he  signed  the 
<h  elaration  of  war  against  I'russia  (1S70).  l)uring 
the  >ieL:e  of  Paris  the  (ierman  outposts  occupied  the 
I'ark  of  St.  Cloud,  and  in  their  attemj)ts  to  di.sl<Ml.;e 
them  the  I'reneh  gunners  of  Mont  Valerien  oidy 
sure.  .  de<l  in  burning  the  im]>erial  residences  to  the 
\erv  walls.  The  tow  n  (.wes  its  <»ngdn  to  Clodoald,  a 
graud.-on  of  ( 'lovis,  who  founded  a  monastery  here  in 
.'t.'d.     To]'.  4747. 

(LOUDJilOKRY  {Rnhiix  chamamorvs),  a  fniit 
found  plentifully  in  the  noith  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Amrrii-a.  It  is  so  abundant  in  La])land,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  that  it  forms  an  ai"ticle  of  extensive  cvni- 
I  iiierce.  and  in  some  ]tarts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, wiu  re  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  buck  «'r 
knot  berry.  The  plant  is  small,  with  a  rather  large 
handsome  leaf,  indented  and  serrated  at  the  edu'es. 
A  >iii-le  berry  grows  at  the  to]»  of  the  stem.  The 
fiiiit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  .strawberry,  and  the 
lla\our  e\ci-edingly  hue.  AVhen  eaten  with  sugar 
and  cream  it  is  p»  euliarly  cooling  and  delicious,  and 
the  I'aiglish  traveller  ]>r.  Clarke  states  that  to  it^ 
bl>rifuge  jtrojierti*  s  he  is  indel>ted  for  his  life  when 
attacked  by  an  obstinate  fever.  This  berry  has  not 
yt  t  Ixen  aititiiially  cultivated  with  success,  as  it 
s« .  nis  dillieult  of  naturalization  to  any  but  its  nativ* 
soil  and  clini.ate, 

i'EOUOH,  AuTiirii  Hiunr,  a  poet  of  great  pro- 
niise^  born  at  ]>iverpool,  1st  January,  1JS19.  He 
studietl  inider  I  )r.  Arnold  at  Kugby,  and  then  at  0.x- 
fonl,  where  he  iiighly  distinguished  himself.  In  184S 
he  \isited  l*aris,  and  s]>ent  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  follow ini:  Year  in  Italy.  On  his  return  from  a 
t<»ur  in  Ann  ilea  (IN."*'-*)  he  wa.s  a]>]>ointed  one  of  the 
i]is]>eetors  attached  to  the'  educational  branch  of  the 
privy-council  othce.  He  <licd  l^th  Noveml^er,  1861, 
at  Florence,  of  malaria  fever,  while  returning  from  a 
jourih  v  to  (Ireeee  for  the  purjukse  of  rec^niiting  hia 
hi  altli,  shattepd  by  overwork.  His  poems  were  col- 
lected and  pulilished,  along  with  a  genial  memoir,  by 
Mr.  y.  T.  Palgrave  in  IxI'J.  They  are  masculine 
and    vigorous    in   t^'ne,    and    contain    many   noble 
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thoughts,  Mid  strokes  of  genuine  humour  alternating 
with  passages  of  deep  pathos  and  tenderness. 

CLOVE.  The  dove  is  the  unexpanded  flower-bud 
of  an  East  Indian  tree  {Caryophyllus  aronuUieut\ 
somewhat  resembling  the  laurel  in  its  height,  and  in 
the  shape  of  its  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  dusters, 
and  the  petals  are  small,  rounded,  and  of  abluish  colour; 
the  seed  is  an  oval  berry.  In  the  Molucca  Islands, 
where  the  raising  of  different  spices  was  f  ormerlycarried 
on  by  the  Dutch  colonists  to  a  great  extent,  the  culture 
of  the  clove-tree  was  a  very  important  pursuit.  It 
has  even  been  asserted  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  commerce  in  this  article  to  them- 
selves, they  destroyed  all  the  trees  growing  in  other 
islands,  and  confined  the  propagation  of  them  to  that 
of  Temate.  But  it  appears  that,  in  1770  and  1772, 
both  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  were  transplanted  from 
the  Moluccas  into  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, and  subsequently  into  some  of  the  colonies  of  South 
America,  where  they  have  since  been  cultivated  with 
great  success.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  the 
clove-tree  produces  a  vast  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
o{)eration  of  gathering  is  performed  betwixt  the 
months  of  October  and  February,  partly  by  the  hand, 
partly  by  hooks,  and  partly  by  beating  the  trees  with 
bamboos.  The  cloves  are  subsequenUy  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  smoke  of  wood  fires,  afterwards  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  When  first  gathered  they  are  of  a 
reddish-colour,  but  by  drying  they  assume  a  deep- 
brown  cast.  This  spice  yields  a  very  fragrant  odour, 
and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and  warm  taste.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  hot  and  stimulating  medi- 
dne,  but  is  more  frequently  used  in  culinary  prepar- 
ations. When  fresh  gathered,  cloves  will  yield,  on 
pressure,  a  fragrant,  £bick,  and  reddish  oil ;  and  by 
distillation  a  limpid  essential  oil. 

CLOVE  BARK,  or  Culilawan  Babk,  is  furnished 
by  a  tree  of  the  Molucca  Islands  {Cinnamomum 
CulUavan),  It  is  in  pieces  more  or  less  long,  almost 
flat,  thick,  fibrous,  covered  with  a  white  epidermis  of 
a  reddish-yellow  inside,  of  a  nutmeg  and  clove  odour, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  sharp  taste.  It  is  one  of  the 
substitutes  for  cinnamon,  but  not  much  used.  We 
find  also,  in  oommeroe,  under  the  name  of  chve  harky 
another  bark  furnished  by  the  Myrtut  caryophyUata 
(Linn.)  It  is  in  sticks  2  feet  long,  formed  of  several 
pieces  of  very  thin  and  hard  bark  rolled  up  one  over 
the  other,  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  of  a  taste  similar 
to  that  of  cloves.  It  possesses  the  same  properties 
as  the  former  barks,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  them. 

CLOVER  {Trifoliwny  The  cloven  are  a  very 
numerous  family.  Some  botanists  reckon  no  less 
than  fifty-five  spedes  belonging  to  the  genus  of  which 
cultivated  clovers  are  varieties.  The  following  are 
most  used : — 1.  T.protense,  or  common  red  dover.  This 
is  a  biennial,  and  sometimes,  espedally  on  chalky 
soils,  a  triennial  plant.  This  is  the  kind  most  com- 
monly cultivated,  as  it  yields  a  larger  product  tlian 
any  of  the  other  sorts.  The  soil  best  adapted  for 
clover  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  which  is  favourable  to 
its  long  tap-roots ;  but  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  not 
too  moist  So  congenial  is  calcareous  matter  to 
dover,  that  the  mere  strewing  of  lime  on  some  soils 
will  call  into  action  clover-seeds,  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, have  lain  dormant  for  ages.  It  is  a  recommen- 
dation of  this  grass  that  it  is  sdapted  to  a  soil  suitable 
to  scarcdy  any  other  kind  of  grass — to  land  which 
is  dry,  light,  sandy,  or  composed  mostly  of  gravel. 
Clover-seed  should  be  sowed  in  the  spring,  except  in 
climates  where  there  are  no  severe  winter  frosts. 
The  young  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn  can- 
not bear  the  frost  so  well  as  those  which  have  had  a 
whole  summer  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  Spring 
wheat  is  a  very  good  crop  with  which  to  sow  dover  and 
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other  grass-seed.  It  is  recommended  to  sow  the  grass- 
seed,  and  plough  or  harrow  it  in  with  the  wheat.  If 
it  be  scattered  on  the  surface  without  being  well 
covered,  a  part  does  not  vegetate,  and  that  which  does 
will  be  liable  to  injury  from  drought  Clover-seed  may 
also  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  winter  grain,  and  har- 
rowed in.  European  writers  agree  with  American 
cultivators  that  the  harrowing  unll  do  no  damage,  but 
will  be  of  service  to  the  grain.  The  quantity  sown 
may  amount  to  10  or  12  lbs.  of  dover-seed  per  acre,  if 
the  soil  be  rich,  and  double  that  quantity  if  it  be  poor. 
Clover-seed  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  good  quantity 
of  purple  and  brown  coloured  seed  amongst  it,  which 
shows  its  maturity,  should  be  preferred.  When  per- 
fectly ripe  and  weU-gathered,  its  power  of  vegetation 
will  continue  for  four  or  five  years.  Two  sorts  of 
machines  are  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  for  gathering  dover- 
seed.  One  of  these  machines  couBists  of  an  open 
box  about  4  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  about  3 
feet  in  height  on  three  sides ;  to  the  fore  part,  which 
is  open,  fingers  are  fixed,  about  3  feet  in  length,  and 
so  near  as  to  break  off  the  heads  from  the  dover 
stocks  between  them,  which  are  thrown  back  as  the 
box  advances.  The  box  is  fixed  on  an  axle-tree  sup- 
ported by  small  wheels,  with  handles  fixed  to  the 
hinder  part,  by  which  the  driver,  while  managing  the 
horse,  raises  or  depresses  the  fingers  of  the  madiine 
so  as  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the  grass.  The  other 
machine,  called  a  cradle,  is  made  of  an  oak  board 
about  18  inches  in  length  and  10  in  breadth.  The 
fore  part  of  it,  to  the  length  of  9  inches,  is  sawed  into 
fingers ;  a  handle  is  inserted  behind  inclined  towards 
them,  and  a  cloth  put  round  the  back  part  of  the 
board,  which  is  cut  somewhat  circular,  and  raised  on 
the  handle;  this  collects  the  heads  or  tops  of  the 
grass,  and  prevents  them  from  scattering  as  they  are 
struck  off  by  the  cradle,  which  may  be  inade  of  differ- 
ent sizes — ^being  smaller  in  proportion  for  women  and 
children,  who  by  means  of  it  may  likewise  collect 
large  quantities. — 2.  Trifclium  repenM,  or  white  dover. 
This  also  thrives  best  in  light  Umd.  When  sown  by 
itself  it  rardy  grows  tall  enough  to  be  well  cut  witi^ 
a  scythe.  It  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  pasturage 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  Central  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  has  also  been  introduced  into  South 
America.  T,  hyhridutnf  Alsike,  hybrid,  or  Swedish 
clover,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  and  is  strongl  v  recommended  for  cold,  moist, 
stiff  soils.  It  resembles  the  common  red  clover 
in  duration,  stature,  and  mode  of  growth.  The  stems 
are  hollow,  not  creeping,  but  dispMed  to  spread  unless 
sown  dose,  when  they  will  attain  a  height  of  2  or 
even  3  feet  It  has  erroneously  been  said  to  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  that  is  only  from  the 
facility  with  which  it  sheds  its  seed  and  arises  self- 
sown.  T.  medium,  perennial  red  or  meadow  clover, 
much  resembles  the  common  red,  but  differs  some- 
what in  habit,  and  the  bright  red  flowers  are  larger 
and  form  a  less  compact  head.  Its  produce  is  loss  in 
quantity,  and  not  so  nutritive,  as  that  of  the  common 
red.  Cloverrequiresmuchattentiontomakeitintohay. 
Its  stalks  are  so  succulent  that  the  leaves,  which  are 
the  best  part,  are  apt  to  crumble  and  waste  away 
before  the  hay  is  well  dried.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
recommended  to  cart  it  to  the  mow  or  the  stack  be- 
fore the  stalks  are  dry,  and  either  to  put  it  up  with 
alternate  layers  of  hay  and  straw,  or  to  salt  it  at  the 
rate  of  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  whole  bushel  per  ton. 
Green  clover  is  good  for  swine. 

CLO  VIS,  King  of  the  Franks,  bom  465,  succeeded 
his  father  Childeric  in  the  year  481,  as  chief  of  the 
warlike  tribe  of  Salian  FraiUcs,  who  inhabited  North- 
em  Gaul  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Somme  and 
the  Ardennes.    This  tribe  at  a  former  |  eriod  had 
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rnatlo  iiicnr.-iions  into  tlio  luiLiLlxmiiiicj  territories,  Imt 
wore  driven  Lack  into  tliuir  forests  and  niurasscs. 
Cloxis  thcreforo  united  uith  Ifa.^nacaire,  kinij  of 
Cand)i'ay,  anil  doelarcd  war  npuii  Syauriiis  (sou  of 
AcLjidius  or  ( Jilon),  the  Roman  LTOvtrnur  at  Soissons. 
The  ItoniaJis  were  entirely  routed  near  Soissous,  iji 
4."^<1.  lSyaij;rius  lied  to  'J'oulo\isi;,  to  the  court  of 
Ahiric,  kin;,'  of  the  (i<>tlis,  \vho.>e  cowardly  eouneillors 
delivered  him  up  to  Clo\ir^.  l»y  whom  he  win  put  to 
death.  SoissoiLs  nov.-  becanie  tlie  ca])ital  of  the  new 
kiiii^'dom  of  tlie  ^>alian  Franks.  In  order  to  o]<tain 
assistance  in  withstandini,''  the  powerful  Vi.si;j:oths  in 
(Jaul,  ('lovis  married  Cl<»tilda,  niece  of  Gundebald, 
kiuLT  of  J'.ur^undy.  Tliis  ]»rinces.s,  who  had  ljt;en 
educated  in  the  Chri.-lian  faith,  was  desirous  that 
her  husland  also  sliouhl  em) -race  it.  Her  ell'orts 
Were  fruiLless,  till  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  hard 
l>rcssed  in  a  battle  a;4ainst  tlie  Alenjanni,  wliich  took 
]>lace  at'J\»ll)iae  (supjiosetl  to  he  the  modern  Zuhpicli) 
in  4!»(j,  C]o\i.s  called  on  the  (Jotl  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Christians.  Victory  declared  in  his  favour,  and  the 
jyart  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Ah'manin  lyini,'  on  the 
I'l'per  llhine  submitted  to  the  Kini,'  of  the  Franks, 
'i'he  victor's  conversion  was  now  an  easy  matt<r  for 
the  eloijuent  St.  llemiuius,  Idshop  of  rdielms,  Clovis 
was  solemnly  ba]>tized  at  Kheims,  l)eceml)er  25,  41't;, 
with  .several  thousand  IVanLs,  men  and  wouk'Ii.  St. 
liend;;iu  3  at  the  same  time  anointed  him.  The  cities 
of  Armorica  (lireta  1,^10  then  submitted  to  his  sci  |>tre 
in  4'.<7.  There  now  remained  in  (laul  only  two  inde- 
pendent powers  l)esides  the  Franks,  aIz.  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  VisiL;(.ths.  The  former  had  two  kinoes, 
(Jude;,dsilus  and  CundebaLI.  Clovis  made  an  attack 
nj)on  the  latter,  whose  territories  extended  from  the 
Aosires  to  the  Aljis  and  the  sea-coast  of  Marseilles. 
<Tundel>aId,  deserted  liy  th<>  faithless  (iodcLiisilus, 
was  routed  near  I)ijon,  com] -elled  to  surrender  Lyons 
and  Yienne  to  the  victcrioiis  (.'lovi^,  autl  to  flee  to 
Avit^non,  where  he  concluded  a  ]>eace,  in  whicii  he 
re.>ti)red  his  kiuLrdom  t<»  Gun<h'bald,  (tn  condition  that 
the  latter  sliouhl  pay  him  tribut''.  (/'lo\  i.s  returned 
home  h/ailed  with  spoils.  (iund<'bald  afteruards  vio- 
l:ded  the  treaty;  but  (  lovis,  fearin;jf  the  Visiixoths, 
entered  into  a  new  alliance  witli  him.  Hostilities 
soon  Imtke  out  between  Ahiric,  kin<^  of  the  \'isi;j:oths, 
and  (.lovis.  In  the  battle  fought  at  A'rmgle,  near 
I'oitiers,  the  latter  irained  a  comitlete  vict'»rv,  .^laying 
Ids  enemy  witii  his  own  hand.  After  this  victory 
Clovis  re-cei\ed  the  lioiiour  of  the  c<>nsulsliij>  from 
the  ]Cniperor  Anast:isins.  The  K'mj;  of  the  J'Vanks, 
having  lii-;  head  adorned  with  a  til. idem,  ajijteared  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  <-!  Tours,  clid  in  the  tunic 
and  jjurple  robe,  and  w.is  sahiteil  by  tlie  people  a.s 
ccdisul  and  Au:4U-.tus.  it  now  becanie  his  object  to 
ri<l  hims''lf  by  all  means  of  all  the  other  Fi-ankish 
rulei-s,  in  or-l.-r  thr.t  he  might  leave  th'^  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  Tiaiilcs  to  his  children;  and  in  this  pur- 
pose lie  8UC(<.eded  by  treachery  and  cruelty.  ( *ar- 
aric,  king  of  the  florin! ;  Sigebert  and  ('lodejic, 
kings  of  the  Jfipuarian  I'l-anks;  JIaL:ria<aire,  king  of 
Cambray;  and  iJignomei-,  king  of  ^lans,  were  suc- 
cessively the  victims  of  his  anibltit»n.  He  dic<l  at 
INiris,  Nov.  27,  f/ll,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign.  Hi  tlie  la.^t  year  of  his  reign  Clovis  had  calk  d 
a  council  at  Urhans,  from  wl'ich  are  dated  th--  pecu- 
liar privileges  claimed  by  the  kings  of  liance  in 
opposition  to  the  poi)0. 

CLOWX,  a  role  peculiar  to  the  J]nglidi  .-taje,  1  ut 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  [irn>'i>iso  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  tlie  JJaitsiiitrst  of  the  tJeimans,  'J'he 
origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  some  deriving  it  fj'om 
the  Latin  colonus  in  the  seiise  of  a  jteasant  farmer, 
and  others  connecting  it  with  Mown'  or  'hx-n,'  and 
hence  with  Mow.'  On  tlie  old  Knglish  sta^e  the 
clowu  w;is  the   i>ri\'Ueged   laughter-provoker,   w  lu'^ 


w  ithout  taking  any  part  in  the  dramatic  develop- 
nicnt  of  the  piece  represented,  carried  ou  his  inijrM- 
\  ised  jokes  and  tricks  with  the  actoi*a,  often  indeed  a.1- 
dressing  himself  directly  to  the  audience  iiLst^iuI  of 
ct>nhning  himself  to  what  wits  going  on  on  the  ^Ui^'.\ 
Hi  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  a  distinct  part  was 
assigned  to  the  clown,  who  no  longer  apjv.ars  as  an 
extempore  jestt-r,  although  the  part  he  jilays  is  t^'  a 
certain  extent  in  keejdng  with  his  traditional  func- 
tions. At  a  later  period  the  clowu  was  altogether 
banished  from  tragedy,  and  allowed  to  ajipear  orily 
in  the  aft'.?r-piece,  perlV-rming  grotesque  danc».-s,  sin.'- 
ing  comic  s(»ngs,  kc.  He  is  now  conhned  to  the  pan- 
toniinie  and  the  circus,  in  tiie  former  of  which  be 
plays  a  part  allied  to  tliat  of  the  French  Pun-nA.  Ouk 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  ch>wns  is  tTi»c  ( irini- 
aldi,  who  was  long  the  chief  ornament  of  the  pant.*- 
mimes  eiven  at  Covent  (ranlen. 

CLUYNL,  a  town  in  Ireland,  lo  miles  e.  1\v  s,  ef 
Cork.  It  has  an  ancient  jiarish  church,  a  Hoinan 
Catliolic  chajiek  a  free  school,  foimded  by  I'.i.-h*  p 
Crow  in  172»5,  with  two  National  schools  f<jr  It  ys 
ami  girls.  From  10:{8  t^  IJ^M'3  it  wtis  the  see  <  f  a 
bislu»}»  l>elonging  to  the  Fstablished  (  hurch  of  Jn-- 
land,  but  in  tlie  latter  year  it  was  united  witli  (_'..» k 
and  lioss.  From  17'M  to  17a:3  George  Berkeley,  thx; 
philostjpher,  was  bisiiojt  of  (.'h»yne.     I'op.  2l>S^>. 

CLUB,  the. name  of  a  peculiarly  English  institu- 
tion, which  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  been  intrc- 
duced  into  anv  r.ther  country  except  America,  in  it^ 
original  form,  although  the  word  has  been  adojaed 
in  varitais  languages.  It  is  n(»t  easy  to  deteniji::*.- 
at  what  time  clubs  originated  in  I^mdi^n,  but  it 
apjKai-s  certain  that  they  existed  along-ide  (if  the 
colFee-houses  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenLh  ci  11- 
turies.  At  that  time,  however,  their  character  w  .-ls 
very  dilTerent  from  what  it  is  now.  The  corfee- 
h<»uses  of  those  days  were  the  nearest  represent-:itiv(  s 
of  the  mod<. Ill  clubs,  while  the  clubs  were  commc>nly 
notliing  l>ut  a  Idnd  of  restaurants  or  taverns  where 
])eH)[)le  resorted  to  take  their  meals.  There  was  on*' 
feature,  however,  which  was  peculiar  to  clubs  from 
the  lirst,  and  distinguished  them  from  cotfeediousts. 
namely,  that  while  anvljody  was  free  to  entt-r  a  colfce- 
liouse.  it  wjus  absolutely  necessary  that  a  iierson  should 
have  l>een  formally  received  as  a  nicnil>er  of  a  club, 
according  to  its  ivgulations,  before  lie  waj*  at  lilxrty 
to  enter  it.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  London  clubd 
was  the  Kit-cat  Club,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queon 
Anne,  Among  its  forty  members,  who  used  to  meet 
at  a  ]tastrv-cook's  shoj)  in  order  to  do  ju.stice  to  cer- 
tain mutton  j»ies  for  which  ho  was  famous,  were  six 
dukes,  among  them  the  Duke  of  Marlborou'di;  five 
earls;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  lea^lers  of  the 
Whig  party,  such  as  Sunderland,  Halifax,  Sir  Kobeit 
A\  .il])ole,  and  others;  and  several  of  the  leatiing 
authors  of  the  <lay,  among  them,  Vanbrngh,  Coii- 
greve,  Addisou,  v,\u\  Steele.  Another  club  form«=<l 
about  the  same  time  was  the  Ik-efsteak  Clul),  Ori- 
ginally theS(;  two  clubs  had  no  proiHainced  politiad 
views,  but  in  tlie  end  they  began  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  ]>olitics,  the  Kit-cat  Club  being  Whig,  and 
,  the  Beefsteak  Club  'J'ory.  There  have  been  several 
]jeefsteak  ("liil  s  .since.  During  the  last  century  it 
was  common  to  give  ectentric  names  to  clubs,  and  the 
conditions  of  being  admitted  to  menilxi-ship  in  anv 
one  (>f  tin  se  clubs  were  as  a  rule  equally  remarked >le. 
Amrtjig  tliese  m.iy  be  mentioned  the  Surly  CluVv,  the 
S].ntfarthing  (Tub:  the  Ugly  Chib  (of  which  Wilkes 
waij  elected  jacsident  for  life,  and  Mirabeau  was  an 
honorary  member');  the  I'lifurtunate  Club;  the  Lying 
Clul),  the  members  of  which  were  not  permitted  to 
utter  a  single  truth  during  their  sittings,  unless  they 
h.'id  I'cen  e\]nes>ly  authorized  to  do  s^>  by  the  presi- 
dent, cVc,  «\:c.     I'eihaps  the  most  celebrated  club  of 
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iMt  century  wm  that  which  was  fint  called  The  Club 
;  u/  eMeUmce^  but  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Literary  Club.  It  was  founded  in  1764,  and 
numbered  among  it>  members  Ihr.  Johnson,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  its  president.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
Edmund  Burke,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edward  (ribbon, 
and  others.  In  1864  the  hundredth  anniyersaiy  of 
its  foundation  was  celebrated,  and  its  name  was  tiien 
changed  to  Johnson's  Club.  The  most  important 
London  dubs  of  the  present  day  are  the  Carlton 
Club  and  the  Keform  Club.  The  former  is  the  prin- 
cipal club  belonging  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  building  in  which  its  members 
meet,  wbich  is  the  most  splendid  building  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Conservative  party.  This  club  was 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  consists 
of  only  800  members.  The  Keform  Club,  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  which  stands  next  to  that  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  is  the  great  club  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Among  the  other  important  London  dubs  are  the 
Army  and  Navy  dub,  the  Oxford  Club,  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  the  Travellers'  Club,  &a  &c.  Similar 
clubs  exist  also  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  English  clubs  have  been  imitated  in  different 
countries  in  Europe,  but  not  with  great  success.  In 
Eranoe,  where  they  were  iatroduoed  at  an  early 
period,  they  soon  became  assodationa  Purely  politiciil 
in  their  UAture,  and  had  no  uniform  and  regular  fonn, 
as  they  were  only  tolerated  during  revdutionary 
epochs,  llie  Club  des  Jacobins,  the  Club  des  Feuill- 
ants,  the  Club  des  Cordelien,  and  the  Club  de  Mont- 
muge,  were  the  most  famous  dubs  of  the  time  of 
the  fint  French  revdntion.  None  of  the  French 
clubs,  ot  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  constitu- 
tional drcles  (rercUt  constUtUionneU),  survived  the 
coup  ditat  of  the  18th  Brumaiie  (9th  Nov.  1799), 
by  which  Napoleon  overthrew  the  -Ilirectory.  Two 
dubs  were  formed  during  the  revolution  of  18S0,  but 
they  were  both  dissolved  by  the  law  relating  to 
associations.  On  the  occasion  of  the  revolution  of 
Feb.  1848,  also,  hosts  of  clubs  started  into  existence, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  the  Central  Ke- 
publican  Sodety  (SocUti  centmU  ripublicaine),  but 
their  duration  was  short,  for  the  constituent  assembly 
in  the  following  year  ordered  them  all  to  be  doeed. 
About  the  same  periods  as  in  France  political  dubs 
were  introduced  into  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spaio, 
osiiedally  during  the  time  of  the  fiist  fVench  revolu- 
tion and  that  of  1848.  In  Gennany,  however,  they 
were  put  down  by  a  law  of  the  empire  in  1793,  and 
in  1832  a  federal  decree  was  issued  prohibiting  all 
kinds  of  political  sodeties  and  assemblies.  In  1848 
the  number  of  clubs  formed  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
in  Gennany,  was  veiy  great,  but  their  collapse  was 
as  sudden  as  their  rise. 

CLUB-HAULING,  a  method  of  tacking  a  ship 
by  letting  go  the  lee-anchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is 
i>ut  of  the  sails,  her  head  beiog  thus  brought  to  the 
wind,  and  then  cutting  the  cable  and  trimming  the 
sails  as  soon  as  she  pays  off.  Club-hauling  is  only 
resorted  to  in  perilous  situations,  and  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  ship  would  otherwise  miss  stays. 

CLUE,  of  a  siul  (in  French,  point),  is  the  lower 
comtir;  and  hence  cltu-ffamets  {cargtus'paifU,  Fr.) 
are  a  sort  of  tackles  fastened  to  the  dues  of  the 
mainsail  and  foresail,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard, 
which  is  usually  termed  clueing-up  the  sails.  Clut' 
lines  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  due-garnets, 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courses,  whilst 
the  due-lines  are  common  to  all  the  square-sails. 

CLUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Sadne-et-Loire, 
lying  between  two  mountains  on  the  Grdne;  11 
miles  x.w.  Macon,  21  miles  8.  Chalons-sur-Sa^ne ; 


Eop.  4007.  Here  was  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
y  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  at  one  time  the  most 
celebrated  in  France.  Its  funds  were  vast,  and  its 
edifices  had  the  appearance  of  a  well-built  dty. 
There  were  600  religious  houses  under  its  direction. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  it  now  remains,  it  having  been 
all  but  utterly  destroyed  in  1789.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France.  The  town  contains  three 
parishes. 

CLUVER,  or  Cluyibiub,  Philip,  a  celebrated 
German  geographer  and  antiquarian,  bom  at  Danzig 
in  1580.  He  applied  himself  hrst  to  the  study  of  law, 
but  afterwards,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  almost 
exdusively  to  histoiy  and  geogn^hy.  Being  on  that 
account  left  without  support  by  his  father,  he  waa 
compelled  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Austrian  army, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned  to  his  favour- 
ite pursuits.  He  now  travelled  through  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  then 
settled  in  Leyden,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  literary  labours  till  his  death  in  1623.  His  first 
geographical  work,  Germania  Antiqua,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1616  at  Leyden.  Two  carefully  prepared 
antiquarian  works,  one  upon  Sicily,  Sardinia^  and 
Cornea^  the  other  upon  Italy,  followed.  His  most 
important  work  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
It  is  entitled  Introductio  in  univexsam  Greographiam 
tarn  Veterem  quam  Novam,  and  is  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  geography  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  historical  and  political  rela- 
tions. The  first  edition  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1629, 
but  it  has  been  frequently  republished.  The  most 
complete  edition  i»  wat  of  Bruzen  de  la  Martinifere 
(Amsterdam,  1729). 

CLWYD,  a  river,  Wales,  county  Denbigh,  rismg 
on  the  K.E.  of  the  Bronbanog,  and  entering  Abergele 
Bay,  after  a  course  chiefly  N.w.  of  about  SO  m&es, 
during  which  it  is  joined  by  several  small  tributaries. 
It  is  navigable  at  high  water  for  vessels  of  80  tons 
burden  to  the  town  of  Bhuddlan,  2  miles  horn  its 
embouchure. 

CLYDE  (mentioned  by  Tadtus  and  Ptolemy  un- 
der the  name  of  Clota),  a  laige  and  beautiful  river  in 
Scotland,  which  rises  anud  the  mountains  and  wastes 
that  separate  Lanarkshire  from  the  counties  of 
Peebles  and  Dumfries,  passes  by  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Diunbarton,  Greenock,  Ac.,  and 
forms  finally  an  extensive  estuary  or  firth  before 
it  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Bute.  From  its  source  to  Bute  its 
length  is  about  100  miles,  though  in  a  direct  line 
the  distance  is  much  shorter.  Its  prindpal  tribu- 
taries are  the  Douglas  Water,  the  Mouse,  the  Nethan, 
the  Avon,  the  Calder,  the  North  Calder,  the  Kelvin, 
the  White  and  Black  Cart,  and  the  Leven.  Near 
Lanark  it  has  three  cdebrated  f aUs — ^the  uppermost, 
Bonniton  Linn,  a  cascade  of  about  30  feet ;  tiie  next, 
Cora  Linn,  where  the  water  takes  three  distinct  leapt, 
each  about  as  high  as  Bonniton;  and  the  lowest, 
Stonebyres,  which,  like  Cora,  has  three  distinct  falls, 
measuring  altofiether  about  80  feet  Stonebyres  Falls 
are  2  vo&m  below  Lanark ;  the  others  are  situated 
about  the  same  distance  above  that  town.  The 
Clyde  becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  river  in  Scotland  for  ocmmeroe.  See 
Glasgow. 

CLYDE,  Lord,  better  kno^vn,  perhaps,  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was  bom  in  Glasgow, 
October  20,  1792,  where  his  father,  John  M'Liver, 
a  native  of  Mull,  worked  as  a  cabinet-maker.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Campbell,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  smaU  proprietor  in  Islay.  By  the 
assistance  of  his  mother's  relations  he  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Military  Academy,  Gosport  In  1808  he  reodved 
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an  ensiLj^i's  cninTriissIon  in  tlio  Otli  lie^inK.iit  of  f»M>t, 
hiiviiiij  ]>revion.sly  cIiauLf'.'tl  liis  name  t<»  ("anij)l»ell  at 
th''  Mi;,'.L;\-stion  uf  his  maternal  imclc,  an  oflicer  in  the 
army.     He  was  imnn;iliat«jly  si-nt  oil'  to  Sjiain,  whore 
lie  ."^c-rved  untler  Sh*  John  Mo(»re.     At  liis  death  he 
returned  to  I'hiirland,  and  f<»rth\vith  joined  the  unfor- 
tnnat(!   Wah-hiixn  expe'lition   in    1S0'.>,      'J'he  same 
year  he  returned  to  Sjtain,  rani  was  ] in-sent  at  most 
of  tlu'   irreat    hatth-s   tiiat   wen*    fought   durin;,'   the 
iViiiiisuhir  war,     .At  the  si<Mc  of  S;ui  Sdnistian.  and 
at    the    i)assaL,''e   of    the    3»itlass(»a,  he   w;is    severely 
wonndeil.       In    tlie    Amrrit-au    war    itf    1814    IT*    he 
H-Tved  in  tin;  C(>tli  JiiH-s  with  the  rauk  of  l.rrvet- 
eaptiiin.     Some  year.s  later  he  was  Miit  to  tht>  Wt  st 
Juili'S,  and  a^sist».'d  in  ernsliinir  a  ne.cro  insurrection 
in  iKinerara.     At  tliis  tinie  (l>'j;;)  lie  li;ul  the  rank 
*'f  hriua-le'-major.     In  1>  \'l  he  was  sent  out  to  <  'hiua 
in   <N.mman"l   of  tin;   I'Sth    Ke^iment.   m\d  with   the 
rank   <>i    lieutenant-et.lonel,   to   whieh   he   had   heeii 
raised  in  l^'-V2.     Tlat  Chinese  war  firnslied,  he  a.;:tin 
found   hinjself  in  active  service  on   the  outlneak  of 
the  Sikli   v,;ir  in    lbl>.      In  this  harassing,'  war  hi.s 
Berviees  were  of  gre  it  im]'ortance.     At  the  hattle  of 
Chillianwallah  he  was  wouud-d  after  sicilfully  man- 
(cuvrin-^'  his  rei^inicnt,  and  at  the  hattle  of  (Jnjerat 
he  so  di>tij!„nu>lied  liimself  as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  J'arliament  and  tiie  title  of  K.('.l*>.     l)urinL,'  l"^.')! 
and  \^'y2,  while  commander-in-chief  in  the  l*eslia\vin- 
distriet,  he  t-arri<'d  on  ceaseless  i>])erations  ai^unst  the 
restless  hill-trihes,   and   with    imiform   success.      In 
IhTcl  lu!  ohtained  the  rank  of  major-LTeneral,  with  the 
connnand  of  the   llii4hlan<l   J'ri'_,Mtle.  serving'  in  tlic 
Crimean  war  unrler  Lor<l  Kn'^d.an  as  commander-in- 
chief,      lli.s  first  e.\j>loit  in  this  war  was  :tt  the  hattle 
of  the  Alma,  when  at  the  h<  ad  of  his  Hijldanders 
he  stonned  tlie  hei-^hts  and  <lrov.^  hack  the  Kus.sians, 
who  were  pressiuL'"  hard  on   (rernnal   lii'own.      His 
si-rviccs  at  tlie   battle  of  T.-daklava — and,  in  shf>rt, 
tlirouuhout  the  war — were  so  conspicuous  that  at  its 
close  in   IS'itJ  he  was  loaded  with  hoiioui-s,  and  no 
name  in  the  J>riti>h  army  stood  hiLrh'.r  than  that  of 
Sir  (  \)liu  Cam[»helh     Scareely  had  tlie  (.'rimean  war 
ended  when  the  Jndian  mutiny  hroke  out.     In  this 
crisis  all  eyes  were  naturally   turned  on   Sir  Colin, 
and  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  in  Tndia 
wa.s  received  with  tinivci^al  sati>fa<  tion.     'J'lie  «lay 
after  his  aj»pointjncut  he  left  J.omhui  for  India,  and 
landed   at  Calcutta  on  the   I'Hth  of  Anijiist,   1^.'»7. 
llaxinir  relievcil   Jlavclock  antl  <Jutrani,  who  were 
lianl  pressed  at  Lncknow,  and  havim;  defeated  the 
rehcls  in  several  eni^;a'_rem<'nts,  he  procee<led  to  invest 
tliat  ]»lai-e.  which   had   lKi(.iiie  the   head-quai'ters  of 
the   r<hellion.      Lucknow   was    taken    hy   storm    in 
Man-h,   1^.')S,  and   hefore   the   entl  of  tlie  year  the 
rehellioii  was  entirely  cru-hed.     Sir  Colin  recei\»d 
the  tlianks(tf  hoth  houses  oi  J  Parliament,  wa-s  eronted 
a  ])eer  with    the   title  of   r..iron  Cly<le,  and  had   an 
inc<.me  of    C-<Hto  a  year  allotted  him.     Jn   l^iM  he 
was  n<»minat«}d  a  KniL^dit  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  in 
lst)'J  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieM-niar.dial.      J  fe  died 
An^iist   14,   I'^i'.-j,  and  was  hnric'l  in   ^^"e^tnlin^ter 
Ahhey. 

( "JiVSTERS,  the  name  udvcn  to  inedicnments  in- 
troduc<'d  into  the  h)\ver  Ijowel.  n^ually  for  tlie  |>uri>ose 
of  expellin.:  its  contents,  l»ut  sonujtimes  also  for  the 
pur{t(<se  of  retaining,',  a.s  when  o|ti\im  is  thus  adniinis- 
tered  in  cases  of  diarrhoa.  Sometimes  also,  wlun  in 
spa.smodic  diseases,  as  tetanus  or  other  causes,  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  clos<'d,  nonrishim,^  fooil  is  in- 
tiodnced  hy  clysters.  When  used  in  ordinary  ea^i  s 
of  constipation  a  syrin^'c  of  a  peculiar  constrn'tioii. 
ca]^al>le  of  injectin-.^^  water  in  a  lukewarm  state,  an<l 
either  ]>\\vv  or  mixed  with  soap,  is  often  em] 'loved 
with  immediate  eilect;  hut  all  kinds  of  clvsters  re- 
quire to  be  used  with  moderation,  as  they  have  a 


tenih'ncy  to  impair  the  energy  of  the  aliment^irT 
canal. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  dau<rhter  of  Kin-  Tyndarei.s 
and  Le<la,  and  half-sLster  of  Helen.  She  U.-re  her 
husl).and  Ai^amemnon  two  dau;5'liters,  Iphi:.;enia  aji  i 
Electra,  and  one  son,  Orestes.  I)uriiii;  the  aVt-i--Ti<>; 
of  A^'amemnon  in  the  war  a^^ainst  Troy  she  Ix-st-* -'.^ '^d 
her  favours  on  ^-Eyisthus,  and,  in  connection  v.itii 
him,  murdered  Agamemnon  on  his  return  fD»m  Tri  y. 
and,  toijrt  ther  with  her  ]>aramonr.  governeil  Myc  ri  e 
for  seven  years.  Orestes  killed  them  l»otlj.  S-rr 
AcAMEMN^'X  and  Okkstes. 

(.'NIDCS,  or  Cnii>l:s.  a  town  in  Caria,  a  pr»>vir.>« 
of  Asia  Elinor,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  Aphro  iit'- 
lVe'iius),  who  was  hence  surnamed  the  iinkli'in  (t'"t- 
f/'.>f.<.  Slie  had  theio  three  temples.  In  the  tir<t. 
j>robably  erected  by  the  Laceda-moiiian  Dorian.-*,  she 
was  W(»rshi}"ped  as  /foritis.  The  second  was  cj'fis'r- 
ciatf  (I  t<»  her  under  the  name  of  Aj'firofiit^  A'  ''(r-y 
The  tliird,  called  the  Temple  of  the  (f'n  i'llan  Afh  r" .''■', 
and  by  the  inhabitants  the  Tem]»Ie  of  J^ /li-^/ :•' 
L'ii/<f(fi(,  contained  rraxiteles'  marble  statue  of  the 
U(»ddess,  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  art.  This  w.i.> 
afterwards  removed  to  Constantinoitle,  where  it  jtr- 
ished  in  a  cinitlaLCi'ation  in  14<'>1. 

COACH,  a  ireiu-ral  name  for  all  kinds  of  covered 
carriages  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  j)as>en„'i  r,-, 
althouLdi  in  this  country  at  lea-^t  the  word  i.s  n-.-t 
usually  a{)j>lied  to  the  c.uriaucs  use<l  on  railwavs. 
It  <annot  be  determined  at  wiiat  time  covcreil  car- 
ria-.-^es  lirst  came  to  be  used,  Init  they  were  in  n-e 
amt»n;4  the  IJomans.  'Jdie  earliest  carriages  aTt|>»':ir 
to  have  been  all  open,  if  we  may  jud^'e  from  the 
tl^ures  of  Assyrian  and  liabx Ionian  chariots  fcinul 
on  the  monuments  di.scovered  amid>t  the  ruins  •  f 
Nineveh  and  Eal)ylon.  At  IJome  the  matrons  used 
to  be  convtiyed  on  festal  occ^u'^iojis  in  covered  car- 
liaLfes  called  <arj>(ntf(,  which  was  a  hiirh  distineti-n, 
siiiee  duriuij^  the  republican  ]»eriod  the  use  of  car- 
riages in  the  city  was  entirely  ]>rohibited.  At  a 
later  period  covered  carria,'es  richly  ornamenteti 
were  used  by  the  lionians  on  occasions  of  state  and 
ceremony.  After  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  th'V 
went  out  of  use  ai^ain,  and  during;  the  feudal  a_'n-» 
the  custom  w;\s  to  I'ide  on  horseback,  the  use  of  car- 
riages beiui,'  considered  etfeminate.  Althouirh  ni'  n- 
tion  is  made  of  them  ai^'ain  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  Ix*- 
come  common  until  about  two  centuries  later,  whe!i. 
however,  they  an;  reijarded  exclusively  as  vehichs 
f(jr  women  and  invalids.  But  a  little  lat^r  they  seem 
to  have  been  looked  uj)on  as  aj>pendaij;'es  of  «'»ver- 
eiL,nity,  and  the  Ceiiinn  jirinces  vied  with  one  .another 
in  the  sph^ndour  of  their  e<pii]>aL,'es,  while  their  use 
was  prohibited  to  the  nobility  and  their  ^a8s.als.  In 
England  a  kind  of  carria'_re  called  a  irhi)'lii'<>t>'  was  in 
use  in  the  reii,Mi  of  K'iehartl  II.;  but  coach e.s,  prc»perly 
so  e-alh-d.  are  stated  by  Stow  to  have  been  intrixluced 
in  l.M»4  by  a  Outehman,  who  became  cx>achman  to 
(^>ucen  Elizalxth.  'After  awhile,"  Stow  add.s.  'diver? 
L'reat  ladies,  with  as  i^n-eat  jealousie  of  the  tpieene's 
ilispleasure,  made  tlu  ni  coaches,  and  rid  in  them  up 
anrl  downe  tin.'  countrie,  to  the  great  adminition  of 
all  the  behoMers;  but  then  by  little  and  little  they 
urew  usu.al  among  the  nobilitie,  and  others  of  sort, 
and  within  twentie  veai-s  Itccame  a  tri'cat  trath*  of 
c<>ach  malxing.'  They  were,  however,  for  a  Vnv^ 
period  conliuetl  to  tlie  aristocracy  and  the  we;ilthy 
classes.  Sometimes  six  or  even  eight  lioi^ses  were 
harnessed  to  the  coach,  j tartly  no  doubt  for  the  sake 
of  disj.lay,  but  chielly,  we  may  presume,  l>ecause  the 
WTctched  state  c»f  the  roads  re(piired  that  nuuiWr. 
At  hrst  Coach-wheels  were  verv  low,  wdiich  circum- 
stance  also  contriituted  to  prevent  the  attainment  of 
any  ceinsiderable  sj)eed,  and  to  make  it  necessary  to 
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oaa  wveral  hones  to  draw  them ;  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  large  wheels 
until,  in  1771,  a  Mr.  Moore  attracted  for  a  short 
time  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  it  was  much  easier  to  draw  a  coach  or  cart 
with  large  wheck  than  with  small  ones,  and  by  actu- 
ally constructing  a  coach  'very  laige  and  roomy/ 
which,  was  'drawn  by  one  horse,  and  carried  six 
persons  and  the  driver,  with  amaring  ease,  from 
Cheapside  to  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill,'  coming  back 
'  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  passing  coaches- 
and-four,  and  all  other  carriages  it  came  near  on  the 
road.'  A  contemporary  account  states  that  this 
coach  had  two  large  wheels,  9}  feet  in  diameter. 

Hackney-coaches  were  first  used  in  London  in 
1625.  They  were  then  only  twenty  in  number,  and 
were  kept  at  the  hotels,  where  they  had  to  be  applied 
for  when  wanted.  In  1635  an  attempt  was  made 
to  restrain  their  use  by  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I.; 
but  this  being  found  unsuccessful,  their  number  was 
limited,  and  a  oonmiission  was  given  to  the  master 
of  the  horse  to  grant  licences  for  their  use.  In  this 
year  only  fifty  were  licensed.  In  1634  one  Captain 
Baily,  who  had  formerly  been  a  sea-captain,  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  keeping  a  number  of  hackney-coaches, 
with  driven  in  livery,  standing  at  a  particular  place 
(the  Maypole  in  the  Strand),  where  they  might  be 
had  whenever  they  were  wanted.  Hackney-coaches 
now  rapidly  became  more  general  The  four  started 
by  Captain  Baily  in  1634  had  increased  to  200  in 
1652,  to  800  in  1710,  and  to  1000  in  1771. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  stage- 
coaches are  taken  from  Chamben'  Book  of  Days : — 
Stage-coaches  were  introduced  into  England  about 
the  same  time  as  hackney-coaches.  The  firat  stage- 
coach in  London  appean  to  have  run  early  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury they  appear  to  have  become  general  both  in 
London  itself  and  in  the  better  highways  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  they 
were  started  on  three  of  the  principal  roads  in  Eng- 
land. Their  speed  was  at  first  veiy  moderate,  about 
3  or  4  miles  an  hour.  They  could  only  run  in  the 
summer,  and  even  then  their  progress  was  often 
greatly  hindered  by  floods  and  by  the  wretched  state 
of  the  roads  generally.  In  1700  a  week  was  con- 
sidered a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  to  take  to 
travel  from  York  to  London;  and  even  sixty  yean 
later  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  going  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  The  first  stage-coach  that  tra- 
velled between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  which  was 
•et  on  foot  in  1749,  occupied  two  days  in  the  journey. 
The  firat  efforts  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  travelling 
was  made  by  a  body  of  Manchester  merchants  in  1754, 
who  started  a  conveyance  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  'Flyinff  Coach,'  and  which  was  intended  to 
overtake  the  (fistanoe  between  Manchester  and  Lon- 
don in  the  unusually  short  period  of  four  days  and  a 
half.  In  their  prospectus  uie  proprieton  of  the  new 
vehicle  made  the  following  announcement: — '  How- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  this  coach  wiU  actually 
(barring  accidents)  arrive  in  London  in  four  days 
and  a  half  after  leaving  Manchester.'  Thirty  yean 
later  a  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bath,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
government  to  put  in  practice  certain  suggestions 
which  he  made,  by  which  he  showed  tluit  great 
saving  both  of  time  and  money  in  the  conveyance  of 
passengen  and  letten  would  be  efiFected.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  mail-coaches, 
which  continued  to  be  the  means  of  travelling  in 
England  until  their  place  was  taken  by  the  railways. 
The  fint  mail-coach  started  between  London  and 
Bristol  on  the  8th  of  August,  1784. 

The  manufacture  of  elegant  coaches  is  a  proof  of 


much  wealth  and  mechanical  skill  in  a  place,  many 
different  artists  being  employed  in  their  construction, 
who  become  skilful  only  when  the  demand  for  their 
work  is  considerable.  Bmssels  was  onoe  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  carriages,  and  many  are  built 
there  stilL  Vienna-made  coaches,  &c.,  are  also  in 
good  repute.  But  British-built  carriages,  especially 
those  made  in  London,  surpass  all  othen  for  dura- 
bility; and  they  are  made  by  us  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  formerly,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
recalling  ordera  from  our  rivals  abroad. 

COADJUTOR,  a  Latin  term,  nearly  synonymous 
in  its  original  meaning  with  astistantf  and  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  a  kmd  of  deputies  or  lieutenants 
given  to  magistrates  to  assist  them  in  a  press  of 
business,  or  supply  their  place  in  absence.  The  term 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  given  to  persons  who  were  associated  with  pre- 
lates, archbishops,  or  bishops,  to  assist  them  or  act  as 
substitutes  for  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  f auc- 
tions. The  appointment  usually  nuMle  the  coadjutor 
the  successor  of  his  principal,  and  in  this  way  great 
abuses  arose.  At  first  the  coadjutor  was  nominated 
by  the  king  on  the  presentation  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  with  whom  he  was  to  be  associated,  and  who 
generally  took  care  to  present  some  nephew  or 
cousin,  and  thus  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities 
became  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  a  certain  number 
of  families,  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  maxim 
which  declared  them  to  be  purely  elective.  The 
abuse  once  commenced  made  rapid  strides,  and  the 
ooadjutorship  was  often  given  to  mere  children,  to 
persons  not  in  orders,  and  to  non-residents.  The 
Council  of  Trent  introduced  several  reforms,  bv  pro- 
viding that  the  nomination  of  a  coadjutor  should  not 
take  effect  except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  manifest 
utility;  but  by  maldng  the  pope  sole  judge  of  these 
cases  the  evil  only  changea  its  form,  because  the 
pope  was  usually  open  to  something  more  powerful 
than  moral  suasion,  and  found  no  dlfiiculty  in  sanc- 
tioning appointments,  however  improper,  when  his 
own  treasury  could  be  enriched  by  them.  The  abuses, 
though  somewhat  modified,  still  exist 

COAGULATION  is  the  term  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  substance  from  a  solution,  inconsequence 
of  some  change  in  the  substance  itself.  Thus  albu- 
men of  egg  can  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  but  if  the 
solution  be  warmed,  the  albumen  undergoes  a  change, 
separates  out  in  white  flocky  masses,  and  cannot 
again  be  redissolved  in  the  water.  Blood  drawn  from 
an  animal  speedily  coagulates,  and  a  solution  of  silicio 
acid  when  sufficiently  concentrated  gelatinizes,  and 
the  silicic  add  is  then  insoluble  in  water.  The  cause 
of  spontaneous  coagulation  is  not  understood,  and 
even  when  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  chemical  re* 
agent,  tjbe  f act  only  can  be  stated. 

COAHUILA  D£  ZARAGOZA,astateof  Mexico, 
bounded  K.  by  the  United  States,  n.b.  by  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  which  separates  it  from  Texai^ 
E.  by  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon,  b.  by  Zacatocas, 
w.  by  Durango  and  Chihuahua^  Its  principal  riven 
are  the  Es^ndidos^  Salado,  Sabinas,  Teya»  and 
Meteros,  all  flowing  Into  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  ita 
tributaries.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  ia 
mountainous,  the  northern  part  undulating  or  flat. 
The  state  is  rich  in  woods  and  pastures,  and  it  has 
several  silver-mines.  The  principal  towns  are  Sal- 
tillo,  the  capital,  0)ahaila  or  Montelovez,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Parras ;  area,  60,359  square  miles ;  pop. 
104,131. 

COAL.  The  inestimable  value  to  a  nation  of  the 
mineral  fuel  treasured  up  in  the  coal-measures  ia 
illustrated  in  glancing  over  a  geological  mi^  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  the  black^iad  portiooa  point  out 
the  deposits  of  coal  and  the  populous  centres  of  mo* 
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ciianical  and  mannfacturir.i,'  irulustry.  C<tal  is  the 
primarv  source  of  our  couiinorce  an-.l  mainifacturos, 
Ly  enaLliiiijj  sttani-power  ami  machinery  to  ]>e  }>ro- 
(iuce«l  at  the  most  economical  rate.  Tlie  economical 
importance  of  the  coal  deposits  in  Enirland  and  Scot- 
land is  much  enhanced  l>y  the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore 
found  in  their  associated  siiales,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
tiiruity  of  the  carboniferous  limesU>ne  whicli  is  re- 
quired an  a  liux  in  reducini^'  tiic  ore  to  a  metallic 
htate,  not  to  s]icak  of  tlie  lesser  advanta-^^j  <»f  tlie 
proximity  of  the  lire-clay,  wliicli  furnislies  the  only 
material  for  buildin-^''  i'Iast-furnac«?s  capal»lo  of  resist- 
iu'jf  the  heat  of  the  snicltiii;]:  process.  'Jlie  varieties 
of  coal  nsuallv  met  with  are  anthracite,  cakinL:-c()al, 
cherry-coal,  si>lint-co;d,  and  cannel-c<»al. 

'i'he  vcLfetable  oiijin  of  coal  is  now  luiivcrsallv  re- 
coLfnized.  Accordiii.r  to  the  analysis  of  Kichanl>on 
and  Ex  gn  an  It,  quotvil  as  <»f  authority  by  the  late 
liaron  Liebiif,  tin;  etmilnistille  materials  in  sjtlint- 
coal  from  Newcastle  and  canm.l-coal  from  l^ancasliire 
is  exj^ressed  by  the  formuht  ( '._,4lli  .,< ).  CompanuL: 
this  with  the  composition  of  wuody  til 're,  it  ai)|>ears 
that  these  coals  are  f«»nned  from  its  elements  by  the 
removal  of  a  certain  rpiantitv  of  carbuntte  1  hvdro- 
^^en  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  t»f  comlnistiblc  oils. 
'I'he  composition  of  both  of  these  coals  is  obtained  by 
the  subtraction  of  three  atoms  of  earburcttcd  hydru- 
p.'n,  three  atoms  of  water,  and  nine  atoms  f»f  carlw)- 
Jiie  acid  from  the  formula  of  wood.  Carburetted 
hydrogen  generally  accomitanies  all  mineral  coal ; 
other  varieties  of  coal  contain  volatile  oil-;,  wliich 
may  be  sejtaratod  by  distillation  \\ith  water,  'i'he 
origin  of  naj'htlia  is  owing  to  a  similar  jintcess  of  de- 
comjtosition.  'J'he  inilammabk'  gases  which  stream 
<*ut  of  creviecs  in  the  beds  of  mineral  coal  ahvavs 
contain  carl  tonic  acid,  together  with  earburett'd 
l)ydrog(>n  and  oldiant  L'as.  In  1('0  volumes  of  tire- 
<lamp  there  were  found  (t]i  analysis  I'r^if)  V(<ls.  li.;ht 
cai-buretted  hydroL'on,  O'o  oletiant  gas,  avul  'J'lJl-'  nitro- 
gen ;^a>.  The  evohition  of  these  gases  shows  that  a 
eheniical  change  is  constantly  in  jirogress  in  the  coal. 
The  action  whieh  takes  place  durinL""  tlie  comlnistiou 
<if  ctnd,  and  wliich  mav  be  oliserved  in  an  ordinarv 
lire,  seems  to  consist  in  the  sej.aratifUi  <»f  the  hydro- 
gen in  coml'ination  with  part  of  the  cai-l'on.  in  the 
f(»rm  of  hydit'carl^nis  of  various  degiees  of  volatility. 
Thus,  some  are  gaseous,  and  biu'n  with  tiame;  othvr.s 
are  fluid,  and  form  the  black  )>ituminous  matter 
which  sw.Ils  u])  an<l  a]>])'  ars  to  boil,  I'hen  when  all 
the  Volatile  matter  has  been  exjudled,  the  red  glow- 
i)er  mass  of  colve  which  remains  con>i-ts  (.f  the  carbon 
which  h;us  I'.'en  in  excess  (.f  the  hydrogen  in  the  coal. 

Jn  the  crystalline  coal  in  eonnnr-n  use  the  com- 
bined effects  of  jTv^Nure,  bent,  and  clienu'cal  action 
upon  the  sub.-tanei-  ha\e  left  few  traces  of  its  vcje- 
table  (»rigin;  but  in  th<;  saiid.^ tones,  clays,  and  shales 
accompanying  the  coal,  the  jilants  to  which  it  ]«rin- 
cij>ally  owes  its  origin  are  ]>rc-:ented  in  a  fossil  state 
in  great  ])rofusion,  an<l  fr<«[uently  with  their  struc- 
ture HO  distinetlv  retained,  altliouuh  n;])!aced  bv 
mineral  eub.-^tanec  s.  as  to  cnal)le  the  microscopist  to 
determine  their  bot;inical  atiinities  with  existinic  spe- 
cies. The  hiirillaria  and  stigniaria,  tlie  lej'idodeu- 
dron,  the  calamite,  and  tree-ferns  are  amongst  the 
Commoner  forms  (vf  vegetable  life  in  the  rocks  <«f  the 
C(>al  formation.  Tre<s  of  consiilt-rablo  maunitude 
have  also  been  brought  to  light,  having  a  rceguiz- 
able  relation  to  tlie  modern  arautaria.  The  aniujal 
remains  found  in  the  t(ral-njea.^ures  indicate  tiiat 
some  of  the  roe!\S  have  been  de])osited  in  fresh  water, 
probably  in  lalxes,  wldlst  others  are  obviouslv  of 
estuarine  origin,  <n-  have  been  de]'o.--ited  at  th*'  m(>uths 
of  rivei"s  alternately  occupied  l.»y  fresh  and  salt  water. 

C'aiinel-coal  and  the  riclier  hydioearbons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  coal-gas.    The  tar,  uaph- 


tlia.  arid  ammoij'a  evolved  in  the  proee^s  Are  .iTl  uti* 
lized;  sonic  of  the  most  l>eautifiil  colours  of  the  «  a.:  t- 
printer,  for  instance,  resiulting  fr<'m  the  deconj;  o-i- 
tion  of  coal-tar.  For  manufacturing  |)urp<«s^tT»  coxj 
are  generally  considered  to  consist  of  two  {sartt — a 
volatile  or  bituminous  ]~torti(»n,  and  a  sul>starice  cxiiij- 
paratively  fixed,  and  usually  known  by  tie?  name  of 
f  o/.v.  This  latter  form  of  coal  is  extensivr-iy  uf^jd  in 
l«)comotive  engines  (m  railways,  in  c<»tis.  fpi»-nev  ..f  i's 
yielding  no  smoke,  the  volatile  matter,  or  thai  wl.i.  h 
forms  the  smoke  of  coal,  being  removed  l>y  igiiiii  u. 
As  the  l)ituminons  or  volatile  part  of  coal  yield-  the 
gas  used  for  lighting,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
heating  p«)wer  of  the  coal  resides  in  the  c^ke,  and  no 
lieat  is  lost  bv  first  extractinu'  the  gas  from  coal  bv 
the  usiial  methods  of  burning,  or  rather  di^tilJing 
coal. 

C'oal,  as  an  intlammal)le  substance,  appears  to  bn.  © 
been  known  to  the  ancients.  ar\d  t-o  the  Urit'r.s  i'e- 
fore  the  IJomans  visited  this  island,  it  being  foun-i  *o 
friMpiently  in  raviix^s  and  beds  of  rivers  of  a  colo.-.r 
and  texture  so  decidedly  dillerent  from  the  str.it a 
which  in  general  accompany  it;  but  as  at  that  jKji-i^.d. 
and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the  country  wa^  <-.  a>  r^.-'l 
with  immense  forests,  which  supplied  abunilance  <>f 
fuel  for  every  purpose  of  life,  there  was  no  neix-^sity 
for  using  coal  :us  fuel.  The  working  of  coal,  there- 
fore, only  l)eeame  an  object  of  attention  as  j^jpi^la- 
tion  and  civilization  advanced,  when  agriculture  b- 
gan  to  be  studied,  the  woods  clearetl  away,  .and  thn? 
arts  of  civil  life  cultivat<(l:  accordingly  we  find  tv.  it 
the  working  of  coal  in  Jiritain,  as  an  article  of  coui- 
merce,  is  comparati\ely  <.»f  m<>dorn  date,  .and  api>*.'ars 
to  have  comniencetl  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centurv.  The  tii>^t  ejuii-ter  giving  liberty  t^  the  tov.  n 
of  Newca.stle-upoti-Tyne  to  dig  coal  w.%s  grant^-d  by 
Henry  HI,  a.1>.  l'J'i.<;  it  was  then  denominated  ^'i- 
roft/,  on  account  of  its  being  sliipj>eil  for  plaees  at  a 
distance.  In  the  year  ]'J>1  the  Newcastle  coal-trailc 
had  l>ecome  so  extensive  and  ini]'oi-t;vnt  th.at  laws 
were  enacted  for  its  re\:\d;'tion.  In  Scuthand  coals 
began  to  l>e  wrought  much  about  the  same  time;  and 
a  charter  was  granted  in  the  vear  llJ'.U  in  favour  of 
the  al)bot  and  convejit  of  l>unferndine,  in  the  countv 
of  jMfe,  giving  the  right  of  digging  coals  in  the  lands 
of  I'ittencrietf,  adj<»ining  the  convent.  Coal  be'j;Ln 
to  l.>e  used  for  iron  smelting  ab{»ut  the  beginnin-^  of 
the  seventeenth  centiiry.  The  working  of  coal  gi.i- 
dually  increased,  thouudi  on  a  very  limited  scale,  un- 
til the  I'eginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  steam- 
engine  was  1  rought  forward  by  Xcwcomen  in  the 
year  17(i5,  and  was  .applied  to  collicrie.s  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle  aViout  the  year  17ir».  This  nuwhine 
]»ro(luced  a  new  era  in  tlie  mining  cencern.s  of  Gre.it 
I  uitain,  and,  a.s  it  were  in  an  instant,  put  every  coal- 
lield  w  ithin  the  grasp  of  its  owner.  Collieries  were 
o(>cned  in  every  r|u.arter;  and  the  coal-tr.ade  rapidly 
increased  to  an  iestonishing  extent.  This  extension  of 
the  tnule  was  greatly  aided  by  James  Watt,  w ho  so 
very  niuch  imjiioved  the  princijiles  and  fxmer  of  tlie 
steam-engine  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  com- 
j'lete  and  most  useful  jueces  of  mechanism.  To 
Xewcomen  and  A\'att  the  mining  iriterest  of  Great 
liritain  is  higldy  indebted;  to  the  latter  the  emj>ire 
owes  its  great  rise  and  improvement  as  a  nianuivvc- 
turing  cor.ntry. 

The  col  lit  ties  <>(  Great  Ffritnin  are  now  up^n  the 
most  exten.sive  seale,  and  are  of  the  fir>t  inipr»rta::ce 
to  the  kinudoni,  lu'th  as  regards  its  politi.'al  and  com- 
mercial interests;  so  much  so  tliat  it  is  evident  tliat, 
without  cheap  ci*  il,  the  manufactures  of  (ireat  l:'<ri- 
tain  Could  not  be  Ijrought  forward  in  competition 
with  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  where 
maiuial  labour  is  cheap.  The  capital  employed  in 
the  collieries,  and  in  the  shipping  connecttd  with 
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tliem  U  immense,  amounting  to  many  xxiillionB.  A 
very  conaiderable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  employea  in  the  mines  and  coal-trade, 
while  the  ships  which  carry  coals  (x>astwi8e  are  a 
nnraeiy  for  thousands  of  the  most  intrepid  seamen 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  (For  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the 
oullierioi  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  few  years, 
see  article  Britain,  under  the  head  Minerals.) 

The  great  coal-field  of  Britain,  which  is  composed 
of  numerous  subordinate  coal-fields,  crosses  the  island 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  the  south  boundary  line  ex- 
tending from  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber, 
upon  the  east  coast  of  England,  to  the  south  part  of 
the  Btistol  Channel  on  the  west  coast;  and  the  north 
boundary  line  extending  from  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Tay  in  Scotland,  westward  by  the  south  side  of 
the  Ochil  Mountains,  to  near  Dumbarton,  upon  the 
river  Clyde;  within  these  boundary  lines  North  and 
South  Wales  are  included.  This  area  is  about  260 
miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  about  150  miles 
in  breadth.  Coal-beds  occur  in  other  formations  of 
later  geological  age.  Thus  along  the  east  side  of  Suth- 
erlandshire,  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  oolite- 
coal,  which  has  been  wrought  at  different  periods, 
and  has  latterly  been  re-opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  The  wealden,  chalk,  and  tertiary  for- 
mations also  contain  seams  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, but  none  of  the  later  deposits  equal  in  economi- 
cal importance  the  rich  stores  of  the  carboniferous 
•yatem. 

Public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  possible 
exhaustion  of  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  within 
a  few  centuries,  by  the  enormously  increasing  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  carrying  on  our  national  indus- 
tries, and  by  the  demands  made  upon  our  resources 
of  coal  by  foreign  nations.  The  amount  of  ooal  an- 
nually produce<l  from  British  mines  alone  has  for 
many  yeara  been  in  excess  of  tliat  of  all  the  eoal- 
prodncing  nations  in  the  world,  including,  of  course, 
North  America,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  the  future 
wants  of  that  continent  a  supply  of  mineral  fuel 
which  appears  to  be  absolutely  inexhaustible.  The 
iniiuiries  of  a  parliamentary  commission  into  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  British  coal-measures,  and 
whose  report  appeared  in  1870,  have  given  rise  to 
much  speculation  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  our 
supply  of  coal  may  be  expected  to  last.  On  that 
subject  mxmy  vague  conjectures  have  been  hazarded, 
ranging  over  periods  fmm  three  or  four  centuries  to 
1200;  but  one  useful  result  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry has  been  to  guard  the  public  against  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  that  portion  of  our  mineral  wealth 
upon  which  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  must  always  principally  depend. 
J«*or  the  methods  of  extracting  ooal  from  the  earth, 
■ce  Mining. 

COAL  BRASS.  This  term  is  applied  to  iron 
pyrites,  on  account  of  its  brassy  appearance.  Coal 
containing  much  pyrites  is  bad  for  iron  smelting,  and 
it  is  unpleasant  for  domestic  use  on  account  of  the  sul- 
phiut)us  acid  which  it  gives  off  on  burning.  A  pyriti- 
f  erous  coal  leaves  a  ruddy  ash,  the  colour  being  due  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  formed.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  variety  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  iron  ore.  It 
contains  little  or  no  pyrites,  and  has  a  black  colour, 
and  sometimes  a  crystalline  fracture.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  economical  ore  of  iron,  whereas  the  true 
ooal  brass  is  useless  for  such  a  purpose. 

COAL-CUTTING  MACHINE.  Various  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  for  cutting  out  ooal,  the 
diief  objects  they  are  intended  to  serve  being  the 
chei^ning  of  the  work,  the  saving  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  coal,  which  in  the  ordinary  process  of  holing 
by  hand  labour  with  the  pick  is  broken  up  ii^to  slack 


and  dust,  and  tho  removal  of  the  danger  attending 
upon  the  employment  of  hand  labour.  In  the  case 
of  machines  worked  by  compressed  air  there  is  also 
the  advantage  of  better  ventilation  and  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere in  the  mine,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  tho 
compressed  air  after  each  stroke  of  the  tool.  In  some 
of  these  machines  the  instrument  of  excavation  is  a 

Sick  worked  by  a  bell-crank  lever,  with  an  action 
ke  that  of  an  ordinary  pick,  while  others  have  a 
straight-action  cutting-tool  which  cuts  out  a  horizon- 
tal slot  or  groove  in  a  seam  of  ooal  while  the  machine 
traverses  along  the  working  face  of  the  coal.  In  the 
compressed-air  machines  the  air  is  supplied  by  an  air- 
compressing  engine  at  the  surface,  the  air  being  con- 
veyed down  the  shaft  and  along  the  mine  in  cast- 
iron  pipes.  The  machine  may  be  worked  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  shaft.  One  of  these 
machines,  invented  by  Messrs.  Kidloy  &  Jones,  is  about 
8  feet  long,  1}  foot  wide,  and  2  feet  high;  it  has 
flanged  wheels  to  run  on  the  ordinary  pit  tramway,  and 
weighs  about  ^  ton.  Motion  is  given  to  it  by  a  6-inch 
cylinder  high-pressure  engine,  the  pick  being  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  piston-rod;  and  by  yary- 
ing  the  mode  of  connecting,  the  blow  may  be  given 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed.  There  is  an 
arrangement  for  regulating  the  depth  and  force  of  the 
blow  similar  to  that  used  in  tho  steam-hammer;  and 
as  the  attendant  has  his  hand  constantly  upon  this 
regulator  while  the  macliine  is  at  work,  the  precision 
obtained  is  fully  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  ob- 
tained by  hand-labour.  Indeed  the  collier  directing 
the  machine  must  use  the  same  amount  of  judgment  as 
if  he  were  using  an  ordinary  pick,  the  principal  dif- 
ference being  that  he  is  enabled  to  strike  five  blows 
with  the  machine  for  one  blow  with  the  himd. 

COAL  GAS.    See  Gas. 

COALITION.  In  tho  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  the  French  authors  used  this  expression 
by  way  of  contempt,  to  denote  the  confederation  of 
several  powers  against  France;  the  word  alliance  ap- 
pearing to  them  perhaps  too  noble  for  the  object. 
From  that  time  the  word  has  been  received  into 
diplomatic  language;  but  there  is  generally  some 
idea  of  reproach  connected  with  the  use  of  it.  The 
diplomatists  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  made 
this  distinction  between  alliance  and  coalition,  that 
the  former  is  more  general,  the  latter  is  directed 
against  a  particular  enemy  for  a  distinct  object. 
(See  France — History.)  The  most  important  of  re- 
cent coalitions  is  that  which  was  formed  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia  against  Russia, 
and  which  carried  out  the  Crimean  war. — The  word 
coalition  is  also  used  to  denote  the  union  of  several 
parties.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North,  and  of  the  Aberdeen  coalition  ministry. 

COAL  TAR.    See  Tab. 

COAMINGS,  of  the  hatches  or  gratings,  in  ships, 
certain  raised  work  rather  higher  than  the  deck, 
about  the  edges  of  the  hatch-openings  of  a  ship,  to 
prevent  the  water  on  deck  from  running  down. 
There  is  a  rabl)et  or  groove  in  their  inside  upper 
edge  to  receive  the  hatches. 

COAST-GUARD,  a  force  formerly  intended  only 
to  prevent  smuggling,  but  now  organized  also  for 
purposes  of  defence.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Coast-guard  Service  Act  of  1856  this  force  belonged 
to  the  customs  department,  but  by  the  act  mentioned 
it  was  provided  that  after  a  given  day  it  should  bo 
raised  and  governed  by  the  admiralty.  It  was  also 
enacted  th.at  the  force  was  not  to  exceed  10,000, 
including  officers;  lands  held  for  the  then  existing 
coast-guard  were  to  be  vested  in  the  admiralty,  and 
powers  were  given  to  the  admiralty  to  acouire  new 
stations  for  the  service,  no  station  to  e:;cced  3  acres. 
According  to  the  new  system  Great  Britain  and 
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ln-l.iii<l  arc  <1I\1(]'mI  into  eleven  <li>t)  let-,  cix -h  of 
v.])i,-!i  is  siil'iliviclfil  into  a  iiuinl>fi'  of  sMl»-<li>ti'i>t">. 
'J  lie  cle\''U  tli.-:t:iets  an-  each  uiitkr  a  ea|'taiii  in  the 
iia\v,  m1i(»  lias  a  M«)ck-sliij>  for  his  li«a<l-<juart<i-s. 
3]acli  suli-ilistrict  is  in  the  eharje  of  a:i  iii-]Het in ■,' 
oltieer  .sul'jrct  to  the  Mi})t.rior  of  the  (li>tiiet,  aiul 
there  is  ^■■••ii' rally  a  re\einic  cruis<T  (»r  gunboat 
atta<hctl.  The  iii«  n,  a'.  ho  are  L^i-nerally  ohl  nu-ii-of- 
wars  ni''n  of  <.Motl  chara*  t<'r.  have  hi:;h  J^ay,  and 
art'  besides  funii.-h»al  ^\it1l  frre  cotta'j;i  s  au<l  l6'.  4(f. 
a  <lay  for  provisioin.  Th-y  may  be  rvjuinMl  at  aiiy 
time  to  serve  on  boanl  the  u'nanl-ships  and  cruisers 
Ixlonirinj"  to  the  ser\ice.  and  in  time  of  war  they 
mav  he  callid  on  to  serve  anywhere,  'i'he  whole 
fore.-  is  undt;r  a  conti'ollcr-L^eneral,  \\h<»  ranks  ;is  a 
(■"iiimodMre  (<f  the  fir^t  ela>s.  The  total  nunil>er 
f»f  ollieers  and  men  ber\inu'  in  the  eoast-^niard  on 
shore  ])ro\iilv:.l  for  by  tie.-  estunatis  of  1"^M-Sil  was 
-joiin^  ineludiii-  thirty-six  in-per-tin^-  et»nimanders, 
f-  irt\  -three  di^  i^ioual  olli'ers,  eleven  [a}  -ma.->ters,  and 
11-7  st  ilioii-oilieers. 

C(.)AST1N<;-TKAT)K,  trade  carri-d  on  b.tw<.n 
the  jiorfs  of  the  .same  country,  J'.y  17  and  !>  \'i(t. 
<aj).  v.  the  coasting'  trade  of  (li-<  at  Ihitain  was  thrown 
oj'en  to  forei'^'ri  \('s-el-i,  subji  (t  to  the  same  rules, 
due-:,  .aiKl  i<  nidations  as  J'liti-h  ships  and  >tt  ainc-rs; 
but  ] lower  A". as  u;iN''M  to  the  (pieen  to  im]"»>e  by  an 
ordt-r  in  council  i.  taliatory  ]>r«»hibiti<>ns  and  re>tric- 
t;<'n<  (»u  the  ships  of  such  count  lies  a>  ini|nt-e  restric- 
tions .and  ]trohibitioTis  on  Dritish  shij'-'.  'I'he  dues 
and  i*tL;ulati(tns  to  A\hich  \e.-<s(Is  enuaued  in  tlie 
coa-.f iuir-tiade  are  stdijcit  aj'e  <lill"er«;nt  from  tlnt-^e 
A\liiih  r<  late  to  \essels  eiiifaued  ill  the-  o\ersea  trade, 
aud  m;i>t<rs  are  re<|uir<'d  to  ke<  p  booivs  showin-,'  that 
til'  ir  e.iruoes  are  strictly  such  as  are  allowable  by  the 
rul'  -  of  the  coastinL''-trad'>. 

('(►Asr    V()LL\\T1:J:1JS.     Sce  Uoyal   Xaval 

A'ol.i   N  I  II  1'>S. 

I'OATI'.IMIXJI:,  a  t  wn  in  Se..tla!id.  in  the 
couutv  of  Lanark,  '.».|.  miles  cast  (tf  (.ila-i^ow.  The 
di-triet  in  whieh  it  li«  s  abounds  in  coal  and  iroji- 
f^toiie,  and  the  I'lae..-.  lias  ra]'idly  -jrown  froui  a  tiitlin^^ 
\illa-4e  to  a  thri\iu4  town.  'J'lie  inhal'itants  are 
<}ii'  li\  (lu.ii,"  <l  in  the  iiumei'ous  iroii-wcrlcs  in  the 
Jiei.hbourliood.  'J'he  chief  bram  he.^  of  the  iron  trade 
cari'ied  on  here  are  the  manufaeture  of  pi.:-iron, 
mail*  vlile  iron,  and  ii-on  tul'es.  'I'licre  are'  also 
s-\'ral  ext'ii^'ive  eni:in<  rrin^'  establi->hm<  nts,  and 
)  ail\\a\ -c-ai  ria.;*^^,  as  \\cll  as  j.rt-c  r\<s  .and  confec- 
tion.ly,  are  :d.-o  extensively  m.inufa<tured.  J*oj'.  in 
1^71  Uneludin;4  (lart-li'ii  ie.  I  ,:iii_;loan.  Hi;^h("oats. 
and  Ihirnbanlc,  l,".."^icj;   in  l^^l,   I7.e(i(». 

(■(•AT  Ol'^  A1:MS.--L  'i'he  snrcoat  worn  by 
a  l:ni^;ht.  —  Jl.  '1  he  «  n-ijiis  .armorial  of  a  family;  -o 
i-alKd  be'cau-e  ori-inaib.  a\o!ii  on  some  -jiart  oi  the 
ainiour.  'Idi'  ir  ori_iu  i-  to  Ic  rt  f-iii  d  to  thr  aije  of 
chivalry,  when  tln\'  w.i-f  a>.->umed  a--  em!>h  uiatie  of 
the  a<l\  eiituro,-.  lo\o.  ho|ii  s,  A:c.,  c^f  tlie  knight,  and 
•Wire  u^'ful  for  di-tinuei^hin.:  indi\iJuals  whom  it 
\\as  dilheult  to  rec<vuni/.e,  co\fre(l  as  they  were  from 
l'...ad  to  foot  with  armour.  This  ixih  ips  may  (rvt  ii 
lia\e  betii  tlie  origin  of  th"  m-A'^c.  As  ev<  r\  thiiiL,' 
C'l.-.'  bec.am  ■  hcreilitary  in  ]vn<'p"'--c>tates.  diuniti' s, 
tiiK  >,  ])ri\i]e^e-^  —  so  the  fa\ourite  cnd'hni  <»f  the 
kni-ht  Ix.canu;  the  adoptcil  bad-e  of  the  family,  the 
li;^ures  or  characters  enq'lovtd  in  them  b(_;an  to 
reeei\<-  names,  and  the  janu'uam^  and  scionee  of 
lii.ialdrv  wa-  formed.  'I'hc:  riuht  to  bear  aims  thus 
Vm  came'  a  di-tinetive  mark  of  l'«  ntle  l»irth.  In  J'"ranc-e 
the  feu<lal  jaixile^cs  and  nobility  Wc-re  ab(.li-hrd  by 
the  r<'\olution.  1  nrl.-r  Napoleon  th'- inij»<riil  iinh'i.:.<, 
Wore  a  <  •  it  ain  numb.r  of  feathers  iii'ii*  a{.i\e  of  tlicir 
rank;  a  >inj]>le  chevalier  one;  a  baron  three;  a  duke 
lie\en.     ISce  IIi;!;Ai,i»KV, 

CUAT  or  MAIL,  a  [>iece  of  armour  in  the  form 


c^f  a  shirt,  consistim.^  of  a  net-work  of  iron  rinLrn,  ezch 
ri vetted  Hcparately,  (»r  of  small  laminre  or  \\.\\>  >, 
usuallv  of  tempereil  ir«>n,  laid  (jver  c;uh  otht-r  like 
tlio  scabs  of  a  lioh,  an«l  fastened  to  a  htron;^'  linen  or 
leatlier  jacket. 

('<)P)ALT  occurs  combined  with  arseTuc,  nickel, 
and  other  metals;  it  also  occurs  a3  a  s^idphide  and  a.^ 
a  phosj)hate.  After  the  ore  has  l)een  calciiied,  oxit  l*.-  of 
Cobalt  remains,  but  iinjnire  from  the  j>resenceof  r'tLfr-r 
metallic  oxides.  AVhen  this  oxi<le  hixs  Ix-en  ptirihed 
and  rt.'dnced  to  the  metallic  state,  tlie  coltalt  L*  «'b- 
t.iinc-d  of  a  white  colour  inclininir  to  uTay,  and.  if  tar- 
nished, to  red,  with  a  moderate  lustre.  Its  fra^^-tr.re 
is  comj»a*"t;  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  sf>c<ilie  rrr:i\  it  y 
of  S'l  to  S*l».  Like  nickel,  it  is  strom^ly  mairnc-tic^  It 
undt  r.::oes  little  change  in  the  air,  but  ab-orl's  oxv  cen 
when  heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  attacked,  th'ULrii 
slowlv,  by  sulj-lmric  or  hy<lrochhtric  acid,  and  i>* 
nadily  oxidi/,.  d  by  means  of  nitric  aeicL  Two  b.a^ic 
o\id<  s  of  cobalt  are  known,  and  some  intennedi.it'* 
osiiles.  Th<-  protoxide  is  of  an  a.-^h-_rrav  coh-iir,  and 
is  the-  basis  of  the  salts  of  col»alt.  nio>t  of  which  are  e-f 
a  j'ink  hue.  \\  hen  heated  to  rethn  ss  in  an  op^n  vt'-- 
sei  it  absorbs  oxyiren,  and  is  converted  int^i  a  hi_:her 
oxide.  It  may  be  ]>repared  by  deconijM)sin;_r  the  car- 
b».nate  ctf  Cobalt  by  hiat.  in  a  vessel  from  which  the 
atniosjih»i-ic  air  is  exclud.  cl.  It  i-.  ea-ilv  known  bv 
it^  ;:ivinLr  a  blue  tint  to  borax  when  melt-d  with  it, 
and  is  em]iloyed  in  the  aits  in  the  form  of  >njah.  for 
communicatinuT  a  similar  colour  to  Lllass.  to  earth-  n- 
ware,  .and  to  ])orcelaiii.  Smitlf,  or  jjoud.-r  blue,  in 
m.-tde-  by  meltiiiLT  three  ]>arts  of  liiii'  w  hite  sand,  or  of 
c.deinrd  hints,  ^\ith  two  of  purihed  pearl-a^h  ami  c>ne 
of  cobalt  ore  prrviously  calcined,  and  ladliiiLj  it  e-ut 
of  the  ]M.t«4  into  a  vess.l  of  cold  water;  after  wld-  h 
tlie  darkdilucr  ^^hiss,  or  /affer.  is  irround,  washed,  and 
«li.-tributc(l  into  dilVereiit  shades  of  coloTirs,  %\hi'  h 
shades  are  occ:isioned  l>v  the  dilfen-nt  (]ualitie;:*  of  tht: 
ore,  and  the  coarser  and  liner  ^Tindini,^  of  the  powder. 

I  Smalt,  Ijcsides  beiiiu'  u>ed  to  stain  L:l;tss  and  j>ott';rv, 
i->  often  substituted  in  j^aintiuLT  for  ultramarine  blue, 
and  is  likewise  emj>loved  to  irive  to  j-aper  and  line  n 

]  a  blui.di  tinL.'"e.  'J'he  chloride  of  cobidt  is  well  know  n 
as  a  xiimi,<itl((tl('  in!:,  ^\'hen  diluted  with  water  so  r^s 
to  foiju  a  ]'ale>  pink  solution,  and  then  employed  a.s 
ink,  the  lettc-is  which  are  invisil»le  in  the  cxdd  IxH-ome 
blue  if  i:<  ntly  he  ate-d.  It  is  prejiare«l  bydisM)l\im: 
jU'MMi'itat' <1  oxide  of  cobalt  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  ai<l  of  luat,  ami  dilutiiij.^  with  water.  Tlie 
nitrate  of  ci,balt  is  re.uiily  ir^'t  by  ili-solvim^  cobalt, 
or  its  oxide,  in  m'trie  acid,  and  cry  stall  i/in;^^  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  .a  deli«pie-eent  red  salt,  which  dissolve:^ 
in  wat>r  with  a  ]'ink  <'olour.  'J'he  juroxide  of  o»l'.i!t 
i^  of  a  blaek  <-('lour.  and  is  fc>rmed  bv  addiiiLT  a  Solu- 
tion of  bl- aebin Lf-j'ow  de  r  to  a  cobaltoiis  salt,  or  bv 
]',i--in'_'-  a  c  urivnt  of  chlorine  i^as  tlirou.;h  water  hohl- 

j  in.:  cobaltou^  hydrate  in  su.-j'ensiou.  It  dcK's  not 
unite  with  acids;  ;vud  when  dii,'estcd  in  hydnM-hlo;ic 

j  aei'l,    the  c^tbaltous   chloride   is   e^enerated   with  the 

j  tii-'  n'.'i_;cnn.nt  of  chlorine,     ^\'hen  hc;itv;d  it  is  con- 

I  \<  it'  d  into  on.-  of  the  intt  rmediate  o\i<les. 

I  <  >  ■<  s  of  C'-'xiU  :  —  1.  W'li'tti:  fixilt  orr,  or  hri  ihi 
I'Ji'fi   fii'ui't  ni-i\  Consists  of  cobalt,  ai-senic,  and  s\il- 

I  jliur.  its  colour  i>-  tin-white,  liable  to  tarnish,  with 
liuie  lustre.  It  occurs  massive  and  crN.stallizetl.  in 
cmiIks  and  in  octohedrons.  It  id  hanl  anil  brittle. 
Sj'ccilie  Lrra\itv  abt.ut  «».  I'cfore  the  bloWj)ij>t;  it 
im  it-,  and  !,d\cs  .an  arsenical  smoke  ami  odour.  It 
forms  a  metallic  -lobule,  and  udves  to  lH>rax  a  blue 
c<ilour.  It  occurs  chi(  tly  in  juimitive  rocks,  and  is 
fre '|Uentl;.'  ace. .mpanit-d  by  bi>mutii.  It  is  found 
nio-t  .ibuinlantly  in  tieimany,  Sweden,  and  Norvvav, 
and  al^-o  occuis  in  several  other  Kumpcan  countries*. 
'_'.  (irn//  lohult  orv  is  an  al!oy  of  cobalt  with  arsenic 
an«l  iron,  and  is  aometiincd  accumpauicd  with  biuall 
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portionB  of  nickel  and  btimuth.  Its  colour  is  light 
gray,  liable  to  tarnish.  It  occun  massive  or  dis- 
■eminated,  and  is^  never  OTstaUized.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  United  States  at  Chatham,  Connecticuti 
but  has  not  been  wrought  advantageousl j.  It  also 
occurs  in  Bohemia^  Siucony,  and  France.  8.  Med 
cobalt  ore,  or  cobaU  bloom,  is  a  hydrated  areeniate  of 
cobalt,  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom  red  colour.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and  in  minute  cxystals. 
It  accompanies  other  ores  of  cobalt. 

COBAJf,  or  Vera  Paz,  a  dty,  Central  America, 
state  of,  and  90  miles  north-east  of  Gnatimala^ 
during  the  Spanish  period  capital  of  the  province 
of  Vera  Paz;  on  left  bank,  and  near  the  source  of 
the  Duloe  or  Dolce.  It  was  formerly  a  mission 
station  of  the  Dominicans,  whose  memory  is  still 
held  in  great  esteem.  The  Dominican  monasteiy  is 
now  deserted.  The  valley  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
covered  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and 
pimento-trees,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  Pop. 
12,000. 

COBBETT,  William,  a  celebrated  English  writer 
and  politician,  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  and  publican 
at  Famham  in  Surrey,  and  bom  there  on  9th  March, 
1762.  An  interesting  account  of  the  early  life  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  given  by  himself  in  his  auto- 
biogn^hy.  In  1783  he  set  out  on  the  top  of  the 
coach  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  and  arrived 
there  with  only  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  copying-derk 
to  an  attorney  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  months — the  dreariest,  according  to  his  own 
account,  that  he  ever  spent  in  his  life.  Determined 
to  find  some  other  sphere  of  employment  he  quitted 
London  for  Chatham,  enlisted  in  the  54th  Regiment, 
and  after  continuing  there  for  a  year  proceedeid  with 
it  to  New  Brunswidc  During  his  stay  at  Chatham 
he  set  himself  assiduously  to  study  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  He  remained  four  years  in 
America,  during  which  time  his  regular  habits  and 
ability  and  attention  in  the  dischai^  of  his  military 
duties  effected  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major.  In  1791  he  returned  to  England  wiUi  the 
regiment,  and  shortly  after  arriving  there  obtained 
liis  discharge.  After  a  short  stay  in  England,  and 
a  stay  of  six  months  in  France  in  1792,  he  embarked 
at  Havre  for  America.  He  landed  at  New  York  in 
October,  1792,  and  continued  in  America  for  eight 
yean,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labours, 
chiefly  of  a  political  kind,  commencing  his  career  by 
an  attack  on  Dr.  Priestley,  then  recently  landed  in 
America,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Observations  on  the 
Emigration  of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  and 
signed  Peter  Porcupine,  Under  this  famous  nom-dt- 
plume  a  succession  of  papers  appeared,  all  of  a 
strongly  anti-republican  tendency,  which  were  after- 
wards republished  in  England  in  twelve  vols.  Before 
leaving  America  he  published  a  life  of  Thomas 
Paine.  In  June,  1800,  he  sailed  for  England,  and 
on  his  arrival  started  the  Porcupine,  a  daily  paper, 
which  sealonsly  supported  the  measures  of  Pitt,  but 
met  with  little  success.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  the 
Weekly  Register,  he  was  more  fortunate;  and  by  the 
great  circulation  which  it  enjoyed  he  found  himself 
enabled  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Botley  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  for  several  years  he  employed  himself 
in  agricultural  and  other  country  pursuits.  The 
Register  continued  to  appear  regularly  every  week 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  Not  long  after  its 
commencement  symptoms  of  a  gradual  change  began 
to  i^ipear  in  Cobbett's  politicid  opinions,  and  from 
high  conservative  he  passed  over  to  extreme  radical 

{>rinciple8.    In  1803  a  prosecution  for  libel  on  the 
ord-lieutenant  and  other  officers  of  state  in  Ireland 
inititated  against  him,  and  resulted  in  his  being 


sentenced  the  following  year  to  a  fine  of  £500; 
while  a  second  action,  brought  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  subjected  him  to  a  second  fine  of  the 
same  amount.  For  some  yean  after  this  he  con- 
tinued to  give  the  government  much  disquiet;  and  in 
1810,  owing  to  some  remarks  of  lus  in  the  Register 
of  July  10, 1809,  on  the  flogging  of  some  militiamen, 
he  was  again  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years  and  a  fine  of  £1000. 
This  last  was  paid  by  a  subscription  among  his 
friends.  Nowise  daunted,  he  continued  his  attacks  on 
government  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  and  com- 
menced his  celebrated  Twopenny  Trash,  which  reached 
a  sale  of  100,000,  and  from  its  supposed  influence 
on  the  working-classes  brought  about  the  passing  of 
the  noted  Six  Acts.  Partly  to  escape  their  operation, 
and  partly  also,  it  is  believed,  on  account  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  he  retreated  to  the  United  States, 
and  remained  there  for  two  years,  residing  principally 
in  Long  Island.  He  returned  to  England  in  1819, 
and  settled  at  Barnes  Elms  in  Surrey,  his  estate  of 
Botley  having  previously  been  sold.  After  a  few 
years  he  quitted  Barnes  and  returned  to  Hampshire, 
where  he  rented  the  farm  of  Normandy,  about  7 
miles  from  Famham.  In  1820  he  endeavoured, 
unsuccessfully,  to  be  returned  member  for  the  city 
of  Coventry.  About  the  same  period  he  commenced 
in  the  Register  a  series  of  papers  entitled  Rural 
Rides,  afterwards  reprinted,  which  present  most 
charming  pictures  of  English  country  scenery,  and 
are  among  the  best  of  his  productions.  In  1824-27 
he  published  a  History  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  vilified 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  leading  reformers,  but 
added  in  no  way  to  his  literary  reputation.  The 
work  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  caused  translations  to  be  made  of  it  into  various 
European  languages.  In  1831  he  was  again  prose- 
cuted for  libel,  on  the  groimd  of  an  arlicle  in  the 
Reg^ter  alleged  to  be  published  with  the  view  of 
exciting  the  agricultural  labourers  to  acts  of  violence. 
He  conducted  his  own  defence  in  a  speech  of  six 
hours,  and  the  jury  not  being  able  to  come  to  a 
verdict  the  trial  ended  in  their  discharge.  On  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill  in  1832  Oobbett  was 
returned  member  to  Parliament  for  Oldham;  but  his 
success  in  this  capacity  was  indifferent.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  general  election  in  December,  1834,  he  was 
again  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oldham.  The  late 
hours  and  crowded  assemblies  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  different  from  his  usual  habits,  had,  how- 
ever, told  unfavourably  on  his  health.  On  25th 
May,  1835,  he  took  part  in  the  debate  on  the  motion 
of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  on  agricultural  distress. 
The  exertion  of  speaking  on  that  occasion  proved  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  following  morning  he  was 
conveyed  to  his  farm  of  Normandy,  where  he  expired 
on  the  18th  of  June  following,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  In  addition  to  the  writings  already  referred 
to  Cobbett  is  the  author  of  an  English  and  a  French 
Grammar;  Advice  to  Young  Men  and  Women;  con- 
taining many  useful  hints;  Cottage  Economy;  Village 
Sermons;  A  Yearns  Residence  in  America;  and  other 
works.  Cobbett  wrote  in  a  pure  and  vigorous  English 
style,  and  his  writings  contain  a  great  amount  of 
information  and  sound  practical  advice,  though  disfig- 
ured by  dogmatism,  crotchetiness,  and  extravagance. 
COBDEN,  Richard,  the  great  'apostle  of  free 
trade,'  bom  at  the  farm-house  of  Dunford,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1804;  died  in 
London  on  the  2d  of  April,  1865.  After  receiving  a 
veiy  meagre  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Mid- 
hurst,  he  was  taken  as  an  apprentice  into  a  Man- 
chester warehouse  in  London  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
and  in  this  situation  he  rapidly  made  up  for  tht 
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tlef"  t-^  of  lii.^  ecliication  by  his  own  (liliu'CMce,  an<l 
Boon  a'j*inirc(l  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  Imsi- 
iiess  to  wliich  lie  was  apprenticed.  In  ISoO,  bein;;  h;ft 
by  the  faihire  of  his  uncle  to  Jiis  own  resources,  lie 
obtained  some  advances  of  money,  and,  ah)iig  with 
eonie  relatives,  started  a  cotton  mannfactory  in  Ma'i- 
chester,  which  in  a  few  years  succeeded  in  producin 
fabrics  equal  in  point  of  (piality  to  the  l»e-;t  nianufac 
turcd  in  London.  Bysevind  journeys  tli.vt  he  u<*\v 
Tji.vde  to  yr.mce,  Belgium,. Switzerland,  and  the  United 
iStalLs,  cliiclly  in  the  interest  of  the  hrm,  he  not  only 
increased  liis  business  connections,  but  matured  and 
enlai'LTed  his  views.  His  first  political  writing  w;<s  a 
pamphlet  on  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  which 
was  foUowed  by  another  on  IJnssia.  In  lv)th  of  thr'sc 
he  gave  clear  titterance  to  the  })olitical  views  to  which 
he  contiuTied  through  hi:^,  life  rigidly  to  adhere,  re- 
j-  ctii!g  tiie  course  of  policy  Ixiscd  upon  the  tlieory  of 
tiie  balance  of  power,  advocating  non-intervention  in 
the  disputes  of  otlier  nations,  and  maijitaining  it  to 
be  the  only  proj^er  ol>ji'ct  of  the  foreign  j»olicy  of 
England  to  increase  and  strengthen  her  connec- 
tions with  foreign  countries  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
peaceful  intercourse.  These  views,  althoiigli  disre- 
gardetl  or  c(.>n.^iflered  as  visionary  in  rarliament,  were 
warmly  received  in  industrial  and  commercial  circles, 
auil  secured  ('obden  a  considt;rable  number  (>f  fol- 
lowers, esjiecinlly  in  Manchester.  U'o  the  cause  of 
education  in  tjiis  city  he  did  gi'cat  service  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Atliena'um,  an  institution  on  a 
large  scale,  intended  for  young  merchants  and  m;inu- 
fat.'turers  (1>:;7).  After  retui'iiing  from  extensive 
travels  in  the  J'.Lst  and  in  (Jermany,  he  ent-red 
actively  on  a  coui-se  of  aLritation  with  the  a  iew  (.f 
t-arrying  into  effect  las  political  views.  It  was  al)out 
this  time  that  the  agitation  aij:ainst  the  corndaws 
began,  and  soon  after  the  Anti-Corn  Law  J>cague 
was  formed  in  l.^-JS;  it  was  joined  by  (N)bdeir,  who 
exj'end'.'d  all  his  energies  tm  behalf  (»f  the  cause  to 
sMj'port  which  the  league  had  l>een  founded;  and  it 
is  eliietly  the  extraordinary  acti\  ity  and  i)cfseverance 
of  Cohden,  joined  to  the  Zeal  of  his  snj>i>orter  J'ri'j'lit, 
tltat  J'lnjland  ha-i  to  thank  for  the  hnal  victory  of 
free-trade  princi]>les.  In  ISIl  C()bden  was  retunicd 
to  i'arlianient  by  Stockjiort,  a  seat  for  wliich  he  had 
been  an  unsc,cci><ful  candidate  in  l.s*t'.7.  In  his  very 
first  spef.'ch  in  Barliameut  he  took  occa-^ion  to  point 
out  the  unjust  way  in  which  the  corn-laws  operated, 
an<l,  undeterred  by  the  failure  of  his  first  attenq^t-;, 
lie  returned  again  and  again  to  tins  subject.  After 
five  years  of  unwearied  contest  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  coiiviuciug  Sir  IJobert  l^.'cl  himself,  at  that  time 
]»rimc  miuist' r.  of  the  |>erMicious  action  of  the  corn- 
laws,  and  in  iu'lueing  him  to  l>ring  in  a  bill  for  their 
re])eal.  The  bill  jiassid  l)oth  house-^  of  rarliament 
before  tlie  en<l  of  duni-  lsb>,  and  Sir  B<ibert  IV-'el 
was  tlie  first  t<^»  congratulate  (.'obilen  on  his  victctry 
in  a  sjuech  «lelivered  in  tiie  House  of  (^.mmous. 
Ihu'ing  tiie  lal'ours  of  this  long  stiaiggle  Cobden  had 
been  ol'liged  to  neglect  his  business,  which  liefore 
airitatiou  commenced  had  heeii  a  highly  }>rospercus 
one.  As  a  compensation  for  the  h>ss  he  had  tlms 
hustaiiied  a  national  subscription  was  made,  and  a 
Kum  of  aljout  .t;7lMH)0  presented  to  him.  fmme- 
di:,tely  after  the  ])a>sing  of  the  ( 'orn  Jiaw  Bepeal 
Bill  Sir  liobcrt  reel's  government  resiunicil,  an<l  his 
successor,  J^ord  dolin  Bussell,  ojbred  ( '(•iKlen  a  plave 
in  the  new  government.  Tliis,  howe\er,  Coh.lt.n 
declined,  in  order  not  to  sacrilice  his  inde})entlt.'nt 
position  in  Parliament.  After  again  visiting  several 
countries  on  the  C'(>ntinent,  where  he  w  as  generally 
received  with  enthusiasm,  he  returned  to  his  pania- 
mentary  «lutie.s  in  1>47.  having  been  returnetl  with- 
out opp(»siti<ni  as  one  of  the  mend'ers  for  the  W'eht 
liidiUj^-  of  Yorkshire.     He  now  api'e.ircd  cLieily  as 


the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  economy  and 
retrenchment  in  the  management  of  the  tinancea  of 
the  countrv,  and  a  r>«)licv  of  non-intervention;  in  all 
of  which  he  found  a  firm  and  ready  ally  in  Bright. 
His  advocacy  of  a  peace  policy  did  not  in  every  cas-e 
atld  to  his  j>o]»ularity.  Hi.s  opj position  to  the  j>rdicy 
of  Lord  Al)erdeen  in  lS.v3,  which  idtimat^.ly  leii  to 
the  Ivussian  war,  met  with  no  success;  and  altho^igb 
in  LSr>7  he  earned  a  vote  of  censure  on  I^ord  I'al- 
inerst(»n*s  Chinese  policy,  hh  action  in  this  casr*  \s;ii» 
.so  disj>le;xsing  to  the  country  generally,  that  he  did 
not  obtain  a  seat  in  the  new*  Parliament  eleet'.il  aft^^r 
the  dissolution  of  the  former  one  in  conseijuence  <  f 
the  vote  mentioned.  'J' wo  years  later,  howevc-r,  in 
ISfJO,  he  wa3  returned  for  Pochdale.  and  was  ai'-aij-i 
otrere<l  a  place  in  the  govermnent  as  jtresident  <»f  tlie 
Board  of  'J'rade,  along  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  bit 
these  offei-s  he  again  decline«l.  In  l*>Gu  he  negoti.ato I 
a  treaty  of  commerce  witli  Prance,  and  in  rew  .anj  f'.>r 
his  services  on  tliis  occasion  he  was  offerc^l  a  bart'ij- 
etcy,  a  seat  in  tlie  privy-council,  and  several  other 
oHices  and  dignities,  all  of  which  he  persistently  re- 
fused. During  his  latter  vears  he  lived  a  g'M>d  deal 
in  relinineut  on  his  estate  at  Dunford,  but  <lie\i  on  a 
visit  to  ]i(>ndon.  A  collection  of  his  political  writiiii:*« 
ajijieared  in  two  vols,  in  18t)7,  and  a  collection  of  )  :s 
speeches  (Cobden's  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
I'olicv)  in  two  vols,  in  1S70. 

C()BL     See(b>m. 

COP.IJA,  <»r,  as  the  official  documents  style  it,  T..V 
]Mau.  after  the  name  of  the  first  presirlent  of  B<divi;u, 
the  oidy  jtort  of  Bolivia,  and  ca{)ital  of  the  dejart- 
meiit  of  Atacama,  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  I'a<dhc. 
It  stands  in  a  des-U't  regi«m,  aiid  is  entirely  dej>end- 
ent  on  the  mines  in  tlie  nei'jh1)'>urhood.  Tlie  rt>ad- 
stcad  is  t<»lerably  safe,  and  the  lamling-place  far  from 
good.  All  the  water  used  for  drinking  must  l>e  ob- 
tained by  di>tillation,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
come  from  a  consideral'le  distance.  The  |«<>pul,'.tion 
is  about  40<J0,  incluiling  thctse  who  go  to  and  fri.>m 
the  mines, 

COBLE,  or  ConniF,  a  low  flat-floored  boat  with  a 
square  stern,  used  in  the  cod  and  turbot  fishery,  of 
about  1  ton  burden,  and  furnished  with  a  lug-sail.  It 
is  admirablv  constructed  for  encountering  a  heavy 
swell.  Jts  stability  is  secured  by  the  nidder  extend- 
ing 4  or  r>  feet  under  her  bottom.  TheTC  i.^  al>o  a 
small  boat  under  the  same  name  used  by  Balniun- 
ti.^ln'rs. 

<.'()BLEXTZ  (anciently  Coiiiffimtes,  from  its  situ- 
ation at  the  confluence  of  the  Ilhine  and  Me*selle). 
formerly  tlie  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Treves,  then 
chief  place  of  the  French  <lejiartment  of  the  Bhine  and 
IMoselle,  now  the  capital  of  the  I'russian  circle  of  Co- 
1  >lentz  ( 1  )elonging  to  the  province  of  the  Rhine).  Oppo- 
site i^>blentz  is  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein,  a  sm.all  place 
<»n  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic  river,  at  the  f(K-tt  of 
the  rock. on  v.liich  the  Prussians  rebuilt  the  fortirtca- 
tions  of  El«renl>reit->tein,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
j>roductions  of  military  architecture.  Over  the  Mo- 
selle is  a  bridge  of  '»:>)  paces,  resting  npon  fourteen 
arches  of  stone.  Prom  tin's  bridge  there  is  one  of 
tlie  finest  view.s  on  the  Bhine.  Coblentz  consi-si-s 
of  the  ohl  city,  and  the  new  or  Clement  city,  and  is 
in  general  well  built.  There  are  several  fine  public 
buildings.  An  aqueduct  brings  the  finest  wat^r 
from  a  height  near  !Metternich,  over  the  Moselle 
bridge,  into  all  qnai  ters  of  the  citv.  Coblentz  Ciirries 
on  an  active  commerce  on  the  Bhine,  Moselle,  and 
Lahn.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the  Mo- 
selle and  Bhine  wines,  agricultural  produce,  mineral 
watei-s.  and  iion.  Al>out  1  mile  from  the  city  is  a 
hill  called  the  Karthauserberi:,  which  is  well  Wi'rthy 
the  attenti(»n  of  travtllers,  on  account  of  the  vi^ w 
wLivh  iL  affords  of  tlie  two  rivers  on  which  the  city 
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■tandg.  On  it  are  two  strong  forts — Fort  Alexander 
and  Fort  Constantine.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Moselle  Fort  Francis  is  situated.  These  works,  with 
those  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and 
those  round  the  town,  all  render  Coblentz  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses,  and  a  very  important  defence  to 
Germany,  particularly  to  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
confluenoe  of  the  two  rivers  has  always  given  Coblentz 
great  military  importance,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  built  a  strong  camp  here.  It  is  a  free  port, 
and  the  staple  emporium  of  the  llhine  and  Moselle 
wines  intended  for  exportation.  Grain,  oil,  iron,  and 
Seltser-water  are  also  exported  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Millstones,  manufactured  from  the  lava  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  pumice  stone, 
potter's  day,  and  bark  are  also  articles  of  trade. 
Japanned  wares,  linen,  and  tobacco  are  amongst  the 
manufactures.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Prince  Met- 
temich,  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated  singer  Henrietta 
Sontag.  Pop.  in  1880,  including  Ehrenbreitstein 
(5692)  and  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  36,240. 

COBBA  DA  CAPELLO,  the  Portuguese  trivial 
name  of  the  Vipera  ncya  (the  hooded  make  or  riper 
of  the  English;  ierpent  d  lunettes  of  the  French),  a 
reptile  of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  abundance  in  different  hot  countries 
of  the  old  continent,  and  in  the  lands  adjacent.   The 
species  of  the  viper  kind  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  head  when  disturbed  or  irritated.   In 
the  cobra  da  capello  the  conformation  necessary  to 
this  action  is  found  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as 
the  animal  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ribs  or  bony 
processes,  moved  by  appropriate  muscles  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  which,  when  expanded,  give  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  the  appearance  of  an  overhanging 
arch  or  hood;  on  the  middle  of  which,  posterior  to 
the  eyes,  is  a  greenish-yellow  mark,  resembling  the 
rim  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.     From  this  mark  the 
French  name  is  derived.    Wlien  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise,  the  cobra 
raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  body,  so  as  to  appear  to 
stand  erect,  expands  its  hood,  and  is  prepared  to  in- 
flict a  deadly  wound.    So  exceedingly  poisonous  is 
its  bite,  that  in  numerous  instances  which  are  well 
authenticated,  death  has   followed   within  a  few 
minutes;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours 
is  the  longest  term  that  intervenes  from  the  infliction 
of  the  bite  till  the  death  of  the  sufferer,  where  prompt 
measures  for  his  relief  have  not  been  resorted  to.   Bo 
numerous  are  these  dreadful  vipers  in  some  parts  of 
IndiA  and  Africa,  that  they  are  frequently  found  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  instances  have  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  beds.    Death  of  necessity 
must  follow  under  such  circumstances  should  the 
animal  be  alarmed  or  irritated  by  any  sudden  motion. 
In  case  a  bite  is  received  from  this  (or,  indeed,  any 
other)  venomous  creature,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  make  a  firm  and  well  sustained  pressure  beyond 
the  wound  on  the  side  nearest  the  heart.    The  scries 
of  experiments  of  Dr.  Pennock,  which  have  been 
very  carefully  made,  prove  that  a  sufficient  degree  of 
pressure  thus  kept  up  will  prevent  the  poison  from 
affectinff  the  system;  and  this  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  gooa  effects  derived  from  ligatures  applied  around 
bitten  limbs,  above  the  woimd,  bv  the  natives  of 
Indla^  though  such  ligatures  generally  act  but  imper- 
fectly.   The  good  effects  of  pressure,  combined  with 
the  advantage  of  withdrawing  the  poison,  will  be 
obtained  by  applying  a  well  exhausted  cupping-glass 
over  the  wound;  a  substitute  for  which  may  almost 
always  be  made  of  a  drinkinff-glass,  small  bottle,  &c., 
if  proper  cups  be  not  at  hand.    It  would  be  well  for 
persons  travelling  or  residing  where  these  vipers  are 
common  to  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of  volatile 


alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which,  applied  to  the 
wound  several  times  a  day,  and  taken  internally,  in 
doses  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  repeated  according  to 
circumstances,  will  avert  the  injurious  consequence 
of  the  poison.  To  heighten  the  curiosity  of  the  mul* 
titude,  the  jugglers  of  India  select  these  venomous 
reptiles  for  their  exhibitions,  and,  having  extracted 
their  fangs,  keep  them  in  cages  or  baskets,  to  exhibit 
as  dancing  snakes.  When  the  cage  is  opened,  the 
juggler  b^jins  playing  upon  a  pipe  or  other  instni- 
ment;  whereupon  the  viper  assumes  the  erect  atti- 
tude, distends  its  hood,  and  remains  balandng  itself 
in  this  position  until  the  music  is  suspended.  It  is, 
however,  most  probable  that  this  viper,  in  common 
with  lizards  and  other  animals,  is  peculiarly  affected 
by  musical  sounds.  A  friend  who  passed  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  informed  us,  that 
a  cobra  entered  a  room  while  a  gentleman  was  play- 
ing on  the  flute,  and  advanced  gently  towards  him 
so  long  as  the  music  continued;  whenever  it  was 
suspended  the  animal  halted,  and  when  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  it  gradually  withdrew.  This  circum- 
stance induced  them  to  spare  the  viper,  which  uni- 
formly made  its  appearance  on  several  successive 
days  when  the  flute  was  played.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spectacle  mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
its  distensible  hood,  the  cobra  is  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished  from  other  vipers.  Its  colours  are  dull, 
l)cing  a  dark  greenish-brown,  lighter  towards  the  in- 
ferior parts.    (PI.  CLXX.-CT.XXI.  fig.  18.) 

COBUKG,  a  Saxon  principality  in  central  Ger- 
many.   See  S.vxx-CoBUBa-GoTUA. 

COBURG»  or  Koburo,  a  town,  Germany,  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Grotha,  finely  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Itz,  106  miles  E.  by^  v.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Ehrenburg 
Palace,  one  of  the  town-rosidencesof  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-(TOtba,  built  in  1549.  It  contains  a  picture- 
gallery,  a  library,  and  valuable  collections  of  engrav- 
incB,  coins,  antiquities,  minerals,  ftc.  Some  of  the 
old  doors  exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of  marquetcrio 
or  inlaid  work,  an  art  for  which  Coburg  is  still  cele- 
brated. The  government  house  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  Italian  style;  and  there  are  a  town-hall, 
arsenal,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  armour, 
theatre,  and  riding  school.  On  an  eminence  over- 
hanging the  town  is  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Coburg,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  from  which  ex- 
tensive views  are  obtidned.  It  is  now,  in  part,  con- 
verted into  a  prison  and  house  of  correction,  but  some 
of  the  chambers  remain  in  their  original  condition, 
amongst  them  those  occupied  by  Luther  during  his 
concealment  here,  and  in  which  he  composed  some  of 
his  best  works,  with  his  bedstead  and  pulpit.  This 
castle  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wallenstein 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  the  chronicles  of 
which  make  mention  of  a  lime-tree  which  still 
flourishes  on  one  of  the  bastions.  Coburg  has  some 
insignificant  manufactures  of  potash,  cotton  fabrics, 
tick,  glass,  tape,  woollen  goods,  and  toys;  it  has  also 
dye-works,  breweries,  Ac.  In  the  vicinity  there  in  a 
marble-work,  some  iron-works,  and  a  powder-milL 
Pop.  in  1880,  15,791. 

COBURG,  SAX£,  Pbikcs  Leopold  or.  See 
Charlottb  Augusta. 

COCCEIUS,  Hhwbich  vox,  bom  1644  at  Bre- 
men, studied  at  Leyden  in  1667,  and  in  1670  in 
England,  at  Oxford;  was  in  1672  professor  of  law  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1688  at  Utrecht;  in  1690  regular 
professor  of  laws  at  Frankfort-on>the-Oder;  repaired 
to  the  Hague  in  1702,  without  giving  up  his  office,  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Orange;  received  for  his  services, 
in  1713,  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  empire,  and  died  in 
1719.    As  a  lawyer  he  was  the  oracle  of  many  courts^ 
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arnT  ]iU  svstem  of  rJennan  ]>ul'llc  hiw  (.Inris  Vulilioi 
I*rinl<iiti;i)  was  almost  a  universal  ao:uleinical  t''xt- 
buolv  of  tiiis  science.  His  works  ooiiij>rise  Lxercita- 
tioncs  curin.s.L',  and  l)Iss<n*t.  varii  A rjiuineuti,  in  four 
vi'ls.  fjtiarto;  <V>nsilia  ct  L^tdnction-.'S^  two  vols,  in 
f<»li..;  and  (irntius  illu>tratus,  tliruo  vols,  in  folio. — 
]l!s«'ldi--t  son,  SvMi'KL  l''i!i;iiir.KK  von  Cocckiis,  bom 
I'hU  at  lli:i<l.ll»crg,  was  in  17(»-  proft^^^sor  at  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Odt-r,  and  r<>sc  thnnigh  m  my  de<xroes  to 
the  di-nity  of  L;Tand  {lianciUor  of  idl  the  J'russian 
donjinions.      He  ditd  in  175."*, 

C()C('INlTK.a^l(xi<'au  mineral,  f.he  native  iodide 
of  mercury,  HltI  :-.  It  is  foinid  in  small  red  or  near- 
let  ]>atelR-s,  associated  with  th«- seleiiide  of  the  metal, 
'i  he  eum|>ositiou  of  this  substance  |)ro)>aljly  re(iuirc8 
cuulirniation. 

C'OC'CULI^S  TNDICUS.     See  ricKoroxTN'. 

(.'OC'CrS,  in  Zoology,  a  L,'cmis  of  insects  <>(  the 
ordrr  H»  inij>t<-ra,  family  t'oeein.a.  (Jeneric  char- 
acter: antenna*  lilifonn,  of  ten  articidations  in  the 
njale,  nine  in  tlie  fenialo,  shorter  than  the  body;  ros- 
trum [••■elorale,  coiisjvicuo'.is  ordy  in  tlio  f.nialf.s; 
males  with  two  larL'e  iiuuinbent  wiii^s;  f<'mah  s  ap- 
terous, subtoni'-ntose,  fixed,  and  I'ccominu'" '-:nll-s]ia|ted 
or  shield-sha]>ed  after  ini]ir«;_;;nation.  'I'luse  little  insects 
iirc  romarkaiile  fur  many  jn^euliarities  in  their  haluts 
and  conformation.  'Jhe  males  are  el 'nLfated  in  their 
form,  liavo  l<>n^%  lari:«.>  wiuLjs,  and  are  destitute  of  any 
oI)vi.»us  means  of  huction ;  the  females,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form,  have  no  wincrs, 
but  ])ossess  a  l)ealv  or  .sucker  formed  of  the  tjxtremely 
modilied  api>enda:;e.s  of  the  mouth,  by  which  tliey  fix 
theinstdves  to  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  and 
throUL;h  whit:h  tliey  draw  their  nourishmoit.  At  a  cer- 
tain })eriod  <»f  their  life  the  females  attach  themselves 
t  •  the  plant  or  tree  which  they  inhabit,  and  reniain 
thereon  immovable  diwin-^  the  rest  of  their  existence. 
In  this  situation  tlu-y  are  im]>rei;nated  l>y  the  male; 
after  whicli  their  body  increases  conside'rably,  in  many 
hpeeies  losing  its  oriiiinal  ft>rm  and  assiunini^  that  of 
a  ^^all  (whence  lo'aumur's  name,  UnUlitM'rta^  for  the 
family),  and,  after  depositin;^'  the  eirg^s,  dvyiiiL^  nj)  and 
fonninij  a  habitation  for  the  younic-  This  chani^e  (»f 
form  is  not,  however,  constant  to  all  tin.'  sjieeies, 
W'iiich  lias  Lfiven  rise  to  a  division  <if  the  y^enns  into 
two  sections. —  those  which  assunje  a  i^dl  shapi;,  in 
whieh  the  rings  of  the  abdt)men  ari.»  totally  obliliM-at- 
ed,  are  called  Icnius  by  houje  authors;  and  those 
whieh  ritain  tlie  distinct  sections  of  the  abdomen, 
iiotuitlistantllnL,'  the  grt;at  enlar^einent  of  the  bocly, 
are  calleil  true  rth:ci\  w  ciH-fihiidl.  Tliey  are  impreic- 
iia'ieil  in  the  spring,  after  having  ]»as>e<l  the  win-ter 
lixed  to  jtlants,  [tartieularly  in  the  bifurcations  and 
under  the  small  branches.  'JV>war«ls  the  connnence- 
njent  of  summer  they  have  acf[uii'ed  their  greatest 
.size,  and  re-emble  a  little  C'>n\ix  ma^s,  withenit  the 
lea-t  aplitaraiiec  of  liead  or  feet,  (>r  oth'  r  (>!-_;ans. 
iVIany  s]>ecies  are  covered  \\  ith  a  sort  of  cottony 
down.  Jvie'h  feuiale  produces  thousands  of  egis. 
Avhich  are  ex])elled  by  a  small  aperture  at  t!ie  extr'iu- 
ity  of  the  body.  As  soon  as  th-^y  are  proiluccd  they 
jjass  inmudiately  under  the  parent  in.~'Ct,  which  be- 
conies  their  covering  and  guard;  by  di  j-iees  hc'r  body 
dries  uj),  and  tla.'  tv.o  njendiranes  ilatten  and  form  a 
Sort  of  shell,  under  which  tlie  eu-j:'^.  ^md  >\d)S<  rjuently 
the  youu'j"  ones,  are  found  coceated.  Soon  alter  the 
(hath  e'f  tin.'  nK-thcr  the  young  inseets  leave  their 
hi*1i]ig-]i'vace,  and  serk  their  nouri'-hnumt  on  the 
Je.ive>,  the  juices  of  which  tli<  v  suek  through  the  in- 
tlected  rostrum,  placetl  l)enealh  their  breast. 

liut  it  is  with  a  aIcw  to  their  in'['ortance  as  an 
ait  ele  of  comnieri;e,  arising  from  tiieir  use  in  tlie 
a:t>.  that  the  insects  of  this  ^.-nus  ;,re  ].artic:ulariy 
interesting.  A\  hen  it  is  considered  that  the  mot 
brilliant  djca  and  the  most  beautiful  pi^meiits,  ad 


well  a.s  the  basis  of  the  most  u^efid  kinds  of  ceni**nt, 
are  their  ]troduet,   it  will  be  acknowded.:ed  tiiit  u- 
none  of  the  insect  tribe,  except,  perbajw,  to  the  Ia-^ 
an<l  the  gall-insect,  are  we  more  indebted   than  U* 
these    singular    and    apparently    insignitieant     little 
l>eings,     Kermes,  the  scarlet  grain  of  I'oland,  cin-hi- 
neal,   lacd.ike,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  moditication.->  of 
giim-lae,  are  either  the  perfect  insects  dried,  or  the 
secretions   which   they   form.       The    ti^«t-ment!'»n^'d 
.substance  is  the  C<K-<as  Uirij<.     It  is  found  in  jgrt  at 
al)un<lance  npon  a  species  of  evcrgi-een  oak  {(^uen  i^s 
cihi  ifrroA,  which  grt>ws  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  ,iT'd 
has  Ixeii  the  basis  of  a  crimson  dye  from  the  earliest 
aires  of  the  art.s.     It  ^\■as  known  t^j  tlie  PhiTnici;in3 
before  the  time  of  ]Moses ;  the  Greeks  used  it  under 
the  name  of  /oH-o.s,  and  the  Arabi.ans  under  that  of 
/.( rno if.      From  the  Greek  antl  Ambian  term*,  and 
from  the  I^atin  name  rti-mlru/dfum,  given  t/>  it  ^^hen 
it  w.as  known  to  l)e  the  j)roduct  of  a  wonn.  h:i\e  K-^n 
tlerivt'd  the  Latin  rixrintng,  the  French  crtnn-jlii  and 
r(r;n'i/,  and  the  Fnglish  criinson  and  vrniilinn.    The 
early  ,Tews,  the  Greeks,  the  IJomans.  and  until  l.at^  ly, 
the  tajtestry  makers  of  EurojK',  have  used  it  ;i.s  tlie 
most  brilliant  red  dve  known.     The  S( nrlet  trrain  of 
Poland  yCocrus  l'o!i»ni<-}i.'<)  is  found  on  the  ro<4s  of  the 
SrlcraDtii  na perm  /i/.v,  which  grows  in  la^ge(■juantiti^•.-  in 
the  north-eastof  Europe, and  in  s(«me  pailsof  England. 
Tliis,  as  well  .-is  several  <»ther  species,  which  ationl  a 
.similar  led  dye,    have,   however,    fallen  into    disuse 
since*  the  introduction  of  cochineal.     'This  valuabl-,- 
and  most  important  material  is  nothing  but  the  K>dies 
(tf  the  females  of  the  Corpus  nti-ti  (Einn.),  a  native  of 
Mexico,  which  feeds  on  various  species  of  eavtus.  piur- 
tieul.arly  on  one  called  nn}>al  (Oj>initia  cwliinillifrrtiS. 
'J'he  tn  es,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  produce  tlie 
cochineal  are  cultivated  for  this  j)uq,>ose  in  imnien.^e 
munbers;  and  the  oi)eration  of  collecting  the  inseets, 
which  is  exceedingly  tedious,  is  performed   by  tiie 
women,  who  brush  them  off  with  the  tail  of  a  squirrel 
or  stag.     The  insects  are  killetl  bv  bein:;  thi-own  into 
betiling  water,  placed  in  ovens,  or  dried  in  the  .«un. 
Those  which  are  killed  by  the  latter  method  fetch  a 
higher  price,  frt>in  the  white  ]»owder  covering  the  in- 
seet  I'cing  still  retained,  and  thus  preventing,',  in  a 
great  measure,  the  adulteration  of  the  article.     Aa 
many  as  7(>.UU0  dried  insects  are  contained  in  a  pound 
of  cochineal.     Cochineal  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexi- 
cans previous  to  the  conquest,  but  probably  not  to 
any  great  extent.     Cortez  received  orders  fnjm  the 
Spanish  court  to  p.ay  attention  to  tins  valuable  dye; 
and  from  that  time  the  qnantity  increased  very  vj^- 
j'idly.     Cochineal  is  also  raised  in  Peru  and  sevend 
other  paits  of  Spanish  America.     The  finest,  how- 
ever, continues  to  1  e  ]>re]ared  in  ^lexico  and  Guati- 
mala.      In  the  E.i.-^t  Indies  a  very  inferior  kind  has 
Inen  reared,   whieh   produces  a  coarse   i^carlet   dye. 
Havti  and  Pr.izil  lia\e  tried  to  enc(>urage  the  prt<pa- 
gation  of  this  insect,  and  it  h:is  been  introduced  into 
•lava  with  good  pros]>eets  (»f  succest*.     In  the  Can.ary 
Inlands,  where  it  was  introduced  in  18*27,  its  culture 
has  been  very  successful,  altlioiioh  at  first  the  i-nior- 
anci'  an«l  laziness  of  the  inhal)itants  threw  a  great 
njany  obstacles  in  the  way.     About  onedialf  of  the 
A\  hole  I'roiluction  of  cochineal  now  comes  from  these 
islands.     Uf  the  five  kinds  of  coehineal,  the  dearest 
and  best  are  the  Zacotilla  and  (^rana  tin.a.     The  ini- 
port<  of  cochineal  into  Pritain  in  ISSl  amounted  to 
:;>,oL7  cwts.,  valued  at  t::'.:.r.,'.*'24. 

'J'lie  natural  dye  which  this  little  animal  affords  in 
sneh  abundance  is  a  deej)  crimson:  and  the  colour 
called  .V'7/7(^  was  not  discovered  until  the  effect  pro- 
duecd  by  iTd"using  the  animal  matter  in  a  solution  of 
tin  v.as  notieetl  l-y  a  (o-imau  chemist  hi  lt»43;  after 
\\  hieli  a  manulactuiy  of  this  colour  WivS  ebtablishcd  m 
Eondou. 
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Lnt  is  a  secretion  from  a  species  of  Coccos  inbabit- 
ing  India»  where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abundance 
on  the  Ficu»  reliffiotck.  In  its  native  state,  not  yet 
separated  from  the  twig  on  which  it  has  been  deposit- 
ed, it  is  called  stick'lcK;  when  separated,  powdered, 
and  the  colouring  matter  washed  from  it,  it  is  de> 
nominated  ieed4ac;  lump-lac  when  melted  into  cakes, 
and  shell'lae  when  purified  and  formed  into  thin 
laminoB.  Lac-lake  is  the  colouring  matter  of  stick-lxtc 
precipitated  from  an  alkaline  li^vium  by  means  of 
alum.    (See  PI.  LXIX.-LXX.  fig  42.) 

COCHABAMBA,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  con- 
•isting  of  the  six  provinces,  Cochabamba,  Cliza, 
Tapacari,  Mizque  (the  largest),  Arque,  and  Ayo- 
paya.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Bolivia,  and  has  every  variety  of  climate,  except  that 
of  the  Yungas,  the  hottest  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
wheat  is  extensively  cultivated.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  better  developed  here  than  in  any  other 
department  of  Bolivia.  Area  of  the  department, 
26,800  square  miles;  pop.  860,000.  In  1866,  however, 
a  part  of  the  department,  with  the  town  of  Tarata,  was 
erected  into  the  separate  department  of  Melgareja. 
The  province  of  Cochabamba  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  has  abundant  pssture  lands.  Its  area  is  3672 
square  milea;  and  its  pop.  90,000. 

COCHABAMBA,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  capital  of 
the  department  and  the  province  of  Cochabama, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  18  miles  long  and  2  miles 
broad,  8485  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town 
is  clean  and  well  paved.  It  is  the  chief  market  for 
supplying  the  miners  of  Omro  and  Potosi  and  the 
labourers  in  the  Yungas  with  flour,  wheat,  maize,  and 
barley,  as  well  as  sll  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
tured goods.  Fruit  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  trade  is  considerable.  The 
aromatic  bark  of  the  Croion  eleutheriay  called  cascar- 
illa,  comes  to  this  town  from  the  province  of  Yura- 
cares  to  be  sent  to  Arica,  in  Peru,  for  export.  It  is 
inferior  to  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Yungas.  Pop. 
40,678. 

COCHIN,  a  seaport,  Hindustan,  built  on  a  small 
bUnd,  lat  d'^SS'ir.  lon.;76''18'2rB.  It  was  once 
capital  of  a  rajahship  of  same  name,  but  has  belonged 
to  Great  Britain  since  1795  or  1796.  Its  harbour,  after 
that  of  Bombay,  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Hindu- 
stan, and  ships  varying  from  500  to  1000  tons  have 
been  built  at  it  Its  trade,  chiefly  in  teak,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  cardamoms,  coir,  cordage,  fta,  has  for 
some  years  been  declining.     Pop.  18,840. 

COCHIN,  Charlks  Nicholas,  engraver,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1688,  practised  painting  tUl  his  twenty- 
third  year,  which  was  of  considerable  advantage  to 
him  in  the  art  of  engraving,  to  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  himself.  In  1781  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  in  1754. — His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  bom  at  Paris  in  1715 ;  died 
there  in  1790,  devoted  himself  to  etching  rather  than 
to  engraving.  His  productions  aro  superior  to  those 
of  his  father.  The  collection  of  his  works  contains 
moro  than  1500  pieces,  among  which  thero  are  112 
likenesses,  in  the  form  of  medals,  of  the  most  re- 
nowned French  scholars  and  artists  of  his  time,  who 
were  almost  all  his  friends.  We  have,  besides  his 
essays  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy,  several 
printed  works  of  his,  which  contain  interesting  obser- 
vations on  different  subjects  of  art,  for  instance,  on 
Herculanewm.  His  frontispieces  and  vignettes  are 
remarkable  for  neatness  and  taste.  His  views  of 
sixteen  French  seaports  are'  of  great  value.  His 
composition  in  general  is  rich,  delicate,  and  pleasing. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  oooupi^ 
several  places  of  importance. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  Frkkch,  a  French  settlement 
in  the  Eastern  Peninsulai  comprising  the  whole  of 


Lower  Cochin-China,  formerly  belonging  to  the  King- 
dom of  Anam.  Three  of  the  six  provinces  into  which 
this  district  was  divided  were  acquired  at  one  period, 
and  the  remaining  three  at  another  period.  A  per- 
secution of  the  French  Roman  CaUiolic  misBionaries 
in  Anam  furnished  the  French  with  an  occasion  of 
regaining  a  footing  in  the  East.  An  expedition 
against  Cochin-China  was  decided  on  in  1857,  and 
SaKgon  was  occupied.  The  Austro-Italian  war  de- 
ferred further  operations  till  1861,  when  the  conquest 
of  Metho  gave  the  French  possession  of  the  most 
fertile  district  of  Lower  Cochin-China.  The  war 
continued  till  June  5,  1862,  when  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Saigon  with  the  King  of  Anam,  which  was 
ratified  at  Hu^  on  the  15th  of  April,  1863.  By  this 
treaty  the  King  of  Anam  agreed  to  cede  to  the 
French  the  three  provinces  of  Bienhoa,  Saigon,  and 
Metho,  along  with  the  island  of  Poulo  Condore,  to 
permit  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  his  kingdom, 
to  open  three  of  the  ports  in  Tonquin  to  French 
ships,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  24,000,000  francs 
(£900,000),  21,000,000  (£840,000)  of  which  was  to  go 
to  the  French,  and  8,000,000  (£120,000)  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  acted  as  allies  of  the  French. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  French  terri- 
tory were  found  to  be  on  the  whole  sufficiently  tract- 
able and  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  go- 
yerment,  yet  a  few  revolts  took  place  here  and  there, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  French  Admiral  De  la 
Grandibre,  on  the  pretext  that  all  these  disturbances 
had  their  origin  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin- 
China  which  had  remained  to  Anam,  namely,  Vinh- 
long,  Chaudoc,  and  Hatien,  took  possession  of  these 
provinces,  and  declared  them  to  be  French  territory, 
by  a  proclamation  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1867.  The 
territory  thus  acquired  by  France  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  covers  an  area  of  21,710  square  miles,  and 
in  1876  had  a  pop.  of  1,528,836.  It  is  now  organ- 
ized in  departments,  prefectures,  ■nb-prefectoree,  and 
cantons. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  French  Cochin- 
China  are  hilly,  but  the  rest  of  the  territory  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  well-watered  low  alluvial 
land.  The  lowlands,  where  the  waters  stagnate,  are 
covered  with  a  rank  vegetation  from  8  to  10  feet 
high;  contiguous  to  the  flowing  streams  are  exten- 
sive rice-grounds.  Where  the  soil  is  somewhat  raised 
above  the  water-level  it  is  very  fertile,  and  in  some 
places  ranges  of  low  hills  follow  the  Une  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  mora  elevated  districts  are  grown 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  maize,  indigo,  and  betel  j^ong 
the  other  products  are  tea,  gums,  cocoa-nut  oil,  silk, 
spices,  and  various  farinaceous  and  aromatic  articles. 
The  Amunites  raise  also  great  numbers  of  buffaloes, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  birds ;  Uie  first  being  employed  in 
agriculture,  and,  as  well  as  oxen,  for  draught  pur- 
poses ;  but  since  the  French  conaueet  oxen  are  re- 
served more  strictly  for  food.  Industrial  arts  are  as 
yet  limited  among  the  natives.  They  are  skilful  in 
all  kinds  of  basket-work,  in  which  they  use  the  reeds 
and  other  similar  materials  which  abound  in  the  low 
lands ;  silk  and  cotton  are  also  wrought  But  they 
excel  in  the  use  of  wood,  of  which  their  temples, 
pagodas,  and  tombs  are  built,  and  ornamented  with 
elaborate  carving.  They  live  in  villages — numbering 
nearly  1000  altogether^— adjacent  to  the  rivers,  which, 
in  the  unsuitableness  of  the  country  for  land  traffic, 
form  almost  the  only  means  of  communication. 
Their  houses  are  either  tiled  or  thatched  with  straw, 
the  roofs  being  supported  with  wooden  pillars ;  the 
better  class  are  in  two  sections,  the  iimer  apartments 
and  the  outer  verandah,  which  serves  for  use  in  the 
daytime ;  they  are  often  well  furnished,  and  not  de- 
void of  comfort  The  only  roads  at  present  existing 
are  those  connecting  Saigon,  the  capital,  with  the 
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princijinl  towni^.  TcIii^Taphio  coiiiminucation  between 
iiiaiiy  of  tiiu  principal  j-laces  lias  l»e.'U  already  <»l»«no(l, 
and  id  beiiii;  exteiultd.  'J'li'^  piiiuipal  export  is 
rice,  of  wliicli  there  i.s  aimnally  exported  aluMit 
7,('<)o.(i();i  cuts.,  mainly  to  China;  cottuu  and  silk 
are  also  exported. 

fUlHlN-CUJNA,  T^iTfR,  or  I)oN<:-Tr:<.xo,  a 
narrow  btrip  of  land,  c<'n>i  -tin.,'  of  four  provinces,  on 
the  east  coiust  of  Anaui,  to  \vhi«ii  empire  it  beloni:!!, 
♦■xtendinLj  from  Toncpiin  on  the  north  to  Chamjia  on 
the  south.  The  nufst  important  river  is  that  on 
which  tht*  chi'jf  town  P'hn-thua-thicn  or  Hue  stands. 
In  the  most  fruitful  juais  of  this  region  aloes  \voo<l  (of 
the  Atiuilnri\t  oia(a\,  corn,  su-ar-cane,  and  cinnamon 
flourish.  IVom  Octol>er  to  .lanuary  the  weather  is 
often  very  stormy,  and  typhoons  ra-^e  frefpiently. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  Camj'hor  is 
produced  in  the  distriet  in  the  utmost  perfection. 

COl'lIlXKAL,     See  Cools. 

Cock  (P/iasi<(hi/,-<  ija'Jus,  J^,"),  tlio  well-kncnvn 
chieftain  of  the  poultry-yard,  and  rural  aniio\incer  <»f 
the  ])assaLje  of  tini»; ;  whose  shrill  clarion,  lizard  in 
tlie  still  watches  of  the  niLcht,  ins})ire3  the  in\alid 
with  cheeriuL,'  lioju's  of  the  c«»min','  dawn,  and  informs 
the  way-worn  tra\eller  of  his  approach  to  the  habi- 
tations of  his  kind;  the  ajipropriate  emblem  of  viiji- 
lance,  virility,  warlike  dariiiLT,  and  i;allantry:  domes- 
ticated, but  not  subdued,  he  m;ireh<  s  at  tiie  head  of 
Ids  train  of  wives  and  oUsprinLT,  with  a  ]>ortof  i»r<»ud 
d^'tiance,  n(»t  less  ready  to  [tunisli  aL:vi"''>sion  a;^MiMst 
his  dejiendents  than  t«»  ;us-:ert  his  sujn  riority  upon  the 
c!iallenL,'e  of  any  rival.  At  what  tinie  this  valu:il»le 
sjteriesof  phcasaiit  v.  as  bntu^ht  under  the  imiuetliate 
control  of  man  it  is  now  imjiossible  to  determine; 
but,  as  the  forests  »»f  many  ]»arts  of  India  still  abound 
with  several  varieties  of  the  cuck  in  the  wild  <»r 
natural  condition,  it  is  <[uite  reasonal'le  to  conclude 
that  the  race  wxs  tii^jst  domesticat*  d  in  the  eastern 
Countries,  and  «,'radually  extendeil  thence  to  the 
r(!st  of  the  World,  It  is  stated  th.it  the  cock  v.iis 
llrst  introduced  into  Iuiro|>e  from  Persia;  an«l  Aris- 
tojihanes  sjieaks  of  it  as  the  I\'rsi<ni  Lin/.  Never- 
theless, it  hiis  been  so  lon^r  e>tabli>,hed  throuL'hout 
the  western  rei,dons  :\s  to  render  it  imjiossible  to  trace 
its  jtnv^Mess  from  its  native  wilds. 

'1  In.'  cock  has  his  head  surmounted  Ity  a  notched, 
crimson,  IJeshy  substance  called  coixh:  two  ])endulous 
lleshy  bodies  of  the  same  c«doiii",  tej-med  t'(ftt!t,<,  haii'^ 
under  his  throat.  The  hen  has  also  a  sindlar,  but 
not  so  larL;e  nor  so  vividly  loloured  excrescence  on 
her  head.  Tlie  c(»ck  is  pro\ideil  with  a  sharp  horn 
<'r  spur  on  the  outride  of  his  tarsus,  with  which  he 
inlli<  ts  se\eie  woun<!s;  the  hen,  instead  of  a  spur, 
has  a  nier-.'  Knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  in  both 
!-e\es,  belov,'  the  ear,  an  obion'^''  sjiot.  th(j  an(eri(»r  ei!'_fe 
<»f  which  is  r«'ddi>h,  and  the  r<  niainder  m  hite.  'I'he 
fi.-athers  arise  in  judrs  from  each  i-heath,  touchiiiLj  by 
tii'.ir  ptiints  within  the  skin,  but  <liver;^'ini:  in  their 
course  outwards.  <  )n  th<'  neck  they  are  Ioult.  narrow, 
an<l  tloatin-j; ;  on  the  ruuip  they  are  of  the  same  fornj. 
but  droojiiii;^'  laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the 
win-.^-^,  which  are  (joite  short,  and  t'lminate  at  the 
ori;4in  of  the  tail,  the  plumes  «»f  N.hieh  are  \ertical. 
Jn  the  (autre  of  the  cocks  tail  are  tv.o  Ioul,'  feather-, 
which  fall  b.ackwjirds  in  a  ^racefid  arch,  and  ad<l 
p'eat  lieauty  to  the  Avhole  aspei.  t  of  the  fowl.  It  is 
in  vain  to  oTbr  any  deserij<tion  <»f  the  coloiu-  ^.f  the 
jilunia'^'e,  as  it  is  infinitely  \aried,  bein;.^  in  se.me 
breeds  of  the  L:reate.-.t  richness  and  il''L,'anc<.',  and  in 
others  of  the  simph  st  and  plainest  hue.  Except  in 
the  pure  white  breeds,  the  jiluiua^e  (tf  the  cock  is 
always  more  splendid  than  that  of  the  lun.  We 
Ciinnot  Contemplate  the  cock,  Vvhon  in  ^'ood  health 
au<l  full  plurnaL-e,  without  bein;;  struck  Mith  Ids  ap- 
parent cunsciousuess  of  personal  beauty  and  couraL:e. 


His  movements  and  c^cstures  seem  all  to  be  influenced 
by  such  feelinL,'s,  and  his  stately  march  and  fre-quent 
triumphant  crowing  express  confidence  in  Ids  strcn^-'th 
and  bravery.  U'he  cock  is  .stronLcly  attached  t*^  wh.it 
may  be  called  his  harem,  and  one  is  often  seen  strut- 
tiiiL,'  at  the  head  of  ten  or  fifteen  hens.  His  st- xiial 
jKiwers  are  matured  when  he  is  al)out  six  monthis  <»ld, 
and  his  full  vi^Muir  lasts  fv>r  alnnit  three  years,  vary- 
in.:  in  earliness  of  maturity  and  daration  with  Li3 
size  and  the  climate. 

Tlie  hen  is  ready  to  commence  layinrf  after   she 
has  moulted  or  chanircd  her  pluma'^e,  and  is  r.ot  at 
the  trouble  of   makin*,'   a   regular  nest.     A   simple 
hole,  scratched  in  the  jL,TOund,  in  some  retired  place, 
serves   lier   puq^ose,   and    she   generally    lays    from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cltts  before  she  be^jins  to  sit   UfH.)n 
them    for  the    purpose   of    hatchin:^'.     Havin;jf    thu.-? 
taken  ]>ossession  of  her  nest,  she  becomes  a  nif^b  1 
of  endurinj^-  jiatiiaice,  remaining  fixed  in  her  j>l.a*"^ 
until  the  urgency  of  hunger  forces  her  t^>  Ufo  in  ft-,-.'trt  h 
of   food.     A   short  time   suthies;    siic  runs   eagerly 
aUnit  in  (piest  of  sustenance,  an<l  soon  resumes   her 
charge.     Her  c^i:^  are  diliLcently  turned  and  shifU'd 
from  the  centre  to  the  edi;e  of  the  nest,  so  that  each 
may  receive  a  due  dei^ree  of  geidal  warmth,  and  it  is 
not  until  alx)ut  twenty-one  days  have  elajised  th a.: 
the  incubation  is  completed.     The  stron^e-^t  of  the 
proLTcny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  with  the  bill, 
an<l  are  successively  enalded  to  burst  their  brittle 
prisons.     She  continues  upon  the  nest  till  the  whole 
are  hatchtd  and  dry,  and  then  leads  them  forth  in 
sear<.h  of  food.     The  hen,  exc»,pt  when  accompanittl 
bv  a  young  brood,  is  alwavs  timid,  and  readv  to  ilv 
from  disturb.ance ;  but  when  she  is  engaged  in  dis- 
ch.'ir-ing  the  dutits  of  maternity  her  wh«>le  nature 
is  chaiiLTed.     She  liercely  and  vigorously  attacks  all 
aLTLfressors,  watches  over  the  safetv  of  her  vounir  with 
tlio  utmost   jealousy,  neglects   the  demands  of    hor 
own  appetite  to   divide    the    food    phe    may    obtain 
among  her  nurslini,^s,  and  labours  with  untiring  dili- 
gejice  to   pro\ide   them  sutlicient   sustenance,      'J'he 
lindts  within   which  we   are    restricted    forbid    the 
attemj)t  to  give  a  comph  te  history  of  this  valuable 
siH-cies,  which  is,  in  e\erv  point  of  \iew,  intcrestinir. 
I'o  detail  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  illustrate  it, 
as  an  object  of  natural  hi.st(»ry  and  domestic  ec<jnomy 
— the  modes  of  breeding,  rearing,  preparhig  for  the 
table,  i\:c. — would  retpiire  a  small  vc>lume.     Fortu- 
nately, almost  every  one  who  will  employ  his  ow-q 
observation  may  rea<lily  arrive  at  sucli  knowledge. 
Very  full  histories  oi  the  siiceies  are  eiven  bv  liutb>n 
and   <<ther  stamlard   authors.     Teujminck    ha.««,  per- 
haps, offered  the  most  complete,  in  his  Hi.stoire  des 
(bdlin.a'-es.    See  Inci;i;aiion  and  also  Fowl. 

L'<)CKA1>E  (from  loranh.)^  a  plume  of  cock's  fea- 
thers, with  which  the  Croats  in  the  service  of  the 
J'rench  in  the  seventeenth  century  ad«»nied  their  earn. 
A  bow  of  coh>ured  ril>b«)ns  avjus  adoj.ted  for  the  ctw-k- 
ade  in  France,  which  ^oan  became  a  nation.al  emldem 
and  party  signal.  l)uring  tlie  French  revolution  the 
tricojonred  Ci>ckade — red,  white,  and  blue — becune 
the  national  <iistinction.  National  cock  ad  c-s  are  now 
to  be  found  over  all  I^in^pe.  In  Germany  cockadea 
of  black,  red,  and  goM.  after  being  forbidden  in  IS-'^'J, 
Were  a'j;ain  all<»wed  in  184H,  and  even  introduced 
into  th''  anny.  Since  IS,",!*,  liowever,  tliey  have 
a-ain  ceased  to  he  puliliely  worn.  In  lUdy  the 
former  emldem  of  the  party  of  j)rogress,  the  green, 
red,  and  white  cockade,  Wiis  rccogni/ed  by  the  govem- 
iiunt  of  Pie<lmont  in  1.S4S,  and  since  the  fonnation 
of  the  Kingvloin  of  Italy  it  has  formed  the  national 
cockade. 

COCKATOO  (/V//^^)A»^>/l/^^<),  a  genus  of  climbin:; 
birds  belonging  to  the  fandly  of  the  ])arrots,  or  P-it- 
taciike.     They  have  a  large,  hard  bill,  surnjundetl  at 
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the  hxse  with  a  membrane  or  cere,  in  which  the  nostrils 
Alt)  piercciL  Their  distinguiabing  characteristics  are 
a  crest  formed  of  long  and  narrow  feathers,  arranged 
in  two  lines,  capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  at 
the  will  of  tbe  bird,  oommoiUj  white,  but  sometimes 
yellow,  red,  or  blue;  a  tail  somewhat  longer  than 
that  of  tbe  parrot,  and  equal;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
a  white  plumage.  In  the  allied  genera,  CoZypto- 
rAyncAta  and  MierogHouuBf  however,  the  plumage  is 
generally  dark.  They  are  found  especially  in  marshy 
districts  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Australia. 
They  liye  on  roots.  These  birds  are  easily  tamed, 
and  when  domesticated  become  very  familiar.  They 
are  fond  of  human  society,  and  in  a  state  of  liberty 
often  build  their  nests  on  the  huts  of  the  natives  of 
the  countries  where  they  are  found.  One  of  the 
species  most  frequently  brought  to  England  is  the 
Bulphur-crested  cockatoo,  so  called  from  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  its  crest.  It  is  a  native  of  different 
parts  of  Australia,  and  is  also  very  abundant  in  Taa- 
mania.  Its  beak  is  very  powerful ;  it  can  bite  bits 
of  wood  to  pieces,  and  crack  the  shdl  of  a  periwinkle 
or  whelk.  Another  cockatoo  common  enough  in 
England  is  Uie  great  white  cockatoo.  It  is  aa  large 
as  a  common  fowl,  totally  white,  with  a  slight  roseate 
tinge.  A  very  beautiful  Australian  cockatoo  is 
Leadbeater^s  cockatoo,  called  also  the  tricolour-crested 
and  pink  cockatoo.  The  general  colour  of  this  bird 
is  white,  with  a  pink  flush;  the  neck,  breast,  flanks, 
and  under  tail-coverts  are  deeply  stained  with  crim- 
son; the  crest-feathers  are  crimson  at  the  base,  then 
comes  a  yellow  bar,  then  another  crimson  bar,  and 
the  remainder  is  white.  The  Banksian  cockatoo,  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  belongs  to  the  genus 
CnlyptorhynchvM,  The  general  colour  is  a  deep,  rich 
black,  wim  a  green  gloss.  It  feeds  much  on  the  set;da 
of  the  Banksia.    (PL  CXL.-CXLI.  fig.  S.) 

COCKATRICE,  a  serpent  anciently  believed  to 
be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg.  It  is  another  name 
for  the  basilisk.    See  Basiusk. 

COCKBURN,  Henbt  Dcndab,  Lord,  a  distin- 
guished judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  was 
the  son  of  Archibald  Cockbum,  of  Cockpen,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  bom  on 
26th  October,  1779.  He  studied  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates in  1800.  His  family  connections,  including  his 
uttde  Lord  Melville,  belonged  to  the  Tory  school  of 
politics,  but  from  the  first  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Liberal  party.  It  was  chiefly  in  connection  with 
political  cases  that  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, one  leading  transaction  being  his  gratuitous  de- 
fence of  several  persons  tried  for  treason  in  the  year 
1818.  On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  power  he 
became  soUcitor-general  for  Scotland,  ana  in  1834 
was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session.  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  conversational  powers  were  of  the  first  class, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
literaiy  society  for  which  EcUnburgh  has  been  so  long 
famed.  No  man  exemplified  better  or  had  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  genuine  Scottish  humour. 
His  Memorials  of  his  Time  (published  posthumously 
in  1866)  is  an  invaluable  record  of  the  social  lustory 
of  Scotland,  narrated  in  the  raciest  and  most  genial 
manner.  Not  less  interesting  is  his  life  of  his  friend 
Lord  Jeffrey,  published  in  1852.  He  died  at  his 
Boat  of  Bonally,  near  Edinburgh,  on  26th  April,  1854. 

COCKCHAFFER,  a  species  of  lamellioom  cole- 
opterooa  insect,  belonging  to  the  genus  Melolonthu 
(Fab.),  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  life  in  the 
womi  or  larva  state,  aa  well  as  for  the  injury  it  does 
to  vegetation  after  it  has  attained  its  perfect  condi- 
tion. By  LinneuB  this  species,  which  is  also  known 
by  the  trivial  names  of  may-hugf  dor  heeUt^  &c.,  was 
placed  in  the  genus  ScarvHceui  or  htcUe^  from  which 


they  differ,  however,  in  having  the  body  less  de- 
pressed, swelling  out  above  and  below  into  a  sort  of 
hump.  The  head  is  engaged  in  the  oonelet,  which 
is  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  and  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  elytra  behind.  The  antennss  are 
composed  of  ten  joints  in  the  male,  six  in  the  female, 
the  last  of  which  bears  a  series  of  plates  set  at  right 
angles,  which  the  insect  diBtplays  at  will,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  seven,  lajver  and  more  perfectly 
developed  in  the  males  than  females.  The  bodies  of 
Melolontha  are  very  often  velvet-like,  and  covered 
with  hairs  and  imbricated  scales,  differently  coloured, 
like  the  butterflies.  Some  species  are  very  highly 
adorned  in  this  wav,  and  present  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful colours.    (Pl.LXV.-LXVLfijfs.62,6S,and54.) 

The  oockchaffer  (MdoUmtha  mdoaris)  is  hatched 
from  an  ege  which  the  parent  deposits  in  a  hole 
about  6  inches  deep,  whidi  she  digs  for  the  purpose. 
Her  eggs  are  oblong,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  placed  regularly  side  by  side,  though  not  included 
in  any  common  envelope.  At  the  end  of  about  three 
months  the  insects  come  out  of  the  eggs  as  small 
gmbe  or  maggots,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables in  the  vicinity  with  great  voracity.  As  they 
increase  in  size  and  strength  they  become  able  to 
make  their  way  with  ease  under  ground,  and  continue 
their  ravages  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  When  the 
worm  has  attained  its  greatest  size  it  is  1}  inch  long 
by  more  Uum  half  an  inch  thick,  perfectly  white, 
with  a  red  head,  having  a  semicircular  lip,  and  a 
strong  pair  of  jaws,  wi£  which  it  cuts  the  roots  for 
the  purpose  of  sucking  out  their  fluids.  It  has  two 
antenns,  but  is  destitute  of  eyes.  Tbe  subterranean 
existence  of  these  animals  is  extended  to  four  years, 
and  as  their  food  is  not  accessible  during  the  cold 
season  they  bury  themselves  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
soil  to  be  safe  from  the  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in 
a  state  of  torpidity.  When  the  spring  restores  them 
to  animation  and  activity  they  revisit  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  ground,  having  at  each  annual  awak- 
ening undeigone  a  change  of  skin. 

At  the  end  of  the  tlurd  year  they  have  acquired 
their  full  growth  as  larve ;  they  then  cease  eating, 
and  void  the  residue  of  their  food,  preparatory  to  the 
change  or  metamorphosiB  which  they  are  about  to 
undeigo.  If  opened  at  this  period  their  strongly 
musoUar  integiunent  is  found  to  be  completely  filled 
with  a  mass  of  white,  oily  matter  resembling  cream, 
apparently  destined  as  a  reserve  for  the  alimentation 
of  the  insect  during  the  period  of  its  remaining  in 
the  form  of  a  nymph,  which  is  scarcely  less  than  six 
months.  To  undergo  their  final  change  these  larvas 
bore  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more, 
where  they  form  a  rounded  cavity,  the  sides  of  which 
are  smoothed  and  consolidated  by  the  application  of 
a  fluid  disgoiged  from  their  mouths.  The  larva 
being  thus  secured  it  soon  begins  to  contract  in 
length,  swells,  and  bursts  its  skin,  coming  therefrom 
as  a  soft,  whitish  nymph,  having  all  the  memben 
shrunk  and  folded,  uniformly  arranged  in  the  same 
manner,  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  elytra,  antennse, 
&c  The  insect  then  gradually  acquires  oonsistenoe 
and  colour,  becoming  of  a  brovmish  hua  This  state 
continues  about  three  months,  by  the  end  of  which 
time  the  insect  disengages  its  wings,  limbs,  and  an- 
tonnff,  and  assumes  its  rank  as  a  perfect  coleopter- 
ous insect  It  is  in  the  month  of  February  that  the 
larva  changes  to  nymph.  During  the  months  of 
March  and  April  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  about  the  beginning  of  May  eac^)es  from 
its  grovelling  mode  of  life  to  soar  through  the  air, 
disparting  in  sunshine  and  shade.  From  tms  circum- 
stance the  German  trivial  name  of  MaikHfer,  and  the 
English  maif  bug  or  beetle  have  been  given. 

Cockchaff  en,  in  their  perfect  state,  pass  the  greater 
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p:irt  of  the  ihxy  in  a  state  of  sluniher  or  fpiietudo  on 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  wliich  tlicv  fei-il  on,  uiil<--.s 
«li>>tuil>etl  l«y  the  t(K»  j^-^r-^at  lieat  of  the  sun,  \vhi('h 
apMise.s  tliem  to  Hy  U)  th«-  sli.ele.  At  ineiiti'le  t!ie 
uliolo  of  tliis  «li-ousy  i»o}'nl.itii»n  i.\\<.o  wiiiL,',  f<»r  the 
^;.•lko  of  ])i-oeiiriii'_f  foot).  'J'li<ir  flight  is  lt»iiil,  hum- 
IIliIlU^  anil  LHiu'ially  witli  th.-uiii.!;  and  s(t  little  is 
t)if  iiix'ft  caj'aMc  of  <lirrrtiii!^'  its  C(»urse  tliat  it 
stiikcs  \i'il.iitly  ai^aiiist  cvt'i-y  oltj<ct  in  the  waw 
'lliis  jieeiiliaritv  lias  i^ivon  oii-iri  in  J"" ranee  t«»  a  j'lo- 
verl)ial  exprosioii,  ajiplif-l  to  a  tlioiiLrhtless.  Mumler- 
iiiLT  |torson,  win.  is  said  to  he  as  >tiipid  :usa  eoekehalftT, 
*i<^t'>urdi  eonmu'  un  hanii«  ton,' 

'i'he  !_'-enerati\e  art  <>f  ih'se  inseets  has  some' 
|)»-<"uliariti«/s.  Tlie  male,  whi'-h  is  ^^-ncrally  smaller 
than  the  feniali-,  and  al\va\s  ivco-ui/aMe  by  the 
j^Mvater  size  of  his  foliated  ante  niia-.  |jro\ious  to  this 
ojH  ration  is  \ory  ai-ti\e.  As  soon,  howcv*  r.  as  this 
olijiet  is  aeeoniplishcd  Ik;  seems  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  faint niss  and  Kthaivy.  ami  the  female  in  tlyim,' 
fi"o)u  j«!ai<j  to  I'la'f  oairirs  him  ^\  itli  h'  r,  ha!i:;in'_;"  in 
a  holphjss  in\oitcd  position  Avitli  his  hack  downuartis 
and  his  ft-<t  in  tht;  air.  'i'he  male  oijans  iu\-  (juile 
singular,  iM-ini:  foriJK-d  in  sueh  a  manner  that  the 
or.aii  <-onvcyin;jf  the  feeinidatin-^'  fluid  is  introdnet-d 
Ity  th«;  aid  of  two  clon^ati-d  Imiris.  w  hieh.  by  their 
nj'pjoximation,  form  a.>oit  of  .still"  )»oint.  'riitse  two 
j'ic'is  lio  o\iT  another,  within  which  are  nnisiU-s  that 
at  tin.*  ]>rojifr  nKuncnt  eontraet,  and  thus  dilate  th'- 
s]i<.ath.  which  may  he  eom|iar<d  to  a  siiru:i"al  dilator. 
'Jo  this  expansion  of  the  sheath  the  adlu  ronee  of  the 
8o\i-s  diirin;,^  the  act  «»f  LCneration  isowinu'.  The  males 
p' li.-^h  as  so(tu  as  they  have  fidhlled  this  ^qvat  ohje.-t 
»»f  tiieir  heinir,  as  they  thenceforth  eea>e  to  eat.  'I'iie  | 
f;  eimdat'd  female  foi-sakes  the  treis  for  the  earth,  I 
into  which  with  her  elaws  she  hores  a  hoh-  {]  nr  >^  i 
inches  dc'  ]).  in  which  she  ])laces  from  tifty  to  eighty 
e.rLr>.  This  comj'letes  the  circle  of  her  actions,  and  ■ 
slu;  s<)on  after  dies;  though  it  has  1m.(  n  said,  witliout 
anv  foundation  in  ol'scrvation  or  analo-^v,  that  the  ' 
f<Miales  after  layiii;:,''  their  eL::;s  resume  their  form'i" 
ha'oits  and  live  anioui,'  the  trers.  ' 

< '(  X'KKK,  a  d..-  of  the  spaniel  hind,  allied  to  the  ' 
r.hnheim  do;,^,  iise<l  for  rai.>iu_r  wooilcoelcs  and  snipes 
fiom  their  hauiits  in  ^vood.■,  ami  marshes. 

COC'ivl'^K,  J'J'\VAl;i\  an  m-raver  and  teacher  of 
wiitiuLT  and   arithnetie   in  th'-  sevcnteentli  century, 
horn  a!'<»ut  l*i-".l.     ]le  is  sai<l  to  iniNe  ]>ul»li.>h'd  four- 
teen hooks  of  exercisr.s  in  )•■  nmanshi]>,  one  of  which 
is    preserved    in    the    J'riti>h    ■Museum.       The    i^reat 
Work  with  which  his  name  is  so  intimatelv  associ.itcd 
that   tin;   ]»hrasr   'ac'cordiriLT  to  Coekc'r'    has   hecome 
jirovorhiah  was  fir>t  ]>nhli>heil  in  lt»77  under  the  title 
of  Mixkers  Arithmetii'.  heiiiL,'  a  plain  aiid  familiar 
method,  suitahle  to  the  nieane-^t  capacity,  for  the  full 
niid'i>tandi]j.;-  of  that  im-oinparahh;  ait.  as  it  is  now 
tauulit    l»y    th<*    ahlest    srhoohnasters    in    city    and 
country,  (omjjosed    hy    IMward   Cocker,  late   )>racti- 
tioner  in  the  arts  of  writinjf.  arithnietic,  and  cnurav- 
ini,'.'       It    w;is    a    j>osthumous     j^uhlication,    ('ocker 
haviiiLT  dit.d  h<  fore  the  year  of  its<late.  hetween  ]«)71 
ajid    ]<".7'),  though  the  exact  tinie  is  mdviiown.     'I'he 
I'oolc  reach' d   a  thirty-se\enth  edition   hy  17 '_*<•,  and 
upon   it  most  of  the  sinn-t  edin-^  treatises  on  arith- 
metic  jjavc    l)e<  n   frameil.      'J'wo   «.ther  works  hear 
(  oi-kers  nanw — a  treatise  on    ])ecimal   Arithmetii* 
nml  an  luiulish  dictionary,  hut  it  Ills  hren  surmist-d 
that  they  are  not  of  his  authorship,  hut  of  that  of 
his  puhlisher,  llawhins, 

('(.K  "KJOlJMorTJI,  an  ancient  parliamentary 
l>orou_;li  and  maiket  town  in  the  county  of  Cnnd'er- 
lan«l.  JMi'4land.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
( 'o(]:.r,  ficm  which  it  receives  its  name.  *_' 1  ndles 
H.w.  of  Carlisle  and  '2W  miles  N.w.  of  I.oud.-n.  'iln* 
town   has   two   tine   stone   hrid^^es  —  one   aer»»ss  the 


Cocker,  and  the  other  across  the  Denrent  a  little 
h(  low  when-  it  receixes  the  Cocker,     The  old  c-v-ti^ 
sup])osed  t^>  have  been  bnilt  soon  after  the  CoD'p;i->t, 
staiuls  on  a  hold  eminenee  near  the  contiueriee  «'f  tl.e 
J  >erwont  and  Cocker,  and  was  the  ancient  harotii.J 
seat  of  the  l^ords  of  Allerdale.     It  is  now  the  pro 
perty  of  Lord  Leconlield.     There  are  tw4>    llj.isr.- 
palian  ehurches  and  a  loanan  Catholic  church.  K- 
sirles  others  belonuinLT  to  various  bodies,      'l"he  prin- 
cip-al   ]>uhlie  buildings  are  a  larire  and  roiurniMli..:,-* 
marlcet  hiiuse,  a  eouit-house,  a  pidtlie-halh  two  larj- 
auetiun  marts  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep,      'i  he 
staple  manufacture  is  sewin^'  thread.  f(jr  winch  th-^re 
is  a  larire  ndll  on  the  outskirts  of  the   town   yivir-j 
employment  to  about  l<ion  persons.     'J'hero  are  al- > 
four  tanneries  and  a  brewery,  and  a  lar::e  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  tweeds  wa.s  recently  in  o}»erati'Tj. 
A  railway,  made  in   L^47,  connects  the  town  with 
^\'orkin;J:ton  antl  other  ])orts  on  the   Irish   Sea,  and 
another  connects   it   with    the   Londc»n   and    North- 
A\  estern  main  line  at  Penrith.     Cockermoath  is  thr^ 
l'irth]*lace  of    the  poet  \\'ordsworth.      ^lill     1  >o7    it 
sent  two  members  to  the   House  of  Commons,  l-ut 
now  it  only  sends  one.     Top.  iu  1671,  G'J3o;   in  l^'^l, 
71bl». 

CCKTv-riCiri'ING  was  an  amusement   of  the 

('•reeks   and    r»omans.      An   annual    cock-titj^ht   wns 

instituted  at  Athens,  and  /Kschines  reproaches  'i  i- 

marchus,  and   I'lato  ilw.  Athenians  in  «;eneral,  with 

th'ir  fondness  for  the  cock -pit.    The  breeds  of  lihod-  s 

and  of  TanaLna  in  liootia  were  in  urreat  e>teem  in 

(ireece.     'i'he  IJomans  seem  to  have  used  rpiails  and 

partridges  also  for  this  p\n*pose.    'J'his  l>arbarous  aj.d 

l>rutali/.in_,^  spt;etacle.  it  is  well  known,  was  lonj-  a 

favourite  s|)ort  with  the  Eniclish,  althoui'b  rej^eatedly 

denounced  and  prohibited  by  the  laws;  but  it  is  now 

deser\cdly  in  disrepute.     Xlany  nice  rules  are  given 

for   the   trainitiLT  and  dietini,'  of  cocks,  and   for  the 

choice  of  individual  combatants.      'The  l>est  ctK'ks,* 

sa\s  one  of  the  many  Kn;..;li-h  writers  on  this  subject, 

'.should  be  ch)se  hitters,  deadly  heelers,  stea^Iy  ti^ht- 

ers,  j;-ood  mouthers,  ami  come  to  every  ]K>int.'     Great 

dilbienceof  o]>inion  h;is  ]»revailed  a.s  to  the  size  UiC-t 

projier  for  {jfame-cocks.     Hoyle  .settles  it  at  not  less 

than  4  lbs.  ^  oz.,  nor  above  -1  lb.s,  lu  oz.     The  .*'ra//i 

fiom  which  the  cock  is  cho.sen  oui:ht  to  h*i  di^tin- 

j^niished  for  victory.    For  the  combat  they  are  anue<l 

with  steel  or  siher  spurs,  or  fiajr!i.i.     The  ]>lace  ap- 

]>ropriated  to  li-htin^^  is  calhd  the  jn't,  and  con.si>t"» 

;_rrnerally  of  a  nKtuml  vi  earth  covered  with  8«.m1,  and 

surrotmdetl  by  seats  in  circular  tiers.     The  l>attle  i^ 

conduett  d  by  two  setters,  who  ]>lace  the  ciX'ks  be.ak 

1  to  Ijeak.     When  they  are  once  ptitt^nl  neither  <>i  the 

I  setteis-to  caTi  touch  his  coek  so  lon<,'  as  they  continue 

I  to  hicht,  unless  their  wea)>(»ns  i,'»t  entaULrled.       (.'ock- 

I  tii,ditinj.c  i^  jmnalent  in  China,  Persia,  and  IMahuco. 

It  is  prohibited  in  Jiritain  l»y  12,  13  Vict.  cap.  xeii., 

'  under  a  ]>enalty  of  to. 

(OCKLIO  tC.rrf////;//),  a  genus  of  shell-fi.sh.  Tlie 
general  characteristics  ari' — shells  nearly  equilateral 
and  ecpiivalvular;  hinLfe  with  two  teeth,  one  on  each 
side  near  the  beak,  and  two  larger  remote  latenil 
te«  th,  one  on  each  ^^ide;  ]»rominent  ribs  runninvr  from 
the  hinj'e  to  the  ed..'''  of  the  valve.  The  animal  has 
a  powerful  foot,  with  which  it  lairrows  in  the  sand. 
For  this  junj ose  it  tii-st  distends  it  with  water,  to 
i;ive  firnmess  to  it.  This  foot  may  also  l>e  useil  t<» 
enable  the  animal  to  niove  from  ]>laie  to  place,  for 
by  lirst  brndiui,'  it  and  then  suddenly  strai;,'htenin..; 
it  the  animal  may  jM'ojeet  itself  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Can! i inn  idnh  is  found  in  the  Thames 
as  hi^h  as  Cravesend,  in  the  IJaltic,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  A  prickly  s]K-cies, 
the  ( '<irJiiiin  aiiltatitm,  found  on  the  coast  of  Dcvtui, 
is  also  eaten. 
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COCKNEY,  a  nickname  for  a  London  citizen,  aa 
to  the  arigin  of  which  there  has  been  much  diBpute, 
and  many  explanationi,  some  of  them  sufficiently 
abeord,  have  been  propounded.  According  to  one 
it  is  a  derisive  epithet  applied  to  the  Londoners  for 
their  ignorance  of  country  matten,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  young  man  from  the  capital  having  ex- 
claimed on  hearing  a  cock  crow,  'How  that  cock 
neighs!*  Another  imagines  it  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticular dish  of  which  the  Londoners  in  ancient  times 
were  fond.  A  third  asserts  the  term  to  denote  one 
pampered  or  '  cockered,*  in  opposition  to  the  hardier 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  land  of  Cokaigne 
or  Cocofjne,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Ijow 
I/attn  coquinaior  or  eoquinariuM^  a  cook,  signified  in 
ancient  times  an  imaginary  country  of  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  from  this,  according  to  the  most 
plausible  hypothesia,  Cockney  is  derived.  The  epithet 
ia  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of  Henry  IL 

COCK  OF  THE  WOODS.    See  Capbbcaiizis. 

COCKPIT,  in  a  man-of-war,  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dressed  in  battle  or  at  other  times. 
The  midshipmen  alone  had  their  berths  in  the  cock- 
pit in  former  times,  but  in  later  days  commission  and 
warrant  officers,  civilians,  &a,  have  their  cabina 
there.    It  is  situated  under  the  lower  gun-deck. 

COCKBOACH  {BlaUa,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  Orthopterous  or  straight -winged 
order,  characterized  by  an  oval,  elongated,  depressed 
body,  which  is  smooth  on  its  superior  surface.  The 
head  is  inclined,  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
oorselet;  the  antenns  are  long,  bristly,  formed  of 
numerous  pieces,  and  inserted  in  a  groove  within  the 
eyes.  The  corselet  is  scutiforro,  covering  the  head 
and  origin  of  the  elytra;  the  abdomen  is  terminated 
by  two  conical /ippendages.  The  legs  are  beset  with 
little  spines;  the  feet  are  long  and  compressed;  the 
tarsi  have  five  joints.  They  have  a  longitudinal  crop 
or  craw;  the  gizzard  or  muscular  stomach  is  inter- 
nally provided  with  strong  hooked  teeth;  from  eight 
to  ten  ooBca  are  found  about  the  pylorus. 

These  insects  are  among  the  most  disagreeable  of 
the  annoyances  to  which  the  dwellings  of  man  are 
subject,  and,  where  their  multiplication  is  permitted, 
the  ravages  they  commit  are  extensive  and  vexations. 
They  are  all  nocturnal,  and  exceedingly  agile;  their 
flattened  bodies  allow  them  to  hide  with  ease  in 
every  crevice,  whence  they  sally  forth  in  hordes  dur- 
ing Uie  night  to  devour  every  sort  of  provision  which 
is  not  secured  firom  their  voracity.  Like  all  other 
depredators  they  are  thrown  into  confusion  and  put 
to  flight  by  the  presence  of  lights  whence  they  were 
in  ancient  times  appropriately  called  lucifvgcB  or 
Ughi'thwvMri,  Their  destructiveness  is  not  confined 
to  articles  of  provision  for  the  table;  silk,  woollen, 
and  even  cotton  cloths  are  devoured  or  rendered  use- 
less by  being  gnawed  through.  At  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  male  cockroaches  fly  about»  they 
are  very  troublesome,  especially  about  twilight,  when 
they  dash  into  rooms,  and  often  strike  against  the 
faces  of  those  present,  to  the  great  alarm  of  females, 
who  generally  dread  them  excessively.  The  presence 
of  a  light,  it  is  true,  would  secure  us  against  such 
invasions  from  the  cockroach,  but  a  great  number 
of  other  nocturnal  insects  would  be  attracted  by  its 
glare,  and  induce  a  greater  degree  of  annoyance. 
When  a  cockroach  tidces  refuge,  or  seeks  conceal- 
ment upon  any  person,  he  will  inflict  a  smart  bite  if 
particularly  hurt  or  alarmed. 

The  sapient  Sancho  Panza  dedarea  that  there  is 
a  remedy  for  everything  but  death;  and  it  is  truly 
happy  for  mankind  that  the  multiplication  of  this 
pestilent  race  may  be  repressed  by  aid  of  their  own 
voracity.  If  to  a  quantity  of  Indian-corn  meal  about 
one-third  of  white  or  red  lead  is  added,  and  the  mix- 
Vol.  UI. 


ture  is  moistened  with  molasses,  so  as  to  make  it 
moderately  adhesive,  the  cockroaches  will  greedily 
devour  it.  The  repetition  of  this  poisoned  food  for 
a  few  nights  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  their 
numbers  to  a  very  few  even  in  the  most  infected 
houses,  and  will  eventually  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.  They  may  also  be  poisoned  with  prepar- 
ations of  arsenic,  sublimate,  Ac.,  mixed  with  sugar 
or  molasses,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Traps, 
especially  designed  for  their  capture,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of.  A  paste-board  or  card  cover,  well 
balanced  upon  two  pins,  and  placed  upon  the  edge  of 
a  vessel  nearly  filled  with  molasses  and  water,  makes 
a  very  good  trap.  The  dish  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  can  readily  mount  upon  the  cover,  which  re- 
volves on  its  axis  whenever  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, and  throws  the  cockroaches  into  the  fluid. 

Cockroaches,  like  other  orthopterous  insects,  do 
not  undergo  a  complete  metamorphoslB:  the  larvaa 
and  nymphs  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  that 
they  have  merely  rudiments  of  wings.  The  females 
lay  their  eggs  successively  and  singly.  The  egg  has 
a  very  singular  appearance,  being  large,  cylindric, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  projecting  den- 
tated  line  or  keel  throughout  its  length  on  one  side. 
This  egg  is  half  as  large  as  the  belly  of  the  female, 
and  she  carries  it  for  seven  or  eight  days  attached 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  finally 
attaches  it  to  some  solid  body  by  means  of  a  gummy 
fluid. 

The  species  of  cockroach  at  present  determined 
are  extremely  numerous.  The  Blatla  oriaUtUU^  or 
common  kitchen  cockroach,  was  originally  brought 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  thence  to  AmericiL  It  is 
now  thoroughly  domiciliated  in  all  parts  of  that 
country,  to  the  great  vexation  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  species  is  fond  of  warmth,  and  makes  its  abode 
near  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  about  ovens,  stoves, 
&C.  The  BlaUa  Americana,  or  American  cockroach, 
is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  grows  to  be  2  or  8 
inches  long,  including  the  antennie.  Throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  this  continent,  and  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  this  species  is  veiy  numerous  and 
troublesome.     (PI.  LXV.-LXVI.  tig  9.) 

COCKSWAIN,  or  Coxbn,  the  officer  who  man- 
ages and  steen  a  boat^  and  has  the  command  of  the 
boat's  crew.  It  is  evidentiy  compounded  of  the 
words  cock  and  ateain,  the  former  of  which  was  an- 
ciently used  for  a  yawl  or  small  boat,  as  appears 
from  sevend  authors,  but  has  now  become  obsolete. 

COCLES.    See  Horatiub. 

COCOA-NUT,  a  woody  fruit,  of  an  oval  shape, 
from  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in  len^^th,  covered  with 
a  fibrous  husk,  and  lined  internally  with  a  white, 
firm,  and  fleshy  kernel.  The  tree  {Corot  nucifera, 
PL  CLIV.-CLV.  fig.  6)  which  produces  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  a  palm,  from  40  to  60  feet  high.  The  trunk 
is  straight,  naked,  and  marked  with  the  scars  of  the 
fallen  leaves,  and  is  surmounted  by  large  feather-like 
fronds.  The  nuts  hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree 
in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  llie  exter- 
nal rind  of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  of  a 
somewhat  triangular  sh8^)e.  This  incloses  an  ex- 
tremely fibrous  substance,  of  considerable  thickness, 
which  inomediately  surrounds  the  nut.  The  latter 
has  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  with  three  black  scars  at 
one  end,  through  one  of  which  the  embryo  of  the 
future  tree  pushes  its  way.  This  scar  may  be  pierred 
with  a  pin;  the  others  are  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the 
shell  The  kernel  is  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  incloses  a  considerable  ouantity  of 
sweet  and  watery  liquid,  of  a  whitish  colour,  which 
has  the  name  of  m^.  This  palm  is  a  native  of  Africai 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  shelter  and  pro* 
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tectinn  are  all  afr'.nk'il  l»y  the  cooon-nut  tree.  The 
kernels  of  the  nuts,  which  somewhat  resemble  tlie 
filbert  in  taste,  but  are  of  much  firmer  cousi.>.tenee, 
are  used  a,s  fotxl  in  various  moiles  of  dressiuLT,  and 
sometimes  are  cut  into  pieces  and  dried.  They  yield 
an  oil  wiiieh  is  larL;ely  iuiported  into  this  cjuntry. 
(See  C()(  OA-NUT  Oil.)  '^Fhe  Huid  contained  in  the 
nut  id  a  cool  and  ai,^reeable  beverage.  Cocoa-nut 
trees  first  produce  fruit  wh' n  !^ix  or  seven  years  old, 
after  which  ea^-h  tree  yields  from  fifty  to  a  ]<K)  nuts 
aniniallv.  The  fibrous  coats  wliieh  cnvolope  the 
coc(i:?.-nuts,  aftt-r  haviu'LT  l>een  s<iaked  for  some  time 
in  water.  ljec(-me  soft.  'J'liey  iu\:  then  beaten  to  free 
them  from  the  other  substances  witli  whicli  thoy 
are  intermixed,  and  which  fall  away  like  saw-dust,  J 
tht'  strinu^v  jcirtonly  beiiu;-  left.  This,  which  is  called 
coir  or  «ocoa-nut  fibre,  is  spun  into  yarn,  wovt-n 
into  sail-ch)tli,  and  twistt.'d  into  cables.  C\>ir  cables 
are  stroiii,'-.  li.;lit,  and  clastic,  Init  they  are  not  so 
common  now  ;vs  they  wvyo  bef(»re  the  introductitm 
of  iron  ciblrs.  In  tha  East  Indies  the  cordic^e  of 
native  craft  is  ma'le  chietly  of  eoir.  Coir  is  ;dso  niade 
into  mats,  tishin;^'-nets,  Jvc.  The  woody  shells  of  the 
nut  ate  so  hard  :is  t«j  receive  a  hiudi  jiolisli,  and  are 
formed  into  drhikinLj-cups  and  other  domestic  uten- 
sils, whieli  are  sometimes  expensively  mounted  in 
silver.  On  the  summit  of  the  ct)Coa-nut  tnje  the  ten- 
der fronds,  at  their  first  sprini^iriL;  u]t,  arc  folded  over 
each  other  so  as  somewhat  to  reseml»le  a  c.aV)b:\i,'e. 
These  are  occasi<»nally  eaten  in  ]>]ace  of  culiiuiry 
greens,  and  are  a  very  delicious  food;  but  ;is  they 
can  only  Ijc  oljtained  by  tiie  destruction  of  the  tree, 
which  dies  in  consequenee  of  their  beinij  removed, 
tlj<'y  are  in  general  considered  too  expensive  a  treat. 
The  maturer  fromls  are  used  for  the  tliatcliing  <'f 
buildings,  and  are  wrought  into  Vja^kets,  brooms, 
nuits,  sacks,  hammocks,  and  many  other  useful 
articles.  The  trunks  are  made  into  I  oats;  they  fiu'- 
nish  timl'cr  for  the  constniotion  of  houses,  and  when 
their  c<Miti"al  portion  is  cleared  ;iway  they  form  gutter.s 
for  the  c<»nveyance  of  water.  If,  whilst  growin-r,  the 
body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  a  wliite  and  sweetish  liijuor 
exudes  from  the  wound  whieh  is  called  totldii.  This 
is  eollected  in  vessels  of  earthenware,  and  is  a  favour- 
ite beverage  in  many  parts  where  the  tree3  grow. 
When  fresh  it  is  \  cry  sw  eet ;  in  a  few  hoiu'S  it  lie- 
comes  somewhat  acid,  and  in  this  state  is  peculiarly 
agreeable;  but  in  the  sp.ace  of  twenty-f«'ur  luiurs  it 
is  complete  \inegar.  J'.y  distillation  this  li([u<»r 
yields  one  of  tlie  varieties  of  the  spirit  called  ara'-k 
(which  see).  A  kiml  of  sugar  called  J'l'/'jcrt/  is  also 
obtainod  froju  the  juice  bv  inspissation. 

(HX'OA-Xl'T  (ji  L,  asoli.l  vegetabh;  fat,  islargely 
imjiorted  into  l>rit;un  to  be  us'  il  in  candle-mukiug, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  seajts  and  j>oniatum.  'J'liis 
fat  is  cxpreS'.ed  from  the  albumen  of  the*  cocoa-nut 
kernel,  and  is  as  white  .as  lanl,  and  somewhat  linuer. 
Manilla  and  Ceylon  send  large  fiuantities  of  the  oil 
to  our  p<tits.     Import  in  IS^J,  ills,  11  J  cwts. 

C<  )C( )( ►X,  the  name  tiiven  to  the  Aveb  or  ball  spun 
by  caterpillars  before  passing  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
The  vahiable  jiroduct  thus  obtained  from  the  silk- 
worm is  well  known. 

COl'Y'i'US  (from  b'luctn,  to  lament),  a  river  »»f 
ancient  Epirus  which  falls  into  the  iVclienui.  Also, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
lower  world.  Pausanias  advances  the  following  con- 
jeiture  respecting  this  river: — 'At  Cichyrus  is  Laki5 
Acheron,  with  the  ri\  crs  Acheron  and  Cocytus.  whose 
waters  are  very  ungratefid  to  the  taste.  Ibaner,  1 
imagine,  had  seen  these  rivers,  and  in  his  bold  <leseri]>- 
tion  of  hell  gave  to  the  streams  in  it  the  names  of 
those  in  Thesprotia.' 

COD  ((fV/(//<.s').  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
or»ler  Jugiilares  (soft-finned,  sub-bracldal,  of  Cuvier), 


distinguished  by  the  f(tllowing  characters: — A  pmo^^th, 
oblong  or  fusiform  body,  covered  with  Pinall.  soft, 
deciduous  scales,  ventrals  attached  beneath  the  thrx^at, 
covered  l.»v  thick  skin,  and  drawn  out  to  a  point ; 
head  scaleless;  eyes  lateral :  operculum  not  dent:ite<i; 
jaws  an<l  anterior  i)art  of  the  vomer  furnishe-:!  with 
se\eral  ranges  of  moiler.ate-sized,  uneipial,  p<jint<-d 
teeth,  forming  a  card  or  rasp-like  surface;  the  giil^ 
are  large,  seven-rayed,  and  opening  laterally;  a  snia'l 
bearil  at  the  tip  oi  the  lower  jaw;  almost  all  tb.- 
sj)ecies  have  two  or  three  dorsal  fins,  one  or  two  anal, 
and  one  distinct  caudal  fin;  the  st-t>mach  is  sac<ifonii 
a!id  powerful,  the  cfcea  very  numerous,  and  the  intes- 
tines of  consideralde  lenu'th;  they  h.ave  a  large*,  stroT.g 
swimming-bladder,  frequentlv  dentated  or  lubed  a.t 
its  bor.lers.      (PI.  (rV'.-CVI.  fig.  G.) 

'J'he  most  interesting  of  all  the  sp«^cies  ia  tin?  com- 
moii  or  Banl-  tod  ((/.  ntorrhna,  Linn.)  liegarded  as 
a  su]>ply  of  food,  a  source  of  n.ational  imlustry  and 
commercial  wealth,  or  as  a  wonder  of  nature  in  its 
contimiance  and  multiplication,  this  fish  may  justly 
challenge  the  admiration  of  everv  intelligent  ol^server. 
Though  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  co.a-ts 
of  other  northern  '-egions,  an  extent  of  about  i'>()  miies 
of  ocean,  laving  the  chill  and  rugged  shoi*es  of  New- 
foundland, is  the  favourite  annual  resort  of  countless 
rnultitiules  of  coil,  which  visit  the  subm.arine  moun- 
tains known  a-s  the  iirand  Jimiks  to  feed  ii{x>n  the 
crustaeeous  an<l  njolluscousam'm.als  abund:ujt  in  8U-  h 
situations.  Hither  also  tleets  of  lisherrnen  regularly 
adventure,  sine  of  winning  a  rich  freight  in  rotum 
for  their  toils  and  exposure,  and  of  conveying  plentv 
and  profit  to  their  homes  and  employers.  ^lyriaiis 
of  cod  are  thus  yearly  ilestroyed  by  human  diligence; 
myriads  of  million.s,  in  the  Q'^-j^  Btate,  arc  prevent^^d 
from  coming  into  existence  not  onljf  by  the  fisher- 
men, who  take  the  parents  before  they  have  spawne-il, 
but  by  hosts  (>f  ravenous  fishes  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  other  aninuils,  which  attend  upon  their 
migrations  to  feed  n]K»n  their  spawn;  yet  in  de.«pite 
of  the  unceasing  activity  of  all  these  destructive 
causes,  year  after  vear  linds  the  abundance  stUl  un- 
diun'nished,  ine.xhaustil>le  by  human  skill  and  avidity, 
in'epressible  by  the  conjbined  voracity  of  all  the 
tribes  of  ocean.  This,  however,  is  l>y  no  means  the 
sum  of  destruction  to  which  the  sjKx^ies  is  liable. 
After  the  sitawn  is  hatched,  while  the  fry  are  tr^j 
voung  and  feeble  to  save  themselves  by  tliirht  or  re- 
sistanee,  they  are  j)ursued  and  devoured  in  sh«)als  by 
numennis  greedy  tyrants  of  the  deep,  and  still  worse, 
by  their  own  gluttonous  progenitors,  clearly  showing 
that  without  some  extraonlinary  exei-tiou  of  creative 
energy  the  existence  of  the  s[>ecies  could  not  have 
been  i>rotra^ted  lieyond  a  few  years.  Such,  liowever. 
is  the  fecundity  w  ith  which  the  All-wise  has  endow  ed 
this  race,  that  if  but  one  female  nimually  escajK-d. 
and  her  eggs  were  safely  liatched,  the  species  woul-.l 
be  efi'ectually  preser\ed.  'I'iu's  is  not  so  surprisin:,' 
when  we  recollect  that  the  ovaries  of  e.'ich  femal.? 
Contain  not  fewer  than  !>,844,()o0  eLTirs,  as  has  been 
iiscertainetl  by  careful  and  repeated  observation. 

Few^  meinl'crs  of  the  aninud  creation  contribute  a 
greater  ma^s  of  subsistence  to  the  human  race:  still 
f<'wer  are  more  universally  serviceable  than  the  cod- 
fish, of  which  every  ]>ai-t  is  ap]>lied  to  some  useful 
innpose.  When  fresh  its  l>eautifully  white,  firm,  anil 
riaky  muscles  furnish  our  table  with  one  of  the  mo-t 
delicious  dainties;  salted,  dried, or  otlierwise  ct»nserved 
for  future  use,  it  atfords  a  sulistantial  .and  wholeson;e 
article  of  diet,  for  whieh  a  substitute  could  not  ix-ad- 
ily  be  found.  The  ton_rue,  which  is  always  sejiar.ited 
from  the  head  when  the  fish  is  first  caught,  even 
ej'icures  consider  a  delicacy;  nnd  tongues,  salted  or 
j)iekled  along  w  ith  the  swimming-bhuMers,  which  are 
highly  nutritiousj  being  abnost  entirely  pure  gelatine. 
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are  held  in  roacli  esUmation  by  house-keepersy  under 
the  title  of  tonffuea  and  aoundi.  The  sound  or  iwim- 
ming-bladder  of  oodiuh,  if  rightly  prepared,  supplies 
an  isinglass  equal  to  the  best  Kussian,  and  applicable 
to  all  tiie  uses  for  which  the  imported  is  employed. 
The  liver  of  the  ood,  when  fresh,  is  eaten  by  many 
with  satisfaction^  but  it  is  more  generally  reserved 
by  fisheimen  for  the  sake  of  the  laige  quantity  of  fine 
limpid  oil  which  it  contains.  This  is  extracted  by  heat 
and  pressure,  and  forms  the  well-known  cod-liver  oil 
of  oommezoe.  The  heads  of  codfish,  after  the  tonguee 
are  cut  out^  and  the  gills  are  saved  for  bait,  are  thrown 
overboard  on  account  of  want  of  room,  and  because 
salting  would  not  preserve  them  to  any  advantage. 
Yet  uie  head,  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
gelatine,  is  when  fresh  the  richest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  nutritive  part  of  the  fish.  The  fishermen,  it  is 
true,  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  nourishment^  but 
the  great  mass  is  thrown  into  the  sea — a  circumstance 
we  scarce  reflect  upon  without  regret,  when  we  re- 
member how  many  poor  in  various  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  through  the  country  generally,  might  be 
Inzoriously  fed  with  the  waste.  If  vessek  were  pro- 
vided with  the  requisite  implements  and  fuel,  these 
heads  would  furnish  a  large  amount  of  strong  and 
valuable  fish-glue  or  isinglaiw  that  would  well  repay 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  its  preparation.  The  in- 
testines of  the  oodiiBh  also  yield  a  tribute  to  the  table; 
the  French  fishermen,  especially,  prepare  from  them 
a  dish  somewhat  similar,  and  not  far  inferior  to  the 
sounds.  Finally,  the  ovaries  or  roes  of  the  females 
are  separated  from  their  membranes,  and  the  eggs, 
nicely  pickled,  atford  an  agreeable  and  gustful  reli&h 
far  more  delicate  and  inviting  to  the  pidate  than  the 
celebrated  Russian  caviare.  In  addition  to  these 
usual  modes  of  employing  the  different  parts  of  our 
fish,  the  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  and  Kamtschadales, 
pound  up  the  backbones  and  other  refuse  parts,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  their  dogs  and  other  domestic 
^nim^a  duTiug  the  wiuter.  Strange  as  such  a  diet 
may  appear,  it  is  stated  as  a  weU-established  fact, 
that  cows  fed  upon  these  pounded  bones,  mingled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  yield  a 
larger  supply  and  a  better  quality  of  milk  than  those 
supported  upon  more  ordinary  provender. 

The  usual  mode  of  preserving  codfish  for  commer- 
cial purposes  is  by  salting  them  immediately  after 
they  are  caught,  having  first  removed  the  head, 
intestines,  ftc.  Those  which  are  carefully  selected 
and  salted  with  greater  attention  to  their  whiteness  are 
usually  called  dun-fish,  and  bring  a  better  price  than 
such  as  are  salted  in  bulk,  with  little  regard  to  the 
discoloration  caused  by  imperfect  washing  and  drain- 
ing before  being  packed,  where  facilities  are  afforded 
for  drying,  by  an  adjacent  shore,  or  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  cod  are  cured  by  drying  alone,  or 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt.  This  process 
requires  several  days*  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and, 
when  skilfully  conducted,  keeps  the  fish  for  an  in- 
definite period  in  a  very  desirable  condition  of  white- 
ness and  freshness,  both  peculiarly  advantageous 
to  the  i4>pearance  of  the  fish  at  respectable  tables. 
Cod  thus  cured  are  called  stock-fish,  and  before  being 
cooked  require  to  be  softened,  by  soaking  in  water 
and  pounding  with  a  wooden  mallet. 

The  spawning  season,  on  the  banks  of  Kewfound- 
Und,  begins  al^ut  the  month  of  March,  and  termi- 
nates in  June;  consequently  the  regular  period  of 
fishing  does  not  commence  before  April,  on  account 
of  the  storms,  ice,  and  fogs;  and  indeed,  many  fisher- 
men consider  the  middle  of  May  ss  sufficiently  early. 
After  the  month  of  June  cod  commence  their  migra- 
tions to  oUier  quarters,  and,  of  oourse,  the  fishing  is 
suspended  until  the  ensuing  season. 

The  common  or  Bank  cod  (in  French  ctMiau  or 


morue)  varies  in  size  and  weight  according  to  its  age 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  average  length  is  about 
2^  or  8  feet,  and  the  weight  between  30  and  60  lbs. 
Single  ood  have  been  caught  weighing  three  times  ss 
much,  measuring  5^  feet  in  length ;  but  such  specimens 
are  uncommon,  the  greater  number  approaching  the 
average  above  given.  The  colour  is  a  yellowish-gray 
on  the  back,  spotted  with  yellowish  and  brown; 
the  belly  white  or  reddish,  with  golden  spots  in 
young  individuals.  The  fins  are  yeUowish,  with  the 
exception  of  the  anal,  which  are  grayish;  the  head  is 
large  and  flattened,  with  an  enormous  gape  to  the 
mouth;  the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower, 
which  has  a  cirrhus  or  beard  about  the  length  of  a 
finger;  the  eyes  are  very  large,  and  veiled  by  a  trans- 
parent membrane;  the  scales  are  of  large  size;  first 
ray  of  the  first  anal  fin  not  articulated  and  spinous. 
Professor  Mitchell,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the 
fishes  of  New  York,  enumerates  ten  species  of  ood 
among  the  supplies  brought  to  the  market  of  that 
city,  caught  on  the  coasts  adjacent.  To  his  valuable 
researches,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
York  Philosophical  Transactions^  the  reader  may 
advantageously  refer,  who  desires  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  distinctions  by  which  these 
species  are  discriminated.  They  are  named  as  fol- 
lows:— OaduM  fnorrhua,  Bank  cod;  O,  caUaricta^  dorse 
ood;  0.  tomcoduM,  tomood;  0.  OBgl^nuM,  haddock; 
0,  UennoideSf  blennoid  cod;  O.purpureutf  New  York 
pollock;  O.  merluecius,  hake;  O,  tenuis,  slender  cod; 
O,  Umgipea,  codling;  0,  punctatui,  spotted  cod.  The 
whole  process  of  cod-fishing  is  highly  interesting,  but 
the  briefest  description  of  it  would  require  far  mors 
space  than  can  bo  afforded  here.  The  importance  of 
this  fishery,  and  the  great  national  interests  which  it 
involves,  has  made  it  a  fruitful  source  of  diplomatio 
discussion,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  various 
regulations,  to  which  all  are  obliged  to  conform  who 
piffticipate  of  its  advantages. 

COD,  Cafe.    See  Caps  Cod. 

CODE,  in  jurisprudence,  is  a  name  given,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  a  collection  of  laws. 

CODE  CIVIL,  or  Code  Nafoucon.  One  of  the 
first  labours  of  Boni^parte,  when  consul,  was  to  give 
France  a  code.  By  a  consular  decree,  dated  2ith  of 
Thermidor,  year  viiL  (July  13,  1800),  a  committee 
was  instituteid  '  to  compare  the  order  which  had  been 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  projeU  for  a  dvil 
code  hitherto  publl&ed,  to  determine  the  plan  which 
the  committee  shall  thUik  best  to  adopt,  and  to  dis- 
cuss  the  chief  principles  of  civil  legislation.'  For- 
talis,  Tronchet,  Bigot-Pr^ameneu,  Maleville,  and 
the  minister  of  justice  formed  this  committee.  In  the 
following  year,  1801,  these  commissioners  reported  a 
draft  of  a  dvil  code,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  (of  errors;  see 
Cassation,  Court  of),  and  the  various  courts  of 
appeal.  With  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  theso 
courts  the  draft  was  submitted  to  the  council  of  state, 
over  which  the  consul  Bonaparte  presided,  and  in 
which  every  part  wss  thoroughlv  discussed.  In  the 
work  entitled  Conference  du  Code  Civil,  avec  la  Dis- 
cussion particulifere  du  Conseil  d'etat  et  du  IVibunat, 
ko.  (eight  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1805),  a  detailed  and 
very  carefully  prepared  report  of  these  discussions  is 
contained.  Eaoh  aitide,  after  having  been  discussed 
in  this  body,  wss  presented  to  the  tribunate,  where 
it  underwent  anotner  diMmssion,  and  was  returned  to 
the  council  of  state  ss  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended. 
Of  the  five  codes  prepared  in  this  way,  namdy,  the 
Code  civil,  published  in  1804;  the  Code  de  procedure 
civUe,  published  in  1806;  the  Code  de  commerce,  pub* 
lished  m  1807;  the  Code  dinetruetion  crwUneUe,  pub- 
lished in  1808 ;  and  the  Code  pinal,  published  in  IslO; 
the  first  was  called  by  way  of  eminence,  b^  a  law  o( 
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t!('>  -.1  Sept.  1S07,  Code  NajWrni).  At  the  restora- 
tion its  name  wjls  chancred  l>ack  t'>  C(»ie  c/ril,  and 
(liiritiL,'  the  time  of  the  stVMn<l  cinjnru  it  was  au'iiiu 
calloil  Co'Jr.  yajx'J'ou.  It  is  <li\  iih^'l  into  'Jl*>l  J'ara- 
^Tapbs,  wliich  arc  imm])ore(l,  and  c-<)n>i>t  of  a  few- 
lines  eaeli.  Tbu  \v«trk  is  dividt.d  into  tlin;o  IxMiks 
{J.ivrcs)\  «'ach  l)ook  into  a  certain  nnmber  of  titles; 
each  title  is  eomjaised  in  one  or  more  ehajiters.  A 
preliminary  title,  M.)n  the  rnl>lication,  Klfeets,  and 
Application  of  tlie  Jiaw  in  (iei^.Tak'  precedes  the 
wliole.  The  Hist  l)0(»k  is  entitled  'Of  reixms,'  and 
in  eleven  titles  treats,  1,  «»f  tlie  enjoyment  an<l  priva- 
tion of  civil  ri.uhts;  2,  <»f  civil  a<ts,  such  as  tlio  reLri>try 
of  hirths,  mari'iaurs,  and  deaths:  :'..  of  douiicilc;  4, 
of  al.>sentees:  f*,  of  marria_res;  <!.  of  divei-ee:  7,  of  tlie 
relations  of  father  and  son;  >,  of  adojttion  and  oliieial 
gnardianshi]);  J».  of  the  j)att.'inal  ix.wer;  lo,  of  min- 
ority, Lrnardianship,  and  emaneii>atioJi;  11,  of  majority, 
of  guardianslii])  of  persons  ((f  ai;"e  (interdietion).  ainl 
judieial  counsel.  Tlie  second  hook  is  entitled  'Of 
Projierty  and  the  Different  ^lotlitications  of  Owner- 
nhip,'  and  in  four  titles  treats,  1,  of  the  distinction  (tf 
proj)erty  into  real  and  personal  (iinmt  (il>Usit  mruhlf  .s)\ 
H,  of  ownership;  3,  of  usufruct,  of  use  and  habitation; 
4,  of  servitudes  (ea,<ement-<,  <U  s  s(  rritiult  s  ou  .<.'t/v//'(.v 
foiirUr.^).  Tile  third  hook  is  entitled  'Of  th.?  Dif- 
ferent  ]Modes  of  aeijuirin;,''  Pro})ertv,'  anil  in  twenty 
titles  treats,  1,  of  successions;  l!,  of  donations  ittfir 
rims  and  testanu^nts;  '.),  of  eonti"aets,  or  conventiou:d 
obligations  in  ovnei-.-il;  -J,  of  euL'-mements  formed 
Nvitiiout  a  convention;  r>,  of  tiie  <"ontraet  of  marria.ro, 
and  the  riujhts  of  the  ])arties  res]triti\ely;  0,  of  sale; 
7,  of  exchan;:ife;  S,  of  the  eontraet  of  Icttiii;^''  to  hire; 
1>,  of  jtartnership;  10,  of  lo;m;  ]].  of  deposit  and 
Be(juestration;  12,  of-i-ontraets  conneeiL-d  Mitli  eliance 
{all ((('/( i-(.<,  such  as  \\a;,^rs  and  life-rents i;  }'.),  of 
j)owers  of  attorney;  1  I.  of  liecominu"  stx-urity;  1."',  <if 
transactions;  1*»,  (»f  bodily  duress  in  <ivil  ens•^•<:  17, 
of  furnishing- seeurity;  1^^,  of  mortua'^'s;  ];».  of  tak- 
in<4  an<l  setlini,''  <»lf  l)y  exeeution;  L'o,  of  prescriptions. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  uive  tlie  heads  of  the  chapters 
also,  in  order  to  ]>res»'Jit  a  char*  \'iow  of  the  code.  I'Ut 
our  limits  <lo  Hot  jxiinit  it.  The -work  aliea<ly  t|Uoteil, 
Confei-ence  du  Ocxle  Civil,  is  iiidi;p(  ii>-able  to  a  eoiu- 
j>lcte  miderstiiidini,'  of  the  etid<',  bccau-e  it  '_;i\fs  the 
history  of  ea(  h  law.  It  lir>t  ]»roscnt-;  oarh  arti'le  in 
tli<M'ode  as  linally  adopted.  >,<  \t  follow  the- <lill'<-rrnt 
forms  and  drauu,hts  of  each  article  dis'-u><cd  in  the 
council  t»f  state,  with  the  n-port  of  the  discus>ii)ns. 
To  this  succeed  the  olisrrvatious  made  in  the  secti<ri 
of  le-i>latiou  of  the  tiibunate.  A\'e  I«  arn  from  this 
work  how  actiNO  a  pai't  Xapoh^on  tool,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  code,  as  his  remarks  are  -ixcn  as  well  as 
tlutse  of  the  others,  .and  he  wa>;  I'l-'seiit  diiriui^^  ahriost 
the  whole  of  the  debates.  Vudir  the  hrst  eni]ire 
the  adoption  of  the  (.'-"A  y<fj"i!"nt  w.ns  made  oblija- 
torv  <»u  all  the  countries  subjfct  to  the  IVehch. 
After  thf  battle  of  I.ei]i/i_:,  in  l>\'\  Avhich  fr<  «  d  ( ler- 
uiany  from  tlie  jhavii-  of  I'rau*''-,  it  cca-^fd  to  be 
obligatory  in  th«i  0(  rman  st;it<'s,  but  it  continued  t(» 
iniluence  consitlcraldy  their  lcui'-lati<>n,  At  i»n-^rut 
this  code  is  reco-iii/ed  in  tlu;  Jvinudom  of  I'Mluium 
(with  Some  moditi<'ations\  in  tin;  LTiand-duchy  of 
T.aden,  in  the  Ivinicdom  of  Italy,  and  elscwlien?  in 
Kui'ojie.  In  Ann  ii(a  it  h;ts  ser\(  d  ;ls  a  model  to  tlie 
<  'ode  of  Louisiana  and  the  ( 'o'le  Henri.  JSee  Loi  is- 
lANA  (CoDK  OF),  tni>\  ( 'll  i;  iM  "I'll  K. 

CODKIA,  or  Copeixk  i/.v"' /</</,  Greek,  a  popj'V- 
head),  ( ! ,  ,  M ., ,  NO.,  or  (C /^  if,.,  N<  >;, b_,.  one  of  tlie 
numerous  bodit  s  containetl  in  e»pium,  wliich  was  dis- 
coxered  by  lail'i'jUet  in  l.So2.  To  sejiarate  it  from  the 
mec-onic  acid,  with  which,  like  nioij-hia,  it  exists  com- 
Itined  in  ojiium,  the  concentrnted  aqueous  exti'aet  of 
opium  is  mixed  with  chloride  «.f  eahiun],  and  the 
Solution,  drained  from  the  precipitated  mecouate  of 


calcium,  yields  on  standim:^  the  liydroch]'>ri  It^  r.f 
morphia  and  codcia,  in  crystals.  These  crystals  ar>; 
thon  dissolved  in  water,  decolorized,  and  arnnii'Hia 
added,  u\Hm  which  the  morphia  precijdtatess,  the 
codeia  remaininr,'  dissolved.  The  solution  is  tlit.n 
re])eatedly  crystallized  to  free  the  codej.-i  hy-lroi-Lh»- 
ride  from  the  ammonia  salt,  which  i*;  the  ni"Pe 
soluble,  and  the  codeia  hydrochloride  is  fin:il]y  de*.'"  'iii- 
]>osed  by  potash  and  the  codeia  purified  and  crvstril- 
lizcd.  Thus  obtained  coilcia  isawhit<?  solid,  nniijily 
soIubltMn  water,  to  which  it  imparts  astron.;  .alkalii;-" 
reaction.  It  is  solulile  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  in- 
soluble in  potash.  Fr(»m  a  ndutiou  of  it  in  dry 
ether  it  crystallizes  in  small  moditied  rectaiii^ilAr 
octahedra,  wliich  are  aTdivclrous.  but  fr«>m  an  a^iue^  -it/^ 
solution  it  (h'posits  in  tiimetnc  crystals  c^nt  tiriiri./ 
one  ]>art  of  water.  Codeia  in  a  p«>w>rful  b.-u^e,  i: 
ntMitrali/.es  the  aeids  and  j)recij>itates  the  <.'.\i;e^ 
from  Solutions  of  metallic  salts.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  a  number  of  salts  which  dissctlve  more  or  b--> 
readily  in  water  and  are  crystalline.  By  tlie  aeti'in 
<»f  chlorim*,  l»romiiie.  and  nitric  acid,  several  substitu- 
tion compounds  are  formed  which  are  jx-ssessed  <f 
basic  pro])erties.  Sultstitution  coni]»'unds  conta'>i- 
ini,'  alcohol  radicles  are  also  known.  Codeia  and  its 
salts  have  a  bitter  ta:-ite,  and  are  similar  in  their 
action  tc)  morjthia  and  its  compounds.  In  feuj:.]l 
doses  tln;y  produce  .sleep;  in  larger  doses  nausea,  aji'l 
in  i|uantities  above  *.'•  or  7  irrains  they  are  poisunc»u.s. 
It  is  rfUiai-kable,  however,  that  the  poi.sojious  etTL'-.t-* 
of  codeia  are  chauLred  or  diminisheil,  or  altoL'*^  ther 
dotroyod,  by  introducin.LT  into  it  alcohol  radicb-s. 
Thus  wliile  bJ'.l  o:r.iins  of  pure  dry  co«leia,in  one  ex- 
I'dinunt,  produced  death  in  less  than  two  hours,  r\ 
<|uantity  of  iodide  of  methyl-codcia  eoual  to  1.*'7 
Ljiains  of  dry  codeia,  jiroduced  j>aralysis,  from  whirli 
the  animal  opc:rated  on  recovered  in  about  thret.; 
houis.  'i'his  modilicalion  of  active  proj)eilies  is  nc.t 
conthied  t»)  codeia,  but  is  exhilnted  bv  strvchnia  au'i 
some  otliers,  when  alcohol  radicles  are  introducc'i 
into  them. 

\\  hen  codeia  is  acted  on  bv  a  delivdratintr  a-^^-nt. 
water  is  removed,  and  a  new  b.ise  called  ai'0''f'di:'ui 
(C,  ^H  J  ,,]N'0._.)  is  ])ro(buc'd.  It  is  a  reddish  uncrys- 
talli/able  L;ummy  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  sol- 
u1»le  in  alc(»h(d  and  ether;  its  hydrochloride,  lunvevcr, 
is  crystalline.  It  is  a  mild  emetic.  By  the  action 
of  ]tho>j)lioric  acid  C(»dcia  und-'rjfoes  jx)^ lirn'-rii-itiui.', 
that  is,  it  yields  bodies  the  fonnnla  of  which  aro 
multiples  of  the  f(*rmula  of  codeia  it.>elf.  Thc-o 
bodies  ;u'e  vei'V  niarketlly  di-tiuu'uished  from  ^>\\•i 
another  both  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties 

'  and  in  their  jilivsiolo^ical  etb/cts. 

!      CoDi:  OF  JCsfjNlAN.     See  Civil  Law. 
CODE  OF  MAIilTlME  SIGNALS.     See  Sig- 

i\AI  S. 

G(U^1'X,  with  the  ancients,  the  trunk  of  a  troe 
stripi'i  d  of  tin;  bark.  I'efore  the  in\»-Mtion  of  p^aj-er 
wixmIcu  tablets  eovcrcil  with  wax.  whiili  were  writ- 
ten on  with  the  stvle,  and  put  to^•^^  ther  in  the  sha]«^ 
of  a  book,  were  called  fouler.  The  word  was  aft«  r- 
wards  retaincl.  in  times  when  ]»aper  was  nse«l  for 
writiniT,  to  denote  a  larL^e  book.  Thus  important 
works,  j'articnlarly  old  manuscripts  of  poets,  histo- 
rians, «,Vc.,  which  had  been  lu-escrved,  were  call-  d 
('(uliris  iuauiiH<'rij'tl.  (See  -MAN'i'.scini'TS.)  In  like 
manner  a  colh  ction  of  laws  was  calleil  rodc.r,  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  sovereign  under 
whom,  or  of  the  i)ers<*n  by  whom  it  had  l>ecn  com- 
j'iled,  as  i'l'dcx  iii'cjor'iniuis^  C'aIcx  T/h ndosianu.'^j 
Codrx  Carol tiui!^. 

C<'d(X  ;v. s-cr/y. ///.<;  (Latin,  a  re-WTitten  codex).  Thi?» 
name  is  givcii  to  anci*  nt  mamiseripts.  which,  in  the 
miiMle  a'^'-'-s,  were  used,  .after  the  orii^inal  writin^^ 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  elfaced,  for  the  copyiuj^ 
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of  other  works,  generally  ecdesiMtical  treatiae^ 
Thus  the  Institutions  of  Gaius,  disoovered  by  Nie- 
buhr,  at  Verona,  in  1816,  and  pubUahed  by  Goechen 
in  1821,  is  a  codex  rescriptus.  Some  skill  is  required 
to  read  the  ancient  letters  under  the  others.  The 
Greek  name  for  codex  retcriptta  is  paiimpse^tf  now 
more  frequently  used.  The  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves have  been  sometimes  effaced  to  make  way  for 
homilies  and  legends.  One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts 
of  the  Bible,  described  by  Wetstein  in  his  preface  to 
his  New  Testament  as  number  C,  is  a  codex  re- 
scriptug.    See  Palimpsest. 

CODEX  ALEXANDRINUa  See  Alexan- 
DHiAy  Vrrsiox. 

CODEX  SINAITICUS,  the  name  given  to  a 
▼ery  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Scptuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (including 
the  Apocrypha),  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  part  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas,  disoovered  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine,  on-  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  German  scholar 
Tischendorf,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1859,  while 
travelling  in  the  East  by  the  desire  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander II.  When  the  discovery  was  made  Tischen- 
dorf endeavoured  to  persuade  the  monks  to  make  a 
present  of  the  manuscript  to  the  czar,  and  although 
be  was  not  immediately  successful,  he  was  allowed 
to  take  it  to  St.  Petersburg  on  loan.  Ultimately,  in 
1S69,  the  manuscript  was  formally  presented  to  the 
czar  as  Tischendorf  had  desired.  In  1860  an  ac- 
count of  the  manuscript  was  published  by  the  dis- 
coverer at  Leipzig.  It  is  written  on  parchment  in 
four  columns,  in  early  uncial  characters,  and  bears 
every  mark  of  being  of  great  antiquity,  perhaps  even 
older  than  the  Vatican  MS.,  which,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  was  recognized  as  the 
oldest  known  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  is  assigned  by  Tischendorf  himself  to  the 
fourth  century.  The  Old  Testament  in  this  manu- 
script is  defective,  but  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
plete, not  a  word  being  wanting,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  which  is  complete.  From  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  great  age,  it  acquires 
a  value  in  relation  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Two  gaps  in 
the  Old  Testament  part  of  the  manuscript  are  curi- 
ously supplied  by  another  manuscript  which  Tesch- 
endorf had  discovered  in  the  same  monastery  in 
1844,  and  which  he  had  brought  to  Germany  and 
named  Codex  Friderico-Avfjustanua,  in  honour  of  the 
King  of  Saxony.  From  this  coincidence,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  of  the  two  manuscripts,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  last-named  manuscript  is  really  a 
part  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticiu,  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case.  A  splendidly  got  up  fac-simile 
of  the  manuscript  was  published  by  Tischendorf 
under  the  auspices  of  the  czar  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
four  volumes,  folio,  towards  the  end  of  1862.  lliis 
was  followed  in  1868  and  1864  by  two  smaller  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  part  of  it.  Tischendorf 
has  since  published  the  following  works  referring 
more  or  lesa  to  this  manuscript:  Appendix  Codicum 
Celebi  Sinaitici,  Vaticani,  Alexandrini  (Leipzig, 
li>67);  New  Testament,  with  Introduction  and  vari- 
ous BeadmgB  from  the  three  most  celebrated  Manu- 
•cripts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text  (Leipzig,  1869); 
and  Die  Sinai-Bibel,  ihre  Entdeckung,  Herausgabe, 
nnd  Erwerbung  (Leipzig,  1871). 

CODEX  VATICAN  US,  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so-called  from  being 
oonUuned  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Bome,  where  it 
wos  placed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
written  on  thin  vellum,  in  small  nnoial  characters. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  there  are  three 


columns  to  a  page,  and  this  fact  is  regarded  M  one 
among  other  indications  that  it  is  later  than  the 
Sinaitic  manuscript,  which  has  four  columns  to  a 
page.  The  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  until  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic,  was 
reguded  as  the  best  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  greater  part  of  Genesis  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  epistles 
and  the  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament  are  want* 
ing.  The  first  collation  of  this  MS.  was  by  Barto- 
locci,  in  1669.  An  edition  of  it  by  Cardinal  Mai 
was  published  in  1857,  after  having  been  nineteen 
years  in  print  without  being  publi^ied;  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  scholars.  A  fac-simile 
of  it  was  publish^  in  1868. 

CODICIL,  in  law,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  or  altering,  or  of  adding  to  or  subtract- 
ing frcun  the  testator's  former  disposition.  A  codicil 
may  be  annexed  to  a  will,  either  actually  or  construc- 
tively. It  may  not  only  be  written  on  the  same 
paper,  or  affixed  to  or  folded  up  with  the  will,  but 
may  be  written  on  a  different  paper,  and  deposited 
in  a  different  place.  In  genend  the  law  relating  to 
codicils  is  the  same  as  that  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
same  proofs  of  genuineness  must  be  furnished  by 
signature,  and  attestation  by  witnesses.  A  man  may 
make  as  many  codidls  as  he  pleases,  and,  if  not  con- 
tradictory, all  are  equally  valid. 

COD-LIVER  OIL.  As  its  name  imports,  this 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  livers  of  different  kinds  of 
cod — the  Gadua  morrhua  being  specified  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia— ^and  allied  species.  It  has  a  fishy  taste 
and  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether, 
and  is  colourless  or  pale  yellow.  The  tint,  however, 
depends  on  the  mode  of  preparation,  some  kinds 
being  pale  brown,  and  others  dark  brown.  The 
finest  and  palest  oil  is  got  from  fresh  and  carefully 
cleaned  liver,  the  oil  being  extracted  either  in  the 
cold  or  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  darker  kinds  are  got 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  often  from  the  livers  in 
a  putrefying  state.  Only  the  pale  oils  are  used  in 
medicine,  the  dark  oils  are  too  rank  and  acrid,  and 
they  are  only  used  in  dressing  leather.  The  oil  is 
prepared  in  this  country,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in 
Norway,  and  it  has  also  been  prepared  in  Iceland. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*98.  It  is 
a  somewhat  complex  substance,  but  the  main  in- 
gredients appear  to  be  olein  and  margarin.  Acetic, 
butyric,  and  other  acids  are  also  present,  and  to  these 
the  oil  may  owe  some  of  its  odour.  It  contains  be- 
sides bUistfy  matters,  a  peculiar  body  called  ^odutii, 
and  inorganic  substances,  including  minute  quanti- 
ties of  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
It  is  questioned,  however,  whether  iodine  and  faro- 
mine  are  constant  constituents.  This  oil  is  now  a 
recognized  agent  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  scrofula,  and  especially  of  consumption.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1841  by  Dr. 
Bennett  although  it  was  previously  known  on  the 
Continent.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to 
both  the  extent  and  cause  of  its  efficacy,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  in  particular  in- 
stances. 

CODOGNO,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  a  fertile  district 
between  the  Po  and  Adda,  17  miles  8.B.  of  Iiodi, 
with  9632  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  spacious  well- 
built  streets,  and  has  a  large  trade  m  Parmesan 
cheese  and  wheat,  llie  French  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  here  in  1796. 

CODRINGTON,  SiB  Edward,  Admiral,  G.C.B., 
grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  of  Dodinoton, 
Gloucestershire,  and  bom  in  1770.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  1783,  became  lieutenant  In 
1793,  and  the  following  year  received  the  appoiBt- 
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iiirnt  of  c:ii>tain.  Tie  olitainc*!  a  trold  medal  for  \m 
Hcr-vicxrs  at  tlie  battle  of  1rafalL,'ar,  took  j-art  in  the 
\Valchcren  c.\j)eiliti()n,  and  Avn.s  afterwards  actively 
employed  l)oth  in  tlie  Peninsular  and  second  Ameri- 
can wars.  In  1S*21  be  became  vice-admiral.  His 
name  is  |>rincij)ally  famous  in  connection  ^itli  the 
battle  of  Xavarino,  where  he  commanded  the  united 
S(iuadron.s  that  overthrew  the  'i'urkish  Hect  in  ]>27. 
Sir  JOdward  Co^lriuL'^ton  Ava-i  elected  as  member  of 
J*arliamont  for  J  )e\oniiort,  lirst  in  1S;52,  and  afttr- 
Mards  in  IS:;')  and  ls:;7.  In  the  last-named  year 
he  became  full  admiral.  He  died  in  J^ondon  on  li^th 
Aj»ril,  IS.M. 

C01)Urs,  son  of  ]\rtlanthus.  v.as  tlie  seventeenth 
and  hiht  Kini;  of  Athens.  U'he  tradition  tells  us  that 
during'  his  roiLfn  Attica  was  atta<;ked  by  the  Doriaiis, 
or,  accordiiii;  to  .^omc,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  J'elo- 
jKduiesns,  or  the  Uhracians.  The  assailants,  on  in- 
(|uirin;jr  of  an  oi-acle  what  would  be  the  result  of  their 
incursion,  rei-eived  f<»r  answer  that  they  would  be 
successful  if  they  avoided  killiiiu"  the  Atlienian  kin<_c. 
(J'tdrus,  becomiuLT  ac<ju.uiiti;d  with  this  answer,  ]"e- 
solved  to  sacrilice  himself  for  his  country.  He  dis- 
;^uised  himself  in  a  ]Ha<;mt's  dress,  enterecl  tlie  ene- 
my scamp,  ]>rovoked  a  «|uarrel  with  the  soMiers.  and 
was  slain,  'J'lie  Athenians,  uj>on  hearini,'  <jf  this, 
K;nt  a  herald  to  demand  the  I'ody  (»f  their  kinu'.  'I  he 
coura'^e  of  tlie  assailants  was  so  damj>ed  that  they 
retired  without  strikiii;^^  a  blow.  In  h"i<our  of  their 
I'atriotie  monarch  the  Athenians  nboli>hed  the  roy.al 
(liu^nity,  sul'stitutiu;^"  that  of  a  respon^ibk-  archon, 
est'/eming"  no  one  w»:>rthv  to  be  the  successor  of 
('odrns.  They  also  used  his  name  as  a  coninutii 
term  to  e\)iress  a  juan  of  distiiiLTiiished  excellence. 

COEFI'TCIK.N'J',  Ai.K.iiJUtAie.  This  tenu  is  uscmI 
without  very  great  juvci-'ion,  I'Ut  withrnit  any  ambigu- 
ity whatever,  Jt  always  denotes  anuiltiitlierc^f  a  quan- 
tity whose  coctlicieiit  is  Spoken  of.  Thus,  in  the-  ex- 
pression ."(/'"  we  should  understand  as  tlie  eoutiieient 
of  ./•  ;'k/,  ajid  as  the  eoelHeient  of  w  o.  It  is  custom- 
ary t(»  .speak  <.tf  the  ninii' ri( al  coellieirnt  and  of  the 
litcra'  eoethcient  of  an  e\pre>sion.  3  would  of  coiwse 
be  the  nuiiK.'rical  eoelticient,  and  a  tlie  literal  eo- 
ellicieiit  of  the  above  expression. 

(•Oj:i''Fi(.'Ii:NT,  DUIKUKXTIAL.  See  DlKIKU- 
KNTIAI.  CAr.cuirH. 

(^oKFITClE.NTS  OF  FKICTIOX.     Sec  Yiuc- 

1h  'X. 

(.'OinrORX,  jMknno,  Bahox  Vax,  an  engineer, 
born  I'Ml,  near  J^eeuwarden,  in  Frie.>laud.  J  Iks 
father,  a  di>tingui.died  othcer,  early  inspired  him  with 
an  incliuation  for  military  scienc*',  which  ht.'  studied 
thorou'jhly.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the 
service  as  captain.  >le  <listinguished  himself  at  the 
Kiege  of  ^laestrieht  (l<''7->k  and  at  the  battles  of  iSenef, 
( 'as-el,  8t.  i)enis,  and  J'leurus,  and  s<.»on  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  colonel.  i)ming  the  siege  of  (Jraves  lie 
made  u^e  for  th«-'  iiivvt  time  of  the  small  mortars, 
<alled  in  honour  of  their  inventor  iinli'wvn^  used 
for  throwing  grenades.  Jji  l»J7a,  n(»t  having  re- 
ct.ived  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  had 
been  ])romisvd  him,  he  negoli;d«-d  with  l^ouvois  for 
ent'.riiig  into  the  J-'reneh  servii-e.  'J'he  I'rince  of 
Oj'ange.  lnA\ever,  detained  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren as  hostages,  aijfl  basing  tlius  made  him  return, 
secured  his  attachment  bv  acts  of  favour,  Jn  the 
war  of  l<iM»,  against  F'ranee,  he  airain  dl.->tingui'hed 
himself.  ]Iis  defence  of  Fort  ^Villiam,  in  U">;'J, 
which  he  him>elf  had  planueil,  against  the  attacks 
of  Vaulian,  .attracted  nmch  attention.  J5t>th  com- 
manders <lispl;iye<l  all  their  talents,  (.'oehorn  \\as 
linally  wounded,  an«l  had  but  17*0  men  left  able  to  do 
duty,  when  he  surremlered  the  fort,  .fune  'J-k  1«''.'*2. 
In  1  7«>2  he  destroyed  the  IVeiich  lines  near  St,  i  >onat. 
lu  the  same  yeiu-  he  jiublished  at  Leeuwardeu  his  new 


theory  of  fortification.  In  17<"'3  he  »luvete<I  reveml 
sieges.  In  17u4^  Marnx)rough  invit«.'d  him  to  the 
Hague,  to  coiu:ert  a  plan  of  operations,  vliere  he 
died,  ^larch  17,  1704.  Coehoni  was  a  man  of  g^ini 
principles  and  honourable  feelings  antl  habits.  Hr 
fortified  almost  all  the  strong  j»k'v:es  in  Hollir.d. 
I'.ergi;n-op-Zoom  he  considered  his  ma.st^r-wt)rk-  H  i.s 
system,  and  that  of  Vauban,  are  entirrly  tlitfer'/ta. 
A  aulxin  operated  by  manteuvTes,  and  by  the  tkilf  d 
direction  of  his  onhiance  and  his  men  saved  l>'t<f, 
ami  weari«'d  and  divided  the  forces  of  the  encnjv; 
Coehorn  crushed  by  an  overpoweiing  mass  of  artd- 
lery  and  of  men,  and  sacrificed  lx.»th  for  a  rapid  and 
j)owei-ful  eifect. 

(.'(EJJ':NTKRATA.  The  zoophytes  or  radir.te 
animals  of  older  WTiters  included,  among  others,  the 
A'duia  or  sea-anemone,  the  coral,  the  fresli-water 
J/ifiIra,  tlie  sea-firs  {''^crtiilaria),  and  the  MrdK.'-.'ni.r- 
(»r  jelly-li.shes.  'J'hese  forms  were  united  under  the 
common  desi'^nation  Ockntcrata  by  Fiey  ami  Leuck- 
art,  and  recent  obsersations  tend  to  include  the 
spougi's  likewise  in  the  same  ekuss.  Omitting'  the 
s])onges,  however,  as  their  relati<.»ns  are  still  uiicertnin, 
the  Culenterata  may  be  defined  as  fuiimals  whose 
body  wall,  consisting  of  two  layers,  ectoderm  and 
endoderm,  incloses  a  cavity  which  lui.s  only  one  exter- 
nal a]>erture,  and  \\hicli  diseharges  the  function  at 
o!ice  of  digestive  and  circnlatorv  ortran.  The  e.uter 
surface  may  secrete  a  horny  sheath,  as  in  the  se;v-}u>;, 
or  may  develop  in  its  substance  the  hard  caleareol;^^ 
skeleton  of  the  corals.  The  Hydra,  if  divided  trans- 
versely at  any  j'oint,  shows  oidy  a  single  circnkar 
boundary;  Vnit  the  Actinia,  if  similarly  treated,  w 
Seen  to  consist  of  an  external  and  an  internal  ein  le, 
between  which  ladial  partitions  pruss.  This  is  due  to 
the  faet  that  the  oral  margins  are  prolonged  inwards 
for  a  short  distance  a,s  a  funnel,  which  t^^rminates  by 
a  truncated  open  end:  the  mattoi*s  received  into  the 
funnel  and  tlien  digested  circ  \date  in  tlie  compart- 
ments outside  the  funnel,  while  the  elTete  jH)rtions 
are  rejected  by  the  mouth.  Tlie  Hydra  and  Actini;i, 
which  are  the  simjdest  representatives  of  the  two  ].rin- 
eij>al  divisions  of  the  class,  are  at  first  sigdit  alike  in 
their  ]'ei'fect  radial  arrangement;  but  in  the  Actinia 
Inlater.d  symmetry  may  be  recognized,  in  so  far  as 
the  presence  of  a  tubercle  within  the  tentacular  cir- 
clet imlicatus  the  p»»int  through  which  a  secti'-n 
would  divide  eijually  the  cylindrical  animal.  The 
structure  of  the  coral  will  be  gi\  en  under  that  head- 
ing. The  Venus'  girdle  {Ccstnni  Ventri.s),  the  spheri- 
cal Cf/il/j'j't,  and  the  JirriM\  arc  the  commonest  mem- 
bers in  our  seas  of  the  CtninjJiorn^  whose  locomotise 
organs  consist  of  cilia  arranged  on  definite  bands 
which  di\ide  the  surface,  'I'he  J/i/di'oz'jti  comprise  a 
\erv  \aried  asscmbla.:e  of  fixed  or  free-swimmini' 
forms,  of  single  animals  or  clustei-s  aggregated  into 
a  comi>ound  mass  by  a  process  of  gennnation,  the 
various  members  of  the  group  giving  olf  buds  which 
ivuiain  in  organic  connection  with  the  parent  ma^H. 
ThL^,  the  8im])lest  mode  of  multi}>lication,  is  obviously 
as«_^.vual,  and  the  development  of  ova  may  take  place 
at  some  j»art  of  the  compound  ma:<s.  But  the  most 
interesling  jihenoniena  are  jireseiited  by  those  fo»ins 
whi(  h  illustrate  what  is  known  as  alternate  <jeuer.i- 
ti«>ns,  when  from  the  t^'^*^  is  }>roduced  an  oiganism 
which  is  uidike  that  whi<'h  gave  it  birth,  but  wh«.se 
l>roL;eny  exactly  rej>eats  the  form  whence  the  v^-:;  was 
derived.  Thus  from  the  eg,r  may  be  produced  a  fixed 
compound  structure  like  the  sea-fir,  from  which  a 
free-swimming  zouid  i.s  given  otf;  and  in  this  .an  e^'g 
is  produced,  wlience  the  fixed  form  is  again  devek>|«jd. 
These  free-swimming  zooids  are  the  familiar  umbndla- 
like  «li.-.es  of  our  jelly-fishes,  and  tht^jso  are  either 
ii'imii<>i.hthnli)Vftntis  or  naked- eyed,  the  eye-s]»otsS  on 
the  maigin  of  the  cUsc  being  exposed;  or  elae  thezie 
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■pots  Are  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  body-wall,  aa  in 
the  oovered-eyed  or  iietjanopkthalmatouM  MeduasB. 
These  free-Bwimming  fomu  move  by  the  oontraction 
of  their  umbrella^  but  the  air-sacs  developed  in  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  and  the  like  assist  or  super- 
sede the  muscular  action  of  the  discs.  The  majority 
of  these  Medusse  are  known  to  be  merely  the  sexual 
phases  in  the  alternate  generations,  and  the  difficulty 
of  their  determination  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  'generation'  may  consist  of  zooids  7  feet 
in  circumference,  while  that  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded is  only  ^  inch  in  height.  The  researches  of 
Allman  have  shown  a  beautSul  series  of  gradatiomi 
connecting  the  apparently  quite  rliaglinilM»  members 
of  the  group.  Thus  the  umbrella-like  zooids  may 
remain  in  connection  with  the  parent  mass  of  which 
they  are  buds,  and  the  free-swimming  zooids  are 
■hovm  to  be  merely  detached  reproductive  oigans. 

C(£L£-S  YRIA  (that  is,  ^0^10  Syria),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  large  valley  lying  between  the  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  mountain  ranges  in  Syria.  The 
valley  is  about  100  miles  in  length.  Near  its  centre 
are  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  HeUopolis,  and  near  the 
ruins  rise  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Litany,  which  water 
and  fertilize  the  plain.  The  name  also  at  one  time 
included  aU  the  country  (except  Judea  and  Phoenicia) 
extending  from  Seleucis  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia. 

CCENOBITE.    See  Anchoritb. 

COETUEN,  ANtiALT,  one  of  the  former  Anhalt 
principalities,  since  1SC3  a  circle  of  the  united 
duchy  of  Anhalt.  (See  Anhalt.)  All  the  possessions 
of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Coethen  amounted  only  to 
300  square  miles,  containing  four  towns  and  44,070 
inhabitants. — Coetuek,  the  capital,  near  the  Zeither, 
80  miles  8.w.  Berlin,  consiBts  of  a  waUed  town  with 
five  gates,  and  of  three  suburbs;  and  has  a  ducal 
castle,  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  town-house,  hospi- 
tal, theatre,  picture-gallery,  cabinet  of  coins,  normal 
and  several  other  schools,  and  a  railway-station. 
Sugar,  obtained  from  beet-root,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  district,  is  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce.   Pop.  16,155. 

COFFEE  is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  shrub,  which 
is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  is  a  native  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  probably  of  Arabia.  This  shrub  (Cojfea 
Arabiea)  is  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  belongs 
to  the  Rubiaceae.  The  leaves  are  green,  glossy  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  the  flowers  are  white  and 
sweet-scented.  The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour  when 
ripe.  Each  of  these  contains  two  cells,  and  each  cell 
a  single  seed,  which  is  the  coffee  as  we  see  it  before 
it  undergo^  the  process  of  roasting. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  (mlture  of  coffee  in 
Arabia.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
nurseries,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  moist  and 
shady  situations,  on  sloping  grounds,  or  at  the  foot 
of  mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  conduct  little  riUs 
of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  at  certain 
seasons  require  to  be  constantly  suirounded  with 
moisture.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  the 
water  is  turned  off,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  rendered 
too  succulent.  When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  matu- 
rity, cloths  are  placed  under  the  trees,  and  upon  these 
the  labourers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwaras  spread 
the  berries  on  mats,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  to 
dry.  The  husk  is  then  broken  off  by  large  and  heavy 
rollers  of  wood  or  iron.  When  the  coffee  has  been 
thus  cleared  of  its  husk,  it  is  again  dried  in  the  sun, 
and,  lastly,  winnowed  with  a  large  fan,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  clearing  it  from  the  pieces  of  husks  with 
which  it  is  intermingled.  A  pound  of  coffee  is  gener- 
ally more  than  the  produce  of  one  tree ;  but  a  tree  in 
great  vigour  will  produce  3  or  4  lbs. 


The  best  coffee  is  imported  from  Mocha,  on  the 
Red  Sea.  This  land,  whioh  is  denominated  Mocha 
and  Turkey  coffee,  is  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
which  the  European  colonies  are  able  to  raise,  owing, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  difference  of  climate  and  soil 
in  which  it  grows.  It  is  packed  in  large  bales,  each 
containing  a  number  of  smaller  bales,  and.  when  crmMl, 
appears  fresh,  and  of  a  greenish-olive  colour.  Next 
in  quality  to  tiie  Mocha  coffee  may  perhaps  be  ranked 
that  of  Southern  India  and  that  of  Ceylon,  which 
is  strong  and  well  flavoured,  and  is  brought  to  this 
country  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other  kind. 
Java  also  produces  large  quantities  of  excellent 
coffee.  Bnizilian  coffee  though  produced  more  abun- 
dantly than  any  other  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.    Liberian  coffee  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Palgrave  (Central  and  Eastern  Arabia^  L  424) 
maintains  that  the  best  coffee  is  that  of  the  Yemen, 
conunonly  entitled  'Mokha,'  from  the  main  port  of 
exportation.  But  he  says  tliat  an  inappreciable  quan- 
tity of  the  Yemen  berry  ever  finds  its  way  westward 
of  Constantinople.  'Arabia  itself,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
consume  fully  two-thirds,  and  the  remainder  is  almost 
exclusivelv  abeorbed  by  Turkish  and  Armenian  oeso- 
phagi Nor  do  these  last  get  for  their  limited  share 
the  best  or  the  purest.  Before  reaching  the  harbours 
of  Alexandria^  Jaffa>  Beyrouth,  &c.,  for  further  ex- 
portation, the  Mokhan  bales  have  been,  while  yet  on 
their  way,  sifted  and  resif ted  grain  by  grain,  and 
whatever  they  may  have  contained  of  the  hard, 
rounded,  half -transparent,  greenish-brown  berry,  the 
only  one  really  worth  roasting  and  pounding,  has 
been  carefully  picked  out  by  experienced  fingers;  and 
it  is  the  less  generous  residue  of  flattened,  opaque, 
and  whitish  grains  which  alone,  or  almost  alone,  goes 
on  board  the  shipping.  So  constant  is  this  selecting 
process,  that  a  gradation  regular  as  the  degrees  on  a 
map  may  be  observed  in  the  quality  of  Mokha,  that 
is,  Yemen,  coffee  even  within  the  limits  of  Arabia 
itself,  in  proportion  aa  one  approoches  to  or  recedes 
from  Wadi  Nejrftn  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca, 
the  first  stages  of  the  radiating  mart.  .  •  .  This 
berry  quits  its  native  land  on  ^ree  main  lines  of  ex- 
port— that  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  of  the  inner  Heji&s, 
and  that  of  Kaseem.  The  terminus  of  the  first  line  is 
Egypt,  of  tlie  second  Syria,  of  the  third  Nejed  and 
Shomer.  Hence  Egypt  and  Syria  are  of  all  countries 
without  the  frontiers  of  Arabia  the  best  supplied  with 
its  specific  produce,  though  under  the  restrictions  al- 
ready stated;  and  through  Alexandria  or  the  Syrian 
seaports  Constantinople  and  the  north  obtain  their 
diminished  share.  But  this  last  stage  of  transport 
seldom  conveys  the  genuine  article,  except  by  the 
intervention  of  private  arrangements  and  personal 
friendship  or  interest.'  Where  mere  sale  or  traffic  are 
concerned,  substitution  of  an  inferior  quali^,  or  an 
adulteration  almost  equivalent  to  substitution,  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  the  different  storehouses  of  the 
coast,  till  whatever  Mokha-marked  coffee  leaves  them 
for  Europe  and  the  West,  is  often  no  more  like  the 
zeal  offspring  of  the  Yemen  plant  than  the  logwood 
preparations  of  a  Ixmdon  fourth-rate  retail  wine- 
seller  resemble  the  pure  libations  of  an  Oporto  vine- 
yard. 

'  The  second  species  of  coffee,  by  some  preferred  to 
that  of  Yemen,  but  in  my  poor  opinion  inferior  to  it, 
is  the  growth  of  Abyssinia;  its  heny  is  larger,  and  of 
a  somewhat  different  and  a  less  heating  flavour.  It 
is,  however,  an  excellent  species.  .  .  .  With  tins 
stops,  at  least  in  eastern  opinion  and  taste,  the  list 
of  coffee,  and  begins  the  list  of  beans. 

'  Here  first  and  foremost  stands  the  produce  of  Indii^ 
with  a  littie,  similar  to  it  in  eveiry  respect,  from  the 
plantations  of  'Omftn.  This  class  supplies  almost  aU 
ooffee-drinkeiB,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dafar  to 
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]>;israli,  and  tlu-nce  uj*  t<»  r.iudul  .tinl  M<m<iu1;  Aral's, 
I'trsiaiis,  'J'urk.s.  Cunlr.s,  be  tlii.y  who  tliey  lii^i.V,  liave 
llicic;  lU)  fdlirr  l>c\  cra;^^'.'.  To  one  iinatcu.stoiiicl  to 
Avliat  V< men  supplies,  the  Intliaii  variety  luay  seem 
tolerable,  or  even  a^Teeable.  liut  without  any  alFec- 
t:ition  of  virtuoso  nicety,  I  iiiu.^t  way  that  for  one 
fiv  sh  arrivt-d  from  ^S'ejed  and  K:Lseeni  it  is  hardly 
p.»tabl<'.  The  distorted  and  irrei,ndar  fonii  <•£  the 
b<;iry,  its  l)lackisli  stain,  and  above  all  the  absence  of 
tiie  senii-transi/arent  alabxsterdike  ai'))earanee  jneu- 
liar  to  the  L,'ood  Yemenite  variety,  renders  the  dif- 
f<ren«e  b«t\veeii  the  two  kinds  ai)preeiable  to  the 
una-si>,t<'d  e\e,  n')t  <'nly  to  the>  palate.  .  ,  .  Ame- 
ri-;an  eottee  holds,  in  the  jud-nient  of  all  orientals, 
tin;  \ery  last  rank;  and  the  deterioration  of  this  pro- 
duet  in  the  New  World  from  what  is  in  the  ( >ld,  is 
no  le>s  remarkable  than  that  observed  in  rice,  t^a, 
cVc,  an<l  i-  of  an  anah-j.tus  charaeter.' 

U'he  history  of  the  enltivation  of  cofbH:  by  ICuro- 
jican  nati'.ns,  in  tlieir  eolonii-^^  is  singular.  'I'he  old 
J  ►utch  Jvi-t  India  t'oiiipanv  carried  on  some  tratHe 
with  the  Arabian  jxfrts  on  the  IJed  Sua;  and  about 
the  \ear  Jt'.l«i,»  the  J^uteh  Lro\ ernor-'4»>neral  of  India, 
\  an  Ib>oi-nt',  cau-'<'d  somt;  rij'e  eoliee-sc<"ds  to  be 
brou-lit  to  Java;  they  wt  re  planted,  irrcw,  and  ]»ro- 
duced  fruit.  Jle  sent  a  single  plant  liouie  iii.m 
liatavia  to  Nicholas  W  itsi  n.  the  i;<»vcrnt»r  of  th<'  I'.ast 
Jndia  ( 'oni]'any,  which  ;irri'.  •■•1  .-.tfe,  wa,s  planted  in 
the  botaine  t^Mrthn  of  .Ani-tcrd.un,  where  it  pros- 
)ie-red,  [)roduced  fruit,  and  the  fruit  vonn;^^  ]'lants. 
IroiJi  the  .Vnisteidam  Lcard«-n  j'lants  wire  sent  to  the 
J  )utch  colony  of  Sui  inani,  and  the  pkmters  euteitd  on 
tlu;  cidti\  ation  of  <-olii  .  iji  171^.  Th'- ant  hcritv  for 
this  is  the  c(ltd»i"ated  p!i  \  >ician  and  botainst,  l>o»r- 
baa\e,  in  his  Ind'  \  <tf  the  Levden  Hard-  ii.  In  ten 
vearsaftt-r  its  culti\  ation  in  Surinam  it  was  intro- 
tlu.<-d  from  that  colony  by  tin:  l-aiuli.^h  into  dainaica, 
and  by  the  Fiench  into  Martini'jUe.  U'he  lii'st  cotlVe 
]>lant  (adti\  ated  in  iiiM/il,  now  the  crreatest  ])r"odue- 
in.,'-  e(»uiitry  in  tlu;  w<«rld.  w  .is  paired  by  a  l''raiuise;iii 
Uionk  of  the  name  of  \'ello^a.  in  the  •jardeii  ..f  the 
eon\cnt  of  St.  .\ntonio,  near  iJio  Janriio;  it  thro\e, 
and  the  nion!;  p. resented  its  lipe  fruit  to  the  viceroy 
La\  rado.  Jlu  judiciously  distributed  it  to  the 
pl.mters,  who  comm  iK'ed  the  cultivation  in  177-1. 
Jt  i-,  e>tinia('fl  that  i'.ra/.il  now  ]»nHluces  4ori.(H!0.<iUit 
llts.  colb  i;  annu.dly.  l-'rom  Java  the  cotlee  ]>lant 
was  con\eye.l  to  Sumatra,  to  Celebes,  to  the  Phih'p- 
])iiies.  and  in  more  modern  times  to^bdabar,  Mysore, 
and  ( 'e\  !on.  Tln^  few  c(»tl'e.'d».'ii-i-.'s  whi<'h  were 
brouirht  from  ^VIoclui  to  T.atavia  were  the  jtarents  of 
the  \  a-^t  «[Uantity  now  jtrcHluced;  and  all  the  colR-e 
that  is  eonsume«l.  save  the  trille  yielded  l-y  Arabia, 
has  t!ie  same  ori_:n. 

( 'olb  e  as  an  articK:  of  di't  is  of  bnt  rect-nt  intro<Inc- 
tion.  To  the  (iretks  and  Jb>matH  it  was  wholly  un- 
kni»\\n.  It  was  tii>.t  introduced  into  l-^nidand  by  a 
Turlsev  nicr(  hatit  nanieii  J-].lua)"ds  in  ltir>"_',  and  his 
(iri'ek  servant,  named  J'a-(|ua,  lirst  ojM'iied  a  colTce- 
lious.-  in  Jiondon.  Jn  1  <>•»<)  an  act  wa.-i  passed  imj^os- 
\\\'Z  a  dutv  of  foui-peni!e  )»''r  eallon  to  be  paid  by  the 
malxcr  upon  all  t-olie,,'  made  and  sold;  thiee  years  later 
coiie'diouxs  w'eio  directed  to  be  licensed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates at  <jUarter-Hessions.  Jn  ir»71  an -Vrmeruan 
named  I'a-cal  set  up  a  cofb  e-house  in  I'aris,  but 
meeting'  witli  bttle  enoourauenient,  he  removed  to 
London.  He  was  succeeded  by  other  Anneidans 
and  I'crsians,  who  were  ((pially  unsuccessful.  It  was 
Hot  until  soiiu;  l''renchman  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  ide.'i  (.f  fittiu'j:  out  sj)aci.)us  and  ele^'ant  saloons 
wheie  colfee,  abinLf  with  chocolate,  tea.  and  other 
refreshments,  were  sold,  that  the  use  of  the  beverage 
becanie  fashionalde.  The  early  hi-tory  of  coffee  is 
obscure.  Its  use  is  said  to  have  I'een  intnuluced 
from  Abyssinia  into  Persia,  and  thence  to  have  been 


communicated  in  the  fifteenth  cei.turv  to  a  Moham- 
medan  prie.st  at  Aden,  who,  havin<^  found  that  its 
use  cleared  the  intellect,  Wivs  exhilaratin;:.  and  at  the 
same  time  })revented  drowsines.s,  ree^mniended  itai 
use  to  his  dervises,  with  wh«»ni  he  ^x^sed  the  niijht 
in  prayer.  From  Aden  it  was  comnmnicated  t<.> 
]\reeca,  where  first  the  j»il'jrims,  or  Hadjis,  and  thou 
the  rest  of  the  ])eople,  adojtted  it;  and  from  Arabia 
it  p:u^sed  over  to  Grand  Cairo  in  E/yj-t,  wljere.  in 
l.'d],  its  use  was  prohibited,  from  a  belief  tliat  it 
w;us  intoxicating,  and  inclined  to  thin-^^  f(«rbiddeD 
by  the  Jv(tran.  J^.iit  the  Sultan  Causon  havinj  re- 
moved the  ]»ro]ubition,  the  use  of  coffee  jiossed  aloi;j^ 
the  co;i.>,t  of  Syria  to  Con>tantino})le.  Ilere  the  der- 
vises  attempted  t*)  raise  a  clamour  a;:aijist  it.  I'V 
♦piotiiiLj  from  the  Koran  that  cotree  is  not  of  the 
ninnber  of  thinLT^  created  by  tiotl  for  foo<l.  Aecord- 
injly,  the  mufti  orihred  all  the  coffee -house.s  to  Ik? 
shut  up.  but  his  succcNSor  deelariuL,''  tliat  C(»tfee  w m^ 
not  forbidden,  they  wcie  ai;ain  <»peneil,  Durinj"  the 
war  in  Candia,  the  colfee-drinkers  and  newsmonj-i  rs 
haviiiLT  made  too  free  with  ])olitics,  the  Grand-\i/ier 
Cuj)r<»li  suppressed  the  colfee-houses  in  (Constanti- 
nople. However,  at  the  ]»re^>cnt  day  the  Turks  m- 
duJLie  immoderately  in  the  use  of  coffee.  There  U 
a  sitrt  of  eolbe  u>ed  in  Turkey  not  known  in  tbi:* 
roimtrv,  which  thev  call  the  syltan's  ><,rhp,  fR»m 
bi/uii'  used  in  the  seraglio.  Thiscolfie  is  made  from 
the  e\t(  rual  part  {»f  the  berry,  and  is  never  imjM>rt«  d 
into  the  W'e.st.  The  b(  ans  or  seeds  alone  are  known 
in  J:!ni;Iand,  where  the  liipioron  its  fir>t  intrudueti«.>n 
was  calhd  the  syru]>  (»f  Indian  mulberries. 

The  excelh^nce  of  colfee  <lepends  in  a  iTTeat  mea- 
sm-e  on  the  skill  and  attention  exercised  in  roa<tiiii^ 
it.  If  it  be  too  little  ro;Lsted  it  is  devoid  of  flavour, 
an(l  if  too  Uiuch  it  lx;eomes  acrid,  and  hits  a  disii-rrec- 
able,  burned  taste.  In  Europe  it  is  usually  roa-^ted 
over  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  cylindrical  tin  Wjx  jierfor- 
ated  with  numerous  holes,  and  fixed  uj>on  a  .-pit, 
wh  ch  runs  len  jthwise  thnniLfh  the  ci-ntre,  and  i» 
turned  1)V  a  ia-  k  or  bv  the  hand.  The  coffee-roaster 
introduced  by  l^aw  is  a  elobnlar  ves><el  with  a  double 
motion,  and  is  heated  by  an  atmo>jihere  of  hot 
air.  Jiy  this  apjiaratus  the  roastim,'  is  made  much 
more  mdform,  and  the  flavour  is  thereby  im|«n3Ved- 
( 'olfee  is  used  in  the-  foini  either  of  .'ui  infusion  or 
decoction,  of  which  the  former  is  decidedly  prefer- 
abl<'.  both  .as  re.;.irds  flavour  and  strenL:th.  Coffee, 
as  Very  eomnionly  prepared  In"  pei>ons  unacquainted 
with  its  nature,  is  a  decoction,  and  is  boiled  for  some 
time,  imder  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  strenu'th  is 
not  extracted  unless  it  be  l»oiled.  Eut  the  fact  is. 
iu>t  the  reveirse.  The  tine  aromatic  oil  which  ]>ro- 
duces  the  fla\<'ur  and  stren;4th  of  coffee  i.s  dispelled 
and  lost  by  boiliiiLr,  and  a  nuicilai^e  is  extracte<l  at  the 
same  time,  which  a!.-o  tends  to  make  it  flat  and  weuk. 
Th«'  best  modes  are  to  j'our  boilint,'  water  throuuhthe 
cotb--;  in  a  biiTuin  or  stiainer,  which  is  f<jund  to  ex- 
tract nc.irly  all  the  strength;  or  t^i  jM>ur  lH>iliniT 
water  upon  it  and  set  it  ui>on  the  fire,  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes.  I'rejiared  in  either  way,  it  is  tine  and 
strouLT.  'J'here  are  cofbe-machines  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled,  and  the  st  am  penetrates  the  (X>ffee 
and  extrai  ts.  to  a  irreat  d«  L;ree,  the  fine  aroma.  ]ui- 
niediately  after,  the  boiliiiL,'  water  is  j»oured  over  it. 
Thus  th<'  l>est  eolbe  is  made.  As  we  have  alrea<lv 
said,  in  J!urope  collee  is  licnerally  roastetl  in  a  cylin- 
der; in  Asia,  however,  o]><  n  ]>ans  or  tin  plates  are 
used,  and,  if  the  time  allows,  a  boy  is  emjiloved,  who 
l»icks  out  every  bean  when  it  has  reached  the  riijht 
de_'rt  e  of  bn»wnness.  U  lie  satne  is  done  by  8ome 
Ireiich  peojile,  U'he  second  difference  in  the  Asiatic 
way  of  i>reparing  colfee  is,  that  they  do  not  grind 
l-Mit  i^ound  the  beans.  On  the  whole  the  Asiatic 
coilee  is  much  better  than  the  European,  the  ditler- 
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enoe  being  due  in  the  fint  place  to  the  coffee,  but 
abo  to  the  different  way  of  roasting.  The  Turks  and 
Araba  boil  the  coffee,  it  ia  true,  but  they  boil  each 
cup  by  itself,  and  only  for  a  moment^  so  that  the 
effect  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  aa  that  of  infusion, 
and  not  like  that  of  decoction.  The  Arabs  do  not  take 
sugar  or  cream  with  the  coffee,  nor  do  the  Turks. 
It  improves  the  beverage  yery  much  to  roast  and 
grind  the  coffee  just  before  it  is  used 

Palgrave  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
Arabic  method  of  making  coffee: — In  a  comer  of 
the  reception-room  was  a  fire-place  or  furnace, 
'  formed  of  a  large  square  block  of  granite,  or  some 
other  hard  stone,  about  20  inches  eiM^h  way;  this  is 
hollowed  inwardly  into  a  deep  funnel,  open  above,  and 
communicating  below  with  a  small  horizontal  tube 
or  pipe-hole,  through  which  the  air  passes,  bellows- 
driven,  to  the  lighted  charcoal  piled  up  on  a  grating 
about  halfway  inside  the  cone.  In  this  manner  the 
fuel  is  soon  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  water 
in  the  coffee-pot  placed  above  the  funnel's  mouth  is 
readily  brotight  to  boil.'  In  other  parts  of  Arabia^ 
however,  wood  is  the  fuel,  and  the  fire-place  is  a 
hollow  in  the  ground  with  a  stone  border  and  dog- 
irons.  'On  the  broad  edge  of  the  furnace  or  fire- 
place, as  the  case  may  be,  stands  an  ostentatious 
range  of  copper  coffee-pots,  varying  in  size  and  form. 
.  .  .  Behind  the  stove  sits,  at  least  in  wealthy  houses, 
a  black  slave.  .  .  .  His  occupation  is  to  znake  and 
pour  out  the  coffee.'  The  slave  begins  the  prepara- 
tions for  coffee  *by  about  five  minutes  of  blowing 
with  the  bellows  and  arranging  the  charcoal,  till  a 
sufficient  heat  has  been  produced.  Next  he  places 
the  largest  of  the  coffee-pots,  a  huge  machine,  and 
about  two-thinis  full  of  clear  water,  close  by  tlie 
e<1ge  of  the  glowing  coal-pit,  that  its  contents  may 
l)ecome  gradually  warm  while  other  operations  are 
in  progress.  He  then  takes  a  dirty  knotted  rag  out 
of  a  niche  in  the  wall  close  by,  and  having  untied  it 
empties  out  of  it  three  or  four  handfuls  of  unroasted 
coffee,  the  which  he  places  on  a  little  trencher  of 
platted  grass  and  picks  carefully  out  any  blackened 
grains  or  other  non-homologous  substances  commonly 
to  be  found  intermixed  with  the  berries  when  pur- 
chased in  gross;  then,  after  much  cleansing  and 
shaking,  he  pours  the  grain  so  cleansed  into  a  large 
open  iron  ladle  and  places  it  over  the  mouth  of  the 
funnel,  at  the  same  time  blowing  the  bellows  and 
stirring  the  grains  gently  round  and  round  till  they 
crackle,  redden,  and  smoke  a  little,  but  carefully 
withdrawing  them  from  the  heat  long  before  they 
turn  black  or  chured,  after  the  erroneous  fashion  of 
Turkey  and  Europe ;  after  which  he  puts  them  to 
cool  a  moment  on  the  grass  platter.  He  then  sets 
Uie  warm  water  in  the  large  coffee-pot  over  the  fire 
aperture,  that  it  may  be  ready  boiling  at  the  right 
moment,  and  draws  in  dose  between  his  own  trouser- 
less  legs  a  large  stone  mortar,  with  a  narrow  pit  in 
the  middle,  just  enough  to  admit  the  black  stone 
pestle  of  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
which  he  now  takes  in  hand.  Next,  pouring  the 
half -roasted  berries  into  the  mortar,  he  proceeds  to 
pound  them,  striking  right  into  the  nurow  hollow 
with  wonderful  dexterity,  nor  ever  missinff  his  bbw 
till  the  beans  are  smashed,  but  not  reduced  into  pow- 
der. He  then  scoops  them  out,  now  reduced  to  a 
sort  of  coarse  reddish  grit,  very  unlike  the  fine  char- 
ooal  dust  which  passes  in  some  countries  for  coffee, 
and  out  of  which  every  particle  of  real  aroma  has  long 
since  been  burned  or  ground.  After  all  these  opera- 
tions, eadi  performed  with  as  intense  a  seriousness 
and  deliberate  nicety  aa  if  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Biowf  [the  name  of  the  place]  depended  on  it,  he 
takes  a  smaller  coffee-pot  m  hand,  fills  it  more  than 
half  with  hot  water  from  the  larger  vessel,  and  then 


shaking  the  pounded  coffee  into  it,  sets  it  on  the  fire 
to  boil,  occasionally  stirring  it  with  a  small  stick  aa 
the  water  rises,  to  check  the  ebullition  and  prevent 
overflowing.  Nor  is  the  boiling  stage  to  be  long  or 
vehement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  and  should  be  as 
slight  as  possible.  In  the  interim  he  takes  out  of 
another  rag-knot  a  few  aromatic  seeds  called  heyl, 
an  Indian  product,  but  of  whose  scientific  name  I 
regret  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  or  a  littie  saffron,  and 
after  slightiy  pounding  these  ingredients  throws  them 
into  the  simmering  coffee  to  improve  its  flavour,  for 
such  an  additional  spicing  ia  hdd  indispensable  in 
Arabia,  though  often  omitted  elsewhere  in  the  Kast. 
Sugar,  I  may  say,  would  be  a  totally  unheard  of 
pr^anation.  Last  of  all,  he  strains  off  the  liquor 
through  some  fibres  of  the  inner  palm-bark^  placed 
for  tlmt  purpose  in  the  jug-spout,  and  gets  ready  the 
tray  of  delicate  parti-ooloui^  Sr&8>»  ^nd  the  small 
coffee-cups  ready  for  pouring  out.  All  these  pre- 
liminaries have  taken  up  a  good  half-hour.'  The 
coffee  is  then  handed  round,  the  cupe,  which  'are 
about  the  size  of  a  large  egg-shell,'  never  being  more 
than  half  filled.  '  The  beverage  itself  is  sin^nilarly 
aromatic  and  refreshing,  a  real  tonic,  and  utterly 
different  from  the  black  mud  sucked  by  the  Osmanli, 
or  the  watery  roast-bean  preparations  of  France.' 

The  Turks  drink  coffee  at  all  times  of  day,  present 
it  to  visitors  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon;  and 
the  opium-eater  lives  almost  entirely  on  coffee  and 
opium.  Beaujour,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Greece, 
tells  of  a  tfUriacophaije  (an  opium-eater)  who  drank 
more  than  sixty  cupe  of  coffee  in  a  day,  and  smoked 
as  many  pipes.  Coffee  has  been  the  favourite  bever- 
age of  many  distinguished  men.  Napoleon  and 
Frederick  the  Great  drank  it  freely;  Voltaire  liked  it 
very  strong;  and  Leibnitz  drank  it  also  during  the 
whole  day,  but  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  generally  drunk.  In  England,  however,  tea  is 
a  more  common  drink,  although  the  consumption  of 
coffee  has  increased  in  repent  times.  In  1881  there 
were  imported  into  this  country  1,229,003  cwts.  of 
coffee  of  the  total  value  of  £4,761,369.  Of  this 
quantity  331,582  cwts.,  value  £1,524,746,  came  from 
Ceylon;  207,415  cwts.,  value  £795,529,  from  Central 
America;  265,208  cwts.,  value  £830,469,  from  Brazil; 
130,537  cwts.,  value  £588,746,  from  Madras.  The 
quantity  re-exported  amounted  to  965,757  cwts. 

As  to  the  effects  of  coffee  on  the  human  body,  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  and  thus  causes  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness;  it 
also  assists  digestion,  and  removes  the  accompanying 
langour.  But  in  delicate  and  irritable  nervous  peo- 
ple it  often  occasions  watchfulness  and  tremblingB. 
Where  it  agrees,  it  removes  headaches,  exhilarates, 
and  counteracts  the  effects  of  alcohol,  opium,  and 
narcotics.  On  the  Continent  coffee  is  much  used  as 
a  remedy,  and  is  sometimes  administered  with  the 
addition  of  ice,  which  is  said  to  increase  its  virtues. 

It  was  formerly  maintained  that  coffee,  by  hinder- 
ing the  consumption  of  tissue,  enabled  a  person  to  do 
with  leas  food.  Recent  experiments  seem  to  prove 
that  tiiere  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  and  that 
the  apparent  decrease  of  tissue  waste,  if  it  occur  at 
all,  is  due  to  other  causes.  Coffee  acts  as  a  nervous 
stimulant,  a  property  which  it  owes  mainly  to  the 
alkaloid  caffevM  (which  see).  Good  roasted  coffee 
has  been  analyzed,  and  has  yielded  cellulose,  caffeine^ 
aromatic  oils  and  resin,  albuminous  matter,  gum,  fat, 
and  inorganic  salts.  From  the  way  in  which  coffee 
is  prepwed  for  use,  the  strained  Wusion  contains 
little  or  none  of  the  albumen  or  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  nutritive  part  of  the  seeds,  but  onl^ 
the  caffeine,  soluble  sidts,  colouring  matter,  and  the  oil 
which  gives  the  coffee  its  fine  odour.   Tha  caffeine  is 
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Bq'.irati;<I  !>>'  rin  0['<."ratit)n  already  (Itji-jcribvil.  Its 
jthy.'^iuloi,'ical  tlfeft.s  have  also  liucu  tried,  aiul  tln.se 
i^hiiw  that  it  is  a  vi;rv  acti\o  poison.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration of  a  fv.\v  grains  by  injtn  tion  under  tlic  skin  is 
followei]  by  U  tanus,  j)ara1\-is,  an<l  mere  locabz  d 
s  viiiittoms  of  norvous  d(;ranL;fnient,aud  bustly  by  death, 
.^iniihir  ellVcts,  tlioivjh  po»iMy  nut  bo  powerful,  are 
observed  when  a  very  stroni,'  infusion  of  coffee  itself 
is  used.  There  seems  to  Ix'  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  true  reiison  of  tlic  i^reat  consumption  of  coffee-  as 
a  beverage  Ls  itis  fctimulatiiig  and  not  its  nutritive 
l>ower. 

C()Fl'JOK-r)A!\r,  a  water-ti;^dit  inelosure  round 
a  sjtaee  ^\  here  it  is  intended  to  found  the  j>ier  of  a 
brid,^e,  <»r  quay,  so  Const  meted  that  the  water  may 
be  jiumpet]  out  of  it  an«l  tlie  masonry  exeeute-d  'in 
the  dry.'  It  is  formetl  of  one  or  more  rows  of  jiiles 
(usually  two),  between  wjiieh  clay  is  put.  The  piles, 
;^'enerally  driven  clos--  t'l^relhcr,  ai'e  sometimes  irrooved 
and  t<»nnui'd  ;  l»ut  if  the  wat'T  be  not  \ery  deep  the 
piles  arc  jdaeed  some  «listance  aji.rt,  and  boards  let 
into  the  ;^a'oov»'S.  ()f  course  ^^reat  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  water  can  enter  at  the  joints  or  at  tlie 
junction  with  tlie  natural  soil,  and  that  the  strueture 
is  sulHeiently  stron-^  to  resist  the  i;reat  pnvssure  of 
water  from  without.  If  the  betttom  is  of  rock,  and 
piles  cannot  l>e  driven,  cotrer-ilams  are  fitrmed  of  two 
jMiallel  stone  wails,  the  intervening  space  idled  up 
with  clay. 

(JOl-'l'JX.  Cotllns  Were  used  by  tlie  aneimts  only 
to  receive  the  I'odics  of  jtersons  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. It  was  the  almost  universal  custom  to  c^n- 
i-ume  the  bodies  with  lire,  and  de]«osit  the  ashes  in 
miis.  liven  at  the  j»resent  time  coilins  are  not  used 
in  the  lOast,  either  by  ^lohanjmedans  or  Chiisti.uis. 
The  m<»dern  .b'ws  do  not  u^e  colHns  of  a  coloured  or 
oiJiamented  kind,  nor  do  the  (^)uakerrf.  In  I!gy]»t 
cothns  Seem  to  have  been  used  in  aiici»'nt  times  uni- 
versally. They  were  of  stone,  earthenware,  g!;iss, 
wood,  ov  a  kind  of  jtaste-board  made  by  gluinir  cl-th 
together.  (^•Hins  among  Christians  were  probal>]y 
introduced  with  tlie  custom  of  burying.  (See  Jiiuv- 
]NG-iM.ACi;s.)  It  has  been  often  ]«roi)osed  that  they 
should  be  made  with  a  hole  «»]»jH»site  the  ].lace  of  the 
mouth  of  the  body,  so  ivs  to  allow  breathing  in  ca-e 
of  revival.  Uf  course  it  would  be  necessary,  at  the 
Fame  time,  to  let  tlie  cotlin  stand  for  some  days  in  a 
convenient  place,  a.s  is  the  custom  in  some  ]»arts  of 
(brmany.  It  has  recently  (1S7G)  been  ]tro|H)Sed  to 
employ  cofhns  of  w  ieker-worlc,  while  some  strenu- 
oii>lv  advocate  the  burniuLj  of  all  dead  bodies. 

COFJIA  I>E  rKIU)TA,  a  mountain  of  ^fexlco, 
about  1  niile  from  the  town  of  Perota.  It  is  ].".,114 
feet  hiuh.  Tlie  Knglish  nanu.'  is  the  Four  /^>irfs,  or 
the  S'^iiarc  Moiiiitiiiii,  It  is  foimcd  of  l';;sdtie  j)or- 
phvry. 

C(3Gr;KSlL\LL,  a  town  e.f  laigland,  in  the 
county  of  J']s--e\,  \'l  miles  y.E.  London,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  The  ]>la(.'e  wiis  once 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  baize, 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  *  (_'«t^gcshall  whites,' 
and  silk  and  fine  velvet  were  manid'actured  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  thes"  industries  have  disajipeared, 
the  making  of  taml'our  lace,  clothing,  gelatine,  isin- 
gla>s,  and  hrewin.:  taking  their  ]ilace.  The  Jiamlrt  of 
Eittle  Coguc-^hall  is  on  the  oi>posite  side  of  the  J'dack- 
water,  whieh  is  crossed  here  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Steplieii, 
who  founded  here  also  an  abbey  fur  I  istereiuns. 
I'o]..  2 400. 

CtXiXAC,  a  town  in  France,  department  and  on 
the  left  bank  f>f  the  ri\er  Charente,  *22  miles  w.  An- 
goul'"'me, witli  F.',n11  inhahitants.  Itstandsjdeasantly 
<ni  a  hill,  ei<twn<Ml  by  the  remains  of  an  old  casth'; 
and  is  famous  for  the  brandy  which  bears  its  name, 


and  is  cxj'orted  to  all  jtarts  of  the  world,  cluefly  to 
Ilngland,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Anieriau  It  was 
im<ler  the  guidance  of  t^ome  English  Louses  fouii'.lcd 
here  in  17feO  that  the  trade  attained  ita  sulfscquent 
development. 

COG  NATES,  relations  by  the  mothers  side.     Sfc 

ANNATES. 

COGNOMEN,  the  hereditary  family  name  (such 
as  Cicero,  Cato,  kc.)  among  the  ancient  Kumans^ 
Tlie  other  two  names  generally  borne  by  every  weli- 
born  lioman,  viz,  the  rwimn  an«l  prtxnomru^  served 
to  denote  the  individual  and  the  ijcns  or  cLl^s  lo 
w  hich  his  family  belonged. 

(.'0(  JN()\'I'i\  in  law,  is  a  written  confessiem  giv»-n 
by  the  defendant  that  tlie  action  of  the  plairititf  ii» 
just,  or  that  he  has  no  available  defence.  It  is  iir-u- 
ally  made-  upon  condition  that  he  shall  be  alK>wel  a 
cei-tain  time  f<^»r  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  eiarn- 
ages  and  costs:  it  is  8U]»p(»sed  to  be  given  in  court, 
and  impliedly  anthorizes  the  plaintiffs  attorney  to 
do  everythin-.;  necessary  in  or<ler  Xo  obtain  judLnuent, 

C(>HESl()N  is  t!ie  force  I*}'  which  the  various 
J 'articles  of  the  same  materiiU.  are  kej>t  in  contact, 
forming  one  continuous  m;u<s.  Its  action  is  seen  in 
a  solid  mass  of  matter,  the  parts  of  which  ct'h.ere 
witli  a  ceitain  force  which  resists  any  mechniiical 
action  that  wuuld  tend  to  separate  them.  In  differ- 
ent bodies  it  is  exerted  with  ditferent  degrecrs  <•£ 
strength,  and  it  is  measured  by  the  force  necessary  to 
pull  them  asuntkr.  Acc(»rding  to  Sikingen.  tin-  rela- 
tive cohesive  strengths  of  the  metals  are  a.s  feillowa : — 

C..l(l, 1  .'iO,'e^'> 

iSilv.  I- I'.'i'.TTl 

rjatiiium iO-.^.Ol 

Cu]'i><.'i- yi'4. «>."'» 

S'-ii  ivnii, ;;('■■_','. ''J 7 

Hard  iiuii, iO.'.lit.^Nj 

('(•hesion  in  liinii<ls  is  very  much  weaker,  the  part.** 
Iteing  disjoinetl  with  much  more  fatility;  and  in  sul'- 
stances  exi-^ting  in  the  gaseous  form  it  is  entirely 
overcc»me,  the  particles  repelling  instead  of  atti-acting 
each  other. 

Cohesion  in  bodies  is  weakened  or  overcome  by 
two  general  causes — liy  the  repulsion  communicated 
by  heat,  or  bv  the  attracti(»n  which  mav  l)e  exerted 
by  the  particles  of  one  body  on  those  of  another. 

Heat  communicated  to  a  scjlid  body  always  dimin- 
ishes  the  force  with  which  the  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion or  cohesie)!!  is  excited;  if  the  heat  be  increa-std 
to  a  sufHcieiit  extent  tlie  c^/hesion  is  so  far  weakent^l 
that  the  body  passes  into  the  liquid  form;  and  if 
carried  still  farther,  the  attractive  force  is  entirely 
overcome,  repulsion  is  established  between  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  IkkIv  ])as.":«es  into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  same  efVeets  are  produced  by  the  exertie.n  of 
that  attraction  w  hich  unites  the  particles  of  one  l.v^ijy 
w  ith  tliose  of  another.  Ha  liquid  be  ixnircnl  on  a 
solid,  it  often  Lap]tens  that  their  mutual  attrae-tiou  is 
sutliciently  i»owerful  to  overcome  the  cohesie>n.  of  the 
solid;  its  particles  are  consequently  disunited,  to  com- 
bine with  those  of  the  liquid,  and  it  entirely  dis;ij>- 
l)eai>i.  This  forms  the  chemical  process  of  sol nt Ion. 
A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  pro<luccd  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  a  gast.ous  body. 

^Vhen  these  powers,  whether  of  heat  or  of  chemical 
attraction,  are  w  ithdrawn,  cohesion  resumes  its  fore^e, 
Ijut  w  ith  results  which  are  different,  according  to  the 
circvmistances  under  w  hich  this  happens.  When  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  suddenly  and  forcibly 
exerted  the  particles  are  united,  in  gener.al,  indi-;- 
criminately,  and  according  to  no  regular  law.  If 
a  body  which  has  keen  melted  is  suddenly  cooled  to 
a  suHicient  extent  it  becomes  solid,  and  forms  a  m:iss 
of  no  regular  strueture  or  figure;  or  if  its  cohesion 
had  been  suspended  1  »y  the  cheUiical  attraction  e.xerted 
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by  another  body  towards  it,  and  if  this  attraction 
tuddenly  oeaae  to  operate,  ihe  force  of  cohesion  is 
resumed,  and  the  solid  substance  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  powder.  This  latter  case  forma  the  chemical 
operation  denominated  precipitation.  Bat  if  the 
force  of  cohesion  is  exerted  more  slowly  the  particles 
are  united,  not  indiscriminAtely,  but  usuaUy  with 
regularity,  so  as  to  fonn  masses  of  regular  structure 
and  figure,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and  deter- 
minate angles.  This  forms  the  operation  of  cryttal' 
liteUum;  and  such  masses  are  denominated  cryttalt 
(which  see) 

COHESION  FIGURES.  When  smaU  drops  of 
various  liquids  lighter  than  water,  and  slightly  sol- 
uble in  it,  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  per- 
fectly pure  water,  the  drops  form  curious  figures  on 
account  of  the  differences  between  the  capillary  ten- 
sions of  the  air  surfaces  of  the  liquids.  (See  Capil- 
LABITT.)  These  are  called  cohesion  figures.  They 
have  been  minutely  studied  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the 
results  of  whose  researches  are  published  in  various 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  since  October, 
1 8(3 1 .  Creosote,  for  example,  forms  a  disc  which  soils 
about  on  the  surface  with  a  rapidly  quivering  motion. 
Ether,  again,  forms  a  circular  figure  composed  of  a 
central  boss,  surrounded  first  by  a  fiat  depressed  rin?, 
and  then  by  a  raised  ring,  the  edge  of  which  is  waved. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  observed  many  other  liquids. 
The  figures  last  for  a  short  time,  gradually  disappear- 
ing as  the  drop  becomes  diisolved  in  the  water. 
The  slightest  impurity  in  either  liquid  changes  the 
figure  by  altering  the  superficial  capillary  tension  of 
the  liquid.  Hence  Mr.  Tomlinson  proposes  to  ob- 
serve the  figure  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  certain  es- 
sential oils.  In  applying  the  test  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  water  perfectly  pure  and  dean,  and  Mr. 
Tomlinson  has  given  spedal  methods  of  cleansing 
the  glass  vessel  into  which  distilled  water  is  put. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  has  also  examined  cohesion  figures 
of  fluids  dropped  on  other  liquids  besides  water,  as 
ooooa-nut  oil,  castor-oil,  melted  parafifin,  &a  An  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  PhiL 
Mag.  1864. 

COHOBATION,  an  operation  in  which  a  fluid 
Is  converted  into  vapour  by  heat,  and  is  then  con- 
densed, but  instead  of  being  collected  in  a  separate 
receiver,  as  in  distillation,  it  is  made  to  flow  back 
into  the  heated  vessel.  It  is  employed  to  produce  a 
change  Id  the  fluid  by  continuea  heating,  but  more 
frequently  to  subject  some  substance  to  the  action  of 
a  fluid  without  either  loss  of  the  latter  or  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  fresh  quantities  of  it. 

COHORT.    See  Legion. 

COIF  (French,  coiffe),  the  badge  of  serjeants-at- 
law,  who  are  called  Serjeants  of  the  coif,  from  the 
lawn  ooif  which  they  wore  under  their  caps  when 
created  Serjeants. 

COIMBATORE,  or  Coiubetoob,  a  district  of 
Hindustan,  in  Madras  presidency,  with  an  area  of 
7432  square  mUes.  The  country  has  on  the  west 
the  naxge  of  lofty  mountains  oidled  the  "^Vestem 
Ghauts ;  a  continuation  of  which  also  bounds  it  on 
the  noriJL  On  the  east  it  Is  bounded  by  Salem  and 
Trichinopoly,  and  south  by  Madura  and  Travanoore, 
west  by  Malabar  and  Cochin.  It  is  fertile,  producing 
sugar,  cotton,  rice^  and  tobacco;  and  well  watered 
by  several  rivers.  The  principal  tovms  are  Coimba- 
tore,  Erroad,  and  Carroor.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Tippoo^  and  the  division  of  his  territories,  Coimba- 
tore  waa  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company.  Popb 
a&7iy,  1,768,274. 

COIMBATORE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  province  to  which  it  gives  name,  situat^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  on  the  river 
Noyel ;  90  miles  B.  Seringapatam,  252  ii«w.  Madras. 


It  exports  tobacco,  cotton,  thread,  cloth,  sugar,  betel, 
&C.  This  city  formerly  contained  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  suffered  much  by  the  wars  of  the 
British  and  the  Mysore  sovereigns.  It  is  now  recov- 
ering, and  at  the  census  of  1871  had  a  pop.  of  85,310. 

COIMBRA  (anciently,  Conimbrica\  a  city  of 
Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  situated 
on  a  mountidn  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mon- 
dego,  115  miles  k.n.e.  Lisbon;  pop.  18,300.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  an  hospital,  and 
a  university.  The  university  was  originally  founded 
in  1291,  at  Lisbon,  but  was  transferred  hither  in  1308, 
and  is  now  the  only  one  in  Portugal  It  consists  of 
eighteen  colleges  with  ample  funds.  The  course  of 
study  here  is  Svided  into  six  branches,  viz.  theoloury, 
canon  law,  dvil  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  ]>lii- 
losophy.  To  the  university  belong  a  botanic  garden, 
a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  an  observatory  well  furnished  with  in- 
struments. The  aqueduct,  on  twenty  arches,  is  re- 
markable. The  environs  of  Coimbra  produce  oil, 
wine,  lemons,  and  oranges  of  excellent  quality.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  pottery,  earthenware, 
articles  of  horn,  and  preserves. 

COIN,  a  town,  Spain,  Andalusia,  province  of,  and 
21  miles  w.  Malaga,  on  a  gentle  declivity  facing  the 
north.  The  houses  are  tolerably  built,  and  the  town 
possesses  numerous  spacious  and  dean  streets,  and 
three  squares — the  prindpal  having  a  promenade 
and  handsome  /ountain  in  its  centre.  It  has  a  town- 
hall,  an  Episcopal  palace,  and  in  the  environs  several 
public  walks  and  gardens  adorned  with  fruit-trees, 
flowers,  and  fountains.  Manufactures: — linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  esparto  mats,  soap,  paper,  hempen 
shoes,  wine,  and  oiL  Trade :— <»kttle,  grain,  fruits,  kc 
In  the  neighbouring  hills  quarries  of  marble  are 
wrought,  and  jasper  of  all  colours  is  obtained.  Pop. 
9735. 

COINING  AND  COINAGE.  Coining  is  the  art 
of  converting  pieces  of  metal  into  current  coins 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  We  shall  give  here 
a  brief  outline  of  the  process  as  carried  on  in  the 
Royal  Mint,  Tower  Hill,  London.  The  difference 
of  the  processes  in  coining  gold,  silver,  or  copper 
is  so  slight  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
coining  of  gold.  Gold  is  brought  to  the  mint  in 
the  form  of  ingots,  each  wdghing  about  180  oz. 
Each  ingot  is  t^ted  by  the  assayer,  and  according 
to  his  reix>rt  the  melter  adds  either  alloy  or  fine 
gold  to  bring  it  to  the  gtandard  fincntu  (22  parts 
pure  gold  to  2  parts  alloy).  The  metal  is  cast  into  bars 
of  about  26  lb«.,  measuring  21  inches  long,  1*375  inch 
broad,  and  1  inch  thick.  Each  bar  has  to  bo  assayed, 
and  if  declared  of  standard  fineness  is  forwarded  to 
the  coining  department.  Here  the  bars  are  submitted 
to  six  pinches  between  pairs  of  rollers  made  of  chilled 
cast-iron,  driven  by  steam-power ;  this  reduces  tliem 
to  0*194  inch  thick,  and  increases  the  breadth  to 
1*712  inch.  The  bars  are  now  inclosed  in  copper 
tubes  and  placed  in  the  ^TmoAling  furnace,  where 
they  remain,  subjected  to  a  full  red  heat,  for  twenty 
minutes.  Thev  again  receive  six  pinches  between 
the  rollers,  and  come  out  0*120  inch  thick  by  1*778 
inch  wide.  The  fillets,  as  the  bars  are  now  called, 
after  being  repeatedly  rolled  and  gauged,  are  passed 
to  the  tiyer,  who  cuts  a  trial-bliuik  from  each  and 
weighs  it;  if  it  vary  more  tiian  (  of  a  grain,  the 
fillet  is  sent  back  to  be  remelted.  The  fillets  are 
taken  to  the  cutting-out  room,  where  blanks  the  size 
of  the  required  coin  are  struck  out  by  punches  de- 
scending by  pneumatic  pressure.  The  f cwsf/,  as  the 
scraps  left  iJter  the  blanks  aro  cut  out,  weighing 
about  one-third  of  the  original  plate,  is  returned  to 
the  melter ;  the  blanks  are  sent  to  be  weighed  by 
the  automaton  balance,  an  instrumont  which  weighs 
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coiistniction  ()f  <l('Cp-s<^a  tcleL,'rai-l»s.  as  bcin;^  much 
cheajKT  and  litchtcr  than  i,'utta-perclia. 

CiJllJl^,  or  Cjiuh,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  cantrm 
of  tlic  ( irisons,  on  tlie  rivers  I'Kssur  and  lihiiie,  with 
7C00  inhabitants.  It  is  irre;;,ndarly  Iniilt,  and  pos- 
Bcsses  many  liouses  in  the  ancient  style  of  architecture. 
N<»t  far  from  C'oire  the  Khine  l)euin.s  to  be  navii,oal»Ki 
for  small  vessels.  ^J'his  town  contain.s  several  scientilie 
esLablishments  and  a  bishop's  se«\  The  secular  pos- 
sessions of  the  bishops  were  ;jfiven  in  lb^*'2  to  the 
Helvetic  Kt'])ul»lic,  as  an  indemnillcation  for  losses 
wiiicli  it  had  sutlcre*!  in  other  (piarters.  lentil  11  US 
C'(>ire  was  a  free  imperial  city,  luit  at  that  time  came 
under  the  1,'overnment  of  the  bishuj),  who  wa.s  under 
tlie  Archbishop  of  Mtiitz.  It  lias  been  repeatedly  in 
the  hands  of  the;  Austriaiis,  I^'rench,  and  the  S\\  iss. 
In  I  S(i2  it  was  di'fniitel v  united  to  the  Swiss  Jte]<ul>lic. 

('O.I  U'J^I:PEK1:,  a  town  and  lake.  Central  Anur- 
ica,  (Guatemala.  The  town,  1.')  miles  south  of  San 
Salvador,  h.is  a  ]»opulation  estimated  at  lo, (•()»). 
Tlie  lake,  at  some  miles  distance  from  it,  presents  a 
curious  phenomenon,  in  the  dark  Lrreenish  hue  which 
its  waters  as-;uni(r  after  a  L,'ale,  when  lish  are  caught 
with  vneat  facility,  and  are  cast  a>hore  de:ul  in  cou- 
Ki<lerable  quantities. 

COKE,  the  carbona(;eous  residue  of  coal  which  has 
been  heated  out  of  contaet  with  air.  until  all  volatile- 
matter  ha,s  hvA'U  cxitellcd.  It  consists  of  carbon  to 
the  (,'\tent  of  about  '.'()  per  cent.,  and  there  is  besides 
present  inorganic  matter  fonuing  the  ash,  the  kind 
and  amount  <t{  which  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
origi)jal  coal,  and  also  materially  allect  the  value  of 
tlu!  c(»ke.  The-re  an;  ditferent  kinds  of  coke,  but  the 
following  need  only  Ite  speeitied:  oven  coke,  gxs  coke, 
and  a  modifieation  of  the  latter,  gas  carbon;  these; 
are  produced  in  diiforent  ways.  The  .simi)lest  method 
is  based  on  the  preparation  of  wood  charcoal.  A 
centr.il  line  is  ereet<;d,  roinnl  which  the  liimjtsof  coal 
aie  built,  air  passages  being  left,  and  the  pile  is  linally 
smothered  with  clay  or  coal-dust.  It  is  tlien  .set  <m 
iin\  eitlier  by  hot  coals  introduced  by  the  ccntr.al 
chinuiey,  or  by  lighting  the  heap  at  the  circumfcr- 
oiic-',  sutiieieut  air  being  admitted  to  keep  the  mxss 
at  the  propej-  tenq»erature  for  deconi))osition  without 
uncling  the  coke.  After  the  V(.l:itile  jtortions  are 
got  rid  of.  the  heap  is  jdlowed  to  cool,  or  is  e.\tin- 
guish.'d  M  ilh  water,  and  the  coke  is  then  ready.  In- 
8t'ail  of  buining  the  coal  in  this  fa.shi(»u  ovciis  are 
commonly  em]>loyed.  'i'he  construction  of  ovens 
varies  in  tlitlereut  countries:  they  are  dome-shai»ed 
or  vault-  (1,  with  controlled  a[)(  rtures  for  atlmission  of 
air  and  esea]ie  of  gases;  or  closed  vessels  ^\•ith  re- 
cei\ers  for  the  gast-s,  tar,  and  ammoniacal  water;  or 
buildings  so  arranged  that  the  waste  heat  is  turned 
to  aeeount  in  coking  another  portion  of  the  coal,  or  in 
heating  a  I'oihjr  or  blast,  or  in  evaporating  solutions, 
or  in  soun:  <»t,her  u-eful  way.  The  coal  to  be  coked 
is  broken  down,  and  to  free  it  as  nuich  ;us  possible 
fnnu  i>yTites  and  other  inq»uritit;s  it  is  le\  igated  \\ith 
water,  thoU'.|li  this  invc»l\es  eonsidcrabh;  v.  a-^te*.  It 
is  next  j>ut  into  the  ovtn,  kindle<l,  at  the  bottom  or 
at  the  toji,  aecording  to  cin  uin>tanct-s,  and  the  la  at 
allowed  to  j>ermeate  it  until  the  gaseous  and  fluid 
produets  are  driven  olf.  There  ticeui  to  hv.  some 
ailvant;i'_res  in  beginning  the  condnistion  at  the  toj); 
the  Volatile  products  are  almost  completely  consumed, 
after  previously  de[H)sitiug  ])art  of  their  carbon  by 
contact  ^\  ith  the  leddiot  coke;  the  Cf)ke  is  not  so 
lial'le  to  be  wasted,  and  by  continuous  exjtosme  to 
the  heat,  pe'rhaps  for  three  t«»  live  days,  is  renderetl 
dense  and  hard.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  a  coke,  and  ap]»ears  to  be  obtained  most 
comjtletely  by  the  oj.en  oven  svstern.  M'hen  the  oven 
is  a  close  one,  the  coke  is  seldom  so  compact,  and  is 
unal-de    to  bear   the   pressure   and    blast    to   Mhieh 


tlie  hard  C(>ke  h  exposed  in  cert.am  iiianuf.ictiir»?a. 
Still  large  <piantities  are  so  prepared,  consi<lerablo 
saving  lieing  elTected  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat  and 
8ometim*rs  l.>y  collecting  the  volatile  produets.  The 
number  of  closed  furnaces  of  different  constructi«.«n 
is  considerable,  one  of  the  most  notable  I)eing  that  of 
brothel's  Appolt.  The  process  consists  in  ct»kinc^  «m« 
charge  by  the  heat  from  another,  and  this  is  maii;iged 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  regulated  Hues  by  which 
air  and  hot  gases  can  be  diverted  from  one  comj^art- 
ment  to  another. 

(ia.s-coke  is  the  fixed  carlx^n — mixed  with  ash — 
which  remains  in  the  ret^irts  after  the  illuminating 
g:vs  has  been  ]>repared.  It  ditfers  much  in  proi>€-rtic.s 
fr<»m  the  preceding,  though  it  is  essentially  the  Borri'? 
substance.  'J'he  difference  seems  partly  «lue  t-o  tho 
mode(tf  ])re])aration  and  i)artly  to  the  kind  of  coal  used. 
The  rapid  diseng.agement  of  a  large  volume  of  g^a.-^- 
eous  and  liipiid  decomposition  pro<lucts,  and  tho  sub- 
sequent exposure  to  a  high  tenipcr.ature  not  being  f^o 
h^ng  sustained,  render  it  very  s(/ft  and  porous,  so  that 
it  cannot  well  be  used  in  metallurgy.  But  where  a 
smokeless  fire  is  recpiired  without  a  strong  draught 
at  command,  and  where  the  fuel  ha.s  no  weight  t-^ 
carry,  this  variety  is  preferable  as  it  burns  more 
readily. 

The  particular  variety  called  gas  carbon  is  produce<l 
when  gaseous  or  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  kept  f«^r 
some  time  at  a  red  heat.  This  is  what  occurs  in  the 
retorts  when  the  g;is  is  prevented  passing^  away  by 
having  too  great  jtressure  to  overcome.  In  contact 
with  the  reddiot  ret<:>rt  the  olefiants  are  decomposetJ. 
and  a  portion  of  the  carbon  dejx»sits  on  the  top  an*! 
sides.  'I'his  is  a  loss  in  every  w.ay.  Tlie  illuminat- 
ing effect  of  the  ga,s  is  dhninished,  and  the  c.'irb>n 
de]»osit  in  the  retort  is  objectionable  as  it  takes  up 
sj'ace,  destroys  the  rapid  heating  of  the  retort,  and 
being  very  refractory  is  troublesome  to  remove. 
This  fonn  of  coke  is  dull  and  earthy,  it  is  extremelv 
hard  and  diflicult  to  burn.  Being  a  conduct<»r  of 
electricity  it  luks  been  used  in  some  forms  of  galvanic 
battery  instead  of  platinum. 

Cood  coke  has  a  colunmar  form,  an  iron-gray 
colour,  sub-metallic  lustre,  is  hard,  and  se>mewhat 
Vesicular,  l»ut  gas-coke  has  rather  a  ^lagirod  an«l 
cindery  hx>k,  and  is  more  ]>ort>us.  It  is  uscaI  where 
a  strong  heat  is  wante<l  without  smoke  and  Maine, 
and  it  is  accorduigly  largelv  consmned  in  drying  m.alt 
and  similar  puq)Oses.  It  used  to  be  burned  rcgii- 
larly  in  locomoti\  e-cngines,  but  raw  coal  is  now  com- 
monly substituted.  The  largest  quantities  however 
are  consumed  in  iron-smelting,  a  proce^ss  in  which 
great  attention  must  be  ]»aid  to  the  density  of  the 
coke  and  its  free<lom  from  ash.  The  use  of  coal  for 
the  smelting  of  iron  dates  back  more  than  2.'0  years, 
to  the  time  when  government  interfered  with  the 
<;onversion  of  timber  into  charcoal  for  ir(»n  smelting. 
J'or  the  time  this  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  in>n 
makers,  but  gradually  charred  pit-coal  or  coke  w.as  sub- 
Btituted  for  wood  charcoal,  and  the  mineral  fuel,  in  this 
country  at  le;tst,  has  long  ago  completely  .^^uiiersedetl 
vcLTetalile,  at  all  events  for  great  smelting  oj)erations. 
After  coke  had  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  this 
country,  the  method  of  apjdying  it  was  taken  to 
France  by  31.  Jars,  who  w:us  engaged  on  a  mineral- 
ogical  journey  through  Britain  .about  100  years  ag'o, 

C(  UvE,  Siu  J->r)WAiii),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
T'nglish  lawyers,  the  son  of  Kobert  Coke,  I^squire,  of 
Is'iufolk,  was  born  in  1551.  lie  rec«?ived  his  early 
education  at  the  fn^e  school  of  Norwich,  whence  he 
was  n-niovcd  to  Trinitv  Collcire,  Cambridge.  From 
the  university  he  went  to  Jiondon,  and  entered  ti;e 
Inner  Teiu]»le,  lie  ]»leade(l  his  first  cause  in  l.''»7s, 
and  was  appointed  reader  of  LyoJi's  Inn,  where  hi-i 
h^etures  were  niueh  frequented.     His  reputation  and 
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mint  prioeB  of  the  two  metats  beings  bo  much  nearer 
each  other  than  their  market  prices.  But  although 
no  great  exportation  of  gold  Beems  to  hare  been  the 
result  of  this  discrepancy^  soon  after  James'  acoes- 
sion  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  mint  price  of 

fold;  and,  by  three  several  operations,  that  prince 
rought  Uie  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  to 
IS}}  to  1,  in  coins  of  the  old  standard,  and  13^^  to 
1,  in  those  of  the  new.  After  the  Bestoration  it  was 
raised  still  further;  and  the  whole  rise,  during  sixty 
Veaiw  from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  was  S2f  per  cent. 
Bnt  notwithstanding  the  great  depreciation  of  silver 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  silver  price  of  gold  seems  to 
have  risen  with  a  very  unaccountable  slowness,  llie 
first  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin  which 
James  I.  made  was  found  sufficient  to  create  an  un- 
precedented abundance  of  that  currency  for  several 
years;  yet  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  10  per  cent. 
of  rise  in  the  mint  price  of  that  metal.  This  was  in- 
deed, in  some  yean  more,  found  to  be  insufficient; 
and  in  the  nindfi  year  of  his  reign  he  augmented  the 
mint  prioe  10  per  cent,  further,  by  raising  the  nomi- 
nal value.  No  sooner  had  this  meafiure  been  adopted 
than  it  was  found  that  the  rise  was  much  too  great; 
the  silver  coin  began  to  disappear,  and  continued 
diminishing  rapidly  for  many  yean,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  government,  as  we  find  by  various 
proclamations  against  the  manufacture  of  plate  and 
the  exportation  of  bullion,  'in  respect  of  the  excetse 
offorraigne  commodiiieSf  tDhich  u  a  thing  in  iUelfe  in- 
toUrabU*  Tet  the  price  of  silver  was  all  this  time 
continuing  to  fall,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  reach  its  lowest 
point  before  the  year  1640  or  1650.  It  was  not  till 
this  last  period,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  the  depreciation  of  silver  was  able  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  too  great  rise  in  the 
mint  price  of  gold,  effected  by  the  two  operations  of 
James,  and  by  another  reduction  which  he  very  in- 
judiciously made  at  the  time  when  silver  was  most 
quickly  disappearing.  After  this  the  market  silver 
price  of  gold  continued  to  rise,  so  that  Charles  II. 
once  more  reduced  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin;  the 
guinea  was  issued  at  20«.  value,  but  it  became  cur- 
rent at  a  higher  rate,  and  was  allowed  to  vary  with 
the  relative  market  prices  of  the  two  metals.  The 
silver  coin,  during  the  remidning  part  of  the  century, 
suffered  extremdy  from  clipping;  and  at  last  this 
evil  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  guinea  passed  for 
30«.;  all  commodities  became  dear  in  proportion;  and 
silver  bullion  was  exported  to  buy  gold.  The  recoin- 
age  was  now  undertaken  at  a  great  expense;  and 
during  the  interval  the  people  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  gold  than  to  silver  coins,  which  were  besides 
disliked  in  general  on  account  of  their  late  deerada- 
tion.  Guineas  were  at  the  same  time  prohibited  from 
passing  for  more  than  22«.;  they  soon  fell  to  21«.  6{f. ; 
but  tlUs  was  still  higher  than  the  market  prioe  of 
gold  bullion,  and  the  new  silver  coins  were  accord- 
ingly exported;  so  that  in  1717,  when  government 
referred  the  oonsideration  of  the  matter  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  a  short  time  the 
payments  of  silver  would  not  be  made  without  a 
premium.  In  pursuance  of  this  great  man's  advioe 
the  nominal  value  of  the  guinea  was  reduced  to  21«., 
and  it  was  fixed  at  this  rate  as  legal  tender. 

The  violent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  mone- 
tary system  during  the  interval  between  the  34 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  6  Edward  VI.,  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent description  from  those  hitherto  under  considera- 
tion. They  consisted  in  alterations  of  the  standard. 
By  three  several  debasements  Ucniy  VI 11.  reduced 
the  standard  of  silver  from  11  oz.  2  dwts.  and  18 
pains  alloy,  to  4  oz.  and  8  oz.  alloy;  and  Edward 
vX  brought  it  down  to  3  oz,  and  9  oz.  alloy;  so  that 


the  pound  of  old  standard  silver  was  now  coined  into 
£13,  6<.  4]d  Nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver  during  these  alterations. 
The  proportion  in  36  Henry  VIIL  was  ,\^  to  1 ;  and 
in  3  Edward  VI.  it  was  5/,  to  1 ;  and  in  5  Edward 
VI.  it  was  only  2^  to  1:  so  that  enormous  profits, 
sometimes  above  350  per  cent.,  were  made  by  melt- 
ing and  exporting  the  gold  coin;  and  accordingly  it 
all  disappeared  from  circulation  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  this  evil  a  reform  of  the  coin  was  the  onlv 
remedy;  and  it  was  undertaken  at  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  upon  very  judicious  principles,  and  to 
the  fullest  extent.  He  left  this  salutary  change  nearly 
completed;  and  Elizabeth,  by  putting  the  last  hand 
to  BO  great  a  work,  obtained,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  glory  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  really  admirable  in  the  general  policy 
of  this  renowned  princess  with  respect  to  the  coina<re. 
If  she  finished  the  reform  of  her  brother,  she  depart- 
ed from  some  of  its  wisest  principles;  and,  after  re- 
storing the  standard  of  fineness,  she  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  cuxrency,  by  several  operations,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  executing  still  greater  changes, 
by  the  firmness  and  sagacitv  of  Burleigh.  The 
issue  of  base  coin  in  Ireland  during  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion is  a  measure  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  frauds.  If  we  except  the  extravagant 
imitation  by  James  II.  it  stands  unmatched  in  the 
annals  of  the  coinage.  The  inefficacy  of  the  plan 
was  remarkable.  The  Irish  were  ready  for  every 
species  of  submission  after  the  defeat  of  Uie  insurrec- 
tion; but  the  base  coin  was  universally  rejected,  and 
would  not  pass,  even  at  its  real  value.  James  II.. 
after  the  Revolution  in  England,  forced  a  copper  and 
pewter  coinage  upon  the  Irish,  at  the  rate  of  above 
660  times  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  coining  of  money  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  supreme  power  in  all  states,  and  as  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce  it  is  the  crown's  prerogative 
and  monopoly  as  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  to 
give  it  authority  or  make  it  current.  The  many 
complicated  English  laws  on  this  subject  were  re- 
pealed by  statute  2  William  IV.  cap.  xxxiv.  By  24 
and  25  Victoria  it  is  made  a  felony  to  counterfeit 
coin;  to  colour  or  gild,  so  as  to  make  a  resemblance 
to  gold  or  silver  coin;  to  impair  or  lighten  coin;  to 
have  in.  unlawful  possession  filings  or  clippings  pro- 
duced by  impairing  or  lightening  coin;  to  buy  or  sell, 
or  import  or  utter  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  made  a 
misdemeanour  by  16  and  17  Victoria  cap.  cii.,  to  de- 
face coin  by  stamping  or  bending  it  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  uttering  such 
defaced  coin.  l*he  statute  also  makes  a  tender  of 
such  coin  invalid.  There  are  various  proviftions 
against  making,  sending,  or  having  in  possession  any 
coining  toob,  and  against  having  in  possension  coun- 
terfeit coin  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  and  in- 
tending to  utter  or  put  off  the  same. 

colli,  the  outer  coating  of  the  ooooa-nut,  often 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.;  when  stripped  off  longi- 
tudinally it  furnishes  fibres  from  which  aro  manufac- 
tured matting,  bagging,  sails,  ropes,  and  cables.  The 
general  preparation  is  simple:  after  being  Boaked  for 
some  months  in  water  the  fibrous  coats  become  soft; 
they  ara  then  beaten  to  remove  the  other  substances 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  which  fall  away  like 
saw-dust  The  fibres  thus  cleaned  aro  ready  for  being 
spun  into  long  yams,  woven  into  sail-cloth,  or  twisted 
into  cables.  Cordage  made  of  this  material  rots  in 
fresh  water  and  anaps  in  frost,  but  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  strengthened  by  salt  water,  and  its  extreme 
buoyancy  as  compared  with  hemp  cables,  floating  as  it 
does  in  water,  and  also  its  great  strength  and  elas- 
ticity, it  is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  ropes  of 
hemp.     It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  it  in  Um 
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Fioii.lf,  am]  iLo  coiifnseil  stnto  of  tlio  finances  under 
M;i/aiin,  had  oct  asiciK-d.     He  fcund  frau<l,  disorder, 
and  eoinn>tion  prevailinir  e\  eivu  lure.     The  domains 
were  ali*  iiated.     liurdtns.  ]>ri\  ilexes,  and  exeni]iti<'ns 
N\ere  multijilied  Mitlmnt  ni«'a'>i:rr;  tlie  state  \\  jus  the 
]trtv  <»f  tlie   farniers-;_:en»  lal,  and  at  the  saine  time 
ni.iitit  iin<d    only    hy    ih'ir   aid.       'J'he    peojile   wt-n- 
oMi-.  d   to  pay  '.•'Hi(i(i,n(io  li\re.s  of  taxes,  of  -whieh 
th"'  kiii_;"  received  seareely  ur'.otiOjOUtJ;  the  revenues 
wi'vo.   antieij'.itetl    f<ir   t\\(t   y-.ars,   and    the  treasury 
eniptv.      lie    !•»  lmu    m  ith   (\-taMi>hiii'^    a   rouneil   of 
hnaiK  «  s  and  a  ehandxi-  of   ju-^tiee  —  tlni  lij"st  that  In- 
nii'_ht  have  an  o\er.-iu,ht  of  tli<' whole;  th<'<.ther  that 
In-   nii'jht   watdi    the-  (in!  «././l<  ine-nts  of  tile  farnnis- 
L;rn<ral.   sv\tralof  uhoni\\<re   trie<l  and  e.\<c-uted . 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  had  to  dis^or-^e  immense 
sum-..     l\>v    the   j'lnpo^e   «»f    allcviatiiiu'    tln'   jiuMie 
I'lirdtiis  he  entle.e.  oin<  d   to  lower  tho  int<  rest  of  the 
jdihlie  deltt ;  and  in  oi(kr  to  miti-ate  the  odium  of 
this  iiK  a^llre  he  eons<  nt(  <1  to  a  e(.n-<iderahle  diminu- 
tion of  tin-  ta\e.^,  and  to  the  remission  of  all  arrears 
uj»  to  lf'>.'>').      He  alioli,>lied  many   useless  (»tliees,  re- 
tr.tett.d    l»urd<  n^oiiic    pri'.  ilf.;es,  dinnnished  salaries, 
and    hy  a  httter  distrilntion  and    eoll*  ition  of  the 
t;i\t->i  was  tnal  h(l  to  rediiee  thmi  almost  onedialf. 
Notw  ith>tanilin_r  the  exiK  nsos  of  n«arlv  ten   vears' 
war,  and  the  priMii'_;;ilitv  of  a  luxurious  kiu'.:,  Colhert 
sueeeetled    in    tw<iitytw«»    years    in    adtlin'_'    to    the 
re'Nenues  more  than  'js.odiijKni   livn  s,  and  makim: 
an  e<iual  diminution  in   the  j-uMie  hmdins;  ami  at 
his    de.ath    in    l»".s:J    the    revenue    aetnally    received 
amounti.'d    to    llti.diMi.ooo.       In    irii;!   Colhert   was 
supeiintond<  nt  of   hiiildinLTs,  of   arts   and   manufae- 
tiii<  s.  and  in   l<iii'.»  mini-t<  r  of  the  maiine.     To  his 
talents,    activity,   and   «  iilarijed    \  iews.   the  develop- 
ment .lud  rapid  j>ro_'i-e>^s  of  industry  and  eommerce 
in    l''ran<'e    \\ei-e    largely   <hie.      He    eonstructeil   the 
('.mal  of    Lani,Miedoe:    foi'm-d   the   jilan    of   that  of 
T.ui'-uihU:   (!<•.  liii-ed   JMarseillcs    an<l    i>\mkirk    free 
ports  (the  l.itt'T  town  Ik:"  j'ureluisi d   from  the  Ln^-- 
lish    h'r    f'.OMOdod    livres):    <_'rant«  d    j.remiums    on 
l;.h.i]-^  (  \port''d  and   ini]»orted;   r*  uukiti'd   tin;   tolls; 
•  -•tal>li>hed  in>ni;inee  otliei  s;  madt.-  unitoiin  laws  for 
the  r'-.;ulation  of  eomui*  rec;  iahoured  to  reudi  r  th«' 
jMiiNuit  <>(  it  well  este.  iiied,  and  in\ited  th<.'  nohilitv 
to  .  nua-e  in  it.      ]n  h'.''.  I  two  romm<reial  et.mj'anies 
were    institut-'d   to   trade   with  tla^  East  and  West 
Imlies,    to    whieh    tlie    kiu'^    ad\an<ed    eonsideraMe 
hums.     1'he  (.•ol«»ni<  s  in  ( 'anada,  ]\lartini<jue,  ;iiid  jar- 
tieulaily   in   St.    iNiuiinuo,    r<eei\ed    mw   life   fiom 
til' ir  union  with   the  Mown,  and   le-an  to  jlourish. 
x\ew  eol<.ni<  s  were  I  stal'li-hed  in  ( ".tyenne  and  M;ida- 
{.M'-ear.      ]'or  the  jMojoseof  maintaining'  these  dis- 
t;tnt   )K'^<«----i<ii;s  a  eoiivid.'cal.le  iia\al   force  w  ;is  re- 
«|U!iV(l.   C'oll'cit  created  this  al-o.    'J'he  jM.rts  of  I'.re.-^t, 
'Joiil..n,    and     J.'o"h<fort     w«re     rt  paired  ;     tlio-^e    of 
l)nnkiik  .'iikI   J[a\re  were  fortititfl.      NaNal  schools 
wei'.;  e>tal>li.vh<  d,  and  order  was  introduced  into  all 
bijndies  of  tlie  maiine.      ]*,y  the  advice  of  ('.illert 
L<*uis  Xl\  .  ean-<(l  the  civil  and  eriminal  IcLiislation 
to  lie  ijii|  .i«iV(  d,  and  the  art^  :ind  seielM  t«<  ene4iura^ed. 
l']idir  th-'  itiot<(  t.ieii  and  in  the  1imus<'  of  the  mini.->ter 
(l'i»i;'.)   tlie    Acadf my   of    li;si  iipti<<ns   w;i.s   founded. 
'I  hree  yais  aft(  1  w  iirds   ho  fouiidt  d   the  A'/adcmv  of 
Seieiic(  s,  and  in  ]'171  tla-  Academy  of  Architecture. 
Tho  .\<ailemy  oi  I'ainlini,'  r-coivi  .1  a  n<\v  oi-jaiii/.a- 
tion.      ]ii>  (  nl.tr-.  <1  th--  Koval  Jahrary  .and  the  (Jar- 
i\v\i  of  J'l.ints,   and  hiiilt  an   ohservalorv,  in   which 
he  emjiley.  d  Jfuvulaiis  an-I  ( 'a->ini.      Jit;  l)e;_-an   tlie 
mt  p-ur.itiou   of   tile   meridian    in    J''i;in<-e,   an<l   m  nt 
m-  11  ot  si  ieiiee  to  ( 'iiyenne.     After  ha\in'_:  eonfej-ied 
the  LTit  ;it<>t  hi  iieliis  oil  his  Country  he  di.-d  in  ]<»^.'>, 
out  «'f  favour  with  the  kinir,  and  dreailin^'  the  ex- 
li.iustion  (.f  the  treasury  hy  the  new  war  J>ouis  w;w 
resolved  upon  inakini;  against  JJolland. 


COLBUPvX,  ZER.vn,  Hhe  caJculatin?  boy/  wm 
])orn  at  Cahot,  in  the  state  of  Vemiont.  North  Aine- 
riea,  Jst  Sept.  J'^iU.  Before  his  sixth  year  he  U-jrm 
to  manifest  wonderfuJ  powers  of  aritlimetical  Ci.m- 
juitation.  His  father  resolved  to  exhibit  them  in 
]»ul'lic;  and  the  boy  astounded  by  the  rapidity  and 
aceuracv  of  his  |)rocesses  the  lejirned  mathematicians 
of  J  )artmouth  and  Harvanl.  In  1^1*-'  he  was  broujiit 
to  J.(ond(»n,  and  after  travel! im^' over  Enudand,  Sc«.t- 
land.  and  Ireland,  went  to  Pari.s,  Avhere  he  s'tayel 
eighteen  months.  Ileturnint,'  to  London  in  1>1'>.  li** 
w;us  ].laet;d  by  the  J-'.arl  of  Jiristol  in  Westmin^tr 
Scho(»l,  where  he  studied  for  three  year.H.  I'jkui  ].'< 
father  refusing'  to  comply  with  s(»me  of  the  earlfi 
anMiiLTements  Zerah  wa.s  withdrawn  from  that  esUi".- 
li-hment;  ami  after  sati-fyim,'  Inniself  and  his  tut..r 
Charles  Kemlde  that  he  w:i.s  by  no  means  adapted 
for  the  proposed  vocation  of  an  actor,  lie  brt-eame  for 
a  short  time  a  teacher,  first  as  jissist^mt,  and  then  in 
a  school  of  hi.s  own.  He  lo.st  his  father  in  ISl'J,  and 
re  turned  to  America,  where  he  Avas  emj»loved  a.,^tin 
in  te.acliiii'^.  In  Isl'j  he  became  connected  with  the 
>b.4hodist  Church,  and  after  nine  yeai-s'  service  as 
an  itiner.iut  j»rea<.*her,  he  settled  in  Norwiih,  Ver- 
mont, and  wiLS  hoon  afterwards  n.amed  professr^r  <'f 
huiLTU  iixes  in  the  university  of  that  t«'wn.  From  thrf 
memoir  of  himself  published  in  ]>^l'<^^,  we  learn  that 
lie  lost  hi.s  facidty  of  e<imputati»»n  bef<'re  he  kit 
En-land.  He  di.'d  in  \s:]\^  or  ISJu.  ^Vlltn  a  l«.y 
(tf  six  or  seven  years  lie  eould  answer  questions  in 
mult  ij'lication  of  four  or  live  places  of  figures,  ]»ro- 
poition,  involution,  evolution,  compound  fractions, 
und  the  obtainiiiL,'  of  f.actors  even  of  lar^^e  niimben-. 
with  aecura«*y  an<l  a  rajtidity  to  which  the  nio>t 
experienced  matheimitician  could  not  attain.  Some 
<r  the  results  of  this  remarkable  f:uMilty  are  the 
follovvin.;: — Ueinu'"  »'isked  the  factors  which  pnMhice 
-47,4^;',  he  answered  IMI  and  2»):»  (its  only  two  fac- 
toids). rM'inu:  asked  the  factors  of  oO,US^.  lie  immedi- 
ately rcrplied  that  it  had  none.  The  French  mathe- 
maticians had  sai.l  that  J,-il»  J,l)07,*2'.'7  (::^2^-hl)  w.-w 
a  prime  nnmber  hav  in-j  no  factoi's,  but  in  a  f i  vv  se- 
c(uul.s  Cobauii  uave  G  11  x  tijou,  }17.  His  simple 
processes  he  w:us  able  after  two  or  three  years  to 
expl.dn.  but  the  more  intricate  ones  he  could  pve  no 
ac.  ount  of  until  much  later  in  life.  On  two  numWrs, 
sav  47lil  and  *j:'.S,  beim:  driven  to  be  multiplied,  ho 
fir^t  multiplied  K^UO  by  L'ou,  then  700  and  IH)  and  1 
Itv  th"'  same.  addiuL^  the  results  as  he  j^roeeeded:  then 
I  he  multi]tlied  them  by  ."-o  and  S,  adding'  the  results. 
In  extraetinu'  roots,  if  the  sipiare  consisted  of  five 
fiLrures,  sav  I'-J,  llo.  he  hrst  sought  a  numl>er  squared 
which  wouhl  ] (rod iice  the  last  two  li^nires^  ul;  next 
he  soiijht  a  number  whidi  w  lien  .sipiared  would  ;^dv»' 
tlu'  tir.-t  liu'-uro  of  the  s.piare,  or  come  the  nearest 
imder  it,  w!ii(  li  is  :'..  I'uttinj,'  these  together  he  had 
1  S(»i.  t!i<'  numb'T  -'.u-ht. 

'       C()L( 'If  KS'j'JCR,  a  mun.   and  ])nrl.  boroncrh   and 

I  river-port,  J-^n-land.  t  o;:nty  Jl--«'x,  ;"»!  miUs  :,.k.  l>y  li:. 

'  London;  a  station   on   the  Great  Eastern  Kailw.ay. 

'J'he  ixieater  ]iortion   of  the  town  is  situate  on  the 

summit   and   north   and  east   sides  of   an  eminence 

rising  from  tin;  river  Colue;  it  is  well-built,  ]>aved, 

and  liL:hted  with  u.is,  and  amply  sup] 'lied  w  ith  water. 

The    town   was    bunierly  surrounded   by   walls,   in 

j  which  were  bnir  princi[ial  gates.  l»ut  both  have  now 

I  nearlv  di-a]>]>oared.     ( ►n  an  elevated  s])ot  to  the  north 

I  of  the  Hijh  Street  are  the  remains  of  an  oM  castle, 

said   to  have   been  founded  by    lulward  the   Elder. 

'  r.esides  the  jiari^li  and  district  churches,  thei*e  are 

]>laces  of  wc)rship  for  various  Dissentei-s,  and  a  fi*ee 

grammar-scliool  with  exhibition,  founded  by  Henry 

A' I II.     Th«'  charities  are  numerous;  anionirst  them 

are  a  hospital  found'd  by.Iani'S  I.,  and  another  called 

the  E>sex  and  Colchester  liospiUiL     There  are  liter- 
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Aiy,  phfloaopUcAl,  medical,  musical,  botanical,  and 
horticaltiinu  aocteties,  an  excellent  mnseom,  and  » 
neat  theatre.  Several  extensive  tailoring  eetabliih- 
ments  are  in  existence,  which  with  one  or  two  boot 
and  shoe  factories  employ  many  hands.  The  coast- 
ing trade  is  pretty  extensive,  especially  with  London 
and  the  northern  counties  of  England.  The  principal 
exports  are  com,  malt,  and  oysters;  in  the  latter 
traffic  a  great  number  of  small  craft  are  einployed, 
nearly  all  the  oysters  bein^  carried  to  the  London 
market.  The  Colne  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  160 
tons  to  Hythe,  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  where 
are  the  custom-house,  a  spacious  quay,  commodxouR 
warehouses,  and  bonding  yards. 

Colchester  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  there  being 
no  place  in  the  kingdom  where  so  great  a  quantity 
and  variety  of  Boman  remains  have  been  found  as 
here.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Camalodunum  of  the 
Romans;  was  called  Caer  Colon  by  the  Britons,  and 
Colne  Ceaater,  from  its  situation  on  the  Colne,  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  having  then 
— 1648— ifiustained  a  siege  of  eleven  weeks'  duration, 
oonducted  by  Fairfax.  It  has  returned,  wiUi  some 
intermission,  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  time  of  Edward  L  Pop.  (1881),  mun.  and 
parL  bor.,  28,396. 

COLCHESTER,  Lord.    See  Abbot  (Chablks). 

COLCHICUM.  The  Colchicum  autumnale,  or 
meadow  saffron,  is  a  bulbous-rooted,  stemless,  per- 
ennial plant,  which  grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  extremely  common  in  light  pastures  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  belongs  to  the  poisonous  natural 
order  MeLmthaceee,  in  whose  dangerous  qualities  it 
fully  participates.  From  a  small  conn  or  bulb,  buried 
alxmt  6  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  brittle  brown 
skin,  there  rises  m  the  early  autumn  a  tuft  of  flowers 
having  much  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  flesh-col- 
uiired,  white,  or  even  variegated.  After  a  short  ex- 
Iiosure  to  the  sun  and  air,  uie  flowers  wither  up,  and 
the  plant  disappears  till  the  succeeding  spring,  when 
some  broad  leaves  are  thrown  up  by  each  conn  along 
with  a  triangular  oblong  seed-vessel.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  cattle  are  injured  by  eating  either  the 
flowers  or  leaves  of  this  plant,  whose  acrid  flavour 
and  heavy  nauseous  odour  indicate  its  dangerous 
qualities.  It  may  be  destroyed  with  little  difficulty 
by  hand-pulling  the  leaves  when  they  first  i^pear, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  as  they  protrude  above  the 
ground.  The  conn  is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  gout, 
and  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  base  of  the 
eau  medieifuUet  so  long  a  celebrated  empirical  remedy 
for  that  disease.  It  is  also  used  in  many  cases  <^ 
rheumatic  affections,  which  often  resemble  the  gout. 

COLCHIS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  region  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  resting  on  the 
Caucasus,  and  corresponding  partlv  to  Min^elia.  It 
is  famous  in  Greek  mythology  as  being  the  destina- 
tion of  the  Argonauts.  The  people  were  celebrated 
for  frugality  and  industry,  and  from  their  dark  com- 
plexion, crispy  hair,  language,  and  customs,  Hero- 
dotus is  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  country  abounded,  according  to  Strabo,  in  all 
kinds  of  f nuts  and  material  for  ship-building.  Linen 
was  an  important  branch  of  manufacture,  and  wool 
of  fine  quuity  and  in  great  quantity  was  produced. 

COLCOThAR  (also  called  Crocua  maHi$,  and 
rovffe  d AnQlettrrt)  is  an  impure  brownish-red  oxide 
of  iron,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
add  from  the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  forms  a  durable 
colour,  but  is  most  used  by  artists  in  polishing  glass 
and  metals. 

COLD.    See  Catabbh. 

COLD  CREAM,  a  cooling  ointment,  which  may 
be  made  by  melting  4  os.  of  white  wax  in  1  lb. 
Vol.  UL 


almond-cU  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat  Then  mix 
gradua^  with  a  pint  of  rose-water  in  a  wann  mor- 
tar. We  give  another  recipe.  Take  two  parts 
spermaceti,  two  parts  white  wax,  and  three  parts 
aimond-oil ;  melt  together,  and  then  add  rose-water 
as  before.  This  ointment  gratefully  cools  the  skin, 
rendering  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  is  successfully  ap- 
plied for  the  cure  of  chapped  hands. 

COLDSTREAM,  a  village  in  Berwickshire,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  that  unites  the  two  kingdoms,  and  forma 
a  weU-frequented  thoroughfare,  llie  ford  of  Cold- 
stream was  a  favourite  point  in  ancient  times  with 
the  invadinff  armies  of  England  and  Scotland,  being 
the  passage  by  which  they  made  their  way  alternately 
into  the  countries  of  each  other.  When  General 
Monk  quartered  here  in  1659-60  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment, which  still  continues  to  be  called  the  Coldstream 
Guardt,  This  regiment  is  included  in  the  Household 
Brigade,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  let  Foot,  is 
the  oldest  in  the  anny.  The  population  of  the  village 
is  1616. 

COLD-WATER  CURR    See  Htdbopatht. 

COLEBROOKE,  Henbt  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
oriental  scholar,  bom  in  London  in  1 765.  He  received 
his  education  at  home,  resided  from  the  age  of  twelve 
till  sixteen  in  France;  and  in  1782  was  appointed  to  a 
writership  in  India.  Shortly  after  the  loundation  of 
the  college  of  Fort- William  (Calcutta)  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Sanskrit.  Subsequently  he  was 
for  some  time  president  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and 
a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  BengaL  Many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  papers  published  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  of  which  be  was  a  director, 
were  contributed  by  him.  He  died  in  London,  ISth 
March,  1837.  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
works  we  may  mention  a  Digest  of  the  Hindu  Laws, 
translated  from  the  Sansknt;  a  Grrammar  of  the 
Sanskrit  Language;  contributions  to  the  Asiatio 
Researches,  and  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatio  Society  of  Great  Britain.  To  those  in  quest 
of  information  regarding  the  philosophy,  language, 
and  customs  of  the  Hindus  these  works  are  invalu- 
able. See  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
with  Life  (three  vols.  London,  1873-4). 

COLEOPTERA  (Greek,  leoUot,  a  sheath,  and 
pteron,  a  wing),  an  order  of  insects  the  species  of 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  beetUt. 
The  insects  which  constitute  the  order  Cdeoptera 
may  be  characterized  as  having  four  wings,  of  which 
the  two  superior  are  not  suited  to  flight  but  form  a 
covering  and  protection  to  the  two  inferior,  and  are 
of  a  hitfd  and  homy  or  parchment-like  nature,  and 
when  closed  their  inner  margins,  which  are  straight, 
touch,  and  form  a  longitudii^  suture.  The  inferior 
wings,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  transversely  under 
the  superior,  and  are  membranous.  The  appendages 
of  the  mouth  are  well  adapted  for  catting,  and  the 
metamorphosis  is  complete. 

COLERAINE,  a  town,  Ireland,  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bann,  about  4 
mfles  from  its  mouth,  and  47  miles  y.w.  of  Belfast. 
It  consists  of  a  central  square  called  the  Diamond, 
and  several  diverging  streets,  and  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  linens,  known  by  the  name  of  Cole- 
raines.  Its  trade,  chiefly  in  linen,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  provisions,  is  considerable;  and  it  has  a 
valuable  salmon  fishery.  It  rotums  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.    Pop.  6694. 

COLERIDGE,  Habtlbt,  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  on 
19th  September,  1796,  and  had  his  birtli  commemo- 
rated by  his  f  atiier  in  two  sonnets.  Upon  the  elder 
Coleridge  taking  up  Us  residence  in  the  Lake  district, 
Hartley  and  his  brother  Derwent  wero  placed  as  day 
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pcliolars  imrler  the  char-jfc  of  a  clergyman  at  Am])le- 
side.  Amid  the  brilliant  literary  .society  Avhich  com- 
posed his  father's  circle  of  friends  his  mind  was 
formed,  and  while  a  bov  he  was  n<»t«Ml  for  his  skill  in 
inventini^  and  telling  stories.  In  1S15  he  became  a 
stndent  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  having  in- 
herited his  father's  conversational  talents,  was  soon  in 
great  rcjuest  at  the  wine  parties  and  other  festivities 
of  the  imdergradiiates.  An  unfortunate  propensity 
was  thus  formed  for  drinking,  which  proved  even  more 
ruinous  than  liis  father's  craving  for  opium.  He  took 
his  degree  with  high  honours  in  1818,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  ( )riel  College,  but  for^'itcd  it  for  intem- 
perance before  the  close  of  his  probationary  year.  He 
then  left  ( )xford  and  resided  for  two  years  in  Lond(m, 
contributiuLT  <>cc;isionally  to  the  London  Magazine, 
in  whieii  his  hrst  sonnets  ajtpeared.  His  friends  in- 
duced him  against  his  will  to  settle  at  AmVdeside  f«>r 
the  reception  of  puj»ils,  but  this  scheme,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  failed.  He  continued,  however, 
to  reside  in  the  J^ake  country,  iixing  himself  latterly 
in  a  cottage  on  the  l)anks  of  Kydal  Water.  l)uring 
this  period  lie  enjoyed  tlie  friendshiji  and  good  ottices 
of  Wordsworth,  who  had  taken  a  paternal  interest  in 
him  fromachihl.  He  likewise  employe<l  himself  ex- 
tensivclv  in  studv  and  Hti-rarv  comi»ositi<)n,  contribut- 
ing  to  J^lackwood's  Magazine,  and  producing  a  vol- 
ume of  l*oems,  and  the  lives  of  the  Worthies  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  !Many  of  his  sonnets  will  raidc 
with  the  linest  in  the  J-higlish  language,  while  the 
charming  vivacity  of  his  bi(»graj>hies  Iea\  e  only  room 
for  regret  that  he  had  not  aecomi>li^heil  more  lus  a 
prose  writer.  In  l.S.''.l>  he  wrote  a  life  of  M:u^singer 
for  .an  edition  of  his  w(»rks  i»ublished  by  i\lr.  Moxou. 
He  died  on  0th  January,  184'.*,  and  w:vs  buried  in 
Grasniere  churchyard,  adi(tining  the  spot  where  his 
friend  Wordsworth  was  laid  a  few  months  afterwards. 
A  memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge-,  with  a  collection  of 
j)oems  written  l)y  hijn  in  his  later  y<;ars,  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  bv  his  l>rotlier  Derwent. 

COLlOKliXJl!:,  HtNiiY  iNinsox,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  (Joleridge,  a  brotlier  of  the  ehler  Coleridge, 
and  Itorn  in  18U0.  He  was  educated  first  at  J'tou 
and  then  at  King's  College,  (.'ambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  gaining  three  of  the  Broune 
medals,  twice  for  the  Creek  and  once  for  the  L  -tin 
ode.  In  1^'2j  he  became,  along  with  Macaulav, 
Praed,  and  others,  one  of  the  contributors  to  Knight's 
C^hiarterly  ^la-jazine,  for  v.hieh  he  wrote  several  aV>le 
historical  articit.s  under  the  siirnatin-t;  of  Joseph  Hal- 
ler.  Having  fallen  into  ill  health  he  accompanied,  in 
l8l\5,  his  uncle,  the  J3isho]»  of  Barbadoes,  on  a  v<)yage 
to  that  island,  and  on  his  return  ]»u1tlished  a  lively 
and  inter<  sting  account  of  his  sojourn,  under  the  title 
of  Six  otoliths  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  lyy,,  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
his  cousin  Sara,  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor, 
and  sister  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  In  iMio  he  j)ub- 
lished  an  Introduction  to  the  Stutly  of  the  (Jreek 
Classic  Poets,  and  after  his  uncle's  death  .set  himself 
to  the  ta^k  of  committing  to  writing  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  (^.lerid^e^s  con\ersation,  whieh  were  ])ul)lished 
uuiler  the  tide  of  Specimens  of  the  Taljle-talk  of  the 
late  Samuel  'J'.aylor  Coleridge.  He  also  edited  the 
postliumous  wrilini;.iof  Ids  uneh"".  ineluding  three  vt>l- 
um.s  <.f  Literary  Remains,  published  in  ISoO  an<l 
]  ^:;S,  and  ( 'onfes.-,ions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  in  Is  tO. 
After  a  lin-^ering  and  jjainful  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  great  ffirtitude,  he  died  on  '20th  Jauuaiw,  IsbS. 
-—His  wife,  Saka  (.'oi.kuidgf,  who  inherited  much  of 
her  f.ither's  genius,  is  known  in  the  world  r-f  letters 
by  her  romance  of  l*hantasmion,  and  her  editions  of 
Aids  to  liellection,  and  other  works  to  which  she 
a]>pended  valual>le  disquisitions.  She  ai«led  her  hus- 
band materially  in  editing  her  father's  works,  and 


continued  the  accomplishment  of  this  labour  after  his 
ileath.  She  is  also  the  author  of  Pretty  Lessons  for 
Little  Children,  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions.    She  died  3d  Mav,  1S.V2. 

COLERIDGE,  Sami  el  Tayi  or,  a  celebrated  En-- 
lish  poet,  was  bom  on  '21st  Octol>er,  177*2,  at  OtUry 
St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  (»f  which  his  father  was  vie  ir. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  lost  his  father,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  friend  obtained  a  presentation  to  Christ  s 
<Jhureh  Hospital,  where  he  remained  till  his  nine- 
teenth year.  One  of  his  sdioolfellows  was  ( 'harles 
Lamb,  with  whom  a  lasting  friendship  was  formr^l. 
While  a  mere  boy  Coleridge  was  remarkable  for  bis 
wonderful  conversational  powers.  He  t-oii]<.  little  in- 
terest in  the  ordinary  sports  of  chihUiCKMl.  and  was 
noted  for  a  dreamy  abstracted  manner,  though  he 
made  consideral)le  ]»rogress  in  classical  studies,  and 
acquired  great  cel«;;brity  for  the  admirable  art  with 
which  he  recited  the  ancient  Greek  poets.  He  ti\«) 
bewildered  himself  at  an  early  perio<l  with  nu-t^i- 
])hysical  and  theologieal  studies,  and  before  he  w:is 
tlfte'eu  is  sai<l  t^)  ha\  e  rea'l  through  the  whole  of  a  cir- 
culating lilirarv,  folios,  catalogues,  and  all.  In  17;/'l, 
having  attained  the  position  of  deputy  Grecian  or 
head  scholar  at  Christ's  Ciunxh,  he  obtained  a  j^tre- 
sentation  from  thence  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridi'o. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  but  the  only  speci.d 
distinction  achieved  by  him  was  gaining  the  prize  f-r 
a  ( J  reek  ode.  A  rationalist  at  this  jx?riod  in  religiouN-, 
and  a  re}>ul)lican  in  political  matters,  his  ultra  viev.s 
on  these  subjects  attracted  the  animadversi(»ns  of  his 
superioi-s  at  college.  OwiniT,  it  is  said,  to  a  disap- 
pointment in  love,  he  one  day  .suddenly  quitted  Cam- 
bridge, proceeded  to  London,  and  after  wandering 
alxjut  the  streets  for  some  time  and  giWng  his  la-t 
j)enny  to  a  beggar,  enlisted  in  the  L'»th  Dragc»oiis 
under  the  name  of  Comberb.ach.  In  this  new  sphere 
his  progress  was  far  from  brilliant,  as  he  was  a  very 
awkward  horseman  and  slow  in  ac<pnriug  a  kn<nv- 
ledge  of  ndlitary  e.vercises.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
liis  ctuurades'  letters,  in  i-eturn  for  which  they  wuuM 
look  after  his  horse  and  accoutrements.  A  correcti(»n 
of  a  Greek  < {notation  whieh  he  ventured  cme  d.ay  t/) 
address  to  his  othcer,  revealed  his  real  f^osition,  and  a 
eommunication  was  in  conseipience  established  with 
his  friends  by  whieh  his  discharge  was  etfect<Hl.  He 
now  took  up  his  residence  at  Bristol  with  two  con- 
genial spirits,  Robert  South ey,  who  ha«i  just  beenol)- 
liged  to  (juit  Oxford  for  his  Ihiitarian  opinions,  and 
Lovell,  a  young  (Quaker.  The  three  conceived  the 
]>roject  of  emigrating  to  America,  and  establishing  ti 
pantisocracy  as  they  tenued  it,  or  community  in 
whi(;h  all  should  l>e  equal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. This  scheme,  however,  never  became  any- 
thini:  more  than  a  tlieory.  Money  was  needed  to  start 
it,  and  of  this  tlie  tliree  enthusiasts  were  e(|U ally  scarce. 
Jn  17l*r>  the  tliree  friends  married  three  sisters,  the 
Misses  Fricker  of  Bristol.  Coleridge  alviut  this  time 
started  a  jieriodical,  the  Watchman,  which  advocated 
extreme  opinions  in  religion  and  politics,  but  which 
did  not  live  beyonil  the  ninth  number.  In  171*0  ho 
took  a  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somei^etshire, 
wher(»  he  was  soon  after  jctined  by  the  poet  Words- 
worth and  his  sister,  wlio  came  to  reside  at  AUfoxden, 
in  his  iieighbfjurhood.  The  two  young  poet^  used  to 
rand>le  toirether  over  the(,>uantock  Hills,  and  arranged 
together  the  collection  of  jkhtus,  entitled  Lyrical  B.al- 
lads,  which  apj'eared  in  17i>S,  and  contained  Cole- 
ritlge's  Ancient  Marnier.  He  had  previously,  in  17l.»r>, 
})ul)lished  a  collection  of  juvenile  j)oems  in  co-opera- 
ti«in  with  Charles  Lamb.  While  residing  at  Ts  ether 
Stowey  he  used  to  otliciate  in  a  Unitarian  chapel  at 
Taunton,  and  in  1708  received  an  invitation  to  take 
the  ciiarge  of  a  congregation  of  this  dcnominatit»n  at 
Shrews))ury,  where,  however,  he  did  nothing;  further 
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thui  praach  the  probation  lermon.  An  acquaintance 
had  been  formed  by  him  some  time  preTiously  with 
the  Wedgewoods,  and  these  friends  now  bestowed  on 
him  an  annuity  for  life,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  making  a  tour  to  Germany  with  Words- 
worth. He  attended  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  German  literature. 
In  1800  he  returned  to  England,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence beside  Southey,  at  Keswick,  while  Wordsworth 
lived  at  Grasmere  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  From 
this  circumstance  of  the  three  poets  inhabiting  the 
same  district,  and  a  considerable  resemblance  subsist- 
ing between  their  styles  of  poetry,  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  epithet  of  the  'Lake  sdxool,'  was  affixed 
to  their  works  by  the  Edinburgh  and  other  reviewers. 
Some  time  previously  Coleridge  had  contracted  the 
pernicious  habit  of  opium  eating,  which  dung  to  him 
nearly  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  seriously  impaired 
his  mental  and  physical  powers.  About  1604  his 
health  had  considerably  declined,  and  with  the  view 
of  re-establishing  it  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  he 
acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  to  his  friend  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  the  governor.  In  1806  he  returned  by 
the  way  of  Italy  to  England.  In  1808  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  at  the 
Boyal  Institution.  From  this  time  to  1814  he  acted 
aa  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Ck>urier  newspaper. 
A  periodical  entitled  the  Friend  was  started  by  him 
in  1809,  but  only  reached  the  twenty-seventh  num- 
ber. His  religious  and  political  views  had  now  un- 
dergone a  great  change  from  those  professed  by  him 
in  younger  days,  his  rationalistic  notions  being  aban- 
doned for  orthodox  tenets,  and  his  ultra-radicaUsm 
for  conservative  principles.  In  1810  he  quited  per- 
manently the  Lake  district,  and  resided  with  various 
friends  in  London  till  1816,  when  he  located  himself 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tiie  house  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Gillman,  a  surgeon  at  Highgate.  Every  atten- 
tion and  kindness  were  here  shown  him,  and  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  emancipating  himself  from  the 
thraldom  to  opium.  A  conversazione  used  to  be  held 
weekly  by  bun  in  Mr.  GiUman's  house,  when  for 
honiB  consecutively  he  would  pour  forth  those  imin- 
termitting  torrents  of  wondrous  eloquence  which  en- 
chained the  hearts  and  senses  of  the  Usteners.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
conversational  powers  from  the  two  volumes  of  his 
Table-talk,  published  after  his  death.  In  1825  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  royal  asssociates  on  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  and 
as  such  received  an  annuity  of  100  guineas  out  of  the 
king's  private  purse  till  the  death  of  George  IV.  He 
died  on  25th  July,  1834. 

In  person  Coleridge  is  described  by  Wordsworth 
as  'a  noticeable  man,  with  large  gray  eyes.'  With 
an  ardent  and  affectionate  nature  his  amiable  quali- 
ties endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  while  at  the  same  time  his  vacillating  and 
irresolute  character  rendered  him  in  a  manner  through 
life  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  reduced  many 
of  his  greatest  efforts  to  the  condition  of  magnificent 
fragments.  His  poetry  eminently  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  his  mind,  dreamy  and  transcen- 
dental, with  at  times  glimpses  of  the  mysterious  and 
unseen,  which  break  upon  us  like  voices  from  an- 
other world.  Such  are  his  Ancient  Mariner,  Christa- 
bel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  In  sublimity  of  thought  and 
expression  even  Milton  has  nothing  superior  to  his 
Hymn  at  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chunouni,  while  his 
Genevieve  is  an  impersonation  of  tenderness  and 
purity  of  sentiment.  Some  passages  of  his  rendering 
of  Sdiiller  s  Wallenstein  excel  in  all  the  elements  of 
poetic  merit  those  in  the  originaL  His  metaphysical 
prase  writings  are  little  else  than  adaptations  from 
the  German  philosophers,  whole  pages  being  fre- 


quently merely  translated  from  Schelling.  Ab  a 
critic  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  Coleridge  may 
be  said  to  have  schooled  the  minds  of  his  younger 
contemporaries,  who  flocked  to  hear  him  at  GiUman's. 
His  Literary  Bemains,  edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  N.  Coleridge,  and  subsequently  by  Derwent 
Coleridge,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of 
literature. 

COLET,  Db.  JoHir,  an  eminent  divine,  and  founder 
of  St  Paul's  School,  London,  was  bom  there  in  1466, 
and  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  good  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician. 
After  completing  his  studies  and  obtaining  the  rec- 
tory of  Bennington,  in  Suffolk,  he  set  out  to  make  a 
continental  tour  for  improvement,  and  became  ac- 

auainted  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
be  time,  and  more  especially  with  Budaeus  and 
JBrasmus.  He  had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to 
Greek,  but  now  studied  it  more  thoroughly,  and  also 
employe4  much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers.  Though  he  had  already  obtained 
several  benefices  through  the  influence  of  his  father. 
Sir  Henry  Colet,  who  was  twice  lord-mayor,  he  had 
not  yet  entered  into  orders,  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1497,  he  was  ordained,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Oxford.  Here  he  lectured  on  St  Paul's 
epistles  and  other  theological  subjects,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  and  admiring  audience.  In  1505 
he  was  appointMl  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  is  said  to 
have  aroused  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  in  the  capi- 
tal by  the  discounes  he  delivered  on  the  Sundays  and 
gxxiat  festivals,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Beformation.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
not  allowed  to  escape  without  animadversion.  Fitz- 
James,  bishop  of  London,  was  particularly  virulent 
against  him;  and  Ms  friend  Latmier  declares,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  that  he  would  have  been  burned  as  a 
heretic  if  God  had  not  turned  the  king's  heart  to  the 
contrary,  llie  persecutions  to  which  Colet  was  thua 
subjected,  without  shaking  his  firmness,  made  him 
anxious  for  retirement,  and  as  he  had  a  large  estate 
and  no  near  relations,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  to 
good  purpose  in  his  lifetime,  and  aooordingly  became 
Uie  founaer  of  St  Paul's  school,  appointing  William 
Lilly  its  first  master  in  1512.  He  died  of  the  sweat- 
ing sickness  in  1519.  His  writings  are  neither  large 
nor  numerous,  but  give  good  evidence  of  his  learning 
and  piety. 
COLEWOBT.  See  Cabbage. 
COLIC  (from  koUm,  the  name  of  one  of  the  intes- 
tines). The  appellation  of  colie  is  commonly  given 
to  all  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscriminately; 
but  from  the  different  causes  and  circumstances  of 
this  disorder,  it  is  differently  denominated.  When 
the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or 
with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  called  a  UUiout  colic; 
if  Jlattu  causes  the  pain,  that  is,  if  attended  with 
temporary  distension,  relieved  by  the  discharge  of 
wind,  it  takes  the  name  of  JUUident  or  windy  colic; 
when  accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation,  it 
takes  the  name  of  it^mmatory  colic,  or  cntcritit. 
When  this  disease  arises  to  a  violent  height,  and  is 
attended  with  obstinate  costiveness,  and  an  evacua- 
tion of  fsces  by  the  mouth,  it  is  called  ptuno  Uiaca, 
or  Uiae  poitum.  Dr.  Cullen  enumerates  seven  spedea 
of  colia  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  colica 
PictonunL  This  is  called,  from  the  places  where  it 
is  endemial,  the  Poictou,  the  Surinam,  the  DewmMhire 
coUc;  from  its  victims,  the  plumber^  and  the  paint' 
tri  colic;  from  ita  srmptoms,  the  dry  beUy-acie,  the 
nervovt  and  tpatmodie  colic.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  poiM>n  of  load,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  when  it  occurs  to  glaners^  painters,  and  those 
employed  in  lead- works;  but  thouf^  this  is  one,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  cause.    In  Devonshire  it  oer- 
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tniiily  more  orton  arises  from  tbc  early  ci'l'T,  iiirnle 
of  liar.^^h,  unnpe  fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from 
new  nmi.  '^J'ho  (;liaract«Misti<'s  of  thi.s  di.s<.'a.so  are, 
oI»stinate  costivoness,  uitli  a  vomitin.:  of  an  acrid  or 
]>orj'a<'L'on.s  l>ile,  jtaina  about  the  reifion  of  the  navel, 
nliootin'jf  from  thence  to  eacli  .side  with  excr-;sivo  vio- 
leme,  stroni,'  convulsive  spasms  in  tin:  iiit<.>ti!ies.  and 
a  tendency  to  a  j-araly-i-  of  the  extremilJLS,  It  is 
oc('a^i<>ni,-(l  by  loii^-eciitinue'd  e<i.-liven«'ss;  by  an  ac- 
cumuiati<»n  of  aeiid  liile;  by  coKl  ajiplinl  either  to 
the  extremities  or  to  tiie  belly  itself;  by  a  f r.  o  use  of 
iinri|>e  fruits,  autl  \>\  ^r-at  irreLCularily  in  tlu;  mode 
of  livin;^.  J^'rom  its  ()Ceurrin<^'  frei|Ueiitly  in  I)e\on- 
shire,  and  other  cider  countries,  it  ha>.  been  supj-o^,  J 
toari.se  from  an  inijdeirnai  ion  of  lead  ree<  ived  by  the 
stomaili;  jiut  this  seems  to  be  a  nustake,  as  it  is  a 
Very  prevalent  di^e:use  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
where  no  cider  i.s  made,  and  where  tiiere  is  only  a 
very  small  (piantity  of  lerul  in  the  mills  em]'loye(l  to 
extr.iet  the  juice  from  the  suirar-canes.  ( )ne  or  other 
of  the  cause.i  just  eimmerated  may  justly  be  sai<l 
alway.H  to  i:i\e  lise  to  this  spt  eies  of  colic.  'I'he  dry 
]»elly-ache  is  always  attended  Avith  some  de;^M(0  of 
(lan:_'er,  which  is  in  proportion  t<»  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  duration  <.f  the  <li>'ase.  Kv<  ii 
w  hen  it  does  not  jtrove  f.it;il  it  is  too  aj't  to  teniiinate 
in  palsy,  and  to  have  I',  hind  it  <'ontr.i'  tit»ns  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  with  an  inabilit\  in  their  muxles  to 
I)erform  their  otlioe;  ,'ind  in  this  miserable  statt-  ('f  I 
existence  tlie  jtatient  lini^i.rs  out  niany  v.retehed  i 
yeais. 

COLTGNY,  CrAsrAitit  i)K,  adnnr  d  of  Friinco,  born  1 
in  1517.  at  Ch;Uilloii-sur-l.,oin'j-.  di.-tin_'ui.-h'd  him-  ' 
self  undeT  Fraiieis  I.  in  the  b;ittle  of  (  'eii-«oles,  and  , 
imder  Henry  IL,  who  made  him  colon«l--eneral  of  ' 
the  J''rench  infantry,  and  in  l.').VJ  admiral  of  Franee. 
lie  was  distini^uished  fdr  valour  in  lattle,  for  stiiet 
discij'line.  and  for  his  e<»n(|nt  -.ts  over  the  S[»aniards, 
in  jiarti'Milar  f<r  his  <K  fi  nee  of  St.  <iMi(  ntin.  When 
St.  (Juentin  wa.s  ta!:en  by  btoi-ni,  the  admiial  was 
m.ide  prisoner.  Aft*r  the  d-atli  of  Henry  II,  the 
intriLTUes  of  ('ath.irine  de'  Medici  inilucrd  him  to 
J'lace  himself  at  the  In  ad  of  the  Calvini.-ts  against 
the  (iui>es.  H<.'  formed  so  powerfid  a  party  that  the 
( 'atholic  reliL;i(»n  in  J'ran<e  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
(Vmde  was  more  ambitious,  cnterj>ri-inir,  a(ti'.«-'; 
('oliifuy  more  considerate,  prud<.'nt,  an<l  more  ht  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  j-arty;  e<pially  unfoitimate  in  war 
with  Conde.  but  .^killed  in  remedyin:^''  e'.  <ii  what 
apj>eared  irretrievable  losses,  and  more  to  br  f^ait d 
after  a  d-'feat  th.m  his  enemies  after  a  \  ictory,  he 
was  besides  endowed  with  virtues,  Avhich  he  ]>raetised 
as  far  rus  l>arty  s]»irit  and  the  \iolence  of  the  times 
permitted  liim.  'i'he' fii.^t  battle  between  the  llu;_'ue- 
n<'ts  ami  Catholics  (l.'>'i"J,  at  Urcux)  w;ls  h)-t  by  the 
admiial,  but  he  saved  his  army,  ^Vhen  the  J)uke  of 
(Juise  ^'.as  murdered  at  the  siei^'e  of  ()il'ans,  Iw  was 
aeeuse<l  of  IjeinLr  the  author  of  the  murder,  but  he 
ch'art  d  himself  by  a!i  oath:  it  was  unnece^^lr\,  the 
iK»blencss  of  his  .spirit  raising  him  above  suspieion. 
I'he  civil  war  rocommeneed  with  inereased  furv  in 
1!'>*'>7.  Coli^ny  and  (.."oudt-  encountered  the  Con^.table 
jSIontmorency  at  St.  J»enis,  'J'liis  indeci-i\e  aetion 
was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Jai'nac  (in  l.'pt")'.').  whi«'h 
was  fatal  to  the  CaKini^ts.  Conde"  fell,  and  the 
wliole  burden  of  command  devolvetl  on  Coli_;]iv.  Ibj 
alone  sustained  his  party,  and  wa^  beat'  n  aL,Miu  at 
!Moncontour,  without,  however,  lo-iini,'  his  cournje. 
An  ad\antai:eous  j'ea»'e  seeminL^ly  put  a  stop  t(»  this 
conte.st  (ir>70).  Colij^^ny  ai>i)eartd  at  court,  and  was, 
with  lii.s  adherents,  l(»aded  with  favours.  ( 'liarks 
]X.  <^'a\e  him  lUt».Oi»U  francs  as  an  indt  nmilieatiou 
for  his  injuries,  to.Lr«.'ther  with  a  .st  at  in  the  council. 
From  all  si<les  he  was  warn«-d  not  t(t  trust  to  ih'  >e 
caressed,     .iVs  tiie  admiral  was  leavinu'  the   J^ou'.re, 


August  2'2,  irj72,  hU  n^ht  hand  and  left  arm  were 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  windtiw.  One  MaurenrJ 
had  lired  at  him  from  a  building  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Germain  l^Xuxerrois,  according  u» 
tlie  plan  of  Catharine  de'  M'dici,  probably  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  (luise,  Charles  t«  ^titi'.ii 
the  deej»est  sorrow,  caur> d  .search  to  l>e  made  Tt  the 
assassin,  and  said  to  ('oligny.  'My  fatlier,  youh.'i\e 
the  Wounds.  l>ut  I  the  ]>.dn.'  This  he  said  at  tht- 
moment  when  the  ma^^acro  of  the  Frote.^tants  w  ii.-; 
already  prejiared.  'J'he  slaughter  beiran  oil  the  ni.bt; 
of  St.  l'.artiiolom».'w"s,  Atigust  24,  l.'»72.  (.See  Li.vf;- 
'inoi.(>Mi:u  s  1>AV,  St.)  'J'lie  l)ukcof  (iui.se  hasten. , I 
with  a  numerous  suite  to  the  house  of  the  adnjin-.l. 
<  )ne  r.ehme,  or  liesme,  at  their  hea^l.  eiitere<l  with 
his  thawn  t?wor<l  into  the  chaml>or  of  the  old  man, 
w  ho,  sittin.:  in  an  easy  chair,  said  with  a  c.aliu  ii.ieu 
to  their  h  .ider,  '  Voiuig  man,  my  gray  hairs  ou'..:ht  to 
connnand  thy  respcet;  but  do  as  thou  j>lea.>cst;  t/.<'»u 
canst  .shorten  my  life  but  a  few  days;*  ujM*n  whii  )i 
the  wretch  jderetd  him  with  several  stalts  and  thrvw 
the  body  out  of  the  window  into  the  courtyard.  Ihr:- 
col  pse  w;us  i;i\en  up  for  three  days  to  the  fury  of  the 
peoph',  and  finally  was  hung  ui>  by  tlie  feet  on  a 
gibb(  t,  at  Montfaucon.  Montnioreney.  a  eou-in  of 
I  (.'oli_qiy,  cau-ed  it  t'»  be  taken  down,  and  h.id  it 
seer<  tly  buried  in  the  ehapel  of  the  c.-u-^tle  of  Cluiii- 
1  tilly.  An  Italian  carried  the  he;ul  to  C'alhaiine,  who 
I  ordei'ed  it  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  lo-me. 

('OLIMA.  a  town  and  port,  Mexican  Confedeni- 
tion.  state  ( luadalaj.ira.  The  town  is  situate  in  a 
fertile  ]'lain,  near  the  v<«leano  of  the  .'^ame  nai:.e, 
which  ri.^es  to  a  height  of  J'J.oii.')  ff,t  al»o\e  the  levr,l 
of  the  .sea.  It  has  a  couriderable  demand  f<.»r  \arious 
artiele.->  of  trade,  such  a.^  linens,  cotton  eoods.  w<«.Uens. 
and  haiduare.  l*o]).  ;'.<•. ouu.  'J'he  poit.  called  I'uerto 
de  ('olima  or  iMan/..inillo,  is  about  ''>0  miles  s.s.'.v. 
frojn  the  city.     It  has  a  good  anchorage,  and  is  ae- 

ceS'-ible  to  larLTO  \'es>e'ls. 

('()LISFCM,  nioio  jiioprrly  Coi.nsMrrM,  a  gi„'an- 
tii-  ruin  in  JJoUjc,  the  gre.ite-st  amp'hitheatre  which 
i.'onian  magnihcence  e\«r  erected.  It  Wita  txim- 
nieiiced  by  \\,spa-sian  and  hni>hed  by  Titus  aliout 
tic-  year  J^o  A.l>.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
one  year  by  the  compulsory  lal  our  of  12,<'U0  Jews 
and  Chiistians.  it  is  >aitl  to  have  held  about  l]0,(ii".) 
spc-ctator.s,of  whom  abo\e  l'(i,(»00  were  seated.  For  the 
greater  ^lait  it  consists  of  travertine,  is  edijitical  iu 
shape,  l(;s(i  f.  .  t  in  cirt-umfereiice,  and  l'i7  feet  hiudi, 
and  has  thri  e  rows  of  columns,  (me  ab(»ve  theotlier:  tlie 
low.  -t  is  of  the  L>oric,  the  second  the  Ionic,  and  the 
bight  .■^t  the  Corinthian  order.  The  diaujcter  of  the 
.arena  from  side  t<t  .^ide  was  1S2  feet,  from  end  to  end 
2^."»  feet.  l)own  to  the  si.xth  century  this  nionu- 
nientof  ancient  gramleur  remained  alnio.st  iminjurtsl. 
wh<n  Theodt)ric,  kin;^'  of  the  (i(<ths,  caused  matori.d 
to  be  taken  fn-ni  it  for  the  construction  of  viu'ious 
buildiiiu'-s;  afterwards  I'ope  I'aul  II.  t*M)k  all  the 
stones  fr«im  it  which  were  u.sed  for  the  construction 
of  the  ]ialace  of  St.  i\Iark.  and  in  later  times  some 
other  palaces  were  erected  from  its  fragments.  At 
])i-e>ent,  care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  nuns  of  the 
( 'oli>eiiin,  l>nt  it  is  gra«lually  crumbling  away  of  it- 
self. (.)idy  a  ]»ortion  (from  six  to  ten  arcades)  of  the 
upjtr  ran,'e  remains,  the  lower  part  is  conjj*  trativt  ly 
eiitiiv.  Ihe  Coli-cum  received  its  name  from  tiie 
colo.->al  statue  of  Xero  which  wius  jdaccd  in  it.  The 
tra\eller,  after  ha\in.:  \iewed  tliis  inmien.se  binlding 
bv  daNli-ht,  should  return  to  gaze  a^ain  bv  the  b'>dit 
of  the  nux>n,  w  hen  its  gi'andeur  is  really  amazim.'. 

C(  )LL,  a  small  island  on  the  west  co:i.>>t  of  Scotlaml, 
off  Mull,  county  Argyle.  one  of  the  Hebrides,  about  1 2 
miles  long,  and  from  LI  to  o.l  miles  bro.ad,  with  alxuit 
<".o  mil-'s  of  bohl,  rocky  co.'u>t.  It  has  two  l>ays,  one 
on  the  .south  side,  called  lioch-lireacacha,  M'hic  h  nins 
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about  »  mfle  into  the  land,  and  affords  tolerable 
anchorage  in  nmuner ;  the  otiier,  called  Croflspool,  a 
little  farther  w.,  ia  useless,  being  ftdl  of  sunken  rocks, 
and  mnch  exposed  to  the  s.  and  8.w.  winds.  The 
only  harbour  worthy  of  notice  is  at  Arinangour,  about 
the  middle  of  the  island.  There  are  several  small 
fresh-water  lakes,  bat  no  rivers.  On  the  K.w.  side 
are  three  mineral  sprinss.  The  surface  is  rugged 
and  uneven,  but  its  highest  summits  do  not  ezc»ed 
800  feet.  A  vein  of  lead  ore  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  west  end  of  the  island,  but  it  has  never  been 
wrought.  A  great  portion  of  Coll,  particularly  on 
the  8.B.  side,  is  composed  of  moor,  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation. There  are,  however,  many  small  spots  of 
remarkable  fertility,  and  some  tracts  of  light  and 
sandy  soil  along  the  N.w.  coast,  which  are  tolerably 
productive.  The  black  cattle  reared  in  Coll  are 
reckoned  of  superior  quality.  Babbits  abound. 
Gaelic  is  the  universal  language  of  the  island.  The 
remains  of  several  Danish  forts  and  religious  houses 
are  still  visible.  Stone  cofiins  also  have  been  found, 
together  with  coins,  and  other  relios  of  antiquity. 
Pop,  in  1871,  7-23;  in  1881,  648. 

COLLATERAL  RELATIONS  (cdtaieraled), 
descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the  brothers  or 
Bisters  of  the  ascending  lines.  In  politics,  collateral 
lines  have  often  played  an  important  part;  and  great 
jealousies  have  frequently  existed  between  the  col- 
lateral lines  of  a  ruling  family. 

COLLE,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Italy.  The 
most  important,  called  CoUe  di  Yal  d'Elsa,  is  situated 
on  the  Elsa,  20  miles  8.s.w.  from  Florence.  It  is 
divided  by  asteep  lidge  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town; 
the  former  containing  the  residences  of  the  richer 
classes  and  the  principal  public  buildings,  and  the 
latter  occupied  chiefly  by  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tioiL  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  a  castle,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
paper.  The  vicinity  produces  much  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  silk.    Pop.  4379. 

COLL&,  Chables,  a  dramatic  poet,  bom  in  1709 
at  I'aris.  His  early  connection  with  Haguenier, 
Gallet,  and  Pannard,  writers  of  Anacreontic  songs 
and  vaudevUUtj  instilled  into  him  the  same  inclina- 
tion for  pleasure,  the  same  gay  philosophy.  Dramatic 
poetry  he  loved  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  paints 
freely,  nay,  boldly,  the  manners  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1783.  In  1807  appeared  his  posthumous 
work,  Journal  Historique,  giving  an  acoount  of  inter- 
esting events  in  the  history  of  literature  from  1748 
to  1772,  in  three  vols. 

COLLECT,  a  term  applied  to  certain  short  prayers 
found  in  tlie  liturgies  of  all  churches.  Some  of  the 
coUects  of  the  English  Chiuch  are  taken  from  the 
old  Roman  Missal,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  St.  Jerome.  Others  are  still  more  ancient ; 
while  a  few  have  been  added  after  the  Reformation. 
There  is  a  collect  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and 
a  corresponding  epistle  and  gospel. 

COLLEGE  (Latin,  collegium),  in  its  primary 
•ense,  a  collection  or  assembly,  in  a  gencnd  sense, 
a  collection  or  society  of  persons  invented  with  cer- 
tain powexB  and  rights,  performing  certain  duties,  or 
engaged  in  some  common  employment  or  pursuit. 
Among  the  Romans,  three  were  required  to  make  a 
college.  In  a  particular  sense,  coUege  signifies  an 
assembly  for  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  purpose. 
There  were  several  such  at  Rome,  for  example,  colie* 
gium  pontificum,  auguruiiif  septemvirorumf  &c.  In 
Great  Britain  and  America  some  societies  of  physi- 
cians are  called  colleges.  So,  also,  there  are  colleges 
of  surgeons,  a  college  of  hcoralds,  &c  Colleges  of 
these  kinds  are  usually  incorporated  or  established 
by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  The  most 
familiar  application  of  the  term  college  in  this  ooon- 


try  is  to  a  society  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  including  the  officers  and  students. 
The  early  histoir  of  these  institutions  is  somewhat 
obscure;  the  probability  is  that  they  were  originally 
founded  in  the  various  universities  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  similar  objects,  and  from  the  same  charitable 
motives.  At  &vt  tiie  students  of  the  universities 
had  no  common  bond  of  union,  except  that  of  study 
and  discipline,  and  were  lodged  where  they  could  find 
it  convenient.  Then  hostels  or  boarding-houses  were 
provided  (principally  by  the  religious  coders,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  their  own  fraternity),  in  which 
the  scholars  lived  under  a  certain  superintendenoo. 
Charitable  persons  subsequently  endowed  these  hostels 
that  poor  scholars  might  have  free  lodgings.  The 
foundation  of  a  college  was  completed  when  to  these 
endowments  were  added  stipends  for  all  or  a  certain 
number  of  the  students  reading  in  these  hostels  or 
inns. 

The  English  literary  colleges,  the  chief  of  which 
are  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  academical 
establishments,  endowed  with  revenues,  whose  fel- 
lows, students,  and  tutors  live  together  under  a 
head,  in  particular  buildings.  Each  college  is  regu- 
lated by  laws  framed  by  its  founder,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
from  time  to  time.  According  to  these  laws^  the 
head  (variously  styled  master,  principal,  warden, 
rector,  &c)  ii  either  chosen  by  the  fellows  from  their 
own  number,  or  appointed  by  the  crown  or  other 
authority.  ThefeUotPt  (mostly  graduates  who  have 
passed  Uie  lowest  or  B.A.  degree)  and  the  teholarg 
(admitted  when  undergraduates)  are  either  chosen 
from  particular  localities,  schools,  ftc,  or  elected 
according  to  merit  after  free  competition  between 
the  memben  of  the  colleges.  In  addition  to  the 
fellows  and  scholars,  the  colleges  nsually  receive 
independent  students  whose  number  is  limited  only 
by  the  extent  of  lodging  each  college  can  afford ;  it 
being  usual  at  Oxford,  though  not  at  Cambridge, 
that  each  student  should  take  up  his  quarters  within 
the  college  waUs.  The  undergraduates  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  tutorgf  who  are,  generally, 
resident  fellows  appointed  by  the  head.  As  all  col- 
leges founded  previous  to  the  Reformation  were  in* 
tended  to  supply  the  church  with  ministen,  the  in- 
comes attached  to  many  of  the  fellowships  had,  and 
to  a  less  extent  still  have,  to  be  relinquished  on  the 
marriage  of  the  holder,  llie  privileges  of  fellowship 
cease  iJso  on  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  after  taking 
the  M. A.  degree ;  the  appointment  of  a  fellow  to  a 
valuable  church  living,  or  his  inheriting  an  estate  of 
large  revenue,  and  the  like. 

In  France  there  are  colleges  in  all  large  towns, 
corresponding  to  what  are  cidled,  in  Germany,  ff!/m» 
nania.  In  the  small  towns,  the  colleges  are  called 
colUf/tt  communaux.  These  are  private  establish- 
ments, aided  by  the  commune,  and  subject  to  the 
aun-eiilancc  of  the  public  authorities.  In  Paris  there 
are  five  colleges  of  the  former  dsss,  termed,  since 
1850,  lyciet.  The  course  of  study  embraces  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  one  modem  language  (either 
German  or  Engliah),  religion,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  the  natural  sdenoes,  and 
drawing.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  CclUge  dt  France^ 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  university.  It  was  in- 
stituted in  1529  by  Francis  I.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  celebrated  Bud^.  Numerous  prof essoiv,  among 
whom  there  are  always  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men,  lecture  in  this  college,  iniblidy  and  gratui- 
tously. Their  lectures  embriMe,  besides  the  bnmchea 
of  science  generally  taught  in  universities,  the  modem 
European  languages,  including  the  Turkish;  and  the 
Persian,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Chinese,  Sanskri^ 
and  Tartar-MantchoQ  tongues^ 
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ft  degree  of  promptitode  and  nauUcal  skill,  combined 
with  prudence,  which  tended  much  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  captured  veesels,  and  proved  hiB  judgment 
tm  a  commander  to  be  not  inferior  to  his  courage. 
For  his  valuable  Bervices  on  this  and  other  occasions 
he  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  con- 
tinued in  his  command  of  the  fleet,  and  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  baron.  His  death  took  place  while 
cruising  off  Minorca,  in  the  ViUe  dt  Parts,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1810.  His  remains  were  carried  to 
England,  and  deposited  in  St  Paul's  near  those  of 
his  friend  Nelson.  Collingwood  i^pears  to  have  been 
a  model  of  a  naval  officer.  He  was  distinguished  for 
zeal,  courage,  humanity,  circumspection,  and  strict- 
ness of  discipline,  though  averse  to  flogging.  His 
letters  to  his  children  are  full  of  excellent  flentiments 
and  judicious  advice.  Every  young  naval  officer 
should  be  familiar  with  the  Public  and  Private  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Vice-admiral  Collingwood,  witii 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  (8vo,  third  edition,  Ixmdon,  1828). 

COLLINS,  Anthony,  bom  at  Heston,  near  Hotms- 
low,  in  Middlesex,  in  1676,  was  educated  first  at 
Eton  and  then  at  Cambridge.  With  the  view  of 
studying  law  he  entered  the  Temple,  London,  but 
soon  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  that  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  to  general  literature.  During  the 
yean  1703-4  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  be- 
tween him  and  Locke,  who  regarded  him  as  having 
'as  much  of  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake  as  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  anybody.*  Among  his  nume- 
rous writings,  which  were  all  published  anonymously, 
the  one  most  commonly  associated  with  his  name  is 
entitled  a  Discourse  on  Freethinking.  It  attracted 
considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and  was  answered, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Bentley,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  PhUeleuikenu  JApnentit,  the  reply  being 
remarkable  as  a  display  of  deep  and  learned  sagacity, 
coarse  wit,  and  intemperate  abuse.  Another  work, 
entitled  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  was  answered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from 
an  excruciating  disease,  and  died  of  it  in  1729.  It 
10  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  moral  and  social 
character  of  Collins  was  excellent.  The  duties  of 
the  public  appointments  which  were  conferred  upon 
him  he  discluu^ged  with  integrity  and  ability,  and  his 
benevolent  and  tolerant  spirit  gained  the  respect  of 
many  who  widely  differed  from  him  on  theological 
questions. 

COLLINS,  WiLUAU,  a  distinguished  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  was  a  hatter.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school  and  at  Oxford.  While  at  college  he  wrote 
bis  Oriental  Eclogues,  which  were  printed  in  1742. 
Their  success  was  moderate,  and  in  1744  the  author 
went  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  In  1746 
he  gave  his  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Allegorical,  to  the 
public;  but  the  sale  did  not  pay  for  the  printing,  and 
the  indignant  and  sensitive  poet  burned  all  the  un- 
sold copies.  Tet  among  these  odes  were  many  pieces 
which  at  present  rank  with  the  finest  lyrics  in  the 
language.  Pecuniary  distress  followed  this  disap- 
pointment; and  aided  by  the  advance  of  a  few 
eiineas  from  the  booksellen  for  an  intended  trans- 
tion  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  into  the  country,  whence  he  found  means  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  Colonel  Martin,  then  with 
the  British  army  in  Germany.  The  death  of  this 
relation,  who  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  £2000, 
raised  him  to  comparative  affluence ;  and  he  imme- 
diately returned  the  booksellers  their  advanoe,  being 
reduced  by  nervous  debility  to  an  utter  incapability 
of  any  q>eGies  of  mental  exertion.  Originally  too 
laxly  strung,  disappointment,  distress,  and  irregu- 
larity had  completely  disarranged  his  nervous  sys- 


tem. Dreadful  depression  of  spirits  followed,  for 
which  he  had  no  better  remedy  than  the  fatal  one 
of  the  bottle.  Although  he  did  not  suffer  from 
absolute  alienation  of  imnd,  it  was  thought  beet  to 
confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  finally  he  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  in  whose  arms  ha 
terminated  bis  brief  and  melancholy  career,  in  1756. 
His  odes,  from  which  he  derives  his  chief  poetical 
fame,  notwithstanding  the  disparaging  remarks  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  are  now  almost  univenally  regarded  as 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and 
variety  of  personification,  and  genuine  warmth  of 
feeling.  The  originalitv  of  Collins  oonsistB  not  in 
his  sentiments,  but  in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in 
which  he  clothes  abstract  ideas,  in  Uie  felicity  of  his 
expressions,  and  in  his  skill  in  embodying  ideal  crea- 
tions. His  chief  defect  is  an  occasional  mysticism. 
His  temperament  was,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  word,  poetical;  and  had  he  existed  under  happier 
drcumstances,  and  enjoyed  the  undisturbed  exerdse 
of  his  faculties,  he  would  probably  have  suipassed 
most  if  not  all  of  his  contemporaries  during  the  very 
prosaic  period  which  immediately  followed  the  death 
of  Pope. 

COLLINS,  WiLUAH,  an  English  painter,  noted 
for  his  landscapes  and  domestic  scenes,  was  the  son 
of  a  picture-dealer  in  London,  and  bom  there  on 
ISth  September,  1787.  In  1807  he  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  early  contributed 
several  pictures  to  the  exhibition,  gaining  the  silver 
medal  in  1809  for  a  drawing  from  the  life.  His 
picture  of  the  Young  Fifer,  exhibited  in  1811,  was 
purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  for  eighty 
guineas,  and  in  1813  be  at  once  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  eminence  by  his  Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb, 
so  well  known  by  engravinss.  The  previous  year  he 
had  lost  his  father,  vmo  had  died  in  drcumstances  of 
great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes  Collins  was  obliged  for  many  years  to 
maintain  a  hard  stroggle  with  the  world.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public, 
and  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  had  already 
earned,  and  in  1820  was  elected  a  Boyal  Academi- 
cian. For  his  picture  of  the  Fisherman's  Departure, 
painted  in  1826,  and  presenting  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  his  skill  in  the  delineation  of  coast  scenes, 
he  received  the  sum  of  350  guineas.  Other  noted 
works  of  his  are  Bustio  Hospitality,  Sunday  Morn- 
ing, and  Happy  as  a  King.  In  1836  he  visited 
Italy  with  his  family,  and  renuiined  abroad  for 
nearly  two  years.  Two  admirable  sacred  pictures, 
Our  Saviour  with  the  DoctoxB  in  the  Temple,  and 
The  Two  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  were  exhibited  re- 
spectively in  1840  and  1841.  About  1844  decided 
symptoms  of  heart<disease  began  to  show  themselves, 
but  though  frequently  suffering  extremely  from  this 
malady  he  continued  to  work  at  his  profession  with 
unabated  industry,  one  of  his  last  pictures  being 
Early  Morning,  exhibited  in  1846.  He  died  on  17th 
February,  1847.  A  life  of  him  has  been  published 
by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  the  wdl  known 
author  of  the  Woman  in  White,  and  other  popular 
fictions. 

COLLISION,  in  navigation,  is  the  shock  of  two 
ships  coming  into  violent  contact,  whereby  one  or 
boUi  may  suffer  more  or  less  injury.  The  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  are  thus  stated 
by  Lord  Stowell: — In  the  first  place,  collision  may 
happen  without  blame  being  imputable  to  either  party, 
as  where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  storm  or  any  other 
vU  nu^or,  in  which  case  the  misfortune  must  be  borne 
by  the  party  on  whom  it  happens  to  light.  Secondly, 
a  misfoi-tune  of  this  kind  may  arise  where  both  parties 
are  to  blame— where  there  has  been  a  want  of  duo 
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diligence  or  skill  on  both  Bides;  in  Buch  case  the  loss 
must  be  apportioned  between  them,  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  fault  of  both  of  them.  Thirdhj,  it 
may  happen  by  the  niiscoiKhict  of  the  snfTeriijg  party 
only,  and  then  the  rule  is  that  the  Kufferer  nnist  bear 
his  own  burden.  Ladhi,  it  may  have  been  the  faidt 
of  tho  ship  which  ran  the  other  down;  and  in  that 
ca.se  the  injured  jiarty  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire 
cr)ni}»ensutiou  from  the  other.  In  a  court  of  cfiramon 
law  the  same  rule  hokls  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
ca-^os ;  l»ut  in  the  second  (where  both  parties  are  to 
blauir)  tlie  rule  i.s,  that  if  tlie  ncLrlig^ence  of  lj4>th  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  mishap,  neither  has  an 
a<'ti<tn  a^jainst  the  other;  but  if  one  of  them,  by  exer- 
ri-iing  ordinary  care,  mij.^ht  have  avoided  the  conse- 
(|U«  nee  of  the  other's  nenlii^'cnce,  the  former  is  liable 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  the  latter.  In  pursuance 
of  the  Merchant  Shii)piug  Amendment  Act  (lh«j-), 
and  of  an  order  of  council  (Jan.  18f>.'j),  rei^dations 
for  preventinq'  collisions  have  l>een  issued,  which  con- 
tain rules  concerning  lights  and  fog-signals,  and  sail- 
ing and  steering  rules.  With  resj>ect  to  lights  it  is 
en;i<'ted  that  steamers  shall,  when  under  weigh,  carry  a 
white  rnastdiead  light,  on  the  starboard  side  a  green, 
and  on  tlie  j)ort  a  red  light:  when  towing  other  ves- 
sels they  must  carry  two  mast-head  lights,  j>la<;ed 
v«rticallv.  Sailinir  vessels  shall  carry  only  the  side 
lights;  fishing  and  <»ther  open  boats  are  not  required 
to  euirv  side  li'dits,  but  niav  use  a  lantern  with  a  red 
sii<le  on  the  one  side  and  a  green  slide  on  the  other, 
and  such  lantern  nnist  be  exhildted  in  suilicient  time 
to  prevent  collision,  and  so  that  the  gi'een  light  shall 
not  In;  seen  on  the  port  siile  nor  the  red  li-rht  on  the 
starltoard  side.  Shijis  :it  anchor  in  a  road.>tead  must 
oxliil'it  a  white  light  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  Init 
not  2(1  feet  above  the  hull,  in  a  glolndar  lantern  8 
inches  in  diameter,  slH»win_r  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
all  round.  The  sailing  and  stiurring  rules  demand 
tliat  if  two  sailing  ships  are  a]>proacliing  each  other 
end  on,  or  nearly  so,  the  helms  of  b(»th  must  be  put 
to  i'^»rt,  so  that  each  niay  pass  on  the  j)ort  si<le  of  the 
other;  in  crossing  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  the 
sailing  sliip  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side  sliall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  shij)  with  the  wind  on  the  star- 
In.  ird.  but  if  they  have  both  the  ^\^nd  on  the  same 
side  tlie  ship  which  is  to  windward  sliall  keej*  out  of  the 
way  <»f  the  one  that  has  it  to  leewai'd.  If  a  steam-ship 
and  a  sailing  ship  are  approaching  so  a-s  to  inv(»lve 
collision,  tlit;  former  must  keep  out  of  the  way  (»f  the 
latter.  The  rules  for  two  steam-shi|)S  passing  or 
erossin'^'-  are  nearly  the  same  as  for  sailing  ships.  Jf 
oni'  \e:>sel  is  overtaking  another  she  mn>t  kee[)  out 
of  tin*'  way  of  the  last-named  vessel.  When,  aceordmg 
to  the  ruJes,  one  of  the  ships  keej».s  out  of  the  other's 
way,  th;it  other  shall  generally  be  understood  to  keep 
h'- r  e<iui>e. 

(  ■(  'Lh(  )r>T()N.      See  rifOTOGRAl'llY. 

COLLOID.     See  JUmasis. 

C'OLLOT  DHEliUnl.^,  J  kan  IMai;ii:,  born  at 
Paris  in  17r>(',  after  receiving  a  good  education  be- 
came an  aetoi",  and  in  this  eajiacity  travelled  through 
I'l-.ineo,  l»elgiuni,  and  Holland,  ]>erfonning  in  tlie 
(litlerent  towns  with  consideraMe  success.  It  was 
during  this  |j(  ri(td  that,  aceonling  to  a  custom  com- 
mon ani'*ng.>t  actors,  he  adopted  the  nanie  of  D'ller- 
bois.  He  att'Twards  l)eeame  njanag^  rof  the  thr'atre 
at  (llient,  but  tni  the  breaking  ojit  of  the  hVeiieh 
revolution  hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  zealously 
espoused  the  \iews  of  tliC  ultra-]»arty,  and  j'uMished 
his  Ahnanaeh  du  PJre  (lerar'I,  wiiich  gained  the 
prize  oll'ere«l  l>y  the  .Jacobin  Clnb.  and  gave  him  much 
influence  with  the  most  violent  revolutionists.  ^Vfter 
the  events  of  the  luth  of  August  he  became  a  member 
of  the  mimiciiial  council  of  Paris,  and  a  few  days 
after  the  horrors  of  iSeptcmber  w;uj  chosen  deputy 


to  the  national  assembly.  He  afterwards  became 
an  active  lea<:ler  of  the  Mountain  against  the  Girond- 
ists. After  filling  several  missions  he  was  sent  bv 
Hol.>espieiTe  along  with  Fouch^  to  Lyons,  in  171*-j, 
with  almost  unlimite<l  ]K>wers,  and  was  guilty  of  the 
most  flagrant  enormities.  P>eclaring  that  he  found 
the  guillotine  too  tedious  and  formal,  he  introtbice'l 
the  method  of  executing  wholesale  by  the  sword  an<i 
Vty  discharges  of  musketry.  On  his  return  from 
Paris  he  became  a  determined  opfKment  of  Rcd»es- 
])ierre,  and  being  chosen  president  of  the  Convention, 
(19th  July,  1794),  contributed  powerfully  to  hU  fall. 
A  few  weeks  after  his  own  downfal  followed-  Vi\ 
the  motion  of  Merlin  he  Avas  ex-pelled  from  the 
assembly  and  banished,  with  his  Avoithy  associat-e 
Pillaud-Varennes,  to  Cayenne.  Having  here  at- 
temitted  to  excite  an  insurrection  of  the  Id-Oi-^ki 
against  the  whites,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  forti^x^sd 
of  Siimamari.  and  drank  himself  to  death  in  1790. 

C(^LLUSIC)X  (Latin,  coJ/vsir,^  a  playing  to- 
gether), in  law,  is  a  secret  agreement  iMBtween  opp<jS- 
ing  litigants  to  obtain  a  particular  judicial  decision 
on  a  preconcerted  statement  of  facts,  whether  true 
or  false,  to  the  injury  of  a  third  party.  Ctdlusion, 
when  proved  to  exist,  nuUihes  the  judgment  obtained 
through  it. 

C(  )L]\L\N,  Gkotu.f.  a  dramatic  writer  of  last 
century,  born  at  I'lorence  in  1733,  his  father  being 
at  that  time  I'ritish  envoy  to  the  grand-duke's  court. 
Prom  Westminster  School  he  was  removed  at  the 
usual  acre  to  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated as  .M.A.in  17'»8,  having  previously,  in  conjunction 
^\ith  his  friend  Ponnel  Thornton,  piddished  a  serie:? 
of  essays  after  the  manner  of  the  S['ectator,  under 
the  title  of  the  Connoisseur.  Ho  wrote  in  17t)0-61 
the  comedies  of  P<tlly  lioneycombe  and  the  Jealous 
Wife.  U'he  Clandestine  ^larriage  we  owe  to  him 
and  Garrick.  U'his  was  left  untinished,  and  it  has 
never  l>een  ascertained  to  which  of  the  authors 
most  credit  is  due  for  one  of  the  l>est  pieces  in  our 
theatrical  repertory.  The  English  Merchant,  the 
OxoniaTi  in  Town,  and  other  pieces,  followed  the 
foregoing.  In  1777  he  purchased  of  Foote  fur  an 
annuity  the  little  theatre  in  the  Havmarket,  and  con- 
tinned  in  the  personal  superintendence  of  it  till  the 
year  ]  71**  >.  when  a  paralytic  .attack  not  only  deprive*! 
him  of  the  use  of  one  side,  but  destroyed  his  intcl- 
h;ct,  leaving  him  hopelessly  insane.  He,  neverthe- 
theless,  lin-ered  on  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  l*iuldiug- 
ton  till  17'.'  I,  in  which  year  he  die«l. 

COL^IAN,  Geori.r  (' the  Younger'),  son  of  the 
preceding,  vas  Viorn  in  London,  October  21,  17t>-. 
He  received  his  education  in  a  private  academy  of 
]\larylel)one,  in  Westminster  Sch(X»l,  at  Christ 
<'lnirch,  Oxford,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  On 
his  return  to  London,  being  designed  for  the  law,  he 
w.is  entered  as  a  student  in  the  'JVmj'le.  but  soon  left 
k^al  studies  for  dramatic  and  general  literature.  He 
a-.^istt  d  his  father  as  director  of  the  Haymarkct 
'Jlieitre,  an'l  succeeded  him  as  its  patentee.  After 
selling  his  interest  in  the  theatre  he  wa.s  appointed 
exon  of  the  Yeoman  Guard  by  George  IV.;  and  by 
the  Lord  Chamberhun  (Duke  of  M«mtrose)  examiner 
of  ]>lays,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  a 
severe  j»inism,  h.ardly  to  have  l>een  expected  in  a 
man  who  wrote  with  almost  licentious  frcctlom  him- 
self. jNIost  of  his  dramas  were  well  received,  an«l 
Some  of  tliem  still  keep  the  stage;  as  John  Pidl,  the 
Heir-atdaw,  I'oor  Gentleman,  and  Love  Laucrhs  at 
Locksmiths.     He  died  in  London,  2(jth  Oct.  Ib3i>. 

COJ^MAP,  or  KoT.^rAii  (ancient,  Cofumbaria),  a 
city  of  (iennany,  in  T'^pper  Alsace,  formerly  in  the 
French  department  of  Haut  Ixhin,  30  miles  s.s.w. 
Stnisbuj-iT,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Ba.<el,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lauch  and  a  branch  of  tlie  Pecht, 
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wbleh  ]dn  the  m  2  mUes  below  the  town.  It  ii 
agreeably  Bitaated  about  2  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
voagea  Moontaina.  Ita  fortificatioiu  were  destroyed 
in  1673,  and  it  is  now  aiiiroanded  by  boaleTBrds^  and 
entered  by  three  gates.  Hie  only  pnblio  square 
of  importance  is  that  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where 
a  weekly  market  is  held.  The  public  buildings  are 
not  remarkable;  they  oonmst  of  the  cathedral,  built 
in  1SG3 ;  the  palace  of  justice,  hotel  de  ville;  college, 
containing  the  public  library  with  36,000  Tolnmes, 
and  some  pictures  by  Schon,  Albert  Durer,  &c ;  and 
the  museum,  where,  among  other  curiositiea,  a  re- 
markable aerolite  is  preserved,  which  fell  near  En- 
sisheim  in  1492,  and  originally  weighed  about  284 
lbs.  The  portion  here  weighs  about  1 42  lbs.  Cofanar 
has  manufactures  of  print^  tPodB,  calicoes,  silks,  &c., 
besides  cotton-spinning  mills,  tanneries,  and  cham- 
ois-leather works.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  manufactured  goods  of  Alsace,  and  in  iron,  grain,  ^ 
wine,  madder,  &c.;  and  in  colonial  produce,  with 
which  it  supplies  Switzerland.  In  1552  Colmar  was 
surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  and  made  an  im- 
perial free  town.  In  1632  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  who  kept  it  two  years.  It  was  united  to 
France  in  1697  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  sur- 
rendered to  (lermany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
26th  Feb.  1871.    Pop.  26,106. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of,  and 
31  miles  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Lancaster.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street  running  east  and  west  almost  in 
a  straight  Une,  with  sereral  subordinate  ones  diverg- 
ing from  it.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  Piece 
Hall,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  originally  erected  for 
the  weekly  display  of  woollen  goods,  but  now  only 
open  at  the  annual  fairs  and  for  entertainments.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  mousseline  de  laine,  calicoes, 
and  woollen  goods.  Colne  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  having 
had  a  fulling-mill  in  the  time  of  Edwu^  II.  Abp. 
Tillotson  was  educated  at  the  free  granmiar-school 
of  Colne.     Pop.  of  township,  10,313. 

COLOCYNTH.  The  fruit  of  CucumU  (now  Cit- 
rvUut)  ColocynthuMf  a  species  of  cucumber,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  the  oolocynth  of  the  shops.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  aperient.  The  essential  principle, 
which  ii  of  an  extremely  bitter  nature,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cciocyntkine. 

COLOGNE  [German,  JTfi/n],  a  well-known  city, 
Prussia^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  capital  of  the 
Khine  province,  and  of  circle  of  same  name.  It 
stands  close  upon  the  river,  in  the  fonn  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  connected  with  the  town  of*  Deutz,  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  a  bridge  of  brtats  and  an  iron  bridge. 
It  »  surrounded  by  wallR,  which  form  a  circuit  of 
several  miles,  and  present  perfect  ezaroples  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  middle  ages.  Outside  the  walls 
are  fine  gardens  and  walks.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  a  great  part  of  the  city  bore  the  im- 
press of  the  middle  ages— the  streets  were  dark,  nar- 
row, and  filthy,  pools  of  water  being  left  to  stagnate 
in  the  thoroughfares;  but  now  government  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town  generally,  by  opening  up  public  walks, 
and  by  widening  and  paving  the  streets.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  a  remarkably 
fine  old  building;  the  hall  of  justice,  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace,  the  Gilrzenich,  finished  in  1474,  in  which 
several  diets  of  the  empire  were  held;  the  town-hall; 
the  tempelhaus,  a  Byzantine  building,  used  now  for 
public  meetings  respecting  navigation,  industry,  and 
commerce.  But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1248,  one  of  the 
finest  and  purest  Gothic  monuments  in  Europe.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  its  entire  length  is  about 
490  feet;  breadth,  231  feet;  the  roof  rests  on  100 


columns,  of  which  the  four  centre  ones  are  80  feet  in 
circumference.  The  choir  was  long  the  only  part 
finished;  it  is  161  feet  l^gh,  and,  with  its  pillars, 
arches,  chapels,  and  ita  superb  painted  glass  windows^ 
presents  one  of  the  finest  sights  oonoeivable.  In 
1842  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  edifice  was 
commenced,  after  designs  by  Zwimer ;  the  works  have 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  since  that  time,  and  were 
completed  in  1880.  The  two  western  towers  are 
each  511  feet  high,  and  are  thus  the  highest  edi- 
fices in  the  world.  The  other  remarkable  churches 
are  those  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  is  an  altar-piece  of 
the  crucifixion  of  that  saint,  by  Rubens,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  this  church,  in  whieh  he  was  baptized; 
St.  Mary,  on  the  capitol,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
capitol  of  the  ancient  Roman  city,  and  dating  from 
about  the  year  1000,  with  some  good  stained  gloss 
windows;  the  Apostles*  church,  in  the  Neumarkt, 
built  about  the  year  1200,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  having  a  singularly  elegant  and 
picturesque  exterior;  the  church  of  St.  Ursula,  fille«l 
with  the  bones  of  the  11,000  British  virgins,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  were  destroyed  here  on  their 
return  to  Britain,  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Ursuln : 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  Maria  Himmelsfahrt, 
dating  from  1636,  overloaded  with  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  marble  sculpture,  Ac;  and  St.  Gereon's, 
which,  like  the  church  of  St.  Ursula^  is  lined  with 
bones,  not,  however,  of  virgins,  but  of  the  Thehaii 
legion  of  martyrs,  slain,  according  to  tradition,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  IMocletian;  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  oldest  churches  in  the  city.  The  city  contains 
three  gymnasia — two  for  Roman  Catholics,  the  other 
for  Protestants;  an  observatory,  and  botanical  gar- 
den; a  normal  school,  a  ptiblic  library,  a  theatre, 
several  hospitals,  a  school  of  design,  a  museum,  &c. 
The  manufactures  are  considerable,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  cotton  yam,  woollen  stockings,  bonnets,  silks,  vel- 
vets, tobacco,  soap,  hats,  lace,  and  the  celebrated  eau 
de  Cologne  [Grerman,  K6lnischea  Wcuatr],  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  different  manufacturers. 
There  are,  besides,  some  tanneries,  distilleries,  and 
numerous  sugar  refineries.  Its  commerce  is  consider- 
able; it  has  a  good  port  on  the  Rhine,  and  an  ex- 
tensive railway  communication  with  the  interior  of 
Germany  and  with  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  is  the 
principal  entrepot  of  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  trade  on 
the  river,  and  has  active  commercial  relations  with 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Cologne  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  was  originally 
called  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  being  the  chief  to\iim  of 
the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Romans  made  it  a 
colony  A.D.  51,  and  called  it  CoUmta  Agrippina.  It 
was  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  in  870,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of 
the  HanRcatic  league,  its  population  then  amounting 
to  150,000.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  Co- 
logne carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  England,  in  the  produce  of  the  country 
— wine,  com,  flour,  malt,  beer,  ftc.  The  arts  and 
sciences  also  flourished,  and  its  university  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  Germany.  Intestine  divisions, 
and  other  causes,  finally  effected  its  min,  and  in  1792 
it  ceased  to  be  a  free  city.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1 794,  ceded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  in  1801,  and  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814.  Dims 
Scotus  died  in  Cologne  in  1308,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Minorites;  and  Rubens  was  bom 
here  in  1577,  in  the  same  house  in  which  Mary  of 
Medicis  died,  in  1642.     Pop.  (l.^SO),  144,772. 

COLOMBIA,  United  Statbs  of  {Ettadot  Unido$ 
de  Colombia)^  a  federative  republic  of  South  America^ 
comprised  of  the  nine  states  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar, 
Boyaca,  C*auca^  Cundinamarca^  Magdalena,  Panamii, 
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Santander,  and  Tolima.  The  confederation  was  con- 
stituted by  tlie  convention  of  Bogota,  concluded  2uth 
September,  1S61,  by  the  representatives  of  these 
states,  whose  territories  had  previously  formed  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada.  The  constitution  com- 
pleted 8th  May,  1SG3,  vests  the  executive  authority 
in  a  president  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  legisla- 
tive m  a  congress  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  three  re- 
presentatives of  each  of  the  nine  states.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  republic,  who  succeeds  the  president 
in  case  of  accident,  is  chairman  of  the  senate.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, each  state  being  considered  as  a  single  con- 
stituency and  returning  one  member  for  50,000,  and 
an  additional  one  for  every  complete  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. Each  state  has  a  separate  legislature  and 
executive.  The  hea<l  of  the  executive  of  Panamd 
takes  the  title  of  president,  those  of  the  other  states 
that  of  governor,  'i'he  jK)wers  of  the  president  of 
tlie  union  must  be  exercised  through  four  ministe- 
rial secretaries  responsible  to  congress.  The  presi- 
dential term  of  oftice  is  from  1st  -April  of  one  year 
to  31st  March  of  the  following. 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  form  a  country 
of  vast  extent,  though  much  less  so  than  the 
former  llepul>lic  of  Colombia,  which  comjirised  the 
M'hole  of  New  Granaila,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
The  territory  of  the  present  republic  includes  the 
w  hole  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  bordering  on  the 
state  of  Costa  Kica,  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  to  the  river  Mira,  which  forms  the  boim- 
dary  between  it  and  Ecuador.  Eollovviiig  the  course 
of  the  Mira  and  of  the  river  San  Aliguel,  the  boun- 
dary trends  wouth-east  from  tlie  coast  to  Ion.  74", 
wlicre  it  takes  an  cast  and  north-ejist  direction, 
lx>rdering  on  the  territories  of  ]'>ua<lor  and  Brazil  to 
alM>ut  Ion.  09'  15',  when  it  proceeds  due  nortli  along 
the  Venezuelan  territory  from  about  1"  26'  to  nearly 
6^  N.  lat.;  from  this  iM)int  it  takes  an  irregular  curve, 
bounded  by  the  State  and  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  which  fonns  its  north  boundary. 
Along  the  south  and  east  boundaries  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  difii>uted  territory.  The  area  of  the  republic 
is  estimated  otiicially  at  455,000  square  miles,  but 
independent  authorities  consider  this  estimate  to  be 
much  too  large. 

According  to  the  conformation  of  its  surface  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  princijial  regions, 
namelv,  the  elevated  region  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the 
west,  and  tliat  of  the  low-lying  lands  in  the  east. 
The  former  occu])ie8  the  greater  portion  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  ])resents  a  richly-diversified  surface,  being 
formed  chiefly  of  three  mountain-chains,  wliich  start 
from  a  pf)int  not  very  far  north  of  the  town  of  Pa^to, 
and  stretcli  northwards  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction, 
inclosing  between  them  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
( 'auca  and  !Magdalena.  The  central  chain,  or  Cor- 
dillera of  Quindiu  and  Suma  Paz,  contains  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  country,  namely,  tlie  volcano 
of  Tolima,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  18,270  feet. 
In  the  north  the  Cordillera  of  the  isthmus  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  form  isolated  moun- 
tain grf)ups  of  smaller  extent.  The  two  great  rivers 
of  Colombia  are  the  IVIagdalena  and  the  Cauca,  both 
of  which  flow  northwards,  and  entirely  within  the 
country.  The  former  receives  the  watei*s  of  the 
latter  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  low  lands  of  tlie  east  belong  to  the 
central  plains  of  South  America,  and  fonn  a  transi- 
tionary  regnon  between  the  plains  of  North  Brazil 
and  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  region.  The  waters  of 
this  part  of  the  country  are  chiefly  conveyed  by  the 
Upper  Bio  Meta  and  the  Guaviare  into  the  Orinoco, 
or  by  the  U[»per  Yajjura  or  Caqueta  to  the  Amazon. 


The  low  lands  of  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  coasts 
are  of  but  small  extent.  There  are  volcanoes  still 
in  activity,  or  which  have  been  so  since  the  dia<x>veTy 
of  the  country.  Earthquakes  are  not  unconunon,  bot 
are  usually  less  destructive  than  in  Central  America. 
The  climate  is  naturally  as  varied  as  the  surface  g€ 
the  country.  At  Honda,  nearly  1000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  so  intense  is  the  heat  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
held  on  a  stone  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  even 
the  waters  of  the  Magdalena  are  warm.  At  Mom- 
pox,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  MagdalenA,  th^ 
sea-breeze  ceaees,  and  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
up  to  HondA,  350  miles,  is  made  under  the  mcMact  op- 
pressive atmosphere  conceivable  through  myriads  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  stinging  insects.  The  jtdlow 
fever  is  endemic  at  Cartagena  and  on  the  ^&t  coasto. 
On  the  elevated  country,  as  the  plain  of  Bogota,  8U00 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  clim&te  is  perfectly  salubri- 
ous, and  the  temperature  seems  that  of  eternal  spring. 
The  tierra  fria^  as  it  is  called,  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  elevated  regions.  The  tierra  ieni}dadaj  a 
still  greater  extent  of  country  lower  down,  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  including  all 
the  coast-lands,  the  lower  vadleys  of  the  Cauca  and 
Magdalena  and  the  eastern  plains,  belongs  to  the 
tierra  caliente.  The  flora  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  The 
limit  of  trees  reaches  on  Tolima  to  over  10,000  feet; 
that  of  barley  is  about  1000  feet  lower.  A  gneat 
part  of  the  country  is  stiU  covered  with  virgin  foresta, 
which  yield  excellent  buil<ling-wood,  Peru>ian  hark, 
caoutchouc,  vanilla,  &c.  The  fauna  is  veiy  rich,  and 
includes  among  other  smimals  the  jaguar,  puma,  tapir, 
armadillo,  sloth,  various  species  of  deer,  the  gigantic 
condor,  and  countless  other  varieties  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  various 
and  abundant,  though  still  imperfectly  explored. 
Fine  coal  occurs  in  the  plain  of  Bogota,  80oO  feet 
above  the  sea.  Platinum,  gold,  silver,  emeralds^  and 
diamonds  are  found,  but  all  these  productions  are 
very  indolently  sought  after.  Indeed,  industry  of 
every  kind  is  at  a  very  low  stage  in  Colombia.  Maize, 
bananas,  and  plantains  are  the  chief  articles  of  food. 
Kice  is  little  cultivated,  and  wheat  still  less,  and  not 
enough  cocoa  is  produced  to  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption. Tobacco  and  coffee  are  cultivated  and 
exix>rted  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sugar  is  also 
grown.  Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
— Panamd  hats,  mats,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  being 
almost  the  only  articles  that  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  class. 

According  to  official  returns  the  pop.  of  the  nine 
states  of  Colombia  in  1870  is — Antioquia,  365,974; 
Bolivar,  225,060;  Boyaca,  482,874;  Cauca,  435,078; 
Cundinamarca,  409,602;  Magdalena,  85/255;  Panama, 
220,542;  Santander,  425,427 ;'Tolima,  230,821 ;  Terri- 
tories, 2000.  Total,  2,900,633.  The  prind|>al  towns 
are  Bogota,  40,000;  Carthagena,  25,000;  Popayan, 
20,000;  Panamst,  18,378.  The  federal  army  is  2000 
men  in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war  1  for  every  100 
of  the  population. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  ports  of  Panam^  and  Aspinwall.  The 
transit  trade  across  the  isthmus  is  estimated  at 
Xl 7,000,000  i)er  annum.  In  1879-80  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  was  £2,760,996;  of  the  importii, 
X'2,077,600.  In  ISSl-the  exports  from  Colombia  to 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £1,372,137,  and  the  im- 
ports of  British  produce  to  £1,186,415.  The  most 
important  exports  are  tobacco,  cotton, coffee,  Peruvian 
bark,  and  the  jirecious  metals. 

New  Granada  was  discovered  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
in  1499;  it  wa«  visited  by  Columbus  on  his  fuurth 
voyage,  in  1502.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  was 
made  in  1510  at  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  in  the 
Gulf  of  iJurieu.     According  to  the  Spanish  custom 
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«acteii^re  grants  of  the  country  before  it  wu  oon- 
qnered  were  made  to  the  discoverers  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  early  settlerB.  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila, 
who  received  such  a  grant  in  1514,  had  the  north 
coast  of  Panamil  explored  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco,  and 
in  151 S  founded  the  town  of  Panami.  The  conquest 
cf  the  interior  of  the  country  was  effected  about 
1536-37  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  one  of  the 
offioen  who  aoocmpanied  Pizarro  to  Peru,  who  sub- 
dued the  southern  provinces,  and  Gonzalo  Himenes 
de  d^esada^  who  reduced  the  northern  districts,  and 
who  in  153d  founded  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotii, 
the  future  capital  of  the  country.  The  whole  country 
WM  formed  into  a  single  province  under  a  captain- 
(general  in  1547.  In  1718  New  Granada  was  erected 
into  a  viceroyalty.  The  captain-generalship  was 
restored  in  1724,  and  the  viceroyalty  again  in  1740. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Europe  the 
dependence  of  her  American  colonies  became  weak- 
ened, and  was  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be  oppressive,  ^ 
and  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  became  the 
si^*nal  for  most  of  them  to  tbrow  off  the  yoke.  New 
Granada  declared  its  independence  in  1811.  This 
declaration  entailed  a  war  which  continued  with 
varying  success  till  1822.  The  Independents  were 
totally  defeated  in  1S16,  and  the  country  remained 
under  the  Royalists  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
emancipated  by  Bolivar,  and  united  in  1819  with 
Venezuela  to  form  the  first  republic  of  Colombia. 
The  first  work  of  the  new  confederation  was  to  com- 
plete the  liberation  of  New  Granada,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Ecuador,  which  was  freed  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1S22,  and  joined  the  new  republic. 

When  the  pressure  of  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
yc^e  was  withdrawn  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
thrtw  states  was  found  to  be  destitute  of  strength. 
Venezuela^  under  General  Paez,  one  of  Bolivar's 
officers,  showed  in  particular  a  disposition  towards 
independence,  and  after  various  internal  divisions 
the  three  states  finally  separated  into  three  republics 
in  Nov.  1831.    In  1 S58  the  Republic  of  New  Granada 
took  the  name  of  the  Granadion  Confederation,  and 
included  eight  states,  that  of  Tolima  being  subse- 
quently formed  out  of  the  state  of  Cundinamarca  by 
separating  the  provinces  of  Mariquita  and  Neiva, 
the  town  of  Bogota  being  detached  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent federal  district.    The  revolution  of  1861  was 
a  democratic  revolution  conducted  by  General  de 
Mosqueray  and  directed  against  the  Conservative  and 
Church  party.    The  federal  constitution  leaves  each 
of  the  states  to  administer  its  own  laws,  undertaking 
to  watch  over  the  general  order  and  to  prevent 
aggressions  of  one  state  upon  another.    It  also  takes 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  reserves  certain  taxes 
for  the  use  of  the  federal  administration.     Since  the 
revolution  there  has  hardly  been  a  year  unattended 
by  revolutions,  insurrections,  or  political  disturbances 
in  one  or  more  of  the  separate  states,  and  the  central 
government  has  not  been  without  its  share  of  troubles. 
General  Mosquera  acted  as  dictator  from  September, 
1861,  until  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution,  and 
as  provisional  president  until  1st  April,  1864,  the 
be^ning  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  president 
el«;ted  under  it.    On  15th  Aug.  1863,  after  some 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  unite  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Ecuador  into  one  state,  he  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ecuador,  and 
approached  the  frontier  with  an  army.     On  Sept. 
29  the  foreign  minister  of  Colombia  transmitted  to 
an  Ecuadorian  plenipotentiary  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  confederation  to  be  aftowards  submitted  to 
Venezuela.     Oct  19,  Ecuador  refusing  to  sign  the 
treaty,  Mosquera  published  a  hostile  declaration. 
Nov.  20  Ecuador  declared  war.    Dec  12  a  battle 
look  place  near  the  frontier  at  the  Indian  \'illage  of 


Cuaspud,  in  which  the  troops  of  Ecuador  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  Before  the  oattle  Mosquera  observed 
that  they  had  6000  men,  but  he  had  4000  soldiers. 
Dec.  80  peace  was  concluded,  Mosquera  renouncing 
the  accomplishment  of  his  project  oy  force  td  arms. 
Mosquera  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Don  Manuel 
Morillo  Toro  (1864-66).  He  was  elected  second 
president  of  the  republic  (for  1S66-C8).  There  being 
disturbances  in  several  of  the  states  he  took  advan- 
tage of  a  clause  of  the  constitution  to  proclaim  him- 
self dictator,  15th  March,  1867,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  in  congress  he  dissolved  it  on  29th  April. 
On  23d  May  he  was  arrested  during  the  night  by 
the  second  vice-president,  who  assumed  power,  tem- 
porarily convoking  the  congress,  and  recalling  the 
first  vice-president,  General  Gutierrez,  from  Europe, 
(reneral  Gutierrez  on  his  return  assumed  the  presi- 
dency with  the  sanction  of  congress,  and  was  elected 
president  for  the  next  term  (18G8-70).  In  1669  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Colombia  and  tlie 
United  States  giving  the  latter  the  exclusive  right 
to  construct  a  canal  across  the  isthmus;  but  nothing 
beyond  exploring  and  surveying  was  done.  The 
canalisation  of  the  isthmus  has  now  been  undertaken 
by  the  Inter-oceanic  Canal  Company,  founded  in 
Paris  in  lb76.  (See  Pamama.)  A  recent  authority 
sums  up  his  observations  on  the  country  thus:— 
'  On  the  whole  Colombia  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
prosperous.  Her  resources  are  being  gradually  d»> 
veloped  under  the  influence  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  industry  of  her  citizens.  Her  engage- 
ments are  not  heavier  than  she  can  reasonably  be 
ex]iected  to  fulfil.  Her  great  want  is  roads,  and  to 
tbis  vital  point  the  attention  of  each  successive 
administration  is  directed.' 

COLOMBO,  a  seaport  towaj  Ceylon,  on  the  south- 
west coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kalani  River,  and 
about  70  miles  west  by  south  of  Kandy;  the  seat  of 
the  British  government  and  principal  emporium  of  the 
island.  It  is  handsome,  and  is  nearly  divided  into 
four  parts  by  two  broad  streets.  A  porticm  of  it, 
comprising  the  best  hodses  in  the  town,  is  within  the 
waUs  of  its  very  extensive  fort,  which  occupies  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land,  and  embraces  a  circiunferenoe 
of  nearly  1^  mile.  On  the  north  side  of  the  fort, 
on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  is  the  Pettah  or  Black 
Town,  regularly  built,  and  divided  into  fifteen  streets. 
Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  rows  of  trees. 
There  are  many  Dutch  houses  in  the  town,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  by 
their  glass  windows  instead  of  Venetians.  The  houses 
of  the  Europeans  outside  the  town  are  very  beauti- 
fully situated,  especially  those  near  the  sea.  lliere 
are  a  great  number  of  well-stocked  shops  in  the  town, 
and  several  bazaars  or  market-places,  amply  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  with  tropical  herbs 
and  fruits,  the  latter  induding  pine-apples  and 
oranges  of  superior  quality.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  the  government  offices,  government  house, 
hall  of  the  supreme  court,  museum,  &c  Some  of 
these  are  verr  handsome  structures.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Episcopali  ins,  Presbyterians, 
Koman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Ilia 
Moors  have  two  handsome  mosques  decorated  with 
minarets;  the  Hindus  also  have  their  temples,  rudely 
sculptured.  The  ramparts  of  the  fort  are  very  strong, 
having  eight  principal  bastions,  and  a  number  of 
lesser  ones,  with  curtains,  banquettes,  and  parai>cts 
communicating  with  one  anutlier  all  round.  The 
whole  of  the  fort,  except  the  side  next  the  sea,  has 
a  deep  ditch  or  fosse  in  front  Bcliind  it  there  to 
ft  lake,  which  almost  insulates  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  thto  lake  to  a  tongue  of  land  oallod  Hlava 
Island,  from  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the 
Dutch;  it  to  covered  with  neat  huusos,  buugiuuwi^ 
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ari'l  otlicT  ]");iiMin[r3  interspersed  amonnr  stately  areea 
aii'l  l'rt':i(l-friiit  In  os  and  cocoa-nut  palms.  The 
Lai'l  (inr,  ^vhi(•h  is  in  the  form  of  a  >^emicirck',  is 
capaMe  of  nceivinLr  .^niall  vesst-ls  onlv,  and  the  roads 
\\iiere  tlie  hir^e  sliips  cast  ancli<»r.  at  iijjwards  of 
a  mil*/  fioin  th'-  shore,  are  ex|»osed  to  tlie  south-west 
m-'Us. Mil).  Put  severe  gales  seldnm  occur  now,  so  that 
si  lips  m.'iy  and  do  frot|uent  it  all  the  year  throULrh 
with  pcriV't  safety.  C'ol"nih<»  is  the  chief  port  of 
<'cylai.  For  an  account  of  its  c«»mm<rce,  which  i.s 
in'-lu<led  in  the  returns   for  the  island,  sec  Ckvlox. 

I'op.  i<M)/2.':'.s. 

(•(JLOX.     See  Trx.  tiatiox. 

(.'( )IJ  ►XEL,  the  ( oniuianderof  a  re.riment,  wliether 
of  hoi'.-'\  foot,  or  artill'  ry.  Any  rank  a1><»V(.'  a  colonel 
coii^fituteM  the  Ixart.r  of  it  a  j-<neral  othcer.  In  the 
P»n"li-h  service  tlu,'  rank  of  •■olonel  is  honorarv,  and 
is  u-ually  hestowed  iqion  oilirfrs  of  Mijuiior  raidv 
aii'l  jirim-es  <.f  the  l.ilood,  wIm.  receive  tlu;  emohmiciits 
of  it  in  addition  to  tho-.i-  of  their  r«;_,Mdar  raidv.  The 
actual  coni!uan<lLT  (-f  the  rejiini-nt  is  th'-  li<.  utenant- 
Coh.jiel.  In  >ome  of  iht;  <.'ojitiiicntal  arnii-s  also  the 
Colon-ley  Is  an  hoimrai-y  post  h<.ld  by  persons  of  rank 
in  th-'  .-Jiay  or  the  .-taLr. 

C'<  >Jj  (XXA,  one  (■[  the  most  illustrious  f.iTiiilies 
of  Italy.  It  i-^  of  a;i  i<nt  dat»\  and  ]ia<l  l>eeome  ini- 
])ort  lilt  r.s  early  as  the  ei:^'iith  century.  ]t  deriv<'S 
its  nana;  fi-oiu  a  h  .;•  nd.  Another  ac<'on>it  of  its 
ori_:in  rcfei>  it  t*  the  tov.n  of  Colonna  in  the  I'apal 
St  It'  s,  ah'iut  I  I  miles  from  le.me.  Anionir  its  jios- 
srv>ions  \\a.>  the  town  <»f  J'al'^trina.  lt<  riches  and 
the  nuiiiher  of  its  elients  u'axe  it  th<'  iirst  ran';  anioiur 
the  leaiian  noPility.  J)iirin.r  the  middle  a-.re.>  it 
jplayd  an  impoitaut  l>;irt  in  the  affairs  of  I'airope, 
li'  ■aUH-  alii'd  to  the  uri  att  "-t  houses  of  Italy,  S]!:dn, 
and  <ieiJnany,  and  lias  fiirhished  many  cehhrated 
warriors,  j».p(S.  and  cardinals.  Anions,'  its  mo>t  re- 
niarkal'le  m- inhets  are  (ln»\'ANNr,  a]i[H»iiit<.d  car- 
dinal in  1l'1<"),  a«'conip,uiitil  the  fifth  trusad<>  as 
leu'.'ite,  and  found'd  the  iutspital  of  Lateran.-  (Iio- 
VA.NNi,  eai'ilinal,  iiej-h-w  of  the  precedinif,  a  Pomini- 
c;ui,  di' il  aiioiit  I'J^.'i.  Jle  Composed  numer<)us  his- 
toiieal  \\  i)]"l.<,  V.  hieh  have  ri  iiiained  in  manuseiipt, — 
AiJiinii.s  ]ti:,  sehola>tic  theoh.jirm,  jn'ior-u'cneral  of 
the  ,\njr,-tine  order,  horn  1"J17;  died  l.".l<».  He  was 
ail  ard'jnt  rcali-t  and  discij-leof  .St. 'I'liomas  A<iuinas, 
und'  I-  wliom  he  studied  at  Paris. — (1ia<  omi.,  e;u-dlnal, 
and  his  nephew  Sciakua,  u'<'ner;d.  'I'lie  foiuu  r  o])- 
]H.-' d  the  eh  etion  of  T'ope  I'oniface  A'J  I  f.,  and  the 
hitti  r  r-u]tpoitod  I'hilippe  le  ImI  auain>t  the  ]'0|.e, 
who  di-!ro\ed  their  town  of  Pah  <tiina,  and  ra-''d 
th<  ir  j>  daee^.-  Sii  I'ano,  hrotla  r  of  S.'i;>rr;i,  de-'-rteil 
th«.«  jtoliev  of  lu-5  hoii.^e.  au'l  l'<r'aiiie  a  .-uj»j>orter  of 
th-'  (Iiielf  party.  H<'  ^•.  as  ehosi  n  a  st.nator  alonii' 
with  nislhi.thc  heredit:irv  enemy  <»f  his  family.  He 
was  a  h  tdii-  of  the  noMes  in  oppo-,iti..u  to  Kion/i.  to 
who;-''  '.■•o\ernment  he  t' lupoiarih'  suhmitt<_al,  l>ut 
was  hilhd  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  from  liim 
hy  a  i'i,iij,-,l,  -,,>'iiii  iri  1 :',  (7.  — <  >rro\i;,  I\.]M^  Maitiu 
v.,  horn  Pl''!"^,  eh-i'ted  hv  ("ouii'il  of  < 'on-tani(>  to 
.mic<'.  ed  doliii  XX  IJ  f.,  1  1th  X^)V.  J  W! .  dii  d  at  Pome, 
*J"th  P.h.  l):;i  *s.'',  I*niT-h — !'Aia:!/.n»,  --.neial, 
cousin  of  j^ro-jiero  and  fathir  of  \  ittoria,  s"r\id  in 
the  army  of  ( 'harles  \' I  LP  of  I'ranev  in  1  1'.'!;  in  the 
army  of  l-Vederic-k,  kimr  of  Xa]  le^.  in  ir,'7:  and 
aft<rwar<b  in  that  of  Ferdinand  the  ('atlioli.-.  hy 
wlp.m  he  was  made  L-rand-con-tahle  in  l.'<i7.  SuVt- 
s(([Ui.  fitly  he  sei'\e'l  in  the  Pa]'al  army  und'  r  Julius 
IP  In  l.'.pj  he  Avas  made  prisoner  at  thv;  hattle  of 
PaviTiiia  I'V  Alfonso  d  ]]sle.  chdc"  of  l.'enara,  who 
treated  him  \vith  di-tiix'ti'Ui,  and  «lismi>^'d  him 
without  ran-om.  To  show  his  '_:r;ititude  he  tried  to 
reconcile  Alfonso  with  the  ]'ojie,  and  i^ave  him  a  safe 
conduct  to  Come  to  P'om-':  hut  Julius  kept  him  ]»ri- 
boner,  and  attaeked  his  states.     Cohmna,  indi^iumt 


at  this  breach  of  faith,  rescued  Alfonso  from  the 
Papal  troo})S,  and  reconducted  him  to  Ferrara.  He 
•lied  in  la'Jd.     See  two  following  l)iograj»hie8. 

COLOXX^A,  PROSPERO,  a  celebrated  Italian  general 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  invasion  of  It:ily 
by  Charles  VIII.  he  took  part  with  that  prince, 
owimr  to  In's  enmitv  aijainst  tlie  Onsini  familv.  He 
shortly  afterwards,  however,  abamloned  the  French 
cause,  and  bore  arms  in  the  Sjcmish  interest.  His 
master  in  the  art  of  war  w;is  the  i^Tcat  Gonsalvo  d.e 
Cordova,  and  under  his  ]eaJei*shi}>  it  fell  to  his  lot  t*.* 
conduct  the  famous  Ca:sar  J-ior^ia  as  .a  pris<.ner  t«j 
Spain.  Amoni,'-  his  more  noted  victories  were  tho^e 
gained  at  A'icenza  over  the  Venetians,  l.'.P*'.;  and  at 
liicoque  o\er  the  French,  p'22.  He  also  took  Mil.an 
from  the  French  in  1521,  and  (ienoa  in  l.'»22.  In 
PV_':}  lie  defended  Milan  sueci.-ssfully  au'  diist  A'imiral 
P.onni\et.  lie  was  cut  oli'  by  sicknessi  in  the  niifldle 
of  his  earocr  in  la 2 3. 

P()P(  )XX''A,  ViiTORTA,  the  most  renowned  pc<te.ss 
of  Italy,  was  the  dau/liter  of  P'ahrizio  Colonna.  Idjb- 
const;d>le  of  X'aples,  and  V)orn  in  141")  at  Marin-i,  a 
hef  iHlou^^im;  to  the  family.  At  the  a;;e  of  fuur 
yt  ars  >he  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Fonlinand 
Franeesco  d'Avalos,  marijuis  of  l\-seara.  a  1k\v  of  the 
same  a-^'e.  'I'ln;  rare  excellences  both  of  lM>dy  and 
min<l  w  ith  w  hich  iiature  and  a  mo.-t  careful  education 
had  adorned  her,  maile  her  an  object  of  imiven-al 
admiration,  so  that  even  princes  sued  for  her  hand. 
ihit  faithfid  to  her  vow,  .>^he  gave  her  hand  at  the 
a.ro  of  sevent.  I  n  to  the  companion  of  lior  youth,  who 
had  l)ecomc  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
a, a'.  They  lived  in  the  ha]>]uest  union,  \Vhen  h«  r 
husband  fell  in  the  battle  of  I'avia  (102a),  A'ittori.i 
sought  consolation  in  siditude  and  in  jmetry.  All 
her  (toems  were  devoted  to  the  memory  t>f  her  hus- 
l)an(l.  She  lived  seven  years,  by  turns  at  X^aj.h.-s 
and  at  Ischia,  and  afterwanls  retired  into  a  moiux-i- 
tery,  Iirst  at  (>r\ieto.  and  finally  at  \'iterl.>o.  She 
aft'rwards  abandoned  the  monastic  life,  and  m.ide 
I'oine  Iter  aboile.  wdiere  she  «lied  in  la47.  Her  most 
ceh  bratt  d  W(»]'k  is  the  Pime  Spirituali,  laSS.  They 
are  considered  among  the  luippiest  imitations  of 
Petrarea. 

(■nP(  )XX'A.  Cape  (ancient  Simnnit),  the  soutla m 
extrendty  of  Attica,  Creece.  It  is  of  a  remarkal-le 
ap)iearance,  and  forms  a  coTispieuous  objet't  at  sea. 
Jt.•^  suinmit  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  2dl-> 
fe'  t  above  the  sea,  said  to  li.ave  been  dedicated  t-o 
Athena,  and  «tf  which  Hixteen  columns  of  white 
)narble  ar.'  still  staiiding.  ''J'here  are  caverns  l>eneath 
the  ca])e.  fo]-na  rlv  the  fre<pient  resort  of  pirates. 

< '()i^<  •XX'^APP,  in  architecture,  any  series  or 
range  of  columns  ].iaeed  at  certain  intervals,  called 
intercolumniations,  from  each  other,  varying  a^X'<.»rd- 
iniT  to  the  rules  of  art  and  the  order  employed. 
^\  hen  surround itiL,'  the  l>uilding  on  the  exterior  the 
i-olonnade  is  called  a  j>i'r,'.-<f>/lr:  when  jirojecting  Ik- 
Nond  the  lint;  of  the  buildinu-  it  is  called  a  portiro, 

C'OPOXSAY  an.l  OPOXSAY,  two  ishmds  oJT 
the  west  co.ast  of  Argyle,  Scotland,  united  at  low- 
w  ater,  and  at  hi,di-water  only  abcMit  1  00  yards  apart; 
uiut>d  len.rth  ai>out  12  miles;  Im-adtli  varying  fre.in 
1  to  W  links.  ( )n  Oroir^.ay  are  still  seen  the  imposing 
ruins  of  an  extensive  priory  founded  by  the  lord  of 
the  i^lcs^  and  c>n  an  i>let  in  a  lake  of  Colonsay  tht^ 
reuiiiirs  <.f  an  ancient  stronghold.  Considerable 
numl'i  rs  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  su[)erior  de- 
scription are  reared,  and  the  hshing  of  cod  emplovs 
a  Considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonsay 
has  an  excelhi-nt  harbour  called  I'ortnafeamin.  I'op. 
in  1^71,  -biS;  in  l^^l,  e>7. 

(.'(►LOXY,  a  settlenu  nt  formed  in  one  country  by 
tlie  inhabitants  of  another.  Colonies  m.ay  either  be 
formed  in  <lependence  on  the  mother  country  or  in 
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Independence.  In  the  latter  case  the  name  of  colony 
ia  retained  only  in  a  hiBtorical  sense.  The  motives 
whidi  lead  to  the  formatbn  of  colonies,  and  the 
manner  of  their  formation,  are  various.  The  lust  of 
conquest  and  the  ambition  of  extending  territory; 
the  requirements  of  commerce;  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  combined  with  the  love  of  adventure; 
the  necessity  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  redundant 
population;  political  dissensions;  the  convenience  of 
removing  to  a  distance  persons  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  state,  and  especially  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  a  numerous  criminal  class  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  expatriations,  are  among  the  chief  motive 
which  have  influenced  colonization,  and  they  have 
led  to  a  variety  of  means  of  conducting  it  so  great  as 
to  defy  classification.  It  is  even  hardly  possible  to 
define  a  colony  with  perfect  precision.  Colonization 
is  only  a  more  formal  development  of  the  migratory 
tendency  which  seems  to  be  conmion  to  the  human 
race  with  other  animals,  and  even  with  lower  forms 
of  organized  life.  A  colony  may  be  considered  as  an 
oiganized  and  permanent  migration;  but  as  the  plan 
or  oxganization  which  constitutes  a  colony  may  be 
either  accidental  or  predetermined,  it  b  only  from 
the  result  that  the  dirtinction  can  be  drawn  between 
colonization  and  the  casual  flow  of  population  which 
constitutes  mere  emigration. 

The  early  eastern  conquerors,  such  as  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylonians,  seem  from  some  notices  in  the 
Bible  to  have  adopted  a  sort  of  double  principle  of 
colonization  with  a  view  to  reconciling  tiie  conquered 
to  their  yoke,  removing  large  numbers  of  captives  to 
territories  \mder  their  own  immediate  jurisdiction, 
and  causing  their  own  subjects  to  migrate  to  the 
conquered  districts,  by  means  of  whom  they  might 
be  more  easily  kept  in  awe.  Among  ancient  nations 
the  principal  promoters  of  colonization  in  the  more 
formisd  sense  were  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Bomans;  and  the  greatest  colonizers  in  modem 
times  have  been  the  English  and  the  Spaniards,  next 
to  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  Portuguese,  the  I>utch, 
the  French,  and  the  Danes.  The  Germans  have 
latterly  contributed  largely  to  the  tide  of  emigration, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  America;  but  they 
Lave  done  little  directly  as  colonizers. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  were  partly  caused  by 
political  dissensions  and  redundant  population,  but 
were  chiefly  commercial.  They  extended  along  the 
shores  and  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  every  du^ction,  and  reached  even  to  Spain. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  Carthage,  the  greatest 
colonizing  state  of  the  ancient  world.  From  the 
dirtanoe  of  the  mother  states,  and  the  slowness  of 
communication,  many  of  them  must  have  been  prac- 
tically independent  from  a  very  early  period;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  colonies  of  Carthage, 
which  wielded  powerful  armies  and  maintained  great 
fleets,  not  only  for  commerce  but  for  conquest,  uid 
which  had  always  the  double  aim  of  political  and 
commercial  power  in  her  schemes  of  colonization. 

The  Greek  colonies,  which  were  widely  spread  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  commonly  indepen- 
dent, and  frequently  soon  surpassed  the  mother  states 
in  power  and  importance.  The  Greek  civilization 
was  largely  based  upon  and  highly  favourable  to 
individual  liberty,  and  the  independence  of  spirit 
which  it  fostered  made  political  dissension  a  frequent 
cause  of  colonization.  A  still  more  pressing  one  was 
the  limited  extent  of  the  Greek  territories,  and  the 
inviting  character  of  those  by  which  they  were  sur- 
round^ 

Borne  was  a  state  which  left  nothing  to  the  indi- 
vidaaL  Its  colonies  were  chiefly  military,  and  while 
the  empire  lasted  were  all  in  strict  subordination. 


Ab  the  Boman  power  declined  the  remains  of  them 
amalgamated  with  the  peoples  among  whom  they 
were  placed,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  homo- 
geneous growth  of  modem  civilization. 

Before  America  and  the  way  by  sea  to  the  East 
Indies  were  discovered,  the  states  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Genoese  and 
of  the  Venetians,  had  no  foreign  colonies.  The 
Mediterranean  afforded  a  passage  to  an  extensive 
commerce,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  small 
Italian  states,  particularly  Venice  and  Genoa,  and 
the  seaports  of  Catalonia.  The  commerce  between 
India  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  way  of  Ormus  and  Aden,  on 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  the  harbour  of  Beyrout,  and  especially  Egypt, 
were  the  chief  emporiums.  The  Portuguese  nation 
entered  upon  a  mvitime  career  in  the  vigour  of  its 
heroic  age.  Continual  wars  with  the  Moors  in 
Europe,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  had  roused  that 
chivaJrous  energy  in  the  people  which  is  favourable 
to  romantic  enterprises.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Moors,  then  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  most 
of  the  European  nations,  served  to  incite  their  rivalry 
and  stimulate  them  to  this  early  enterprise,  and  they 
rendered  to  colonization  the  essential  service  of  be- 
coming the  pioneers  of  Europe  in  maritime  discovery. 
On  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415  by  John  I.  of 
Portugal,  his  son  Henry,  a  prince  educated  in  the 
highest  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day,  eagerly  ac- 
quired from  the  Moors  of  that  city  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  impart  as  to  the  coast  and  interior  of 
Africa,  and  by  his  own  voyages,  which  have  earned 
him  the  title  of  the  Navigator,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  the  enterprise  of  others,  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  1463  to  promote  that  long 
and  brilliant  course  of  maritime  discovery  which  has 
given  immortality  to  his  name. 

The  Portuguese  in  1419  disoovered  Madeira;  in 
1431-60  the  Azores;  in  1483  they  passed  Cape  Bo- 
jador,  previously  the  limit  of  European  navigators; 
in  1446  they  reached  Cape  Verd;  in  1449  they  dis- 
covered the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  penetrated  to 
Sierra  Leone;  in  1484  they  visited  Congo.  In 
1487  Bartolomeo  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  called  the  Cabo  Tormentoeo.  King 
John  II.  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  de  Boa  Esper- 
anza,  a  title  which  was  justified  when  a  few  years 
later,  under  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  another 
daring  adventurer  led  the  Portuguese  by  this  route 
to  the  East  Indies.  Vasco  de  Gama  landed.  May 
20,  1496,  near  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
Moors  had  previously  been  in  possession  of  the  inland 
trade  of  India,  and  it  was  not  without  a  stroggle 
that  the  Portuguese  succeeded  in  establishing  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Nothing  short  of  the 
lofty  spirit  and  determined  valour  of  the  first  viceroy, 
the  great  Almeida  of  Abrantes,  1506-9,  and  of  lus 
still  greater  successor,  could  have  founded  with  such 
feeble  means  an  extensive  dominion  in  India.  The 
first  Portuguese  colonies  were  garrisons  placed  along 
the  coasts  of  the  continents  and  islands  they  visited 
for  the  security  of  their  commerce,  as  Mozambique, 
Sofala,  and  Melinda,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa; 
Ormuz  and  Muscat,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  Goa,  Diu, 
and  Damao,  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India;  Nag- 
patam  and  St  Thome  (now  a  suburb  of  Madras),  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Goa  became  the  capital  of 
their  Indian  dominions.  Coloxues  were  established 
in  Ceylon  in  1505;  in  the  Moluccas  in  1510;  Java, 
Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Borneo  were  also  colonized, 
though  the  settlements  there  did  not  attain  so  great 
importance,  and  commercial  relations  were  opened 
up  with  China  in  1517,  and  Japan  in  1542.  Tho 
direction  taken  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  in  their 
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desire  to  trade  \vltli  tlie  African  coasts,  and  to  reach 
India,  made  tbem  miss  the  discovery  of  America; 
but  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Cabral  in  May,  L'iUU,  a 
few  months  after  I'incon,  and  tliis  mai,Tiilicent  pos- 
Bes-iion   fell   to   I'ortui^al,    and   wjus  colonized   about 

The  .s[>lendid  colonial  empire  of  which  tlie  founda- 
tions were  tluis  laid  wtus  not  destined  to  last.  Ah  in 
the  ca.se  of  Sjtain  tlie  eneri;^y  of  the  Portucrue.se  nation 
was  tranimt;lled  by  8upei->«tition.  The  Inquisition 
was  introduced  into  Portui;al  in  lo'l*),  soon  after  the 
Jesuits  made  their  apiK-arance.  Tiie  spirit  of  tlie 
peo]»le  had  alroa<ly  beirim  to  decline,  and  a  vicious 
colonial  jtolicy  had  weakened  the  i)ower  of  P(»rtuL'al 
before  she  herself  had  fallen  in  ir»SO  uiu.ler  the  do- 
minion of  Philip  II.  of  SjKiin.  The  colonial  pos.>e>- 
sions  of  l^ortujal  were  afterwards  assailed  by  the 
l)utch  as  enemies  of  the  Sj)aniards,  and  when  nhe 
recovered  her  independence  under  the  house  of  lira- 
ganza  in  1040,  many  of  them  were  irretrievably  lost. 
Prazil  declared  her  independence  in  LS22.  'ihe 
colonial  jxissessions  of  Portupd  are  now  limittd  to 
an  area  of  about  440  s(piare  miles  in  Asia  at  (loa, 
Damao,  and  I)iu.  India;  Maca^),  China;  and  some 
islands  in  the  Indian  -\rchij)elairo.  In  Africa  the 
Cape  Verd  and  other  islands;  settlements  in  Sene- 
gambia,  Cuinea,  ^Iozaml>i<pie,  Sofal.a,  Aii:,^»la,  Pen- 
gucla.  Mossaniedes,  &c,,  amountinj^'  in  all  to  nearly 
40,000  square  miles. 

PortuLjal  never  carried  on  commrrce  with  the  I".;ist 
Indies  by  means  of  a  i>rivile,ied  st)cicty,  Init  by  tlet  ts 
^vhich  started  every  year,  in  Febiuarv  or  March,  \'*>v 
India  under  the  protcetion  of  the  gitvernmtnt.  '^I'he 
coasting,'  trade  in  India,  which  wixs  conline«l  to  a  few 
scajiorts,  the  lV»rtu^aiese  in  very  early  times  endra- 
vonred  to  monopolize;  but  they  c<^ntent(d  themselves 
with  (arrvini^  goods  to  Lisbon  without  attriiij'tiuLr  to 
exj)ort  them  to  the  rest  o(  Kurojte.  'J'he  disadvan- 
ta.;es  of  this  system  were  soon  felt  by  their  niarine, 
particularly  as  it  allowed  the  Ihitch  to  bcconu.-  dari- 
j^erous  rivals.  From  this  time  the  Portu^^'uese  main- 
tained a  place  ami>ng  the  important  colonial  jKAwrs 
of  Lurojie  chicHy  by  the  jiossession  of  P.razil.  It  was 
fortunate  as  re'4'irded  the  colonization  of  this  country 
that  its  gold  mines  were  not  <lisrovered  till  Pn^s,  its 
■wealth  in  diamonds  not  until  17lIS,  and  that  its  trade 
was  not  m<-»no]tolized  by  two  eomi)anies  till  the  time 
of  Pombal. 

Soon  after  the  IVrtui^iiese  the  Spaniards  com- 
menced the  work  of  colonization.  Octolx;r  ]2^  1  I'Jl!, 
Columbus  discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador. 
Kayti.  or  San  Dominiro,  named  by  Columbus  ]v<i>a- 
fiola.  w.a>  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  same  voyaL^e. 
I>ecember,  14y'i,  and  immediately  coh»nized.  J*ort<> 
Ilico  and  Janiai^.v  were  colonized  in  P'ot*,  Cuba  in 
ir.lL  On  tlie  mainland  a  Sj>anish  stttlement  %\as 
effected  in  Coloml lia  ( Xew  ( Jranada)  in  1510.  Mexico 
was  compieied  1519-1*1  ;  I'lcuador,  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  I'cru  an<l  Chili,  were  occu]>ied  and  sub- 
dufil  betueen  1524  and  1541  ;  and  Sj'ain  was 
laised  to  the  first  I'ank  among  the  colonizing  p(»wei"s 
of  Puro]>e.  Columbus,  whoso  enti-rj)rise  was  .asso- 
ciate-1  with  Various  pious  moti\es,  the  convcrsit»n  of 
the  Khan  of  Cathay,  antl  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anitv  in  anticipation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the 
World,  and  the  j>rocuring  of  means  to  acc(tnijtlish  the 
oI>i(  ct  of  the  Crusades,  the  delivery  of  the  holy  places 
fr<-m  the  inhdels,  refl'-cting,  doubtless,  upon  the 
dillieulties  he  had  himself  experienctfd  from  the  want 
of  means,  wrote  home  from  the  New  World — */,'/ 
oro  cs  cxcehntldimo  .  ,  .  '{uit  ii  /o  titne  hare  (jwntlo 
quinr  end  mundo.'  With  such  a  strong  bU-ndingof 
motives  the  Spaniards  continued  to  regai'd  their  new 
pos.se-;si<tns.  Some,  animated  by  a  zeal  for  rt-Hiri'^i^ 
lilai  Partolomeo  de  las  C:isas,  coiLsidered  the  conver- 


sion of  the  natives  as  the  great  end  which  Heaven 
had  assigned  tt:>  them :  and  this  end,  in  the  eye?*  of 
many  enthusiasts,  justified  the  doubtful  moans  of 
coTKpiest.  Others,  inspired  l.»v  the  love  of  gh-ry  or 
the  jKission  for  gain,  scru}>led  at  no  means  by  whi<h 
it  was  possible  to  gratify  their  ambition.  The  meaner 
niotive  especially  prev,ailed  with  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  an  unbounded  rapacity,  combined  with  the 
liaucrhty  and  somewhat  indolent  character  of  tJie 
Castilians,  to  produce  a  decree  of  callousness  and  a 
remorseless  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjugat^Ml 
peoples  which  li.os  hardly  been  p.aralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  similar  enterprises.  To  this  result  the  ami'le 
discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  made  in  the  SjukJii-^i 
settlements  greatly  contributed.  After  all  that  iho 
ingeimitv  of  avarice  could  ext^^rt  from  the  natives  ha<l 
b<;en  exhausted,  the  pursuit  of  mining  occupied  tho 
attention  of  the  colonists  aimoi^t  exclusively,  to  th'-* 
neglect  of  the  dcvdojunent  of  the  other  great  natural 
resources  by  which  their  vast  possessions  might  have 
been  made  a  permanent  .s<jurce  of  wealth.  In  islands 
even  so  large  as  Jamaica  and  Cuba  the  natives  wero 
literally  exterminated.  On  the  continent  they  wen^ 
reduccvl  to  a  state  of  alqect  niisery,  almost  wr.rse 
than  extermination;  .and, as  might  have  been  exjXH^e^l, 
disordei-s  were  fre<[uent  am(»ng  the  colonists  them- 
selves. After  many  dissensit»ns  produced  by  these 
causes,  the  government  of  the  cdonics,  in  its  fun«ia- 
mental  traits,  was  settled  in  15)>2,  during  tlie  reign 
of  ( 'jiarles  \.  A  council  of  the  Indies  in  Euro|^>e, 
viceroys,  at  first  two.  afterwards  four,  together  with 
eiLrht  independent  ca|itains-general  in  America,  were 
the  ht>.ads  of  the  administration.  The  rcnl  audurn'ja 
was  the  council  of  the  viceroys  or  captains-geueraL 
Cities  were  founded,  at  fii*st  along  the  coasts,  for  the 
snlc«>  of  commerce  and  as  military  jHjsts ;  afterwards 
also  in  the  interi(»r,  in  j>.articular  in  the  vicinity  of  th-j^ 
mines:  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cumana,  Porto  Bello,  Cartha- 
gena,  Valencia.  Caracas;  Acapulco  and  Panama,  on 
the  co.ast  of  the  P.-.cific;  Lima,  Conce[)tion,  an«i 
J^.uenos  Avres.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  mother  country  was  transferred  to  the  colonies, 
except  that  in  the  latter  the  church  was  much  more 
indejtendent  of  the  king.  The  precious  metals  were 
the  chief  article  of  ex]K»rt  from  the  colonies,  and  the 
commerce  in  tliem  was  subiected  to  very  ritrorous 
insjH  ction.  The  intercourse  with  Spain  was  confined 
to  the  single  ]>ort  of  Seville,  afterwards  to  that  of 
Cadiz.  fr«)m  which  two  squadrons  started  annually — 
iliQ  ;/<fl!'  <>^/,f,  about  tweh  e  in  number,  for  Porto  Bello; 
an<l  the  Heet,  of  fifteen  lari^e  vessels,  for  Vera  Cniz. 
\\  liile,  therefore,  the  c<^mmerce  was  not  expres-^ly 
granted  1)V  law  tf)  a  society,  it  remained  nevertheless 
entirely  in  the  hand  of  a  few  individuals.  Spain 
had  taken  possession  of  the  I^hilippine  Isles  in  15(t4, 
and  a  re-^'ular  intercourse  was  maintained  from  1572 
by  the  South  Sea  galleons,  between  Ac.apukx:*  and 
^Manilla:  l)ut  owing  to  the  great  restrictions  on  com- 
merce those  islands,  notw  ithstanchng  their  advan- 
tageous situation,  were  an  expense  to  the  crown  in- 
stead of  l)eing  ]n"<»fitable  to  it:  religious  considerations 
alone  ])revented  them  from  being  abandoned. 

Sj>ain  has  been  among  the  most  successful  of  tlie 
colonizing  powers  of  l'ur()pe  in  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  states ;  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  in 
regard  to  the  retention  of  the  alleghance  of  her  posses- 
sions. 'I'he  cause**  of  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  colonic-s 
Were  somewhat  diti'erent  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese.  European  wars  and 
the  decline  of  her  home  power  were  among  the  in- 
fluential causes  of  separation,  but  they  did  not  so 
often  lead  to  the  colonies  falling  under  other  jx^wers, 
as  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  They  became  m.ore  fre- 
quently the  occasion  of  revolt,  and  the  op]>ortunitv 
for  declaralious  uf  independence  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
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oo^onies  themselTes.  Thru  were  formed  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  of  Centnd  America,  of  Venezuela,  New 
Granada  or  Colombia^  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili, 
&C. ;  but  aa  the  bad  govemment  of  the  mother  country 
■erved  to  promote  thia  early  defection,  few  of  the 
states  formed  in  this  unfortunate  school  have  yet  at- 
tained the  repose  of  settled  government.  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  few  other 
■mall  places  in  India  and  Africa — about  7300  square 
miles — are  now  all  that  remain  of  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  An  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Cuba  in 
1868,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  sever  that  colony 
from  Spain.  The  people  of  the  United  States  gave 
their  sympathies  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  by  that  power  was  for  a  while  much 
tidked  of.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  for  more  than 
nine  years,  at  times  with  great  ferocity  on  both 
aides,  but  the  insurrection  was  at  last  quelled  early 
inl87& 

The  Dutch,  during  the  struggle  for  their  indepen- 
dence, first  became  Uie  formidable  rivals  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, then  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They 
haS  already  for  some  time  carried  on  the  trade  in 
East  India  merchandise  between  Lisbon  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  had  seen,  during  the  struggle  for  their 
independence,  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  naval 
force.  The  tyranny  of  Philip  IL  forced  them  to  a 
measure  which  they  would  not  readily  have  adopted 
from  choice,  that  of  fighting  their  enemies  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with 
Lisbon  was  prohibited  by  Philip  in  1584 ;  the  prohi- 
bition was  revived  in  1594  with  the  utmodt  severity, 
and  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
seised.  Excluded  from  all  trade  in  the  productions 
of  India,  they  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  resign 
this  branch  of  commerce  entirely,  or  to  import 
directly  from  India  the  articles  which  were  refused 
to  Uiem  in  Europe.  Encouraged  by  Cornelius  Hout- 
mann,  a  well-informed  man  who  had  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  northern  passage  to 
Uie  East  Indies,  the  'Company  of  Remote  Parts,' 
composed  of  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
equipped  four  vessels,  which  set  sail  for  the  East 
Indies,  April  2,  1595,  under  the  command  of  Hout- 
mann  and  Molenaer.  Though  the  profits  of  the  first 
expedition  were  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected, 
the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  univenally  hated  in  India,  were  discovered, 
and  similar  companies  were  soon  formed  which  sent 
fleets  to  this  rich  region.  The  number  of  competitors 
in  India  thus  becune,  according  to  the  commercial 
ideas  of  the  day,  inconveniently  numerous,  and  the 
continued  hostility  of  the  united  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese power  induced  the  states-general  not  many 
years  i^terwards  to  unite  the  separate  societies  into 
one  by  a  charter  granted  March  20,  1602,  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
in  1595.  This  charter,  which  was  renewed  afterwards 
at  different  times,  conferred  not  only  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  trade  but  also  sovereign  powers 
over  the  conquests  which  the  Company  should  make, 
and  the  colonies  which  it  should  establish  in  India. 
The  superintendence  which  the  states-general  re- 
tained for  themselves  was  little  more  than  nominaL 
An  entirely  new  colonial  policy  was  thus  introduced, 
which  instead  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  aggran- 
dizement, contemplated  mercantile  advantage  as  its 
main  object.  The  colonial  system  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  East  Indies  was  rapidly  developed,  and  early  re- 
ceived the  decided  character  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Their  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  became 
commercial  colonies;  and  the  Moluccas  and  the  great 
Sunda  Islet,  being  more  easily  defended  than  the 
continent  of  India,  which  was  then  subjected  to 
powerful  rulen,  became  the  principal  seat  of  their 


power.     This  was  undoubtedly  the  diief  cause  of 
their  continuing  so  long  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as 
they  required  only  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  main- 
tain them.     In  1619  the  newly-built  Batavia  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions.     The 
Dutch  now  rapidly  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  all 
their  East  Indian  territories,  not  indeed  without  ro- 
sistanoe,  but  with  little  difficulty;  and  in  1611  they 
found  means  to  become  exclusive  masters  of  the  trade 
to  Japan.    Thus  the  Portuguese  retained  but  a  few 
insignificant  possessions  in  Goa,  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  their  former  grandeur.    About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  power  of  the  Dutch 
reached  its  highest  point.    They  effected  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1650,  which  afforded  an  excellent  bulwark  for  their 
East  India  possessions,  and  had  taken  Ceylon  from 
the  Portuguese,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle 
in  1658.    All  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies 
were  under  the  Governor-general  of  Batavia,  to 
whom  were  subordinate  several  governments,  direc- 
tories, commanderies,  and  residencies,  the  titles  and 
number  of  which  varied  with  the  importance  of  the 
different  colonies  at  different  times.    In  Europe  the 
colonial  administration  was  conducted  by  a  council  of 
ten  Bemndhelfberif  who  were  chosen  from  a  body  of 
sixty  directors.     In  1621  the  Dutch  established  also 
a  West  India  Company,  which  at  first  made  extensive 
conquests  in  Brazil,   but  soon  lost  them  entirely 
(1 623-60).    Their  settlements  on  some  of  the  smaller 
West  India  Islands,  as  San  Eustatia,  Cura^oa,  Saba^ 
and  San  Martin  (1632-49),  were  more  permanent, 
and  were  particularly  impwtant  on  account  of  the 
smuggling  trade  there  carried  on.    On  the  continent 
only  Surinam,  Paramaribo,  Essequibo,  and  Berbioe 
were  in  the  luuids  of  the  Dutch  in  1 667.    The  decline 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  power,  partly  caused  by  Euro- 
pean wars  and  partly  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  the 
English,  continued  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  till  the  French  revolution.    On  the  recovery 
of  its  independence,  the  commerce  and  the  ooloniid 
importance  of  Holland  somewhat  revived,  and  though 
many  of  her  colonies  were  lost,  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder was  enhanced  by  improved  administration. 
The  Dutch  still  possess  numerous  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies,  among  which  the  more  important  aro 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
New  Guinea,  several  small  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Surinam. 

Ko  colonizing  power  of  Europe  has  had  a  career  of 
such  uniform  prosperity  as  Great  Britain.  The  free- 
dom of  her  institutions,  and  the  practical  enterprise 
and  self-reliance  of  her  people  peculiarly  fitted  her 
for  the  work  of  colonization,  and  it  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced with  her  equally  in  peace  and  in  war.  The 
perseverance,  industry,  and  tact  which  have  usually 
distinguished  the  English  settlers  have  made  them 
peculiarly  apt  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  va- 
riety of  climes,  and  of  commanding  or  conciliating 
the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  differing  from 
each  other  in  almost  every  respect,  but  all  having  a 
lower  civilization  than  that  of  England.  Even  the 
rivalry  of  European  powers  and  the  disturbances 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  all  other  colonizers,  only 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  insular  situation  freeing  her  from  the 
ambition  of  direct  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 
giving  her  the  command  of  the  seas,  enabled  her  in 
every  war  to  strip  her  opponents  of  colonial  posseM- 
sions  which  were  not  unlrequently  retained  as  the 
price  of  peace.  The  only  break  in  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  htm  resulted  in  the  formation  ojf  an 
empire  greater  in  extent  of  territory  and  of  population 
thsoi  Rome  or  any  of  the  great  conquering  powers  of 
antiquity  were  possessed,  was  the  revolt  of  her  Am- 
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Lrlcaii  i»r()vinces,  which  nsultod  in  tho  formation 
of  a  strtte  ck^^tined  ultimately  to  rival  CJreat  liritain 
lurs<  If  in  jK'litical  and  commercial  importance  and  in 
tlk-  freedom  of  her  institutions. 

The  l"]n'4lish  made  tlit^ir  a}»p(<arance  a.s  a  colonial 
power  ntaily  at  the  same  time  with  the  Dutch,  but  at 
tirst  with  far  inferior  sMce<ss.  'J'hey  first  visited  re- 
mote seas  durinLT  the  rei_4ii  of  (,>uc-en  l-ili/aKeth.  After 
miny  fruitless  att"m|»ts  to  tlud  a  north-east  or  north- 
\V(  >t  pa-.-aue  to  the  ila^t  Jiidi'  s.  I-Ji^dish  vessels  found 
tlieii-  way  round  the  C'ajx-  of  (Jood  Hope  to  the  Kiust 
lu-lies  in  ir.;»l.  i)ec.  :51.  Itiod,  Kli/aheth  L-rauteil 
a  eiiaiter  to  a  So(  i.ty  instituted  for  the  j.urpost;  of 
ean\  in.,''  on  an  <\elusiv(.'  ti'ade  beyond  the  ('a]>e  and 
the  Straits  of  .Magellan.  Theii-  couiuierce  with  hi- 
dia.  liov.f.tr,  \\  as  not  at  lirst  impoitant.  Tli-.  y  es- 
tabii.>hed  onI\  sin-K-  fa'toiies  on  the  «.'ontinent.  'i'he 
ishiutl  of  St.  Ji'leiia,  whirh  wxs  taken  pos>e-'>ion  of 
by  them  in  ]*•"],  was  ahnost  their  only  j>ei-mane:i: 
]»os.«,es-ion  in  that  <[narter  of  the  world.  J 'uriri'/  the 
reiuii  of  Ciiath  s  I.,  in  ir.'j:;,  the  Kn^lish  Ka.st  India 
( 'om|>any  was  driven  from  the  .Molucca  Islands  by 
the  Puteli,  and  retained,  1m  sides  J'ort  St.  (jeorue, 
built  in  ]<'>'li>,  at  Ma-lra-,  only  sonie  factories  on  t)ie 
coasts  of  ^falabar  anil  (.'<tromandel.  From  Inf'ri  to 
1  •'•."•>  the  L'omjiany  seennd  to  be  entirely  dissolved, 
imtil  it  was  revi\fd  and  sujtjtoi-ted  aurainst  the  L>utch 
by  Cromwell.  Jiut  durini;  the  rei^in  <»f  Charles  J  I. 
it  aj-ain  fell  into  tleeav.  \  new  Kast  India  ( 'omjKUiy, 
V.  ith  a  charter  from  the  crown,  was  formed  in  ii'>;'>. 
but  tlie  twt)  comi)anies  weri'  united  in  17t'l.  chart*  red 
in  17tc2,  and  received  exclusive  j>rivile.res  in  17<i7->. 
Tlie  possessions  of  the  Knidish  in  India  at  this  tiiU'- 
Were  limited  almost  exclusively  to  Madr.is.  Calcutta, 
and  IJcncoolen.  'I'he  ruin  of  the  ^Mo^ul  lim)»ire  in 
liniia.  which  couimenced  in  internal  <li>turbanei'S 
after  the  death  of  Aurem^zebe  (17i»7),  and  was  com- 
l»leteil  by  the  incursions  of  Nadir  Shah  ^1  <^-'-')'  ^^-f* 
forded  tlie  opportunity  for  the  trrowth  of  Ihiti^h 
] lower,  as  the  liiitish  and  French  were  coni]Hlled  to 
interfere  in  the  contentions  of  the  native  princes  and 
LO^einors.  I'he  l^'rcnch,  under  l.abourdonnaye  and 
J>ii]'leix,  ap])eared  at  lirst  to  maintain  the  su]>eriority ; 
iuit  the  Jiritish  suco-eded,  .after  drixini;  both  of  them 
from  India,  in  ac(|uiiin_r  the  aseendeiicy  in  tlie  ( 'ar- 
natic;  and  in  the  middh-  of  th<'  last  century  they  ex- 
tended th' ii-  dominioTi.  under  the  coijunand  of  Law- 
rence and  ('li\''.  b'>y  the  de>truttion  of  I'oridicherry 
they  s«  cur-  d  tin  ir  supei  ioiity  on  the  coa^t  of  Coro- 
luandel  ;  and  the  victory  of  Clivt;  at  j'lassey,  Juno 
'Jn,  17.'.''>,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  exclusive  so- 
vereignty in  India.  J'»y  the  Treaty  of  Allahabad.  AuLf. 
TJ,  17''.'i,  Jieni^al  was  surrenderml  to  the  J'.ritisli  by 
the  titular  Great  Mol;u1,  and  the  nal)ob  of  the  country 
retained  but  a  sluchtw  of  dominii'n.  The  fall  of  th" 
Fim|)ire  of  ^Mysore,  the  donnnions  of  Hydcr  Ali  and 
'I'ij'poo  Sail',  may  be  con^idi.red  as  comj'let''ly  e>tal)- 
lidiiu'^  the  exelu-ive  so\erei_nity  (»f  the  J»ritish  in 
ln«lia.  The  IM.dirattas.  with  whom  the  Jiriti-li 
\\  aired  war  at  intervals  from  1771  to  181  S^  and  the 
Sil^ils.  subdtn  (1  in  l>r.»,  rcmaineil  the  only  formidable 
eneijiies  of  tlu-  Company.  \\  ith  the  exception  (>f  a 
few  d«p<  nd-nt  states  the  British  territory  now  em- 
bra<ed  nearlv  the  whole  of  India,  and  this  vast  terri- 
tory was  .stid  under  t!ie  <r'»\  ernme-nt  of  a  cliarteretl 
im  reantile  com]'any.  controlled  indtt^d  by  I'ailiament, 
and  un<K:r  a  formal  alh'_iance  to  the  ciowji,  but  e.x- 
ercisiuj;  many  of  the  mo.>t  imj*ortant  functions  of  an 
ind'  pejitlont  soven  iirnty.  <  hi  the  suj>j>re-sion  of  the 
Indian  mutinv,  ]'^.")7-.")S  this  state  of  things  was 
deeuii'd  too  hazardous  to  last,  and  the  e-oveium* ut  of 
India  was  transferred  t<t  the  crown  by  act  of  I'arlia- 
ment  in  1  '^.'^. 

The  din«>\ei-ie3  of  the  r'a1)ot-!,  follow  irr/  <oon  after 
the  v<.ya;,'es  of  Cohunbus,  uave  the  l!n;>'ii-h  crown  a 


claim  to  North  America,  w  hich  though  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  f(»r  nearly  a  century  vvas  never  relinquishe  1, 
and  w  hich  in  the  r(,'i;.^ni  of  Elizalteth  led  to  colonizati'^n 
on  a  larL,'e  scale.     In  !.'»>.'>  an  exjieditiou  seTit  out  by 
Sir  \\'altcr  Iwaleigh  made  a  settlement  <m  Roanoke 
Islantl    in  North   ( 'arolina,  which  failed  to   become 
I  permanent.      In  IoimI  .lames  I.  divided  the  territory 
j  claimed  by  Kn^land  into  two  j)arts — South  Xir^'i'dii, 
I  extendiuLT  from  CajM/  i'ear  to  the  lV>t('m;ic;  and  N>'rtu 
Airifinia.  from  the  mouth  of  tin;  Hudson  t<t  Newfr.und- 
land.     Two  comiianie.-.  w«  re  formed  for  the  colnni/.i- 
tiou  of  America     the  London  Company,  to  w  hich  Ava^ 
j  ;;ranted  South  Virj-inia;  .and  the  Plymouth  ( 'onipany, 
to  which  w;is  i^'^ranted  North  Viriiinia.     The  rt-^i":i 
I  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson  was  neutr:d 
,  ,L,'round.      The  J^ondon  Conij'any  in  P*ai7  .**ent  three 
I  ships   and    lo.'»  emiur.ints   to    Chesnjicake   Lay.    .and 
fomi'led  on  May  IM  the  ctimnionwealth  of  Virginia  by 
buildiuL;  .Tauiestown  on  the  d.-unes  liiAer.  soc.dle-d  in 
h(<nour  of  the  kin^.      Many  c»f    the  colonists   w .  re 
describe"!  .'ls  unridy  s])arks,  packed  otl'  by  their  friend.-> 
I  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  and  poor  i^entlenieu. 
!  broken  tradesmen,  footmen,  and  such  a.s  w^re  niw-  h 
I  titter  to  spoil  and  ruin  a  eommonwaalth  than  to  b*  !p 
!  to  raise  or  maintain  one.     This  description  may  s».r\e 
I  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  hum.an  nature  in  resources 
'  when  it  is  not  cribbed,  cabined,  and  contitied  by  eir- 
i  eum>tances.     A  House  of  Luri^esses  for  the  new  col- 
I  ony  met  for  the  tirst  time  on  ll^th  dujie,  1()1'.»,  and 
I  thus  w.as  ('(tnstituted  the*  beirinnimr  of  renrestntativo 
•.Government  in  the  Lritish  colonies  of  America,      In 
I  AuLTust  (»f  the  same  year  a  Dutch  man  of  w.ar  entir*  d 
the  diimes  Kiver  and  sold  twenty  Africans   to   the 
I  c«)l<»nists.  the  bejinnin.:  in  the  Anierican  colonios  of  a 
hiUL,'  and  disa.>trous  trathe  which  c<pially  infected  all 
the  <(ilonies  «.f  the  Luropean  >!;tates,  resultini;  in  a 
system  of   slavery,   now   j^em  rally   abandoned,   bat 
which  has  left  its  mark  indelibly  ou  the  history  of 
the  human  race.     In  1»)J1  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  bt  .;un,  another  event  which  i^roved  of  <rreat  im- 
]»ortan«e   to  thi;   future   colonies   an<l  to  the  world. 
In    L"ill    Captain    John    Smith,    havini^    oxainintd 
the  co.ist  fri'iii  the  Penobscot  to  Cai>e  Cod,  named 
the   cimntry   New    Fnirland.      The   next  penn.anent 
settlement  on  the  North  American  coast  w.as  ctfect<.-tl 
in   this   <li>tri(t   by  a   body  of   I'mit.ins,    known    as 
the  Pilniim  Fathers,  who  sailed  from  IjiiLrland  Sep- 
tember (>,  I'VJo.  iu  the   M'unl.nrtr,  and  landevl  21st 
l)ecember  in  .MassacluHetts  I'ay.     The  ^ovenmient 
of   tliis    colon V   from   tin.'    hi-st   was  strictlv   rcTnib- 
lican.      Another    colony    wxs    established    in    Ntrw 
ilamj>shire  in   li'>_';»,  and  in  the  same  year  Maine, 
which  had  j)reviou>ly  been  colonized  by  the  Frencli, 
rect.i\ed    its    tirst    ]termanent    LiiLdish    8ettlement. 
New  Jersey   was   colonized    in    1('»;{I.     Connecticut 
was  cohuMzed  in  1  •".;».')  by  emiu'rants  from  Massachu- 
S(  tts.      Lhode  Island  w;us  .settled  in  iGoO.      Samuel 
Champlain.    the    I'reiich    na\  i^^ator,    was    the    tir>t 
lJiroj)(  an  who  entered  the  state  of  New  York  (10<»1»\ 
In  the  same  year  Henry  Hud.son,  an  I'jiLrlishman  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  Last  India  ComjKiny,  dis- 
covered the  river  to  which  his  luune  has  been  pven, 
where  J  )utch  settlements  were  ctTected  niifl  trradually 
spre.ad.     The  Lniflish,  wlio  claimed  this  territory  as 
included    in   Cabots   tliscoveries.    finally   seized    the' 
l>utch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  by  force  in  1«'.''. I, 
L,dvin.r  it  the  name  of  New  York  in  honour  of  dames, 
to  whom  Charli  s  II.  had  made  a  irrant  of  the  pro- 
vince.     In  1081  the  tciritory  west  of  the  Delaware 
was  granted  to  \\  illiam  Penn,  who  coh.nized  it  with 
i,>uakers,  and   founded    J'ennsylvania  in  l«i8*J.     The 
first   settlement   in    Maryland    wjis   made    in    lt>'U 
bv  a  ytarty  from  Virunnia.    In  \^V-V\  a  colon\  of  Rom.m 
C'atl-olics  arrived    here   fntm    P>iitain.      The  county 
South  of  Vii'uiina  was  permanently  settled  in  ]r.7o  by 
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oo!onies  theniBelTes.  Thru  were  foimed  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  of  Central  America,  of  Venezuelii,  New 
Onmada  or  Colombia^  Ecuador,  Pern,  Bolivia,  dull, 
Ac ;  but  aa  the  bad  government  of  the  mother  country 
served  to  promote  thia  early  defection,  few  of  the 
•tatee  formed  in  this  imfortunate  school  have  yet  at- 
tained the  repose  of  settled  government.  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  few  other 
■mall  places  in  India  and  Africa— about  7300  square 
miles — ^aro  now  all  that  remain  of  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  An  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Cuba  in 
1868,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  sever  that  colony 
from  Spain.  The  people  of  the  United  States  gave 
their  sympathies  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  by  that  power  was  for  a  while  much 
talked  of.  Hostilities  were  earned  on  for  more  than 
nine  years,  at  times  with  great  ferocity  on  both 
•ides,  but  the  insurrection  was  at  last  quelled  early 
inl87& 

The  Dutch,  during  the  strugvlo  for  their  indepen- 
dence, first  became  Uie  formidable  rivals  ci  the  Por- 
tuguese, then  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They 
had  already  for  some  time  carried  on  the  trade  in 
£ast  India  merchandise  between  Lisbon  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  had  seen,  during  the  stniggle  for  their 
independence,  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  naval 
force.  The  tyranny  of  Phib'p  II.  forced  them  to  a 
measure  which  they  would  not  readily  have  adopted 
from  choice,  Uiat  of  fighting  their  enemies  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with 
lisbon  was  prohibited  by  Philip  in  1584 ;  the  prohi- 
bition was  revived  in  1594  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels  in  the  harbour  were 
seized.  Excluded  from  all  trade  in  the  productions 
of  India,  they  had  no  alternative  left  but  to  resign 
this  branch  of  commerce  entirely,  or  to  import 
directly  from  India  the  articles  which  were  refused 
to  them  in  Europe.  Encouraged  by  Cornelius  Hout- 
mann,  a  well-informed  man  who  had  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  northern  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  the  'Company  of  Remote  Parts,' 
composed  of  merohants  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
equipped  four  vessels,  which  set  sail  for  the  East 
Indies,  April  2,  1595,  under  the  command  of  Hout- 
mann  and  Molenaer.  Though  the  profits  of  the  first 
expedition  were  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected, 
the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  univenally  hated  in  India,  were  discovered, 
and  similar  companies  were  soon  formed  which  sent 
fleets  to  this  rich  region.  The  number  of  competitors 
in  India  thus  becune,  according  to  the  commercial 
ideas  of  the  day,  inconveniently  numerous,  and  the 
continued  hostility  of  the  united  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese power  induced  the  states-general  not  many 
yean  literwards  to  imite  the  separate  societies  into 
one  by  a  charter  granted  March  20,  1602,  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
in  1595.  This  charter,  which  was  renewed  afterwards 
at  different  times,  conferred  not  only  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  trade  but  also  sovereign  powers 
over  the  conquests  which  the  Company  should  make, 
and  the  colonies  which  it  should  establish  in  India. 
The  superintendence  which  the  states-general  re- 
tained for  themselves  was  little  more  than  nominaL 
An  entirely  new  colonial  policy  was  thus  introduced, 
which  intt^M*^  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  aggran- 
dizement, contemplated  mercantile  advantage  as  its 
main  object.  The  colonial  system  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  East  Indies  was  rapidly  developed,  and  early  re- 
ceived Uie  decided  character  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Their  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  became 
commercial  colonies;  and  the  Moluccas  and  the  great 
Sunda  Isles,  being  more  easily  defended  than  the 
continent  of  IndS^  which  was  then  subjected  to 
powerful  mien,  became  the  principal  seat  of  their 


power.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of 
their  continuing  so  long  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as 
they  required  only  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  main- 
tain  them.  In  1619  the  newly-built  Batavia  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  The 
Dutch  now  rapidly  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  all 
their  East  Indian  territories,  not  indeed  without  re- 
sistance, but  with  little  difficulty;  and  in  1611  they 
found  means  to  become  exclusive  masten  of  the  trade 
to  Japan.  Thus  the  Portuguese  retained  but  a  few 
insignificant  possessions  in  Goa,  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  their  former  grandeur.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  power  of  the  Dutch 
reached  its  highest  point.  They  effected  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1650,  which  afforded  an  excellent  bulwark  for  their 
East  India  possessions,  and  had  taken  Ceylon  from 
the  Portuguese,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle 
in  1658.  All  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies 
were  imder  the  Governor-general  of  Batavia,  to 
whom  were  subordinate  several  governments,  direc- 
tories, commanderies,  and  residencies,  the  titles  and 
numbBr  of  which  varied  with  the  importance  of  the 
different  colonies  at  different  times.  In  Europe  the 
colonial  administration  was  conducted  by  a  council  of 
ten  Beicindkebbert,  who  were  chosen  from  a  body  of 
sixty  directors.  In  1621  the  Dutch  established  also 
a  West  India  Company,  which  at  first  made  extensive 
conquests  in  Brazil,  but  soon  lost  them  entirely 
( 1 623-60).  Their  settlements  on  some  of  the  smaller 
West  India  Islands,  as  San  Eustatia,  Cura9oa,  Saba^ 
and  San  Martin  (1632-49),  were  more  permanent, 
and  were  particularly  important  on  account  of  the 
smuggling  trade  there  carried  on.  On  the  continent 
only  Surinam,  Paramaribo,  Eseequibo,  and  Berbioe 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1667.  The  decline 
of  the  Dutch  colonial  power,  partly  caused  by  Euro- 
pean wan  and  partly  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  the 
English,  continued  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  till  the  French  revolution.  On  the  recovery 
of  its  independence,  the  conuneroe  and  the  colonial 
importance  of  Holland  somewhat  revived,  and  though 
many  of  her  colonies  were  lost,  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder was  enhanced  by  improved  administration. 
The  Dutch  still  possess  numerous  colonies  in  the 
East  Indies,  among  which  the  more  important  are 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
New  Guinea,  several  small  islaads  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Surinam. 

No  colonizing  power  of  Europe  has  had  a  career  of 
such  uniform  prosperity  as  Great  Britain.  The  free- 
dom of  her  institutions,  and  the  practical  enterprise 
and  self-reliance  of  her  people  peculiarly  fitted  her 
for  the  work  of  colonization,  and  it  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced with  her  equally  in  peace  and  in  war.  The 
perseverance,  industry,  and  tact  which  have  usually 
distinguished  the  English  settlen  have  made  them 
peculiarly  apt  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  va- 
riety of  climes,  and  of  commanding  or  conciliating 
the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  differing  from 
each  other  in  almost  every  respect,  but  all  having  a 
lower  civilization  than  that  of  England.  Even  the 
rivalry  of  European  powen  and  the  disturbances 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  all  other  colonizers,  only 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  insular  situation  freeing  her  from  the 
ambition  of  direct  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 
giving  her  the  command  of  the  seas,  enabled  her  in 
every  war  to  strip  her  opponents  of  colonial  posses- 
sions which  were  not  unfrequently  retained  as  the 
price  of  peace.  The  only  break  in  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
empire  greater  in  extent  of  territory  and  of  population 
tluui  Rome  or  any  of  the  great  conquering  powers  of 
antiquity  were  possessed,  was  the  revolt  of  her  Am- 
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I  ricaii  provinces,  "which  result'.  <l  in  the  fonnation 
of  a  state  d<«itinc(l  ultiiiint<.-ly  to  rival  Great  Britain 
lursirlf  in  political  and  cornincrcial  importance  ajid  in 
tlie  freedom  of  lier  institutions. 

The  I'lir^li-ii  mad*'  tli'-ir  apjiearance  as  a  c<donial 
jMiwer  nearly  at  tin-  same  time  with  the  ].>utch.  Vtut  at 
tlr-^t  with  far  inferior  su<ce><.  Tliey  first  vi.-ited  re- 
mote S'  as  duriiiL,'"  the  rei.rn  of  (j)ueen  Kli/dKth.  After 
many  fruithss  att"mpts  t"  tiud  a  nortii-ea-st  or  north- 
wist  j'a-'.a^c  t<' tlie  I!ast  Indi's.  l-JiLflish  vessels  found 
theii-  way  r(<un<l  the  (.'a]ie  of  (lood  llo]>e  to  the  Eiu^t 
Jndi'-s  in  l.")'.'l.  1  »ee.  ;M,  It'.do,  Kli/aheth  ;,'ranted 
a  ehait<r  U>  a  soei'  ty  in-ititut'-d  for  the  pui]to>u  of 
carr,  ill,'-  oji  an  oxelu^iNi-*  ti"ad<;  Iteyond  tli<;  ('a]>e  and 
tlie  St  tails  of  .Ma-illan.  Tlnir  commerce  w  itii  In- 
dia, howo\t  1-,  was  not  at  first  im|tortaiit.  Tii'.y  es- 
taMi>hed  ouiy  sin^It-  factories  on  tii«--  etmtinent.  'I'he 
island  of  St.  Helena,  wlneh  w;ls  taken  po<-es>ion  of 
by  them  in  li'.t'l,  was  almost  th«  ir  only  ]•«  rmam  -il 
po-se^-ion  in  that  *|uart<  !•  of  the  M'-rld.  Inuinif  the 
rt.i.n  of  (."harles  I.,  in  I'-'J;!,  the  I'jiulish  Jvi>t  In<Iia 
< 'ompany  was  drivt-n  from  the  .Molucca  Jsl.ands  hy 
the  JJutcli,  and  retained,  I'e^ide.s  J'"ort  St.  (jieori:e, 
huilt  in  If't'Jo,  at  Madra-,  only  some  fact(tries  cm  the 
coasts  of  Malahar  and  Coroniandel.  J''rom  l').'»o  to 
l''."»S  the  L'omj'any  se<uied  t.)  !»«•  entirely  dissolved, 
until  it  was  re\ived  and  suj>p<.ited  aicainst  the  L)ut"-h 
hy  (.'r«'mw(  11.  lint  durin.,'-  the  reiirn  «•£  Charles  II. 
it  ."'..'ain  fell  into  decav.  A  ut  \v  I"!ast  India  ( '<>mpaiiy, 
V.  iiii  a  charter  from  the  crown,  was  fornieil  in  i'ii'N 
l»ut  the'  two  C(tnipanies  wen;  united  in  17t*l.  chartraeil 
in  I70'J,  and  received  e\clu<i\e  jn'ivilei^'es  in  irtir-."^. 
'J'he  jM'Ss.s.^ions  of  the  laiiili-h  in  In<lia  at  this  tiuie 
were  liuiited  alnn^-t  exclusively  to  ^Madras,  ('alcutta, 
and  lieucoolen.  The  ruin  <tf  the  Mo-^^ul  limpiie  in 
India,  Avhicli  commenced  in  internal  distin-hances 
after  thit  d«ath  of  Aurenij/.ehe  (1707),  and  was  com- 
pleted l>y  the  incursions  of  Nadir  Shah  U7^i;'),  af- 
forded the  opjtortunity  for  the  growth  of  Ihitish 
power,  as  the  i5iiti-h  and  Frrneh  were  compellMl  to 
interfere  in  the  coutLiitions  of  the  native  [►rincts  and 
L'ovcrnors.  Tlie  French,  under  Lahourdonnaye  and 
I  )upleix,  ap]teared  at  tirst  to  inaintain  the  sup*'ri<'riLy ; 
hut  the  liritisli  succeedeil,  after  <h'ivinL,'  hoth  of  them 
fr-'in  India,  in  accjuiriiiLT  the  ascendency  in  th'*  Car- 
natic;  and  in  the  middl''  of  tlie  hut  cfiitury  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion,  mider  the  comm.uid  cf  l^aw- 
rence  and  ('!i\e.  Uy  the  d<  >tructi<»n  of  I'ondicherrv 
they  st'curid  tli«  ir  suj>eri(.)rit  v  on  the  coa>t  of  (_'ore»- 
mand"  I  ;  and  the  \ict<»ry  of  (.'live  at  I'la.-^ey.  Juno 
L'O,  17.'»t'«.  laid  the  found. ition  of  tluir  exilusive  so- 
\eiei_Mity  in  India,  I  )y  th<'  Treaty  of  Allahahail.  Auir. 
1l',  17o'>.  lienLCal  w;ls  surnndered  to  the  I'.ritish  l»y 
the  titular  Cifat  ^lo-ul,  and  the  nal'oh  of  the  <  ountry 
retained  hut  a  sliadow  of  domiidon.  Tlur  fall  of  tla 
Empire  ^*(  Mysore,  the  d«tminions  of  Ilyder  AH  and 
'I'ijipoo  Sail),  may  he  coir-iflcrcd  as  completely  <'stah- 
lidiin^'  the  cxflu-ive  so\crei.rnty  of  the  Hriti^h  in 
jn.lia.  Tile  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  T>riti>h 
watted  war  at  int«  r\als  froui  1771  to  ISH,  and  the 
Siivhs.  sulMlmdin  l.sT.',  remaiii'd  the  only  formidahle 
erjcndes  of  the  (.'ompaiiy.  W  ith  the  exception  of  a 
few  depend'iit  .states  the  l*>ritish  teiiitoi-y  now  cm- 
hraci'd  nearlv  the  whole  of  India,  and  this  vast  terri- 
tory was  still  imder  the  i^ov  <rnment  of  a  chartered 
mercantile  com]'any,  cj)ntrolled  iu'leed  by  ]'arli.iment, 
and  nnd<  r  a  fornjal  alle_;iance  to  the  crow  n,  hut  ex- 
ercisiiii:  many  of  the  most  important  functions  of  an 
iud.p.iidont  soveni^nty.  On  the  .sujtpr<>si.,u  of  the 
Indian  nnitiny,  ]'^.'>7-r<^  this  state  of  thinL'"s  was 
<leemcd  too  ha/.ardoua  to  last,  and  the  lton  erinu'-nt  of 
liKlia  was  transferred  to  the  crown  l»y  act  of  I'arlia- 
111' nt  in  1  ^.".>. 

The'  di-cov(  ries  of  the  (\d>ots.  fillow  in_r  "^oou  aft'-r 
the  \ova.;fS  of  CoIumiImh,  L'ave  the   Kn^'li-h  crown  a 


claim  to  North  America,  which  though  allowed  to  lie 
dormant  for  nearly  a  century  was  never  relin'"[uish':'«l, 
and  wliich  in  the  reiLTn  of  Elizabeth  led  to  coloniziitiMU 
on  a  lar^'e  seale.      In  l;'"^.")  an  exi'ditioii  sent  out  hy 
Sir  Walter   llalei-^h  made  a  setth  inent  on  lioanokf.; 
Island    in   Nortli   < 'an-lina,   which    f.iiled  to    Ixcin-j 
permanent.      In  Itio*;  .lames  I.  divided  the  territory 
claimed  by  Enj:land  iiito  two  parts  — South  \'iri:ir.i;i, 
ext'iidim:  fr<»ni  Cajn'  I'ear  to  the  lN»t«>inae;  and  N<  na 
\  iririnia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  ilud-on  to  Newf.  .uT:'i- 
land.     Two  companits  wen?  formeil  for  the  c«.l<-niza- 
tion  of  America — th«:  Eetndou  ( 'om[>.'iny.  to  wlii.  h  was 
granted  South  Vir^dnia;  and  tin;  riynicuth  ("onij-anv. 
to  which  was  ^rant«il  North  \'iruiiiia.      The  r«-_!.  ii 
between  tlie  IN'toinac  and  the  Hud-'Ui  wa,-*  neulr.u 
Lfround.      The  E<)ndou  Comi>anv  in   l«ji»7  i^ent  tiuee 
ships   and    Id.')  emi.:rant.s  to   Chesajnake    I'.ay,  and 
founded  on  May  lo  the  comnionwealt  li  ul  A'iru'inia  iy 
buildiiiL,'  Jamestown  on  the  James  lJi\er,  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  kiriLT.       Many  of    the    coloin-ts  wire 
described  as  unrid\  spai-ks,  ].aek< d  otl"  by  their  fri-.n-ia 
to  esiape  Woise  destinies  at  home,  and  poor  ij:entleii.en, 
broken  trad<  snieii,  foettnieu,  an<l  su<di  as  wt  re  mui  h 
titter  to  spoil  and  ruin  a  coinmonwealth  than  to  L-  Ip 
to  rai^e  or  maintain  one.     This  ilescrij-tiou  may  st  r\e 
to  illustrate  the  w«  alth  of  human  nature  in  re-otir<vs 
wh<ii  it  is  not  cribbed,  cabined,  and  ♦.■outined  by  cir- 
cum>tances.     A  IIous.,'  of  I3iu\u^e>ses  for  the  n«-w  col- 
ony met  for  the  ti'.st  time  on  r,»th  June,  1»«1'.».  and 
thus  was  con^titut'd  the  beginnin_'-  of  repre>-entati\e 
;^'overnm«-nt  in  the  Eritish  colonios  of  ..-Vinerica.     In 
Au','-iistof  the  s;ime  year  a  Dutch  man  of  ware!itepd 
th<'   James   Ixiver   and   sold   twentv  Africans   to  tho 
colonists,  the  bejinnin:,'  in  the  Ameiican  colonies  of  a 
IoulT  and  disiu^trous  tratllc  which  ei|ually  infected  all 
the   colonies   f>f  the  European  states,  resnltin-^  in  a 
system  of    slavery,    now    ;4»n(  rally    aband«.»neil,   bat 
which  has  left  its  maik  indelibly  on  the  history  of 
the  human  race.      In  1»»21  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  bt  -un.  another  event  which  j)n»\ed  of  irreat  ini- 
portarice   to  th<'    future   colonies   aiid  to   the  w«»j](l. 
in    loll    Capt.ain    John    Sniith,    ha\  imj    examined 
the  coast  from  the   I'euob-cot  to  Cape  Cod,  nauie<i 
the   countiv   New    l!n.;land.      Tlie   next   permanent 
Kcttlement  on  tlie  Nortli  American  coast  was  effected 
in   this   di>tri<t   by  a   b<.dy  of    I'mitans,    known   a.s 
the  I'ilurim  I'athtrs,  wh<t  sailetl  froni  IOn_rland  Sep- 
tember «'•,  I'cjo,  in  the    M(i;.'jf"irt  r,  aiid   lande<l  *Jl>t 
l)ecember  in  Massachusetts  I 'ay.      Tiie  ju'o\  ernnient 
of    this   colon V   from   tli'.-    lirst    was   strictlv   rej<ul>- 
lican.      Anotlier    colony    was    establislied    in    ^sew 
llam}»hire  in   1<;'_I'',  and  in  tln'  same  year   Maine, 
which  had  pre\iously  been  colouizeil  by  the  French, 
re<oi\i-il    its    i'iv^t    perman.  nt    EnLli.>h    settlement. 
Ni'W  Jeisev   was   col,.idzed    in    1*..'.4.      Connecticut 
was  e«tloni^ed  in  lOo.')  by  emi-^r.mts  from  Ma^sachu- 
.setts.      Ehode  Island  v.as  settled   in  Itj-'jtj.     Samuel 
(dianiplain,    the     I'Vencli    na\i.iator,    wag    the    first 
Ijiroju  an  who  entered  the  state  of  New  York  (lOU.^')- 
In  the  same  ye.ar  Henry  Hudson,  .an  Enirlishman  m 
the  service  of  the   I  hitch   Ivist  India  Company,  dis- 
covered the  riv(  r  to  wliich  his  n.inie  has  V»eeu  |,dven, 
where  I)utch  settlements  were  elbrte<l  and  eradiially 
sjiread.     The  Enidish,  who  claimed  this  temtory  »A 
inclinled    in   Cabot's   discctveii'-s,    linally   seized    the 
Ihitch  <'olony  «)f  New  Amsteid.im  by  force  in  l<>''d, 
i,d\in'^'  it  the  name  »»f  New  Yoik  in  honour  of  James, 
to  whom  Charhs   II.  had  made  :v  ^Tant  of  the  pro- 
vince.    In  1<J>1   the  teiritory  west  of  the  I)claware 
was  L'ranted  to  William  IVnu,  who  coh>ni/ed  it  with 
C^hiaki  rs,  and   fouu'led    IVnnsylvania  in  1«J5'2.     The 
tirst    settlement    in    Maryland    was    m.ado   in   16-U 
by  a  ]»arty  from  Viri^dnia.    In  l*",:'.;;  a  colon>  of  Roman 
('athojics  anived    here   from    r.iitain.     The  c<Mnity 
soutlM>f  \'ii--inia  w  as  permanently  settled  in  Uo"  ''/ 


•  put;  of  Englbfa  ooloniiitl  who  landed  at  Port 
Bojal  and  aftenranb  Kmorsd  to  Chuleaton.  The 
onlonj  wai  oiled  Camliiu,  Iti  ooDetitution  wu 
fnnwd  bj  Jobo  Locke.  CScorgu,  ori^nall;  »  part 
«f  CanliDa,  wai  granted  b;  George  IL,  after  whom 
M  wa*  n^""— *i  to  a.  new  oolonj  from  England  in 
1732. 

ColoDioi  wae  earl;  eatablkbed  In  the  Weat  In- 
dia. iBlaodn,  iBclnding  Barbadoea,  halt  of  St  Cbrii- 
tofiltBr'a  (1635),  and  eoon  after  man;  nnaller  iil- 
■Ddi,  Yet  the  Weet  India  poeeomiona  did  not  be- 
ocHiae  important  aa  plaotatiotu  natil  the  iugar-cane 
was introduod  ioto  Karbuine*  <ia41t  and  into  Ja- 


New- 


sin  16B0.   T'  : 
Spauiarda  in  lOSC 
toodnoed  in  the  V. 

nFren, 
a  of  bjthe  Englista  in  ioo;).  oolonianl  in  1621  and 
1633.  Canada  wai  ■nrrsndered  tn  liritain  at  the 
Pofeca  of  Paria  in  1763.  In  1704  b^an  tbe  dinpute 
lictireeii  Britain  and  ita  North  American  coloniea, 
^  tbe  question  whether  the  former  bad  tbe  right  to 
nnpoee  taiea  rat  tbe  culoniea  when  tbej  were  not 
mmai  ntrrt  in  the  Britiab  Parliament;  and,  April 
1  It  2  T7S,  commenced  the  war,  which  tenninated  with 
tbe  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
tUrteea  proTinoea. 

'  'mlia  waa  discovered  in  the  be^nn'm'.;  iif  the 
tntb  century.    The  irreat  di^Uiucd  <•!  %Uii  new 

it  probably  prevented  any  early  Europom  »ot- 

dement*  btm  being  made  in  it,  and  tliia  also  awarded 
aa  iDilnceiDnil  to  the  English  bi  try  here  a  scomingly 
nla3*iblAazperim<^iit,  wbii^b  betterknnwteilj;!      ' 


perienrr  haa  c»u»ed  ii 


Tbe  fost  Aoi- 
were  penal  ool- 

Taamania  (Van 
Taeman  in  Uli,  fbl- 


nvtred  by  'l' 
liiswl  IB  1803 ;  Weat  Aiutndia,  also  tint  naed  aa  » 

[■iial  iiilll I   became  a  free  colony  in  1RS8;  Tic- 

vn  (Port  Philir '  vant'iilnniiedinlSSSiandmadean 

»lepmJiot  isbloiiv  unJcr  its  present  name  in  IS51; 

S«th  Antnlia  vas  settled  in  1»36;  New  Zealand, 

bmrend  bj  T&smiLn  iu  1642,  began  to  be  used  for 

■hak-ialMi7  iitvut   ir>»ii.  wad  settled  in  lS3:i,  and 

ankaooloDj  in  l^V.     IJaeeDnUnd  became  a  eep*- 

nteCDloOTin  :~.~  <.    In  1S51  gold  waedi»^enveicd  to 

tcftoatifBl  iL  \'ia:>ria.      It  had  prcvimi^Iv  iL344) 

htBband  to-  \:-;  in  Sonth  Anstralin.    'llii^  i:ave  a 

EtatiBfKtiB-    :.'.  ■  pnwperitr  uf  the  Austr^vli^aool- 

wia,uidlhe  u.^:^  uf  popnlatton  it  caiued  Laacon- 

**i«ai  to  prosDte  their  general  dereliqiment     A 

<ilBin  imfGttant  pii>dDct  aa  regardi  (be  permanent 

W^aXj  <i  tbe  ooloniea  ii  wool,  tar  the  extenaive 

vanaoB  (t  which  tbe  Urge  paatnrea  of  Auitnlia 

*^  ^1*  fadHty.     Tlw  Fiji  lalanda  were  made 

iwr,Mlaijinl874. 

>>  Eoi^  Gnat  Britain  baa  a  few  culoniea  ac- 

^toiOitMTraaKiBB:  Gibialtarin  17ul;  Malta 

"'MO.IBW;  Hel^aland,  1807. 

^•^abd  Aat  Uu  exiiting  Britiah  coloniea  and 

™»«»  mlnaco  aboat  0De-«iith  of  the  land- 

*BBdllH^olie,and  uearlj  the  same  proportion 

*"WlHir«L   Tbe  whole  of  tbe  BritUb  colonial 

^"^■WtbMB  pooped  in  fort;  adminirtnitiTe 

"*■*.■»•((  Ui^  embracing  a  uamber  of  for- 

T^^J*J"«»io«ie*    Of  tbMeootimieaandgionpa 

J™"  iwn™  in  Europe,  eloTcn  in  or  near 

^I^Ma  ■  01  scar  Africa,  aoven  in  Asia,  and 

'aAitalnit.  In  Europe  (he  poeaesaiona  are, 

■Uu,  (main  »  area  of  two  ■quare  nii!e%  pop. 

"■''»'*  *t, -«h  an  ana  d  HE  aq.  milea, 

t'^MSi;  Bip^  4  «,,  mile.  pop.  1B13; 

^™>%r ma,  pop.  185,918.     In  Aroerica, 

^u'^  Aaaiigw  nontim)"*,  the 


I  of  i; 


k  group  of  aonM  SOO  lalanda  and 
nty  fire  inbftViiwd^area  3021  aq. 

i.ImM;  the  ]■■  ni  irna,  a  gronpof 
..f  2iaq.milat, 

.  iian'icli.  Nor* 
.  il  Ptinoe  Ed- 
.  I  p.  4,331,810; 
,  pop>  1431; 
tlu;  Hondnraa, 
o  which  ai 


I,  pop.  109,638; 
riipnain^tne  foimsriyaepa' 
.;«.  St.  Locia,  St.  Vincent, 
1 775  Bq.mUeii,  pop.  306,87S. 
io&n  continent,  the  coluoial 
uf  Alice  nsion  in  the  South 
';  Cape  Colony,  inclad- 


Sootia,  Manitoba,  Bri-'-)i  <    :.  n: 

ward  Itlandi, area 3,5 ::,i 

the   Falkland   Islands.  ..: '-  | 

Guiana,  76,000  aq.  miles,  pup.  2- 

13,500  sq.  milea,  pap.  24,710;  Jan         ,  ..      

annexed  the  Turka  and  Caicoa  Island*,  6UO0  si|, 
miles,  pop.  562,979:  the  Leeward  Islanda,  compris- 
ing the  formerly  se:  .,-.,i l,,i,[,.-3  ,,f  AntiguJi,  M.mt- 

aerrat,  8t  Christoj  ,.  ■.  .\.  vis,  An-uilla,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Domiii.  4  7-;s  s^.  milea,  pop.  11^,821; 
Newfonndland,  40, _'  ' 
laland  o£  Trinidaii. 
the  Windward  Islai 
rate  colooicM  of  Bi 
Grenwla,andToba)... 
In  Africa,  or  near  tl... 
poeaesaiona  are,  tbe  i~ 
Atlantic,  34  aq.  milts,  ^  ,.  _. ,  _ 
ing  Britiah  KaffrariiL  and  other  ai 
sq.  milea,  pop.  1,3S7.000;  the  Gambia  aettiemsnt,  SI 
sq.  mile^pop.  14,190;  the  Gold  Coast  territory,  flOOO 
sq.  milea,  pop.  4Oh.07O ;  the  island  of  I.agua  and 
territorie*  on  the  mainland,  .'lOUfi  sq.  milea  ixm. 
60,221;  tbe  ialand  01  .M:LiLritiun  anil  ita  dependencies 
in  the  Indian  Oc»i::  7'i?  sq.  miles.  popL  357.3^9; 
Natal,  18,750  sq.  ni.  -:_  j.nj..  ;iti4,:i;i8;  tbe  island  of 
St  Helena,  in  (he  South  Atlantic,  47  sq.  mils,  pop. 
6211;  the  territory  of  8iam  Leone,  on  tbe  weat  coast 
of  Africa,  *flB  SI,,  milai.  pnp.  SH.flSfl-  In  Aria  the 
c„l-  .,.  .  -  --■  I,,  .1..  Li,e  Uiwnand  [«tt -if  Aden, 
iu  Aiai,i.i,  .1:  Li.1.  .l.Umicb  of  the  Red  Sea,  6  aq. 
niilf",  |M.p.  -2^,707  ■  the  Island  of  Perim,  in  the  Bed 
Se&,  7  sq,  mile*;  the  iaiand  of  Ceylon,  25,740  sq.  milea, 
pop.  2,5r>8,4S8;  the  iaiand  of  Hong-Kong,  32  aq.  mile*, 
]io[i.  [65,730;  the  Empire  of  India,  67(1.(119*,.  milas, 
pop.  198,441,000;  (he  iaiuid  of  Ijiboan.  on  the  coast 
of  Borneo,  45  sq.  milts,  pop.  4->n8:  the  Straits  Settie- 
mtnta,  cnipriaing  the  islands  of  Singapore  and 
I'enaag,  with  the  territory  of  Malacca,  1445  *q. 
milea,  pop.  390,000.  In  Australaata  the  colonial 
f™Bcasiona  embrace,  beridea  the  t'iji  Islands,  8080 
sq.  miles,  pop.  120,659;  the  colonies  of  New  Sunth 
Wales,  3la,)<38  sq.  miles,  pop.  7;>ri,S00;  Qneenaland, 
609,520  sq.  miles,  pup.  218,159;  South  Aitatnlia, 
903,690  K|.  mile*,  pop.  283,315;  Victoria,  f'ti.H'S  aq. 
inilcB,  pop.  658,582;  Weatem  Australia.  1,057,150 
sq.  miles,  pop.  31,000;  Tasmania,  26,215  aq.  mil**, 
pop.  115,651;  and  New  Zealand,  105,342  sq.  mile*, 
pop,  43P,5S1,  cicliaive  of  4:1, .'•!>."•  Maoriea 

crown  tb*  oolonie*  an  anangsd  in  the  C-iamiMi 
OJUt  Lilt  under  tliree  heads.  |1.)  Crown  oolnoie^ 
in  which  the  crown  has  the  mtire  coatnl  of  leg^ 
lation,  while  the  administration  is  carried  to  by  pub- 
lic officers  under  the  control  of  the  bome  gofsn- 
ment.  (2.)  Coloniea  poaaMaing  repieaailatiTe  inrttn- 
tiona  bat  not  responaible  goverament,  io  •whiA  (be 
crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  Itgislatua,  bil 
tlie  home  government  retains  the  cootnl  irf^^Wc 


«oi,,B, 


(3.)  Cok 


naible  gOT 


a  has  only  a  veto  on  legislstjca^  aad  tk*  > 
o  contml  o»W  aay  ttimiM 
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rence  of  the  home  government  requisite.  At  present 
all  the  more  import/uit  colonies  have  riijhts  of  ]iar- 
liamentarv  reircseiitatioii,  of  debate,  and  of  K>irisla- 
tiori,  of  drterniinin!::  the  Koiirot;.'^  of  public  revenue 
and  expeU'liturc,  «»f  tnai-tiiiir  law.s  for  the  security 
and  coutf"!  ''f  I'Voperty,  foe  the  rcprf-^sion  of  crime, 
i\:c.  All  oiloiii'S  are,  however,  dis;ihl(.<l  from  ^^uch 
acts  of  indcp«.inlciit  sovt-n-ij-uty  as  tlie  initiative  in 
war,  allianics,  and  «Iipir*m;o-y  ucuerally.  'J'hc  annual 
ordinary  expense  of  the  ctilonics  to  l.ritain  ani<.»uut3 
to  nearly  four  million  ]>ouniis  sterliuLT. 

Fran<(!  was  somewliat  late  of  euteriuir  f"'ly  uj)on 
the  colonial  career,  lieini;  retardetl  by  internal  dis- 
sensions an<l  reli'^ions  wars,  A  s<dieme  of  coloniza- 
tion was  projected  in  the  midst  of  these  by  Coliirni, 
but  liichelieu  and  L'i»lbert  Were  the  first  Frent:]i 
stat'smeu  to  ttun  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  prac- 
tically in  this  direction.  J'.et\v<?en  l&lT  and  l(i.>(i 
Pierre  I  'elain  dM-lsnamljuc  colonized  St.  Christopher's*, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.  Chamjdvain  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  French  in  the  exj»loration  of  the  North 
American  continent,  where  they  soon  ha«l  consider- 
able possessions,  imliidin;:^  ('anada— in  which  tiiey 
La«l  settlements  as  early  as  IfJo],'),  and  where  (.'ham- 
plain  founded  Quebec  in  llioS — and  Louisiana,  colon- 
ized in  1*'''J'J.  Oonnuercial  couijianies.  then  <k«ined 
essential  in  coloniziu'4^,  were  estal»Iished  by  Colbert 
in  lot)i.  He  jturciuused  on  several  West  India 
Islands,  as  ^lartinitpie,  (luad' loupe,  St.  Lucia,  (Iren- 
ada,  and  otlicrs,  settlements  already  formed  by  ])ri- 
vate  persons,  ami  sent  outcolonists  in  1  OtM  to  Cayenne. 
IJut  the  settlements  in  part  of  St.  J>omin!^'o,  by  the 
piiatical  state  of  the  buccaneers,  became  of  m<»re 
importance  than  tliose  effected  by  the  government. 
The  West  Lidia  Com]>any  survived  only  U  n  years. 
In  Itlot  Colbert  also  founded  an  East  India  Com- 
pany, which,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  form  a  colony 
in  ^ladagascar,  founded  rondicherry  on  the  ( 'oro- 
mandel  coast  in  It'.TO,  which  l>ecame  the  capital  of 
extensive  possessions  in  the  Fast  Indies.  Among 
the  last  ac«puied  of  these  were  the  Tie  de  France 
(Mauritius)  and  Jicau'bon  (Jleunion^,  occujued  in 
17liO.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Fr.mce  had  ac(pnred  an  imp(ut:int  jiosition  as  a 
colonial  power.  In  North  America  her  settlements 
extended  from  Canada  to  California,  i>articularly 
ah>ng  the  irreat  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  ri\er,  em- 
bracing njany  di.^tricts  whit.h  have  since  become  of 
the  highest  inijiortance;  Nova  Scotia  (Acadie)  and 
JS'ewfoundlan  I  iFerre  Neuve),  which  had  been  dis- 
puted with  (Ireat  i'-ritain,  were  then  in  her  posses- 
sion. Her  AV'est  India  Islantls  \,  ere  more  Houri^ldng 
tium  tht>se  of  J'm^land,  and  she  still  had  a  pros}»erons 
career  before  her  in  India.  The  French  attribute 
the  decline  of  their  colonies  to  liad  administration, 
particularly  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  home  govt  rnnient,  ;ind  the  want  of  suj)- 
l)ort  from  that  i:o\ei'nnitnt  durinir  war. 

The  su[»eriority  of  the  tteet  of  JCngland  gave  that 
l)ower  a  great  advantage  in  colonial  contests,  and 
many  of  the  French  colonics  conseipiently  fell  under 
the  power  of  (ireat  Britain,  'i'lie  struLu'^e  for  the 
supremacy  in  India,  thouirh  fmally  uuMiec*.  ssful.  was 
long  and  gallantly  maintained,  and  more  than  o7ice 
seemed  to  jiiomise  a  ditferi-nt  issue.  Tlie  North 
American  colonies  were  ]«artly  lost  by  conc[uest  and 
|>artly  sutiered  to  fall  into  decay.  (.)f  tlie  West 
India  ]M>s--es>ions  several  were  taken  by  (ireat 
Lritain,  and  hnally  ceded  to  her.  (Vanada  was  finally 
ceded  to  Fnglaiid  in  ITti-i;  Louisiana,  after  being 
surrendered  to  Spain,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  J:^ni:Iish,  was  sold  by  JSa[)oleon  to 
the  United  States  in  ISOo. 

At  the  Lieueral  pacitication  of  1815  France  recov- 
ered some  remains  of  her  colonial  possessions.     Since 


then  she  has  occupied  in  1830  and  begun  in  1*^3  to 
colonize  Algiers,  a  country  whose  irregular  and  law- 
less government  had  exposed  her  as  well  as  other 
European  states  to  frequent  inconvenience.  The 
chief  colonial  possessions  of  France  at  pre;*ent  are:  in 
India.  Pondicherry,  (.'arrical,  and  a  few  other  small 
territories;  ( 'ochin  (^'hina  in  Asia;  New  Caledi^nia, 
the  Loyalty  and  ^Marquesrus  Islands  in  Oceania:  in 
Africa,  Algeria,  Senegambia,  island  of  Peunion.  vVe. ; 
in  America,  -Martinique,  (-luadeloupe,  St,  Lartholo- 
mew,  and  Guyana,  besides  some  protected  countries 
in  Asia  and  ()ceania.  The  French  c^donies  an^ 
represented  in  tlie  National  Assembly.  ALders  i^ 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Al.rer,  <  )ran,  and 
( 'onstantine,  each  returning  two  members;  Mar- 
tinique, (iuadeloupe,  ]\eunion  return  two  each; 
(.ruyana,  Senegal,  the  French  Eitst  Imlies  one  each. 

Denmark  established  an  Eai»t  India  (.'ompauy  in 
1618  with  a  view  to  enter  on  the  coloidal  trade. 
This  comjxmy  was  dissolved  in  ]G>54;  a  new  one  waii 
formed  in  1070;  a  third  in  10'^G;  a  fourth  in  17-n-li. 
The  riuhts  of  the  existing  conjpany  were  purchased 
by  the  king  in  1777,  and  a  new  charter  l: ranted  in 
179ii.  In  the  same  year,  with  the  formation  (»f  the 
first  company,  the  colony  of  Traiupielxir  wa.s  f«umde«I 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Its  success  was  fluctuat- 
ing, like  that  of  the  companies  formed  to  manage  it, 
and  in  \biij  it  was  sold  to  the  East  India  Company. 
St.  Thomas  in  the  \\"est  Indies  was  settled  by  the 
J h\nes  in  lG7i2;  St.  John,  Santa  Cruz,  and  some  <if 
tin-  smaller  islamls  in  the  same  groiq>,  the  Xirifin 
Islands  were  also  oeeupied  by  them.  The  island  of 
Santa  (/ruz  was  purchased  fi'om  France  in  1733  for 
7o>',0<M»  francs.  These  islands  constitute  the  present 
colonial  j>os;sessions  of  Denmark,  'i'he  Danes  and 
also  the  Austrians  made  attemi»ts  to  settle  in  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  but  imsucce.ssfuliy.  Sweden  estal>- 
lished  an  ]']ast  India  ( 'omjiany  in  1 711.  She  acquire*! 
the  island  of  St.  J  Bartholomew  from  France  in  17^.'', 
but  restored  it  in  1^7'^,  and  h;xs  now  no  coh»nie8. 

A  ei'Uipioiy  was  first  estaldished  in  Russia  in  17s7 
for  obtainin--  furs  on  the  Ivuiile  Isles,  the  Aleutian 
Isle.s,  and  the  N'.w.  coast  of  North  America.  An 
ukase  in  favour  of  this  conqiany,  forbidding  other 
nations  to  trade  and  fish  on  the  cojusts  of  A.sia  and 
North  America,  from  01  x.  hit.  on  the  American  side, 
and  the  south  cape  of  the  island  of  Urup  on  the 
Asiatic,  together  with  the  intermediate  islands,  met 
with  opposition  from  the  Cnited  States;  but  by  a 
treaty  cout-luded  at  St.  Petersbur.:,  April  17,  Ib'JI, 
it  was  aixreed  that  the  ]ieople  of  l)oth  govemmentjj 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  or  fish  unmoleste<l  in  anv 
part  of  the  Pacilic  Oeeaii  or  its  coasts.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  no  estaldislunent  should  be  formed  on 
the  N.w.  eoast  to  the  N.  of  ,'>\'  by  citizcn.s  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  tlie  s.  (4'  the  sanio  point  by 
Kussian  subjects,  (.'olonizatiou  in  l\u-f>ia  may  l^e 
considered  as  only  a  direct  extension  of  her  immense 
territory,  and  in  this  resjxet  forms  an  integral  p.irt 
of  Russian  lii-torv.  an  outline  of  which  will  be  found 
under  its  pr<»]>er  head. 

Colonial  I'olirii. — The  policy  pursued  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe  in  the  extensive  career  of 
Colonizing  which  we  have  reviewed  differed  in  detiuls, 
but  was  so  nuich  alike  in  general  [nineiples  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  discussed  here  as  a  whole,  'i'he 
colonizijig  movement  which  be.;an  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  %vas  as  mucli  a  di-stinct  moveuieut 
springing  from  a  common  impulse  as  that  of  the 
crusades  Iteirun  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh.  'J'iie 
nearly  sinoiltaneous  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
route  by  the  (.'ape  of  (iood  Hope  to  India  was  the 
begiuniui:'  of  a  new  era  for  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
and  neither  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  America 
nor  ot  India  left  any  other  way  open  of  giving  U^  the 
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nAtknu  of  Europe  the  advantige  of  free  Interooane 
with  ooontriee  poeaeesing  such  TMt  and  andeyeloped 
refloorcei^  bat  that  of  forming  settlements  in  them 
either  for  trade  or  occnpation.  The  formation  of 
such  settlements  necessarily  involved  great  sacrifioes 
both  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them  and  of 
those  who  supplied  the  resources  for  them  to  do  so. 
Hence  it  was  natural  that  in  despotic  countries^  such 
as  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  first  settlers  should  be 
direcUj  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  the  government 
of  the  new  colonies  should  be  entirelj  dependent  on 
the  home  administration,  and  that  in  free  countries, 
like  Holland  and  England,  private  enterprise,  inade- 
quate without  organization  to  such  great  undertak- 
ings, should  be  wholly  dependent  upon  great  com- 
panies chartered  by  government^  and  secured  by 
special  privileges  against  a  competition  which  might 
husve  deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  outlay  as 
soon  as  the  difficulties  of  colonizing  had  been  re- 
moved. This  was  the  most  marked  distinction  in 
the  colonial  (policy  of  the  different  states,  which  was 
otherwise  alike  in  its  most  essential  features.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  was  everywhere,  and  the  jealousy 
ol  interference  nearly  alike  in  all.  Even  the  navi- 
gation of  seas  was  interdicted  to  guard  against  any 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  cherished  and 
often  feeble  possessions.  Jealousy  and  weakness 
produced  hatred,  and  wherever  the  rival  colonists 
met  by  sea  or  land  the  most  violent  antipathies  were 
liable  to  break  out,  and  the  most  pitiless  and  exter- 
minating contests  were  waged.  The  early  discoveries 
of  gold  gave  a  special  character  to  Spamsh  coloniza- 
tion. It  diverted  the  colonists  from  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade,  and  together  with  the  motives 
supplied  by  fanaticism  proved  a  powerful  incentive 
to  conquest,  for  which,  by  the  numbers  it  drew  to 
the  colonies,  it  also  supplied  the  means.    The  Portu- 

fiese,  by  endeavouring  to  confine  the  whole  trade  of 
urope  with  the  East  Indies  to  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
prepmd  the  way  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  their 
own  colonies.  The  Dutch,  excluded  from  the  port 
of  Lisbon  by  the  enmity  of  Philip  IL,  advanced  upon 
the  Indies,  and  conquered  for  themselves  from  his 
Portuguese  subjects  the  means  of  opening  up  a  direct 
trade  with  Europe. 

The  Dutch  ana  the  English  were  less  impracticable, 
but  hardly  less  exclusive  than  the  Spamsh  and 
Portuguese.  They  did  not  confine  trade  to  particular 
ports  and  fleets,  but  they  limited  it  as  strictly  to 
privileged  companies.  Even  the  colomsts  themselves, 
though  native  subjects  of  the  state,  were  absdntely 


bound  by  the  privileges  of  the  companies,  and  by  the 
restrictions  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
country  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  participation  in 
the  advantages  of  the  colonial  trade.  The  American 
colonists  of  England,  otherwise  the  least  subject  of 
any  colonists  to  restraint,  could  exchange  the  produce 
of  their  own  labour  only  for  the  products  of  the 
mother  country,  or  such  foreign  products  as  she  chose 
to  send  them  at  her  own  price,  could  receive  supplies 
only  in  her  vessels,  and  could  not  manufacture  with- 
out her  permission.  So  anomalous,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  privileges  of  the  great  companies 
that  they  were  permitted,  without  the  least  interfer- 
ence from  their  own  government,  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  vast  foreign  states,  and  rale  over  them 
with  despotic  authority;  and  so  entirely  was  the  policy 
of  these  companies  dictated  by  their  own  interest 
that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  produce  of  their  colonies  when  it  exceeded 
an  amount  that  could  be  disposed  of  at  their  mono- 
poly prices. 

in  extreme  contrast  with  all  this  is  the  mercantile 
and  colonial  policy  pursued  at  the  present  day,  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain.  The  British  colonies  in 
America  had  from  the  first  considerable  political 
liberty,  and  greater  conmiercial  freedom  rollowed 
from  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  right  of  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent,  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  ultimately  given  up  to  a  less  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  colonists  were  never  without 
their  advocates  in  the  mother  country,  and  while  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  colonies  could 
without  asserting  their  independence  have  grown  to 
the  present  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  almost  certain  from  the  event  that 
they  might  have  obtained  all,  and  much  more  than 
all,  they  originally  contended  for.  The  East  India 
trade,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  continued  longer  than 
the  American  to  be  a  strict  monopoly,  but  in  1838 
the  trading  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company 
finally  came  to  an  end,  and  for  the  future  it  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  eovemment  of  the  country. 
Finally,  since  the  adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy  in 
this  country,  the  whole  trade  of  our  colonies  has  been 
thrown  open  without  reserve,  as  far  as  the  privileges 
of  the  mother  country  are  concerned,  to  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  nations.  Other  countries,  while  not 
following  our  conmiercial  policy  entirely,  have  relaxed 
more  or  less  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  affect- 
ing their  colonial  trade. 
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J  4    Birch,  Larch.  Poplar.  Lime,  Willow,  ^S:c. 

Part  \T.-LANDSCAPE  IN   LEAD  PENCIL 

K  I    Rustic  LancNcape  in  Outline, 

K2    Sluuicd  ()bi«'ti>  ,ind  Landscape. 

K3   Shaded  Landscajie  and  Ru.stic  Scenes. 

K4    Advanced  Lan(Uca[)e  and  Rural  Scenes. 


Part  VII.— MARINE,  by  Callow,  &c. 

M  I  Boat-;,  Foregroimds,  and  Nautical  Bits. 

M2  Fi^hmj^  Craft,  Coasters,  .and  Traders. 

M3  Yachts  and  Vessels  of  every  Rig  and  Sail. 

M4  Drawing  of  Waves.     Coast  Scenes,  &:c. 

Parts  VIII.  and  IX.— ANIMALS,  by  H.  Weik. 

Oi  Birds  and  Quadmpeds. 

02  Poultrv.  various  breeds. 

03  P.riti.-,h  Sniill  Birdx 

04  Bntisli  Willi  Animals, 

05  Morses  (.\rab,  Hunter,  Dray,  &c.). 

06  Horses  (Racer,    Ti oiler.  Pony,  .Mule.  &c. ). 

07  Doi^s  (Sc'xrntecM  Sjjrcies). 

08  C.-Hilc.  Shfc]:),  I'ig'^,  Cioats,  &c. 

C)(|   C.itiK:,  Sh- cp.  L.iml)s.  Ass  and  Foal,  &c. 
OioFurci-,n  Wild  Animals  and  Birds. 

Part  X.-HUMAN   FIGUHE. 

Qr  Features  (from  Ca^t  and  Life). 

Q2  He.\(.U,  HaiKU,  \c.  (from  Cast  and  Life't. 

O3  Rustic  l'"ii;ures,  l>y  1  )iuKan. 

C>4  Figure  from  the  Antique  (Outline). 

Pa>t  XI.    PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

R  I    Dcf.nitions  and  Simple  Problems. 

R  2   Pr.ict,c;tl(irumrtr)!(  iicle.  Polygon, Ellipse^ 

R 3    Ajiphed  Ljcumctrvyj/' Pn:ctu\il Mcck.zniis, 

7^,,,./ XII -PRACTICAL  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Ti  Initiatory  and  Simple  Sulrects. 

T2  Details  (jf  Tools  and  Working  Parts,  &c. 

T3  ModeU  for  WtM'kin'::  Drawings,  ^:c. 

T4  Details  cif  .Machine.^  and  Engines. 

/      Blank  E.xcrcise  liook. 


POPULAR  EDITION,  n  selection  of  the  above  numbers  printed  on  thinner  paper,  price 
\d.  eacli  numl)er.  Tlie  following  are  in  print : — A,  B,  C,  D,  E2,  E3,  G,  1 1,  I2,  I  3,  I4, 
J2,  Ki,  K4,  Ml,  M4.  07,  OS,  09,  Oio,  Q,  Ri,  R2,  K3,  K4,  Ti,  T5,  T6,  T7,  T8,  Z. 


NATIONAL  COMPETITION  IN  WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Mr.  \'ERr.  Fo.-sTKR  has  awarded  prizes  for  Writing  and  Drawing  for  many 
years,  and  upwards  of  ^1500  in  sums  i.\{  from  '^s.  to  /5  lias  aheady  been  paid  by 
liim  in  this  manner,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Many  of  the  most  successful 
competitors  have  been  entirely  self-taught,  from  following  tlie  instructions  on 
Mr.  Foster's  books,  and  the  results  show  a  great  adwmceiiK  nt  from  vear  to  vcar. 
List  of  prize-liolders  for  last  year  and  sclieme  f(^r  this  se.ison's  prizes,  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application  to  Mr,  \*rRK  FosTFR,  Ik  hast,  or  to  the  Publishers  of  the 
Series,  Pd.ACKiK  «!v:  Son,  49  Old  Bailey,  London;  17  St.mhopc  Street,  Glasgow ; 
or  89  Talbot  Street,  Dublin. 


BLACKIE    &    SON:     London,  Dublin,   Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 


Adopted  by  the  London  and  other  important  School  Boards. 

VERB  FOSTER'S  DRAWING-CARDS. 

Beautifully  Printed  on  Fine  Cards  and  done  up  in  neat  Packets. 


First  Grade,  Set  /.— 

FAMILIAR   OBJECTS,   24  cards,    u. 

First  Gradty  Set  II.-' 

LEAF  FORM,  24  cards,  price  is. 
First  Grade,  Set  III,-- 

ELEMENTARY  ORNAMENT,  24 

cards,  price  is. 


Second  Grade,  Set  I — 
ORNAMENT,    by  F.   E.   HULME,    18 
large  cards,  price  2x. 

Advanced  Seria,  Set  I. — 
ANIMALS,   by   Harrison  Weir,  24 
cards,  price  is.  6d. 


VERE  FOSTER'S  WATER-COLOR  BOOKS. 


SEPIA.— By  John  Callow.  A  series 
of  lessons  in  one  color,  to  accustom  the  pupil 
to  handle  the  brush  and  lay  on  washes.  Six  Num< 
bersp  yl.  eachl  or  complete  in  colored  wrapper, 
IS,  id. ',  doth,  a«.  6d. 

MARINE. — Advanced  lessons  in  Water- 
Color  Painting,  by  E.  Duncan.  Four  num- 
bers, 6d.  each ;  or  complete  in  colored  wrapper,  2s, ; 
doth,  31. 

ANIMALS.— In  WaterColor,  by  Har- 
rison Weir.  Advanced  Lessons.  Four  num- 
beis,  6d,  each;  or  complete  in  colored  wrapper,  u.: 
doth,  3f . 


PLOWERS.  — 1st    Series.— By  various 

-^  Artists.  Drawings  of  Garden  and  Wild  Flowers. 
Six  numberi,  yi.  each ;  or  complete  in  colored 
vrrapper,  u.  6d.\  doth,  at.  61/. 

pLOWERS,— 2d   Series.— By  Hulme, 

*•  Frsnch,  Fitch,  ftc— Studies  of  the  most 
attractive  Wild  and  Garden  Flowers.  Four  num- 
bers, 6d.  each ;  or  complete  in  oolored  wrapper,  ax. ; 
doth,  3f. 

ILLUMINATING.- A  series  of  plates, 
-^  from  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Four  numbers,  td.  each;  or  complete  in  coloured 
wrapper,  at. ;  cloth,  31. 


Vcre  Foster^s  Water-Color  Books — Extended  Series. 

EASY  STUDIES  IN  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING. 

By  R.  P.  LEITCH  and  J.  CALLOW.  In  Three  Parts  qaarto,  price  ix.  dd.  each.  Each 
part  contains  Three  Plates  beautifully  executed  in  Neutral  Tints,  and  full  Instructions 
for  drawing  each  Subject,  and  for  Sketching  from  Nature. 

SKETCHES  IN  WATER-COLORS. 

By  T.  M.  RICHARDSON,  R.  P.  LEITCH,  J.  A.  HOUSTON,  T.  U  ROWBOTHAM. 
E.  DUNCAN,  and  J.  NEEDHAM.  In  Three  Parts,  price  u.  6d.  each.  Each  part 
contains  Three  Plates  beautifully  executed  in  colors,  and  Full  Instructions  for  drawing 
each  Subject,  by  an  experienced  Teacher. 


BLOCKS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED   FOR   SKETCHINS   FROM   NATURE. 

No.  I  (6%  X  4>^),  Threepence.    Na  2  (9  x  6}{),  Sixpence. 


CHROMOGRAPHS. 

A  selection  of  the  Designs  in  Vere  Foster's  Water-Color  Drawing- Books. 
8  Packets  done  up  in  Neat  Wrapper,  price  is.  each. 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  LETTERING. 

The  most  perfect  collection  yet  published — comprising  Thirty-three  different  Alphabets. 
One  Book  with  special  paper  for  copying.     Price  yi. 


BLACKIB  9l  SON:    London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 
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Sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

■IcXSkSXj    POyNTER'S  e^GX5/g| 


y.-:i         SOUTH  -KENSINGTON 

T.^->DRAWINC-COPy-  BOOKS 


THIS  New  Series  of  Drawing-books  has  been  issued  under  the  direct  superin- 
tendence of  E.  J.  FoYNTEK,  R.A.,  who  has  selected  the  examples  for  the 
most  part  from  objects  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  The  original 
Drawings  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Poynter's  supervision  by  Pupils  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School. 

£ac/i  Book  has  Fine  Cartridge  Paper  to  draiu  on. 

ELEMENTARY   FREEHAND   DRAWING. 

FOUR  BOOKS.      PRICE  SIXPENCE  EACH. 
BOOK  1.— Simple  Geometrical  Forms. 
BOOK  II.— Conventionalized  Floral  and  other  Forms. 
BOOK    III.  I  Si.MPLE    Leaves    and     Flowers,    Naturally    Treated. 
BOOK    IV.   (  In  preparation. 

FREEHAND   DRAWING,   FIRST  GRADE, 

SIX  BOOKS.      PRICE   SIXPENCE  EACH. 
BOOK  I.— Simple  Objects  and  Ornament— .F/j/. 
BOOK  II.— Various  Objects— /^/u/. 

BOOK  III.— Objects  and  Architectural  Ornament— ^/a/iiirf 
BOOK  IV.— Architectural  Ornament— /"/d/.  [Penptclive. 

BOOK  v.— Objects  of  Glass  and  Earthenware— ^^^j^i'/iw. 
BOOK  VI,— COMMON  Ov.}i.ci^.— Perspective. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING,  SECOND  GRADE. 

FOUR   BOOKS.      PRICE   ONE   SHILUNQ  EACH. 
BOOK  I.— Various  forms  of  Anthemion  Ornament,  Siz.—Flat. 
BOOK  II.— Greek,  Roman,  and  \'LKF.nAtt— Fiat  and Perspeetivf. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECTS  ON  CARDS. 

Elementary  Freehand  (Cards), Four  Packets,  Price  gd.  each. 

First  Grade.  Freehand  (Cards),  ....     Six  „  „      i/        „ 

Second  Grade,  Freehand  (Cards),      Four  „  „      i/G      „ 

ELEMENTARY    HUMAN    FIGURE. 

Each  Book  wUh  Fine  Cartridge  Paper  to  Draw  on.  Prict  Siiptnce. 
BOOK    L— MiciiMiL  ANGEto's  ■■  David"— Fealuns. 
BOOK  IL— HanD!,  anp  Fttr.    tn  frt^tralioH. 

ELEMENTARY   PERSPECTIVE    DRAWING. 

Four  Book!.  Prko  One  Shilling  Each  (in  prepofation). 
By  S.  J.  CARTLIDGE,  Lecturer  in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 
The  Work  is  in  Four  Parts  the  first  two  of  which  are  specially  adapted  to  those 
intending  to  enter  the  Second  Grade  Examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  Third  Part  treats  of  Accidental  Vanishing  Points,  and  is  an  easy  introdactiim  to 
Higher  Perspective  comprised  in  the  Fourth  Part. 


BLACKIB   &   SON:    London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  GUsgOiv. 


